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LAW  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Heirs  of  Nicholson  et  al.  vs.  John  Conard. 
Some  few  days  since  we  piiblislied  a  sugg-estion  filed 
in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  above 
case,  by  S.  Douijlass,  attorney  g-eneral,  in  behalf  of  the 
slate.  The  gencml  interest  excited  by  the  claim  of  the 
Nicholson  f;tmily,and  the  importance  of  the  question  to 
individuals  as  well  as  to  the  state,  are  sufficient  reasons 
for  giving  publicity  to  those  proceedings.    But  the  pub- 


lication of  the  papers  filed  by  the  attorney  general, 
makes  it  also  an  net  of  justice  to  inseit  the  following  an- 
swer of  the  plaintiifs,  which  was  read  in  open  Court  on 
Monday  the  14th  ult.  and  filed  by  order  of  the  Court: 

Circuit  Court  nfthe  United  States  for  theEaslern  District 

of  Pemisylvania. 
The  heirs  of  John  Nicholson"^ 

and  Edward  Livingston,     (October  Sessions,  1829. 
vs.  C  No.  20. 

John  Conard.  J 

The  answer  of  the  plaintiifs  to  the  suggestion  filed  in 
this  honourable  court  by  Samuel  Douglass,  Esqaire, 
Attorney  General  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

These  respondents  for  answer  say — That  the  evi- 
dent intent  of  the  said  suggestion  is  to  impress  this  hon- 
ourable court  with  an  idea  that  it  is  the  object  of  these 
respondents  surreptitiously  to  obtain  a  decision  in  their 
favor  against  the  interest  of  the  state,  by  "a  proceeding 
substantially  ex  parte  and  without  adverse  character." 
To  show  how  utterly  unfounded  is  this  suggestion, 
the  respondents  have  only  to  refer  to  notorious  and  re- 
corded facts.  Had  such  been  their  intention  and  ob- 
ject— had  it  been  their  desire  to  procure  a  decision  that 
might  afl'ect  the  rights  of  the  state  without  giving  its  of- 
ficers an  opportunity  of  intervening  to  defend  them,  se- 
crecy would  have  been  the  first  characteristic  of 
their  proceedings;  and  more  especially  concealment 
from  the  executive  and  legislative  authorities  of  the 
state.  Yet  the  very  first  steps  taken  for  relief  against 
the  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power  by  which  the 
real  properly  of  John  Nicholson  had  been  taken  and 
sold,  and  his  private  papeis  seized  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  public  officer,  were — 

First — In  the  year  1827  an  application  to  that  public 
efficerfor  the  delivery  of  the  papers,  in  which  their  in- 
tention to  assert  their  rights  against  the  proceed  ngs  of 
the  state,  was  distinctly  intimated. 

Secondly — A  bill  in  chancery  filed  in  this  honourable 
Court  on  the  third  day  of  April,  in  the  year  1827,  against 
D.  Mann,  the  Auditor  General  of  the  state,  praying  that 
he  might  be  decreed  to  deliver  the  papers  belonging  to 
the  estate  of  John  Nicholson,  to  his  heirs;  in  which  suit 
process  was  issued,  and  counsel  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor to  make  defence. 

Thirdly — An  application  to  the  legislature,  asserting 
their  rights,  and  offering  the  most  moderate  terms  of 
compromise. 

Fourthly — Two  suits  brought  in  this  honor;  die  court 
in  the  year  1828,  against  purchasers  and  holders  of 
lands  under  sales  made  by  the  State  of  the  lands  of  John 
Nicholson,  of  which  notice  was  given  to  the  Governor 
of  the  state,  and  of  which  in  his  annual  message  on  the 
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4th  of  December,  1828,  to  the  legislature,  he  *ipeaksin 
these  words:  "1  have  deemed  it  proper  to  inform  the 
legislature  that  suits  have  been  instituted  in  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States,  by  the  heirsof  the  late  Jnhn 
Nicholson,  to  recover  some  of  the  lands  which  were  sold 
by  the  commonwealth  as  the  property  of  die  said  Nich- 
olson to  satisfy  the  debts  due  by  him  to  this  stale,  which 
had  become  a  lien  on  all  his  lands  within  the  common- 
wealth. The  legislature  will  judge  how  far  the  state  is 
interested  in  resisting  these  claims  made  by  the  heirs, 
and  what  steps  are  necessary  to  be  taken  to  defend  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  commonwealth." 

And  the  respondents  further  say,  that  the  defendants 
in  one  of  the  last  mentioned  suits  put  off  the  trial  on  a 
formal  objection  to  the  notice  of  the  drawing  of  the  ju- 
ry in  the  term  of  April,  1829: — And  at  the  subsequent 
term,  judgment  by  default  was  entered  in  both  cases, 
although  these  respondents  offered  repeatedly  to  give 
up  the  judgments  if  the  parties  would  consent  to  a  trial 
on  the  merits. 

And  the  Respondents  say,  that   if  these  evidences  of 
the  notoriety  of  their  proceedings  and  of  their  evident 
desire  that  any   rights  which  the  state   or  its   grantees 
might  have,  should  be  represented,  were  not  sufficient 
to  protect  them  against  the  injurious  suggestions  made 
by  the  Attorney   Gener.al,  yet  they  would  be  found  in 
the  endeavors  they  have  made,  not  only  to  give  publici- 
ty to  the  proceedings  in  this  case,  but  to  induce  the  offi- 
cers of  the  station  to  join  in  its  defence.      For  this  pur- 
pose it  was  urged  upon  the  defendant  that  he  should  not 
only  employ  counsel  of  eminence  to  support  the  title  of 
the  state,  but  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  apprize 
the  Governor,  and  through   him   the   legislature  of  the 
state,  of  the   institution  of  the  suit.     That  accordingly 
George    M.    Dallas,  Esq.   the   .\ttorney  of  the  United 
States,  who  by  having  previously  been  employed  by  the 
Governor  to  defend  the  suit  in   chancery  herein  before 
mentioned,  was  well  acquainted  with  the   title   of  the 
state,  and  P.  S.  Markley,  Esq.  Attorney  General  of  the 
state,   were   employed   by   the   defendant.     That   Mr. 
Markley  visited  Harrisburg,  and  personally  communica- 
ted to  the  Governor  and  many  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture the  pendency   of  this  suit,   and  the  circumsLinces 
under  which  it  was  instituted: — And  also  wrote  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Speakers  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  in   which  in  reference  to   the  present 
suit,  he  says,  "An  action  is  now  pending  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  all  the  facts  necessary  to  ascei- 
tain  the  validity  of  the  title  in  question,  are  submitted 
by  consent  to  the  determination  of  the  Court,  and  if  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  claimants,  will  have  the  inevitable 
effect  of  shaking  the  titles  of  the  state  to  an  extent  un- 
paralleled in  its  judicial  history."      Mr.   Markley  then 
suggests  the  expediency  of  empowering  the  Attorney 
General,  or  authorising  the  employment  of  counsel  to 
appear  and  take  defence  for  the  commonwealth.     This 
letter  was  dated  the  7lh  of  December,  1829,  and  being 
referred  to  the  judiciary    committee,   was  the  ground- 
work of  the  resolution  of  the  7th  of  April,  which  is  sta- 
ted in  the  Attorney  General's  suggestion. 

That  the  present  Governor,  and  present  Attorney 
General  were  ignorant  of  all  the  public  proceedings 
which  the  Respondents  have  enumerated,  is  certain,  or 
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a  paper  of  tlie  character  of  that  to  which  this  is  an  an- 
swer, could  never  have  been  filed,  because  no  one  cog- 
nisant of  these  facts  could  have  entertained  the  suspicion 
or  hazarded  the  charge  that  the  Respondents  were  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  an  undue  advantage  by  proceedings 
to  which  the  slate  was  no  party,  when  their  great  ob- 
ject from  the  first  assertion  of  the  claim  has  evidently 
and  notoriously  been  to  induce  the  state  to  step  in  and 
assert  its  alleged  title,  and  that  the  innocent  purchasers 
might  be  protected  from  inconvenience  or  loss. 

With  this  view,  before  any  proceeduigs  were  institu- 
ted, an  offer  was  made  to  confirm  all  the  titles  of  Nich- 
olson's property  given  by  the  state,  on  receiving  only 
the  very  small  and  inadequate  consideration  which  the 
state  received,  with  interest. — This  was  refused. 

With  this  view,  only  two  suits  were  instituted,  th&t 
their  decision  might  convince  the  state  of  the  illegality 
of  their  proceedings  against  John  Nicholson,and  induce 
them  to  do  justice  to  his  heirs  without  vexation  to  the 
numerous  and  bona  fide  holders  of  the  property. 

With  this  view,  the  judgments  were  offered  to  be 
given  up,  provided  the  parties  would  consent  to  a  trial 
on  the  merits. 

With  this  view,  the  present  suit  was  instituted,  the 
declared  and  public  object  of  which  was  to  try  the  title 
of  those  who  hold  under  the  state,  by  virtue  of  summa- 
ry, and  as  the  Respondents  believe,  unconstitutional 
proceedings. 

Of  all  this,  the  Attorney  General,  when  he  filed  his 
suggestion,  must  have  been  ignorant,  or,  as  has  been 
said,  he  could  not  have  made  the  suggestion  he  has 
thought  it  his  duty  to  do. 

Yet  while  the  Respondents  are  bound  to  believe  the 
assertion  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Commonwealth, 
that  the  Governor  was  ignorant  of  these  proceedings, 
until  he  was  apprized  of  them  by  "hearing  of  a  rumor" 
of  their  existence  within  the  last  two  or  three  weeks, 
yet  they  owe  it  to  themselves  and  their  cause  to  repeat, 
that  such  want  of  information  cannot  be  attributed  as  is 
most  injuriously  done  in  the  suggestion,  to  any  conceal- 
ment on  their  part.  Their  endeavours  have  been  un- 
ceasing from  the  first  to  the  last  of  the  proceedings,  du- 
ring more  than  three  years,  first  to  induce  the  Legisla- 
ture to  a  moderate  compromise  to  avoid  the  ruin  to  in- 
dividuals and  the  loss  to  the  state,  which  judicial  pro- 
ceedings would  unavoidably  create — and  when  this  was 
refused,  by  asserting  their  rights  in  the  manner  the  least 
vexatious  to  individuals  that  could  be  devised.  By  in- 
stituting few  suits  and  those  against  rich  individuals,  ca- 
pable of  defending  their  titles,  and  of  sufficient  influ- 
ence it  was  thought  to  induce  the  state  to  come  to  their 
aid.  By  offering  in  every  case  to  strip  the  investigation 
of  all  technical  objections,  and  to  try  simply  the  right 
of  the  stale  to  seize  and  sell  the  property  of  Nicholson, 
without  any  intervention  ofany  court  of  justice.  By  ma- 
king every  endeavour  to  promote  a  speedy  and  final  de- 
termination of  a  question  which  affects  so  many  titles  in 
the  state.  By  the  most  unceasing  efforts  to  procure 
that  which  the  suggestion  charges  us  with  endeavoring 
to  avoid.  The  intervention  of  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment in  the  cause,  so  as  speedily,  finally,  and  satisfacto- 
rily to  settle  the  rights  of  the  parties. 

Had  the  application  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
Commonwealth  been  confined  to  putting  off  the  cause, 
because  he  had  not  time  for  preparation,  although  the 
Respondents  might  have  thought  that  three  years  notice 
of  the  claim,  and  more  than  six  months  official  notice  of 
this  suit  by  the  present  Attorney  General's  predecessor 
in  office  to  the  Legislature,  might  have  been  deemed 
sufficient,  yet  they  would  perhaps  have  had  no  reason  to 
complain.  Butw  hen  the  gentleman  representing  the  legal 
interests  of  the  state,  founds  his  application  on  reasons 
which  an  examination  of  the  Legislative  journals,  or  the 
slightest  communication  with  his  predecessor,  would 
have  convinced  him  were  unfounded,  the  Respondents 
think  they  have  great  reason  to  complain  of  an  attempt 
lo  prejudice  them  in  the  opinion  of  this  court,  and  to 


injure  them  in  that  of  the  public  by  the  weight  of  offi- 
cial influence. 

And  these  Respondents  aver  that  this  suit  is  founded 
on  a  real  contract,  bona  fide  made  for  the  sale  of  valua- 
ble property  for  a  fair  consideration — made  it  is  true, 
with  the  intent  of  procuring  a  decision  on  the  right  of 
the  State  to  dispose  of  the  property  of  John  Nicholson, 
deceased,  in  the  manner  it  has  been  disposed  of.  But 
at  the  same  time  with  the  intent  that  such  decision 
should  be  on  a  full  and  fair  trial,  in  which  the  state,  by 
its  officers  and  counsel,  should  intervene  if  they  thought 
proper,  and  the  paper'filed  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  State,  may  be  construed  into  evidence  of  a  design 
to  appear  on  the  trial  on  behalf  of  the  State,  they  would 
be  reconciled  to  the  delay  it  has  occasioned. 

Strong  in  the  belief  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  full 
of  confidence  in  the  impartiality  of  a  Pennsylvania  jury, 
even  where  the  interest  of  the  state  is  concerned,  and 
in  the  learning  and  integrity  of  the  Court,  all  they  de- 
sire is  a  speedy  trial,  knowing  it  will  be  a  full  and  fair 
one.         All  which  is  repectfully  submitted. 

KDWD.   LIVINGS!  ON,  for  himself, 
and  the  heirs  of  John  Nicholson. 


John  Nicholson  and  otheri 


■} 


October  Sessions,  1829. 
No.  20. 


John  Conard. 

John  Conard  the  above  defendant  saith- 

That  the  contract  on  which  this  suit  is  founded,  was 
and  is  a  bona  fide  contract  of  purchase  and  sale,  and 
that  defence  was  taken  in  this  suit,  and  payment  resist- 
ed in  Older  to  determine  by  a  full  and  fair  trial  upon  the 
merits  whether  the  title  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  to 
the  land  sold  as  the  property  of  John  Nicholson  under 
an  alleged  lien  and  the  proceedings  upon  it,  was  or  was 
not  valid. 

That  in  order  to  procure  such  full  and  fair  trial  upon 
the  merits,  it  was  the  earnest  wish  of  this  defendant, and 
as  he  verily  believes  from  their  repealed  declarations, 
the  earnest  wish  of  the  plaintiffs  also,  that  notice  should 
be  given  to  the  officers  of  the  state  government  to  come 
in  and  defend  the  title  of  the  state. 

That  in  order  to  attain  this  object,  the  defendant  im- 
mediately after  the  institution  of  this  suit  communicated 
to  Philip  S.  Markley,  Esq.  the  then  Attorney  General 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  this  suit  and  the  questions  involved  in  its 
decision,  and  applied  to  the  said  Attorney  General,  in 
his  official  character,  as  such,  to  come  in  and  make  de- 
fence in  the  said  suit,  under  and  in  behalf  of  the  alleged 
title  of  the  state.  That  when  the  said  Philip  S.  Mark- 
ley,  Esq.  declined  to  be  concerned  in  his  official  char- 
acter, this  defendant  employed  him  as  counsel  in  the 
cause  with  instructions  to  proceed  to  Harrisburg,  and 
there  take  all  such  measures  as  should  promote  or  pro- 
cure the  intervention  of  the  slate  to  make  defence  in 
this  suit.  That  .Tccordingly  Philip  S.  Markley,  Esq.  at 
the  instance  of  this  defendant,  went  to  Harrisburg,  and 
(as  the  defendant  understands  and  believes)  early  in 
December,  1829,  communicated  to  the  then  Governor 
the  existence  of  the  present  suit,  the  questions  which 
would  arise  in  it,  and  the  earnest  wish  of  the  defendant 
that  the  state  should  employ  counsel,  and  come  in  and 
make  defence.  In  addition,  on  the  7th  of  December, 
1829,  a  letter  was  addressed  by  Philip  S.  Markley,  Esq. 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives containing  the  same  information,  which 
letter  is  recorded  on  the  legislative  journals,  and  was 
extensively  published  in  the  newspapers,  both  at  Har- 
risburg and  elsewhere.  This  letter  was  referred  to  the 
judiciary  committee,  who  reported  the  resolution  under 
which  tli>..  present  Attorney  General  of  the  state  is  em- 
ployed. 

With  a  view  also  to  procure  a  full  and  fair  decision  up- 
on the  merits  of  the  important  question  involved  in  this 
suit,  the  defendant  employed  George  M.  Dallas,  Esq. 
the  District  Attorney  of  the  United  States,  a  gentleman 
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of  the  highest  professiontil  standingi  who  was  particu-  ship  i.f  this  institution;  and  where  will  be  the  mufcrial 
larly  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  disptite,  having  to  compose  future  criminals'  It  will  consibt  only  of 
been  previously  selected   by  the  statej  to  defend  a  suit    those  who  come  from  oilier  cities:  who  findinff  no  con 


in  chancery  inslituied  by  the  lieirs  of  John  Nicholson  to 
obtain  possession  of  his  private  papers,  seized  and  pla- 
ced in  one  of  the  public  offices. 

The  defendant  saith  that  his  exertions  to  procure  the 
intervention  of  the  state  in  this  suit,  to  make  defence 
upon  the  merits  were  always  used  in  good  faith,  and 
that  it  always  has  been  and  still  continues  to  be  his 
most  earnest  wish  that  the  commonwealth,  hc-r  officers 
or  counsel  shall  come  in  and  make  such  defence.  In 
order  to  secure  for  the  case  the  advantage  of  the  most 
ample  investigation,  it  has  been  carefully  stipulated  that 
a  Writ  of  Error  shall  be  sued  out  by  the  unsuccessful 
party,  and  the  important  questions  which  it  involves 
thus  receive  their  final  determination  by  the  highest 
tribunal  known  to  our  laws,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  JOHN  CONARD. 

June  14ih,  1830.  [Amer.  Smlinel. 


THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

HOUSE    OF    REFUGE. 

To  tht  Conlribufors  to  the  House  of  Befiige,  the  Managers 
tespecl fully  submit  the  following  report: 
During  the  past  year,  new  proofs  have  been  afforded 
of  the  value  of  a   House   of  Refuge.        Numbers,    who 
would  have  been   passing  their  youth  in    idleness   and 
want,  or  engaged  in  evil  practices,  or  perhaps  undergo- 
ing the  penalty   of  crime,  have  been  withdrawn  from 
temptation,  their  want's  provided  for,  tlieir  minds  culti- 
vated, and  even  reasonable  enjojments  supplied.  Were 
no  other  ends   attained,    these  consequences  would  go 
far  to  reward  the  exertions  and  expenditures  which  the 
establishment  has  cost.      But  the   temporal-)'  comfort  of 
the  children,  their  relief  from  poverty,  und  restraint  from 
crime,  are  the  least  important   of  the   objects,   which 
have  been  accomplished.       I'or  themselves,  an  escape 
from  infamy,  censing  or.ly  with  their  lives,  a  preparation 
for  future  usefulness  and   respectabilit},    qualifications 
for  apprenticeships  at  once,  and  for  all  the  occupations 
and  enjoyments  (.if  life  at   a   distant  day,   are  blessings 
which  charity  would  earn  for  them  at  any  sacrifiee.   For 
the  community  at  large,   benefits  have  been  still  more 
widely  and   lastingly  diduscd.      It  was  hoped,  that  the 
number  of  criminals  would  be  lessened,  as  the  persons 
calculated  hereafter  to   swell  the  mass  of  them,  might 
be  withdrawn.     But  the  theoiy  which  cherished  this 
hope,  looked  upon  the   result  as  distant.     It  supposed, 
that  the  effict  would  be  so  gradual,  as  not  to  be  distinct- 
ly perceived.      Already,  howevLr  the  proof  is  furnished. 
The  expenses  of  the    Penitentiary  and  the  Almshouse 
have  been  sensibly   reduced.     This  may  not,  perhaps, 
arise  directly  from  individual  reformation  In  the  House 
of  Refuge.     But  the  coincidence  is  striking:   and   it  is 
equally  the  subject  of  triumph,  if  the    moral  influence 
of  the  system  here  pursued,  has  united  with  other  caus- 
es to  produce  so  welcome  an  effect.     The  best   obser- 
vation shows,    th:it  vagrant  children,  who  formerly  fill- 
ed  the  streets,  have  become  less  numerous — children, 
■who professed  to  beg,  and  were  prcparetl  to  steal,  who 
were  ready   and  willing  followers  in   the  march  of  in- 
iquity and  threatened  to  become  expert  leaders  at  a  fu- 
ture day.     That  any  persons  of  this  description  should 
remain  abroad  is  a  delect,  not  of  the  system,  but  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  executed.     If  tlie  vigilance  of  the 
magistracy  were  so  exerted,  as  to  leave  not  one  infant 
beggar  in  the  streets,  not  one  vagrant  child,  and  of  con- 
sequence not  one  person,  capable  of  instruction  and  re- 
lief, and  unable  to  receive  them  elsewhere,  who  should 
not  be  received  and  instructed  here;  the  darling  hope 
might  be  realized  of  an  almost  total  cessation  of  prison 
disclphne.     Let  every  unprotected  child  (flexible  as 
they  all  are  in  mind,  unfixed  as  they  must  be  in  immor- 
al proficiency,)  be  placed  under  the  parental  guardian- 


genial  associates,  no  assistance  from  those  familiar  with 
the  spot,  will,  it  is  hoped,  either  abandon  their  vicious 
habits,  or  return  to  practice  thc-m  on  another  stage  — 
Let  tlie  experiment  be  made.  Enough  is  already  ao 
complished  to  encourage  a  faithful  and  vigorous  effort. 
If  the  result  be  not  all  that  is  hoped  tor,  the  object  is  so 
humane, and  the  means  so  praiseworthy,  that  the  requis- 
ite exertion  will  not  be  thrown  away. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  younger 
the  children  are,  who  are  sent  to  the  House  of  licfugc, 
the  more  likely  will  they  be  to  receive  the  full  advan- 
tage of  its  dicipline.  Boys  who  have  approached  to 
manhood  in  vicious  habits,  cannot  he  expected  to  un- 
learn the  lessons  that  have  been  taught  them,  and  to 
substitute  new  principles  in  their  room.  Upon  these 
the  Managers  can  confer  but  imperfect  benefits.  They 
will  be  restrained  from  active  vice,  while  they  remain 
in  the  house,  and  m.iy  be  provided  wiih  situations  suit- 
able to  their  enterprise  and  years.  Persons  of  this  de- 
scription have  been  sent  to  sea  on  long  whaling  voyag- 
es. Thus  separ.ited  from  their  former  haunts,  it  will 
necessarily  depend  upon  themselves  whether  their  in- 
chn.alions  will  change.  From  the  younger  inhabitants 
we  cherish  more  certain  hopes.  Amendment  must  fol- 
low in  most  instances,  the  measures  that  are  pursued. 
Withhi  the  last  twelve  months  accordingly,  fifiy-two 
have  been  bound  by  indentures. 

Wherever  opportunity  h-is  been  fairly  offered,  marks 
of  public  approbation  liave  been  received.  Respectable 
parents  have  expressed  their  gratitude  for  the  treatment 
of  their  children.  The  judges  of  the  different  courts, 
and  grand  juries  of  the  city  and  county,  have  made  pub- 
lic their  favourable  sentiments,  as  to  the  plan  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  the  tr.anncr  in  which  it  has  been  conduct- 
ed. The  legislature  it?elf  has  afforded  a  substantial 
proof  of  apidause  in  the  recent  additional  grant  of  J.5,- 
000  per  annum  for  three  years.  The  kindness  of  mu- 
nificent individuals,  also  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of 
the  impression  which  has  been  inade  on  the  public 
mind.  The  executors  of  William  Mackenzie,  Esq. 
have  granted  54,500  to  the  House.  As  yet  no  direct 
benefit  is  reaped  from  the  liberality  of  the  late  Freder- 
ick Kohne,Esq.  as  the  payment  of  his  large  bequest  is, 
by  the  terms  in  whlcii  it  is  expressed,  postponed.  It  is, 
however,  a  reliance  of  great  importance,  as  it  secures  a 
permanent  provision  hereafter. 

No  other  system  is  found  equally  mild,  and  at  the 
same  time  equally  effectual.  There  are  now  two  fe- 
males and  one  male  within  the  house,  whose  examples 
show  the  stiperiority  o!  the  arrangement  here  devised. 
Twice  had  they  been  formerly,  w  hen  their  parents  were 
committed  to  jail,  placed  in  the  the  Children's  ,\sylum, 
and  twice  on  the  liberation  of  their  parents,  did  they 
become  wanderers  and  vagrants.  They  are  now  se- 
cured against  a  return  to  irregularity,  and  will  leave  the 
House  of  Refuge  only  for  a  place  of  permanent  cm- 
ploj'ment  and  maintenance- 
It  is  with  great  satisfaction,  that  testimony  is  borne  to 
the  good  health  of  our  extensive  family-  A  single  de,ith 
only  has  occurred  among  its  members,  and  that  was  al- 
ready fast  approaching  when  the  person  was  received 
into  the  house.  Wholesome  diet,  moderate  exercise, 
cleanliness,  cheerfulness,  tempentnce,  and  suitable  em- 
ployment, have  produced  their  usual  effects  upon  chil- 
dren who,  except  for  this  charity,  would  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  bodily  diseases  incident  to  the  want  of 
these  salutary  provisions. 

Under  all  these  circumstances  of  prosperity  and  pub- 
lic fiivour,  there  are  still  ol>jectlons  made  to  the  system, 
which  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  notice.  The 
best  intentioned  individuals  have  supposed  the  restraints 
imposed  in  this  establishment,  were  inconsistent  with 
the  hberty  of  the  citizen,  and  especially  with  that  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  which  secures  to  every  one  a  trial 
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by  jury.     To  the  candour  of  such,   the  foUowuig  re- 
marks are  respectfully  submitted. 

The  House  of  Refuge  is  intended  to  obviate  not  mere- 
ly the  sentence  of  infamy  and  pain,  which  follows  a  trial 
and  conviction,  but  to  prevent  the  trial  and  conviction 
itself.  If  a  trial  is  to  take  place,  the  legitimate  form  is 
by  jury.  No  substitute  can  be  adopted,  which  our  re- 
publican institutions  would  tolerate.  By  no  other 
means  can  guilt  be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  But  the 
inquiry  which  precedes  admission  here,  is  not  necessa- 
rily into  the  guilt  and  innocence  of  the  subject,  with  a 
view  to  punishment.  Sucli  inquiry  may  be  made;  and 
the  law  provides  for  the  reception  of  children,  who 
have  been  thus  exposed  to  it,  in  the  regular  and  accus- 
tomed form.  Conviction  is  one  of  the  circumstances 
which  will  justify  admission  here;  and  there  is  no  other 
mode  in  which  conviction  can  take  place  except  by  jury. 
One  class  of  subjects,  therefore,  is  formed  by  those  who 
have  been  regularly  tried  and  condemned.  A  much 
larger  class  happily  finds  a  shelter  here;  where  the  in- 
quiry h.as  been  directed  mainly  to  the  criminal  tenden- 
cy and  manifestations  of  their  condition,  to  their  means 
of  support,  to  the  protection  and  guidance  they  receive 
from  their  natural  friends.  If  adequate  securities  a- 
galnst  guilt  are  wanting,  and  they  must  in  all  probabil- 
ity become  criminal  as  well  as  wretched,  they  are  enti- 
tled to  a  place  within  these  walls.even  though  they  may 
not  have  committed  specific  crimes.  The  imputation 
of  a  crime  is  not  a  necessary  passport  to  admission  .If  It 
has  been  committed,  it  furnishes  strong  evidence  of  the 
absence  and  necessity  of  proper  guardianship;  since  it 
would  not  have  taken  place,  If  neither  necessity,  nor 
bad  example,  had  been  the  Inducement.  But  it  Is  only 
in  this  respect  that  the  crime  Is  adverted  to.  A  child  is 
not  the  less  wretched  because  guilty.  Its  wretchedness 
alone  gives  it  a  just  title  to  reception.  ,  The  addition  of 
criminality  does  not  take  away  its  claims.  Almost  ev- 
ery child  that  steals  is  a  vagrant  as  well  as  a  thief;  for 
theft  is  the  result  of  a  want  of  honest  occupation  and  I 
support;  and  a  want  of  honest  means  of  subsistence  is  I 
vagrancy.  When  a  commitment,  therefore,  is  made  by  j 
a  magistrate,  it  is  not  simply  or  even  necessarily  be-  ! 
cause  of  a  crime,  but  because  of  the  want  and  bereave- 
ment, of  which  crime  is  both  the  proof  and  consequence. 
It  would  be  equally  cruel  and  unnecessary  to  subject  to 
trial  and  conviction,  and  thus  to  lasting  infamy,  when  | 
the  requisitions  of  the  law  are  fulfilled  without  them,  I 
and  the  child  is  instructed,  cherished,  saved,  without 
exposing  it  to  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  knowing, 
that  there  are  two  motives  for  its  restraint  when  one  is 
sufficient. 

Let  the  law  be  read,  and  it  will  appear,  that  punish- 
ment is  not  named.  The  system  is  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  punishment.  It  humanely  as- 
cribes the  errors  of  early  youth,  to  the  unconscious  im- 
itation of  evil  examples,  to  accident,  to  the  disregard  of 
parents,  to  any  thing  rather  than  moral  guilt.  It,  there- 
fore, treats  them  as  deficiencies  of  education,  and  pro- 
vides me.ins  by  which  those  deficlences  may  be  sup- 
plied. If  the  parent  or  the  natural  friend  will  show 
that  there  are  no  deficiencies,  or  that  proofs  are  wanting 
to  substantiate  them,  the  discipline  of  the  House  is  at 
once  withheld  for  other  objects. 

It  is  asked,  by  what  authority  even  education  is  forci- 
bly Imposed?  The  answer  is,"  by  the  same  authority 
which  places  children  under  the  especial  guardianship 
ofthehw  in  every  civilized  community.  The  guar- 
dians of  the  poor,  exercise  this  power  over  the  indigent. 
They  confine  them,  and  coerce  them  to  a  course  of  ser- 
vitude or  apprenticeship.  Miserable  would  be  their 
condition,  if  this  power  were  not  vested  somewhere. 
What  would  become  of  them'  The  law  presumes  that 
all  infants  are  incap.ible  of  taking  care  of  themselves. — 
It  allows  no  binding  obligation  to  their  contracts,  and 
even  in  soine  instances  overlooks  their  crimes.  This 
indulgence  flows  from  a  spirit  of  kindness,  which  pre- 
Yciits  them  from  injuring  themselves.     It  is  accompani- 


ed by  a  corresponding  care  over  the  interests  of  the 
community,  which  prevents  them  likewise  from  injuring 
others.  This  watchfulness  is  not  confined  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  indigent.  It  may  be  more  especially  exer- 
cised in  regard  to  them,  because  it  is  more  frequently 
required.  But  the  wealthiest  and  best  educated  are 
not  without  the  experience  of  its  frequent  use.  Guar- 
dians are  appointed,  not  at  the  exclusive  discretion  of 
even  the  parent,  but  by  those  who  administer  the  law. 
Improper  treatment,  neglect,  waste  of  substance,  would 
require  and  receive  the  interposition  of  legal  authority, 
and  cause  the  removal  from  a  vicious  parent,  however 
affluent,  of  his  own  child,  and  the  transfer  of  its  guard- 
ianship to  more  competent  hands.  This,  which  might 
be  done  every  day  in  individual  instances;  the  power  to 
do  which  is  certainly  always  perfect,  is  but  the  same 
principle  exhibited  on  a  more  comprehensive  scale,  and 
apphed  to  numbers  at  the  same  time  in  the  House  of 
Refuge.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  principle;  and  it 
can  be  dangerous  only,  when  it  Is  either  entrusted  to 
incompetent  hands,  or  when  it  is  wilfully  abused. 

Let  us  Inquire  into  this  danger  of  abuse.  The  au- 
thorities who  have  power  to  send  children  to  the  House 
of  Refuge,  besides  guardians  of  the  poor;  are  courts  of 
Justice,  or  individual  civil  magistrates.  From  the  first 
there  can  be  no  apprehension.  The  latter  only  are(most 
erroneously  as  the  managers  conceive, )supposed  to  be  of 
doubtful  competency,  for  so  serious  a  trust.  Security 
for  their  prudence  Is  found  in  their  public  character, 
and  im.Tiediate  responsibility,  and  in  the  extreme  im- 
probability of  their  having  an  inducement  to  do  wrong. 
Suppose  them,  however,  to  err,  by  making  an  irregu- 
lar commitment.  It  is  subject  to  the  revision  of  a  body 
of  six  and  twenty  men,  who  have  embarked  in  the  duty 
from  disinierested  motives,  unrewarded  except  by  an 
approving  conscience,  unbiassed  except  by  tlie  zeal  of 
charity.  The  danger  of  their  concurring  in  any  Improp- 
er proceeding  on  the  part  of  a  magistrate  is  so  small, 
i  that  It  can  scarcely  be  made  the  subject  of  an  estimate. 
But  let  them  err  too — contrary  to  every  imaginable 
motive,  let  them  tyranically  connive  at  an  irregular 
commitment.  The  case  is  still  as  completely  within  the 
reach  of  redress,  as  it  was  before  the  certificate  was 
signed  by  the  m.agistrate,  which  consists  of  nothing 
more  than  an  opinion,  that  the  party  committed,  is  a 
proper  subject  for  the  House  of  Refuge.  The  glorious 
remedy  remains,  and  secures  to  the  humblest  citizen  in- 
stant relief  from  oppression.  A  habeas  corpus  brings  the 
whole  transaction  In  review  before  a  judge:  before  any 
judge,  whom  the  friends  of  the  complaining  patty  may 
select,  or  before  all  the  judges  of  the  commonwealth,  if 
it  be  necessary,  in  succession,  if  one  shall  Improvldent- 
ly  refuse  redress. 

Within  the  last  winter,  more  than  one  instance  has 
occurred  of  this  interpo.'.ition.  On  the  first  occasion,  it 
appeared  that  a  mother  had  misrepresented  the  charac- 
ter and  conduct  other  daughter,  to  procure  her  an  en- 
trance into  the  House,  fur  the  sake  of  its  maintenance 
and  Instruction;  and  at  the  end  of  some  months,  desir- 
ing to  have  her  services — recanted  her  own  accusation, 
and  demanded  the  enlargement  of  the  child.  The  judg« 
was  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  conduct  of  the  com- 
mitting m.aglstrate,  and  the  impropriety  of  the  parent; 
but  as  it  appeared,  notwithstanding  the  deception  prac- 
slced,  that  she  was  not  in  truth  "a  proper  subject,"  she 
was  discharged. 

The  other  case  was  a  similar  attempt  of  a  mother, 
who  had  anxiously  procured  the  admission  of  her 
daughter,  and  now  as  anxiously  desired  her  services 
again.  The  court  examined  all  the  circumstances,  and 
being  convinced  that  the  parents  had  not  been  compe- 
tent to  her  guardianship,  she  was  continued  in  the 
House. 

Had  trial  by  jury,  conviction,  and  their  usual  result, 
a  sentence  to  the  penitentiaiy,  been  the  misfortune  of 
these  children,  the  door  would  have  been  closed,  not 
only  to  the  possibility  of  enlargement,  which  was  gain- 
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ed  by  one,  but  even  of  examination  and  inquiry,  full, 
free  and  satisfactory,  which  both  enjoyed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  friends,  and  under  the  guidance  of  coun- 
sel. Whatever  might  have  been  the  precipitancy  of  a 
trial,  the  mistake  of  a  jury  in  convicting,  or  the  sever- 
ity of  a  judge  in  measuring  the  punisliment,  still  it 
would  have  been  the  judgment  of  a  competent  tribunal, 
which  not  even  the  magic  power  of  a  habeas  corpus  can 
undo.  Liberation  is  denied;  even  inquiry  is  precluded. 
The  convict  must  remain  in  hopeless  imprisonment,  un- 
til the  irrevocable  decree  has  run  its  course.  Nothing 
but  a  pardon  from  the  executive  can  break  his  chains. 
Who  would  not  prefer  for  any  child  of  misfortune,  the 
mild  and  merciful  guardianship  of  a  House  of  Refuge, 
its  temporary  restraints,  depending  for  their  duration  as 
well  as  rigour,  altogether  upon  the  conduct  and  capa- 
city of  the  individual  while  in  the  House,  and  leaving 
on  their  removal,  neither  the  stings  of  remorse,  nor  the 
stains  of  infamy,  to  the  inexorable  inflictions  of  a  pen- 
itentiary; which  retain  in  immutable  sufl^ering,  the  vic- 
tim of  a  necessary  severitj',  until  the  period  of  punish- 
ment is  past;  and  then  restore  him  to  liberty,  branded 
with  the  mark  of  indelible  disgrace,  embittered  by  the 
loss  of  character,  habituated  to  vicious  association,  and 
degraded  by  the  consciousness  of  inferiority?  The  one 
an  educated,  industrious,  pious,  and  respectable  citizen. 
The  other  an  ignorant,  and  perhaps,  depraved  and 
shameless  outcast!  Who  could  hesitate  in  praying  for 
the  blessings  of  the  one  institution,  and  in  striving  to 
avert  the  unhappy  but  unavoidable  dangers  of  the  oth- 
er? 

The  difference  is  not  in  name  only,  but  in  substance. 
Here  are  no  punishments  except  for  improprieties  com- 
mitted within  the  House,  no  recollection  of  past  mis- 
deeds. The  managers  are  parental  guardians,  who 
strive  to  encourage  hope,  and  promote  positive  enjoy- 
ment. The  children  are  scholars  on  the  foundation  of 
an  extensive  charity;  built  up  at  first  by  private  contri- 
bution, and  generously  sustained  by  legislative  approba- 
tion. 

Among  the  difficulties  which  this  new  establishment 
has  been  exposed  to,  objections  have  been  made  by 
mechanics  to  the  rates  of  wages,  for  work  done  in  the 
House.  The  effect  was  supposed  to  be,  to  underbid, 
and  thus  to  interfere  with  workmen  abroad.  But  it  is 
apprehended,  that  no  encroachment  is  made  upon  the 
rights  of  others.  The  work  done  by  the  boys  is  neces- 
sarily short  of  perfection.  It  is  designed  as  an  exercise, 
as  a  means  of  instruction.  When  any  degree  of  profi- 
ciency is  acquired,  they  are  in  a  condition  to  become 
apprentices,  and  the  earliest  opportunity  is  embraced  to 
bind  them  out.  While  undergoing  these  preparatory 
trials,  which  are  rather  useful  to  themselves  than  the 
employers,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  will  rival 
even  the  most  indifferent  of  those  who  labour  for  wages 
in  the  regular  workshops  of  the  city.  The  price  char- 
ged is  of  course  proportioned  to  the  skill  displayed. — 
When  124  cents  lor  eight  working  hours  are  received, 
full  compensation  is  believed  to  be  allowed,  especially 
when  it  is  compared  with  the  expense  of  instruction  in 
the  different  trades,  and  the  waste  of  materials  by  raw 
hands,  who  rapidly  succeed  each  other  in  the  early  sta- 
ges. If  any  respectable  mechanic,  however,  would  give  I 
employment  at  a  higher  price,  the  offer  would  be 
cheerfully  accepted. 

The  Managers  feel  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
mature  state  of  accommodation  provided  for  each  sex; 
279  inhabitants  can  be  lodged,  educated,  and  employ- 
ed, viz:  196  boys  and  83  girls.  This  number,  it  is 
believed,  will  not  very  soon  be  reached.  If  the  system 
continue  to  be  effectual,  a  rapid  succession  of  pupils 
Avill  pass  through  its  discipline:  and  although  in  a  few 
years  multitudes,  it  is  hoped,  will  have  partaken  of  its 
advantages,  yet  few  comparatively  are  expected  to  en- 
joy them  at  the  same  time. 

Religious  exercises  are  performed  twice  on  each  Sun- 
day, by  clergymen  of  different  denominations.   The  pu- 


pils form  a  most  attentive  and  well  behaved  congrega- 
tion. Sunday  schools  are  also  regularly  conducted. — 
These  various  efforts  have  to  all  appearance  been 
crowned  with  reasonable  success.  The  habits,  morals, 
education,  and  deportment  of  a  large  and  Interesting 
family,  have  all  undergone  a  sensible  and  progressive 
improvement. 

Strict  attention  is  paid  to  economy.  All  the  clothing 
worn  by  the  pupils  is  made  up  within  the  House.  The 
baking  is  under  the  charge  of  a  person,  who  was  former- 
ly himself  a  subject  of  the  discipline  of  the  institution. 

Too  much  gratitude  cannot  be  expressed  towards  the 
ladies,  who  have  so  kindly  bestowed  their  invaluable 
services  as  the  "Ladies'  Committee,"  or  to  the  physi- 
cians of  the  House.  The  managers  would  do  injustice 
to  their  feelings  also,  if  they  omitted  to  communicate  the 
high  sense  they  entertain  of  the  merits  and  exertions  of 
the  superintendent,  the  matron  and  the  other  officers 
of  the  institution. 

It  is  fervently  hoped  that  an  undertaking  which  has 
been  so  prosperously  commenced,  will  not  be  permit- 
ted to  relax  its  exertions  from  any  want  of  patronage. 
Private  contributions  still  continue  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  the  full  effects  of  the  plan  cannot  be 
realized  unless  they  are  continued  with  liberality.  The 
amount  of  the  annual  expense  is  about  twelve  thousand 
dollars;  and  an  interest  is  payable  on  the  permanent 
debt  of  $1320  per  annum. 

Had  this  establishment  been  formed  at  an  earlier 
day,  some  of  the  grievous  crimes  which  are  attracting 
public  attention,  might  never  have  been  perpetrated. 
One  of  the  individuals  now  under  indictment  in  this 
city,  for  a  capital  offence  recently  committed,  was  first 
a  convict  when  a  small  boy.  In  New  York  there  is  also 
at  this  time,  a  striking  instance  of  a  person,  who  having 
been  originidly  committed  to  piison  at  ten  years  of  age, 
has  regularly  returned  to  the  practice  of  iniquity  as 
soon  as  his  different  periods  of  confinement  have  termi- 
nated, until  he  has  at  length  numbered  eight  and  twen- 
ty years  in  jail.  The  cost  of  a  single  crimind  such  as 
these,  would  exceed  that  of  numbers  who  might  have 
beed  educated  and  reformed  in  a  House  of  Refuge. 
By  order  of  the  Boaid  of  .Managers, 

JOHN  SERGEANT,  President. 
Attest — James  J.  Bahciat,  Secretary. 
April  2r,  1830. 

The  House  of  Befuge,   in  account  current  with  Charles 

Bird,  Treasurer. 

DR. 

To  Cash  paid,  sundry  drafts  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  from  the  1st  May,  1829,  to  30th 
April,  1830,  forthecurrent  expenses  of  the 
House,  and  for  additional  buihlings,  $32,731  32 

To  do.  Loaned  on  pledge  of  stock,  9,000  GO 

To  do.   paid  in  full  of  loans  of  §500  each,from 

13  individuals,  1,300  00 

To  do.  paid  temporary  loans  from  sundry  in- 
dividuals, 7,100  00 

To  do.   paid  interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages, 

and  temporary  loans,  860  66 

To  do.  p.aid, contingent  expenses,viz:  drawing 
bonds  and  mortgages,  commissions  on  col- 
lections, repairs  of  property  in  Northern 
Liberties,  taxes,recordingdeed  and  ground 
rent,  &c.  &c.  159  99 

To  do.  paid,  annuity  to  Conrad  Kellar,  100  00 

B.ilance  on  hand,  176  45 

$51,428  42 


CR. 


1829,  May  1.— By  Balance  per  last  Report,  S  854  60 
Cash  received  for  subscriptions  and  donations,  2,230  77 
Do.  received  from  Joseph   S.   Lewis,   Esq. 

amount  of  mortgage  to  Insnr.anceCompany,  8,000  00 
Do.  recei"ed  from  Isaac  Collins,   amount   of 

mortgage  to  him,  9,000  00 
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Do.  received  amount  ofl^oans,  for  pledge  of 

stock,  9,000  00 

Do.  received  Interest  on  the  same,  94  30 

Do.  received  Rent  of  Property  in  Northern 

Liberties,  _  130  00 

Do.  received  for  County  Commissioners' 
draft  on  Slate  Treasurer,  amount  i)f  State 
Appropriations  from  the  county  of  Phila- 
adelpliia,  5,000  00 

Do.  received  Donation  from  the  Executors  of 
the  late  William  Mackenzie,  being  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  10  shares  m  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Penna.  4,648  00 

Do.  received  from  sundry  individuals,  tem- 
porary loans,  10,300  00 

Do.  received  from  sundrj'  articles  sold  at  the 
House,  to  wit:  rails,  scaffold,  poles,  shoes, 
&c.  &c.  412  60 

Do.  received  for  labour  of  boys,  1,758  15 

$51,428  42 


CHARLES  BIRD,  Treas. 


CITY  POLICE. 

The  subject  of  the  following  charge  of  the  Recorder, 
merits  the  serious  attention  of  every  citizen — as  his  safe- 
ty as  well  as  comfort  materially  depend  upon  a  well 
regulated  police.  The  complete  want  of  system,  sug- 
gested by  the  Recorder,  and  the  consequent  inability  of 
the  police,  however  capable  and  willing,  to  discharge 
their  duties,  demand  from  the  citizens  that  immediate 
measures  should  be  adopted,  to  remedy  the  defects 
which  he  has  so  ably  pointed  out.  We,  therefore,  sin- 
cerely hope,  that  his  well  intended  suggestions  will 
produce  an  active  co-operation  of  the  citizens,  to  sup- 
port him  in  his  endeavors  to  effect  a  reformation,  which 
eveiy  one  must  freely  admit  is  so  much  needed  in  our 
city.  Whether  this  can  be  best  accomplished  by  the 
appointment  of  a  Commiltee  of  Councils,  to  digest  a 
plan,  or  by  application  to  the  Legislature  at  its  next 
session,  with  a  view  to  obtain  such  changes  as  is  neces- 
sary in  the  organization  of  our  police,  we  leave  others  to 
determine — satisfied  that  in  whatever  course  may  be 
pursued,  the  aid  of  the  Recorder,  by  the  further  devel- 
opement  of  his  views,  may  be  safely  calculated  upon. 

Extract  from  a  Charge  delivered  to  the  Grand  Jury  of 
Philadelphia,  on  the  2\st  of  June,  1830,  by  Joseph  M'- 
Iltaise,  Esa-  Recorder  <f  the  City. 

Recent  Grand  Juries  of  the  City  and  County  of 
Philadelphia,  have  complained  of  the  existence  of  a 
large  class  of  illegal  practices,  by  which  intemperance 
and  gambling,  idleness,  disorder,  and  every  species  of 
improper  dissipation,  have  been  alarmingly  promoted, 
and  which  they  justly  regard  as  the  source  of  nearly  all 
the  crimes  known  in  society.  In  strong  language,  and 
with  becoming  earnestness,  they  have  demanded  the 
suppression  of  such  practices,  as  a  more  effective  means 
of  preventing  crime  than  the  severest  punishments.  In 
the  facts  and  the  reasoning  which  these  presentments 
contain,  (with  some  unimportant  exceptions,  where 
mistake  has  arisen  from  imperfect  information, )  and  in 
the  necessity  of  a  vigorous  effort  for  the  removal  of  the 
evils  referred  to,  the  members  of  this  court  fully  con- 
cur. We  take  this  opportunity,  however,  to  suggest  to 
your  notice  an  additional  inquiry,  which,  though  essen- 
tial to  the  object  in  view,  has  never  yet  been  distinctly 
presented,  and  which  is  entitled  to  claim  your  serious 
attention. 

The  practices  referred  to  have  been  called  unlawful; 
they  are  nearly  all  forbidden  either  by  common  law  or 


by  some  express  statute.  It  follows,  then,  that  though 
the  remedies  provided  are  in  some  respects  imperfect, 
and  might  be  improved  by  a  judicious  revision,  yet  the 
continuance  of  such  practices,  almost  without  interrup- 
tion,— their  daily  increase  in  defiance  of  all  authority, 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  want  of  legislative  pro- 
hibition. Hence  those  who  only  feel  the  mischief, 
without  investigating  the  means  of  relief,  naturally  im- 
pute to  courts  and  magistrates  a  defect  of  vigilance  or 
of  energy  in  performing  their  functions. 

Are  such  charges  founded  in  truth  and  justice,  and 
do  they  furnish  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  a  state  of 
things  which  all  agree  to  condemn  >  To  the  first  branch 
of  the  inquiry,  it  would  ill  become  us  to  attempt  an  an- 
swer,— but  to  the  second  we  reply  in  the  negative 
without  a  moment's  hesitation.  It  is  established  by 
facts, — it  is  demonstrated  by  the  plainest  reasoning,  up- 
on unquestionable  principles,  that  so  long  as  other  cir- 
cumstances remain  as  they  are,  neither  zeal  nor  vigi- 
lance, nor  the  display  of  determined  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  magistrate,  within  the  range  of  his  ph\sical  abili- 
ty, or  consistent  with  the  performance  of  other  duties, 
could  avail  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  decided  or  rad- 
ical change — that  offences  of  this  sort  remain  unpunish- 
ed, and  therefore  rapidly  increase,  not  because  courts 
and  magistrates  are  unwilling  to  execute  the  law,  but 
because  such  offences  have  never  been — and,  under 
present  arrangements,  never  can  be  brought  to  their  no- 
tice in  such  a  tangible  form  as  to  insure'convlction,  and 
with  such  certainty  and  regularity  as  to  render  wrong 
doing  an  unprofitable  pursuit. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  magistrate  has  certain 
duties  to  perform,  defined  by  law,  and  distinctly  limi- 
ted by  a  sense  of  propriety — and  that  he  constitutes  but 
one  element  in  a  system  of  |)olice.  If  other  elements 
be  wanting — If  other  functions  essential  to  the  discove- 
ry of  offences,  to  the  commencement  or  conduct  of  a 
prosecution,  be  imperfectly  performed,  or  absolutely 
neglected,  no  vigilance  of  his  can  supply  the  deficien- 
cy. He  is  therefore  not  justly  responsible  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  unlawful  practices,  unless  the  means  of  sup- 
pressing them  are  placed  at  his  disposal,  or,  in  other 
words,  unless  there  be  an  organized  system  of  prevent- 
ing and  punishing  crime,  with  all  its  departments  pro- 
perly filled.  In  this  particular,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm,  our  city  is  miserably  deficient;  and  here,  unless 
we  are  greatly  deceived,  may  be  found  the  true  reason 
why  evils  deeply  felt  and  constantly  complained  of, 
have  continued  to  accumulate  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
in  the  very  face  of  law,  and  in  defiance  of  the  public 
authorities.  To  sustain  this  position,  let  us  briefly  in- 
quire, what  are  the  essential  elements  of  a  well  organi- 
zed police? 

Tlie  only  basis  of  such  an  establishment  is  constant, 
accurate  and  detailed  information  as  to  all  persons.placea 
and  things,  which  ars,  or  probably  may  become,  the 
subjects  of  a  criminal  prosecution.  In  proportion  as 
such  intelligence  is  accurate  and  detailed  will  the  arm 
of  law  be  directed  with  certainty;  in  proportion  as  it  is 
constant  and  regidar,  will  the  action  of  the  police  be 
uniform  at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances.  Upon 
this  certainty  and  uniformity  of  operation  more  than  up- 
on any  other  cause  will  depend  its  permanent  influence 
ever  the  offending  classes.  Intelligence  may  be  collec- 
ted either  by  the  instrumentality  of  regular  agents  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  or  by  that  of  well-disposed  per- 
sons voluntarily  communicating  facts  within  their 
knowledge — or  by  a  combination  of  both.  It  is  not  safe 
to  rely  exclusively  uponvoluntary  communications  from 
private  citizens;  because  regularity  cannot  be  secured, 
and  because  inexperienced  individuals  are  constantly 
liable  to  deception  and  mistake.  Such  communications, 
moreover,  are  but  the  raw  material  of  evidence,  suffi- 
cient indeed  to  inform  the  mind,  and  guide  the  move- 
ments of  the  police  officer,  but  requiring  to  be  wrought 
into  the  form  of  legal  testimony  before  a  prosecution 
can  safely  be  commenced.     It  is  one  thing  to  know  a 
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fact  with  reasonable  certainty,  and  anothei-  to  demon- 
strate tliat  (act  to  ilie  satisfaction  of  a  jury.  To  take  a 
familiar  example.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  your  num- 
ber who  is  not  aware  of  tlie  existence  of  an  unlicensed 
tippling  house  ill  his  immediate  neighborhood,  and  who 
would  not  be  justified  from  his  own  knowledge  and  ob- 
servation in  pronouncing  that  such  was  its  character. — 
But  is  any  one  of  you  prepared,  to  present  such  a  house 
to  his  fellows  with  such  evidence  of  a  legal  kind,  as  will 
induce  tliem  to  find  a  bill,  or  a  petit  jury  to  render  a 
verdict  of  conviction?  Will  any  one  of  you,  will  any 
private  citizen  take  upon  himself  the  labour  and  odium 
of  ascertaining  and  arranging  that  evidence;  and  if  re- 
quired so  to  do,  would  he  not  treat  the  demand  as  an 
unreasonable  interference  with  his  private  occupations' 
Such  is  the  condition  and  the  character  of  all  the  inlelli- 
gence  which  the  police  receives  from  private  sources. 
It  is  valuable  as  a  clue  by  which  proper  testimony  may 
be  sought — but  much  patient  labor  and  diligent  investi- 
gation remain  to  be  bestowed,  before  it  assumes  a  form 
practically  effective.  This  labour  and  this  investigation 
are  the  appropriate  province  of  a  class  of  officers  inferi- 
or to  the  magistrate,  subject  to  his  entire  controul,  and 
moving  rapidly  and  quietly  from  place  to  place  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  service  may  require. 

We  perceive  then  that  a  regular  police  embraces 
three  distinct  and  essential  operations.  1.  The  collec- 
tion of  general  intelligence  from  its  own-regular  agents 
and  from  every  other  accessible  quarter.  2.  The  inves- 
tigation of  all  necessary  details  in  regard  to  that  intelli- 
gence and  the  preparation  of  legal  testimony  in  support 
of  each  specific  charge.  3-  The  arresting  of  offenders, 
and  committing  them  for  trial — at  which  latter  point  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  police  ends,and  that  of  Courts  begins. 

If  the  two  first  of  these  operations  be  not  properly 
performed,  it  will  be  sound  policy  to  omit  the  latter, 
because  every  prosecution  that  is  instituted  upon  insuf- 
ficient grounds  and  without  full  preparation  tends  to 
exhibit  the  law  under  a  ridiculous  aspect,  and  to  em- 
bolden oflTenders  by  examples  of  impunity.  They  must 
all  go  on  at  the  same  time,  or  all  must  stop — they  must 
be  so  conducted  as  to  support  each  other,  and  to  con- 
stitute one  regular  and  harmonious  system.  The  com- 
munity should  understand,  the  vicious  should  feel  that 
there  is  a  si/stem  constantly  in  motion — a  something 
which  by  the  laws  of  its  own  organization  must  act  uni- 
formly upon  the  same  subject  at  all  times — whose  move- 
ments are  the  necessary  results  of  that  organization — 
and  not  of  any  accidental  or  temporary  impulse. — The 
word  system  necessarily  includes  the  idea  of  a  centre  or 
head,  about  which  all  intelligence  must  be  collected — 
from  which  all  orders  should  emanate — responsible  to 
the  public  for  the  general  result — and  invested  with 
power  proportioned  to  that  responsibility.  He  must 
be  furnished  with  a  sufficient  number  of  subordinate  offi- 
cers— at  once  intelligent,  industrious,and  promptly  obe- 
dient. To  secure  these  qualitiestliey  should  derive  their 
offices  directly  from  him,  and  be  removable  at  all  times 
for  incapacity  or  neglect — they  should  receive  a  fixed 
compensation,  adequate  to  the  decent  maintenance  of 
their  families,  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  engage  in 
any  other  pursuit — they  should  be  constantly  and  abso- 
lutely at  his  disposal,  in  order  that  the  necessary  force 
may  always  be  concentrated  upon  a  given  point,  that 
every  movement  of  the  police  may  be  certain,  success- 
ful and  overpowering,  and  that  each  case  may  constitute 
a  strong  example  to  all  others  similarly  offending. 

After  stating  these  obvious,  hut  essential  principles,  is 
any  argument  necessary  to  shew  that  they  do  not  cor- 
respond with  the  arrangements  now  existing  in  oar  city. 
We  have  in  the  Mayor  a  head  of  the  police,  with  two 
intelligent  high  constables,  appointed,  paid,  and  liable 
to  be  disposed  of  in  the  manner  referred  to.  So  far  as 
the  absolute  controul  over  two  individuals  enables  the 
Mayor  to  conduct  his  business  with  regularity  and  order; 
so  far  as  those  individuals  are  physically  able  to  enforce 
the  ordinances — watch  over  the  ofTences  and  penetrate 


the  sources  of  crime  in  a  crowded  city,  whose  popular 
tion  of  wmng  doers  is  counted  by  thousands — practice 
and  principle  may  be  said  to  agree.  But  here  they  sep- 
arate to  meet  no  more.  The  ward  constables  stand  on 
a  different  footing:  an  egregious  error  in  their  mode  of 
appointment  determines  their  character,  and  influences 
their  whole  subsequent  conduct — renders  them  inde- 
pendent of  proper  and  necessary  controul,  and  subjects 
them  to  the  power  of  a  large  number  of  those  who  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  are  grievous  offenders:  Besides, 
their  maintenance  is  derived  from  the  service  of  civil 
process,  which  they  are  bound  to  execute  under  heavy 
penalties,  and  they  cannot  be  paid  for  the  kind  of  duty 
which  is  at  once  the  most  important  and  laborious  — 
When,  therefore,  we  say  that  no  habitual  dependence 
can  be  placed  upon  their  assistance,  we  mean  no  impu- 
tation upon  this  class  of  officers,  we  merely  aver,  that 
to  expect  from  men  so  chosen  and  so  paid,  and  of  whom 
such  multiform  services  are  required,  the  qualities  of  a 
prompt  and  efficient  police,  is  asking  them  to  rise  above 
the  ordinary  failings  of  hunian  nature,  and  to  resist  the 
invariable  motives  of  human  action.  An  obvious  change 
in  their  mode  of  appointment  might  absolve  them 
from  external  influence,  and  place  them  more  directly 
under  the  magistrate's  control;  but  so  long  as  the  ser- 
vice of  civil  process  forms  a  part  of  their  duty,  and  occu- 
pies a  great  portion  of  t!ieir  time,  they  must  be  regard- 
ed in  the  light  of  irregular  auxiliaries,  valuable  indeed 
for  particular  purposes  and  on  special  emergencies,  but 
still  not  calculated  fur  systematic  operations. 

About  one  hundred  watchmen  employed  by  the  city, 
complete  the  police  as  at  present  organized.  They 
perform  a  routine  of  duty  limited  certainly  by  custom, 
and  perhaps  by  the  terms  of  their  engagement,  to  a 
narrow  compass,  and  not  embracing  the  most  essential 
particulars  to  which  we  have  referred.  Their  compen- 
sation, though  adequate  to  the  services  performed,  is 
still  too  little  for  the  maintenance  of  a  family,  and  they 
all  look  to  some  other  employment  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency. Thus  situated,  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  con- 
clude, that  any  increase  of  duty  interfering  with  the 
time  allotted  to  private  business,  would  be  unthankfully 
received  and  reluctantly  attended  to — that  deriving 
their  office,  and  receiving  nearly  all  their  instructions 
from  a  source  unconnected  with  the  police,  they  might, 
though  nominally  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  mayor, 
prefer  to  enjoy  a  virtual  independence;  and  that,  should 
he  attempt  to  organize  a  more  efficient  system  through 
their  instrumentality,  he  would  find  himself  embarrassed 
by  fruitless  efforts  to  coerce  obedience,  and  might  em- 
ploy his  whole  leisure  in  vexatious  disputes  about  his 
own  power  or  their  responsibility.  When  we  say  this, 
we  speak  from  history. 

In  thus  comparing  the  existing  police  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  with  the  ideas  we  entertain  of  an  efficient 
system,  we  have  consulted  brevity  as  much  as  practica- 
ble, and  perhaps  at  the  hazard  of  being  imperfectly  un- 
derstood. We  have  had  no  object  in  view  but  to  direct 
your  attention,  and  that  of  the  public,  to  the  interesting 
question,  whether  the  impunity  of  crime,  and  the  in- 
crease of  vicious  and  disorderly  habits,  may  not  fairly 
be  attributed  to  defective  arrangements  for  prevention 
and  punishment;  and  if  so,  whether  the  obvious  reme- 
dy should  not  be  promptly  apphed.  We  do  not  mean 
to  convey  the  idea  that  a  more  numerous  police,  or  one 
in  the  aggregate  more  expensive,  is  demanded  by  the 
state  of  the  city — we  complain  only  of  defective  organi- 
zation; of  the  absence  of  syslem&direct  responsibility;  of 
total  incapacity  for  vigorous  or  harmonious  action.  The 
present  plan  compared  with  its  results  is  grievously  ex- 
pensive; a  far  less  number,  brought  properly  into  opera- 
tion, would  dojmuch  more  service;  &  the  same  number, 
with  no  important  (if  any)  addition  of  cost,  might  be 
rendered  available  for  all  the  business  of  preventingf 
crime,  while  it  should  be  infinitely  more  prompt  in 
bringing  actual  offenders  to  justice. 

One  additional  remark  may  serve  to  demonstrate  that 
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these  views  are  not  entirely  chimerical,  and  to  meet 
that  feeling,  more  or  less  prevalent  in  every  communil)', 
which  tenaciously  adheres  to  established  order,  and  re- 
gards with  distrust  every  suggestion  of  change.  The 
fundamental  principles  of  our  present  police  were  bor- 
rowed, together  with  other  municipal  regulations,  fi'om 
those  of  England — which  having  their  origin  in  a  rude 
state  of  socie(y,  and  intended  to  operate  upon  a  scatter- 
ed population,  were  not  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  a  crowded  metropolis,  and  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  progress  of  criminal  art  or  general  refinement.  It 
was  the  policy  of  the  English  government  to  consider 
even  abuses  as  sanctified  by  time,  and  to  resist  all  re- 
form as  a  hazardous  and  almost  sacrilegious  experiment. 
Hence,  from  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  present  gen- 
eration, notwithstanding  the  increase  of  population,  and 
the  revolutions  wrought  in  the  habits,  manners,  and  bu- 
siness of  men,  the  London  pohce  in  its  essential  features 


These  are  questions  which  the  public  are  called  upon 
to  consider  by  the  strongest  motives  of  self-preservation, 
and  which  upon  their  responsibility  to  posterity  they 
must  decide.  By  candidly  slating  them  we  have  per- 
formed our  duty;  and  we  have  not  ventured  upon  the 
subject  without  calm  reflection,  diligent  enquiry  ints 
facts,  and  some  opportunities  of  personal  observation. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result,  we  sh.all  endeavour  to  per- 
form our  duty,  so  that  no  want  of  diligence,  no  relaxa- 
tion of  energy  in  the  proceedings  of  this  court,  can  be 
justly  numbered  among  the  causes  or  encouragement 
of  crime. 

One  or  two  remarks  indirectly  connected  with  the 
subject  to  which  our  attention  has  heretofore  been  de- 
voted, will  close  this  address.  This  court  about  nine 
months  since  announced  its  policy  with  reference  to  the 
granting  of  tavern  licenses — namely,  "to  exercise  great 
caution  in   the  granting  of  licenses,   to  check   their  in- 


remained  the  same,   and  was  only  altered  by  a  constant  [  crease,  and  so  far  as  consistent  with  justice   to   individ- 
increase  in  tlie  numbers  of  those  connected  with  its  ope-    uals,  to  diminish  their  number;  to  listen  with  attention 


rations.  Nothing  like  recurrence  to  original  principles 
— nothing  like  adaptation  to  a  new  state  of  society — 
nothing  like  the  introduction  of  order  and  system,  so  as 
to  give  to  a  limiled  force  the  utmost  possible  efficiency, 
was  ever  listened  to.  The  constituted  authorities  went 
on  to  accumulate  error  upon  error,  absurdity  upon  ab- 
surdity, expense  upon  expense — blindly  multiplying 
the  mere  number  of  agents,  and  rendering  those  agents 
useless  and  unnumageable  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
ber. As  a  natural  consequence,  the  present  ministry, 
when  they  came   into  power,  found   a  stale   of  things 

deeply     embarrassing    and    seriously    alarming the 

wretched  and  loathsome  consequences  of  centuries  of 
mismanagement  accumulated  upon  their  hands — vice 
increasing — crime  emboldened  by  prescriptive  impuni- 
ty, and  an  instant  necessity  for  a  complete  and  radical 
reformation. 

To  their  immortal  honour  be  it  spoken,  they  ventured 
to  institute  a  thorough  reform,  to  level  this  Gothic  fab- 
ric, to  remove  this  worthless  lumber,  and  to  substitute 
a  system  of  operations  adapted  to  use  and  proportioned 
to  each  other — founded  in  common  sense  and  guided  by 
practical  experience — a  system  corresponding  in  prin- 
ciple with  that  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain, 
and  thus  far  eminently  successful.  It  was  no  common 
task — it  involved  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  character, 
and  called  for  a  rare  mixture  of  judgment  and  energy. 
Perhaps  the  illustrious  individual  at  tlie  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration was  never  engaged  in  a  more  embarrassing 
campaign,  than  that  which  he  undertook  against  rooted 
prejudice  and  venerable  absurdity — perhaps  he  never 
grappled  with  an  enemy  more  formidable  for  number  or 
discipline  than  the  criminals  of  London — and  certainly 
he  raised  in  the  field  of  Watt  rloo  no  nobler  or  more  en- 
during monument  of  his  fame,  than  is  implied  in  the 
success  of  these  new  regulations. 

The  simple  question  then  arises  for  this  community 
to  answer — Will  tliey  adhere  to  a  system  obviously 
defective,  which  the  very  country  of  its  origin  has 
been  compelled  to  abandon  after  a  long  and  disastrous 
experiment'  iVIust  they  pass  through  the  same  painful 
process  to  arrive  at  conviction — and  will  they  wait  until 
an  instant  and  stern  necessity  becomes  the  advocate  of 
reform'  Or,  obeying  the  dictates  of  common  prudence, 
will  they  think,  and  reason  and  act  upon  tUe  subject, 
while  to  do  so  is  comparatively  easy,  before  the  evil  has 
reached  its  crisis  or  gained  the  force  of  inveterate  habit' 
Is  it  not  true  that  strong  checks  are  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  order  of  a  crowded  metropolis;  that  by  a  spe- 
cies of  moral  fermentation, passion  is  unnaturally  excited 
and  the  growth  of  crime  stimulated  and  quickened;  that 


to  every  complaint  of  irregular  conduct  and  promptly 
to  visit  each  instance  of  irregularity  with  its  appropriate 
discipline."  Pursuing  this  policy,  measures  were  soon 
after  taken  to  prepare  a  new  set  of  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  applicants,  calculated  to  prevent  deception, 
elicit  information,  and  secure  responsibility — which 
rules  were  adopted  at  the  last  session  and  are  now  in 
force.  The  number  of  taverns  has  consequently  dimin- 
ished within  the  last  year,  and  the  natural  operation  of  a 
late  act  of  Assembly  will  soon  effect  the  removal  of 
those  which  Grand  Juries  have  referred  to  as  public 
grievances.  In  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  a  similar 
spirit  has  prevailed,  and  a  large  number  of  applications 
for  the  renewal  of  licenses  have  been  rejected  at  its 
present  term.  Its  president  has  suggested,  and  the 
court  as  we  understand  have  adopted,  a  further  prin- 
ciple, in  which  we  iieartily  concur,  calculated  to  pre- 
vent the  worst  effects  heretofore  experienced  from  li- 
censed taverns.  It  is  founded  on  the  7th  section  of  the 
Actof22d  April,  17'94,  "for  the  suppression  of  vice  and 
immorality"  which  is  construed  to  authorize  the  courts 
to  refuse  the  renewal  of  a  license  where  Xhii  presence  of 
any  "billiard  table,  E.  0.  table  or  other  device  for  the  pur- 
dose  of  gaming,"  on  the  applicant's  premises,  is  ascer- 
tained, whether  the  use  of  such  device  be  proved  or  not. 
It  is  a  construction  clearly  sustained  by  the  words  of  the 
law,  consistent  with  its  spirit  and  obviously  necessary 
for  its  practical  execution.  It  cannot  operate  harshly 
after  notice  has  thus  been  given,  because  those  who 
merely  own  without  intending  to  use  such  instruments 
of  mischief,  may  remove  them  from  their  premises  with- 
out inconvenience.  Such  restrictions  upon  the  num- 
ber of  tavern  licenses  are  calculated  to  produce  many 
valuable  results,  if  the  conduct  of  the  tavern  keeper  be 
closely  inspected.  Here  again  is  a  forcible  illustration 
of  the  necessity  of  imparting  life  and  vigor  to  our  police 
system. 

.\gain:  as  it  will  be  your  duty  to  visit  the  various  pris- 
ons of  the  city  and  county,  and  report  upon  their  con- 
dition, we  once  more  invite  particular  attention  to  that 
in  Arch  street,  devoted  to  the  reception  of  untried  pris- 
oners, and  of  persons  under  sentence  for  minor  offences. 
We  have  more  than  once  remarked  in  unvarnished  terms 
upon  this  receptacle;  we  have  spoken  of  it  as  disgrace- 
ful to  a  civilized  community,  and  especially  unworthy 
of  a  city  like  ours,  famed  for  the  benvolence  and  hu- 
manity of  its  institutious,  and  proud  of  having  taken  the 
lead  in  the  great  business  of  prison  reform.  Repeated 
Grand  Juries  have  concurred  in  this  opinion,  and  have 
expressed  it  too  in  the  most  forcible  language;  but  still 
the  evil  continues  loathsome  as  before,  incapable  ofal- 


while  population  creeps  onward  with  an  arithmetical  leviation  by  any  effort  of  its  managers,  because  the 
progress,  wickedness  and  vice  start  into  existence  in  a  prison  is  wretchedly  constructed,  and  scarcely  equal  to 
geometrical  ratio.  If  sn,  there  must  be  a  point  at  which  the  tolerable  accommodation  of  half  its  inmates.  We 
the  latter  will  defy  all  moral  or  legal  constraint,  when  attribute  no  fault  to  the  Board  of  Inspectors — on  the 
reformation  will  come  too  late,  and  the  community  must  contrary  we  have  witnessed  in  them  an  anxious  desire  to 
be  abandoned  as  a  prey  to  passion  and  dishonesty.  |  improve  its  condition.     The  grievance   is   one  which 
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this  public  alone  can  remedy  by  erecting  a  building  up- 
on some  judicious  plan  and  ol  adequate  uimensions. — 
Should  disputes  arise  about  details  of  such  a  plan,  no 
one  will  deny  that  personal  cleanliness,  health, and  cluss- 
ification  of  prisoners  are  cardinal  points — ncitlier  of 
which,  under  present  arrangeaients,  can  possibly  be 
providetl  for. 

If  no  motive  of  common  justice  or  common  humanity, 
if  no  consideration  for  the  character  of  the  community, 
will  induce  our  citizens  or  their  proper  agents  to  take 
up  this  subject,  and  remove  the  stigma — policy  at  all 
events  should  produce  that  effect.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, that  imprisonment  for  short,  specific  periods 
is  among  the  most  potent  and  valuable  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  the  magistrates.  Were  any  guarantee  furnish- 
ed that  the  prisoner  would  come  forth  no  worse  than 
he  entered,  setting  aside  the  chances  of  a  favourable 
change — we  should  apply  this  punishment  with  the  ut- 
most freedom  to  all  incipient  offenders  whom  it  was  de- 
sirable to  clieck  at  an  early  stage  of  their  career,  and 
we  might  thus  prevent  a  great  amount  of  maturer  crime. 
But  while  that  prison  remains  what  it  is,  a  mere  acade- 
my of  wickedness,  where  criminal  instruction  is  literal- 
ly forced  into  the  eyes  and  the  ears;  whilst  it  continues 
to  be  an  abominable  place — its  very  atmosphere  corrup- 
tion— its  associations  hopelessly  degrading;  whilst  a  sen- 
tence of  confinement  there  is  a  sentence  of  exile  from 
the  means  and  motives  of  reformation,  Irom  shtime  and 
decency  and  self  respect — tlie  arm  of  the  Court  is  effec- 
tually paralized,  they  pronounce  a  sentence  involving 
such  consequences  with  pain  and  reluctance — and  nev- 
er but  under  a  sense  of  duty  to  society,  parmount  to  all 
considerations  in  reference  to  the  individual. 

Having  thus  discharged  our  duty  in  a  last,  as  far  as 
we  could  make  it  so,  an  unqualified  expression  of  our 
opinion  in  regard  to  this  prison,  we  conclude  with  the 
hope  that  a  subject  so  impiutant  will  no  longer  plead 
in  vain  for  attention  and  reform. 


MINUTES  OF  THE   EXECUTIVE  COUNCIt^- 

1700  TO  1715. 

We  this  day  commence  publishing  extracts  from  the 
rough  minutes  of  the  F.xccutive  Council  (in  the  hand- 
writing of  James  Lngan,)  from  17U0  to  1712,  from  the 
originals  in  posse.ssion  of  the  HistoricalCommittcc  of  the 

AmEBICAN  PillLOSOPIlICAL  SOCIETT. 

iit  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia  fhe  ISlh  day  oflOth 

mo.  1700. 

Pr.isEXT:  — 

IViUiam  Penn,  Proprietary  and  Governor. 

Edtt-ard  Shippen,  I    John  Moll, 

Samuel  Carpenter,  William  Biles, 

Thomas  Story,  |    Humphrey  Murray. 

Thomas  Tress  and  Nicholas  Pierce,  Overseers  of  the 
I'oor  for  the  town  of  Philadelphia,  complained  that 
fhey  have  been  out  of  purse  to  the  value  of  ±42,  laid  out 
for  the  use  of  ihe  poor,  more  than  they  have  received, 
and  desire  this  Board  would  direct  a  metliod  ior  their 
reing  reimbursed. 

Ordered,  That  the  Justices  of  the  City  be  sent  for  to 
come  before  the  Governor  to-morrow  morning  about  10 
of  the  clock,  to  concert  measures  to  be  taken  in  that 
affair. 

Griffith  Jones  first  purchaser,  and  Henry  Elfred  mean 
purchaser  under  him,  complain  that  a  part  of  a  Bank 
Lott  in  the  front  street,  before  the  Blew  Anchor  grant- 
ed by  the  Proprietary's  Committee  by  desire  to  the  said 
Griffith  Jones,  and  by  him  sold  to  John  Townscnd,  who 
sold  it  to  the  said  Elfred,  was  by  a  public  order  of  Gov. 
Lloyd,  attended  by  the  Justices,  taken  for  the  use  ofthe 
pubhck.  The  said  F.lfred's  building  hindred  and  stopt, 
to  their  great  damage  by  the  ground*cnts  not  being 
paid  to  G.  Jones,  and  bv  Fl.  Elfred's  being  molested  and 
Vol.  VI.  ■  '2    » 


thereupon  his  materials  for  buihling  in  a  great  mea- 
sure lost.  H.  Flower  and  other  evidences  appeared  ai.d 
certified  that  the  Justices  stopt  F.lfred's  building  about 
the  year  1691y  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  proceed 
therein.         Adjourned  till  to-morrow,  10  ofthe  clock. 

M  a  Council  held  at  Phi  lad.  ihe  lOlh  r.flOthvio.  17C0. 

PUKSEST 

Proprietary  and  Governor. 
Edward  Shippen,  I     Samuel  Carpenter, 

John  Moll,  &, 

Thomas  Story,  |     Humphrey  Murray. 

In  pursuance  ofthe  Order  of  yesterday,  that  the  Jus- 
tices should  be  sumnioned  to  conclude  on  some  mea- 
sures for  satisfying  the  debt  due  to  the  Overseers  of  the 
Poor — Accordingly  Samuel  Hichardson,  Kathan  Stan- 
bury,  and  Jolin  Jones,  (Edward  Shippen  being  in  the 
Council,)  appeared,  and  the  measures  being  debated, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  said  Justices  shall  forthwith  con- 
fer v;ith  the  said  Oveiseers  on  the  subject.  And  accord- 
ingly they  went;  and  returning,  E.  Shippen  reported 
that  it  was  agreed  that  if  the  money  could  be  raised  be- 
fore next  County  Court  for  Philadelphia  (for  which  en- 
deavours should  be  used,)  the  .said  Overseers  should 
continue  in  their  charge,  it  not,  they  must  wait  till  the 
County  Levy  be  raised,  and  in  the  mean  time  be  left  to 
their  choice,  whether  they  would  act  further  or  not. 

The  business  of  Henry  Elfrilh  and  Griffith  Jones  be- 
ing adjourned  yesteiday  to  this  morning,  was  again 
brought  on. 

Ordered,  That  David  Lloyd,  in  whose  hands  several 
papers  relating  to  that  affair  are  said  to  be  lodged, 
should  be  ciilled,  and  accordingly  he  came  and  produ- 
ced a  petition  signed  by  several  house-keepers  and  in- 
habitants requesting  that  there  being  the  greatest  con- 
veniency  of  a  landing  place  and  harbour  at  that  ])lace  of 
the  bank  where  the  Blue  Anchor  stood,  it  should  be 
ordered  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  who  have  power 
thereof,  to  be  laid  out  for  a  public  landing  place  and 
harbour,  that  being  the  inducing  reason  at  first  to  settle 
the  town  where  it  now  is.  There  was  also  produced  an 
order  of  Council  held  at  Philidelphia  the  4th  of  6th  mo. 
1691,  in  the  rough  draught,  that  the  place  should  be  re- 
served for  a  landing  place,  &c. 

Uesolved,  That  there  shall  be  measures  taken  by  next 
Council  day,  that  the  town  of  Philadelphia  shall  make 
satisfaction  to  the  said  Elfrith  for  the  losses  he  has  sus- 
tained. 

A  petition  of  George  Northrap  was  read  complaining 
that  a  Koad  being  laid  out  by  order  ofthe  Court  to  Pe- 
ter Dale's  mill,  through  the  petitioners  plantation,  his 
Cornfield  fence  coming  in  ui)on  the  Koad,  as  laid  out, 
was  cut  and  thrown  down  to  his  great  damage,  without 
any  necessity  or  couveniency  to  the  persons  that  did  it; 
and  therefore  requests  that  he  may  be  redressed.  He 
complains  also  that  there  are  two  roads  through  his  land, 
lying  very  near  together,  by  which  he  is  a  great  sufier- 
er.  And  desires  th.at  they  may  be  both  laid  into  one, 
which  will  be  as  convenient. 

Ordered,  That  this  be  left  to  be  considered  with  Jcs. 
Ashton's  business. 

Ajiplication  being  again  made  to  this  Board  by  Wm. 
Smith,  in  pursuance  ot  his  petition  formerly  given  in — 
That  his  Son,  Wm.  Smith,  prisoner  in  the  countv  gaol 
of  Philadelphia,  for  a  Rape,  might  be  admitted  to  Ball; 
the  rigour  of  the  season,  and  the  length  of  time  b\  his 
not  being  brought  to  trial  in  September  last,  rendering 
his  confinement  extreme  h.ard,and  scarce  supportable. 

John  Moore,  Attorney  General  for  the  King,  and  D. 
Loyd  for  the  prisoner,  ajjpeared.  It  was  pleaded  by  D. 
L.  in  behalf  ofthe  prisoner,  that  felony  had  often  been 
bailed,  though  felony  of  death.  Objected  bv  the  King's 
Attorney,  that  this  was  only  where  the  presumption  of 
innocence  was  strong,  which  here  was  the  contrary;  but 
continued  to  say  it  was  his  opinion  he  might  and  ought 
to  be  bailed  as  the  case  now  stood,  for  that  it  would 
scarce  be  possible  to  convict  him  for  want  of  evidence, 
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he  having  clandestinely  married  the  woman,  and  as 
they  were  now  one  flesh  she  could  give  no  evidence 
against  her  husband. 

Elizabeth  Henbury,  the  woman  herself,  was  sent  for, 
and  appearing',  she  confessed  her  former  evidence  giv- 
en before  E.  Shippen,  as  also  that  she  was  since  marri- 
ed, to  which  she  says  slie  was  persuaded,  to  save  the 
man's  life;  and  a  certificate  of  their  marriage  under  the 
hands  of  13  persons  was  produced,  which  though  not 
legal  must  invalidate  the  evidence  or  take  off'  the  force 
of  it. 

Ordered,  thereupon,  that  Edward  Shippen  take  Bail 
by  recognizance  of  the  father  and  son,  in  the  sum  of 
JE500,  for  the  said  prisoner's  appearance  at  the  next 
Provincial  Court  at  Philadelphia,  &c. 

M  a  Council  held  at  Philad.  the  Ulhofthe  12lhma.l700. 
Pbesent — 
The  Proprietary  and  Governor. 
Edward  Shippen,  I     Griffith  Owen, 

Samuel  Carpenter,        |     Humphry  Murray. 

A  certain  negroe,  named  Jack,  having  some  time  in 
the  6th  month  last,  by  firing  a  gun,  killed  a  young  Eng- 
lishman, son  to  Wm.  Rakestraw,  for  which  he  was  com- 
mitted close  prisoner  in  the  gaol  of  Philadelphia,  where 
he  has  to  this  time  continued;  and  it  being  necessary 
that  his  trial  sliould  be  expedited. 

Ordered,  Because  the  late  law  past  in  the  last  sessions 
of  Assembly  for  trial  of  negroes  does  not  look  back  to 
acts  perpetrated  before  the  publication  of  the  said  law,8c 
because  the  former  law  cannot  be  now  thought  in  force. 
That  the  said  negroe  shall  be  tried  by  and  according  to 
the  Common  Law  of  England. 

The  List  Assembly  General  held  at  Newcastle,  having 
been  prorogued  by  the  Proprietary  and  Gevernor,  to 
the  first  day  of  the  second  month  next,  it  was  proposed 
by  the  Governor  to  be  considered,  whether  the  said  As- 
sembly should  meet  on  the  day  to  which  it  was  pro- 
rogued or  should  be  dissolved. 

Ordered,  That  the  consideration  thereof  be  adjourn- 
ned  to  the  next  sitting  of  Council. 

The  petition  of  the  freeholders  in  and  about  the  town 
of  Chichester,  was  read,  setting  forth  that  Lieut.  Gov. 
Markhamand  Council  had  granted  to  tlie  said  town  of 
Cliichester  the  privilege  of  a  fair  and  market,  and  there- 
fore humbly  request  that  what  was  then  imperfectly 
done  the  Governor  would  be  pleased  fully  to  complete 
and  perfect. 

Itesolved,  That  they  shall  have  a  charter  for  a  fair 
and  market,  with  this  proviso — That  because  some  com- 
plaints have  been  made  against  fairs  in  general,  their 
fair  should,  notwithstanding  any  thing  contained  in  the 
said  charter,be  put  downwhenever  it  should  be  thought 
fit;  that  the  other  fairs  of  the  government  should  be  al- 
so suppressed.  Adjourned. 

At  a  Council  held  at  Philad.  the  15th  of  the  12thmo.l700. 
Present — 
The  Proprietary  and  Governor. 
Edward  Shippen,  1     Griffeth  Owen, 

Samuel  Carpenter,        1  & 

Thomas  Story,  |    Humphry  Murray. 

The  consideration  of  the  prorogation  of  the  Assembly 
being  adjourned  to  this  day,  the  matter  was  again  taken 
up  and  debated. 

It  was  observed,  that  some  of  the  laws  past  in  the  last 
session  of  Assembly  being  in  some  things  deficient  and 
in  others  redundant,  especially  that  of  marriage,  that 
for  the  trials  of  negroes,  &c.  and  therefore  it  was  pro- 
posed to  be  considered  whether  it  might  not  be  expe- 
dient that  the  Assembly  should  be  again  called  to  review 
and  amend  them. 

Objected  that  at  the  prorogation  the  Proprietary  and 
Governor  gave  the  members  his  word  that  they  should 


meet  no  more  this  year  unless  something  of  great  mo- 
ment and  emergency  occurred  that  rendered  it  necessa- 
ry, and  the  people  in  general  will  be  very  uneasy  at  the 
expense  and  trouble. 

Kesolved,  That  w  hat  has  been  proposed  of  reviewing 
the  laws  will  not  be  thought  of  sufficient  moment  to  have 
the  Assembly  called;  and,  therefore. 

Ordered,  That  a  proclamation  be  issued  for  prorogu- 
ing the  said  Assembly  till  a  longer  time,  but  that  thty 
be  not  yet  dissolved. 

The  business  about  the  free  landing  place  at  the  Blue 
Anchor,  debated  before  this  Board  on  the  19th  day  of 
the  10th  mo.  last  was  again  considered. 

Ordered,  That  it  be  still  recommended  to  the  per- 
sons to  whom  it  was  before  recommended,  further  to 
continue  their  care,  and  consult  some  of  the  inhabitants 
in  town  who  may  chiefly  have  the  benefits,andsee  what 
can  be  done  therein. 

It  being  represented  that  the  laws  made  and  past 
against  strangers  travelling  without  Passes,  and  obliging 
Innkeepers  to  give  notice  to  some  Magistrate,  of  stran- 
gers coming  to  lodge  at  their  houses  has  been  much 
neglected,  and  seldom  put  in  practice. 

Ordered,  That  there  shall  be  a  proclamation  drawn 
up  and  published,  requiring  all  persons  more  duly  to 
observe  the  said  laws  and  more  efi'ectually  to  put  them 
in  execution. 

Jt  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia  the  18th  day  of  the  121h 
Month  1700. 

PnESEST. 

The  Proprietary  and  Governor, 
Edward  Shippen,  I  Thomas  Story, 

Samuel  Carpenter,  Humphry  Murray. 

Griffeth  Owen,  | 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  last  sitting  of  this  Board 
the  proclamation  which  should  have  been  drawn  up  to 
inforce,  and  more  vigorously  put  in  execution  these 
paragraphs  in  the  two  laws  passed  in  thi^  Province 
against  Pirates  and  illegal  trade,  relating  to  strangers 
travelling  without  passes.  Innkeepers  entertaining  stran- 
gers without  giving  notice  to  a  magistrate,  &.C.,  was 
called  for,  but  not  being  ready.  It  is  ordered,  That 
such  an  instrument  be  forthwith  drawn  up  and  publish- 
ed strictly  requiring  that  no  strangers  shall  travel  with- 
out a  pass  and  that  all  Innkeepers  and  keepers  of  pub- 
lic houses  and  ordinaries  give  due  notice  of  all  strangers 
coming  to  their  houses  to  some  neighbouring  magis- 
trate or  in  case  of  remoteness  from  a  magistrate  to  two 
houskeepers  of  the  neighbourhood,  also  that  no  ferry- 
men, wherymen,  boatmen  &c.  transport  or  carry  any 
strangers  or  suspicious  person  without  producing  a 
good  testimonial  under  the  hand  of  a  magistrate. 

Ordered  also,  That  no  ferryman  shall  be  permitted 
to  ply  the  river  Delaware  in  this  government  without 
first  giving  bond  at  the  Secretarie's  Office,  That  they 
shall  not  carry  out  of  nor  into  this  province  any  stran- 
gers that  may  be  suspected  of  Piracy  or  being  criminals 
or  runaways. 

At  a  Council  lield  at  Philadelphia  the  5th  day  of  the  first 
Month,  1700-1. 
Present. 
The  Proprietor  and  Governor, 
Samuel  Carpenter,    1  Griffeth  Owen, 
Thomas  Story,  |  Caleb  Pusey. 

A  petition  subscribed  by  Ffr.  Daniel  Pasforins  by  or- 
der and  in  behalf  of  the  German  Corporation  was  read. 
That  by  the  Proprietaries  advice  and  direction  they  had 
seated  themselves  so  close  together  that  they  scarce 
have  room  to  live,  but  especially  that  the  Proprietary 
by  his  chartei'in  the  year  1689,  had  granted  several 
considerable  privilegfis  to  the  Germans  of  the  province 
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by  making  them  a  corporalion,  by  virtue  of  which  they 
lookefl  upon  themselves  cxennpted  from  Ihe  jurisdic- 
-  tion  of  the  county  Court  of  Philadelphia,  and  from  all 
taxes  and  levies  of  the  same,  havinj,'  a  Court  of  Record 
and  magistrates  within  themselves  and  defraying  all  the 
public  charges  of  their  said  town  &  corporation,  without 
any  assistance  from  the  rest  of  the  county.  At  which 
some  persons  being  dissatisfied  ihey  requested  that  (he 
Governor  by  way  of  explanation  would  declare  that 
they  are  exempted  from  ail  the  s.iid  charges  and  county 
levies. 

*  Their  charter  being  called  for  a  copy  of  it  prodnced 
by  which  it  appeared  they  had  a  full  power  of  holding 
a  Court  of  Record  and  of  trying  causes  judicially  within 
themselves  but  had  no  other  grant  for  representatives 
to  sit  in  Assembly  than  what  the  rest  of  ye  countj'  had. 
It  was  objected  therefore  that  they  having  the  same 
privilege  of  choosing  members  with  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
ty ought  to  have  their  proportion  of  their  charges, 
but  this  being  dsne  by  a  county  charge  only  and  not  a 
provincial,  if  they  were  exempted  from  Ihe  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Philadelphia  they  would  by  that 
means  enjoy  the  privilege  ol  the  laws  and  yet  contrib- 
ute nothing  towards  the  said  charge,  also,  that  the  roads 
and  bridges  near  their  Corporation,  but  without  the 
bounds  of  it  being  chiefly  for  their  service  ought  not  to 
be  bore  by  the  county  while  they  all  went  Tree.  To 
this  it  was  answered.  That  they  were  at  the  charge  of 
all  their  own  higlrwa)  es  and  bridges,  which  were  ser- 
viceable to  the  country  no  less  than  the  others  were  to 
them.)  Hereupon  this  several  difficulties  arising,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  full  consideration  of  the  whole  affair 
should  be  deferred  till  another  Council  day. 

The  business  about  the  free  landing  place  meved  to 
this  board  on  the  15th  of  the  last  month  was  this  day  a- 
gain  moved  and  inquired  how  far  those  persons  to  whose 
care  it  was  committed  had  proceeded  and  what  they 
had  effected  therein,  who  answered  that  upon  trial 
made  with  several  of  the  inhabitants  they  found  no  in- 
clination towards  complyance  with  what  was  proposed 
whereupon  it  was — Ordered,  That  about  a  score  of  the 
most  considerable  inhabitants  in  the  lower  ends  of  the 
Front  and  Second  streets  should  be  summoned  to  meet 
the  Governor  at  4  in  the  afternoon. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  should  send  a  summons 
and  then  adjourned  to  4  in  the  afternood. 

Post  meridiem  ejusdemdie; — Present  the  same  as  be- 
fore. 

Pursuant  to  the  summons  ordered  in  the  morning,  17 
of  the  inhabitants  appeared  and  the  subject  matter  was 
proposed  and  fully  discoursed  of  but  they  showed  no 
inclination  to  comply  with  what  the  Governor  thought 
might  reasonably  be  expected  of  them  and  they  there- 
upon were  dismissed. 

At  a  Council  held  al  Philadelphia  2nd  of  the  4lh  Month, 

1701. 

Present. 

The  Proprietary  and  Governor, 

Edward  Shipper,      I  Griffeth  Owen, 
Samuel  Carpenter,       Caleb  Pusey. 
Tiiomas  Story,  | 

For  the  greater  security  of  this  Province  and  Terito- 
ries,  and  for  preventing  as  far  as  may  be  surprizes  by 
vessels  from  the  sea. 

Ordered,  That  the  Magietrates  of  the  County  of  Sus- 
sex shall  appoint  and  take  care  that  a  constant  watch 
and  ward  be  kept  on  the  hithermost  Cape  near  Lewis 
in  th«  said  county,  and  in  case  any  vessel  appear  from 
the  sea  that  may  with  good  grounds  be  suspected  ot 
evil  designs  against  any  part  of  this  Government. 

Ordered,  That  the  said  watch  shall  forthwith  give 
notice  thereof  with  as  exact  a  description  and  account 
of  the  vessel  as  possibly  they  can  to  the  Sheriff  of  the 


said  county,  who  is  required  immediately  to  dispatch  a 
messenger  express  with  the  same  to  the  county  of  Kent, 
from  thence  to  be  forwarded  from  Sherifl'to  Sheriff 
through  every  county,  till  it  be  brought  to  the  Govern- 
or at  Philadelpliia  which  watch  and  expresses  shall  be 
a  Provincial  charge. 

M  a  Council  held  at  Fhiladdplda  the  25th  of  April, 
1701. 

PnESENT. 

The  Proprietary  and  Governor, 
Edward  Shippen,  I  Humphry  Murray, 

Jno.  Mull,  I  Thomas  Story. 

The  Governor  having  expressed  some  dissatisfaction 
at,  and  the  inconveniency  of,  deferring  the  trial  of  tiie 
negroe  man  committed  to  piison  about  S  months  since 
for  murdering  a  certain  English  young  m.an  whose  con- 
dition was  here  discoursed  of,  desired  the  Board  to  con- 
sider what  method  would  now  be  the  most  safe  and  ef- 
fectual to  take  in  it.  Seeing  the  last  Provincial  Court 
faii'd  of  proceeding  in  it  as  was  expected. 

Which,  being  debated  the  Attorney  General  and 
David  Loyd  being  present  who  at  the  last  Provincial 
Court  bad  in  some  measure  given  their  opinion  thereon. 

Moved,  Whether  (according  to  a  caution  given  in 
the  case)  the  fact  could  be  tryed  by  virtue  of  a  law  that 
was  made  since  it  was  committed.  Resolved,  by  the 
-Attorney  Gener.il  and  David  Loyd,  That  whereas  there 
was  a  law  in  force  before,  for  the  punishment  of  negroes 
to  the  same  effect  and  the  punishment  was  not  altered 
by  this  last,  they  might  safely  be  tried  by  the  law  in 
that  respect,  but  it  might  be  safer  to  try  them  another 
way. 

Ordered,  That  there  should  be  forthwith  issued  a 
commission  of  Oyer  andTerminer  to  try  them  by  juries. 

Al  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia  the  \7ih  of  the  3d  Mo. 
1701. 
Present. 
The  Proprietary  and  Governor, 
Edward  Shippen,       I  Jno.  Plunston, 
Samuel  Carpenter,       Caleb  Pusey. 
Thomas  Story,  |  Humphry  Murray. 

The  Proprietary  having  proceeded  to  inform  this 
Board  of  the  great  abuses  committed  in  Indian  Trade 
the  great  dangers  that  might  arise  from  thence  and  the 
advantages  that  might  accrue  to  the  province  in  general 
from  it.  Proposed  tliat  some  measures  might  be  con- 
certed for  the  regulation  thereof,  and  redressing  the 
grievances  that  we  generally  laboured  under  upon  the 
score  and  especially  by  means  of  two  Frenchmen  Louis 
and  P.  Besalion,  who  have  been  suspected  to  be  very 
dangerous  persons  in  their  traffique  with  the  Indians 
in  this  troublesome  conjuncture  of  affairs. 

Resolved  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  tlie  said  two 
French  men  should  be  confined  and  restrained  from  in- 
habiting or  trading  amongst  the  Indians,  and  that  some 
way  should  be  agreed  to  carry  on  the  trade  by  a  cer- 
tain number  or  company  who  should  take  all  measures 
to  induce  the  Indians  to  a  true  value  and  esteem  of  the 
Christian  Religion  by  setting  before  them  a  good  exam- 
ple of  probity  and  candour  both  in  commerce  and  be- 
haviour and  that  care  should  be  taken  to  have  them  du- 
ly instructed  in  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity.  And 
the  further  consideration  hereof  is  referred  to  next 
meeting  of  the  Board. 

The  Governor  also  acquainted  the  Board,  That  re- 
ports were  brought  that  some  of  the  five  nations  of  In- 
dians had  sent  an  embassy  to  our  Indians  on  Delaware 
requiring  their  aid  .and  concurrence,  and  that  it  was  sus- 
pected the  French  of  Canada  had  been  endeavouring 
to  debauch  the  said  Indians  from  their  fidelity  to  the 
crown  of  England. 

Resolved,  That  care  should  be  taken  to  inquire  into 
the  grounds  of  the  said  reports — and  then  adjourned. 
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At  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia  ths  \9lhoftheSd3fo. 
1701. 
Present. 
The  Proprietary  and  Governor, 
5  ■  ;        Edward  Sliippen,       I  Caleb  I'Hsey, 

Samuel  Carpenter,       Humphry  Murry. 
Thomas  Story,  | 

Application  being  again  made  to  this  Board  in  be- 
half of  H.  Elfrith  lo  have  that  affair  of  the  public  land- 
ing place  concluded.  On  wfhich  S.  Carpenter  pi-opos- 
ing  lo  lay  dawn  100  pounds  to  satisfy  (ir.  Jones  for  his 
ground  rent  and  the  said  Elfrith  for  his  damages  on  con- 
dition that  the  town  will  give  him  the  public  wharf  at 
the  end  of  Walnut  street  in  exchange. 

Kecommended  to  the  further  consideration  of  the 
Council  at  the  next  sitting. 

Application  being  made  in  behalf  of  Robert  Eyres  of 
the  county  of  Chester,  That  he  should  be  considered 
for  five  copies  of  the  laws  of  this  Province  which  he 
drew  about  sixteen  years  ago;  but  had  never  any  satis- 
faction for  his  trouble  for  which  he  charges  ten  pounds. 
Ordered,  Tthat  the  Pro\incial  Treasurer  pay  the 
said  ten  pounds  to  Robert  Eyres  or  his  order. 

A  letter  from  the  Council  at  New  York  being  read 
importing  that  several  of  the  Kings  Soldiers  lately  sent 
from  England  and  posted  in  the  Fort  of  that  city  have 
deserted,  and  as  it  is  supposed  have  taken  shelter  in 
some  of  the  neighbouring  colonies,  where  search  being 
made  for  them  by  their  officers,  as  well  the  magis- 
trates as  others  the  inhabitants  in  general  shew  them- 
selves so  backward  in  yiekling  due  assistance,  that  they 
rather  countenance  and  encourage  the  said  soldiers  in 
their  desertion  by  detaining  and  employing  them  about 
their  affairs  of  husbandry  to  the  great  abuse  and  insecu- 
rity not  only  of  the  said  Government  of  New  York  but 
of  the  other  English  colonies  on  this  Continent  by  leav- 
ing that  most  frontier  part  of  the  Kings  dominionsin  A- 
merica  denuded  of  the  defence  the  King  with  so  much 
charge  has  been  pleased  to  allow  them,  and  therefore 
they  request  the  Governor  forthwith  to  issue  a  Procla- 
mation commanding  all  the  justices  of  the  Peace  8tc. 

Ordered,  That  siicli    a   proclamation  shall  be  forth- 
with drawn  by  the  Secretary  and  published. 
Adjourned  till  next  4th  day. 

At  a  Council  held  at  Philad.  the2Ut  of  the  3d  mo.  1701. 

PnESEXT 

The  Proprietary  and  Governor. 
Edward  Shippen,  1    Thomas  Story, 

Samuel  Carpenter,  Humphry  Murray, 

Griffith  Owen,  |    Caleb  Pusey. 

[The  following  entry  is  crossed  in  the  minutes.] 
A  petition  of  Robeit  Guard  and  his  wife  being  read, 
setting  forth  that  a  certain  strange  woman  lately  arrived 
in  this  town  being  seized  with  a  very  sudden  illness  af- 
ter she  had  been  in  their  company  on  the  17th  instant, 
and  several  pins  being  taken  out  of  her  breasts.  One 
John  Richards,  Butcher,  and  his  wife  Ann, charged  the 
petitioners  with  Witchcraft,  and  as  being  the  authors  of 
the  said  mischief,  and  therefore  desire  their  accusers 
might  be  sent  for  in  order  either  to  prove  their  charge, 
or  that  they  might  be  acquitted— they  suff'ering  much 
in  their  reputation  by  that  means  in  their  trade. 

Ordered,  That  the  said  John  and  Ann  Richards  be 
sent  for,  who  appearing,  the  matter  was  inquired  into, 
and  being  found  trifling  was  dismissed. 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolution  made  by  the  Board  on 
the  17th  instant,  that  care  should  be  taken  to  know  the 
grounds  of  the  reports  concerning  the  Indians;  the 
Governor  informed  th.e  Council  that  after  the  sessions  a 
certain  young  Swede  arriving  from  Lechay,  brought 
advice  that  on  5lh  day  last,  some  young  men  of  that 
place  going  out  a  hunting,  being  but  a  little  while  gone 
several  shots  were  heard  to  go  off"  very  thick,  which 
jvas  suspected  to  have  been  some  of  the  Sinnecaes  com- 


ing down  upon  them,  and  that  thereupon  he  had  sent 
two  messengers,  viz:  Edward  Barmen  and  John  Sotch- 
er,  who  returning  brought  advice  that  the  alarm  was 
false  and  that  the  shots  were  only  at  some  swans,andthe 
whole  reports  groundless. 


At  a  Council  held  at  Philudelphia  the  31s;  May,  1701. 
Pbesest — 
The  Proprietary  and  Governor. 
Edward  Shippsn,  |     Caleb  Pusey, 

Samuel  Carpenter,  Griffith  Owen, 

Thomas  Story,  |    Phineas  Pemberton.        ■, 

The  Governor  and  Council  entering  upsn  the  further 
consideration  of  the  Indian  trade — 

Agreed,  that  pursuant  to  former  resolutions  on  this 
head  there  shall  be  an  eff"ectual  regulation  of  the  said 
trade  on  these  heads.  . 

That  it  shall  be  carried  on  by  joint  stock  into  which 
all  persons  shall  be  free  to  enter,  especially  the  old  tra- 
ders; they,  with  all  others,  observing  and  submitting  to 
such  rules  as  are  and  shall  be  concluded  on  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  its  reputation  and  safety,  and  for  the  pub- 
lic benefit. 

That  no  Rum  shall  be  sold  to  any  but  their  Chiefs, 
and  in  such  qu.antities  as  the  Governor  and  Council 
shall  think  fit  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  said  Chiefs  to  the 
Indians  about  them  as  they  shall  see  cause. 

Application  being  made  to  this  Board  for  an  order  to 
defray  the  charges  of  a  Boat  with  four  oars,  sent  down 
for  intelligence  to  Newcastle  upon  the  report  that  a 
FrenchPirate  had  been  seen  above  BombayHook, which 
amounted  to  38s.,  30s.  thereof  for  the  boat,  and  8s.  ex^ 
pcnses  for  liquors. 

Ordered  that  the  Treasurer  pay  for  the  same. 

The  Governor  acquainted  the  Board,  That  whereas 
there  is  a  law  of  this  government  prohibiting  all  persons  . 
to  trade  with  the  Indians  in  this  province  but  such  as 
dwell  and  reside  therein,  and  have  a  license  from  the 
Governor  to  that  end.  Notwithstanding  which,  John 
Hans  Stelman,  represented  to  live  in  Maryland  and  hav- 
ing no  such  license,  had  ever  since  the  enacting  of  the 
said  law,  followed  a  close  trade  with  the  Indians  of  the 
province,  not  only  at  Conestogoe,  but  had  been  endea- 
vouring to  settle  a  trade  with  them  at  Leckay,  or  the 
forks  of  the  Delavyare,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the 
trade  of  this  province  in  general.  For  which  reason  the 
Governor  has  seized  such  of  his  goods  as  were  going  to 
Leckay,  and  taken  security  from  him  for  such  goods  as 
he  had  bought  or  sold  at  Conestogoe.  And  the  Gover- 
nor desiring  the  advice  of  the  Board— it  was  moved, 
that  as  it  is  not  concluded  or  allowed  by  the  Proprietary 
that  the  man  lives  out  of  the  province  and  his  father  be- 
ing a  native  of  it,  it  will  not  appear  so  reasonable  to  ex- 
ercise the  rigour  of  the  law  aguinst  him.  But  that  an 
effectual  course  should  be  taken  to  prevent  such  practi- 
ses and  abuses  for  the  future,  and  that  he  be  not  per- 
mitted to  proceed  in  violating  the  laws  as  hitherto. 

Ordered,  That  for  the  said  reason,  and  because  the  Indi- 
ans complain  against  him  for  defraudingthem.he  be  not 
permitted  to  trade  any  more  till  he  h.is  regularly  obtain- 
ed a  license  for  the  purpose.  That  his  goods  be  resto- 
red, he  giving  a  bond  of  £1000  that  they  or  their  value 
shall  be  forthcoming  if  called  for,&that  he  shall  observe 
the  laws  of  this  province  and  the  agreement  now  made 
with  the  Indians  to  which  he  was  a  witness,  and  that  he 
defray  and  satisfy  Henry  Mallow's  charges  in  going  for 
and  bringing  him  hither. 

The  Grand  Jury  of  Newcastle,  having  presented  A- 
mos  Nichols  of  the  County  of  Chester  for  divers  felony 
acts,  and  the  Court  by  their  Clerk  requesting  the  Gov- 
ernor that  he  would  be  pleased  to  cause  some  speedy- 
course  to  be  taken  for  his  apprehension,  it  being  a  scan- 
dal  to  the  government,  that  openly  in   contempt  of  it 

and  its  laws,  he  should  travel  from  place  to  place  as  it 

were  in  defiance. 

Ordered,  That  an  order  be  forthwith  sent  to  Aiidrew 
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Job,  Slieriffof  the  County  of  Chester,  to  search  for  and 
apprehend  him  if  he  may  be  found  in  his  district.  And 
that  he  keep  him  in  safe  custody  till  he  give  notice  to 
the  Sheriff  of  Philadelphia  who  shall  be  ordered  to 
meet  him. 

fTo  he  continual  J 


AN    ACT 

To  authorise  a  loan  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Canal  and  Rail-road,  and  to  continue  for  a 
further  time  "An  act  to  incorporale  the  subscribers 
to  the  bank  of  Pennsylvania,"  and  for  other  purposes. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  I 
in  general  assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by 
the  authority  of  the  same.  That  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the  bank  of  Pennsyl- 
vania," passed  the  thirteenth  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  together  with  all 
the  acts  supplementary  to  and  connected  with  the  said 
act,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  continued  in  full  force 
and  virtue,  for  the  term  of  twenty-five  years  from  and 
after  the  expiration  of  the  limitation  of  the  acts  now 
existing,  that  is  to  say,  until  the  fourth  day  of  March, 
__  which  will  be  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-eight,  as  fully  and  effectually  and  to  all  in- 
tents anil  purposes,  as  though  this  limitation  had  been 
contained  in  the  said  acts  respectively,  subject,  never- 
theless, to  the  alterations,  conditions,  modifications  and 
restrictions  hereafter  mentioned:  Provided,  That  the 
place  of  deposit  for  the  moneys  of  the  commonwealth, 
may  be  changed  by  the  legislature,  whenever  they 
shall  deem  it  the  interest  of  the  state  to  direct  such 
change. 

Sect.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aferesaid,  That  from  and  after  the  the  first  Monday  in 
Feb. eighteen  hundred  &  thirty-one, the  affairs  ofthe  said 
corporation  shall  be  managed  by  sixteen  directors,  cit- 
izens ofthe  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,two  of  whom 
shall  be  elected  by  the  Senate,  and  two  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  annually,  and  twelve  of  whom  shall 
be  elected  yearly  and  every  year  by  the  stockholders,  I 
eight  of  which  numberof  said  directors  shall  form  a  quo- 
rum for  the  transaction  of  any  business,  but  ordinary 
discounts  may  be  made  by  the  president  and  such  num- 
ber of  directors  as  shall  be  designated  for  that  purpose 
by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  of  directors; 
and  in  case,  after  the  passing  ef  this  act,  ofthe  death  or 
resignation  of  any  director  elected  by  the  stockholders, 
before  the  expiration  ofthe  year  for  which  he  was  elect- 
ed, the  board  of  directors  may  supply  the  vacancy  by 
electing  another  director:  J-'rovidtd,  No  person  shall 
be  eligible  as  a  director  for  more  than  three  years  out 
of  four,  and  not  more  th.an  three-fourths  ofthe  directors 
shall  be  re-appointed  or  reelected  for  the  succeeding 
years,  except  the  president  for  the  time  being,  \\dio 
shall  always  be  eligible. 

Sect.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  the  capital  stock  of  said  corporation  shall 
not  exceed  two  millions  and  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  the  shares  thereof  shall  be  assignable  and 
transferable  in  such  manner  as  the  rules  and  regulations 
ofthe  board  of  directors  shall  ordain,  but  no  stockhold- 
er indebted  to  the  institution  shall  be  authorised  to  make 
a  transfer  or  receive  a  dividend,  until  such  debt  is  dis- 
charged, or  security  given  for  the  same,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion ofthe  board  of  directors;  and  if  the  debt  shall  re- 
main unpaid  for  the  space  of  sixty  (lays,  then  and  in 
such  case  the  president  of  said  corporation  may,  after 
giving  thirty  days  notice  thereof  to  such  stockholder  or 
his  agent,  cause  the  share  or  shares  of  such  stockhold- 
er, or  so  many  thereof  as  the  said  president  may  deem 
necessary,  to  be  sold,  and  after  applying  the  proceeds 
of  sale  (deducting  expenses)  to  the  payment  of  said 
debt,  shall  hold  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  the  credit  of  the 
said  stockholder- 


Sect.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  if  the  legislature  shall  at  any  time  deemr 
it  proper  to  sell  any  part  or  the  whole  ofthe  state  stock 
in  the  bank  of  Pennsylvanin,  the  purchasers  or  holders 
of  such  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  proportion  of 
votes  in  the  choice  of  directors  as  other  stockholders, 
and  until  by  such  sale  of  the  stale  stock,  the  balance 
still  held  by  the  state  shall  be  reduced  below  such  a- 
mount  .as  would  entitle  the  state  lo  four  directors,  in  a 
just  proportion  to  the  whole  amount  held  by  individual 
stockholders  and  the  whole  amount  held  by  the  slate, 
the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  four  directors;  and  wheri 
by  such  s;de  the  state  stock  shall  be  reduced  below 
such  proportion,  the  number  of  state  directors  shall  be 
reduced  accordingly,  until  the  whole  ofthe  state  stock 
shall  be  sold,  in  which  event  the  state  shall  cease  to 
choose  directors. 

Sect.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  the  same  privilege  and  authority  given 
by  law  to  any  bank  within  the  commonwealth,  to  pur- 
chase or  sell  its  own  stock,  or  the  stock  of  any  other  in- 
corporated bank  in  the  state,  treasury  notes,  or  the  pub- 
lic stocks  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  state,  or  the 
slock  of  any  ofthe  incorporated  companiesof  this  state, 
for  the  improvement  of  roads  and  inland  navigation,  be 
and  the  same  are  hereby  extended  and  granted  to  the 
president,  directors  and  company  of  the  bank  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Sect.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  the  provisions  ofthe  seventeenth,  eigh- 
teenth, nineteenth, twentieth  and  twenty-first  articles  of 
the  third  section  ofthe  act  entitled  "An  act  to  re-char- 
ter certain  banks,"  passed  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March, 
A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four,  and  also  so 
much  of  ihe  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "A  further 
supplement  to  an  act  entitled  An  act  to  reform  the  penal 
laws  of  this  commonwealth,"  passed  the  twenty-third 
day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  as  is 
contained  in  the  fourth  section  under  the  head  of  forg- 
ery, and  as  relates  to  banking  institutions,  be  and  the 
same  are  hereby  extended  to  this  act. 

Sect.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  all  the  money  which  shall  be  loaned  to 
1  the  commonwealth,  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  shall  re- 
main in  the  bank  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  credit  ofthe 
commissioners  of  the  internal  improvement  fund,  or 
such  persons  as  the  legislature  may  hereafter  appoint, 
subject  to  their  draft  or  order. 

Sect.N  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aferesaid,  That  the  president,  directors  and  company  of 
the  bank  of  Pennsylvania  are  hereby  required  to  lend 
to  the  commonwealth  and  the  Governor  be  and  he  is 
hereby  authorised  to  borrow  on  the  credit  of  the  com- 
monwealth, from  the  said  president,  directors  and  com- 
pany of  the  bank  of  Pennsylvania,  a  sum  or  sums  of  mo- 
ney in  the  whole  not  exceeding  four  millions' of  dollars, 
at  a  premium  of  five  and  one  half  per  centum,  to  be 
paid  into  the  state  treasury  in  instalments  of  not  less 
than  tln'ee  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  dollars,  in 
each  ofthe  months  next  ensuing  the  acceptance  of  this 
act,  until  the  whole  shall  be  paid,  which  sum  or  sums 
so  borrowed  shall  be  vested  in  the  commissioners  ofthe 
internal  improvement  fund,  to  be  applied  by  them  to 
canal  and  railroad  purposes,  as  directed  by  law;  and 
the  temporary  loan  of  one  million  of  dollars,  authorised 
at  this  session,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  said  four  millions 
of  dollars;  and  on  the  payment  of  each  and  every  ofthe 
said  sums  of  money,  the  Governor  is  hereby  authorised 
to  cause  to  be  issued  for  the  amount  of  each  sum  of  mo- 
ney so  borrowed  by  virtue  of  this  act,  negociable  cerifi- 
cates  of  stock,  signed  by  the  Auditor  General  and  coun- 
tersigned by  the  State  Treasurer,  setting  forth  that  they 
pertain  to  the  canal  loan,  bearing  an  interest  of  five  per 
centum  per  annum-  payable  at  the  bank  of  Pennsylva- 
nian,  which  stock  shall  be  transferable  on  the  books  of 
Auditor  General,  or  at  the  bank  of  Pennsylvania,  by  the 
owner  or  owners  of  the  same,  his,  her  or  their  certain 
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attorney,  and  new  cerlificates  for  the  same  shall  be  issu- 
ed by  the  Auditor  General  and  State  Treasurer  or  by 
the  bank  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  new  holders,  and  the 
said  stock  shall  not  be  re-imbursable  or  payable  by  the 
commonwealth  before  the  fourth  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight. 


young',  innocent,  and  poor,  and  though  she  evidently 
reciprocated  the  passion  of  Mr.  Ball,  she  said  to  him 
that  such  was  the  disparity  of  their  conditions— she  be- 
ing' poor,  and  he  being  a  young-  man  of  fortune — that 
she  never  could  consent  to  an  union,  and  advised  him  to 
bestow   his   affections   on  some   more  fortunate — and 


Sect.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority    more  favoured  object.   Poor  Ball  was  panic  struck  with 
aforesaid.     That  the  said  president,  directors  and  com- 1  the  reply, — "he  never  smiled  again" — and  resolved  to 


pany  of  the  bank  of  Pennsylvania,  be  and  are  hereby 
required  to  lend  to  the  commonwealth  one  million  of 
dollars  annually  for  and  and  during  tne  term  of  three 
years  after  the  first  day  of  .January,  A.  D.  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-ojie,  at  the  rate  of  five  per 
centum  per  annum,  payable  in  monthly  instalments  of 
not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  which 
certificates  of  stock,  negociable  and  transferable,  as 
liereinbefore  provided,  shall  be  issued  at  par,  to  be  re- 
paid at  the  expiration  of  the  charter  hereby  granted: — 
Providid,  That  the  said  one  million  of  dollars  shall  be 
required  by  law  during  any  one  of  the  three  years 
aforesaid . 

Sect  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  from  and  after  the  acceptance  of  this 
act*  all  the  business  and  duly  of  the  commissioner  of 
loans  of  the  commonwealth  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
bank  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  from  and  after  the  date 
aforesaid,  the  fifth,  si.xth  and  seventh  seclions  of  the 
act  of  the  twenty-second  day  of  April,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  tweniy-nine,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  the 
Pennsylvania  canal  and  rail-road,"  except  the  repeal- 
ing clause  of  the  fifth  section,  be  and  are  hereby  repeal- 
ed, and  the  certificates  of  all  the  stock  of  the  common- 
wealth heretofore  authorised,  or  hereby  and  hereafter 
to  be  created,  shall  be  issued  and  transferred  at  the 
bank  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  signed  by  the  president  and 
countersigned  by  the  cashier;  and  the  said  banks  shall 
keep  regular  books  for  the  registry  of  said  issues  and 
transfers,  and  for  all  the  expenses  incident  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  hereby  charged  upon  the  said 
bank,  no  compensation  whatever  shall  be  allowed  or 
charged  to  the  commonwealth,  or  individuals  so  trans- 
ferring said  stock,  the  provisions  of  the  section  to  remain 
in  force  until  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

Sect.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  if  the  president  and  directors  of  the 
said  bank  of  Pennsylvania  shall  not  within  fifteen  days 
from  the  passage  of  this  act,  express  in  writing,  addres- 
sed to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  their  accep- 
tance, for  the  stsckholders,  of  this  charter,  then  this  act 
to  be  void  and  of  none  effect. 

Sect.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  the  said  president,  directors  and  com- 
pany shall  hereafter  have  no  authority  to  establish  any 
Additional  ofHces  of  discount  and  deposit,  without  the 
permission  of  the  legislature. 

FREDERICK  SMITH, 

Speaker  of  Ike  House  of  Representatives . 

DANIEL  STURGEON, 

Speaker  of  the  Senate. 
Appboved — the  thirteenth  d.ay  of  March,  A,  D.   one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty. 

GEO.  WOLF. 


SAMUEL  NOEL  BALL. 

Died,  near  Point  Coupee,  Louisian.a,  on  the  lOtU  of 
May  last,  Mr. -Samuel  Noel  Ball,  of  Philadelphia.aged 
40  years.  Mr.  Ball,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, but  in  early  life  went  with  his  father,  who  was  then 
a  widower,  to  England,  France,  and  Holland,  and  in 
those  countries  spent  some  five  or  ten  years,  and  during 
that  period  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages of  those  kingdoms.  In  the  year  1816,  he  retur- 
ned to  the  United  States,  and  soon  after  landing  in 
Philadelphia,  became  violently  enamoured  of  a  young 
lady,  named  Helen  La  Uoache,  to  whom  he  paid  his 
most  honest  and  sincere  devotions.     Miss  La  Roach  was 


become  a  recluse  from  society.       In   conformity    with 
these  resolutions,  he  migrated  to  the  Western   country, 
and  erecting  a  small  house  in  the  midst  of  a  dreary  wil- 
derness, he  made  every  preparation  to  lead  the  life  of  a 
hermit.     His  dwelling  was  well  supplied  with  the  choi- 
cest literary  and  scientific  books  that  the  times  afl'orded, 
and  there,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild,  he  had  hoped  to  spend 
his  days.     Bui  an  eager  and  a  curious  population,  soon 
intruded  on    his  hours  of  seclusion,  and  he  determined 
to  remove  far  from  the  intrusive  haunts  of  the  meddling 
gossip:  and  he  did  so,  but  events  soon  called  him  to  the 
alteration  of  his  plans.      In   the  summer  of  1818,  the 
Seminole  War  broke  out,  and  Mr.  Ball,  actuated  by  an 
honest  ardour,  and  a  spirited  ambition,  volunteered  his 
aid  in  the  service   of  General  Jackson,  and  partook  of 
the  honours  and  glories — if  any  there  were — that  atten- 
ded the  sanguinary  campaign  of  those  days.     We  knew 
him  but  imperfectly,  at  this  period,    and  had  forgotten 
his  existence  until  the  winter  of  the  year  1820,  wlien  in 
consequence  of  shipwreck    which  we  suffered  on  the 
Mississippi   River,  we    were  compelled  to  take  refuge 
among  the  forests  that  line  the   banks  of  the  ".Majestic 
King  of  Rivers."     Wandering  around  the  wild  one  day, 
in  company  with  two  or  three  luckless  friends  we  dis- 
covered at  a  distance,  the  smoke  of  some  secluded  hov- 
el.    Impelled  by  the  hope  of  finding  some  civilized  be- 
ings, we  directed  our  footsteps  toaards  the  place  from 
which  the  humid  vapour  proceeded,  and  to  our  surprise 
found  a  neat  cottage,  surrounded  by  a  garden,  fantasti- 
cally arranged;  and  having  knocked  at  the  wicket  gate, 
the   door  was  opened,    and   the  misanthrope    Ball  ap- 
proached us,  and  bade  us  enter.     We  told  him  the  sto- 
ry of  our  misfortunes,  and   solicited  his   advice   in  the 
midst  of  our  distress.     In  reply,  he  said  that  though  he 
and  the  world,  had  long  since  shook  hands  and  separa- 
ted forever,  he  was  yet  willing  to  aid  a  fellow  mortal  in 
distress.     After  remaining  with  him  a  iev/  days,  and  re- 
covering from  the  fatigue  that  we  had  experienced,  we 
commenced  making  preparations  for  our  departure. — 
Discovering  the  nature  of  our  movements,  he  supplied 
us  with  a  canoe,   and   about  fifty  dollars   in    cash,    and 
bade  us  farewell,  remarking  that  if  we  could   ever  do  a 
similar  favour  for  any  one,  if  we  would  do  it,  he  should 
be  fully  repaid  for  the  service  he  had  done  u.s.     Mr.Ball 
was  a  man  of  rare  genius;  his  talents  were  varied  and 
happy.  He  was  an  excellent  painter;  well  skilled  in'mu- 
sic;  a  good  poet,  and  one  of  the  most  chaste  writers  that 
we  h:ive  ever  read.     He  had  contributed  to  the  Ameri- 
can and   foreign  reviews  and  periodicals,  and  was  ac- 
quainted with  most  of  the  languages  of  modern  Europe. 
Last  spring,  he  commenced  a  tour  to  New  Orleans,  with 
the  intention  of  taking  passage  for  France,  where  he  had 
determined  ta  spend  the   remainder  of  his    days,  but 
whilst  on  his  passage  down  the  river,  was  suddenly  sei- 
zed with  a  disease  common  to  the  climate,  and  fell  an 
early  victim  to  its  ravages.     This  feeble  memento  to  his 
genius  and  virtues,  is  written  by  one  who  had  tasted  of 
his  friendship,  and  who  knows  how  to  appreciate  his  ex- 
cellence and  worth — by  one  who   has   partaken    of  his 
bounties,  and  in  the  hour  of  sorrow  and  affliction,  reali- 
zed his  vivifying  aid  and  benevolence.     [Literary  Sub. 


Lancaster,  June  17 .■ — The  northern  section  of  this 
county  and  a  large  part  of  Berks,  were,  on  Monday  eve- 
ning, visited  by  a  tremendous  storm  of  wind  and  rain, 
accompanied  by  appalling  thunder  and  lightning.  We 
have  not  understood  whether  any  injury  was  sustained 
by  persons  or  property. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
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CENSUS  OF  rOTTSVILLE. 

The  Miller's  Journal  says, — "Tlie  great  number  of 
young  men  between  15  and  30  will  serve  to  show  the 
enlerprize  of  that  portion  of  community,  who  have  left 
friends  and  family  ties,  to  seek  a  fivehhood  in  our  region. 
Upon  the  wliole,  the  census  has  resulted  pretty  much 
as  we  expected,  and  when  we  reflect  that  si.\  years  ago 
it  contained  but  five  or  six  houses,  and  that  the  present 
town-plot  was  a  wilderness,  and  when  joined  to  these, 
we  consider  the  great  interest  which  has  ever  been  op- 
posed to  the  progress  of  Pottsville,the  increase  is  almost 
unprecedented.  jiales.  females. 

Under  5  years 174 ..163 

Between   5  and  10 86 98 

10  and  15 58 72 

15  and  20 131 128 

20  and  30 733 257 

30  and  40 219 85 

40  and  50 72 40 

50  and  60 22 00 

60  and  70 5 2 

rOandSO 2 2 

80  and  90 1  

847 

1503                        1503 
Colored  persons, 74 

Grand  Total 2424 

Of  the  above  41  are  aliens,  not  naturalized. 

There  are  likewise  in  the  Borough  about  1350  per- 
sons who  do  not  consider  themselves  as  permanent  resi- 
dents, making  the  whole  number  3,774. 

CENSUS  OF  PORT  CARBON. 
We  were  really  astonished  at  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  this  thiiving  little  town.  I'ourteen  or  fifteen 
months  ago  there  was  but  one  house  in  the  place!  and 
that  was  completely  surrounded  by  woods,  and  then  oc- 
cupied by  Messrs.  Clarkson  &  Hull,  as  a  store;  now  it 
has  a  population  superior  to  our  county  town. 

MALES.  FEMALES. 

Under  5  years 40 56 

Between    5  and  10 34 35 

10andl5 28 29 

15  and  20 40 40 

20and30 312 86 

30  and  40 112 33 

40  and  50 31 16 

50  and  60 13 5 

60and70 1 2 

Total,  611  301 

Males  611 

Grand  Total 912 

Of  the  above  64  are  aliens  not  naturalized,  and  2  peo- 
ple of  colour.  I 

CENSUS  OF  ORWIGSBURG. 

MALES.  F£MALES. 

Under  5  years 66 68 

Between   5  and  10 47 58 

10andl5 42 56 

15  and  20 40 50 

20  and  30 81 81 

30  and  40 51 45 

40  and  50 19 20 

50  and  60 12 12 

60  and  70 6 7 

70  and  80 4.. 5 

80and90 2  ,        

402 

371  371 

Grand  Total, 773 

Of  the  above,  2  are  people  of  colour. — itimr's  Journal. 


POPULATION  OF  ERIE. 
The  assistant  Marshal  lias  furnished   us  with  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  population  of  this  Borough. 

White  males, 763 

White  females, 640 

1403 

Free  male  blacks, 27 

Free  female  blacks, 20 

Slave, 1—48 

Total, 1451 

The  ages  of  the  white  males  are  as  follows — under 
5,  107;  between  5  and  10,96;  10  and  15,  103;  15  and 
20,  86;  20  and  30,  203;  30  and  40,  97;  40  and  50, 46;  50 
and  60,  17;  60  and  70,  7;  70  and  80,  1. 

White  females — under  5,  116;  between  5  and  10,  85; 
10  and  15,  93,  15  and  20,  70;  20  and  30,  145;  30  and 
40,  69;  40  and  50,  39;  50  and  60,  12;  60  and  70,  1 1. 

The  borough  of  Erie  covers  an  area  of  about  one  mile 
square.  It  was  incorporated  in  1805.  In  1820  the 
whole  population  was  617.  The  increase  since  has  been 
steady,  safe  and  wholesome.  The  "spirit  of  specula- 
tion" which  has  wrought  such  wonders  upon  the  line  of 
the  Erie  canal  has  never  visited  this  borough.  No  ex- 
tensive business  is  done  upon  fictitious  capital;  The 
soil  is  owned  by  its  occupants,  and  no  part  of  it  is  cover- 
ed by  foreign  mortgages.  Erie  possesses  advantages 
which  must  forever  secure  to  it  an  important  and  lucra- 
tive business.  Its  harbour  is  decidedly  the  safest  and 
best  on  the  Lake,  and  can  yet  be  greatly  improved  at  a 
comparatively  trifling  expense,  and  it  is  situated  upon 
the  border  of  a  rich  and  growing  country.  Our  water 
privileges  are  equal  to  our  present  wants,  and  may  be 
greatly  improved.  Here  the  Pennsylvania  canal  will 
enter  Lake  Erie,  from  which  an  increase  of  water  pow- 
er may  be  easily  obtained  should  it  be  required.  That 
Erie  will  be  a  successful  rival  of  her  sister  villages  on 
the  borders  of  Lake  Erie,  we  have  not  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  Erie  Observer. 

The  Aqueduct  across  the  Juniata,  where  it  joins  the 
Susquehanna  at  the  head  of  Duncan's  Island,  was  pas- 
sed on  the  19th  June,  by  tlie  canal  boat  "Juniata,"  own- 
ed by  Gen.  W.  B.  Mitchell,  and  loaded  with  about  100 
barrels  of  whiskey.  The  entrance  of  the  boat  upon  the 
aqueduct  was  hailed  by  three  cheers,  and  having  passed 
safely  across  to  the  Island,  her  arrival  was  greeted  with 
three  cheers. 

Governor  Wolf,  with  the  heads  of  departments  and  a 
number  of  our  citizens  proceeded  upon  the  Pennsylva- 
nia can,ilfrom  Harrisburg  to  the  dam  across  the  Susque- 
hanna, when  they  crossed  in  the  boat  to  Duncan's  Isl- 
and, and  were  present  to  witness  the  arrival  of  the  first 
boat  upon  the  Juniata  canal  at  and  h^  passage  across 
the  aqueduct:  A  number  of  citizens  from  the  surround- 
ing country  were  also  assembled  on  the  occasion.  Mr. 
William  Le  Baron  of  this  place  justly  receives  much 
credit  for  the  energy  and  skill  displaj'ed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  above  aqueduct.  It  is  an  elegant  and  a  sub- 
stantial structure,  and  surpasses  the  expectations  of 
those  who  are  not  disposed  to  flatter.  Although  the 
aqueduct  was  not  finished  exactly  as  soon  as  was  antici- 
pated, it  is  finished  as  soon  as  the  Juni.Tta  canal  is  prepa- 
red for  navigation.  Harrisburg  Reporter. 

Watsesbcbg,  June  17. 
Freshet. — Difl'erent  parts  of  this  county  were  visited 
by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  on  the  night  of  the  9th  instant, 
which  in  a  few  hours,  swelled  the  principal  streams  to 
a  greater  extent  than  has  been  known  for  many  years. 
The  damage  done  to  the  property  on  the  borders  of 
Ten-Mile,  Whitely,  Dunkerd  and  Muddy  Creeks,  is 
said  to  be  extensive.  The  mill  dam  of  Mr.  Joseph  Gregg 
was  entirely,  and  several  others  were  partially,  carried 
off'.  The  fences  along"the  banks  of  the  Cjeeks  were 
generally  thrown  down,  and  the  rails,  in  many  places, 
swept  away. 
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YoBK,  May  25. 

On  the  18tli  inst.  a  storm  visited  this  neiglibourhood 
and  brouglit  witli  it  a  number  of  Ducks  ot  a  peculiar 
kind,  heretofore  unknown,  and  none  like  them  ever 
having  been  seen  by  any  of  the  oldest  inhabitants. 

These  beautiful  little  animals,  It  is  probable  were  on 
their  way  to  the  north  lakes,  the  place  of  resort  in  their 
flights.  The  storm  being  sudden  and  very  heavy 
brought  many  of  them  to  tlie  ground  and  next  morning 
some  of  them  were  taken  by  the  people  in  this  place 
and  neighbourliood.  During  the  blowing  of  the  wind 
and  between  the  repeated  showers  they  were  heard  ut- 
tering their  notes  of  distress  in  the  loudest  strains.  A 
gentleman  of  this  place  has  now  a  pair  of  them  in  his 
possession,  which  has  become  docile  in  the  short  time 
he  has  had  them.  Fish  of  the  smallest  size  were  ob- 
tained and  put  into  a  tub  of  water  and  the  ducks  fed  on 
them  the  first  day  or  two  with  avidity,  since  that  they 
do  not  appear  to  be  so  fond  of  them,  but  take  to  eating 
grass.  River  grass  is  peculiarly  the  food  of  ducks. — 
These  little  creatures  are  very  fet  and  not  quite  so  large 
as  the  beautiful  wood  duck,  commonly  called  summer 
duck.  The  male  has  two  red  specks  on  each  side  of  the 
end  of  the  bill,  not  unlike  the  spot  on  the  bill  of  a  Mus^ 
covy  duck,  though  not  so  large.  The  male  has  two  or 
three  feathers  in  the  tail  which  are  very  jiointed,  and 
about  two  or  three  inches  longer  than  any  of  the  others 
— from  this  fact  they  may  be  of  the  Pintail  species. — 
Doctors  disagree,  some  say  they  are  South  soulherlings, 
and  some  say  sprig  tails— be  that  as  it  ma)-,  they  are  per- 
fect strangers  to  this  part  of  the  state. 

We  are  informed,  that  about  fom-  miles  from  the  bo- 
rough, a  number  of  the  same  kind  were  taken  at  the 
same  time.  In  Lebanon  county,  at  Cornwall,  upwards 
of  fifty  were  taken  directly  after  the  storm,  of  the  same 
species. —  York  JRec. 

2feiv  Line  of  Stages  from  New  York  to  FolliviUe. — We 
find  the  following  description  of  the  route  in  the  Bucks 
County  Intelligencer  of  the  7lh  inst. 

"A  new  Line  of  Stages  has  commenced  running  be- 
tween New  York  and  Pottsville  in  this  state,passing 
through  New  Brunswick,  Six  Mile  Ilun,  Kockyhill, 
Hopewell,  AVoodsviUe,  Lambertsville,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  ;Hope,  Doylestown,  Montgomery,  ShippackviUe, 
Trap)  Potlsgrove,  Heading,  llamburgli,  Orwigsburgh  to 
Pottsville.  It  is  intended  as  soon  as  arrangements  can 
be  made  to  leave  New  York  and  Pottsville  eveiy  morn- 
ing; at  present  they  leave  those  places  on  the  mornings 
of  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  and  r.rrive  at  their 
places  ol  destination  on  the  following  day.  This  line 
passes  through  a  rich  and  highly  cultivated  country,  the 
road  is  good,  and  the  stages  and  horses  of  the  best  de- 
scription. At  Mew  Hope  they  intersect  the  line  of  sta- 
ges from  Uribtol  to  Easton,  at  Doylestown  the  line  from 
Philadelphia  to  Easton,  at  Montgomeryvllle  the  line 
from  Philadelphia  to  Bethlehem,  Mauch  Chunk, 
Wilkesbarre,  Sec.  and  at  Reading  the  Ilarrisburg  and 
Pittsburg  line.  The  route  is  probably  as  short  as  any 
that  can  be  travelled  between  New  York  and  Pottsville, 
and  we  wish  the  enterprising  contractors  success  in  their 
important  undertaking-     Fare  through  (,7." 

BnOOKVILLE,  jErFEliaON   COUSTY. 

The  spot  selected  by  the  Commissioners,  as  the  Seat 
of  Justice  for  Jefferson  county,  and  confirmed  by  the 
act  of  Assembly  passed  at  the  last  session,  organizing 
that  county,  has  lately  been  laid  out  in  town  and  outlots 

bearing  this  name.    At  the  sale  which  took  place  last 

week,  town  lots  were  sold  from  S30  to  S300  each — The 
last  day's  sales  averaged  above  $50,  without  including  a 
mill  seat  which  sold  for  $1000.      'I'he  proceeds  of  sale, 

■will  no  doubt  be  sufficient  to  build  the  Court  House 

This  may  be  considered  a  high  rate  for  lots,  most  of 
which  still  remain  in  a  state  of  jiature — but  the  advanta- 
ges and  prospects  of  this  new  county  town  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  crowd  of  strangers.  Persons  were  known 
to  be  present  from  twelve  neighboring  counties. 


The  location  of  Srookville  is  a  good  one,  and  it  has 
been  judiciously  laid  out  by  Mr.  Sloan,  the  artist.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Susquehanna  and  Waterford  turnpike, 
4'1  miles  east  of  Franklin,  and  immediately  at  the  head 
of  Redhank,  which  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
three  branches  of  Sandylick,  at  this  point.  Redbank, 
has  in  general,  a  sufficiency  of  water  for  Steamboats  on 
the  Blanchard  plan.  The  'Alleghany'  steam-boat  could 
now  visit  BrookviUe  were  it  not  for  the  obstructions 
created  by'a  few  mill  dams.  BrookviUe  must  become  the 
place  of  deposit  for  the  iron  manufactured  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Centre  and  Clearfield,  designed  for  the  Pittsburg 
market.  The  lands  in  Jefferson  county,  are  of  a  much 
better  quality  than  is  generally  supposed,  by  those  who 
have  formed  an  estimate  of  their  character  by  merely 
passing  through  the  county,  along  the  turnpike.  Large 
bodies  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
small  grain.  Should  this  village  spring  up  as  rapidly  as 
it  bids  fair  to  do,  it  may  be  considered  an  acquisition  to 
the  Interests  of  the  Northern  turnpike,  and  may  serve 
to  give  an  Impulse  to  business  in  the  section  of  country 
in  which  It  is  located.— CraK/wd  Messenger. 

Auction"  Duties. 
The  following  is  the   amount   of  duties  paid  by  the 
different  Auctioneers  of  the  city  during  the  last  quarter. 


R.  F.  Allen  &.  Co. 
Glllingham,  Mitchell  &  Co. 
Gill,  Ford  &  Co. 
Jennings,  Thomas,  Gill  &  Co. 
Lippincott,  Richards  &  Co. 
H.  C.  Corbit  &  Co. 
Graham  and  Mandeville, 
Bowen  and  Richards, 
M.  Thomas, 
Henry  Erwin, 


Sundry  others, 


Total  amount, 


S14,343  84. 
5,708  89 
5,629  55 
5,197  52 
3,593  70 
3,437  38 
2,193  44 
1,835  88 
1,379  45 
179  22 

43,498  88 
448  15 

$43,947  03 


'  Delaware  Breakwater. — From  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Delaware  Breakwater  we  learn  that  the  deposit  of 
Stone  is  for  this  season  as  follows: 

perches,     feet. 
Leiper  and  Crosby,  12,856  13'^  From  the 

Gideon  J  aques,  5,114  06  C    quarries  on  the 

J.F.Hill,  3,023  203         Delaware. 

C.  White  and  Co.         8,463  13  >  „         .,     „  ,■     , 
B.Bartol,  276  14^  I' rom  the  Palisades 

Perches    29,734  16  feet. 
This  deposit  is  to  the  23d  of  June,  1830.     The  de- 
posit of  the   whole  of  last  season  was  23,570  perches, 
1500  of  which  were  from  the  Delaware. 

Getttseuhg,  June  15. 
.flurora  Borealis. — A  be.iutlful  exhibition  of  this  phe- 
nomenon took  place  on  Thursdjiy  evening  last.  A  great 
part  of  the  northern  hemisphere  was  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated;  and  occasional  coruscations  almost  to  the  zenith, 
added  to  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  It  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence at  this  season  of  the  year. — .9d.  Sent. 

This  morning,  (June  30)  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock,  a  most  splended  halo  was  noticed  round  the 
sun,  the  edge  of  which  was  marked  with   "excessive 

bright;"  while  near  the  sun  it  presented  a   dun  hue 

Another  circle,  many  degrees  distant  from  the  first,  was 
for  some  time  observable — its  suutkern  edge  tinged 
with  bright  prismatic  hues. 

Fi^tid  every  SATURDAY  MORNING  by  WILLIAM  F 
GEDDES,  No.  59  Locust  Street,  rhiladelpliia;  where,  and  at 
the  PUBLICATION  OFFICE,  IN  FRANKLIN  PLACE,  second 
dour  back  of  the  Post  OfHce,  (back  room)  subscriptions  will  be 
lliankfully  received.  Price  FIVE  DOLLARS  per  annum,  payable 
annually  by  subscribers  residing  in  or  near  the  city,  or  where 
here  is  an  agent.     Other  subscribers  pay  in  advance. 
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We  are  happy  to  announce  the  publication, by  E.  Lit- 
telljofanother  half  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Histor- 
ical Society  of  Pennsylvania;  wliich  contains  a  ricli  treat 
for  those  who  feel  interested  in  the  history  and  antiqui- 
ties of  our  state.  From  this  book  we  select  the 
following  admirable  article,  tending  to  remove  many 
erroneous  impressions  of  the  character  of  tlie  venera- 
ble founder  of  our  state,  and  we  invite  tlie  attention  of 
ourn  aders  to  this,  as  well  as  the  other  papers,  contain- 
ed in  the  volume. 

AN     EXAMINATION 

OF  THE  VARIOUS  CHARGES  BROUGHT  BY  HISTORIANS 

WILLIAM  PENN 

Both   as  a  man  and  as  a  political  governor. 

Br  Job  R.  Ttson,  EsacinE. 

Read  before  the  Society,  Febru.Try  3,  1830. 

A  variety  of  causes  concurred  to  render  the  life 
and  actions  of  William  Penn,  the  subjects  of  sus- 
picion and  reproach.  His  religion  no  less  than  his 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  religious  toleration;  his  fa- 
miliarity with  James  II.;  and  his  situation  as  pro- 
prietary of  Pennsylvania;  all  conspired  to  injure  him 
in  the  estimation  ot  many  of  his  contemporaries.  Haste  or 
carelessness  has,  in  too  many  instances,  perpetuated 
what  sectarian  bigotry  and  political  zeal  at  first  eng;en- 
dered.  It  is  high  time  to  examine,  with  candour  and  j 
with  care,  the  justice  of  the  numerous  charges  which 
continue  to  assail  the  memory,  of  a  man  so  gifted,  admi- 
red&venerated;  charges  which  unceasingly  receive  from 
the  repetitions  and  versions  of  successive  chroniclers 
some  new  confirmation.  They  are  not  concentered 
in  a  single  book,  but  lie  scattered  over  numerous 
volumes,  each  containing  some  variation  from  the  rest, 
and  each  endeavoring  to  surpass  its  fellows  in  the  adop- 
tion of  some  gratuitous  narrative,  or  the  boldness  of  in- 
terpretation given  to  particular  portions. 

The  cause  of  truth  and  the  integrity  of  history  require 
that  error,  if  it  exist,  should  be  arrested.  I  propose 
therefore  to  examine  in  detail  the  assertions  ag-;iinst 
Penn,  and  to  expose  such  part  of  his  public  and  private 
career  as  may  be  necessary  for  tlie  discussion  of  the 
points  in  controversy. 

Among  the  early  works  which  throw  odium  upon  his 
name  as  a  legislator  and  friend  of  political  liberty, 
"The  Historical  Review  of  Pennsylvania"  stands  con- 
spicuous. Most  of  the  accusations  to  be  found  in  this, 
are  repeated  by  subsequent  writers,  without  looking 
further,  or  examining  the  correctness  with  which  they 
are  here  preferred.  It  has  been  quoted  as  authority 
superior  to  exception,  while  it  is  well  known  to 
be  the  production  of  party  zeal,  and  manifests  but 
too  many  evidences  of  a  feeling  altogether  incompatible 
with  fairand  candid  representation.  The  work,  altho' 
never  acknowledged,  is  universally  attributed  to  Dr. 
Vol.  VI.  3 


Franklin,*  who  in  the  angry  contests  between  the  pro- 
prietary and  popular  parties,  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
latter,  and  acted  in  the  triple  capacity  of  agent  to  solicit 
and  transact  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  of  printer,  and 
member,!  in  an  assembly,  which,  however  justly,  was 
ardently  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  Penn  family.  It 
may  fairly  be  supposed  that,  in  the  excitement  of  con- 
tending for  rights  then  undoubtedly  withheld  or  invad- 
ed. Dr.  Franklin  m.iy  have  conceived  antipathies  against 
the  father  as  well  as  his  children  which  disqualified  him 
for  the  business  he  had  undertaken.  Indeed  his  charac- 
ter of  partisan  is  constantly  betrayed  by  the  strain  of  ar- 
gument which  pervades  the  Review,  and  the  cutting 
gibes  and  sly  innuendoswith  which  each  page  is  replete. 
He  had  done  enough  for  his  purpose  by  proclaim'ng  the 
constitutional  rights  of  British  subjects,  and  that  tbese, 
though  guaranteed  in  the  Royal  Charter,  had  been  abus- 
ed and  violated;  but  he  needs  must  deduce  from  the 
earliest  period  of  the  province  an  unbroken  series  of 
wrongs  and  outrages  upon  popular  liberty,  therecital  of 
which  he  knew  would  awaken  sentiments  of  hostility,  & 
destroy  all  the  latent  respect,  which,  on  account  of  the 
virtues  of  William  Penn,  might  still  be  entertained  for 
his  successors.  The  Historical  Review,  therefore,  pre- 
senting but  one  aspect  of  the  subject  is  entitled  to  little 
authoritative  respect  as  a  history. 

The  different  imputations  contained  in  this  work  all 
tend  to  produce  an  impression  that  William  Penn  op- 
posed the  just  rights  or  conceded  privileges  of  the 
people.  A  brief  reference  to  his  sentiments  and  acts  will 
prove,  that  reflections  like  these  are  totally  unfounded. 

If  we  look  at  the  provisions  of  the  various  charters 
granted  bv  the  proprietary  at  different  times,  we  shall 
find  that  Tiberty  as  extensive  as  is  compatible  with  the 
existence  of  a  political  state,  is  their  dislinguishnig  fea- 
ture. The  people  were  represented  in  the  assembly 
and  council,  and  though  at  the  beginning  the  power  of 
originating  bills  was  confined  to  the  latter  with  the  gov- 
ernor, the  privilege  was  subsequently  conferred  on  both 
without  distinction.  His  own  language  demonstr.ites 
that  he  had  a  just  conception  of  the  essence  of  political 
freedom:  ".\ny  government,"  says  he,  "is  free  to  the 
people  under  it,  whatever  be  the  frame,  where  iJie  laics 
rule,  and  the  people  are  parties  to  those  laws,-  and  more 
than  this  is  tyranny,  oligarchy,  and  confusion."  It  is 
very  certain  that  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  his  colony  was 
esteemed,  at  the  time,  rather  of  d.ingerous  tendency, 
and  required  his  utmost  vigilance  before  the  throne.— 
lie  answered  the  objections  of  the  lords  of  trade  to  the 
act  of  privileges  to  a  freeman,  passed  in  1T05,  in  a  man- 


•  Clarkson,  in  his  life  of  Penn,  says  that  it  was  attrib- 
uted to  one  lialpli,  and  was  written  "to  prejudice  the 
people  against  the  proprietary  family."  It  is  highly 
probable  that  Ralph,  who  then  resided  in  Philadelphia, 
and  was  intimate  with  Franklin,  assisted  in  the  work. 

+  It  has  been  said  that  Dr.  Franklin  was  clerk  and 
member  of  the  assembly  at  the  same  time,  but  this 
seems  to  be  a  mistake.  He  was  clerk  in  1746;  but  he 
was  not  at  that  tinje  a  member.  JTl/liam  Franklin  of- 
ficiatcd  for  several  years  subsequent  as  clerk,  while 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  a  member  of  the  house;  the 
name  probably  has  given  rise  to  the  error.  [  Fotes  of 
Asscmhly. 
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ner  which  displnj'ed,  in  a  most  amiable  point  of  view, 
his  zeal  tor  the  immunities  of  his  colony.  He  strenu- 
ously urged  thut  (he  act  was  consistent  with  Magna 
Chai'ta,  and  that  adventurers  to  Pennsylvania  had  not 
gone  so  tiir  from  England,  to  lose  a  tittle  of  its  benefits. 
JJurke,  in  his  "Account  of  the  European  Settlements  in 
America,"  in  adverting  to  wliat  he  calls  Penn's  "noble 
charter  of  privileges"  to  the  people  of  his  province, 
says,  "]\e  made  the  most  perfect  freedom,  both  civil  and 
religious,  the  basis  of  his  establishment."  This  opinion 
will  be  abundantly  confirmed,  by  a  succinct  allusion  to 
the  prominent  events  and  various  constitutions  of  the 
colony,  the  latter  made  with  the  consent  or  at  the 
express  instance  of  the  proprietary.  Immediately 
after  the  acquisition  of  Pennsylvania,  by  virtue  of  the 
charter  of  Charles  II.,  William  Penn  published  an  ac- 
count of  the  country,  stating  the  terms  upon  which  he 
would  part  with  the  land,  and  apprising  those  wlio  in- 
tended to  emigrate  of  the  unavoidable  privations  inci- 
dent to  their  residence  in  a  new  world.  His  "Condi- 
tions and  Concessions"  more  fully  disclosed  his  views, 
and  this  was  followed  by  a  developement  of  their  civil 
constitution,  called  "The  Frame  of  Government,"  which 
cordiallyimet  the  wishes  otthe  colonists,  who,  according 
to  Markham,  "unless  pleased,  and  granted  whatever 
'  they  wanted,  would  not  have  settled  his  country."  Up- 
on the  arrival  of  the  proprietary,  in  1682,  an  assembly 
was  convened  at  Chester,  which,  after  uniting  the  ter- 
ritories and  province,  and  naturalizing  foreigners,  passed 
"The  Great  Law,"  which,  in  a  word,  establishes  the 
rights  of  conscience,  breathes  mercy  to  the  criniinal, 
and  protects  the  natural  rights  of  man.  That  part  of  it 
which  relates  to  property,  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
voice  of  public  approbation  and  applause.  Witliout  in- 
dicating other  provisions  admirably  in  unison,  the  re- 
jection of  the  rules  of  primogeniture  in  the  descent  of 
estates,  sufficien'ly  discovers  the  democr.atical  founda- 
tion upon  which  Penn  deliberately  resolved  to  rear  his 
colony.  The  provisions  ofthe  criminal  portions  of  "The 
Great  Law"  h.ive  given  rise  to  some  diversity  of  opin- 
ion; anil  a  late  historian*  seems  to  think  that  those  contra 
boiios  mores  pursue  minor  transgressions  so  far,  that  they 
smack  of  puritanism  and  severity.  It  is  true  that  drink- 
ing, stase-plays,  card.=,  cock-fighting,  bull  baits,  masks, 
revels,  &c.  were  forbidden,  and  punished  by  a  brief 
imprisonment  or  a  trifling  pen.alty;  but  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  these  amusements,  though  some  of  them  are 
permitted  at  the  present  d.ay,  wer^;  very  lil;e  to  prove 
hurtful  to  a  youthful   colony,  whose  duty  consisted   in 


When  the  time  limited  in  the  Cliarter  arrived,  allthe 
inhabitants,  in  compliance  with  its  injunctions.weve  sum- 
moned by  the  proprietary  to  attend  personally  in  con- 
vention. A  form  of  government  so  entirely  popular 
being  waived  by  general  consent,  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion was  conft  rred  on  twelve  delegates  from  each  of  the 
counties,  nine  for  the  assembly  and  three  for  the  coun- 
cil. As  fears  were  expressed  that  an  omission  to  use 
the  legislative  franchi.se  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by 
the  cunstitution,  rendered  that  instrument  a  nullity, 
Penn  concurred  with  the  people  in  framing  anew  char- 
ter, which,  after  reducing  the  assembly  to  thirty-six 
members  and  the  council  to  eighteen,  deprived  him,  as 
governor,  of  his  treble  vote  in  the  latter.  The  privi- 
leges ofthe  assembly  were  likewise  amplified  by  a  res- 
olution of  the  house,  approved  by  the  proprietary, 
giving  to  them  the  power  of  originating  as  well  as  re- 
jecting all  legislative  measures.  And  although  a  "court- 
ly member,"  as  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Gordon,  objected  to 
such  a  pretension,  it  cannot  be  imputed  to  Penn,  for 
we  know  not  that  he  sanctioned  tlie  opposition;  and  we 
are  directly  informed  by  Ebchng,  tliat  some  of  the 
members  endeavoured  to  extend  his  influence  beyond 
the  limits  which  he  himself  had  prescribed.  Ebeling, 
wlio  seems  coolly  to  have  investigated  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  these  changes  \i\  the  Charter,as  wellas 
justly  appreciated  the  m.ilevolence  of  "The  Historical 
Review,"  has  these  words:  "It  is  not  to  be  denied, 
that  all  these  alterations  in  the  form  of  government, 
even  where  they  appeared  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
proprietary,  were  still  more  favourable  to  the  freedom 
of  the  inhabitants;  and  the  pains  which  Penn  took  to 
simplify  the  constitution,  evince  his  foresight  as  well  as 
the  goodness  of  his  heart.  A  man  of  Franklin's  mind 
and  genius,  therefore,  should  not  have  echoed  the  lan- 
guage which  at  a  later  period  was  held  by  a  discontent- 
ed assembl)-,  and  should  not  have  accused  Penn  of  craf- 
tily endeavouring  to  lessen  the  freedom  that  he  had  pro- 
mised. The  journals  of  the  assembly,  which  this  severe 
judge  himself  published,  bear  testimony  that  "that  body 
solemnly  returned  thanks  to  the  proprietary  for  grant- 
ing them  more  liberty  than  they  had  expected. ":t  The 
proprietary  seemed  desirous  of  reducing  to  practice  his 
own  description  of  freedom,  by  making,  in  fact,  the 
people  "parties  to  those  laws"  which  their  representa- 
tives enacted.  For  this  purpose  all  bills  to  be  proposed 
were  directed  to  be  published,to  enable  the  members  of 
assemblj',  to£;ether  with  their  constituents,  in  their  res- 
pective counties,  to  deliberate  upon  the  nature  and  ten- 
dency oleacli  previous  to  the  general  session.  Such  is  the 


the  destruction  ofthe  immense  forests  that  surrounded 

them,  and  the  advancement  of  agricultural  and  commer-    character  of  the   measures  taken,  involving-  the  rights 
ial  industry.     Penn  too,  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  was    and  immunities  ofthe  subject,    till   Penn's  departure 


anxious  to  reconstruct  the  social  and  moral  edifice  upon 
purer  principles  than  the  old;  hut  though  intent  upon 
this,  he  used  neither  intolerance  nor  cruelty  to  aid  him 
ill  the  workmanship.  No  evidence  of  either  is  percep- 
tible in  his  code.  It  proclaimed  liberty  to  all,  and  hail- 
ed with  open  arms  professors  of  every  religious  persua- 
sion. Let  the  sanguinary  penalties  of  the  New  Eng- 
land code,  of  1641,  be  placed  in  opposition  to  its  mild 
inflictions;  or  let  its  universal  toleration  be  contrasted 
with  the  law  of  Connecticut,  passed  in  1705,  against 
Jieretics.\  If  more  be  wanting,  it  may  be  added,  that 
Burke,  Anderson,  Oldmixon,  Father  O'Leary,  Ebeling, 
and  most  of  Penn's  biographers,  unite  in  attributing  the 
superiority  of  Pennsylvania,  in  social  happiness  and  do- 
mestic quiet,  over  the  other  settlements  in  America,  to 
the  influence  of  his  early  laws. 

•   Mr.  Gordon. 

f  This  law  was  abolished  by  Queen  Anne.  After 
proscribing  all  kinds  of  heretics,  it  provides  in  particular, 
that  Quakers  shall  be  imprisoned  or  sent  out  ofthe  col- 
p  ly;  thatall  unnecessary  discourse  with  Quakers,  or  the 
liossession  of  their  books,  shall  be  penal;  and  that  the 
master  of  a  vessel,  who  shall  land  Quakers  without  car- 
lying  them  away,  shall  pay  the  penalty  of  £20,  &c. 


bject,  till  Penn's  d»partu 
from  the  province,  in  1684.  It  is  needless  to  follow  the 
numerous  disputes  between  his  deputies  and  the  assem- 
bly duriilg  the  period  of  his  absence.  No  doubt.  Black- 
well  was  Irequently  perverse,  and  the  assembly  being 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  their  legislative  duties, 
were  frequently  obstinate.  As  they  sometimes  fancied 
tliemselves  omnipotent  in  legislation,  Penn  thought 
proper,  on  one  occasion,  to  reprove  them,  and  to  insist 
upon  the  necessity  of  his  ratification:  "The  assembly," 
says  he,  "as  they  call  themselves,  are  not  so  without 
the  governor  and  privy  council — no  speaker,  clerk,  or 
book,  belongs  to  them — the  people  have  their  rep- 
resentatives in  the  privy  council,"  &c. 

On  his  second  visit  to  the  province  in  1699,  under- 
standing that  some  of  the  inhabitants  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  act  of  settlement  ratified  by  Markham  in  1696, 
he  proposed  to  them  the  substitution  of  another.  The 
charter  drawn  by  the  assembly,  and  even  more  liberal 
in  privileges  than  those  which  preceded  it,  was  confirm- 
ed by  the  proprietary  in  every  particular  which  had  re- 
lation to  rights  and  civil  immunities;  but  those  articles 


t  Ebeling's  History  of  Pennsylvania,  translated  from 
the  German  by  Mr.  Du  Ponceau — Chap.  ill.  Hazard's 
Register,  1  vol.  page  .354. 
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which  concerned  property  and  enlrenclied  on  his  pri- 
vate estate,  he  cancelled,  at  once,  as  an  improper  inter- 
ference and  evincing  an  unbecoming-  rapacity.  This 
being  the  last  cliarter  of  privileges,  it  is  useless  to  pur- 
sue the  history  further,  except  to  remark  that  the 
subsequent  discontents  of  the  assembly  were  en- 
gendered and  kept  alive  by  a  factious  spirit;  by 
the  indiscretion  and  follies  of  the  deputy  gover- 
nors; and  by  supposed  civil  and  financial  grievances 
which  had  no  existence.  The  bone  of  conten- 
tion between  most  of  the  governors  and  the  dilTerent 
assembhes,  were  the  quit-rents,  which  the  popular  par- 
ty affected  to  regard  as  unjubt  and  oppressive.  An  at- 
tempt to  collect  them  rendered  a  governor  immediately 
unpopular.  They  seem, however, to  have  been  a  laircla  m 
the  priiiciples  of  compact,  and  as  such  were  sanctioned 
in  all  the  proprietary  establishments  of  North  -America. 
Oldmixon,  in  his  history  of  Carolina,  aays,  "every  plan- 
ter pays  one  penny  an  acre  quit-rent,  ugless  he  buys  it 
off."  The  same  privilege  of  reducing  their  quit-rents, 
was  accorded  by  Pcun  to  the  inhabitants.  In  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  province,  published  in  1681,  Immediately 
after  the  ratification  of  the  Royal  Charter,  and  before  a 
singular  adventurer  had  sailed  for  Pennsylvania,  he  thus 
alludes  to  the  subject:  "and  for  the  iju'U-rent,  one  Eng- 
lish shilling,  or  the  value  of  it,  yearly,  for  a  hundred 
acres;  which  such  as  will,  may  now,  or  hereafter,  bui/ 
off-i  to  an  inconsiderable  matter;  but  as  I  hold  by  a  small 
rent  of  the  king,  so  must  all  hold  of  me,  by  a  small  renl, 
for  their  own  security."  When  the  conviction  became 
prevalent  that  an  annual  render,  by  way  of  feudal  ac- 
knowledgment, was  necessary  to  perfection  of  title, 
since  the  proprietary  held  by  a  similar  tenure  from  the 
crown,  the  basis  of  the  objeclion  was  instantly  changed. 
It  was  now  insisted  that  the  quit-rents  were  not  granted 
for  the  private  advantage  of  the  proprietary,  but  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  government.  'I'be  fallacy  of  such 
a  notion  is  too  readily  demonstrated  to  require  an  ela- 
borate argument.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  a  quit-rent  of 
one  shilling  for  every  hundred  acres  farmed  a  constitu- 
ent part  of  the  conditions  of  sale;  that  the  language  any 
where  used  is  not  susceptible  of  a  difierent  meaning; 
that  a  public  appropriation  of  it  was  not  in  the  minds  of 
the  original  purchasers;  that  forty  shillings  in  hand  and 
one  shilling  yearly  for  ever  were  the  consideration  ex- 
pressed in  the  deeds;*  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  coun- 
tenance the  construction  contended  for  either  in  the  ori- 
ginal frame  of  government  or  the  subsequent  political 
conventions.  In  every  light  in  wiiich  it  can  be  regard- 
ed, it  was  certainly  reasonable  and  just;  for  the  pecunia- 
ry consideration  of  the  grant  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
firstplacc,  was  a  debt  of  £16,000  duefroni  the  crown  to 
Admiral  Penn,  and  large  disbursements  were  unavoida- 
ble in  peopling  a  wilderness.  Penn,  therefore,  consid- 
ered these  quit-rents,  which,  though  trivial  in  their 
individual  amounts,  were  large  in  the  aggregate,  as 
contributing  to  his  indemnity,  and  furnishing  a  lawful 
source  of  personal  revenue. 

Nor  is  there  more  basis  for  the  complaint  that  he  did 
not  comply  in  all  reasonable  matters,  with  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  assembly.  Governors,  whose  religious  feel- 
ings and  sentiments,  or  unpopularity  from  what  cause 
soever,  rendered  them  odious  to  the  people,  were  re- 
moved. Charters,  as  we  have  seen,  were  altered  in 
coraphance  with  their  prejudices  or  partialities.  And 
it  is  well  known  that  alter  the  restoration  of  the  council 
to  its  original  state  as  established  in  16S3,  and  the  recall 
of  Blackwell,  Penn  offered  to  the  former  the  nomina- 
tion of  three  or  five  persons,  of  whom  he  would  select 
one  for  deputy  governor.  On  another  occasion  he  of- 
fered to  accept  any  individual  for  governor  whom  they 
might  nominate.  To  conciliate  the  estranged  feelings 
of  the  province  and  territories,  he  gave  them  the  choice 
of  an  executive  eitlier  from  the  council,  which  was  com- 
posed  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  at  large. 


or  from  five  commissioners,  or  a  deputy  governor,  ap- 
pointed by  himselt'.  The  concessions  he  made  to  llie 
territories  were  numerous  and  in.poilanl;  among  them 
may  be  enumerated  his  direction  that  the  sessions  of  the 
assembly  should  be  held  at  Newcastle  once  in  three 
times  fur  the  convenience  of  their  uiembcrs;  antl  hisap- 
porlionment  of  iheir  share  of  the  public  burden  accord- 
ing to  their  ability.  In  short,  without  a  minute  reca- 
pitulation, it  may  be  (iffirmed  that  he  promptly  render- 
ed every  assistance  calculated  to  promote  tlie  ultimate 
advantage  of  the  province,  consistently  with  a  regard  to 
what  he  esteemed  his  own  interests.  All  muit  own, 
who  look  impartially  at  the  transactions  of  the  limes, 
that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  querulous  and  suspicious  as- 
sembly, loo  intent  upon  the  ei\largement  of  their  own 
privileges  properly  to  appreciate  those  of  the  proprie- 
tary. Though  many  who  composed  it  were  men  of 
Ticutenesss  and  information,  and  all  W  them  estimable  as 
individuals  and  neighbors,  yet  the  mass  were  novi  liomi- 
nes  in  legislation,  and  had  not  studied  very  deeply  the 
science  of  artificial  ri,^hts  and  duties.  'WiUiam  Penn  was 
a  man  of  refined  and  comprehensive  intellect,  who  had 
dived  below  the  surface  in  the  philo^-ophy  of  life  and 
manners,  and  who  had  consecrated  his  being  to  the 
cause  of  religion  and  philanthropy.  With  these  differ- 
ences between  them,  it  required  something;  more  ethe- 
real than  man  however  sublimated  by  piety,  to  hear 
with  equanimity  their  crude  objections  to  schemes  of  a 
high  moral  tendency,and  their  pragmatical  intcrlerence 
in  matters  involving  his  plainest  rights.  As  an  exam]de  iiE 
the  former,  the  assembly  refused  their  concurrence  to 
two  bills  framed  and  proposed  by  himself;  one  having  for 
its  object  the  protection  of  the  Indians  from  existing 
abuses;  and  the  other,  the  melioration  of  the  negroes  by 
regulating  their  morals  and  marriages.  The  introduc- 
tion of  articles  into  the  draft  of  a  charter  presented  to 
him  for  signature  in  ITOl,  for  limiting  the  price  of  land; 
appropriating  the  bay-marshes  to  the  public;  and  con- 
trolling' his  disposition  of  property  contiguous  to  Phila- 
delphia, may  be  cited  as  an  instance  of  the  latter.  Nor 
was  an  indecorous  &.  infamous  letter.supposed  to  be  the 
production  of  the  speaker,  1).  Lloyd,  of  factious  memo- 
ry,addressed  and  privately  conveyed  to  the  proprietary« 
wanting  to  estrange  his  affections  from  the  provincial 
assembly.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  could 
not  always  understand  their  renionstiances  as  literally 
correct,  and  that  he  should  hesitate  about  the  removal 
of  Governor  Evans,  who,  though  perhaps  on  the  whole 
deservedly  disesteemed,  may  have  been  less  criminal 
than  represented.  The  efforts  of  Evans  to  raise  a  mil- 
itia in  defiance  of  tlie  religious  sentiments  of  the  colo- 
nists, and  the  false  alarms  which  he  excited  to  prove 
the  faith  or  try  the  courage  of  the  people,  by  circula- 
ting rumours  that  an  enemy  was  approaching  the  city, 
though  amusing,  are  altogether  indefensible  and  im- 
proper.* 

Among  the  irftputations  cast  upon  Penn  by  the  assem- 
bly and  the  latter  annalists,  is  one  of  serious  import,  anil 
w  hich,  though  in  its  offensive  part  destitute  of  founda- 
tion so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  shall  receive 
a  passing  notice.  It  is  that  he  gave  instructions  lo  his 
deputies  different  from  his  pubhc  orders,  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  charter.  That  private  instructions  were  giv- 
en at  critical  periods,  considering  the  character  of  the 
popular  elements,  is  highly  probable;  and  the  necessity 
of  such  a  procedure  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  plainest  principles  of  expediency.  1  have  not,  how- 
ever, met  with  an  instance  of  the  kind,  and  diligence  of 
search  has  not  been  wanting;  far  less  that  he  ever  at- 


*See  note  in  1  Proud,  p.  190. 


•The  fever  into  which  he  threw  the  good  people  of 
the  colony  by  these  mischievous  alarms,  may  be  imagi- 
ned by  the  following  distich  referring  to  them,  cxtr.ict- 
cd  from  an  Almanac  of  irOo: 

"Wise  men  wonder,  good  men  grieve. 
Knaves  invent  undfooh  believe,"  Uc. 
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tempted  an  invasion  of  their  chartered  privileges.  Akin 
to  this,  in  point  of  justice,  is  the  reproach  of  a  recent 
historian,  that  he  considered  his  frame  of  g-overnment, 
not  as  a  contract  between  himself  and  tlie  settlers,  but 
as  the  gift  of  his  special  grace  and  revocable  at  his  own 
pleasure.  It  is  curious  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  reflec- 
tion. The  Historical  Review  asserts  that  in  1686,  he 
ordered  the  withdrawal  of  the  charter  by  his  commis- 
sioners;* this  is  repeated  bj' Chalmers  and  Belknap;  and 
after  them, Mr.  Gordon, departing  a  little  fiom  the  current 
in  which  they  had  so  unresistini,'Iy  glided,  produces  the 
charge  that  Penn,  presuming  it  to  be  the  olf'spring  of 
his  special  favour,  supposed  that  he  possessed  the  pow- 
er of  revocation.  Both  these  accus.itions  are  without 
the  slightest  evidence,  except  that  which  brings  proof 
of  unpardonable  negligence  and  inattention  on  the  part 
of  the  accusers.  It  is  certain  Penn  imputed  to  the  pro- 
vincial council  repeated  infringements  of  the  charter, 
which  amounted,  in  his  estimation,  to  a  forfeiture,  if  he 
ohose  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage. f  The  cori'ect- 
nessofthis  view  is  too  obvious  to  require  the  aid  of  le- 
gal principles.  A  compact,  the  stipulations  of  which 
have  been  violated  b)'  one  party,  must  surely  be  void  or 
not,  at  the  discretion  of  the  other. 

Several  of  the  later  historians,  in  the  zeal  of  crimina- 
tion or  affected  independence,  have  gone  still  further, 
and  charged  upon  Penn  the  desire  to  erempt  his  pro- 
prietary estates  from  taxation.  I  do  not  agitate  the 
question  as  to  the  right  of  a  proprietary  to  this  immuni- 
ty— few  perhaps  will  contend  for  such  a  right;  I  deny 
that  during  the  life  of  William  Penn  it  was  once  the 
subject  of  dispute.  It  was  claimed  not  by  himself  but 
his  successors,  and  even  the  Historical  Review,  upon 
which  most  of  the  subsequent  chronicles  have  implicitly 
depended  for  the  political  misdeeds  of  Penn,  confines  it 
to  them. +  The  contest  began  some  time  after  liis  de- 
mise, and  was  carried  on  with  the  mn.st  acrimony  after 
the  resignation  of  Hamilton,  and  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
tinder  the  administration  of  Morris.  William  Penn,  who 
contributed  so  largely  to  the  disbursements  of  govern- 
ment, would  probably  have  esteemed  his  exemption 
from  greater  grievances  than  this,  a  striking  manifesta- 
tion of  personal  kindness,  and  worthy  of  very  grateful 
expressions  to  the  Assembly.  But  very  far  from  this  is 
the  fact:  he  was  suffered  to  complain,  and  for  years  to 
reiterate  the  complaint,  tliat  the  colony  neglected  not 
only  the  fulfilment  of  its  promise  to  reimburse  him  for 
his  accumulated  expenses,  but  totally  disregarded  his 
urgent  solicitations  for  the  payment  of  his  quit-rents. — 
Some  even  resisted  the  demand,  and  it  is  related,  that 
Joshua  Carpenter,  one  of  the  wealthiest  individuals  of 
the  province,  by  the  advice  of  his  counsel,  D.  Lloyd, 
suffered  distress  and  contested  the  claim  in  court.  This  , 
hostility  on  the  part  of  some  and  the  indifference  of  olh- 
*eis,  he  esteemed,  as  they  undoubtedly  amounted  to,  a 
hardship;  since  the  province  was  granted  to  him  by 
Charles  II.,  as  an  indemnity  for  an  existing  debt,  and 
his  expenditures,  so  early  as  168,5,  according  to  h;s  own 
estimate,  exceeded  his  returns  tUe  sum  of  £6000.  In 
1694  his  pecuniary  exigencies  induced  him  to  solicit  his 
friends  in  the  province  to  procure  one  hundred  individ- 
uals, each  of  whom  would  advance  him  £100  for  4  years 
without  interest.  He  writes  to  J.  Logan  in  1704,  "Oh! 
Pennsylvania, what  hast  thou  cost  me!  Above  £30,000 
more  than  1  ever  got  by  it."  His  embarrassments  in 
ir09,  obliged  him  to  mortgage  his  proprietary  estate 
for  £6,600;  and  three  years  afterwards,  when  his  neces- 

•See  this  refuted  in  a  note  to  Ebeling's  History  of 
Pennsylvania,  1  vol.  Hazard's  Register,  p.  357. 

fSee  Penn's  letter  to  his  commissioners,  1686,  and 
letter  to  the  council  in  the  same  year.  In  the  latter  he 
observes,  "that  the  charter  was  forfeited  if  he  would 
take  advantage  of  it." 

fThe  language  used  in  the  Review,  p.  83,  where  it  is 
first  mentioned,  is,  "the  present  proprietaries  insist,"  &c. 


sitles  were  very  various  and  pressing,  he  resolved  upon 
relinquishing  it  to  Queen  Anne  for  the  sum  of  £20,000. 
It  is  well  known,  however,  that  though  £12,000  was  ul- 
timately agreed  upon  as  the  consideration,  and  Penn  re- 
ceived a  part  of  llie  purchase  money,  the  contract  was 
subsequently  declared  void,  by  the  concurring  opinions 
of  the  crown  lawyers  and  the  ministry.  It  is  not  pre- 
tended that  his  pecuniary  distresses  arose  entirely  from 
his  connection  with  tlie  province;  for  his  disbursements 
at  court  and  in  Ireland,  hs  he  himself  acknowledges, 
were  enormous;  and  an  iniquitous  steward,  according 
to  Besse  and  Oldmixon,  exhausted  his  resources,  and 
restiained  his  liberty  within  the  privilege  of  the  Pleet. 
But  that  his  diversified  munificence  to  the  Indians  and 
the  province,  as  well  as  the  parsimonious  returns  of  the 
latter,  contributed  to  the  catastrophe,  cannot  admit  ofa 
doubt.  Governor  Evans,  with  what  propriety  I  shall 
not  now  inquire,  ii»  one  of  his  messages,  says,  that  "the 
Proprietary,  wli^  it  was  well  known,  had  hitherto  sup- 
ported this  government,  had  been  frequently  solicited, 
upon  the  treatment  he  had  met  with,  to  resign  and 
throw  up  all  without  furthercare,  &c."  Clarksonsays, 
"in  America  he  had  sacrificed  a  princely  fortune  for  the 
public  good."  Penn  himself  says,  in  I'eference  to  the 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  colony  of  his  remittances, 
"that  he  would  spend  his  private  estate  to  discharge  a 
public  station. "  And  as  exemplifying  his  disinterested 
geneiositj'  towards  the  colony,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  he  declined  accepting,  in  1683,  the  impost  on  the 
exportation  of  certain  articles  offered  him  by  the  Assem- 
bly. From  different  motives  than  of  pecuniary  gain, 
however,  he  consented  to  receive  a  small  duty  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  wines  and  spirituous  liquors  in 
the  following  year;  but  this  miserable  pittance,  we  are 
informed,  was  slowly  and  partially  collected.  Surprise 
has  sometimes  been  expressed  that  the  fortune  of  Wil- 
liam Penn  should  be  embarrassed,  «hen  the  proprietary 
estates  in  Pennsylvania,  under  his  successors,  were  es- 
timated by  Dr.  Franklin  at  the  enormous  amount  of 
£10,000,000  sterling.  If  his  own  compulation  be  entitled 
to  credit,  his  losses,  up  to  1704,  were  very  considerable; 
and  he  agreed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1712,  within  6  years 
of  his  demise,  to  part  with  all  that  remained  for  £12,- 
000,  being  £4000  less  than  the  original  consideration. — 
But  it  must  be  recollected  that  a  happy  state  of  tran- 
quility, for  the  space  of  several  years,  succeeded  the 
death  of  Penn;  during  which  period,  an  unexampled 
increase  of  emigration,  and  the  consequent  extension  of 
commerce,  gave  a  new  and  golden  pi'ospect  to  the  col- 
onists; while  land,  commanding  a  ready  sale  to  fresh 
swarms  of  successive  adventurers,  rose  in  price  and 
swelled  the  coffers  of  the  proprietaries. 

WiUi.im  Penn's  treatment  of  the  Indians,  though  dis- 
tinguished less  by  the  dictates  of  justice  than  those  of 
warm-hearted  and  benevolent  generosity,  has  been  re- 
proached as  emanating  from  the  sordid  motives  of  poli- 
cy and  selfishness.  It  is  certainly  not  the  doctrine  of 
that  charity  "which  tliinketh  no  evil,"  to  suppose  be- 
cause benign  offices  and  interest  concur,  that  all  the 
benefactions  rendered  and  pains  submitted  to,  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  exclusive  influence  of  the  latter.  It  is, 
in  effect,  blotting  from  the  history  of  human  actions  all 
tiiat  is  noble,  praiseworthy,  and  exalted;  for  whose  in- 
terest, bcth  here  and  hereafter,  is  it  not  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  justice  and  beneficence.^  We  must  be- 
lieve, in  opposition  to  all  the  characteristic  features  of 
Penn,  that  he  was  capable  of  the  most  detestable  hypoc- 
risy, before  we  can  impute  to  the  influence  of  interest, 
all  his  zealous  efforts  in  the  cause  of  enlightening  and 
benefiting  the  Indians.  I  do  not  perhaps  place  his  ex- 
ertions in  this  field,  on  too  high  a  ground,  when  I  as- 
sume that  a  deep  religious  sense  of  duly  inspired  and 
hallowed  all  his  endeavors.  In  his  petition  to  Charles 
II.  for  a  charier,  he  declares  one  of  his  leading  objects 
to  be,  "the  glory  of  God  by  the  civilization  of  the  poor 
Indians."  One  of  the  considerations  mentioned  in  the 
celebrated  Charter  itself,  is  his   desire  to  reclaim  and 
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subdue,  by  kind  and  tender  treatment,  the  wild  disposi- 
tions of  these  cliildien  ofnalure.*  Oldmixon,  who,  as 
he  was  afui'ious  levolutionist,  entertained  feelings  inimi- 
cal to  William  Penn,  for  his  attachment  to  James  II., 
bears  the  most  honorable  testimony  to  the  disinterestt-d- 
nessand  humanity  with  whicli  lie  behaved  towards  the 
aborigines.  In  his  account  of  the  British  colonics  he 
tells  us  that  Penn,  previous  to  his  departure  (rom  the 
province  in  \6Si,  had  made  a  league  of  amily  with 
nineteen  Indian  natioru,  and  that  he  spent  "some  thou- 
sand pounds  to  instruct,  support  and  oblige  them."  He 
admits  that  his  bounly  contributed  to  impair  h's  estate; 
and  gives  all  praise  to  the  laws  which  he  framed  for  pro- 
tecting them  against  the  abuse  and  cupidity  of  the  set- 
tlers.f  A  contemporary  writer, +  after  lauding  the  wis- 
dom of  his  general  laws  and  the  uniform  equity  of  his 
administration,  speaks  in  termi  of  the  highest  eulogy  of 
"his  kind,  just  and  prudent  treaiment  of  the  native  Indi- 
ans." Indeed,  at  ihat  day,  it  must  have  excited  both 
wonder  and  admiration,  that  he  should  recognise  as 
equal  and  treat  wilh  lenity,  hordes  of  mfidel  savages 
who  were  acustomed  to  be  considered  by  Europeans  as 
the  legitimate  objects  of  violence,  rapnie  and  murder. 
In  a  word,  touching  the  subject  of  motive,  if  evidence 
demonstrating  his  instant  and  continued  recognition  of 
their  title  to  e.vclusive  property  in  the  soil  till  surrender- 
ed; if  unremitting  vigilance  over  their  rights;  munificent 
expenditure  of  money  for  their  physical  benefit;  fervent 
endeavors  for  their  moral  and  mental  melioration;  and 
the  scrupulous  redemption  of  every  pledge  or  promise, 
be  sufficient  to  authorise  a  favourable  interpretation, the 
solution  of  the  question  is  void  of  difficulty.  It  only  re- 
quires  an  eye  to  glance  through  the  history  of  his  tran- 
sactions with  this  helpless  and  untutored  race,  from  the 
period  of  the  first  treaty  in  168'^  to  the  time  of  his  final 
separation  from  the  province,  and  even  up  to  the  year 
1712,  to  be  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  zeal  and 
magnanimity  which  can  only  be  explained  by  referring 
them  to  a  fervid,  conscientious  benevolence.  No  spec- 
tacle can  be  more  beautiful  than  that  of  the  first  treaty, 
which  presents  a  ruthless  band  of  barbarian  warriors, 
whose  delight  were  undistinguishmg  bloodshed  an^l 
brutal  carnage,  tamed  and  overcome  by  the  voice  of 
Christianity  and  peace.  On  this  victory,  it  has  been 
remarked,  modern  histoiy  may  dwell  with  pleasure; 
and  we  want  not  the  testimony  of  Voltaire  and  the  Ab- 
be Haynal — though  estimable  ill  themselves — to  the  fi- ; 
delity  with  whicli  the  stipulations  were  performed, — to 
ensure  a  conviction  that  the  common  God  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  the  Indian,  guarded  the  place  and  sanctified 
the  meeting.  As  the  charactor  ot  Penn's  negotiations 
with  the  aborigines  is  so  generally  known  that  a  refer- 
ence to  them  in  detail,  can  only  be  the  repetiiion  of  a 
story  often  told,  I  shall  merely  observe  that  the  aMec- 
tion  they  ever  retained  and  expressed  for  the  good  Ono.i, 
is  a  gratifying  and  conclusive  attestation  of  his  justice, 
sincerity,  and  beneficence. § 

Having  now    disposed  of  the  charges  which  concern 
AVilliam  Penn  as  proprietary  of  Pennsylvania,  I  come  to 


•The  language  of  the  charter  is,  "Whereas  our  trusty 
and  well  beloved  subject,  William  Penn,  Esq.,  son  and 
heir  of  Sir  William  Penn,  deceased,  out  of  a  commend- 
able desire  to  enlarge  our  British  empire,  and  promote 
such  useful  commodities,  as  may  be  of  benefit  to  us  and 
our  dominions,  as  also  to  reduce  the  savage  nations  by 
just  and  gentle  manners,  to  the  love  of  civil  society  and 
Christian  religion,  hath  humbly  besought  leave  of  us," 
Sec. 

f  See  also  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Roberts  Vaux's  Anni- 
versary Discourse  delivered  before  the  Historical  Socie- 
ty, Jan.  1,  1227,  in  Memoirs,  2  vol.  part  I. 

t  Anderson. 

|See  D6  Witt  Clinton's  address  before  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  in  1811,  where  it  is  mentioned  that 
the  Shawanese,  who  had  been  subjugated  by  the  Five 
Nations,  were  permitedby  Penn  to  settlle  in  the  western 
pirt  of  Pennsylvania. 


the  discussion  of  the  dispositions  which  have  been  at- 
tributed to  him,  considered  as  a  man  and  a  Christian.  I 
approach  these  with  reluctance,  not  solely  on  account 
of  their  intrinsic  delicacy,  but  because  most  of  the  re- 
flections have  been  made  or  repeated  by  Mr.  Gordon  in 
his  recent  history  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  subject  of  re- 
gret that  a  history  which  discovers  creditable  research, 
care,  and  precision,  should  have  given  its  sanction  to 
opinions  involving  the  reputation  of  an  individual, 
whose  illustrious  deeds  form  one  of  the  brightest  pages 
in  the  national  annals.  Independence  is  necessary  to 
the  integrity  of  narrative,  and  when,  as  the  champion  of 
truth  and  the  dispenser  of  justice,  the  historian  perceives 
impropriety  of  action  or  obliquity  of  motive,  and  has 
proofs  not  to  be  controverted — facts  unequivocal  and 
superior  to  distrust  or  explanation — he  is  bound  in  hon- 
or and  in  conscience  fearlessly  to  regard  the  fruit  of  his 
Investigations.  But  it  is  certainly  a  more  pleasing  task 
to  present  unveiled  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  virtue, 
where  nothing  appeared  but  the  deformity  of  \ ice — to 
remove  the  film  of  prejudice  and  blot  out  the  errors  of 
misconception.  It  was  with  pain,  therefore,  that  we 
saw  scattered  over  Mr.  Gordon's  book,  the  charges, 
that  the  province  was  too  quiet,  monotonous,  and  cir- 
cuoascribed  for  Penn's  ambitious  longing  after  distinc- 
tion; th;it  the  gratifications  of  the  court  of  St.  James 
were  too  alluring  for  the  lifeless  tedium  and  unattrac- 
tive obscurity  of  such  a  residence;  that  he  sacrificed  his 
time  and  fortune  in  the  pursuit  of  fame;  and  that  having 
drunk  deeply  in  common  with  his  sect,  "of  the  puritan- 
ical spirit  which  drew  its  jurisprudence  from  the  Old 
Testament,"  his  laws  in  reference  to  the  minor  morals 
of  society  were  unnecessarily  severe.*  Perhaps  of  all  the 
impuliitions  which  have  been  brought  to  sully  the  mem- 
ory of  Penn,  that  which  ascribes  to  him  worldly  ambi- 
tion, is  the  least  susceptible  of  support.  The  solemnity 
of  his  pastoral  or  ministerial  character — his  life  spent  in 
acts  of  unostentatious  benevolence — his  habitual  self- 
denial — his  siiperiorty  to  the  utmost  inflictions  of  secta- 
rian fervour — as  they  should  have  protected  him  from 
such  a  suspicion — are  all  directly  at  variance  with  the 
probability  of  its  truih.  A  synoptical  view  of  his  life 
will  abnntlaiitly  repel  the  charge. 

The  brilliant  prospecis  offered  to  William  Penn  froin 
tlie  rank  of  his  family,  and  the  political  connections  of 
his  falher,  were  sacrificed  or  relinquislied,  at  an  early 
age,  by  his  adherence  to  a  despised  sect.  Neither  con- 
tempt nor  repri)ache3,  the  indignation  of  a  doting  pa- 
rent nor  repeated  imprisonmen'hi,  were  capable  of  affec- 
ting the  self-denying  tenacity  of  his  purpose.  Reviled 
for  the  adoption  of  a  garb  and  manners  esteemed  un- 
couth and  repulsive,  he  was  shunnet-i  by  the  compan- 
ions of  his  youth;  while  his  disregard  for  the  rituals  of 
the  national  church  induced  the  belief  that  he  was  an 
enemy  to  religion.  No  course  ol  conduct  could  be 
more  at  war  with  the  suggestions  of  ambition  than  that 
which  he  pursued,  in  defiance  both  of  the  entreaties  of 
Sir  William,  and  the  uplilted  and  powerful  arm  of  sec- 
ular authority.  In  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  all 
who  could  accelerate  his  rise,  or  promote  his  interests, 
in  England,  he  devoted  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  the 
grand  scheme  of  universal  toleration.  He  made  it  the 
ground-work  of  his  social  system  in  Pennsylvania;  to 
promote  it  he  renounced  fortune,  and  subjected  him- 
self to  all  the  evils  arising  from  exasperated  zeal.  Re- 
ports the  most  injurious  to  his  pretensions,  as  a  Qua- 
ker, were  circulated  against  him,  in  consequence  of 
these  exertions.  He  was  called  a  Jesuit — declared 
to  have  been  educated  at  St.  Omer's — to  have  taken  or- 
ders at  Rome — obtained  a  dispensation  to  marry — and 
officiated,  in  many  instances,  as  a  priest  at  Whitehall, 
St.  James's,  and  elsewhere. f     So  fierce  and  loud  were 


•See  Gordon's  History  of  Pennsvlvanla,  pages 71,  83, 
83,  176. 

fSee  Penn's  reply  to  Popple's  letter  for  a  refutation 
of  these  charges. 
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his  enemies,  and  so  serious  the  nature  of  some  of  the 
charges,  tliat  lie  was  tor  a  temporary  period  abandoned 
by  the  most  estimable  of  his  associates.  Among  it  all 
he  was  capable  of  using  language  such  astheiollouing: 
**1  have  been  made  wdling  to  relinqviish  and  forsaiie  all 
the  vain  fashions,  enticing  pleasures,  alluring- honours, 
and  glittering  glories  of  this  transitory  world,  and  readi- 
ly to  accept  the  portion  of  a  fool,  from  this  deriding 
generaiion,  and  become  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  a  perpet- 
ual reproach  to  my  familiars."* 

His  attendance  at  court  was  prompted  by  pure  and 
disinterested  views  of  benefit  to  his  sect,  his  colony, 
and  the  cause  of  religious  freedom.  Through  his  in- 
strumentality tlie  privileges  of  the  first  were  enlarged 
by  the  dispensation  oCoaths;  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the 
second,  were  redressed  and  its  rights  restored;  and  the 
latter  was  promoted  and  finally  recognised.  We  have 
many  proofs  of  his  ready  access  to  the  monarch;  and  we 
are  not  left  without  the  reasons,  as  well  as  consequen- 
ces resulting  from  it.  James  II.  while  Duke  of  York, 
was  the  friend  of  Sir  William;  and  upon  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  having  promised  protection  to  the  son, 
transferred  to  him  his  warm  attachment  for  the  father. 
William  I'enn  was  held  in  so  high  esteem  that  he  en- 
joyed the  royal  piesence  in  exclusion  of  the  best  peers 
of  the  realm,  and  was  permitted  to  entertain  confiden- 
tial discourse  with  the  sovereign  for  hours  together. — 
Matters,  it  is  related,  of  the  utmost  secrecy  and  impor- 
tance were  communicated  to  him  with  freedom.  What 
an  opportunity  was  here  presented  for  the  gratification 
of  ambition;  for  aggrandizement  and  office!  But  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  correspondence  with  James,  fro.m 
from  the  period  of  his  accession  to  his  flight  into  Franco, 
we  do  not  see  a  single  instance  of  interested  solicita- 
tation.  He  derived  from  it  neither  personal  nor  pecu- 
niary advantage;  no  emolument  of  any  kind,  or  function 
that  could  satisfy  the  pruriency  of 'an  aspiring  man.  It 
was  the  instrument  only  of  doing  good  to  others.  The 
royal  sun-shine  in  which  he  seemed  to  bask,  wliile  its 
genial  and  invigorating  rays  were  freely  imparted  to  all 
for  whom  it  was  solicited,  only  served  to  dry  uj)  his 
means,  and  to  stop  the  fair  current  ui' his  prospects.  To 
it,  in  a  great  measure,  may  be  attributed  the  calumnies 
of  Bishop  Burnet;  the  insinuations  of  Lord  Littleton;  the 
hue  and  cry  of  the  high  church  party;  the  temporary 
deprivation  of  his  province;  and  tiie  other  numerous  in- 
juries to  which  he  was  subjected  in  the  early  part  of  the 
subsequent  reign.  His  mission  to  the  Hague  was  slg- 
nalir.ed  by  an  act  of  private  justice,  which  reflects  upon 
him  distinguished  honour.  At  his  urgent  request,  the 
king  permitted  him  to  invite  the  return  to  England  of 
the  illustrious  Locke,  then  a  voluntary  exde  in  Holland 
on  account  of  an  arbitrary  divesture  of  his  rights  at  Ox- 
ford. The  act  of  toleration  which  ))assed  during  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary,  has  been  justly  ascribed  to 
the  impression  produced  by  his  writings  and  conversa- 
tion, both  upon  the  king,  while  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
the  people.  He  laboured  not  merely  for  toleration  but 
the  removal  of  tests;  and  It  was  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, at  the  Hague,  that  he  is  said  to  have  irritated  Bur- 
net who  was  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  prince  against 
giving  it  his  sanction.  The  discussion  of  tlie  topic  left 
Burnet  in  a  fever  which  displays  its  effects  by  a  sneer, 
in  his  famous  "History  of  his  own  Times,"  whenever 
the  occasion  justifies  an  allusion  to  Penn.  It  ciniiot  be 
necessary  to  detail  the  evidences  of  the  zeal  or  the  am- 
plitude of  his  efforts  in  regard  to  his  sect  or  colony;  sul- 
fice  it  tu  say,  that  in  every  emergency  he  was  the  elo- 
quent and  successful  organ  of  both.  But  the  public 
benefactions  which  he  was  the  means  of  dispensing,  are 
not  the  most  am'able  iVults  of  bis  influence  and  familiar- 
ity with  James.  Bcrn.u'd  Croese  relates  that  Penn's 
house  and  gates  were  always  thronged  with  suppliants, 
desiring  him  to  present  their  addresses  to  his  majesty; 


*"Innocency  with  her   Open    Face,   &c." — written 
while  a  prisoner  in  the  tower. 


and  that  sometimes  "more  than  two  hundred"  were  to 
be  seen  soliciting  an  audience.  His  fearless  and  lauda- 
ble conduct  in  writing  a  letter  to  the  king  on  behalf  of 
the  fellows  of  M.agdalen  College,  after  the  royal  deter- 
mination had  been  made  and  expressed  to  elect  a  Cath- 
olic to  the  vacant  presidentship,  is  attested  in  highly 
honourable  terms  by  Creech,  Dr.  Sykes,  and  Sewel,  in 
his  "History  of  the  Quakers."  In  giving  an  account  of 
this  epistle  to  Dr.  Charlett,  Creech  says,  that  Penn  no- 
bly told  the  king,  that  he  required  a  breach  of  their 
oaths,  and  that  "such  mandates  were  a  force  on  the 
conscience  and  not  very  agreeable  to  his  other  gracious 
indulgences."  I  cannot  omit  an  additional  Instance  of 
the  private  favours  conferred  through  his  agency,  to  elu- 
cidf.te  the  disinterested  benevolence  of  liis  leading  pur- 
poses. It  is  mentioned  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan  in  his 
lives  of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  and  Thomson.  Penn,  hav- 
ing become  acquainted  with  the  Scotch  fugitives  in 
Holland,  most  of  whom  were  persecuted  Presbyterians, 
on  his  return  to  England,  advised  the  measure  of  an  in- 
demnity and  recall.  Sir  Robert  Stewart  of  Coltness, 
who  was  among  them,  availed  himself  of  the  indemnity 
and  returned  to  his  native  country.  Some  time  after, 
Penn,  meeting  him  in  London,  congratulated  him  on 
the  pleasure  of  realizing  the  "niihi  me  reddentis agelli" 
of  Horace.  Sir  Robert  sighed  and  informed  him  that 
he  had  Indeed  returned  home,  but  that  he  was  stripped 
of  his  possessions  which  were  in  the  occupancy  of  the 
Earl  of  Arran.  Penn  waited  Immediately  on  the  Earl, 
who  alleged  in  justification  that  he  had  received  no  oth- 
er recompense  tlian  this  estate  for  his  troublesome  and 
expensive  embassy  to  France.  He  was  reminded  in  re- 
turn, that  wliat  he  had  accepted  belonged  to  another; 
and  told  th.at  if  he  did  not  instantly  .give  an  order  for 
£200  to  defray  the  expenses  of  Sir  Robert  to  Scotland, 
and  present  security  for  the  payment  of  a  hundred  a 
year,  for  his  subsistence  till  political  matters  were  ad- 
justed, it  should  be  made  "many  thousands  out  <tf  his 
way  with  the  Icing,"  This  menace  produced  an  imme- 
diate compliance  with  Penn's  demand,  and  after  the 
revolution  which  happened  in  two  years.  Sir  Uoberl's 
estate  was  wholly  restored,  with  the  rents  that  had  been 
intermediately  received,  subject  only  to  the  reduction 
of  the  advancements  referred  to.  Thus  was  Penn's  con- 
nection with  the  reigning  prince,  employed  in  the  un- 
ostentatious discharge  of  the  offices  of  public  good  and 
private  justice,  seeking  less  the  removal  of  the  odious 
suspicions  vvMch  attached  to  himself  than  the  accom- 
plishment of  Ills  great  and  generous  projects. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  his  engagement  in  such  vast 
and  extensive  concerns  should  necessarily  prevent  a 
visitation  to  the  province  during  its  continuance.  The 
stale  of  affairs,  it  is  well  known,  consequent  upon  the 
revolution  of  1688  which  deprived  James  and  his  pos- 
terity of  the  throne,  vested  the  regal  oflice  in  William 
and  Mary,  and  excluded  papists  from  the  succession, 
rendered  Penn's  abscnce|from  England  injud  cious,if  not 
dangerous.  But  his  private  epistles  to  his  friends  in  Penn- 
sylvania, prior  to  and  during  this  perilous  period, bespeak 
the  strength  of  his  desire  to  visit  them,  and  the  ardour  of 
his  attachment  and  solicitude.  His  valedictory  letter  on 
leaving  the  province  in  1684,  contains  this  beautilul  a- 
postrophe  to  Phihadclphia:  "And  thou,  Philadelphia, 
the  virgin  settlement  of  this  province,  named  before 
thou  wert  born,  what  care,  what  service,  and  what 
travail  has  there  been,  to  bring  thee  forth  and  preserve 
from  such  as  would  abuse  and  defile  thee!  Oh,  that  thou 
mayst  be  kept  from  the  evil  that  would  overwhelm  thee; 
that  f.iithful  to  the  God  of  thy  mercies,  in  the  life  of 
righteousness,  thou  mayst  be  preserved  to  the  end: — 
my  soul  prays  to  God  for  thee,  that  thou  mayst  stand  in 
the  day  of  trial,  that  thy  children  may  be  blessed  of  the 
Lord,  and  thy  people  saved  by  his  power — my  love  to 
the  has  been  great,  and  the  remembrance  of  thee  af- 
fects mine  heart  and  mine  eye! — The  God  of  eternal 
strength  keep  and  preserve  ihee,  to  his  glory  and  thy 
peace."     Imraedatcly  after  his  arrival  in  England,  he 
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writes,  "I  hope  to  be  wi:h  you  next  fall  if  the  Lord  pre-  even  the  partner  of  liis  bosom,  who  h;i(l  so  often  allevl- 
vent  not — I  long  to  be  with  you,"  &c.  In  an  epistle  alcil  his  cares,  had  left  him  friendless  and  alone.  Amid 
written  in  1686,  after  alludinu  to  the  obstacles  which  these  compliciitcd  sorrows  and  misfortunes  he  still  felt 
prevented  him  from  leaving  linpfbnd,  he  says,  "But  this  |  a  parental  solicitude  for  infant  Pennsylvania;  being  anx 
1  will  say,  no  temporal  honor,  or  profit,  can  tempt  me  1  ious  to  slielter  Irom  the  rudeness  of  a  stranger's  grasp, 


to  decline  poor  Pennsylvania,  as  unkindly  used  as  I  am 
and  no  poor  slave  in  Turkey  desires  more  earnestly,  1 
believe,    for  deliverance,  than  I   do  to  be   with  you; 
wherefore  be  contented  a  while,   and  God   in  his  time 
will  bring  us  together,"  Etc.     Two  j'ears  after,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Thomas  Lloyd,  he  says,   "No  honour,  interest  or  j 
pleasure  in  this  part  of  the  world,  shall  be  able  to  check 
my  deaires  to  live  and   die  among  you."  ,  Again,   he 
writes,  "I  am  here  serving  God,  Friends,  and  the  nation; 
which  I  hope  God  will  reward  to  mine   and  you."     A 
brief  period  posterior  to   this,   when   he  had   actually 
commenced  preparations  for  a  voyaije,  he  was  arrested 
and  brought  before  the  Lords  of  Council,  upon  the  ac- 
cusation of  holding  a  treasonable  correspondence  with 
the  deposed  James,  and  plotting  his  return.    No  sooner 
was  he  acquitted  of  this  charge,  than  he  was  imprisoned 
in  pursuance  of  a  proclamation   by  the   Queen,   during 
the  absence  of  William  in  Ireland.  Again  he  was  ready 
to  sail  for  America,  when  the  death  of  the  great  Georye 
Fox  arrested  his  purpose;  and  at  that  very  time  while 
attending  the  interment  of  his  friend,  emissaries  were  in 
pursuit  of  him,  on  account  of  a   diabohcal   crimination, 
under  oath,   of  the  infamous   Fuller.     Prudence  now 
suggesting  the  propriety  of  privacy,  and  apprehending 
thai  if  he  joined  the   emigrants  then  about  to  sail  for 
Pennsylvania,  the  circumstance  would  be  viewed  as  an 
indication  of  guilt,   he  determined  upon  remaining  in 
England.     A  second  proclamation    having   denounced 
him  as  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  excited  by  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  for  the  restoration  of  the  dethroned 
monarch,  he  judged  it  proper  still  to  consult  his  s.ifety 
by  continuing  in  retirement.     The  seclusion  which  he 
sought,  I  may  observe  in  passing,  was  enlivened  by  the 
occasional   visits  of  his  friends  among  whom  was  the 
great  author  of  "The  Essi'y  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing."    Locke  voluateered  to  procure  his  pardon;  but 
as  forgivness  pre-supposed  the   commission    of  crime, 
Penn  delicately  declined  the  oft'er.     During  this  reces- 
sion from  the  concerns  of  the  external  world,  his  active 
mind  produced,  besides  the  prefaces  to   the  works  of 
Barclay  and  Burnyeat,  a  variet}'  of  treatises,  intended 
principally  to  harmonize  conflicting  views  in  his   own 
society;  to  vindicate  their  doctrines  from  recent  perver- 
sions and  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  maintaining 
between  nations  perpetual  peace.*   The  merits  of  these 
several  performances  are  not  the  subject  of  discussion; 
they  are  alluded  to  merely  as  showing  the  current  of  his 
thoughts,  and  that,   under  every  variety  of  distress,  he 
was  not  unmindful  of  the  principles  for  which  he  had 
been  so  long  contending.     In  the  midst  of  these  afflic- 
tions and  labours  he  received  exaggerated  intelligence 
of  the  unhappy   condition  of  his  proviuce — of  strong 
dissentions,  between  the  province  and  territories;  and 
warm  animosities  excited  by  the   arts  of  a  furious   and 
violent  schismatic.-)-     The  king,  already  prejudiced   a- 
gainst  him,  upon  being  informed  of  these  disasters,  de 


the  tender  plant  he  had  so  fondly  nurtured.     lie  wished 
to  visit  it,  to  protect  from  iniiingement  the  constitution 
he  had  framed,  and  the  great   principles  of  freedom, 
peace,  toleration,  and  clemency,   upon  which   it   was 
founded.     But  the  embarrassments  of  a   crippled  for- 
tune forbade  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  inlentionj 
and  after  his  honorable  acquittal,  his  return  into  favour 
with  the  king,  the  restitution  of  his  province,   and   his 
restoiation  to  society,  his  desire  to  go  thither  continued 
unabated,  and  its  execution  was  only  prevented  by  the 
exigencies  of  his  affairs.     The  interviil  between  this  pe- 
riod and  1699,    when  he  actually  visited  Pennsylvania, 
was  filled  up  by  labours  in  the  ministry  and  the  compo- 
sition of  many  useful  treatises,  all  in  unison  with  the  doc- 
trines he  had  advocated,    breathing  unrestrained  free- 
dom in  religious  creed,  and  inculcating  the  useful  lessons 
of  probity  and   virtue.     It  is  universally  known  that  he 
revisited   the   province  with   the   intention  of  passings 
there  the  residue  of  his  hfe,  and  that  his  departure  from 
it  was  rendered  necessary  for  its  preservation.     A  cir- 
cumstance, according  to  SutclifiT,  which  happened  du 
ring  his  sojourn  here,  may  be  mentioned  as  tending  more 
distinctly  lounfold  or  elucidal&ihe  prevaihng  dispositions 
ofthe  proprietary  of  Pennsylvania.  The  curiosity,  felt  by 
most  ofthe  inhabitants  to  see  the  person  of  their  gover- 
nor on  his  second  arrival,  was  shared  by  a  youth,  twelve 
years  of  age,  a  son  of  the  individual   with  whom  Penn 
had  taken  up  his  residence.     The  boy  crept  softly  up  a 
flight  of  steps  on   the   outside  of  the  house,  leading  to 
Penn's  appartment;  and  on  peeping  through  the  latch- 
et-hole,   beheld  with  awe  the  governor  on  his  knees  in 
supplication  to  the  Deity.     The  impression,  produced 
by  this  spectacle  upon  the  mind  ofthe  lad,  was  not  ob- 
literated when  the  lengthened  shadows   of  life  had   an- 
nounced  to  him  the  approach  of  its  evening.     To  those 
who  believed  that  William   Penn,   or   his   sect,   draw 
"their  jurisprudence  from  the  Old  Testament,"  may  be 
recommended   a  reference  to  the  numerous   doctrinal 
productions  ofthe  former,  particularly  his  "Key,"  pub- 
lished in  1693.     Any  one,  however,  indifferently  select- 
ed from  his  works,wilI  amply  display  the  misinfurmation 
ofthe  impugner. — This  glance,  rapid  and  superficial  as 
it  is,  at  the  prominent  objects  of  Penn's  labours,  issuffi- 
ficient  to  show  that  the  charges  of  ambition  and  neglect 
of  his  colony  are   without   adequate  fo'indation.     The 
beneficial  employments  of  his  leisure;  the  pure  motives 
as  well  as    beneficial   consequences  of  his  intercourse 
with  James  II.;   bis  many  neglected   opportunities  for 
political  or  personal  promotion;   his  sacrifice  for  Penn- 
sylvania;  his  watchfulness  over  its  rights;  and  the  re- 
peated expressions  of  his  anxiety  for  its  welfare;  are  all 
arrayed  in   opposition.     In  fine,  it  must  be  evident  to 
the  candid   examiner  of  the   life  of  William  Penn,  that 
though  a  rigid  analysis  of  its  several  parts  may  discover 
the  slight  blemishes  or  venial  weaknesses  of  humanity, 
their  union  presents  as  admirable  a  whole — as  trancend- 


prived  him,  without  hesitation,  of  the  colony  as  incapa-    antly  good  and  great  inpoint  of  general   structure — as 
ble  of  governing.     It  may  easily  be  conceived  how  the    the  page  of  biography  exhibits, 
effect   of  these  accumulated  calamities  was  increased,  ' 


at  this  period,  by  domestic  grief,  in  the  sickness  and 
death  of  his  cherished  and  amiable  consort.  The  meas- 
ure of  his  sufferings  was  now  full.  Being  the  object  of 
numerous  accusations,  he  began  to  be  suspected  and 
forsaken  by  those  who  had  long  extended  to  him  the 
hand  of  friendship;  his  fortune  was  gone  with  the  pro- 
vince in  which  it  had  been  generously  expended;  and 

*  Among  the  works  written  during  this  period,  are 
"Just  Measures,"  "The  Key,"  "The  new  Athenians  no 
noble  Bereans,"  "Fruits  of  Solitude,"  "An  Essay  to- 
wards the  present  and  future  Peace  of  Europe." 

t  Keith. 


HEPORT    OF    THE    BOARH   OP   MAJTAGERS    OF   THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  COLONIZATION  SOCIETV, 

On  the  21st  of  October,  1829,  a  meeting  ofthe  citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia,  was  held  In  the  Hall  ofthe  Frank- 
lin Institute,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  proprie- 
ty of  taking  measures  in  aid  of  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society- 
Mr.  Ket,  as  the  agent  of  the  society,  addressed  the 
meeting,  and  stated,  that  the  American  Colonization  so- 
ciety, in  consequence  of  its  great  exertions  for  some 
years  past,  in  maintaining  the  colony  established  on  the 
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coast  of  Africa,  had  become  involved  in  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments, which  prevented  any  further  active  ope- 
rations, and  rendered  it  impossible  to  send  out  any  more 
emigrants  to  Africa  for  some  time.  This,  it  was  feared, 
would  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  colony,  both  in 
depriving  it  of  the  usual  annual  additions,  and  in  lead- 
ing the  colonists  to  suppose  that  they  were  forgotten  or 
neglected.  A  more  direct  inconvenience  was,  that  the 
society  would  be  unable  to  provide  for  the  transporta-  j 
tion  of  a  large  number  of  slaves,  whose  liberty  was 
promised  on  this  condition.  He  saiil,  that  there  were 
then  more  than  si.x  hundred  slaves  willing  to  go  to  Af- 
rica, and  off"ered  by  their  owners  to  tlje  society  on  con- 
dition of  their  being  sent  to  tlie  colony.  He  then  show- 
ed the  effect  of  the  operations  of  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety in  promoting  the  cause  of  Abolition,  and  that  this 
■was  the  only  mode  in  which  the  friends  of  Abolition 
could  hope  for  much  success.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
laws  of  most,  if  not  all  the  southern  slates,  discourage 
the  manumission  of  slaves,  unless  they  are  removed 
from  the  state,  and  that  therefore  those  benevolent  per- 
sons who  may  wish  to  liberate  their  slaves,  cannot  do  so 
unless  they  also  procure  their  removal.  I?e.sides  this, 
the  condition  of  a  slave  suddenly  emancipated,  and 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  is  very  far  from  being 
improved;  and,  however  laudable  the  feeling  which 
leads  to  such  emancipation,  its  policy  and  propriety  are 
at  least  questionable.  15y  providing  a  refuge  for  these 
unhappy  beings,  the  society  removes  a  great  obstacle 
to  their  manumission,  and  directly  promotes  the  cause 
of  Abolition.  And,  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  per- 
sons who  thus  offer  to  liberate  their  slaves,  deprive 
themselves,  by  so  doing,  of  a  large  portion  of  their  pro- 
perty, they  deserve  every  assistance  in  executing  their 
benevolent  intentions.  That  this  is  the  cheapest  and 
most  direct  method  of  promoting  Abolition,  was  evi- 
dent, since  the  emancipation  of  thousands  might  be  pro- 
cured for  the  mere  expense  of  transporting  them  to  Af- 
rica; whereas,  in  Ihe  ordinary  mode,  it  requires  a  large 
sum  to  liberate  a  single  individual,  whose  liberty  when 
attained,  is,  frequently,  any  thing  but  a  blessing. 

Mr.  Key  concluded  an  eloquent  address,  by  soliciting 
the  aid  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  for  the  American 
Colonization  Society — and  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  views  and  purposes  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society,  its  arduous  and  successful  la- 
bours in  planting  a  prosperous  colony  of  free  people  of 
colour  on  the  shores  of  Africa,  its  influence  in  the  south- 
ern states,  by  which  a  number  of  those  who  were  born 
to  slavery  have  been  emancipated,  and  the  assurances 
the  society  has  received  that  a  much  greater  number 
now  in  bondage  will  be  made  free  when  means  are  af- 
forded to  transport  them  to  the  colony,  entitle  the  so 
ciety  to  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  friends  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery. 

Whereas,  it  appears  to  this  meeting  that  several  hun- 
dred persons,  now  held  as  slaves  in  the  southern  states, 
may  be  gratuitously  liberated  whenever  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society  shall  be  able  to  send  them  to  Africa,  and 
that  the  emancipation  of  such  slaves  cannot  be  effected 
by  any  other  arrangement — Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  earnestly  recommend  to 
the  consideration  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  the 
expediency  and  the  duty  of  contributing  to  the  libera- 
tion of  the  slaves  referred  to,  and  that  the  president  and 
secretaries  of  this  meeting,  together  with  the  managers 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society,  be  a  commit- 
tee to  obtain  subscriptions  and  contributions,  and  to 
place  the  funds  so  collected  at  the  disposal  of  the  A- 
merican  Colonization  Society,  on  condition  that  they  be 
applied  exclusively  to  the  outfit  and  transportation  of 
slaves,  who,  being  willing  to  join  the  colony,  can  be  lib- 
erated only  with  a  view  to  their  emigration. 

Immediately  after  the  meeting,  the  committee  pub- 
lished the  following  circular,  addressed  to  the  "Inhabi- 
t^amts  of  Philadelphia.', 


FiLLOw  Citizens, — At  a  public  meeting  held  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  on  the  evening  of  the  Slst 
inst.  we  were  appointed  to  solicit  aid  to  the  funds  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society. 

The  most  powerful,  and,  we  trust,  the  most  effectual 
appeal  which  can  be  made  to  your  philanthropy,  is  the 
highly  interesting  fact,  that  the  owners  of  upwards  of 
six  hundred  slaves,  have  generously  offered  to  emanci- 
pate them,  as  soon  as  funds  are  provided  for  their  trans- 
portation,with  their  own  consent, to  the  wtll-established, 
and  prosperous  colony  of  Liberia.* 

It  is  therefore  your  privilege,  to  be  instrumental,  not 
only  to  secure  the  freedom  of  these  degraded  persons, 
but  to  preserve  from  bondage  their  offspring,  through- 
out all  future  time! 

Can  a  nobler  p\irpose  be  commended  to  your  benefi- 
cence' Can  a  pvu'er  service  be  rendered  towards  an 
abject  portion  of  your  fellow  beings? — We  think  not; — 
and  judging  from  your  characteristic  liberality,  we  feel 
confident  that  you  will  assist  in  the  accomplishment  of 
this  work  of  Justice  and  of  Mercy. 

In  reference  to  the  efforts  of  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  we  would  respectfully  submit  our  opinion, 
that  they  have  conferred  distinguished  benefitsupon  Af- 
rica herself;  upon  many  of  her  descendants  who  have 
been  restored  from  this  country  to  her  soil,  and  will 
continue  to  improve  the  condition  of  thousands  of  the 
coloured  population,  by  elevating  them  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  blessings  of  freemen  in  the  land  of  their 
lathers. 

We  humbly  trust,  and  fully  believe,  if  the  society  be 
amply  sustained,  it  will  ultimately  put  an  end  to  the 
odious  foreign  traffic  in  human  flesh,  and  contribute 
more  effectually  to  promote,  and  ensure  the  abolition  of 
the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  U.  Stales,  than  any  plan 
that  has  hitherto  been  devised. 

Thus  impressed,  and  convinced,  we  earnestly  and  af- 
fectionately invite  toward  that  association,  the  patron- 
age of  every  friend  of  the  African  race,  and  implore  for 
its  success  the  especial  favour  of  Divine  Providence. 
Wm.   White, 
Roberts  Vaux, 
B.    W.   Richards, 
Thomas  C.  James, 

J.   K.    MlTCHEH, 

George  W.  Blight, 
James  Batard, 
Elliott  Cresson. 
Philadelphia,  Oct.  22d,  18,">0. 
After  the  distribution  of  this  circular,  the  committee 
continued  their  attention  to  Ihe  object  of  their  appoint- 
ment; and,  in  the  month  of  March  last,  made  the  follow- 
ing report,  which  was  printed  in  the  different  newspa- 
pers of  the  city, 

REPORT  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the  meeting 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  on  the  21st 
of  October  last,  in  behalf  of  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society. 


•This  settlement  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mont- 
serado  river,  and  contains  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
inhabitants,  who  enjoy,  and  participate  in  the  manage- 
ment ofa  free  government.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the 
climate  congenial  to  their  constitutions.  The  colonists 
have  established  relations  of  friendship  and  trade  with 
the  native  chiefs,  more  than  an  hundred  of  whose  chil- 
dred  have  been  sent  to  Liberia,  for  instruction  in  the 
schools  established  there. 

The  colonists  themselves  shipped  last  year  upwards 
of  seventy  thousand  dollars  worth  of  produce.  A  res- 
pectable merchant  in  this  city  has  two  vessels  engaged 
in  the  trade  with  Liberia,  and  it  is  understood  (hat  more 
extensive  commercial  connections  will  soon  be  formed 
between  that  port  and  this.  In  New  England,  at  New 
York  and  Baltimore,  capital  is  advantageously  employ- 
ed in  like  enterprises  with  the  colony  and  the  adjacent 
part  of  the  coast, 
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The  commitlce  report,  that  in  pursuance  of  the 
resolution  appointing'  them  to  obtain  subscriptions  and 
contributions  in  aid  of  the  American  Colonization  Socie- 
ty— they  proceeded  to  solicit  subscriptions  and  dona- 
lions,  and  have  received  the  sum  of  $2,29U;  besides  one 
subscription  of  JIOOO,  and  one  of  $300,  each  payable  in 
ten  annual  instalments. 

They  further  report,  that  soon  after  they  had  com- 
menced their  collections,  a  communication  was  received 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society  at  Washing- 
ton, stating  that  in  consequence  of  the  great  exertions 
made  by  that  society,  their  treasury  was  so  much  ex- 
hausted, that  they  could  not,  for  sometime,  fit  out  ano- 
ther expedition  to  Africa;  and  suggesting  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania Society  should  undertake  one  with  the  funds 
which  might  be  raised  in  this  city.  The  proposition 
was  accepted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society,  and  arrange- 
ments were  immediately  commenced  for  the  contempla- 
ted expedition. 

The  brig  Liberia,  a  newly  built  vessel  of  this  port, 
was  engaged  to  go  to  Noifulk  in  Virginia,  there  to  re- 
ceive on  board  such  liberated  slaves  as  should  be  assem- 
bled by  the  Parent  Society,  and  sail  thence  on  the  15th 
of  January  for  the  coast  of  Africa. 

The  terms  ;igreed  upon,  were  $25  for  each  passen- 
ger over  twelve  years  of  age — $12.50  for  those  between 
twelve  and  two,  and  nothing  fi)r  infants  under  two. — 
Within  the  time  stipulated,  tlie  brig  proceeded  to  Nor- 
folk, and  having  received  on  board  the  emigrants,  sail- 
ed for  the  colony  wiih  fifty-eight  passengers,  of  whom 
forty-nine  were  liberated  slaves,  for  whose  passage  the 
treasurer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  paid  the  stipula- 
ted prices,  on  receiving  from  the  society  at  Washing- 
ton, a  list  of  their  names  and  ages,  together  with  the 
places  from  which  they  had  come.  These,  it  is  hoped, 
have  before  this  time,  safely  reached  their  adopted 
home  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Within  a  few  days  after 
the  sailing  of  the  Liberia,  there  arrived  at  Norfolk,  af- 
ter a  toilsome  journey  of  600  miles  over  land  on  foot, 
a  company  of  thirty  enfranchised  slaves,  who  had  been 
liberated  by  a  benevolent  gentleman  of  Georgia,  for 
the  purpose  of  going  to  the  colony — and  had  been  ex- 
pected to  go  in  the  Liberia-,  but  unfortunately  were  de- 
layed till  after  the  vessel  had  sailed — and  they  had 
been  obliged  to  remain  at  Norfolk,  waiting  another  op- 
portunity. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  society  at  Washing- 
ton being  anxious  to  send  these  and  other  liberated 
slaves  to  the  colony,  but  unable  from  the  state  of  their 
funds,  to  do  so  at  present,  expressed  a  desire  that  the 
managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  would  provide 
for  their  transportation.  This  they  have  agreed  to  do, 
relying  on  the  generosity  of  their  fellow  citizens  to  en- 
able them  to  accomplish  the  undertaking.  They  have 
engaged  the  brig  Montgomery,  to  proceed  from  this 
port  to  Norfolk,  where  she  is  to  take  on  board  the  em- 
igrants, and  proceed  to  the  colony  on  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica. The  time  fixed  for  sailing  from  Norfolk,  is  the 
10th  of  April  next,  when  it  is  expected  that  100  emi- 
.^rants  will  be  there  ready  to  embark. 

For  this  purpose  the  committee  placed  all  the  money 
they  had  received,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Managers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society. 

In  making  this  disposition  of  funds  collected  by  them, 
the  committee  felt  themselves  justified  by  the  resolu- 
tion under  which  they  were  appointed;  and  in  submit- 
ting tills  report,  they  take  the  liberty  of  recommending 
this  noble  charity  to  the  attention  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens.  That  it  is  the  best  mode  of  promoting  the  cause 
of  abolition,  a  cause  deservedly  clierished  by  the  phi- 
lanthropists  of  Pennsylvania,  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  by  this  means  hundreds  may  be  emancipated,  and 
placed  in  a  situation  to  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of  liberty, 
at  a  comparatively  small  expense,  (viz :  merely  the  cost 
of  conveying  them  to  the  colony,  for  their  owners  are 
willing  to  liberate  them  on  condition  that  they  will  emi- 
erate.l  while  by  any  other  mode  a  large  expenditure  is 
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necess.ary  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  a  single  individu- 
al, whose  situation  is,  but  too  frequently,  rendered 
much  worse  by  the  change. 

Thus  impressed,  the  committee  earnestly  and  res. 
pectfully  invite  the  patronage  of  every  friend  of  the  Af- 
rican race,  to  assist  them  in  this  work  of  beneficence: 
contributionsin  agricultural  and  mechanical  implements, 
books  and  other  articles  suitable  for  the  numerous 
schools  for  the  children  of  the  colony  and  of  the  natives, 
provisions,  clothing  and  merchandise  suitable  for  that 
purpose,  will  be  thankfully  received  by  John  Hanson, 
N.  E.  corner  of  Market  and  Water  streets,  and  Gerard 
Ralston,  No.  103  South  Front  street.  Donations  in 
money  by  Dr.  James,  No.  7  York  Buildings,  Walnut 
street;  by  Gerard  Ralston,  No.  V^3  South  Front  street; 
Elliot  Cresson,  No.  30  Sansom  street;  by  Rev.  G.  Boyd, 
No. — Vine  street;  and  by  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Dupuy,  No. 
403  South  Front  street. 

WILLIAM  WHITE, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
Elliot  Ciiessok,  Secretary, 

In  pursuance  of  the  arrangement  mentioned  in  this 
report  the  managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Colonization 
Society,  chartered  the  brig  Montgomery  to  go  to  Nor- 
folk, where  she  took  on  board  seventy  emigrant?,*  and 
sailed  thence  for  Liberia  on  the  29th  of  April.  The  ave- 
rage price  of  each  passenger  in  the  Montgomery  was 
$26.95,  which  also  included  the  freight  of  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  provisions,  and  other  articles,  sent  out 
for  the  use  of  the  colony. 

Since  the  sailing  of  the  Montgomery,  the  Liberia  has 
returned,  after  a  prosperous  voyage  of  forty-two  days 
out,  having  rem:uned  three  weeks  at  Monrovia.  The 
account  given  by  Captain  Sherman,  in  his  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  society,  which  is  annexed  to  this  re- 
port, is  highly  interesting  and  gratifying  to  every 
friend  of  the  colony.  The  testimony  of  Captain  Sher- 
man, who  is  H  respectable  and  intelligent  man,  and 
had  ample  opportunity  of  observation,  is  calculated 
to  confirm  the  hopes,  and  give  new  vigour  to  the 
ellbrts  of  those  engaged  in  the  cause  of  colonization. 
The  managers  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  gratitude  to  Captain  Sherman  for  his  kindness 
and  attention  to  the  emigrants,  and  the  ability  with 
which  he  conducted  the  expedition  committed  to  bis 
care. 

We  have  recLived  by  the  Liberia,  the  first  number 
of  the  "LiBsniA  Herald, "a  newspaper  which  is  to 
be  published  monthly  at  Monrovia,  and  the  appearance 
of  which  may  well  be  accounted  an  important  ara  in 
the  annals  of  the  colony.  The  following  extracts  from 
the  prospectus  published  in  this  number,  may  serve  to 
show  the  matter  it  will  contain,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  to  be  conducted. 

"The  laws  of  the  colony,  the  result  of  elections,  the 
decisions  of  courts,  and  the  reports  of  committees  are 
to  be  made  known,  and  what  more  expeditious  and 
economical  mode  can  be  adopted  for  their  pubHcation." 

"  Our  principal  aim  will  be,  the  publication  of  the 
most  interesting  domestic  and  foreign  occurrences  of 
the  day — the  arrival  and  departure  of  vessels — disser- 
tations on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  surrounding 
natives — and  essays  on  subjects  which  shall  have  a  ten- 
dency to  cement  more  closely  the  bonds  of  society,  and 
to  uphold  the  hands  of  the  lawful  authorities." 

The  marine  list  contained  in  this  number,besides  the 
arrival  of  four  foreign  vessels  at  the  "  Port  of  Monro- 


*  Of  these,  nearly  two-thirds  being  healthy  and  in 
dustrious  adults,  (mostly  farmers  and  mechanics,)  will 
prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  strength  of  the  colo- 
ny: thirty  individuals  were  manumitted  by  Col.  Early,  of 
Georgia,  six  by  Franklin  Anderson,  of  Hagerstown, 
Md.,six  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tilden,  of  Stephensburg,  Va.  and 
the  remaining  twenty-eight  by  various  benevolent  per- 
sons near  Lynchburg,  Va. 
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via,"  mentions  the  sailing  of  three  colonial  schooners, 
on  tradings  voyages  along'  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the 
second  number,  since  received,  announces  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  seventeen  vessels.  One  of  the  colo- 
nists, who  lias  resided  seven  years  in  Liberia,  came  out 
with  Captain  Sherman,  and  gives  a  most  flattering  ac- 
count of  the  situation  of  the  colony.  The  object  of  his 
visit  to  this  country,  is  to  see  his  friends,  and  take  with 
liim,  to  Africa,  his  mother,  and  other  relatives,  who  re- 
side in  this  city.     He  intends  to  return  in  a  few  weets. 

Annexed  to  this  report,  are  two  letters  from  Cap 
tain  John  B.  Nicolson  of  the  United  States  Navy 
which  are  valuable  for  the  information  they  con- 
tain, and  as  giving  the  opinion  of  an  unprejudiced  ob- 
server, of  the  state  of  the  colony;  and  also  an  interest- 
ing exposition  of  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  colonists 
themselves,  contained  in  their  circular  addressed  to  tlie 
colored  people  of  this  country.  Mr.  Clay's  address 
to  the  Colonization  Society  of  Kentucky,  also  annexed, 
is  an  eloquent  and  impressive  account  of  the  origin, 
operations,  and  views,  of  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety. 

In  concluding  this  report,  the  board  cannot  withhold 
from  their  fellow  citizens  the  expression  of  their  grate- 
ful sense  of  the  liberality  with  which  they  have  second- 
ed our  humble  exertions:  the  whole  sum  contributed,* 
amounting  to  $3999  50 

They  have  disbursed  as  follows: 
Expedition  of  58  passengers  per  Brig  . 

Liberia,  S132r  22 

— 70  passengers  and  stores  per 

Brig  Montgomery,  1S87  00 


Leaving  a  Balance  of 


_        3214  22 


$785  28 


This  sum  they  propose  to  appropriate  towards  fit- 
ting out  another  expedition,  to  sail  early  in  the  ensuing 
autumn,  if  borne  out  by  that  munificence  for  whicli  our 
city  has  been  so  long  distinguished:  they  would  there- 
fore particularly  invite  their  attention  to  the  generous 
offer  of  a  gentleman  who  has  already  subscribed  seve- 
ral hundred  dollars,  and  who  proposes  to  be  "  one  of 
twenty-five  persons,  who  shall  contribute  $100  each,  to 
insure  the  fulfilment  of  this  benevolent  plan." 

In  addition  to  the  sums  collected  in  Philadelphia,  we 
have  received  from  the  Chester  County  Colonization 
Society  the  sum  of  $113,  contributed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Chester  county  in  aidof  the  expeditions,  in  pur- 
suance of  resolutions  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  in 
West  Chester  at  the  request  of  the  managers  of  this 
society. 

Philadelphia  has  alre&dy  contributed  much  to  this 
great  object,  by  sending  two  vessels  with  colonists  to 
Liberia,  and  it  would  be  a  source  of  noble  satisfaction, 
if  our  city,  by  sending  a  third,  should  set  an  example 
for  other  parts  of  the  Union  to  imitate.  M'ere  arrange- 
ments made  for  sending,  annually  at  least,  one  vessel 
freighted  with  emigrants  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  co- 
lony would  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  render  foreign 
support  unnecessary,  and  a  flourishing  people  would 
express  their  gratitude  to  those  who  had  removed  them 
from  a  state  of  degradation,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

THOMAS  C.  J.\.MES,  President. 

Jas.  Baiakd,  Secretary  pro.  teiin. 

Letter  from  Copt.  TV.  E.  Sheriman,captainof  the  Liberia, 
which  carried  the  coloniits  to  Liberia  in  January  last. 
Philadelphia,  May  10, 1830. 

Mr.  Edward  Hallowell, 

Dear  Sir, — As  you  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should 


*  They  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  three 
kegs  of  medicine  ^from  Benjamin  Johnson;  fifteen  pair 
of  shoes  from  Robert  Murphey;  wid  several  ploughs  and 
Ijarrows  from  Kush  and  Muhlenburgh. 


commit  to  writing  some  account  of  our  colony  in  Afri- 
ca, for  your  own  information  and  that  of  your  friends,  I 
with  pleasure  comply  with  your  request,  and  will  give 
you  all  the  information  I  could  obtain  in  the  three  weeks 
I  was  there  last  March. 

The  tract  of  country  purchased  by  the  Colonization 
Society  of  the  United' States,  from  African  kings,  with 
a  view  of  providing  an  asylum  for  emancipated  slaves, 
and  a  residence  for  any  free  persons  of  color  who  might 
be  desirous  of  going  thither,  is  called,  as  you  very  well 
know,  by  the  appropriate  name  o{ Liberia. 

The  first  settlement  and  capital  of  the  colony  is  Mon- 
rovia, situated  in  !at.  6,  21,  N.  and  10,  30,  W.  long., 
about  a  quarter  cf  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Montserado,  and  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
point  of  the  cape,  bearing  the  same  name.  The  river 
St.  Paul  empties  into  the  sea  a  short  distance  from  the 
Montserado.  For  the  first  two  years  the  emigrants  lived 
in  small  thatched  houses,  and  about  five  years  ago,  the 
first  dwelling  constructed  of  timber  and  boards,  was 
built  on  the  site  of  the  present  town,  in  a  forest  of  trees 
of  towering  height,  and  a  thick  undorwood.  Tigers 
entering  this  (then)  little  village,  have  been  shot  from 
the  doors.  The  first  settlers  had  many  difficulties  to 
encounter,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  establishing  a  new 
settlement;  but  all  those  difficulties  have  been  happily- 
overcome,  and  the  people  are  now  enjoying  the  bene- 
fits of  their  persevering  industry. 

Monrovia,  at  present  consists  of  about  ninety  dwelling 
houses  and  stores,  two  houses  for  public  worship,  and  a 
court  house.  Many  of  the  dwellings  are  handsome  and 
convenient,  and  all  of  them  comfortable.  The  plot  of 
the  town  is  cleared  more  than  a  mile  square,  elevated 
about  seventy  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  con- 
tains seve>i  hundred  \nha.b\t»nts.  The  streets  are  gene- 
rally one  hundred  feet  wide,  and  like  those  of  our  good 
city,  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  Coloni- 
zation Society  have  an  agent  and  physician  there. 

The  agent  is  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  colony,  and 
the  physician  his  assistant.  No  white  people  are  allow- 
ed to  reside  in  the  colony  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  or  of 
pursuing  any  mechanical  business,  such  being  intended 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  colored  people.  The  colo- 
nial secretary,  collector  of  customs,  surveyor,  and  con- 
stables, are  appointed  by  the  agent; — the  vice-agent, 
sheriff,  treasurer,  and  all  other  civil  officers  are  elective, 
and  all  the  offices  except  that  of  the  agent  and  physi- 
cian are  filled  by  colored  people. 

The  court  holds  its  sessions  on  the  first  Monday  in 
every  month;  juries  are  impannelled  as  with  us,  and  its 
jurisdiction  extends  over  the  whole  colony.  The  trials 
are  principally  for  larceny,  and  the  criminals  generally 
natives,  who  commit  thefts  in  the  settlements.  A  few 
instances  of  kidnapping  have  occurred;  these  depreda- 
tions were  committed  on  the  recaptured  Africans.  To 
the  honor  of  the  emigrants  be  it  mentioned,  that  but  five 
of  their  number  have  been  committed  for  stealing  or 
misdemeanor  .since  1827. 

Two  native  kings  have  put  themselves  and  their  sub- 
jects (supposed  to  amount  to  ten  thousand,)  under  the 
protection  of  the  colony,  and  are  ready,  should  it  be 
thought  necessary  or  expedient  by  the  settlers  to  put 
into  their  hands  arms,  to  make  common  cause  with  them 
in  case  of  hostilities  by  any  of  the  natives;  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  anticipated,  as  the  most  friendly  disposition 
is  manifested  by  all  the  natives  of  the  country  from  whom 
any  danger  might  have  been  apprehended. 

The  township  of  CaWwe/Zis  about  seven  miles  from 
Monrovia,  on  St.  Paul's  river,  and  contains  a  population 
of  five  hundred  and  sixty  agriculturists.  The  soil  is 
exceedingly  fertile,  the  situation  pleasant,  and  the  peo- 
ple satisfied  and  happy.  The  emigrants  carried  out  by 
me,  and  from  whom  I  received  a  pleasing  and  satisfacto- 
ry account  of  that  part  of  the  country,  are  located  there. 
Milbburg\s  situated  twenty-five  miles  from  Monrovia, 
on  the  St.  Pauls,  at  the  he;  d  of  tide  water,  where  there 
are  never  failing  streams,  sufficient  for    one  hundrp4 
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mills;  and  there  is  timber  enough  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  for  their  employment,  if  used  for  the 
purpose  of  sawing,  for  half  a  century.  The  town  con- 
tains tivo  hundred  inhabitants. 

Bushrod's  Island,  wliich  separates  the  SSuniserado 
from  the  St.  Paul's  river,  is  seven  miles  in  length,  three 
at  its  extreme  breadth,  about  five  miles  from  Monrovia, 
and  is  very  fertile;  on  this  Island  are  settled  thirty  fami- 
lies from  the  Carolinas.  All  the  above  settlers,  amount- 
ing to  at  least  fifteen  hundred,  arc  emigrants  from  the 
United  States. 

On  the  left  bank  of  Stockton  Creek,  and  near  the 
settlement  on  Bushrod's  Island,  the  recaptiu'cd  Afri- 
cans are  located;  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  whom  were 
sent  out  by  the  government  of  tile  United  States,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  taken  by  the  colonists  from  the 
Spanish  factories;  the  agents  of  which  having  bought 
some  of  our  kidnapped  Africans,  and  refusing  to  give 
them  up,  the  colonists  not  only  took  their  own  people 
but  the  slaves  tliey  had  collected.  These  four  hundred, 
who  are  useful  agriculturists,  are  happily  situated  and 
very  contented.  The  settlements  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  contain  in  the  aggregate,  nearly  two  thousand 
souls,  and  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

1  have  been  frequently  asked,  since  ray  return  from 
Liberia,  whether  there  is  no  danger  of  the  natives  break- 
ing in  upon  the  colonists  and  destroying  them.  The 
best  answer  I  can  give  to  this  question,  in  addition  to 
what  I  have  already  said,  is  a  statement  of  the  follow- 
ing facts. 

AVhen  the  colonists  could  muster  but  thirty  effective 
men  for  defence,  &  when  the  forest  was  within  pistol  shot 
of  their  houses,  five  thousand  of  the  natives,  armed  with 
muskets  and  other  weapons  of  war,  made  an  attack  upon 
them  in  three  divisions.  A  part  of  this  little  band  were 
surprised  by  the  left  division,  who  took  possession  of  one 
of  their  two  cannon,  a  nine  pounder;  but  instead  of 
making  use  of  it,  (if  indeed  they  knew  how,)  for  the 
piece  was  loaded  with  grape  and  round  shot,  and  a  light- 
ed match  placed  near  it,  the  possessors  were  seen  em- 
bracing it,  powwowing  over  it  and  vociferating,  "big 
gun, big  gun,"  till  the  other,  afour  pounder,  was  brought 
to  bear  on  them  under  the  direction  of  Lot  Gary,  and 
plied  with  so  mucli  precision  and  activity  that  they  re- 
treated. The  gun  was  retaken  and  turned  on  the  inva- 
ders, when  they  made  their  escape  to  the  forest.  There 
was  some  skirmishing  from  the  bush  until  one  of  their 
Gregree'men  was  slam, carried  ofl'by  our  men,  Rethrown 
into  the  river.  This  event  entirely  disheartened  them, 
they  went  off,  and  have  from  that  time  never  appeared 
in  hostile  array  against  the  colonists.  Many  of  them 
have  traded  with  the  colony  ever  since,  but  they  would 
not  acknowledge  tliat  they  were  engaged  in  the  war, 
till,  from  an  intercourse  of  some  time,  they  found  it 
would  not  be  remembered  to  their  prejudice.  They 
then  related  many  singular  and  amusing  anecdotes  re- 
specting it,  and  acknowledged  the  loss  of  seventy  to 
eighty  men  killed.  If  I  remember  right,  the  colonists 
lost  but  two  or  three  of  their  little  band. 

The  means  the  colony  have  for  defence,  at  present, 
consist  of  twenty  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  muskets,  5cc 
for  1000  men,  which  may  be  increased  from  jjrivate 
stores  if  wanted.  In  Monrovia  there  are,  Capt.  Stew- 
ard's company  of  Infantry,  Weaver's  company  of  Artil- 
lery, and  Draper's  company  of  Rifle  Rangers.  In  Cald- 
well, Davis'  company  of  Infantry, and  Brown's  of  Artille- 
ry. In  MiUsbuig,  White's  com])any  of  Rifle  Rangers. 
All  those  are  volunteers  and  in  uniform;  besides  wltich, 
a  respectable  number  of  militia,  not  in  uniform,  and  as 
many  of  the  natives  under  the  protection  of  the  coloni- 
al government  as  it  may  tliink  proper  to  arm.  These 
facts  will,  I  think,  satisfy  any  man  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
colonists  from  atl  icks  by  the  natives. 

There  is  a  respectable  fort  on  Cape  Montserado, 
which  commands  the  roadstead,  and  has  protected  an 


English  vessel  chased  in  by  a  pirate.  The  military  are 
commanded  by  Major  Barbour — the  Commander  in 
Chief,  is  the  society's  agent. 

There  is  much  hospitality  to  be  found  in  Monrovia, 
and  among  the  inhabitants  a  greater  proportion  of  moral 
and  religious  characters  than  in  this  city.  1  never  saw 
a  man  intoxicated,  nor  heard  any  profane  swearing  du- 
ring the  three  weeks  1  was  among  them. 

The  two  houses  for  religious  woisliip  already  noticed, 
are  Baptist  and  Methodist — the  Baptists  have  three  and 
.Methodists  five  preachers,  all  intelligent  colored  men, 
merchants  and  leaders,  resiling  among  them;  so  that 
the  people  have  nothing  to  pay  for  the  support  of  min- 
isters. Five  German  Missionaries,  some  ministers  and 
teachers  reside  there,  a  portion  of  whom  preach  at  the 
Methodist  church  occasionally. 

A  trading  company  has  been  formed  at  Monrovia, 
with  a  capital  of  $4,000,  and  an  agreement  entered  into 
that  no  dividend  shall  be  made  until  the  profits  increase 
the  capital  to  820,000.  The  stock  has  risen  from  50  to 
75  dollars  per  share,  in  one  year. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  climate  is  very  un- 
healthy,— this  is  true  as  respects  the  whites,  but  erro- 
neous as  respects  the  colored  people.  Those  from 
the  middle  and  northern  states  have  to  undergo  what  is 
called  a  seasoning, — that  is,  they  generally  take  the  fe- 
ver the  first  month  of  their  residence,  but  it  has  rarely 
proved  fatal,  since  accommodations  have  been  prepa- 
red for  tlieir  reception;  those  from  Georgia,  the  Caro- 
linas, .and  the  southern  parts  of  Virginia,  either  escape 
the  fever  altogether,  or  h.ave  it  very  slightly.  Deaths 
occur  there,  indeed,  as  in  other  places,  but  Doctor 
Mechlin,  the  agent,  assured  me  that  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality would  shew  a  less  proportion  of  deaths,  thart 
those  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  or  New  York. 

I  have  given  you  a  statement  of  fiicts  as  nearly  as  t 
could  ascertain  them.  If  there  be  any  errors,  they  are, 
lam  persuaded,  unimportant,  for  my  information  has 
been  derived  from  respectable  sources  in  that  country, 
and  my  own  observation  induces  me  to  believe  that 
what  1  have  written  is  substantially  correct. 

I  will  add  my  opinion,  though  I  fear  you  may  think  it 
presumptuous.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I 
believe  Liberia  will,  in  time,  become  a  great  nation, 
and  be  the  means,  eventually,  of  civilizing  a  great  part 
of  Africa,  and  I  should  hope  the  whole  of  that  benight- 
ed country.  There  are  already  in  Monrovia,  at  least 
60  children  of  native  parents,  and  there  would  be,  if 
wanted,  many  more. 

Do  you  ask  what  kind  of  government  the  Liberians 
would  establish,  if  a  great  nation  and  left  to  themselves; 
I  answer,  a  republican,  unquestionably.  The  intelli-' 
gent  emigrants  having  been  brought  up  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  first  laws  in  operation  among  them  being  re- 
publican, they  would  be  as  well  prepared  for  happiness 
under  such  a  government,  as  any  people  in  the  world. 
The  adult  male  inhabitants  consider  themselves  men, 
and  know  how  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  free  institu- 
tion, and  will  never  surrender  their  liberties,  but  with 
their  lives.  They  are  now  as  patriotic  Americans  as 
our  fore-fathers  were  loyal  subjects  of  the  kings  of  Eng. 
land.  Should  they  receive  no  further  aid  from  this 
country,  they  will  nevertheless,  in  my  opinion,  attain  to 
greatness  eventually,  but  if  that  aid  which  I  think  they 
so  justly  deserve,  should  be  continued,  their  progress  to 
this  end  will  be  greatly  accelerated. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  Hayti  is  preferable  to  Libe- 
ria for  colored  people  to  emigrate  to;  a  little  reflection 
will,  Ithlnk,  sliow  the  error  of  this  opinion.  Hayti  is 
and  ever  has  been  in  the  hands  of  military  despots:  the 
Haytians  have  never  known  what  rational  liberty  was,  nor 
ever  can.  Experience  has  shown  this  to  be  the  case. 
What  would  people  of  colour  from  thiscountry  gain  by 
going  to  Hayti? — they  would  be  kept  as  labourer, 
"  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  to  the  haugh- 


ty Haytlan.     They  would  have  no  share  in  the  govern- 
Gree-gree  men  are  a  kind  of  prophets  or  conjurors,    mcnt,  and  could  never  rise  to  any  degree  of  eminence. 
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If  they  must  have  masters,  they  prefer  white  to  those 
of  their  own  color;  this  1  have  found  to  be  universally 
their  sentiment.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Hay- 
tians  are  different  from  those  of  our  people  as  is  their 
language.  The  religions  and  even  moral  colored  peo- 
ple, cannot  be  happy  where  the  Sabbalh  is  a  day  of  re- 
velry and  dissipation,  and  they  considered  as  heretics, 
and  where  the  morals  of  the  people  are  little  better  than 
those  of  the  native  African. 

Many  of  our  citizens  seem  to  think  that  the  object 


J.  M.  Ncshiit. 

On  page  229  of  the  tenth  volume  of  the  American 
Remembrancer  yor  will  find  the  plan  of  the  Permsylva- 
nia  Bank*  for  the  supply  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States  with  provisions.  But  few  of  the  original  subscri- 
bers are  now  living,  I  can  only  remark,  David  H.  Co- 
nyngham  of  the  House  of  J.  M.  Nesbitt  &  Co.,  John 
Donaldson  and  William  Turnbnll,  Esquires. 

So  great  was  the  distress  of  the  American   army 


and  only  object  of  the  Colonization  Society,  is  to  get     1780,  that  General  Washington  was  apprehensive   that 
clear  of  a  surplus  colored  population;  1  have  very  little     they  would  not  be  able  to  keep  the  field.     The  army, 


personal  acquaintance  with  any  of  the  members,  but  I 
never  can  attribute  a  motive  so  selfish  to  that  society. 
Their  objects  then  can  only  be  the  laudable  ones  of 
bettering  the  condition  otan  injured  people,  diminish- 
ing slavery  in  our  country,  and  the  civilization  of  Africa, 
all  which  appear  to  be  attainable. 

You  may  say  I  have  given  you  much  extraneous  mat- 
ter, which  has  but  little  bearing  on  the  main  question — 
true,  but  1  am  writing  to  a  friend,  whose  goodness  I 
know  will  pardon  this  digression,  and  who  can  expect 
no  better  from  an  old  seaman.     Yours,  truly, 

W.   E.   SHEllMAN. 


EXTRACTS  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Captain  Gusiavus  Conyngham. 
Anecdote  of  Captaih  Conikghah,  taken  from  a  French 
paper  in  1777. 

"When  the  English  Captain  came  on  board  of  the 
Revenge  he  pointed  at  the  flag  and  turned  it  into  ridicule 
"what  do  you  mean  (said  he  to  Conyngham)  by  those 
stars  and  stripes" — "the  stars  are  emblematical  of  my 
country  but  the  stripes  aie  for  her  enemies,"  replied 
Conyngham.  Not  having  seen  this  anecdote  heretofore 
published  I  think  it  too  good  to  be  lost. 

"Captain  Conyngham  was  offered  a  commission  in  the 
British  Navy  but  declined  acceptance.  He  received 
several  handsome  offers  of  pay  and  preferment  all  of 
which  he  refused  saying  he  would  stick  to  his  Flag." 

"When  Conyngham  was  a  prisoner  in  Dunkirk,  Lord 
Stormount  sent  an  officer  to  see  him  and  report  to  him 
his  appearance,  conduct  and  present  temper  of  mind. — 
The  officer  was  shown  into  the  yard  where  Captain  C. 
was  playing  ball;  after  having  eyed  him  attentively  he 
walked  up  and  accosted  him  "how  can  you  indulge  in 
such  lightness  of  behavior  when  you  know  you  are  to  be  i 
sent  to  England  to  suffer  for  an  act  of  piracy,"  "that  may 
happen,  but  come  and  take  a  game  with  me  and  prove 
yourself  a  worthy  enemy."  "I  pity  your  delusion  mis- 
taken man — be  advised  repent  in  time  and  make/ieace 
with  your  king  whom  you  have  insulted  and  your  God 
whom  you  have  despised."  "I  intend  to  make  a  peace 
with  my  king  and  a  lasting  peace  too  but  I  do  not  want 
gazers,  time  enough  for  that  when  I  am  taken  through 
the  streets  of  London.  I  ask  no  man's  pity,  1  fear  not 
death  in  any  shape,  and  only  hope  I  may  live  to  serve 
my  country  by  humbling  her  enemies."  The  officer 
turned  on  his  heel  and  left  him,  and  it  is  said  repeated 
toStormount  that  nothing  but  the  gallows  would  prevent 
him  from  injuring  England." 

I  have  copied  the  foregoing  from  a  paper  headed — 
"Singular  audacity  in  a  British  officer  when  confined  in 
Dunkirk." 

"Audacity  has  a  line  through  it  and  effrontery  put 
above  it." — Extract  from  his  Journal. 

"When  \  was  captured  by  the  Galatea*  I  was  drest  in 
a  common  seaman's  clothes  and  escaped  unnoticed  for 
some  days  but  finally  I  was  discovered  and  taken  before 
the  Captain,  who  threatened  me  with  the  yard  arm  of 
hissship,  d**"d  me  for  my  impudence  and  placed  me 
in  irons  in  the  Cockpit  on  a  beggarly  allowance.  How- 
ever I  could  think  and  threaten  what  I  would  do  in  fu- 
ture if  I  ever  should  get  an  opportunity,  for  revenge," 


however,  was  saved  by  a  combination  of  providential 
circumstances;  General  Washington  having  written  to 
Richard  Peters  Esq.  giving  him  full  information  of  the 
state  of  the  army;  that  gentleman  immediately  called 
on  J.  M.  Nesbitt,  Esquire  and  explained  to  him  the  dis- 
tress of  the  army  and  the  wishes  of  the  General.  Mr. 
Nesbitt  replied  "that  a  Mr.  Howe  of  Trenton  had  offer- 
ed to  put  up  pork  for  him  if  he  could  be  paid  in  hard 
money.  1  made  a  contract  with  this  gentleman  who  is 
a  respectable  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  to  put 
up  for  one  house  all  the  pork  and  beef  he  could  possi- 
bly obtain  and  that  we  would  give  him  the  gold  for  it. 

He  performed  his  engagement  and  we  paid  him 

you  shall  therefore  have  it  and  in  addition  a  valuable 
prize  has  just  arrived  to  Bunner,  Murray  &.  Co.  laden 
with  provisions  you  can  have  that  also." 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  pleased  Mr.  Peters  was  with 
the  result  of  his  application — the  provision  was  sent  in 
time  ana  the  army  was  preserved.  Mr.  Nesbitt  was  a 
faithful  coadjutor  of  Robert  .Morris  during  the  war  \a 
the  supply  of  money  and  necessaries  for  the  army  and 
in  the  support  of  public  credit  when  Mr.  Morris  acted  as 
Financier 

It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that  the  House  of  Co- 
nyngham and  Nesbit  was  conducted  during  the  war  un- 
der the  firm  of  J.  M.  Nesbitt  &.  Co.  as  Mr.  Conyngham 
was  frequently  absent  from  the  United  States. 


Extract  from  Gov.  Fownall's  Journal  in  the  year  1754. 

"I  took  the  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Wright's  ferry, 
on  the  river  Susquehanna. 

From  Philadelphia  to  Coulter's  ferry  over  the  Schuyl- 
kill is  one  mile  three  quarters  and  fifty-two  perches. 

All  the  plots  of  this  town  represent  it  as  extending' 
from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schu)lkill.  That  this  town 
should  ever  have  such  an  extent  is  impossible — it  does 
not  now  extend  one  third  of  the  way;  those,  therefore, 
who  bought  lots  on  speculation  were  much  deceived. 

Another  idea  was  that  there  should  be  no  houses  on 
the  high  bank  east  of  Front  street.  This  bank  was  ve- 
ry high,  and  a  beautiful  beach  was  at  its  foot.  The  first 
settlers  built  their  houses  on  the  west  side  of  Front  st. 
and  as  they  required  stores  they  asked  and  obtained 
permission  to  build  their  stores  and  even  dwelling  hou- 
ses upon  the  beach;  which  was  not  sold,  but  divided  in- 
to lots,  and  leased  on  advantageous  terms  to  the  propri- 
etor. And  in  this  way  Water  stredt  was  built.  At  this 
day  the  roots  of  the  original  pine  trees  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  streets.  The  city  is  built  on  a  dead  flat.  There 
is  a  low  swampy  island  called  Mud  Island,  at  the  conflu- 
,  ence  of  the  two  rivers.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is. 
about  twenty  thousand.  The  houses  are  all  built  of 
brick  like  those  of  Cheapside  in  London,  with  a  front 
over  the  base  story,  and  a  little  slip  of  a  window  to  light 
about  by  the  side  of  a  chimney.  On  each  side  of  the 
street  there  is  a  trottoir  pavement, the  streets  are  not  pa- 
ved, b^t  formed  with  gr.avel. 

The  ferry  boats  at  Schuylkill  are  the  most  convenient 
and  manageable  I  ever  saw. 

From  Coalter's  ferry  went  to  Shadling  to  the  Black 
horse  four  miles  and  a  qu.arter. 

Meeting  house  one  mile  and  a  quarter. 


Galatea  or  Galatia  spelt  both  ways  in  his  Journal. 


*  Our  correspondent  will  find  this  on  page  259  of  the 
2d  volu-Tie — En. 
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Richard  Hughes,  the  three  Suns  two  miles  and  a  half. 
Ann  Miller's,  the  Buck,  one  mile. 
Ricliai'd  Berry's,  the  Plow,  two  miles  and  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile. 

G.  Ashton's,  the  Vernon  (now  Warren)  three  miles 
and  a  quarter. 

The  woods  are  oak,  hickory,  and  chesnut.  The 
whole  of  the  land  is  possessed  by  settlers,  but  not  culti- 
vated as  they  hold  liirge  tracts.  The  face  of  the  coun- 
try resembles  a  stormy  sea. 

To  the  White  Horse  (Hambright's)  two  miles  and 
three  quarters. 

To  the  Ship  (Thomas  Parks)  eight  miles  h  a  quarter. 
At  the  Vernon's  head,  the  road  descends  the  South 
Mountain  into  a  valley,  and  then  runs  along  the 
valley  west  twelve  miles.  This  is  a  narrow  valley,  but 
beautiful;  a  little  rivulet  runs  through  it,  and  empties 
into  the  Schuylkill  at  Swedes'  ford.  The  valley  is  ful- 
ly cultivated  and  settled;  every  farmer  raises  wlieat  and 
has  a  lime  kiln;  every  house  is  surrounded  with  apple 
and  peach  orchards.  The  farms  all  look  as  if  they  were 
held  by  proprietors  and  not  by  tenants.  Land  sells  at 
£5  an  acre. 

To  the  Wagon,  (James  Way's)  six  miles  and  a  half. 

From  the  Ship  to  the  Tun  by  the  Wagon  tavern  the 

road  passes   over  the   North    Mountain.     To  the  Tun 

(John  Miller's)i3  six  miles.   The  road  does  not  get  clear 

of  the  mountain  until  it  gets  to  the   Sun.       The  Hat  is 

the  widow  Caldwell's  six  miles  and  a  quarter.    The  last 

thirteen  miles  I  could  not  ride  under  three  hours. 

To  the  Red  Lion,  (Joseph  Steers)  sis  miles  &  a  half 

To  Conesloga  four  miles. 

To  Lancaster  one  mile.  Lancaster  a  growing  town 
and  making  money — a  manufactory  here  of  saddles  and 
packsaddles,  also  of  guns — it  is  a  stage  town — five  hun- 
dred houses — two  thousand  inhabitants. 

Between  Lancaster  and  Wright's  feriy,  I  saw  the  fi- 
nest farm  one  can  possibly  conceive,  in  the  highest  cul- 
ture, it  belongs  to  a  Switzer.  Here  it  was  I  saw  the 
method  of  watering  meadows  by  cutting  troughs  in  tlie 
side  of  the  hill  for  the  springs  to  run  in — the  water 
would  run  over  the  sides  and  water  tlie  whole  of  the 
ground.  If  the  plan  be  used  in  England  I  never  saw  it. 
A  town  called  Ephrata  near  Lancaster,  settled  by  peo- 
ple called  Donkers,  Doopers,  Dimplers,  they  are  I  think 
a  queer  set  of  protestant  regulars. 

In  speaking  of  Alexandria,  he  says,  there  is  one  good 
i^ouse  in  it,  its  of  Lord  Fairfax's  and  perhaps  seventy 
others."  — 

I  copied  part  of  Governor  Pownal's  Journal  for  you. 
In  the  Book  was  the  following  note  in  manuscript: 

"When  Governor  Pownal  visited  Lancaster  there 
was  not  one  good  house  in  the  town.  The  houses  were 
chiefly  of  frame,  filled  in  with  stone — of  logs — and  a  few 
of  stone.  When  Lancaster  was  laid  out  it  was  the  de- 
sire of  the  proprietor  to  raise  an  annual  revenue  from 
the  Iots;no  lots  were  therefore  sold  of  any  large  amount; 
but  settlers  were  encouraged  to  build  and  receive  a  lot, 
paying  an  annual  sum  as  ground  rent — hence  the  large 
number  of  poor  or  persons  in  indigent  circumstances 
who  were  induced  to  settle  in  Lancaster.  The  Lancas- 
ter town  was  therefore  too  large  at  an  early  period  in 
proportion  to  the  population  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  its  inhabitants  sufi'ered  much  from  a  want  of 
employment  as  from  its  local  situation  remote  from  wa- 
ter, it  was  not  or  could  it  ever  possibly  become  a  place 
of  business.  The  proprietor  was  therefoi-e  wrong  in 
forcing  the  building  and  settlement  of  Lancaster.  The 
town  outgrew  its  strength,  and  looks  dull  and  gloomy 
in  consequence. 

Two  Governors  were  buried  in  Lancaster,  Governor 
Wharton  and  Governor  Mifflin. 

"LiHcASTEK,  May  27th,  1775. 
On  Sunday  last  the  remains  of  his   Excellency  Tho- 
mas Wharton,  junior.  Esquire,  President  of  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 


nia, Captain  General  and  Commander-in-chief  in  and 
over  the  same,  was  interred  in  the  Evangelical  Trinity 
Church  in  this  borough  (the  elders  and  vestry  of  that 
church  having  politely  requested  that  the  body  might 
there  be  interred).  The  attention  paid  by  Cul.  George 
Gibson,  Lt.  Col.  Stephen  Bayard,  and  Captains  Brown 
and  Huston,  in  conducting  the  military  on  the  occasion 
of  his  Excellency's  funeral,  did  them  honour;  and  tlie 
gentlemen  of  the  borough  in  their  military  clwracter 
made  a  very  handsome  appearance. 

Tlie  affection  which  tlie  House  of  Assembly  had  for 
his  Excellency  would  not  permit  his  body  to  be  carried 
by  any  other  persons  than  members,  twelve  of  whom 
bore  his  remains  to  the  grave." 

"When  the  British  came  to  Philadelphia,  Robert 
Morris,  J.  M.  Nesbitt  and  several  others  came  to  Lan- 
caster for  safety. 

George  Bartram,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  a  native 
of  Scotland  was  compelled  also  to  come  to  Lancaster. — 
He  dined  out  with  a  party  of  Whigs,  and  took  cold 
which  caused  his  death  in  his  43d  year  on  the  24th  of 
April,  1777",  and  was  buried  in  front  of  the  Episcopal 
church.  A  neat  marble  slab  on  the  pavement  marka 
the  spot  where  his  remains  are  deposited." 


Laying  the  Cottier  Stone  of  tfie  First  New  Jerusalem 
Church  in  Delaware  Count//. 
This  ceremcjny  was  performed  on  the  7th  June,  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  collection  of  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood,  besides  a  very  considerable  number 
from  the  city  and  other  places.  After  singing  a  hymn, 
and  prayer,  the  .assembly  was  addressed  at  considerable 
length  by  Mr.  Robison,  of  Delaware  county,  and  though 
his  discourse  was  interrupted  by  a -shower  of  rain,  he 
succeeded  in  his  main  object — that  of  explaining  some 
of  the  fundamental  prmeiples  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
faith. 

The  corner  stone  was  then  laid  by  Mr.  Jacob  Lin- 
coln, an  excellent  operative  mason.  In  it  was  depo- 
sited a  bottle,  containing  the  articles  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem faith,  the  Jouriwl  of  their  late  convention,  and 
some  other  papers  relating  to  the  church. 

After  the  stone  was  laid,  the  assembly  was  addressed 
by  the  Rev.  M.  Carll,  of  Philadelphia'.  The  speaker 
wished  it  distinctly  understood,  "  that  they  laid  the 
corner  stone  of  that  church  in  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
one  God,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  was  that  God ;"  and  he 
hoped  i'  that  the  church  erected  thereon,  miglit  never 
be  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  a  Trinity,  or  more 
than  one  God  as  distinct  and  separate  beings."  Mr. 
Carll  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roatch.  The  cere- 
mony was  concluded  with  a  prayer  by  Mr.  Robison. 

The  site  of  the  church  is  on  the  Marshall's  road,  in 
the  townsliip  of  Upper  Darby. — Chester  {Fa.y  Visiter. 

Increasing  Coal  Business  at  Mauch  Chunk. — Not- 
withstanding  the  disadvantages  which  the  Mauch 
Chunk  Coal  Co.  labour  under  in  having  to  use  the  river 
channel  from  Easton  to  tide  instead  of  the  canal  which 
is  not  yet  completed,  and  rough  arks  in  lieu  of  the  reg- 
ular canal  boat,  we  are  pleased  to  observe  that  their 
business  is  gradually  increasing.  We  are  informed  that 
the  business  of  one  day  this  week  was  as  follows:^383 
tons  of  coal  quarried  at  the  mines,  conveyed  to  the 
landing  by  the  rail  road,  9  miles,  passed  down  the 
chute  and  shipped  in  rough  arks  (or  Philadelphia,  via 
Lehigh  canal  and  Delaware  riyer  channel. — June  12. 
Lehigh  Pioneer. 

On  Monday  afternoon  last,  a  person  from  Philadelphia 
engaged  to  pick  up  one  hundred  potatoes  laid  one 
yard  apart  in  one  hour,  he  began  the  task  just  before 
the  commencement  of  a  heavy  shower,  and  though  it 
rained  exceeding  fast,  he  performed  it  in  49  minutes — 
in  doing  which  he  must  have  travelled  about  sLx  miles. 
Camden  Star. 
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REMARKS  OF  MR.  INGERSOLL. 
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REMARKS  OF  MR.  INGERSODL, 

Preceding  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
at  the  Cekbratimi  of  its  anniversary  on  the  5th  instant, 
at  the  Masonic  Hall. 

Gentlemen, — By  request  of  your  committee  of  ar- 
rang'emenf,  1  am  about  to  read  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pemlence;  which  I  shall  do  from  a  facsmile  of  the  ori- 
ginal draught  in  the  excellent  hand-writing-  of  the  illus- 
trious author,  as  annexed  to  his  delightful  and  most  in- 
structive Memoirs  lately  published. 

Fifly-four  years  ago,  when  tliis  charter  of  universal 
emancipation  was  reported  to  congress,  sitting  in  this 
neighborhood,  it  was  difficult  to  get  a  majority  to  vote 
for  it;  not  three  millions  of  human  beings  existed  to 
support  it,  they  were  dispersed,  divided,  poor  in  every 
thing  but  spirit,  and  fettered  by  colonial  suhjection- 
Now  near  five  millions  are  enjoying  this  anniversary 
of  its  adoption  in  the  three  central  and  contiguous  states 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  alone;  the  neigh- 
boring cities  or  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  which 
then  did  not  together  contain  fifty  thousand  inhabitants 
are  now  almost  four  hundred  thousand  strong,  rejoicing 
in  every  political,  religious,  social  and  intellectual  ad- 
vantage and  refinement;  nearly  all  educated,  free,  and 
above  want. 

Thirteen  millions  of  happy  people   of  the   same  na- 
tion, united  by  better  and  stronger  sympathies  than  ev 


To  keep  it,  we  have  but  to  be  grateful,  to  enjoy  our 
lot  with  thanksgiving,  to  indulge  in  temperate  and 
v\holesome  hilarity;  for  there  is  no  foreign  war  to  ex- 
cite, no  intestine  tumult  to  distract,  our  happy  country. 
Animated,  as  it  ouglit  to  be,  for  passive  rest  is  the  re- 
creation of  slaves,  salutary  agitation  the  element  of  free- 
men, no  subject  more  rational,  interesting  or  desirable, 
could  occupy  a  people's  attention  than  the  great  con- 
stitutional questions  of  late  discussed  in  congress,  and 
by  the  chief  magistrate,  in  noble  displays  of  reason  and 
eloquence.  To  apprehend  danger  from  such  contro- 
versies would  be  to  despair  of  the  republic  without 
cause.  We  might  as  well  shudder  at  every  flash  from 
Heaven  that  clears  the  atmosphere. 

But  among  these  memorable  debates,  it  is  remarka- 
ble that  while  the  south  and  the  east  have  proclaimed 
their  doctrines,  as  if  the  union  had  no  centre,  and  the 
constitution  was  to  be  preserved  or  destroyed  by  the 
extremes  only,  scarce  a  voice  has  been  lifted  up  to  ex- 
plain the  views  and  vindicate  the  rights  of  those  great 
middle  states,  which  contain  half  the  population,  and 
more  than  half  the  freemen,  the  resource,  the  militia, 
the  commerce,  the  manufactures;  the  springs  of  pros- 
perity, the  intelligence  and  improvements  of  the  whole 
union;  without  which  both  east  and  south  would  be  dis- 
jointed extremes,  being  no  more  than  wings  without  a- 
body,  or  colonies  without  even  a  mother  country. 
The  views  and  rights  of  that  solid,  silent  centre,   are 


er  before  joined  a  people  together,  are  celebrating  this    to  be   read  in   the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
glorious  day  in  unexampled  peace,  plenty  and  prosper-    great  foundation  of  the    Constitution  of  these  United 


ity,  in  the  finest  climates  and  most  improveable  territo- 
ries of  the  world,  with  the  assurance  that  these  enjoy- 
ments, the  most  desirable  of  all  earthly  inheritances, 
may  be  transmitted  unimpaired,  from  generation  to 
generation,  to  countless  descendants. 

Five  and  twenty  millions  more  have  recently  broke 
the  chains  of  a  most  galling  servitude  and  established 
their  independence  throughout  the  southern  part  of 
the  American  hemisphere,  who  are  forming  free  insti- 
tutions on  our  plan,  for  whom  our  government  has  de- 
clared to  all  the  powers  of  Europe  that  they  shall  not 
recolonise  them. 

Even  in  Europe,  the  two  nations  that  seconded  our 
independence,  France  and  Spain,  have  so  far  succeed- 
ed in  their  struggles  for  their  own,  as  to  be  flourishing 
under  chartered  and  representative  governments,  in  the 
midst  of  monarchies  declining  all  around  them  for  the 
want  of  such  institutions. 

Our  old  enemy  Great  Britain,  become  by  the  force 
of  circumstances  our  customer  and  friend,  has  yielded 
religious  independence  to  Ireland,  the  country  with 
which  we  have  so  many  sympathies,  and  from  which 
we  h.ave  derived  so  many  sinews. 

Bavaria  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  a  population  of  the  most  substantial, 
industrious  and  respectable  character — even  those 
states  are  by  no  means  as  much  without  liberty  as  they 
were. 

Thrones  are  tottering  and  crumbling,  potentates  are 
quaking  and  yielding,  throughout  Christendom,  while 
the  tides  of  freedom  are  fertilising  their  thirsty  soils,  by 
constant  fluctuation  wearing  away  the  bulwarks  of  pre- 
judice and  ignorance,  and  depositing  the  alluvion  from 
which  independence  is  to  grow. 
Such  are  the  fruits  of  our  declaration  of  independence. 
Our  first  duty,  on  the  annual  celebration  of  these 
miracles,  is  gratefully  to  thank  the  Giver  of  all  Good 
for  bestowing  them. 

Our  second  duty  is  by  cordial  devotion  to  revive  the 
principles  by  which  such  blessings  are  to  be  preserved 
and  perpetuated. 

It  has  been  contended  that  our  political  Sabbath 
ought  no  longer  to  be  kept.  But  it  would  be  almost  as 
unwise  and  ungrateful  to  abandon  if,  as  to  forego  that 
day  of  religious  rest  which  all  nature  and  nature's  God 
have  sanctified  as  good,  grateful  and  necessary  for 
mankind. 


States;  procl.aiming  universal  emancipation,  universal' 
education;  universal  toleration,  universal  suffrage,  uni- 
versal equality  before  God  and  man;  the  people  in  all 
their  sovereignt}';  the  common  people,  who,  as  a  mass, 
never  mean  wrong,  and  mostly  do  right;  who  are  supe- 
rior in  patriotism  to  the  demagoguesand  jacobins,  whose 
study  is  to  mislead,  as  in  intelligence  to  princes  and  no- 
bles whose  prerogative  is  to  rule;  the  states  in  all  their 
original,  unalienated  rights;  the  union  in  all  its  constitu- 
tional powers;  and  our  country,  composed  not  of  land 
and  men  only,  but  also  of  liberty,  equality,  and  good 
government — our  country,  always  right  if  possible,  but, 
even  right  or  wrong,  forever. 

These  are  the  grounds  on  which  Pennsylvania  stands,- 
who  disowns  any  claim  to  declare  the  constitution  of 
the  union;  how  she  alone  would  choose  to  have  it  to- 
day, or  alter  it  to  morrow,  or  to  confine  the  union' 
within  her  commonwealth. 

Let  Massachusetts,  Virginia  and  Carolina  put  forward 
their  champions  to  urge  conflicting  and  extravagant 
pretensions,  sometimes  ultra-federal,  at  others  ultra' 
anti-federal,  treason  from  Hartford,  or  an  estimate  from- 
Columbia  of  the  value  of  the  union  in  cotton:  But  be  it 
the  concern  of  Pennsylvania  to  hold  the  balance  with  a 
firm  and  even  hand,  as  adjusted  at  first  by  AVashington 
and  Jefferson;  to  maintain  the  constitution  as  they  es- 
tablished it,  and  improve  it  by  completing  their  plans. 
Let  us  cherish  not  only  state  rights,  but  state  feelings, 
state  pride,  aye  state  prejudices,  without  which 
no  state,  however  populous  and  powerful,  will  be  equal 
to  any  state  that  does  cherish  these  conservative  prin- 
ciples. Let  us  strain  every  nerve  to  complete  internal 
improvements,  the  bonds  of  peace,  the  pure  wells  of 
the  wealth  of  nations;  above  all,  that  greatest  of  internal 
improvements — education — without  which  all  others 
are  little  worth. 

And  let  us  cling  to  the  union  as  the  rock  of  the  states' 
salvation;  pay  its  debts,  promote  its  welfare,  ensure  its 
prosperity  by  fostering  the  agriculture,  protecting  the 
manufactures  and  extending  the  commerce  of  the  whole; 
augment  the  population,  cultivate  the  intelligence,  vir- 
tue and  happiness  of  every  class;  and  practice  in  all 
our  relations,  public  and  private,  Jefferson's  divine, 
precepts,  to  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves,  and  our 
country  much  better  than  ourselves. 

In  so  doing,  we  shall  live  gratefully  and  die  worthily 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which. 
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after  apologising^  for  this  imperfect  preface,  I  proceed 
to  read  to  you."     

CENSUS  OF  READING. 

A'orth  Ward. 

MALES.  TEMALES. 

Under  5  years 266 239 

Between  5  and  10 207 224 

10  and  15 218 208 

15  and  20 201 2,37 

20  and  30 300 310 

30  and  40 157 194 

•  40  and  50 138 120 

50  and  60 66 90 

60  and  70 22 37 

70  and  20 10 20 

80  and  90 4 10 

90  and  100 1 0 

1590  1687 

South  Ward. 

Under  5  years 171 150 

Between  5  and  10 135 133 

10  and  15 139 121 

15  and  20 160 146 

20  and  30 202 192 

30  and  40" 104 Ill 

40  and  50 90 82 

50  and  60 55 64 

60  and  70 36 48 

70  and  80 9 .-9 

80  and  90 2 3 


1103 
Colored  persons. 
Total  number. 


1059 
192 


5631 


Montgomery  Toivnshifi,  Montgomery  Co. 

Under  5  years    .     .     .     77  .        .           82 

Between  5  and  10      .     .  73  .         .         .57 

10  and  15  .      .     63  .         .         .53 

15  and  20     .       .  48  .          .         .38 

20  and  30         .74  .         .         .72 

30  and  40     .     .    47  .         .       .     .   44 

40  and  50        .       40  ....     46 

50  and  60     .     .     24  .         .      .         20 

60  and  70       .     .   12  ,         .         .   15 

ro  and  80     .    .      7  .         .        .        7 

80  and  90      ..   4  ,        ,        .4 


469 
Colored  person,        3 


438 


(911) 


Gwynedd  Tonunshifi,  Montg.  Co 


Under  5  years. 
Between  5  and  10 
10  and  15 
15  and  20 
20  and  30 
SO  and  40 
40  and  50 
'  50  and  60 
60  and  70 
70  and  80 
80  and  90 
98  and  100 


101 

100 
81 
80 
111 

.  86 
57 
34 

.  23 
18 


697 
Coloured  persons,      4 


Total, 


In  the  above  Townships  there  are  7  aliens  not 
naturalized — no  slaves — none  blind — none  deaf  and 
dumb. 

Increase  shown  from  1810  to  1820  and  1S30. 

Montgomery  Township,        580  751  911 

Gwynedd  do.  1078         1321         1402 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  latter  Township,  the 
number  of  males  and  females  is  exactly  the  same, 
viz:— 701. 


CENSUS  OF  BEDFORD. 
John  Mower,  Esq.    has  completed  the  census  of 
this  borough,  .ind  the  result  is  as  follows,  viz: 
White  males,  417  I  Black  males,  27 

White  females,  405  |  Black  females,  30 


822 


57 


Total, 


879. 


CENSUS  OF  LANCASTER  CITY. 
The  Deputy  Marshal,  having  completed  the 
enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Lan- 
caster, has  furnished  a  copy  of  his  return,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  population  of  the  city, 
amounts  to  7,684 

t^In  1820,  it  was  ....         6,633 


Increase  in  ten  years,  1,051 


Included  in  the  above  numbers  there  are 
3604  free  white  males, 
3754  females, 

145  males  of  Colour, 
181  females  of  colour. 
Including  50  foreigners  not  naturalized, 
5  deaf  and  dumb, 
5  blind. 


CENSUS  OF  MEADVILLE. 
Col.    Douglas,   Deputy  Marshal  for  Crawford 
county,  is  now  engaged  in  taking  the  census,  under 
the   authority   of  the  U.  States.     The  borough  of 
Meadville  is  found  to  contain — 

White — Males  553 Females  531. 

Colour — Males      9 Females      7. 

Total,  1100. 


CENSUS  OF  NORRISTOWN. 
The  Deputy  Marshal,  gives  the  following  returns 
as  the  population  of  the  borough  of  Norristown: — 
Free  white  males,  547 — free  white  females,  482. 
Free  black  males,  25 — free  black  females,  20. — 
Total  1047. — Population  in  1820,  827.  Increase 
in  10  years,  247. 


CENSUS  OF  YORK. 
By  the  recent  census,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
whole  population  of  the  borough  of  York,  (Pa.)  is  4208, 
of  which,  277  are  persons  of  colour.  The  increase 
within  the  last  ten  years,  in  the  white  population,  is 
within  a  fraction  of  twenty  per  cent.,  being  663.  In 
1820  the  coloured  population  was  176,  and  in  ISoO  it  is 
277,  being  an  increase  of  near  sixty  per  cent.,  which 
shows  that  the  coloured  has  multiplied  three  times  as 
fast  as  the  white  population.  To  every  hundred  white 
people  that  were  in  the  borough  in  1820,  there  has 
been  an  addition  of  not  quite  twenty,  but  to  every  hun- 
dred coloured  people,  tlie  addition  has  been  near  suty. 


A  Kew  Enemy  to  Wheat. — One  of  tlie  most  respect- 
able and  extensive  farmers  in  Lampeter  township,  in 
this  county,  informs  us  that,  as  near  as  he  can  judge, 
the  he.id  of  one  stalk  out  of  every  fifteen,  in  one  of  his 
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wheat  fields,  has  been  cut  off  by  pale  g-reen  worms, 
about  an  inch  in  length.  They  make  their  appearance 
in  the  evening,  ascend  the  stalk,  and  cut  it  off  a  sliort 
distance  below  the  head  during  the  night,  and  disap- 
pearing almost  altogether  before  or  about  daylight  m  the 
morning.  Another  of  liis  wheat-fields  has  sustained 
some  injury  from  the  same  cause.  To  what  extent  this 
new  enemy  may  carry  its  ravages,  cannot  be  foretold. 
We  hope  to  have  further  information  from  our  friend  on 
this  subject. — Lancaster  Journal. 

After  reading  the  above,  we  took  an  early  opportu- 
nity of  inquiring  of  a  neiglibouring  fai-mcr,  who  has  a 
very  fine  field  of  wheat,  if  he  had  observed  anything  of 
the  kind  amongst  it.  He  replied  in  the  negative;  but 
was  induced,  at  our  suggestion,  to  make  the  examina- 
tion. He  found  that  at  least  tlie  same  quantity  of  heads 
had  been  cut  off,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  above  arti- 
cle. The  worm  is  about  the  size  and  appearance  of  a 
caterpillar  about  half  grown,  with  a  smooth  skin. 
Should  it  continue  its  ravages  for  a  few  days  longer,  he 
is  persuaded  that  instead  of  having  a  very  full  crop  of 
wheat,  there  will  scarcely  be  three-fourths  of  a  crop. 
Bucks  County  Intelligencer. 

A  straw  knife  was  shown  us  a  few  days  since  by  Mr. 
A.  Kerns  of  this  place,  manufactured  by  J.  Johns  and 
Son,  of  Chambersburg,  wliich  we  feel  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  equal  in  form,  finish,  &c.  to  any  thing  of 
the  kind  we  have  ever  seen  imported — indeed  we  think 
superior  in  appearance,  and  have  no  doubt  equal  in 
quality,  to  Waldron's  or  Griffin's. 

We  would  at  the  same  time  respectfully  invite  those 
■who  are  in  want  of  a  broad  or  common  axe,  an  adze, 
hatchet,  drawing  knife,  or  mortising  chisel,  to  call  at 
the  store  of  Mr.  A.  Kerns  of  this  place,  where  they  can 
examine  a  variety  of  edge  tools  manufactured  in  Cham- 
bersburg,  (Pa.)  by  Dunlop,  Madeira  &  Co.  some  of 
'  which  have  been  tried,  and  pronounced  superior  to  any 
heretofore  manufactured  in  this  state,  the  United  States, 
or  in  Europe.  This  is  no  puff— it  is  from  one  who  has 
tried  them.  Bedford  Enq. 

Centre  Turnpike  Company. — It  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
notice,  as  showing  the  increase  of  travelling  on  this 
road,  that  the  Company  has  been  enabled,  by  correct 
management  and  the  amount  of  tolls  collected,  to  clear 
itself  of  debt,  and  declare  a  dividend  of  three  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  stock,  which  was  done  from  a  sense  of 
justice  towards  the  widows  and  orplians  of  those  who 
originally  came  forward  and  contributed  tlieir  aid  in 
accomplishing  this  improvement.  In  future,  the  re- 
venue will  be  ample  to  defray  the  expense  of  keeping 
the  road  in  repair,  and  at  the  same  time  be  of  some 
emolument  to  the  share-holders.  Rarely  does  it  hap- 
pen that  the  affairs  of  a  turnpike  company  are  so  pros- 
perous as  in  the  present  state  of  the  Centre  Turnpike 
Company. 

Union  Canal. — Account  of  articles  that  passed  on  the 
Union  Canal  from  the  26th  of  June  to  the  3d  of  July, 
1830. 


889  barrels  of  flour,  weighing 
7,841  bushels  of  wheat, 

216  barrels  of  whiskey, 
2,325  bushels  bituminous  coal, 
663,403  feet  of  lumber, 
162,000  shingles, 

125  barrels  offish, 
440  bushels  of  salt. 
Iron, 

Merchandise, 
Plaister, 
Sundries,    consisting   of  Marble, 
Bricks,  Limestone,  Rags,  Eggs, 
Flaxseed,  &c. 


Flour  Inspections. — ^Inspections  of  Flour  and  Meal  in 
the  port  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the 
30th  of  June,  1830. 

135,551  barrels  Superfine  Flour. 

8,744  half  barrels,     do         do. 

10,732  barrels  Scraped  do. 

342  half  barrels  do  do. 

3,719  barrels  Condemned    do. 

7,610  barrels  Rye  do. 

786  barrels  jMiddlings. 

6  barrels  Condenmed  Rye. 
8,919  barrels  Corn  Meal. 
3,407  hogslieads     do. 

33  barrels         do.  condemned.   Phil. P. C. 

PUBLIC  SALE  OF  REAL  ESTATE. 

Reported  by  J.  C.  Wolbert,  Suctioneer. 
June  16.— A  lot  of  ground  situate  on  the 
west  side  of  Front  street,  above  Poplar  Lane, 
39  feet  3  inches,  by  200  feet  deep,  §3,000  00 

June  17.— A  three  storied  brick  house, 
with  back  building  and  stable,  situate  No. 
429  Market  street,  27  by  356  feet  to  Filbert 
street,  subject  to  a  ground  rent  of  £50 
Pennsylvania  currency,  10,000  00 

A  tliree  story  brick  house  and  lot  of 
ground,  50  by  160  feet,  situate  at  Mantua,       1,350  00 

A  tliree  story  brick  house  and  lot  of 
ground,  situate  on  the  east  side  of  Penn 
street  at  Kensington,  25  feet  front,  running 
into  tlie  river  Delaware,  1,900  00 

A  three  storied  brick  house  and  lot  of 
ground,  situate  S.  W.  corner  of  Lombard 
and  Second  street,  18  by  70  feet,  subject  to 
an  annual  ground  rent  cliarge  of  80  dollars,        6,000  00 

Two  frame  buildings  and  lot  of  ground, 
situate  on  the  Germantown  road,  near  Ca- 
mac  street,  20  by  200  feet,  subject  to  an  an- 
nual ground  rent  of  25  dollars,  600  00 

An  undivided  third  part  of  the  lot  of 
ground  at  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Fitzwater  and 
Eighth  street,  220  by  235  feet,  1,300  00 

An  undivided  tliird  part  of  the  lot  of 
ground  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  Fitzwater  and 
Eighth  street,  118  by  235  feet,  700  00 

A  three   storied  brick  house  and  lot  of 
ground,  No.  79  south  Sixth  street,   21   feet 
6  inches  b\-  1 28  feet,   subject  to  a  ground      . 
rent  of  S35  83  cents,  7,500  00 

A  three  storied  brick  house  and  lot  of 
ground,  situate  No.  145  North  Seventh  st. 
above  CallowhiU  street,  17  feet  4  inches  by 
70  feet,  subject  to  a  ground  rent  of  S52,  2,000  00 

An  annual  ground  rent  charge  of  $43  75, 
redeemable  at  par,  well  secured,  720  00 

An  annual  ground  rent  charge  of  $17,  re- 
deemable at  par,  well  secured,  270  00 
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Navigation  of  tie  Sc'iuylkill. — Mr.  Poulson:--A9faots 
are  stubborn  things,  I  wish  you  to  state  for  the  informs, 
tion  of  those  inte'rested,  that  the  brig  Paulina,  Capt. 
Adams,  went  last  week  from  the  Delaware  round  into 
the  Schuylkill  on  the  western  side,  next  wharf  to  the 
Permanent  Bridge,  and  there  took  on  board  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  five  (275)  tons  of  coal,  with  which 
cargo  on  board  she  passed  down  the  river  and  over  the 
bar  without  any  difficulty,  drawing  over  twelve  (12) 
feet  of  water.     Respectfully  yours,      JOS.  HAINES. 

Philadelphia,  5th  July,  1830. — im.  D.  Adv. 
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ailNUTES  OF  THE    EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL— 
1700  TO  1713. 

[continued  from  page  13.] 

Al  a  Councii  held  at  Philcd.,  the  2d  of  the  iih  mo.  1701. 
Pkkscnt — 
The  Proprietary  and  Governor. 
KilwarJ  Shippen,  I     Griffitli  Owen, 

Sumiiel  Carpenter,  & 

Thomas  Story,  ]     Caleb  Pusey. 

The  petition  of  several  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  be- 
inpf  oflered  to  the  Board,  setting'  forth  the  great  incon- 
veniency  the  town  in  general  lies  under,  and  more  par- 
ticnlarly  the  iiihahitants  near  the  end  of  the  High  street 
on  Delaware,  by  its  being  broken  down  and  washt  away 
by  the  g;reat  fluxes  of  water  at  every  great  rain,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  place  and  insecurity  as  well  as  in- 
convenience of  the  town  in  general. 

Tis  Ordered,  That  in  pursuance  of  an  Actof  Assem- 
bly, iriade  and  past  at  the  last  sessions  of  the  Gener:il 
Assembly  of  this  Province  and  Territories,  held  at  New- 
castle intituled  an  act  for  regulating  of  streets  and  wa- 
ter-courses in  the  cities  and  towns  of  this  government, 
a  commission  be  forthwith  directed  to  Francis  Cook, 
James  Atkinson,  Chailes  Uead,  Jonathan  Dickinson, 
Thomas  Masters,  and  John  Parsons,  to  regulate  the 
streets  and  water  courses  of  the  town  of  Philadelphia, 
and  generally  to  transact  and  perform  all  the  several 
particulars  for  which  power  is  given  by  the  said  act ;and 
accordingly  a  commission  is  drawn  and  signed  by  the 
I'roprietor  and  Governor  in  these  words — 

William  Penn,  true  and  absolute  Proprietor  and  Gov- 
ernor in  Chief  of  the  Province  of  Peimsjdvania  and  Ter- 
j-itories  thereunto  belonging,  to  my  living  friends  Fran- 
cis Cookj  &.C. 

At  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia,  26tk  June,  1701. 

PllESENT 

The  Governor. 
William  Clarke,  I  Humphry  Murray, 

Edward  Shippen,  & 

Samuel  Carpenter,  I  Thomas  Storv. 
A  letter  from  Secretary  Vernon  to  the  Governor,  da- 
ted 4lh  March  1700,  signifying  that  the  French  have  fit- 
ted out  a  squadron  of  men  of  war  to  be  sent  to  the  Da- 
nish West  Indies,  ready  to  sail  under  the  command  of 
XXonsieur  de  Coetlogon,  requesting  this  government  to 
be  upon  their  guard,  and  take  all  care  lor  the  security 
of  the  province.  Memorandum — 'I'hat  this  letter  be- 
ing received  in  the  Governor's  absence,  was  read  by 
the  Council  and  was  signified  to  the  Magistrates  of  the 
Counties  of  Newcastle  and  Sussex. 

A  copy  of  a  letter  from  Secretary  Vernon,  signed 
WILLIAM  R.  sent  to  the  Governor  by  Gov.  Blackiston, 
purporting  that  all  accessory'sof  Piracy  with  the  great- 
est evidences  against  them  be  sent  home,  as  pursuant 
to  the  act  of  parliament  lately  past  against  pirates. 

At  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia,  27 Ih  June,  1701. 
Present — 
The  Proprietary  and  Governor. 
William  Clark,  I  Humphry  Murry, 

Edward  Shippen,  & 

Samuel  Carpenter.    |  Thomas  Stor\'. 
Vol..  \'I. 


James  Atkinson,  Jonathan  Dickinson,  Charles  Read, 
and  Thomas  Masters,  four  of  the  six  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  and  Council,  for  regulating  the 
streets  and  water  courses  of  the  town  of  Philadelphia, 
&c.  (pursuant  to  a  late  act  ofAssembij',  for  that  end 
made  and  provided,)  having  by  a  writing  under  their 
hands  bearing  date  the  2,5th  instant,  reported  to  the 
Governor  and  Council,  that  in  pursuance  of  their  jaid 
commission,  bearing  date  the  Sd  of  the  4th  mo.  1701, 
empowering  them  with  the  assistance  of  two  Justices  of 
the  Peace  to  calculate  the  charge  of  regulating  the 
streets  and  bridges,  &c.  in  the  town  of  Philadelphia.they 
had  duly  considered  the  same,  and  judged  that  the  most 
necessary  repairs  at  the  ends  of  the  streets  and  bridges 
of  the  said  town  would  according  to  the  most  sparing 
and  cheapest  way  of  management  require  the  sum  of 
i'500  to  complete  the  same. 

Ordered,  That  in  pursuance  and  by  virtue  of  the 
afore  recited  act  of  Assembly  and  according  to  the  said 
commissioners  report,  the  sum  of  £500  be  equally  laid 
and  levied  as  the  law  directs,  on  the  inhabitants  in  and 
about  the  town  of  Philadelphia;  one  moiety  thereof  to 
be  collected  forthwith,  and  the  other  in  the  following 
spring,  before  the  first  of  the  3d  month  next  ensuing, 
by  the  Sheriff  of  the  county  or  such  other  officer  as  the 
said  commissioners  fhall  think  fit  to  appoint  according 
to  law — and  a  commission  is  ordered  to  be  forthwith 
drawn  by  Robert  Asbeton  for  that  purpose. 

At  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia,  the  lilh  Jul;/,  1701 . 
Prese"nt — 
The  Proprietary  and  Governor. 
William  Clarke,         I  Humphry  Murray, 
Edward  Shippen,         Thomas  Story, 
Samuel  Carpenteri    |  John  Guest. 
Upon  the  information  of  Thomas  Farmer,  SherifT  of 
this  county,that  several  persons  taxed  in  the  tax  given  to 
the  Gov. by  the  last  Assembly  at  Newcastle.refiiseto  pay 
the  same,  some  alledgingone  reason,  others  another. 

It  is  therefore  Ordered.  That  the  Sherifi"  go  forthwith 
from  house  to  house,  of  the  persons  refusing,  and  take 
their  reasons  for  their  non-payment  thereof,  and  at  the 
same  time  order  them  to  appear  before  the  assscssor  up- 
on Thursday  next  .at  the  hour  of  9  in  the  morning  at  the 
house  of  widow  Guest  to  render  their  said  reasons,  Etc, 
Ordered  th.at  a  proclamation  immediately  issue  for 
the  calling  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
meet  at  Philadelphia,  the  first  day  of  August  next  to  in- 
quire into  several  afiairs  of  moment,  &c. 

.Ua  Council  held  at  Philudelpltia,the2&lh  of  5th  mo,1701 
Present — The  Proprietary  and  Governor. 
Edward  Shippen,  I  John  Blunson, 

Samuel  Carpenter,  Thomas  Story, 

John  Guest,  |  Humphry  Murray. 

The  Sheriff  of  Kent  county  having  informed  the  Gov- 
ernor by  a  letter  bearing  date  the  16th  instant,  (this 
day  re.id,)  that  by  the  death  of  Itichard  Wilson,  a  Re 
prescntative  tor  that  county,  there  is  a  member  wanting. 
The  Governor  proposed  whether  it  would  be  regular  to 
issue  a  writ  for  a  new  election  upon  this  information,  or 
whether  he  is  obliged  to  take  notice  of  the  said  mem- 
ber's decease  till  the  Assembly  make  application  for  an 
election  according  to  the  practice  of  Kngland  and  the 
adjacent  colonies. 
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Resolved,  That  the  Governor  oiig'ht  not  jiulicially  to 
take  any  notice  of  thesaid  member's  decease  till  the  As- 
sembly make  application. 

Several  complaints  having-  been  made  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  England  against  an  act  passed  in 
the  last  Assembly  about  marriages.  Ordered,  that  tile 
Attorney  General  should  prepare  a  bill  against  the  en- 
suing Assembly  out  of  the  said  act,  and  the  former  su- 
perseded by  the  said  law,  and  that  it  should  be  brought 
before  this  board  at  the  next  sitting  thereof. 

The  Governor  and  Council  having  entered  into  the 
consideration  of  the  many  abuses  and  inconveniences 
arising  from  the  Indians  being  admitted  to  drink  rum. 
Ordered,  That  against  the  sitting  of  the  next  Assembly 
Mangy,  Hetcoquehan,  Owehela,  on  Christiana,  Oppe- 
menyhook  at  Lecliay,  the  sachems  of  the  several  tribes, 
and  Indian  Harry  of  Conestogoe,  should  be  sent  for  to 
be  consulted  with  about  passing  a  law  for  prohibiting 
all  use  of  rum  to  the  Indians  of  their  nations. 

Ordered,  That  for  the  next  sessions  of  Assembly 
General  the  great  front  room  in  Whitpains  house  now  in 
the  tenure  of  Joseph  Shippen,  be  prepared  and  put  in 
,order.  and  that  the  said  Joseph  Shippen  be  allowed  for 
jt  by  the  government. 

Mr.  Clayton,  of  Chichester,  producing  an  account  of 
eleven  pounds  and  eleven  shillings  due  to  his  father 
(deceased)  for  building  a  cage  for  malefactors  at  the 
first  settling  of  this  province,  in  the  town  of  Philada. 

Ordered,  That  the  provincial  treasurer  discharge  the 
account. 

Resolved,  That  !t  be  proposed  to  the  Assembly  to 
have  a  say  master  or  some  other  course  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  packing  of  unmerchantable  Tobacco. 

M  a  Cnundlhdd  at  Philadelphia,  \sl  of&ih  mo.  1701. 
Present — The  Proprietary  and  Governor. 
Edward  Shippen,        I  John  Guest, 
Samuel  Carpenter,       Humphry  Murray, 
Jolin  Blimston,  |  Caleb  Pusey. 

The  Board  took  into  consideration  the  state  of  this 
province  and  territories  in  regard  to  its  selfsufficiency, 
apd  the  inconveniences  likely  to  arise  by  the  great  ex- 
port of  the  coin  thereof,  and  finding  that  the  province 
of  Ea.st  Jersey  hath  been  a  means  to  exhaust  this  gov- 
ernment of  their  coin  to  pay  for  the  cattle  imported  for 
the  supply  of  Philadelphia — for  prevention  of  which,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  there  should  beefl'ectua!  means 
taken  to  encourage  the  growth  of  all  kind  of  cattle  in 
this  government. 

Resolved  therefore.  That  it  be  proposed  to  the  As- 
sembly, that  every  person  throughout  this  province  and 
territories  who  has  40  acres  of  cleared  land,  shall  keep 
at  least  ten  sheep. 

2.  That  no  person  shall  kill  or  sell  to  be  killed  above 
one-half  of  their  growing  neat  cattle. 

3.  That  there  shall  be  no  neat  cattle  killed  or  sold  to 
any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  tenth 
day  of  the  4th  month  to  the  tenth  of  the  7th  month,  on 
any  pretence  whatsoever. 

And  for  the  better  provision  for  the  health  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  no  cattle  shall  be  killed  and  exposed  to  sale 
but  what  is  in  fit  case  and  marketable;  and  that  no  cat- 
tle be  killed  till  at  least  24  hours  after  they  have  been 
driven. 

And  whereas,  there  are  many  public  nuisances  in  the 
town  of  Philadelphia  occasioned  by  the  slaughter  hou- 
ses in  the  middle  of  the  town— Ordered,  That  there 
shall  be  no  slaughter  house  suffered  in  or  about  the 
town  of  Philadelphia,  but  over  the  river  Delaware  (the 
places  to  be  appointed  by  the  Magistrates)  under  the 
penalty  ot  the  forfeiture  of  their  meat. 

For  the  greater  encouragement  of  foreigners  of  the 
West  Indies,  to  trade  to  this  province,  who  may  be  in- 
censed by  the  difference  of  duties  between  them  and 
the  inhabitants  imposed  on  rum.  liesolved,  That  it  be 
propo-ied  to  the  Assembly  to  change  the  duties  that  now 
?re,  and  that  only  one  penny  be  laid  on  rum  brought  iri 


vessels  not  belonging  to  the  inhabitants,  and  on  vessels 
of  this  province  nothing,  instead  of  which  tbat  no  rum 
be  retailed  under  ten  gallons  but  what  shall  pay  duty. 

For  prevention  of  the  feed  of  the  woods  being  de- 
stroyed and  eaten  up  by  the  great  number  of  horses  go- 
ing at  large  in  the  woods — Resolved,  That  it  be  propo- 
sed to  the  As.semhly,  that  no  person  upon  any  pretence 
whatsoever  shall  keep  above  four  horses,  without  fence, 
and  that  no  st*n*    horse  whatsoever  shall  go  at  large. 


At  a  council  held  at  Philadelphia,  2d  of  the  6th  mo.  1701. 
Phesent — 
Jno.  Guest,  I  Caleb  Pusey, 

Jno.  Blunston,  & 

The.  Story,  |  Humphry  Murray. 

The  Assembly  presented  themselves  before  the  pro- 
prietary and  governor  in  Council,  by  their  speaker  de- 
sired to  know  his  pleasure,  to  whom  he  expressed  him- 
self to  this  effect. 

I  am  sorry  T  am  underanecessity  of  convening  you  at  this 
time, but  'lis  not  of  inclination  but  dut3',for  1  intended  no 
further  session  of  this  Assembly,  as  1  promised  you,  till 
the  )ear  was  expired,  unless  something  extraordinary 
should  emerge  because  of  the  great  charge  that  your 
frequent  sessions  occasion  to  the  country  and  the  un- 
suitableness  of  the  season.  But  the  king's  commands 
by  his  late  letter  to  nie  have  brought  joii  hither,  at  this 
time,  which  I  now  lay  before  you  and  recommend  to 
your  serious  consideration,  since  without  it,  'twill  be 
impossible  to  answer  them. 

And  now  you  are  on  this  occasion  met  together,  I 
have  some  other  things  of  moment  to  ourselves  to  ofi'er, 
which  as  yet  I  shall  forbear  to  mention,  least  mixing 
them  with  the  chief  occasion  of  your  meeting,  they 
should  retard  your  application  therein. 

Upon  which  they  withdrew. 

A  petition  of  the  Bailif,  Burgesses  and  Commonalty  of 
Gerniantown  was  read,  representing  that,  whereas  it 
was  the  good  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Honorable  pro- 
prietary in  the  year  1689  to  grant  by  his  charter  to  the 
commonalty,  to  h.ave,  hold  and  keep  one  public  market 
every  sixtli  day  of  the  week  in  such  convenient  place 
and  manner  as  the  provincial  charter  doth  direct  and 
which  as  it  would  redound  to  the  benefit  both  of  the 
inhabitants  and  neighbours,that  a  weekly  market  on  the 
appointed  day  were  kept  in  the  road  or  highway  where 
the  cross  street  of  Germantown  goes  down  towards  the 
Schuylkill.  They  therefore  request  that  the  above 
mentioned  place  n^ay  be  confirmed  for  a  market  'till 
tliey  can  procure  a  more  convenient  one  for  that  pur- 
pose.— Ordered  that  according  to  the  petition  the  mar- 
ket be  held  in  the  said  place. 

Al  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia,  4ih  of  the  6th  mo.  1701. 
Present — 
The  Proprietary  and  Governor. 
Jno.  Guest,  I  Caleb  Pusey, 

Thomas  Story,  |  Humphry  Murray. 

The  council  silting,  the  Assembly  sent  two  of  their 
members  returning  the  king's  letter  to  the  Governor 
advising  that  they  had  taken  a  copy  and  were  now  en- 
tering upon  the  consideration  thereof;  but  that  first  the 
assembly  requested  the  Governor  would  be  pleased  to 
let  them  have  his  last  speech  upon  the  said  letter  in 
writing — that  they  might  be  the  more  capable  effectu- 
ally to  answer  the  Governor's  desire. 

Which  the  Governor  answered,  that  his  speech  was 
only  the  king's  letter,  whatever  was  spoke  besides  w-as 
only  to  excuse  their  meeting  at  a  time  so  little  designed 
and  which  he  well  knew  was  no  ways  suitable  to  iheir 
domestic  affairs;  therefore,  thought  it  altogether  super- 
fluous to  trouble  them  with  any  other,  if  they  pleased  to 
consider,  yet  he  desired  no  more  of  them,  the  rest  no 
ways  related  to  any  thing  that  could  come  before  them. 
Then  adjourned  to  4  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Assembly  by  two  of  their  members  desired  to 
be  admitted  in   a  body  to    wait  on  the  Governor   antl 
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Council  which  was  ordered  forthwith.  And  then  ap- 
pearing, their  speaker  in  return  to  the  king's  letter  read 
the  assembly's  answer  trom  minutes  in  his  liand,  with 
which  the  Governor  not  being  fully  satisfied  desired  to 
have  it  in  writing  at  large  but  that  first  they  would  more 
fully  consider  of  it  and  dress  their  reasons  both  with 
as  much  strength  and  in  as  good  order  as  they  could 
that  when  he  returns  his  answer  to  the  king  which  he 
would  choose  to  do  in  their  own  language  it  may  carry 
the  greater  force  with  it  and  prove  more  satis. uctory, 
after  which  they  withdrew. 

,it  a  Council  held  at  FldUvddplda,  5th  of  the  6th  mo.  ITOl. 

PltESL.NT 

The  Proprietor  and  Governor. 
John  Guest,  I  Caleb  Pusey, 

Samuel  Carpenter,       I  John  I5lunslon, 
Thomas  Story,  |  Humphry  Murray. 

The  Assembly  by  two  of  their  members  sent  for  that 
purpose  requesting  that  seeing  the  Governor  desired  a 
fuller  answer  than  the  verbal  one  they  had  yesterday 
given  he  would  be  pleased  still  to  furnish  them  with  his 
speech  at  large,  on  which  they  might  the  mure  effectu- 
ally ground  what  they  had  to  say,  ordered  that  the  Sec- 
retary should  draw  out  a  copy  of  the  minutes  lakeii  that 
day  when  the  speech  was  made,  which  was  done,  and 
by  him  carried  to  the  Assembly. 

In  return  to  which  two  other  of  their  members  were 
sent  requesting  again  that  the  Governor  would  be  pleas- 
ed to  let  him  h.i\e  his  real  speech,  for  the  minute  sent 
them  was  only  the  contents  thereof,  summarily  drawn 
up  and  that  some  material  points  were  omitted,  there 
being  no  mention  of  the  king's  letter  therein  uor  the 
sum  required  to  be  paid  by  the  s;ime. 

To  which  the  Governor  answered  that  as  he  had  told 
them  before  he  thought  it  absolutely  unnecessary  to 
give  them  any  other  than  the  king's  letter  which  was 
his  speech  that  what  he  had  beside  to  say  only  to  ex- 
cuse their  cuming  together,  however,  he  was  willing 
that  in  the  minutes  there  sliould  be  mention  made  of 
the  king's  letter,  which  was  accordingly  done. 
Adjourned  to  5  in  the  afternoon. 
Two  of  the  members  of  assembly  attended  request- 
ing in  the  name  of  the  assembly,  th.at  the  Governor 
would  be  pleased  that  further  mention  should  be  made 
in  the  minute  delivered  them  by  the  Secretary,  of  the 
king's  letter  and  the  sum  thereby  required.  In  com- 
plyance  with  one  part  of  which  the  Governor  was  pleas- 
ed to  older  tliat  the  same  alteration  made  in  the  minute 
of  council  should  be  made  in  the  copy  thereof  deliver- 
ed to  them,  but  thought  it  wholly  superfluous  to  have 
any  thing  further  insisted  on,  with  whicii  answer  they 
departed. — Adjourned  to  eight  in  the  morning. 

Two  members  from  the  Assembly  desiring  to  know 
when  the  whole  assembly  should  wait  on  the  Governor 
— Ordered  forthwith. 

The  Assembly  in  a  body  appearing  the  speaker  Jos. 
Growdon  acquainted  the  (Governor  that  in  pursuance  to 
liis  desire  they  had  further  considered  of  their  answer  to 
the  king's  letter  and  upon  mature  deliberation  having 
thoruwly  weighed  the  same,  had  drawn  up  their  answer 
in  writing  which  he  now  presented  by  order  of  the 
house  and  hoped  the  Governor  would  represent  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  might  render  it  the  most  effectual. 

,St  a  Council  heldat  Philad.  the  '22dofthe  6lh  mo.  \70l. 
Present — The  Proprietary  and  Governor. 
Edward  Shippen,  I  John  Blunston, 

John  Guest,  Si, 

Thomas  Story,  |  Humphry  Murray. 

The  Governor  communicated  to  the  Board  some  ad- 
vices he  had  yesterday  received  from  England,  by  the 
ship  Messenger,  giving  an  account  of  great  and  strenu- 
eus.  eadeavours  used  by  several  united  interests  to  pro- 1 


cure  an  act  of  parliament  for  annexing  to  tlift  crown 
the  several  proprietary  governments,  for  the  effecting  of 
which  tliere  lay  at  the  time  ot  the  date  of  the  said  let- 
ters a  bill  before  the  House  of  Lords,  which  had  been 
twice  read,  and  though  not  likely  to  pass  that  session, 
yet  there  was  no  probability  of  slaying  it  off  longer 
than  the  next,  unless  the  Proprietary  could  personally 
make  his  defence  and  obviate  all  the  arguments  brought 
against  this  government  by  evilminiled  persons  resol- 
ved to  overthrow  tlie  same.  ^Vhereupon  the  Governor 
proposed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Board  what  might 
be  tlie  most  effectual  methods  to  secure  the  general  in- 
terests uf  the  first  adventurers  in  founding  this  colony, 
who  were  in  a  great  measure  struck  at  by  the  said  en- 
deavors. 

Resolved,  That  the  first  step  that  could  be  taken 
would  be  to  call  an  Assembly  \wth  all  expedition;  and 
therefore  ordered  that  writs  be  forthwith  issued  for  cal- 
ling a  new  Assembly,  to  sit  on  the  15th  day  of  the  7th 
mo.  next  ensuing. 

Ordered,  That  the  laws  passed  at  the  last  sessions  of 
Assembly  held  at  Newcastle,  be  ]jerused  to-morrow,  and 
that  such  as  ate  found  fit  he  sent  to  England  by  Capt. 
,  for  the  King's  approbation. 

Jl  a  Council  held  at  Philiidclphia,  ^2odof6ihmo.  1701.- 
Present — The  Proprietary  and  Governor. 
Edward  Shippen,         I  John  Bluns'on,- 
John  Guest,  Caleb  Pussey, 

Thomas  Story,  |  Samuel  Carpenter. 

Humphry  Murray. 
A  petition  from  Pat.  Robinson  in  behalf  of  Col.  An. 
drew  Hamilton,  Postmaster  General  in  America  and" 
Governor  of  Jersey,  was  read,  setting  forth  that  by  a  law 
of  this  province,  made  in  the  year  1G97,  for  settling  a 
post  office,  &.C.  it  was  enacted  that  for  the  greater  en- 
couragement of  the  said  Post  there  should  be  allowed 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  same  for  three  years  £20  per 
annum,  which  were  now  expired,  and  therefore  cra\ed 
that  the  said  £20  for  three  years,  amounting  to  £&%• 
should  be  paid  to  the  saitl  Postmaster  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  province  out  of  the  publicstock  thereof  Order- 
ed that  the  treasurer  pay  the  said  sura  as  soon  as  he 
shall  have  sufficient  in  his  hands  for  the  same. 

M  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia,  thcodofTth  mo.  170L 
Present — The  Proprietary  and  Governor. 
John  Guest,  I  Caleb  Pusey,- 

Samnel  Carpenter,  & 

Thomas  Story,  |  Humphry  Murray. 

Complaint  having  been  made  to  this  Board  by  some 
of  the  inliabitants  of  Uarby  township,  against  some 
parts  of  a  road  laid  out  by  the  governor's  order,  from 
Chamber's  Ferry  through  Darby  townsbipto  Edgemoiit. 
Ordered,  That  Nicholas  Pyie,  Samuel  Levis,  George 
Maires,  and  Randall  Vernon,  all  of  Chester  county,  do 
on  the  sixth  day  next  but  one,  being  the  12th  inst.  view 
the  controverted  parts  of  the  said  road,  beginning  at  the 
said  ferry,  and  upon  a  due  consideration  of  the  allega- 
tions on  both  sides,  to  give  thgir  judgment  whether  the 
said  road  be  conveniently  laid  out  fur  a  cart  road  as  it 
now  is,  or  whether  it  may  not  with  equal  conveniency 
for  the  said  purpose  and  advantage  to  tbs  public,  as  well 
as  justice  to  each  particular  in  all  respects,  be  laid  out 
otherwise  according  to  the  complainants  desires;  and 
make  report  thereof  to  this  Board  in  writing  at  the  next 
sessions. 

Shemekenwhoa,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Shawanah 
Indians,  solemnly  declared  and  complained  to  the  Gov- 
ernor that  Sylvester  Gajland  had  brought  to  the  settle- 
ment of  Indians  of  their  nation  several  anchors  of  Rum, 
to  the  quantity  of  about  140  gallons,  and  that  to  induce 
them  to  receive  it  and  trade  with  him  he  pretended  he 
was  sent  by  the  Governor,  and  gave  one  cask  as  a  pre- 
sent from  him,  upon  which  being  enticed  to  drink  tbey 
were  afterwards  much  abused. 
Ordered,  1  hat  this  be  further  inquired  into. 
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At  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia,  15th  ofVlh  mo.  1701. 
Present — 
The  Proprietary  and  Governor, 
Edward  Sliippen,  I  Jolin  Guest, 

Samuel  Carpenter,  Cidep  Fusey, 

Tl\oma3  Story,  | 

There  having- been  a  controversy  lons^  depending  be- 
tween Jas.  Atkinson  on  the  one  part  and  Ben.  Dufficld 
with  Allen  Poster  on  the  other  part  concerning  some 
vacant  or  overplus  land  lying  between  the  hinds  of  said 
Atkinson  and  Duffield  in  the  county  of  Phlladelpliia 
near  Pemmapeck,  but  disputed  to  which  tract  it  most 
properly  did  belong-.  In  order  to  tlie  determination  of 
which  several  steps  by  resurvey  &c.  have  been  taken, 
but  nothing  yet  concluded  for  their  accommodation. 

The  Governor  therefore  informed  the  board  that  tho' 
it  lay  not  properly  before  them,  because  wholly  propri- 
etary, yet  he  was  willing  to  have  their  judgment  in  the 
determination.  Upon  which  the  arguments  and  alle- 
gations on  both  sides  being  heard  it  was  ordered  by  the 
governor,  by  advice  of  the  council, That  the  whole  over- 
plus or  vacant  land  sho-ald  be  taken  by  the  jjroprietary 
himself  out  of  vvhich  benjamin  UulHeld  should  have 
Bufficient  to  accommojate  his  plantation  he  paying  the 
value  and  out  of  the  rest  or  some  other  way  James  At- 
kinson should  also  be  satisfied  for  the  ciiarges  he  had 
been  at  in  re-surveying  said  Fosters  and  Uuffields  land. 
This  being  the  day  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  his 
writs  for  the  meeting  of  the  assembly  at  Piiiladelphia 
elected  on  the  4th  instant,  the  representatives  chosen 
by  the  several  counties  of  the  province  and  territories 
appeared  and  their  names  being  called  over  according 
as  they  were  returned  into  the  Secreta'ies  office  by  the 
Sheriffs  of  each  respective  county,  *viz.' as  below,  each 
of  them  took  and  subscribed  the  solemn  attestation  of 
allegiance  to  King  William  the  3rd,  fidelity  to  WiUiam 
Penn,  Proprietary  and  Governor,  and  that  they  would 
faithfully  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in  tliem  to  the 
best  of  their  power  and  undeistanding  iu  the  service  to 
which  they  were  called,  they  also  took  and  subscribed 
the  declaration  appointed  by  the  Parliament  of  F.ngland 
of  their  abhorrence  of  the  damnable  doctrine  and  posi- 
tion that  Princes  excommunicated  by  the  Pope  may 
be  deposed  or  murthcred  by  their  subjects  he. 

.It  a  CoU7icil  held  at  F hiludelphia,  15thof7lh  mo.  1701. 
Phesest — The  same  as  before. 

Two  members  from  the  Assembly  acquainted  the 
Governor  that  the  Assembly  requested  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Governors  presence  to  which  he  agreed.  Accord- 
ingly the  Assembly  appeared,  and  the  speaker  in  the 
name  ef  the  House  presented  the  following  address. 

May  it  please  the  Proprietor  and  Governor. 
We  have  this  day  in  our  Assembly  read  the  speech  yes- 
terday delivered  in  Council  and  having  duly  considered 
the  same  cannot  but  be  under  a  deep  sense  of  sorrow  for 
thy  purpose  of  so  speedily  leaving  ns,  and  at  the  same 
time  taking  notice  of  thy  paternal  regards  of  us  and  our 
posterity  the  freeholders  of  this  province  and  territories 
annexed,  in  thy  loving  and  kind  expressions  of  being 
ready  to  comply  with  whatsoever  expedient  and  provis- 
ion we  shall  offer  for  our  safety  as  well  in  privileges  as 
property,  and  what  else  may  render  us  happy, in  a  near- 
er union  of  our  interests  not  doubting  the  performance 
of  which  thou  hast  been  pleased  so  lovingly  to  promise, 
do  in  much  humihty  and  as  a  token  of  our  gratitude  ren- 
der unto  thee  the  unfeigned  thanks  of  this  House. 
Subscribed  by  order  of  the  House, 

JOSEPH  GUOVVDON,  Speaker. 

To  which  the  Governor  made  answer,  that  every  word 
ia  his  speech  was  written  in  his  heart,  and  he  should  use 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  make  it  all  good,  to  which  he 
desired  their  as.sistance  and  that  tlicy  would  proceed  in 
order  to  it  with  all  expedition. 

•  For  Philadelphia  county,  A.  Morris,  Sam.  Kichai-d- 
son,  Nicholas  Wain,  and  J.  Norris. 


SOME  ruRTUEn  rAi'ETis  helatikg  to 
C.IPT.  CONYNGHAM. 
CCommunicatcd  for  tlie  llegistev  of  Pi-uiisylvania.] 
Letter  from  Cupt.  Conyngham. 
"I  continued  to   cruize  under  my  old  commission — 
when  in  Philadelphia  had  made  some  repairs,  which  pre- 
vented the  privateer  Irom  sailing  as  formerly.     Went 
round  to  New  York — laid  in  the  roads — two  privateers 
who  followed  me  kept  in  sight — I  made  every  effort  to 
get  them  to  come  down,  but  to  no  effect — then  made 
chace  after  thein,  but  to  no  purpose — at  length,  as  the 

1) 1  would  have  it,  led  me  into  the  very  teeth  of  the 

Gallatea.  I  made  every  effort  to  escape,  but  in  vain — 
her  iron  teeth  were  too  many — I  was  taken — my  crew 
were  sent  on  board  the  prison  ship  in  New  Y'oik — I  was 
lodged  in  the  condemned  dungeon  for  fourteen  days.  I 
lived  on  a  four  penny  loaf  of  bread  with  bad  water.  1 
was  then  examined,  taken  out  of  the  dungeon,  put  in  a 
room  called  Congress  Hall,  with  other  prisoners.  Again 
I  was  removed — h;id  iron  shackles,  weight  of  55  lbs.  ))Ut 
on  me — placed  in  iron  on  the  deck  of  the  packet,  then 
carried  to  I'endeiinis  castle,  a  large  figure  4  of  iron  pla- 
ced on  each  hand— then  sent  to  Plymouth,  lodged  in 
the  guard-room  outside  of  the  prison — then  taken  be- 
fore the  Judges,  examined  and  committed  to  Winches- 
ter under  the  high  treason  statute,  attempted  afterwards 
to  escape,  but  wus  retaken;  again  attempted  it  and  was 
successful,  i  With  a  constitution  shattered  by  ill  treat- 
ment, but  with  a  spirit  unbroken  and  made  more  fierce 
and  unyielding,  1  resolved  to  be  a  thorn.  1  determin- 
ed to  be  revenged  or  die  a  glorious  death  on  behalf  of 
my  adopted  country.  G.  CONYNGHAM. 

"Landed  on  the  F.nglish  coast  in  consequence  of  in- 
formation I  received  that  several  members  of  parlia- 
ment were  then  at  the  residence  of  a  gentleman  not  far 

from .     The  privateer  steered  in  shore  under  cover 

of  the  night — showed  a  light — was  answered  by  the  sig- 
nal. Boat  put  off  filled  with  men,  armed  in  courage  to 
meet  death  in  any  shape.  1  .sawtliem  land — told  them 
the  birds  had  escaped — we  were  t<'0  late.  Told  them  of  a 
Gun  Brig  then  I)  ing  in  watch  for  us — went  on  board 
and  were  soon  in  a  place  of  S'afety.  Had  the  privateer 
come  one  day  earlier  toe  would  have  introduced  a  free 
countrtj  to  some  noble  chiefs  for  I  was  determined  to  take 
them  to  America  St  there  was  no  force  to  prevent  it,  but 
accident  only  prevented  our  succeeding  in  the  bold  at- 
tempt." 

'1  he  enterprize  alluded  to  above  was  1  believe  formed 
in  conjunction  with  Paul  Jones.  Be  it  as  it  may,  1  often 
heard  Captain  Conyngham  mention  how  near  he  was 
capturing  some  of  the  English  nobility,  and  taking  them 
to  America.  There  is  no  date  to  the  above  memoran- 
dum. Captain  Conyngham  was  on  shore  for  several 
days — ihe  prii'atcer  or  public  vessel  was  compelled  to 
keep  off  in  consequence  of  some  heavy  armed  vessels 
on  the  coast  which  had  given  chase  to  her — she  esca- 
ped— changed  her  course — came  down  to  the  coast,  but 
it  was  too  late,  the  Members  of  Parliament  had  return, 
ed  to  London. 

June  15th,  1777. 
jMessrs.  Benjamin  Franldin,  Silas  Deane,  Arthur  Lee: 

I  have  been  instructed  to  transmit  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  of  Congress.         By  order, 

CHARLKS  THOMPSON,  Secretary. 
In  Congress,  June  Hth,  1777. 

Resolved,  That  the  flag  of  the  Thirteen  United 
States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white — that 
the  Union  be  thirteen  Stars,  white  on  a  blue  field  repre- 
senting a  new  constitution. 

October,  6th,  1777. 
3Iessrs,  Benjamin  Franldin,  Silas  Deane,  Arlhut  Lee: 

I  send  you.  Gentlemen,  by  order,  the  Hesolution  of 
Congress  relative  to  persons  taken  on  board  British 
vessels. 

Congress,  October  6th,  1777. 

Resolved,  That  all  Masters,  Officers  and  MarinerE,and 
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all  subjects  oltlie  King  of  Great  Hritain,  taken  on  board 
any  prize  made  by  any  Continental  vessel  of  War,  be 
hereafter  considered  as  Prisoners  of  war,  and  treated  as 
such;  and  that  tl\e  seamen  and  mariners  of  sucli  prize 
be  confined  in  tlie  gaols,  or  some  other  secure  place  in 
the  Slate  to  which  the  prize  shiill  be  carried. 

Copies  of  the  above  sent  to  Capt.  G.  Conyngham. 
Extract  of  a  Leitcr. 

"To  sliow  you  the  spirit  which  prevails  here,  I  seird 
you  two  resolutions  of  ihe  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania. 

'Resolved  unanimously.  That  the  Congress  have  no 
power,  authority,  or  right,  to  do  any  act,  matter  or  thing 
whatsoever,  that  m.\v  have  a  tendency  to  yield  up  or 
abridge  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  this  State, 
without  its  consent  previously  obtained. 

'Kesolved  unanimously,  That  this  House  will  main- 
ta'n,  support  and  defend  tlie  sovereignty  of  this  State, 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes.         JOHN  MOURIS,  Jr. 

May  25lh,  1778.  Clerk  of  General  Jlsscmlly. 

To  G.  Conyngham,  June  1st,  1778. 

Whiteuall,  June  21st,  1777. 
[The  following  letter  was  received  by  express.] 

"I  saw  Conyngham  yesterday;  he  has  engaged  a  crew 
of  desperate  characters  to  man  a  vessel  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  tons.  She  has  now  Frenchmen  on  board  to 
deceive  our  Minister  here.  A  fine  fast  s,Vding  vessel 
handsomely  painted  blue  and  yellow,  is  now  at  Dun- 
kirk, having  powder,  small  arms,  and  ammunition  for 
her.  Conyngham  proved  the  cannon  himself;  and  told 
the  by-standers  he  would  play  the  D 1  with  the  Bri- 
tish Trade.  At  Havre  it  is  siipjjosed  when  the  vessel  is 
ready  the  Trcnchmcn  will  yield  command  to  Conyng- 
ham and  his  crevv.  The  vessel  is  to  mount  twenty  car- 
I'iage  guns,  and  to  have  a  complement  of  sixty  men. — 
She  is  the  fastest  sailer  now  known;  no  vessel  can  catch 
her  once  out  on  the  ocean.      I   send  you  timely  notice. 


Commercial  House  in  Europe,  also  for  that  of  Hubert 
Morris  and  several  others  who  havs  pledged  their  lives 
and  fortunes  in  the  good  cause. 

1  think  Lord  Stormount  will  derive  no  advantage  by 
the  procecdure  in  relation  to  Mr.  Hudge.  The  ground 
of  liis  application  to  the  king  was  the  open  and  avowed 
purpose  of  fitting  out  Conyngham  to  cruise  against  the 
English.  "The  notoriety  of  which  act  called 'he  said' 
all  the  energy  of  the  French  Government  to  suppress 
every  such  violation  of  the  rights  of  nations  by  punish- 
ing in  an  exemplary  manner  each  and  every  ollender." 
Signed  W.  FKANKI.IN. 

The  ubove  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Ur.  Franklin's 
to  a  iioUtical  character  of  high  standing. 

In  another  letter  of  Dr.  Franklin,  I  observe  the  fol- 
lowing. 

"Your  papers  say  that  Stormount  has  secured  Maure- 
pass  but  Franklin  the  (iuecnn.  'i'ime  will  determine 
which  has  the  best  intercst,be  assured  I  am  not  afraid  as 
to  the  result.  The  privateers  give  nie  great  trouble 
and  occasion  a  heavy  expense.  Many  of  their  captures 
are  retaken  and  Captain  Conyngham  has  complained  to 
me  of  the  conduct  of  several  of  the  agents  who  dispose 
of  the  ])rizes  and  make  use  of  their  proceeds  with- 
out accounting  for  them." 

Extract  irom  a  letter  of  Franklin  to  a  gentleman  in 
England. 

These  extracts  throw  some  light   on  the  movements 
of  the  French  Court  at  the  commencement   of  our  Uev- 
olulion  and  are  consequently  worthy  of  publication. 
Notes. 
Copy  of  a  letter,  err  rather,  fragment  of  letters  without 
date. 
"I  told  you  before  how    cruelly  we  were   treated 
as  prisoners  but  it  is  a  fact  after  the  capture  of  Uiir- 
Ihatyoumay  be  enabled  to  take  active  measures  to  stay  j  g"yne  and  Cornwallis  u,'e  werea  little  better  treated  and 
this  daring  character  who  fears  not  man  or  government,    1  ^^^.^  "°'  ^o  often   reminded  of  the  i^'u//o«w  being  the 
but  sets  all  at  defiance.     He  had  the  impudence  to  say  '  punishment  for  rebels.     You  know  how  I  escaped  from 

if  he  wanted  provisions  or  repairs  he  would  put  into  an  !  confinement  and  got  on  boatd  the  Alliance  p'rigate. 

Irish  harbour  and  obtain  them.  It  is  in  vain  here  to  say  I  ^''"'  Jo"es5with  whom  I  made  a  cruise  put  intoCorunna 
Conyngham  is  a  Pirate.  They  will  tell  you  lie  is  one  — v/eni  on  board  the  Experiment  bound  to  the  United 
brave  American;  he  is  ahold  Boston.  You  cannot  be  too  ]  States  was  captured  by  the  Jldiniral  Edwards,  sent  to 
soon  on  the  alert  to  stop  the  cruize  of  this  daring  pi- 
rate. JAMES  CLEMENTS." 
June  14th,  Harwich  Duplicate. 

WiKcntsTER,  May  8th  1779. 
Sir — On  Monday  night  last  a  large  number  of  pris- 
oners confined  here  found  means  to  let  themselves  down 
into  a  vault  in  the  north  wing,  from  whence  they  cut  a 
hole  through  the  foundation  of  the  building  and  under- 
minded  the  ground  for  some  distance;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  eagerness  in  getting  out  in  which  a  boy's 
arm  was  broke,  and  wliose  cries  alarmed  the  sentinels 
all  would  have  escaped,  but  eleven  have  got  clear  among 
whom  is  the  formidable  Conyngham. — Yours, 

HENRY  FRIBLING. 


Copy  of  an  extract. 
"Allan  and  Hodge  were  sureties  that  Conyngham  in 
the  Revenge  should  not  commence  hostilities  og.ainst 
the  English.  After  the  Revenge  sailed  I  was  chased 
and  fired  at  by  frigates  and  sloops  of  w  ar  which  I  did 
not  return  but  notwithstanding  one  of  my  sureties  was 
placed  in  the  Bastile  Mr.  Hodge  who  was,  however, 
treated  very  politely. 

G.   CONYNGHAM." 

Paris,  July  27th,  1777. 
'  Sir — The  King  has  comphed  with  the  request  of 
Lord  Stormount  and  committed  Mr.  Hodge  to  the  Bas- 
tile. Mr.  Hodge  and  Mr.  Allan  were  sureties  of  captain 
Gustavus  Conyngham.  Mr.  Hodge  will  not  experience 
any  inconvenience  except  a  temporary  deprivation  of 
liberty. 

I  have    advised  Mr.  HayfielJ   Conyngham  to  leave 
France  for  a  short  time.  He  acts  as  agent  for  his  father's 


Dartmouth  thence  lodged  in  Mill  prison."  "Guarda- 
guise  in  Bilboa  I  sent  several  prizes  to  by  order  of  the 
commissioners  at  Paris."  "It  was  General  O'Neal  at 
Corunna,  who  was  so  kind  to  us  and  enabled  us  to  refit 
in  Gallicia." 

"The  money  received  at  Corunna  and  at  Bayonnc 
were  to  no  small  amount  all  arising  from  the  funds  of  the 
Revenge."  Signed, 

G.  CONYNGHAM. 

From  the  loose  manner  in  w  Inch  the  papers  are  writ- 
ten there  appears  to  be  a  discrepancy  in  regard  to  the 
prisons  in  which  he  was  confined,  but  this  is  explained 
by  his  letter.— "I  escaped  first  from  Winchester  and 
next  from  Mill  Prison." 

Copies  tf  Letters  published  in  English  papers. 

Pahis,  July  28th,  1777. 
Sin — You  have  no  doubt  been  informed  bv  vour  min- 
istry, that  Lord  Stormount  had  been  successtul,  and  that 
the  Court  of  Versailles  had  declared  their  ports  shut 
against  American  Privateers.  Let  your  blind  politicians 
sleep;  the  guns  of  the  American  privateers  will  waken 
thetn  to  their  sorrows.  The  General  Mifflin  privateer 
has  arrived  at  Brest;  she  saluted  the  French  Admiral, 
Monsieur  de  Chauflault ;  the  Admiral  returned  the  salute 
in  form  as  to  a  vessel  from  a  sovereign  and  independent 
State.  Your  papers  tell  us  that  Conyngham  is  in  chains 
in  Dunkirk,  and  is  expected  shortly  in  London  to  be  tri- 
ed and  hung.  I  tell  you  ih.at  Conyngham  is  on  the 
ocean,  like  a  lion  searching  for  jjrey — woe  be  to  those 
vessels  who  come  within  his  grasp.  No  force  intimida- 
tes hira.  God  and  America  is  his  motto.  Our  country 
is  duped  by  French  artifice." 


Joseph  rakestkaw. 


[Jirtir 


Our  Ministry  have  been  put  in  possession  of  the  fol- 
lowing' Letter  from  Paris  dated  November  3d,  1777. 
'Mr.  llodg-e,  wlio  was  committed  to  the  Bastile  at  the 


all  Americans,  bad  effected  their  escape  in  the  night. — 
Immediately  the  piquet  guard  from  Wenvill  camp, 
scoured  the  coast  and  country,  and  the  alarm  was  ma " 


request  of  Lord  Stormount,  has  been  released  from  con-  |  as  general  as  possible,  so  that  it  is  hoped  they  will  soon 
finement.     Lord  Stormount  informed  the  King  that  he  I  be  re-taken. 

had  received  intelligence  that  Hodge  and  Conyiigham  j  "The  black  hole  in  which  the  refractory  have  been 
■were  fitting  out,  in  a  public  manner.  Captain  Conyng-  j  confined, is  immediately  under  the  room  where  the  oth- 
ham.  He  therefore  requested  that  Hodge  should  be  j  er  prisoners  sleep.  Those  in  the  dungeon  had  for  sev- 
made  an  example  of,  and  in  case  he  was  not  pliced  in  eialdays  undermined  and  woi'ked  a  subterranean  pas- 
confinement  he  would  give  orders  to  the  British  Fleet  I  sage,  which  led  beyond  the  wall  that  enclosed  the  pris- 


on, so  that  they  had  only  to  open  the  ground  upwards 
into  the  open  air,  where  ihey  knew  there  was  no  guard 
to  discover  them.  A  hole  sufficient  for  a  man  to  pass 
through  was  naade  from  the  ceiling  of  their  bed  room 
down  to  the  black  hole,  by  whicli  they  had  conveyed 
up  the  rubbish,  some  of  which  were  placed  in  the  beds, 
and  some  in  the  chimney,  and  the  hole  was  artfully  cov- 
ered over  by  a  bed  when  any  person  entered  the  room, 
to  avoid  detection,  and  prevent  even  suspicion.  The 
prison  ought  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall." 

"Captain  Conyngham  who  recently  escaped  from 
confinement,  had  been  placed  in  irons  in  the  i/erc/c /lo/e 
for  attempting  to  escape  from  prison  some  time  pre- 
viously. A.  change  of  clothes  of  black  in  fashionable 
taste,  with  spectacles,  gold  headed  cane,  &.C.  were  sent 
him  with  a  note  containmgthe  names  of  individuals  then 
confined  by  wounds  or  sickness.  He  put  on  the  clothes, 
spectacles  and  hat,  and  holding  a  little  book  with  pen- 
cil in  hand,  walked  suddenly  out  of  the  door  reading 
over  the  sick  list.  1  he  sentinel  hailed  him;  Conyngham 
paid  him  no  attention.  "Damn  that  foolish  blockhead  of 
a  doctor,  I  have  a  good  mind  to  frighten  him  with  a 
shot."  He  called  after  him,  but  all  in  vain,  Conyngham 
walked  out  with  his  eyes  intent  on  his  book,  his  coun- 
tenance shadowed  by  his  hat.  When  he  reached  the 
road  he  walked  fast,  but  unfortunately  he  met  an  Orange 
woman  who  frequently  sold  things  at  the  prison  window 
who  in  hope  of  a  good  reward  gave  the  alarm  as  soon  as 
she  recognized  him,  and  was  immediately  taken  back, 
had  irons  placed  on  him  and  put  in  the  black  hole,  from 
whence  he  has  now  made  his  escape.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  as  he  is  so  active  and  successful  in  injuring 
our  trade.  If  it  was  not  for  the  English  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  the  Americans  who  might  probably  suffer  if 
Conyngham  was  deprived  of  life,  I  would  recommend 
his  death  as  the  most  effectual  means  for  our  protection 
least  spark  will  kindle  a  flame.  '  War  is  suspended  by  a  i  in  future.  You  may  soon  expect  to  see  him  again  in  the 
thread.  It  is  in  the  power  of  any  captain  of  the  navy  English  Channel.  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  has  numerous 
to  begin  it  on  the  morrow.  friends  both   in   England  and  Ireland,   and  some  very 

"Two  prizes,  the  Clarendon  and  Hanover  Packet,  be-  powerful  too.  He  has  no  difficulty  in  either  getting  a 
longing  to  Mr.  Long,  taken  into  Nantes,  have  been  con-  vessel  or  crew.  His  spirit  is  well  known  and  his  suffer- 
demned  by  a  court.   This  is  the  highest  indignity  which    ings  in  prison  will  make  him  an  unrelenting  enemy.     I 


to  intercept  and  seize  the  French  Newfoundland  Fleet, 
then  expected  home. 

"The  moment  the  Newfoundland  Fleet  arrived  Frank- 
lin and  Deane  applied  for  the  release  of  Hodge.  Mark 
the  reply  of  the  King — "That  as  he  wished  to  live  upon 
good  terms  with  America,  and  the  present  harmony  be- 
tween them  not  to  be  interrupted,  he  granted  their  re- 
quest." 

"Lord  Stormount  has  been  cruelly  deceived  by  the 
French  Court." 

Extract  of  another  Letter. 

I'Anis,  August  lOlh,  1777. 

Lord  Stormount  has  declared  to  the  French  Court 
that  any  French  ships  bound  to  the  American  ports  with 
arms  or  ammunition  sliall  be  deemed  lawful  prizes  by 
the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  if  taken.  He  also  declares 
it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  English  Court  to  punish  all 
American  privatcersmen  or  pirates. 

Lord  Stormount  ordered  Wickes  out  of  the  French 
ports  because  he  brought  in  five  prizes — but  the  order 
was  never  executed.  AVickes  sold  his  prizes,  went  out 
with  the  Dolphin  and  Lexington  privateers,  and  retur- 
ned with  eighteen  British  vessels.  If  Conyngham  could 
be  once  in  confinement  in  England  a  public  example 
would  be  made  of  him,  but  he  is  on  the  sea,  and  the 
French  Court  even  connived  and  assisted  him  to  go  out 
and  escape.  It  is  in  vain  to  call  Conyngham  a  Pirate 
and  Wasliington  a  Rebel;  it  is  too  plain  the  French  will 
finally  aid  the  Americans.  It  is  well  known  that  Co- 
nyngham held  a  commission  from  the  American  Con- 
gress. But  every  member  of  that  Congress  is  a  Ueb^l, 
and  ought  to  die  a  Traitor's  death.  Therefore  their 
commissions  are  not  worth  more  than  blank  paper." 
"Pahis,  Nov.  4tli,  1777. 
"England  threatens  France  with  her  navy;France  me 
naces  her  with  an  army.     They   are  both  tinder,  the 


could  be  offered  to  Great  Britain;  as  it  is  a  full  acknowl 
edgment  of  the  independency  of  the  Colonies  on  the 
part  of  France.  1  he  commission  of  Congress  must  be 
valid  to  make  a  capture  a  lawful  prize.  When  the 
Prince  of  Orange  packet  was  sent  into  Dunkirk,  Lord 
Stormount  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  prize  on  jio 
other  ground  than  Conyngham  being  a  pirate,  as  the 
commission  under  wnich  he  acted  was  granted  by  re- 
bels, who  were  traitors  to  their  country.  This  was  the 
true  ground;  but  France  was  secretly  in  favour  of  the 
rebels,  which  was  .shown  by  the  conduct  other  court  in 
regard  to  Conyngham,  who  was  placed  within  the  walls 
of  a  prison  as  a  prisoner,  while  he  enjoyed  in  secret  all 
the  advantages  of  a  freeman,  merely  to  blind  the  Eng- 
lish court  as  to  her  real  intentions.  Cover  is  now  no 
longer  necessary;  France  has  an  army  in  readiness;  she 
has  fleets;  she  is  ready  to  strike  a  blow;  may  England  be 
prepared.  Stormount  was  not  wanting  in  obtaining  in- 
telligence, he  had  good  spies,  but  he  thought  the  minis- 
try were  in  his  favour,  and  the  Queen  only  in  favour  of" 
Franklin — hence  he  became  a  dupe  to  their  arts." 

"Portsmouth,  S»pt.  7th,  1778. 
"Sm — Early  on  Monday  morning  it  was  discovered  at 
Forton  prison,   near  Gosport,  that  fifty-seven  prisoners, 


hope  he  may  yet  be  taken. 

Yours, 
"Inform  Lord as  soon  as  possible." 


JOSEPH  RAKE.STRAW. 

[com  MUNI  CAT  KD.] 

In  digging  a  grave  in  the  eastern  division  of  Fritnds' 
Burial  Ground  on  Mulberry  and  Fourth  streets,  1st  mo. 
9th,  1815,  a  tomb  stone  was  found  with  this  inscription: 
"Here  lies  a  Plant 

Too  many  have  seen  it 
Flourisht  and  Perisht 
In  half  a  minute." 
Jos'h  Rakestraw  son  of  William  shot  by  a  negro  30lh 
Septr.  1700  in  the  19th  yearand  4th  mo.  of  his  age." 

In  the  ancient  record  of  burials  of  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia, are  the  following  entries,  viz. 

1700,  8mo.  1.  Joseph  Rakestraw  the  son  of  Wm  and 
Grace  his  Wife  decea,sed 
8th  mo.  8th.  Elizabeth  the  Wife  of  Wm.  Rakestraw." 
The  above  named  Joseph  Rakestraw  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  young  man  alluded  to  in  the  Minutes  of 
Council  held  14th  of  12th  mo.  1700,  and  published  in 
the  Isl  no.  vi.  vol.  Register,  A  Subscbiees. 
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Fiom   Ihe  American  Farmer. 
CULTURE  OF  SILK. 

J.   S.   SKiNNsn,  Esa. 

The  following'  letter  afforjs  information  of  great  value 
to  persons  contemplating  the  culture  of  Silk.  I  partic- 
ularly invite  attention  to  the  remarks  which  are  printed 
in  iVa/i'as  at  the  close  of  the  third  paragraph,  relative  to 
the  ease  with  which  all  branches  of  Ihe  silk  culture  may 
be  learned  and  practised.  The  intellig-ent  people  at 
Economy  find  no  difficulty  in  reeling  silk;  let  this  be 
borne  in  mind  by  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  sell 
cocoons. 

That  there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  statements  in  this  letter,  it  is  proper  to  observe  that 
the  writer,  Mr.  Rapp,  is  the  principal,  or  head  of  the 
very  respectable  society  at  Economv,  Pennsylvania,  and 
that  his  statements  are  entitled  to  most  unlimited  con- 
fidence. 

Here  we  have  a  practical  illustration  oi  what  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  making  silk  in  this  country,  and  I  beg 
leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  whole  doubting  family 
to  the  facts  stated.  I  particularly  commend  the  letter 
to  the  attention  of  those  who  insist  upon  the  difficulty  of 
acquiring  the  art  of  filature — reeling  silk,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  relate  an  anecdote  in  point  here.  About 
three  weeks  ago,  a  lady  from  the  Eastern  Shore  called 
on  me  to  know  where  she  could  sell  cocoons.  I  coidd 
not  inform  her;  and  recommended  that  she  should  reel 
them  herself.  She  thought  she  would  not  be  able,  and 
I  handed  her  a  small  treaties  on  the  subject  which  had 
been  published  in  the  farmer.  She  went  home,  and  a 
day  or  two  since  I  learnd  that  she  had  with  little  difficul- 
ty succeded  in  reeling  and  making  most  excellent  silk, 
on  the  common  family  reel.  It  may  be  added  that  my 
correspondence  from  all  parts  of  the  country  furnishes 
the  gratifying  intelligence,  that  the  silk  culture  is  mak- 
ing rapid  progress.  Gideon  B.   Smith. 

Economy,  June  30th,  1830. 
GiDBON  B.   Smith,  Esa. 

Sir, — Your  favour  dated  29th  ultimo  came  to  hand  in 
due  course.  I  am  in  some  measure  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  small  experiment,  which  has  been  made  by  our 
society  in  the  culture  of  silk,  should  have  drawn  the  at- 
tention of  travellers  so  much,  as  to  transport  the  news 
to  the  principal  cities  of  our  great  republic;  and  while 
you  apologize  for  your  inquiry,  I  have  only  to  say  that 
1  feel  pleasure  in  giving  any  information  in  my  power 
on  a  subject,  which  I  consider  of  great  interest  and  im- 
portance to  the  general  welfare  of  our  country,  for  the 
promotion  of  which  you  have  done  so  much. 

In  reply,  I  would  mention,  that  in.  the  spring  of  1828 
we  made  a  small  beginning  to  raise  silk  worms,  which 
has  been  attended  with  good  success.  We  made  of 
the  first  crop  some  15  or  18  3'ards  of  stripe  for  female 
apparel  and  vesiing.  Last  year  having  about  30,000 
worms,  we  again  made  some  vesting,  and  near  one  hun- 
dred handkerchiefs  of  a  good  quality,  being  the  first  ever 
made  here,  or  this  side  of  the  mountains.  We  did  not 
wish  to  sell  any,  but  distributed  them,  for  sake  of  en- 
couragement among  the  membersof  our  society,  partic- 
ularly among  those  immediately  engaged  in  attending 
and  promoting  this  juvenile  branch  of  domestic  fabrica- 
tion. Finding  the  experiment  to  answer  well,  we  have 
erected,  a  two  story  house,  24  by  44,  particularly  ar- 
ranged and  adapted  for  the  worms,  as  well  as  the  vari- 
ous operations  of  the  silk  manufacture,  and  have  at 
this  time,  near  one  million  of  worms,  in  a  prosperous 
condition;  two  thirds  are  now  spinning  and  done  spin- 
ning. Having  only  about  1500  of  the  white  mulberry 
trees  from  two  to  three  years  old,  which  do  not  furnish 
feed  enough,  we  gather  the  leaves  of  the  black  mulber- 
ry in  the  surrounding  timber  land,  which  h.ave  hereto- 
fore answered  as  well  as  the  white.  This  season  how- 
ever having  been  very  wet  with  us,  the  worms  fed  on 
the  black  did  not  continue  so  healthy,  neither  did  they 
produce  so  large  a  cocoon,  as  those  fed  exclusively  on 


the  white.  It  is  more  proper  to  confine  one  set  of 
worms  to  the  same  leaf,  as  a  change  from  black  to  white 
or  from  white  to  black,  does  not  agree  so  well  with  the 
worm. 

Females  from  12  to  15  years  of  age,  are  amply  suffi- 
cient to  attend  to  the  worms,  without  doors;  the  leaves 
are  gathered,  and  brought  in  by  the  school  children  af- 
ter school  hours.  Upon  the  whole  we  ure  highly  pleas- 
ed with  the  experiment,  and  consider  it  a  pleasant  and 
agreeable  employment  mostly  for  a  class  of  people,  who 
in  a  general  way,  do  not  apply  their  time  to  the  best 
advantage.  Adhering  to  the  mstruciions  given  in  the 
"American  Farmer,"  and  books  treating  on  the  culture  and 
manufacture  of  Silk,  we  find  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
worms  healthy,  unwinding  or  reeling  the  silk,or  weaving  it. 

The  culture  of  this  commodity  and  the  manufacturing 
of  it  cannot  be  too  strcmgly  recommended,  to  the  Amer- 
ican public,  as  the  United  States  possess  climate  and 
soil  in  abundance  for  the  attainment  of  this  desirable  ob- 
ject. 

Not  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  attempt 
was  made  by  our  society  to  manufacture  broadcloth  by 
machinery  this  side  of  the  mountains;  the  undertaking 
was  then  thought  preposterous  by  many  persons;  but 
that  enterprize  has  been  crowned  with  good  success. — 
Numerous  woollen  and  cotton  factories  have  been  erec- 
ted to  accompany  the  former,  and  I  have  no  doubt  in  a 
few  years  to  see  the  third  branch,  even  silk  manufacto- 
ries, added  to  the  number  in  our  happy  country. 

I  le.ave  it  optional  with  you  either  to  publish  the  above 
or  part  of  it,  as  you  deem  proper. 

Respectfully  yours,  &c. 

FiiEDEnicK  Rapf. 


REPORT  OF  THE  INFANT  SCHOOL   SOC'Y. 

The  third  anniversary  of  the  Infant  School  Society,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  held  May  24,  1830.  After  an  appro- 
priate prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Green,  the  following  re- 
ports were  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hawks,  which  were 
succeeded  by  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
Infant  Education,  by  Rev.  Dr.  M'Aplet. 

Grateful  for  another  year's  mercies,  the  Managers  of 
the  Infant  School  Society  of  Philadelphia,  present  their 
Third  Annual  Report. 

Asa  benevolent  institution,  we  are  still  in  existence, 
though  poverty  has  threatened  to  paralyze  efl'ort.  The 
good  hand  of  God  has  been  over  us,  and  when  in  mo- 
mentary forgetfulness  of  him,  "whose  is  the  silver  and 
the  gold,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills,"  we  have 
despondingly  cried  out,  "Who  will  do  us  any  good'" — 
He  has  sent  aid,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  teach  us, 
that  we  are  to  ask  and  expect  only  "daily  bread."  The 
cry  of  faith  has  reached  the  ear  of  mercy,  and  we  are 
witnesses  for  God  that  He  is  good,  and  doeth  good  con- 
tinually. 

The  Infant  School  cause  has  become  decidedly  pop- 
ular. It  commends  itself  to  the  favour  of  every  reflect- 
ing mind:  but  it  is  a  cause,  more  liable  perhaps  than 
any  other,  to  suffer  from  inefficient  teachers — more  lia- 
ble, because  of  an  opinion  long  and  extensively  held, 
that  any  one  can  instruct  little  children— and  because  in 
the  laudable  thirst  fjr  improvement  in  systems  of  edu- 
cation, the  great  object  of  infant  school  culture  is  likely 
to  be  overlooked.  These  are  schools  for  morality  .and 
religion; — they  never  were  intended  as  primary  English 
schools.  No:  while  the  elements  of  an  English  educa- 
tion are  not  neglected;  the  principal  aim  is  at  the  heart, 
and  we  know  of  no  better  method  of  reaching  it,  than 
through  the  understanding.  We  therefore  need  not 
only  pious,  but  intelligent  teachers — teachers  who  can 
accommodate  themselves  to  an  infant  capacity,  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  bible  truth,  and  are  able  to  enter 
effectually  into  the  spirit  of  it;  who  derive  their  own 
principles  of  action  from  that  sacred  book,  and  are  thus 
qualified  to  be  the  fountain  of  knowledge  and  right  feel- 
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ing  to  Ihosc,  whose  characters  are  in  no  small  degree 
under  God  to  be  foi-mcd  by  them.  And  while  we  call 
for  teachers  of  bible  truth,  we  utterly  disclaim  every 
thing  like  sectarianism — a  charg'e  wliich  has  frequently 
been  brouq-ht  against  us,  but  which  still  remains  to  be 
proved.  The  great  object  of  this  Society  is,  to  raise 
up  a  moral,  thinking,  religious  community,  who  shall 
exercise  a  redeeming  influence  on  tills  heaven  favoured 
land.  This  object  is  not  to  be  effected  by  filling  the 
ranks  of  any  particular  religious  tlenomination,  but  by 
training  \ip  a  race  to  fear  God  and  keep  his  command- 
ments. I'or  this  end  we  hbonr — for  this  purpose  we 
come  before  the  public,  and  here  solicit  every  being 
who  is  not  dead  to  the  best  interests  of  his  species,  to 
aid  in  a  cause  which  is  to  hold  no  ordinary  rank  in  the 
mighty  moral  machinery  of  the  day  in  wliich  we  live. 

Four  schools  are  under  the  care  of  this  Society. — 
Owing  to  tile  low  stale  of  the  funds,  the  number  has 
not  increased  since  the  last  report.  At  one  time,  so  de- 
pressed was  this  institution  in  its  pecuniary  resources 
that  the  expedience  of  closing  one  of  the  schools  was 
seriously  considered.  Uepeated  applications  were  made 
for  pub  fic  money.  The  result  is  well  known.  IVilIs 
were  presented  to  an  almost  exhausted  treasury,  and  in 
this  state  of  things,  nothing  remained  to  be  done,  but 
to  borrow  money  on  stock.  This  was  but  a  temporary 
relief.  At  length  it  was  found  necessary  to  rescind  the 
resolution  of  June,  1827,  which  provided  for  the  invest- 
ment of  hfe  subscriptions,  and  sell  out  stock.  Several 
shares  were  sold.  The  treasurer  was  authorized  to  dis- 
pose of  the  remainder,  when  many  hearts  were  gladden- 
ed by  the  liberal  appropriation  of  sixteen  hundred  dollars, 
by  the  executors  of  the  late  William  Mackenzie.  We 
record  tliis  circumstance  with  feelings  of  gr.atifude, — 
The  fund  for  the  support  of  the  coloured  scliool,  has 
been  equally  embarrassed.  There  was  not  a  single  cent 
in  the  treasury,  when  the  committee  were  called  togeth- 
er, and  each  member  pledged  himself  to  bring  in  a  cer- 
tain sum  on  a  stated  day.  Seventy  dollars — sufficient 
to  meet  present  demands,  was  in  a  short  time  gathered 
into  the  treasury.  The  very  liberal  donation  of  §50  from 
Mr.  Emlen,  of  Burlington,  with  the  appropriation  from 
the  Mackenzie  estate,  made  such  effort  no  lunger  ne- 
cessary. Your  committee  have  therefore  been  enabled 
to  superintend  the  coloured  school  with  pleasure,  freed 
from  anxiety. 

Several  legacies  have  been  left  to  this  institution,  but 
the  enjoyment  of  them  is  in  prospect.  We  are  thus  ex- 
plicit in  our  statements,  because  a  report  has  gone 
abroad  that  we  are  rich,  and  in  need  of  nothing.  This 
is  not  the  case — we  are  poor  and  in  need  of  alia  liberal 
public  will  bestow.  Your  Board  have  felt  obliged  to 
increase  their  expenses.  The  ill  health  attendant  upon 
a  short  tour  of  school  duty,  opened  the  eyes  of  your 
managers  to  a  painful  truth.  They  discovered  that  they 
were  destroying  useful  lives,  by  imposing  a  degree  of 
labour,  altogether  beyond  the  strength  of  the  teachers. 
Consequently,  a  resolution  was  passed  at  the  last  stated 
meeting,  to  employ  a  servant  in  each  school,  at  the  rate 
of  $1.25  per  week.  This  is  believed  to  be  absolutely 
necessary,  as  the  schools  have  in  some  measure  suffer- 
ed from  the  indisposition  of  teachers,  which  might  have 
been  prevented  by  making  their  labor  less. 

School,  No.  1,  situated  in  Thirteenth  street  by  Vine, 
is  still  under  the  care  of  female  teachers.  The  last  year's 
report,  presented  three  hundred  and  thirty-eiglit  cliil 
dren  belonging  to  it.  Of  this  number  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight,  have  passed  from  under  the  care  of  your 
Board,  and  one  hundred  and  one,  have  been  received 
into  the  school;  making  the  whole  number  two  linn 
dred  and  eighty-one.  Fifteen  children  have  learned  to 
read,  who  never  attended  any  but  an  infant  school. — 
Whenthe  vice  of  swearing  has  been  condemned,  a  lit 
tie  boy  has  been  found  weeping,  because  his  parent  in 
dulged  in  it.  Is  there  not  reason  to  believe,  that  this 
refuge  interposes  between  many  a  bud  of  immortality 
and  destruction,  and  nourishes  and  trains  it  for  useful- 
ness 


No.  2,  situated  in  College  Avenue,  enrols  two  hun- 
:!red  and  twenty-six  children.  This  has  ever  been  an 
interesting  school.  Your  Board  feel  that  they  have  met 
with  no  trifling  loss  in  the  removal  of  a  valuable  teach- 
er, whose  ill  health  obliged  her  to  resign  her  situation. 
It  is  believed  that  the  children  have  progressed,  partic- 
ularly in  reading.  We  arc  able  to  record  a  very  uncom- 
mon instance  of  a  child,  but  three  years  old,  who  read.i 
with  ease.  The  interest  which  these  little  ones  mani- 
fest in  their  school,  is  highly  gratifying.  Infants  of  two 
years  have  wept  to  come,  when  detained  by  sickness,  A 
little  boy,  who  had  been  ill  for  some  time,  on  his  return 
presented  his  teacher  with  ten  cents,  which  he  desired 
to  be  put  into  the  children's  contribuiion  box.  He  h.id 
received  it  as  a  reward  for  taking  medicine,  and  thns  de- 
voted it  to  the  object  nearest  his  hcast — his  school. — 
The  act  vvas  not  without  effect.  A  visitor,  who  was  an 
eye-witness,  added  ten  dollars  to  the  infant's  mite. 

School,  No.  3,  situated  in  Spruce  street,  between 
Front  and  Second  streets,  is  a  very  important  location- 
One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  children,  have  been  re- 
ceived during  the  year.  A  number  have  passed  from 
under  the  care  of  your  committee,  leaving  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  one  hundred  and  forty-two,  who  are  attached 
to  the  school.  It  is  generally  well  fiffed,  and  is  gather- 
ing the  little  wanderers  from  the  wharves,  and  placing 
them  under  an  influence  whicli  they  musft  feel.  In  the 
low  state  of  tlie  funds,  a  resolution  was  passed,  provid- 
ing for  the  admission  of  "pay  children;"  that  is,  children 
at  one  dollar  fifty  cents  per  quarter.  To  prevent  this 
arrangement  from  interfering  with  the  original  charita- 
ble object  of  the  institution,  the  number  was  limited  to 
thirty  in  each  school.  The  experiment  has  proved  most 
successful  in  No.  3.  Seventeen  children  are  receiving 
instruction  there  on  these  term's. 

The  coloured  school  registers  115  attendants.  About 
fifty  are  waiting  for  admission.  The  coloured  people 
appear  to  value  this  charity,  and  contribute  to  its  sup- 
port. The  mental  and  moral  improvement  of  the  chil- 
dren, is  exceedingly  gratifying.  Instances  of  entire  re- 
form from  particular  vices  are  known.  A  Bible  class  is 
here  formed;  and  on  Monday  morning,  the  children  are 
individually  questioned  on  the  manner  in  which  they 
spent  the  Sabbath.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  them 
to  mention  the  subject  of  the  sermon.  They  seem  to 
know  something  oi  the  value  of  pr,ayer.  During  a  late 
illness  of  one  of  their  teachers,  a  little  group  gathered 
round  her,andatteniptcd  to  comfort  her,saying,  "Teach- 
er, we  pray  for  you."  Many  little  occurrences  take 
place,  which  tend  to  prove  that  the  instruction  given  in 
these  schools  is  not  lost.  We  see  some  of  its  happy 
effects  and  lament  our  inability  to  make  them  more  ex- 
tensive. The/uW  harvest  of  these  feeble  efforts,  will 
not  be  enjoyed  until  these  children  become  adult  mem- 
bers of  society.  Then,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  regular  attendant,  and  the  non-at- 
tendant on^an  Infant  school.  While  the  reputable  ranks 
of  society  will  be  filled  with  the  former,  our  prisons 
may  groan  with  the  Latter.  The  most  hopeful  attendant 
upon  Infant  school  instruction,  is  the  child  who  enters 
at  two  years  of  age,  or  even  younger.  Many  are  ad- 
mitted at  so  late  a  period,  (5  years,)  so  practised  in 
vice,  that  the  short  time  they  remain,  seems  to  serve 
little  more  than  to  discover  their  extreme  depravity. — 
The  subjects  of  instruction  are  so  well  known,  that  it  is 
not  considered  necessary  here  to  touch  upon  them. — 
Reading  has  been  more  generally  attended  to,  during 
the  last  year,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  important 
things.  In  conclusion,  your  Board  would  implore  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  on  every  Infant  school  patron.  May 
you  here  have  the  happiness  of  witnessing  the  matured 
worth  of  some  of  these  infant  recipients  of  your  bount)', 
.and  hereafter  may  you  receive  the  commendation  of  the 
faithful  steward. 

OmcEns  or  Tni!  Soctett. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Moore,  First  Direetress. 

Mrs.  Gillison,  Second  Directress 
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Miss  Eliza  P.  Sparh  awk,  Recording  Secretary. 
Miss  Cornelia  Davidson,  Corresponding  Sec'y. 
Miss  Sarah  H.  Yarnall,   Treasurer. 

INFANT  SCHOOL  SOCIETY, 
In  Account  with  Sarah  H.  Yarnall,  Treasurer. 

ISr.O.  UK. 

To  cash  for  printing  and  stationary,  $-0  42 

Do     Carpenters'  worlc,  15  00 

Do     House  rent,  465  00 

Do  Scliool  fixtures  &  fitting  up  School  No.3.  20r  62 
'Do  do  and  sundries  for  School  No.  1.  103  37 
Do     Committee  for  Coloured  School,  100  00 

Do     Use  of  the  Schools  ijenerall}',  55  50 

Do  Salaries  uf  teachers  &  assistant  teachers,  961  98 
Do  Cleaning  S.  rooms  Ei  incidental  expenses,  46  62 
1)0     Stove,  stove  fixtures,  and  fuel,  64  89 

Do     Temporary  Loan  paid  off,  300  00 

Balance,  768  67 

jS3,109  07 


1830.  CR. 

Ualance  in  Treasurer's  hands  at  last  settlement 

Cash  received  for  annual  subscriptions. 

Do  For  one  life  subscription, 

Do  Donations, 

Do  Interest  on  United  States  Stock, 

Do  From  Children's  box. 

Do  From  Contributors'  box. 

Do  Managers  fines, 

Do  Books  sold, 

Do  From  executors  of  W.McKenzie,Esq 

Do  United  States  Stock  sold. 

Do  House  rent  in  Perry  street, 


ScnoOL    FOR    COLOUHED    CuiLDHEX, 

/;j  Account  with  Saruk  II.  Yarnall,  Treasurer. 
DR. 
1830  I  To  cash  paid  for  sundries  for  the  use  of 
School,  from  5th  mo.  19,  1829  to  5tli 
mo.  21,  1830,  449  02 

Balance,  45  04 

H94,  06 


nt  862 

66 

603 

00 

20 

00 

389 

06 

43 

85 

52 

02 

21 

47 

1 

50 

1 

50 

.•  1,374  00 

495 

00 

45 

00 

83,109 

07 

CR. 
1830  [  By  balance  in  Treasurer's  hands  at  last 

.settlement,  75  52 

Cash  received  from  the  general  funds,  250  00 

Do         Subscriptions,  donations,&c.  168  54 
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PITTSBURG  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

At  a  numerous  meeting  of  the  Mechanics  and  other 
Citizens,  held  at  the  AVashington  Coffeehouse,  on  the 
11th  June,  in  pursuance  of  public  notice,  B.  Bakewkll, 
Chairman,  and  S.  R.  Jounstos,  Secretary;  the  Commit- 
tee appointed  on  the  27th  May,  for  that  purpose,  pre- 
sented a  Report  and  Constitution  for  the  Pittsburg  Me- 
chanics' Institute  as  follows: 

THE  Committee  appointed  at  the  meeting  held 
at  the  court-house,  on  Saturday,  27th  May,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  draning  the  Constitution  of  the  Pittsburg  Me- 


•  In  addition  to  the  sum  of  £1374  received  from  the 
executors  ut"  WiUi.%m  McKenzie,  Esq,  there  were  also 
received  4  shares  of  Stock  in  F.irmers  and  Mechanics 
Bank,  valued  at  .5226,  n^aking  the  whole  amount  of  the 
donation  received  from  that  estate  $1,600. 
Vol..   VI.  6 


chanics'  Institule,  beg  leave  to  present  to  this  meeting 
the  result  of  their  labours;  and  further  take  the  liberty 
of  submitting  a  few  observalions,  explanatory  of  their 
views  and  intentions,  and  of  the  jirinciplcsby  which,  in 
their  opinion,  the  Insiilute  ought  to  be  regulated. 

The  flattering  notice  which  the  jiroposition  to  form 
such  an  establishment  received,  and  the  general  in:er- 
est  excited  on  the  subject,  incontcstibly  prove  thai  the 
Mechanics  and  other  citizens  of  Pittsburg  are  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  having  the  useful  Arts  and 
Sciences  presented  to  their  attention  in  a  familiar  way, 
and  of  "bringing  them  home  to  their  own  business  and 
bosoms." 

The  committee  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  enu- 
merate all  the  beneficial  consequences  which  may  be 
expected  to  arise  from  such  an  institution,  which,  if  it 
be  judiciously  managed,  and  meet  with  the  liberal  sup- 
port of  their  fellow-citizens,  will  gradually  extend  its  in- 
fluence over  all  classes  of  the  community.  As,  howev- 
er, there  may  be  some  among  us  whose  avocations  have 
not  led  them  to  examine  into  its  merits,  we  beg  leave  to 
bring  forward  a  few  of  the  most  important  effects  which 
we  confidently  hope  will  result  from  its  adoption. 

As  one  of  tiie  first,  we  would  mention  the  advantage 
of  implanting  and  nourishing  in  the  mind  of  youth,  a 
taste  for  scientific  pui suits,  whether  considered  as  af- 
fording a  means  of  profitably  employing  their  leisure 
hours,  and  inducing  them  to  devote  that  portion  oftime 
to  the  cultivation  of  their  intellectual  faculties,  which  is 
too  often  wasted  in  idleness,  or  spent  in  the  haunts  of 
vice  and  dissipation;  or,  as  storing  the  mind  with  ideas, 
and  leading  it  into  trains  of  thought  which  may  prove  of 
inestimable  value  in  future  life;  for  whatever  may  be  the 
chief  objects  of  the  attention,  there  is  no  calling  or  pro- 
fession in  which  an  acquaintance  with  Chemistry,  Natu- 
ral History,  Mechanic.il  Philosophy,  and  the  other 
branches  of  Practical  Science  can  fail  of  ijeing  advan- 
tageous. 

Nor  would  these  benefits  be  confined  to  the  younger 
portion  of  our  members:  those  who  have  been  preven- 
ted from  acquiring  scientific  knowledge  in  early  life, 
through  the  exertions  of  the  Institute,  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  a  general  acquaintance  with  Sci- 
ence, and  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  works  of 
Nature. 

Among  the  best  means  of  communicating  instruction, 
the  committee  recommend  the  establisliment  of  Public 
Schools  on  the  various  objects  of  the  Institute,  as  soon 
after  its  organization  as  circumstances  will  permit;  for 
when  they  are  accompanied  by  the  necessary  apparatus,' 
illustrated  by  appropriate  experiments,  they  excite  the 
attention,  and  impress  the  memory  of  the  spectators  far 
more  than  the  perusal  of  the  best  books  can  do,  while 
the  economy  both  of  time  and  money  which  they  pre- 
sent, should  not  by  any  means  be  overlooked. 

In  proposing  the  establishment  of  a  good  school,  as 
one  of  the  ultimate  objects  of  the  Institution,  the  com- 
mittee haTe  no  desire  to  underrate  the  value  of  classical 
learning,  nor  are  they  actuated  by  hostility  to  any  of  the 
Seminaries  already  in  existence  here;  but  they  merely 
express  their  opinion  that  there  is  not  any  one  in  which 
the  latest  improvements  in  education  are  adopted,  or  in 
which  the  course  of  instruction  pursued,  is  the  best  cal- 
culated for  the  developement  of  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual faculties,  or  the  acquisition  of  useful  and  practical 
knowledge. 

The  greatest  difficulty  sttendinf  the  establishment  of 
an  institution  of  this  kind,  arises  trom  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient funds.  Even  in  the  most  economical  manner  in 
which  it  could  be  conducted,  to  be  of  any  advantage  to 
the  members,  a  room  for  the  Lectures  and  Meetings 
must  be  procured;  Models  and  Apparatus  purchased, 
and  a  Library  provided.  Some  resources  m.iy  be,  with- 
out deubt,  derived  from  the  occasional  donations  both 
of  the  members  and  their  fellow-citizens,  but  the  com- 
mittee are  of  opinion  that  the  principal  deper.dence  of 
the  institute   roust  be  on   the   annual  subscriptions  of 
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its  member?.  On  those  who  partake  of  its  benefits  must 
it  rely  for  the  support  of  its  expenses,  for  by  this  means 
alone  can  it  preserve  a  really  independent  course,  as 
the  aid  of  the  Leg-islaiure  can  scarcely  be  expected. 

The  terms  of  membership  have  been  made  as  mode- 
rote  and  liberal  as  the  committee  believed  would  be 
consistent  with  general  usefulness,  and  they  hope  a 
large  portion  of  the  youth  of  the  city,  who  are  engaged 
in  manufactures,  will  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution  in  their  behalf,  for  they  trust  that  no 
parent,  and  few,  if  any  of  their  employer?,  would  re- 
fuse them  the  short  time  which  attendance  upon  the 
Lectures  will  occupy. 

Having  thus  glanced  over  some  of  the  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  constitution  the  committee  have  prepared, 
they  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  this  meeting,  further 
than  to  bespeak  its  indulgence  for  any  deficiencies  it 
may  contain,  and  to  express  their  hope  that  the  forma- 
tion of  this  Institute  m.iy  be  the  means  of  extensively 
aiding  the  great  c:;use  of  the  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge, and  the  Improvement  of  the  moral,  physical,  and 
intellectual  condition  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

Conslitidion  of  the  Pitlsburg  Mechanics'  Imtitule. 
Article  1.  This  Association  shall  be  called  the  Pitts- 
burg Mechanics'  Institute,  and  its  objects  shall  be  the 
promotion  of  the  useful  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  improve- 
ment of  its  members  in  practical  knowledge,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  popular  education. 

Art.  2.  To  efi'ect  the  objects  of  this  association,  It 
shall,  for  the  benefit  of  its  members,  establish  Lectures, 
and  hold  Meetings  for  reading  and  conversation,  illus- 
trative of  the  useful  Arts  and  Sciences,  but  no  question 
or  debate  upon  religious  or  political  subjects  shall  ever 
be  admitted.  As  soon  as  convenient,  it  shall  procure 
collections  of  suitable  Books  and  Apparatus,  and  of  Mo- 
dels or  other  specimens  of  the  works  of  Nature  and  XvX, 
and  shall  have  power,  when  the  resources  of  the  socie- 
ty render  it  advisable,  to  establish  a  school  upon  the 
most  approved  system  of  instruction. 

Art.  3.  Any  person  who  shall  sign  this  Constitution, 
and  shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer,  annually,  three  dollars 
in  advance,  may  become  a  member  of  this  Association; 
and  any  person  contributing  the  sum  oftwenty  dollars  to 
the  Institution,  shall  be  constituted  a  life  member  there- 
of. Persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  membership  upon  payment,  as  above,  of  one 
dollar  and  fifty-cents,  but  no  person  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Institute.  The  children  or  apprentices  of  mem- 
bers, under  eighteen  years  of  age,  will  be  admitted  to 
attend,  free  of  charge,  and  between  the  ages  of  eigh- 
teen and  twenty  one  years,  shall  be  admitted  at  half  the 
annual  subscription  for  regular  memhers;  provided  the 
permission  of  their  parents,  masters  or  guardians  shall 
be  obtained. 

.\rt.  4.  The  Officers  of  the  Institute  shall  be  a  Presi- 
dent, Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  nine  Managers,  not  less 
than  tw'o  thirds  of  whom  shall  be  Mechanics,  or  persons 
eng.iged  in  Manufacturing  or  Agricultural  pursuits,  and 
shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  Au- 
gust, annually. 

Art.  5.  The  President  and  Secretary  shall  fulfil  the 
duties  usually  performed  by  those  officers,  whether  in 
general  meetings  of  the  Institute,  or  in  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  of  which  they  shall  be  ex  officio 
members;  and  the  Treasurer,  who  shall  also  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Manager,',  shall  have  charge  of  the 
Funds  of  the  Institute,  and  shall  pay  no  orders,  unless 
signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary. 

Art.  6.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  provide  conve- 
nient rooms  for  the  use  of  the  Institute — they  shall  ob- 
tain such  Books  and  Apparatus  as  the  objects  of  the 
Institute  require,  and  shall  procure  such  Lecturers,  and 
other  means  of  instruction  thereon,  as  its  resources  and 
situation  will  admit — they  shall  appoirit  a  fit  person  as 
curator,  to  take  charge  of  rooms&other  propeity  of  the 


assccialion — they  shall  bold  meetings  from  lime  to  time, 
as  the  concerns  of  the  Institute  may  require,  of  which 
meetings,  the  Secretary  shall  give  due  notice,  and  at 
which,  five  Managers  shall  form  a  quorum  for  the  tran- 
saction ofbusinefs — they  shall  present  to  the  Institute, 
at  its  quarterly  meetings,  a  just  and  true  report  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures,  and  actual  situation  of  the 
Institute;  and  they  shall  conduct  the  general  aflfairs  of 
the  association. 

Art.  7.  Meetings  of  the  Institute  shall  be  held  quar- 
terly on  the  third  Tuesd,ays  in  February,  May,  August, 
ard  November,  and  at  such  other  t'mes  as  may  be  direc- 
ted by  the  bye-laws;  and  the  President,  or  any  five 
members,  shall  have  power  to  call  special  meetings,  at 
any  time,  upon  giving  sufficient  notice. 

Art.  8.  The  President,  Secretary,  and  three  other 
members,  to  be  chosen  by  ballot,  at  the  annual  election, 
shall  be  a  Standing  Committee  of  Education,  whose  du- 
ty it  shall  be  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  most  effi- 
cient means  of  providing  a  general  system  of  useful  ed- 
ucation, for  the  benefit  of  all,  at  the  public  expense;  to 
procure  and  disseminate  information  on  the  subject  oS 
instruction,  and  to  correspon<l  and  co  operate  with  oth- 
er Societies  having  similar  objects  in  view;  and  if  any 
school  shall  be  established  by  the  Institute,  they  shall 
have  the  superintendence  thereof. 

Art.  9.  The  Institute  shall  have  power  to  adopt  such 
bye-laws  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
stitution, as  shall  be  necessary  to  define  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  officers,  to  regulate  the  management  and 
use  of  the  Library  and  Cabinet,  and  in  any  other  man- 
ner to  promote  the  objects  and  welfare  of  the  institution, 
and  all  such  bye-laws  and  regulations  may  be  extended 
or  amended  by  a  m.ajority  of  the  members  present,  at 
ariy  stated  meeting  of  the  institute:  provided  the  same 
shall  have  been  proposed  at  a  previous  meeting. 

Art.  10.  This  constitution  may  be  altered  oramended 
by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present  at  any 
quarterly  meeting:  Provided,  that  such  majority  shall 
not  comprise  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  mem- 
bers, and  that  such  alteration  or  amendment  shall  have 
been  proposed  at  a  previous  quaiterly  meeting. 
TnoMis  Bakewell, 

JonX  DANfORTH, 

RoBEKT  Peter,  Jit. 
OniJT   Newton,  | 

Fredehick  a.  Bemjs,J 
Which  were  read  and  unanimously  adopted. - 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  COUNCIL. 

Thursday  Evening,  July  8lk. 
Petitions  of  the  tenor  of  the  following,  were  present- 
ed by  Messrs.   Kittera,  Baker,   Troth,    Walmsley,   and 
Kneass,  and  were  referred  to   the   committee   on  the 
State  House. 

To  the  Sekcl  and  Common  Councils  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia: 

The  Memorial  of  the  subscribers,  inhabitants  of  the 
said  city  respectfully  sheweth— that  in  all  ages  it  has 
been  regarded  as  honorable  to  the  people  of  a  free 
country  to  cherish  a  proud  recollection  of  the  illustri- 
ous events  of  their  history  as  well  as  the  eminent  citi- 
zens concerned  in  them — and  that  nothing  so  much  con- 
tributes to  bring  vividly  before  the  mind  these  gratify- 
ing recollections  as  visits  to  the  scene  where  partiotic 
virtue  or  wisdom  has  been  exhibited: 

That  all  such  places  and  edifices  ought  to  be  scrupu- 
ously  preserved  in  the  form  and  appearance  which  they 
possessed  when  the  event  occurred  which  consecrated 
them — and  that  all  attempts  to  destroy  or  alter  the  ob- 
jects rendered  famous  and  venerable  by  distinguished 
acts  of  patriotism,  ought  to  be  and  are  esteemed  a  kind 
of  sacrilege: 

That  they  have  always  especially  regarded  as  such  a 
place  the  Hall  where  was  convened  that  illustrious  As- 
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sembly  of  truly  noble,  wise  and  viituous  men  wlio  sign- 
ed llie  Ueclaration  of  American  Independence — and 
where  at  a  later  period  also  sat  tliat  no  less  dignified 
Convention,  to  whose  learning  and  wisdom  we  owe  our 
unequalled  Constitntion: 

That  they  have  noticed  with  regret  and  mortification 
the  alterations  made  in  that  Hall  by  the  removal  of  the 
massive  pannelling  and  carving  which  adorned  ils  walls 
and  which  besides  iheir  intrinsic  beauty  and  their  cor- 
respondence with  the  other  part  of  our  ancient  State 
House,  seemed  associated  with  and  appropriate  to  all 
our  recollections  of  the  two  august  assemblies  which 
have  occupied  it — that  the  present  appearance  of  the 
apartment  is  inelegant  in  itself,  out  of  keeping  with  the 
building  and  totally  subversive  of  all  the  pleasing  asso- 
ciations which  it  was  formerly  calculated  to  inspire: 

That  by  these  alterations  our  city  has  incurred  the  re- 
reproach  of  destroying  all  that  Time  has  spared  of  the 
most  interesting  scene  in  our  Glorious  Revolution;  and 
that  strangers  who  anxiously  inqnire  for  "The  Birth- 
place of  American  Liberty"  can  hardly  regard  an  apart- 
ment so  inelegant  and  mean,  as  the  Hall  where  sat  and 
deliberated  that  dignified  Assembly,the  First  American 
Congress,  and  wheie  it  was  first  proclaimed  that  "These 
United  States  are  Free  and  Independent." 

They  therefore  pray,  that  provision  may  be  m.ide  to 
restore  its  ancient  and  respectable  appearance  to  this 
Consecrated  Hall,  by  putting  up  anew  the  pannels,  pi- 
lasters, carvings  and  mouldings  which  some  years  since 
were  taken  down,  or  replacing  them  by  the  accurate 
imitations  of  skilful  artificers — and  that  means  may  be 
taken  to  preserve  it  ever  after  in  tlie  same  state,  that  it 
may  remain  hencefortli  a  memento  of  our  Forefathers' 
Patriotism  and  a  creditable  evidence  of  the  taste  and 
good  feeling  of  our  city. 

They  would  also  respectfully  suggest,  that  for  the  fu- 
ture the  Hall  may  be  devoted  only  to  dignified  purpos- 
es and  opened  on  occasions  of  national  or  civil  celcbra- 
tion,  and  that  its  walls  may  be  decorated  with  the  por- 
traits of  those  great  men  who  have  deserved  well  of  our 
country — beginning  with  the  venerable  and  virtuous 
Founder  of  our  State  and  City,  and  including  as  well 
those  of  our  ancestors  most  conspicuous  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  successors,  as  those  who  assisted  in  a- 
chieving  our  Independence  or  are  numbered  among 
the  patriotic  statesmen  of  our  present  confederacy. 

A  communicatioii  was  received  from  the  City  Com- 
missioners, with  a  statement  of  their  accounts  fertile  last 
quarter.     lieferred  to  Paving  committee. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  City  Clerk, 
with  a  statement  of  the  money  received  by  him  during 
the  last  quarter,  viz.  $372  SO.  lieferred  to  committee 
of  Accounts. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  City  Treas- 
urer, with  a  statement  of  his  acountse  for  the  second 
quarter  of  the  year.  Referred  to  committee  of  Accounts. 
Mr.  Worrall  presented  a  petition  from  owners  of  pro 
perty,  complaining  that  the  sener  in  Locust  street,  be- 
tween Sixth  and  Seventh  streets,  is  inadequate  to  car- 
ry off  the  water.     Referred  to  Paving  committee. 

Mr.  Kittera  presented  a  petition  from  owners  of  pro- 
perty on  west  Walnut  st,.  Beach st,  SchuylkillFront  St., 
below  the  Permanent  Bridge,  praying  that  they  may  not 
be  compelled  to  make  foot  pavements,  till  after  the 
surplus  earth  shall  be  removed  from  their  respective 
lots.  "In  the  regulation  of  those  streets,  they  have 
been  cut  down  some  five  or  six  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  adjoining  lots."  Referred  to  Paving  committee. 
Mr.  Hale  presented  a  petition  from  James  Cresson 
and  Brothers,  for  permission  to  make  an  opening  into 
the  sewer  in  Mulberry  street,  between  Schuylkill  Sixth 
and  Seventh,  so  as  to  introduce  an  iron  pipe,  which 
will  relieve  the  adjoining  lot  from  the  water  which  at 
present  flows  into  it  in  consequence  of  the  water  cour- 
ses not  being  properly  regulated.  Referred  to  Paving 
committee. 

The  Common  Council  passed  a  bill  declaring  that  the 


width  of  the  foot  ways  on  Mulberry  street  west  of  Broad 
shall  be  eigh  een  feet.  The  Select  Council  laid  the  bill 
on  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Common  Council 
passed  a  resolution  directing  the  City  Commissioners  to 
cause  Cordwainer's  Alley  to  be  paved  during  the  pre- 
sent season.  The  Select  Council  laid  the  resolution  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  Johnson  presented  a  petition  for  paving  Jones' 
Alley,  between  Schuylkill  Third  and  Fourth  streets. 
Referred  to  Paving  committee. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  City  Survey- 
or, giving  the  number  of  cubic  yards  of  earth  to  be  re- 
moved, and  the  number  of  square  yards  of  pavement  to 
be  laid,  in  each  street  directed  to  be  paved  during  the 
present  season.  Total  number  of  cubic  yards  of  earth 
to  be  removed,  545r.  Number  of  square  yards  of  pave- 
ment to  be  laid  17,654.     Referred  to  Paving  committee. 

Another  communication  from  the  City  Surveyor  slat- 
ed that  the  number  of  square  yards  of  pavement  laid  in 
Chesnut  street  from  Front  to  Third,  (not  included  in  the 
general  account)  is31C2. — Philadelphia  Gazette. 


TAXES  IN  SPRING  GARDEN. 

By  an  ordinance  just  published,  there  is  to  be  raised 
by  Tax  on  the  real  and  personal  estate  in  Spring  Gar- 
den §11,000,  or  60  cents  on  every  glOO  of  real  estate 
agreeably  to  last  assessment,  and  a  proportionable  tax 
on  all  free  male  inhabitants — to  be  appropriated  "to- 
wards defraying  the  expenses  of  making  the  general 
survey  &,  the  expenses  attending  the  introduction  of  the 
Schuylkill  water,  repairs  of  public  pumps,  public  high- 
ways and  contingent  expenses  for  the  current  year." 

Salary  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  district  is  raised 
to  500  dollars. 
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CENSUS  OF  CHESTER  COUNTY. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  politenes  of  Mr.   Jeffebies, 

for  the  census  of  the  following  towns. 

Inhabitants  in  Tliornbury. 
Whites.  Males.  Females. 

Under  5  years  of  age  14 14 

Between     5  and  10.... 9 7 

10andl5....8 4 

15  and  20.  ..11 12 

20  and  30.. .ir 20 

30  and  40.. ..3 H 

40  and  50.... 9 4 

50  and  60.. ..3 1 

60  and  70.... 2 1 

70  and  80 4 3 

80  ami  90.... 1 0 

Whole  number  of  males,  81;  females,  82;  Total,  16  j 

Blacks.  Males.  Females. 

Under  10  years  of.ige    2 5 

Between    10  and  24 5 4 

24and3S....3 '. .   1 

36  and  55. . .  .4. . ..  J 

55  and  100.  ..1 0 

Whole  number  of  males,  15;  females,  13;  Total  28 

Total  number  of  inhabitants, ^-191 

Included  in  the  above  is  one  foreigner,  not  naturalized. 
West-Town. 
Whites.  Males.  Females. 

Under  5  years  of  age    37 28 

Between     5  and  10 34 32 

10andl5....63 50 

15  and  20.. ..37 65 

20  and  30.. ..47 58 

30  and  40.  ...24 32 

40  and  50 21 25 

50  and  60...  15 14 

60and70....  8 12 

70  and  80....  6 3 

80  and  90....  1... 4 

Whole  number  of  males  293;  females  324;  total  617 
Blacks.  Males.  Females. 

Pnder  10  years  of  age  22 22 

Between  10  and  24 16 17 

24  and  36.  ...17 9 

36and55....12 8 

55  and  100 3 2 

Whole  number  of  m&les  70;  females  58;    total,  128 

Total  number  of  inhabitants,  745 

Included  are  3  foreigners,  not  naturalized. 
West-Goshen. 
Whites.                Males.                    Females, 
TJnder  5  years  of  age  60 61 


CENSUS  OF  HARRISBURO. 

Free  White  Males.     Free  White  Females. 

Under  5  years  of  age    271 234 

From       5  to  10.... 201 213 

lOto  15. ...238 .245 

15  to  20 255 310 

20  to  30 398 405 

SO  to  40.... 245 244 

40  to  50.... 137 151 

50  to  60....  90 84 

60  to  70 31 36 

70  to  80....  12 15 

80to90....     3 3 

Whole  number  of  males  1881;  females  1940. 
Male  slaves  between  24  and  36 2 


X,  .        1-        A    iA 

^c■, 

■       10  .jnd  15 

"^6 

15  and  20 

35. 

20  and  30 

63. 

30  and  40 

36 

40  and  50 

27. 

50  and  60 

23 

60  and  70 

9 

70  and  80 

6 

80  and  90 

1 

.38 
.48 
.48 
.63 
.33 
.37 
23 
.11 
.  6 
.  0 


Whole  number  of  males  342;  females  368;  total  710 
Blaclcs.  Males.  Females. 

Under  10  years  of  age  19 l4 

Between  iO  and  24 11 14 

24  and  36 8 10 

36  and  55 11 4 

55  and  100...  4 4 

Whole  number  of  males   53;  females  46;   total  99 
Total  number  of  Inhabitants, 809 


Free  Colored  Males.     Free  Colored  Females. 

Under  10    years  of  age  57 58 

10  to  24.... 57 94 

24  to  36...  .62 61 

36  to  55.... 40 33 

55  to  100.  ..10 12 

Whole  number  of  males  225;  females  258. 

TlECAPITULATION. 

white  males,  -  -  1881 
White  females,  -  -  1940 
Male  slaves,  -        -        none 

Female  slaves,        -         -  2 

Free  colored  males,       -  225 

Free  colored  females,    -  258 

Total,        4307 

or  the  whites  there  are  3  deaf  and  dumb;  4  blind,  and 
40  aliens. — In  1820  the  population  of  Harrisburg  was 
2990,  of  which  180  were  negroes. — M'Claysburg  not 
included. — Intelligencer. 

TiTBBUT  Township,  Nobtbumberland  Co. 
Census  of  Turbut  township,  including    M'Ewensville 
which  contains  160  souls,  and  Turbutville  117. 
Males.  Females. 

299 
246 
217 
216 
283 
169 
117 
70 
51 
19 
4 

Whole  number  of  males  1680;  females  1691;  total  3371 

There  are  38  aliens,   15  colored   persons,  1  blind,  1 

dumb,  and  1  deaf  and  dumb,  included  in  the  above. — Jb. 

The  following  are  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 

Boroughs  of  Brownsville  and  Bridgeport,  as  furnished 

by  Thomas  Brown,  Deputy  Marshal. 

Bkownstille. 

Whites,  1088  Blacks,  72  Total,  1160 

Bridgepobt. 
Whites,  696  Blacks,  31  Total,  727 


Under  5  years  of  age 

289 

From   5  to  10 

243 

10  to  15 

221 

15  to  20 

231 

20  to  30 

254 

30  to  40 

185 

40  to  50 

117 

50  to  60 

71 

60  to  70 

39 

70  to  80 

26 

80  to  90 

4 

Vahteof  a  Newspaper. — The  following  paragraph  is 
from  a  late  Pittsburgh  Gazette. 

"The  Census. — The  Marshal  has  just  informed  us, 
that  in  the  course  of  taking  the  Census,  he  discovers  a 
great  difference  between  the  families  who  take  a  news- 
paper, and  those  who  do  not;  and  that  wherever  he 
finds  a  paper  laying  about  a  house,  the  inhabitants  give 
him  every  facility  in  performing  his  duty,  while  in  those 
Included  in  the  above  are  1  bhnd,  and  6  foreigners  I  houses  where  no  paper  is  found,  great  reluctance  to  ex- 
jiot  naturalized, — Village  Record  I  pose  their  numbers  is  evinced." 
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BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  FOIl  JUNE. 


Diseases. 
Angina  Pectoris, 
Apoplexy, 
Astlima, 
Atrophy, 
Broncliitis, 
Burns, 
Cancer, 
Catarrh, 
Child-bed, 
Cholera  Morbus, 
Cholic, 
Consumption, 
Contusion, 
Convulsions, 
Debility, 
Uecay, 
T)iarrho;a, 
Disease  of  heart. 
Dropsy, 

of  breast, 

of  brain. 
Drowned, 
Drunkenness, 
Dysentery, 
Erysipelas, 
Fever, 

Bilious, 

Nervous, 

Remittent, 

Puerperal, 

Inflammatory, 

Scarlet, 

Typhus, 

Hives, 

Hooping  Cough, 
Hanged, 
Inflammation,  Lungs, 

Breast, 

■ Brain, 

Stomach, 

Bowels, 

Liver, 

Bladder, 

Peritonoeuiii,  - 

Insanity, 

Introsusception, 

Jaundice, 

Laudanum  to  excess. 

Mania  a  potu. 

Measles, 

Mortification, 

Old  age, 

Palsey, 

Pleurisy, 

Prostate  gland. 

Scrofula, 

Sore  throat, 

Small-pox, 

Spasms, 

Still-born, 

Sudden, 

Suicide, 

Stricture, 

Syphilis, 

Teething, 

Ulcers, 

Unknown, 


From 
29th  May  to  5th  June, 

5thjHnetol2lhdo. 
12th  do.   to  19th  do. 


Mulls. 
1 
3 
1 
4 
1 
0 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
33 
1 
0 


0 

7 
2 
1 
2 
0 
3 
2 

172 

Mulls. 
32 
36 
34 


ChUd'n. 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

2 

0 

1 

0 
49 

0 
11 

0 
24 
29 

0 
U 

2 

2 

1 
16 

2 

0 

1 

3 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

6 

6 

0 

7 

1 

2 

1 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
5 
1 
17 
3 
0 
0 
0 
3 
2 
5 

238 

Child'n. 

42 
47 
37 


Total. 
1 
5 
1 
7 
4 
2 
4 
2 
1 

51 
1 

44 
1 

24 

32 
2 

11 
7 
9 
4 

16 


19th  June  to  26lh  June, 
26th  do.  to  3d  July, 


102 
80 


1 

2 
1 
2 
2 
8 
4 
17 
10 
2 
1 
2 
3 
5 
7 

410 

Total. 
74 
83 
71 


Of  whom  were  Whites  352,  Blacks  58— Males  233,  Fe- 
males 177— Boys  132,  Girls  106.— From  Almshouse  36. 


Of  the  following  ages: 

Under  1,         166 

Between    40  and  50, 

''R 

etween  1  and  2,           22 

50  and  60, 

1C| 

2  and  5,           24 

60  and  70, 

W 

5  &  10,           13 

70  and  80, 

10 

10&15             5 

80  and  90, 

a 

15  &  20             8 

90  and  100 

5 

20  &  30           41 

30  &  40          42 

410 

Towards  the  close  of  this  month  the  amount  of  dis- 
ease prevailing  was  somewhat  greater,  particularly  in 
the  surrounding  districts,  than  during  May.  This  in- 
crease of  diseah.e  consisted  principally  in  bowel  com- 
plaints, dysenteries  and  diarrhoeas  in  adults,  and  cholera 
in  infants — these  may  be  in  a  great  measure  attributed 
to  the  sudden  transitions  of  weather,  which  li.we  been 
so  prevalent  during  the  past  and  present  months.  In 
many  instances  they  were  produced  no  doubt  by  im- 
prudent exposures  to  a  draft  of  cool  air,  or  throwing  off 
a  part  of  the  clothing  when  the  body  has  been  overheat- 
ed or  thrown  into  a  profuse  perspiration  by  walkinsf  or 
other  exercise.  Indulgence  in  unripe  fruit  is  another 
fruitful  source  of  bowel  complaints  at  this  season.  The 
hooping  cough  has  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  in  some  few  cases  has  been  particularly  obstinate 
and  unmanageable.  In  the  Southern  district  a  number 
of  children  have  been  affected  with  an  eruptive  disease 
resembling  in  all  its  symptoms  what  has  heretofore 
been  denominated  Chicken-pox.  The  disease  we  un- 
derstand has  been  very  mild  &  unattended  with  danger. 


Deailis  in  JUNE, 
Tears.      M.       Ch 

91 

95 

82 

68 

97 

76 

60 

71 
126 
135 
119 
149 


1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 


68 
132 
102 
79 
80 
69 
58 
65 
71 
91 
76 
71 


from  1807  to  1850.— C Inclusive. J 
To.  I  Years 


159 

227 
184 
147 
177 
145 
118 
136 
197 
226 
195 


1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 


220  I  1830 
During^we  weeks 


M. 
121 
126 
151 
139 
160 
171 
156 
139 
116 
140 
150 
172 


State  nflhe  Thermometer,  at 

9 

12 

3 

Ist, 

63 

65 

66 

2d, 

68 

71 

74 

3d, 

68 

71 

73 

4th, 

69 

68 

68 

5th, 

66 

64 

69 

6th, 

67 

69 

74 

7th, 

68 

73 

75 

8th. 

63 

70 

69 

9th, 

66 

69 

70 

10th, 

68 

69 

71 

11th, 

67 

70 

73 

12th, 

70 

73 

75 

13th, 

69 

71 

74 

14th, 

69 

69 

70 

15ih, 

72 

76 

82 

the  Health  Office, 

9 
16th,  75 
irth, 
18th, 
19th, 
20th, 
21st, 
22d, 
23d, 
24th, 
25th, 
26th, 
27th, 
28th, 
29th, 
30th, 


Ch.    To. 

138  259 

112  238 

106  257 

119  258 

210  370 

181  352 

203  359 

1S6  325 

176  292 

203  343 

208  358 
238  '410 


for  June. 
12         3 


72 
71 
73 
65 
65 
66 
68 
69 
71 
76 
74 
70 
71 


79 
78 
73 
7o 
77 
68 
66 
68 
70 
72 
75 
79 
75 
72 
75 


81 
76 
78 
75 
80 
66 
67 
71 
72 
74 
79 
81 
78 
73 
79 


RAIN  which  fell  according  to  the  register  kept  at  the 
Heailh  Office. 
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CODORUS  NAVIGATION. 


[jiTir 


June   1820     1.20  I  June  1824    3.91  I  June  1828    2.7r 

1821  2.26  [  1825     3.31  1829    3.68 

1822  0.94  I  1826     4.39  |  18J0    6.60 

1823  1.15  1  1827    2.26  |  being  the  great- 
est quantity  (in  June)  during  the  11  years. 

METEOROLOGICAL   REGISTER. 

Extract  from  the  Meteorological  Register,  taken  at  the 
State  Capitol— Hurrisburg  Pennsi/lvania, 
BT  AViLLiAM  MisGKAVE,  Librarian. 
JUNE,  1830. 
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o 
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QJ 

ho 

to 

bo 

a 

a 

S 

^ 

Z 

s 

a 

C^ 

E 

Thermometer. 

BarL 

meter. 

Tuesday 

1 

62 

64 

67 

64 

29 

00.2a 

10 

09 

29.14 

S        E 

Wednesd 

2 

59 

69 

70 

66 

27 

35 

40 

29.34 

X      W 

Thursd'y 

3 

59 

70 

7^ 

66 

47 

49 

40 

29.45 

\v 

Friday 

4 

63 

6b 

6b 

65 

40 

30 

26 

29.31. 

s    w 

Saturday 

5 

63 

71 

72 

68 

28 

28 

25 

29.27 

N       E 

Sunday 

6 

5/ 

72 

/4 

n 

28 

97 

8SI8J 

28.89 

S      W 

Monday 

7 

66 

"0 

68 

68 

80 

86  80 

28.82 

S      W 

8 

57 

65 

61 

61 

80 

99  99 

28.82 

N      W 

Wednesd 

9 

53 

65 

66 

61 

29 

10 

20  17 

29.15 

S       AV 

Tliursd'y 

10 

63 

6b 

69 

66 

15 

34 

40 

29.29 

S      W 

Friday 

11 

54 

69 

70 

64 

55 

60 

60 

29.58 

S      AV 

Saturday 

12 

61 

71 

69 

67 

60 

55 

47 

29.54 

S      AV 

Sunday 

Vi 

66 

75 

70 

70 

-iQ> 

30 

30 

29,32 

S      AV 

Monday 

14 

69 

71 

70 

70 

35 

34 

29 

29.32 

S        E 

Tuesday 

15 

66 

7'J 

7i 

72 

30 

25 

30 

29.28 

S         E 

Wednesd 

16 

69 

7'i 

80 

76 

23 

20 

20 

29.21 

S       AV 

Thursd'y 

17 

T^ 

84 

78 

78 

20 

25 

40 

29.28 

S      AV 

Friday 

18 

68 

75 

76 

7:i 

65  80 

95 

29.95 

N 

Saturday 

19 

62 

73 

/4 

69 

30 

75 

80 

80 

30.78 

N   toY. 

Sunday 

20 

68 

77 

66 

70 

29 

80 

70 

26 

29.58 

\V 

Monday 

21 

54 

63 

S7 

58 

28 

65 

72 

75 

28.70 

W 

Tuesday 

22 

54 

(>3 

64 

61 

73 

80 

90 

28.81 

w 

Wednesd 

23 

57 

(>b 

63  62 

94 

95 

9; 

28.94 

VV 

Thursd'y 

24 

60 

71 

70  67 

29 

00  03(03 

29.02  N 

Friday 

25 

58 

72 

74 

68 

04 

05 

05 

29.04 

M 

Saturday 

2fi 

58 

76 

77 

70 

06 

10 

20 

29.12 

E 

Sunday 

27 

64 

71 

74 

69 

S 

Monday 

28 

70 

74 

65 

69 

N 

Tuesday 

29 

61 

72 

74 

69 

N      W 

Wednesd 

30 

64 

75 

74  71| 

N      AV 

Thermometer 

Barometer. 

Daijs  of  the  month 

Wind 
6      N 

Max  17th,78': 

Ma.\.19,30  78 

8,19,21,24,25,28, 

Min.21st,  58'^ 

Min.   8,  28.60  . 

1   NE 

Differen'  20'= 

DifT.         2.18^ 

6, 

1       E 

Mean  ex.  68' 

Mean  ex29.69  I 

,14,15 

3    SE 

7                  [16,17 

1       S 

Mean  temperature   fiiom  ^ 

,6,7,9,10,11,12,13 

10  Sw 

three  daily  observations.         ; 

,20,22,23 

4     W 

1^ 

,8,29 

30 

4NVV 

range  in  the  month  31°.  On  the  19th  at  noon,  barom- 
eter at  30.80,  the  highest;  on  the  21st  in  the  morning 
barometer  at  28.65  the  lowest;  range  in  the  month 
2.15 — this  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  Uifference  of 
temperature  between  the  mornings  and  noons,  from  2° 
to  12.  The  AVind  has  been  5  days  East  of  the  meridian, 
18  days  A^'estof  it,  6  days  North,  and  1  day  South. — 
There  were  thunder  gusts  with  heavy  rain  on  6,13,14, 
15th.  Steady  rain,  all  day,  on  4,5,10,19,20,27th,  and 
Showers  on  1,2,3,  7th.  It  was  generally  cold  and  wet 
for  the  season,  before  the  2lst  of  the  month,  at  which 
time  a  favourable  change  for  harvest,  in  and  near  Har- 
risburg  commenced,  particularly  the  last  week  of  the 
month.  The  month  was  2°  colder  than  June  1829,  and 
7°  warmer  than  last  May. 

The  blank  left  in  the  Barometer  columns  was  occa- 
sioned by  some  imperfection  in  the  instrument,  which 
appears  to  admit  of  some  portion  of  air,  as  the  mercury 
in  the  tube  separated,  part  raised  up  to  the  top,  the  re- 
mainder sunk  so  low  as  not  to  be  visible.  By  strict  ex- 
amination, I  find  very  few  Pneumatic  instruments  fit  for 
Meteorological  purposes. 


Days  of  the  month. 


2  3 

4!5,'l0,27 

6,14 

8,17 

9,12,16,19,22,30 

11,18,23,24,2.5,26,28 

13,15  [29 

20 

21 


A.M. 


P.  M. 


2  Cloudy 
2  Clear, 
4  Rain, 
2  Heavy  rain, 
2  Cloudy, 
6  Clear, 
8  Clear, 
2  Clear, 
1  Rain, 
1  Cloudv, 


Showery, 

Showery, 

Partly  clear. 

Thunder  gusts, 

Clear, 

Cloudy,  Rain, 

Clear, 

Thunder  gusts, 

Rain, 

Cloudy,  high  w'd 


On  the  17th  at  noon,  thermometer  at  84°   the  high- 
est; on  the  9th  in  the  morning  therm,  at  5'^°  the  lowest; 


CODORUS  NAVIGATION. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  we  were  supplied  by  Mr.  EtJsha 
A'^ale,  keeper  of  the  gate  on  the  A'ork  Haven  road,  with 
an  account  of  the  lumber  which  passed  through  there 
in  one  week.  It  must  be  observed,  that  the  selection 
of  that  sveek  was  not  made  because  more  business  than 
usual  was  expected,  but  it  was  chosen,  as  a  fair  average 
of  the  business,  which  is  done  for  at  least  si.x  months  in 
every  year.  AVe  must  also  remark,  that  one  of  those 
days  was  a  Hobday,  and  another  a  very  wet  day  loii 
which  but  19  waggons  passed.  The  account  was  as 
follows; 

Shingles,  30  loads. 

CooperstuflT,  39     do. 

Boards,  139  do. 

This  will  enable  us  to  come  at  the  probable  business, 
which  will  be  done  upon  the  Codorus  Navigation  when 
finished.  It  is  well  known  that  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  lumber  comes  up  on  the  Wrightsville  road,  than  on 
the  A'ork  Haven  turnpike,  and  lh.it  a  large  portion  of 
the  latter  avoids  the  gate  coming  across  by  Loucks',  or 
striking  ofi"  beyond  it;  crosses  the  country  to  the  Gettys- 
burg road.  Assuming  therefore  that  the  quantity  pas- 
sed through  this  gate  is  a  fair  average  (though  it  certain- 
ly is  much  too  low,)  we  shall  find  at  this  rate  there  will 
be  brought  up  weekly  through  the  four  routes  men- 
tioned, viz.  Turnpike  G.ate,  Loucks',  ^^'rightsville  road 
and  the  cross  road  to  the  Gettysburg  Turnpike. 
120  loads  of  Shingles  averaguig  5000  600,000 

156     do     of  CooperstuflT   a.       2000  312,000 

556  do  Boards  a.  2000  per  load  1,112,000  ft. 
Tliis  it  will  be  recollected  is  a  weeks  work,  and  sup- 
posing the  business  to  continue  for  six  months  of  the 
)  ear  only,  at  this  rate,  (recollect  one  day  in  the  week 
on  which  our  calctdation  is  based  was  a  holiday,  and 
another  so  wet  that  but  little  was  done,)  and  you  have 
the  following  as  the  amount  done  in  six  months,  viz; 
15,600,000  Shingles. 

8,112,000  Stav'es. 
28,912,000  feet  of  boards. 
AVe  shall  now  take  the  rates  of  tolls  levied  upon  the 
Conestoga  Navigation  at  Lancaster,  deducting  one  third 
on  account  of  the  diflTerence  in  the  distance,  theirs  be- 
ing 18  miles  and  ours  we  shall  call  12.  The  boards  a 
20  cents  per  1000  would  be  J5782  40 

The  staves  at  34  cts.  per  1000  2758"'08 

The  shingles  at  7  cts.  per  1000  1092  00 


In  this  calculation  I  take  no  account  of  the  Coal  and 
Iron  that  will  be  sent  here  for  our  own  immediate  mar- 
ket, nor  of  the  Whiskey  and  Flour  that  will  be  brought 
here  and  waggoned  to  the  Baltimore  market.    Nor  do 
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I  notice  tlie  Merchandize,  which  being  purchased  in 
l'hil;idelphi,i  will  be  brought  by  the  Union  Can.il  to  the 
Cnnew.ago  falls,  and  by  our  canal  to  York,  from  whence 
it  will  be  distrihnted  to  the  west  of  ns,  or  disposed  of 
here.  Nor  of  the  round  and  squared  timber  that  must 
and  will  be  brought,  by  the  up  river  people,  for  the  saw 
mills  which  the  Immense  water  power  we  shall  gain 
upon  the  Codorus  shall  supply  us  with;  nor  do  I  notice 
the  value  of  this  water  power.  This  calcidation  is  made 
too,  entirely  independent  of  the  Baltimore  and  Susque- 
hanna Hail  Road,  and  we  do  think,  tmV/ force  upon  the 
mind  of  every  one  who  enters  into  the  calculation,  the 
conviction,  that  even  without  the  connexion  with  Bal- 
timore, it  will  be  immensely  profitable. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  levelling  which  has 
been  so  long  protracted  by  the  unusual  height  of  the 
water  and  lie  continued  rains,  is  now  nearly  finished, 
and  we  hope  in  a  couple  of  weeks  or  less,  to  present  in 
our  columns  an  advertisement  for  contracts. —  York  Re- 
publican. 


York  Cottnty  Products. — Mr.  Samuel  Weiser  of  this 
place,  presented  to  us  last  week,  a  stalk  of  OATS, 
which  was  six  felt  one  inch  long.  He  told  us  that  he  had 
at  home  a  stalk  which  was  about  three  inches  longer. — 
He  states,  that  the  grain  in  the  whole  field  is  of  a  simi- 
lar height,  and  stands  as  erect  as  rye.  The  diameter  of 
the  stalk  was  ore   inch  and  an  eighth.  The  land    upon 


ANECDOTKS  OF  THK  LATE  JUDGE 
PETERS. 

At  the  agricultural  dinner  in  December  1823,  a  pen- 
tleman  remarked  that  whiskey  had  got  to  an  enormous 
price,  yet  he  was  certain  its  great  cost  would  not 
change  the  AoW/s of  atippler.  "I  beg  your  pardon," 
replied  the  Judge,  "it  will  completely  change  their 
habits;  for  Ihey  will  swap  their  clothes  for  it  when  their 
money  is  out." 

On  the  arrival  of  the  great  news  of  the  dethronement 
of  Bonaparte,  the  Judge  met  an  acquaintance  who  first 
informed  him  of  it,  and  as  the  Judge  seemed  to  doubt, 
"Why  added  his  friend,  it  comes  from  both  France  and 
Ireland."  "Oh,"  exclaimed  the  Judge,  "then  it  must 
be  a  cock  and  a  bull  story;"  alluding  to  the  cock  that 
makes  part  of  the  arms  of  France,  and  the  well  known 
reputation  of  Ireland  for  bulls. 

When  Judge  Peters  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  as- 
sembly, one  of  the  members  in  crossing  the  room  tript 
on  the  carpet  and  fell  down.  The  house  burst  into 
laughter,  while  the  Judge  with  the  utmost  gravity,  cri- 
ed, "Order,  order,  gentleman;  do  you  not  see  that  a 
member  is  on  the  floor'"  which  is  the  usual  way  of  re- 
quiring silence  w  hen  any  one  rises  to  speak. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  Judge 
was  elected  captain  of  a  volunteer  company  of  infantry. 
When  he  called  at  the  paymaster's  to  settle  his  first  six 
months'  accounts,    that   officer  remarked   to   him  that 


which  this  grew,   Mr.   Weiser  bought  for  about   $12,00 

per  acre,  three  years  since,  and  all  that  he   has  done  to  i  tliey   were   very  Large,  and  added  "Pray,  captain,  how 

if,  was  to  put  about  40  bushels  of  lime  per  acre  upon  it,    many  men  do  you  command?"      "Not    one,"  replied 


the  cost  of  which,  was  about  8  cents  per  bushel,  and 
this  is  the  result,  although,  the  former  owner  of  the 
property  could  raise  nothing  from  it.  Is  it  not  surpris- 
ing then,  that  so  few  of  our  farmers  can  be  induced  to 
use  lime.' — York  Republican. 

The  Western  .Section  of  the  PennsylvaniaCanal  is  now 
the  theatre  of  much  bustle  and  activity.  From  the  1st 
to  the  2rth  June,  there  were  114  arrivals  and  116  de 
partures. — Pittsburgh  Gazette. 

Fecundity. — On  the  25th  inst.  the  wife  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Dcrsham  of  Whitedeer  township,  presented  to  him  at 
one  birth,  two  girls  and  one  boy.  A  fruitful  family  tru- 
ly, married  10 years,  and  blessed  with  11  children.  The 
triplets  were  doing  well  on  Thursday  last. 

In  the  same  neighborhood,  the  same  week,  the  wife 
of  Mr.  John  DifFendafTer  presented  to  him  twins.  Per- 
haps some  of  those  in  a  state  of  celibacy  would  incline  to 
matrimony  by  a  short  residence  in  whitedeer. — Milton 
Pa.  Miltonian. 

'  The  Miltonian'  canal  boat,  Capt.  James  Blair,  re- 
turned from  her  trip  on  Tuesday  last,  after  an  absence 
of  six  weeks.  She  left  here  in  May  with  1000  bushels 
of  wheat  for  Philadelphia,  delivered  her  cargo  in  prime 
orders  took  in  a  load  of  oats  for  Pottsville;  loaded  at 
that  place  with  coal  for  Philadelphia;  and  has  now  safe- 
ly returned  to  our  shore  from  the  latter  place,  with  20 
tons  Nova  Scotia  plaister.  She  has  had  a  prosperous 
trip. — ib.  

The  Philadelphia  Museum  Company  have  declared  a 
dividend,  for  the  last  six  months,  of  $2  a  share. 

Emigrants  — We  understand  that  during  the  course 
of  Wst  week,  one  hundred  and  ninety  emigrants  s^mved 
at  this  borough  in  canal  boats,  all  from  the  county  of 
Durham,  England.  They  are  represented  as  very  stea- 
dy and  industrious.  Pottsville  Journal. 

Ata  meeting  of  the  board  of  Trustees  of  the  Manual 
Labour  Academy  of  Pennsylvania,  held  July  6th,  1830; 
the  Rev.  GEORGE  JONKIN,  of  Milton,  Northumber- 
land county.  Pa.  was  unanimously  elected  the  Princi- 
pal of  said  .\cademy,  in  the  place,  of  the  Rev.  John 
MosTEiTH,  resigned. 


the  Judge.  "How,"  exclaimed  the  paymaster,  "such 
heavy  accounts  as  these  and  not  command  one  man!" 
"No,"  rejoined  the  captain,  "not  one;  but  I  am  com- 
manded by  ninety." 

When  Lafayette  was  in  America,  he  told  us  at  the 
Judge's  house  that  he  and  the  Judge  miide  their  grand 
entrance  into  Philadelphia  in  a  barouche  and  four.  The 
dust,  kicked  up  by  the  volunteer  troopers,  annoved 
them  much.  "Ah,"  says  the  ,Tudge,  "most  of  these 
horsemen  are  lawyers,  and  they  are  always  throwing 
dust  in  my  eyes." 

Oil  another  occasion  the  Judge  was  standing  by  La- 
fayette, when  a  young  military  orator  in  addressing  the 
General  said:  "Sir,  although  we  were  not  born  to  par- 
take of  your  revolutionary  hardships,  yet  we  mean, 
should  our  country  be  attacked  to  tread  in  the  shoes  o{ 
our  brave  forefathers."  "No,  no,"  cried  the  Judge, 
"that  you  can  never  do,  because  your  forefathers  fought 
barefooted." 

On  some  occasion  a  very  fat  man  and  a  very  slim  man 
stood  at  the  entrance  of  a  door  into  which  the  Judge 
wished  to  pass.  He  stopped  a  moment  for  them  to 
make  way,  but  perceiving  they  were  not  inclined  to 
move,  and  being  urged  by  the  master  of  the  house  to 
come  in,  he  pushed  on  between  them  exclaming,  "here 
I  go,  then,  through  thick  and  thin." 

A  lawyer  engaged  in  a  cause  before  the  Judge,  tor- 
mented a  poor  German  witness  so  much  with  questions, 
that  the  old  man  declared  he  was  so  exhausted  that  he 
must  have  a  drink  of  water  before  he  could  say  any 
thing  more.  Upon  this,  the  Judge  called  out  to  the 
teazing  lawyer,  ''I  think  sir,  you  must  have  done  with 
that  witness  now,  for  you  have  pumped  hira  dry."iUai7, 

The  Execution. — In  pursuance  of  the  sentence  of  the 
District  Court,  James  Pouteb,  one  of  the  convicted 
Mail  Robbers,  was  publicly  executed  on  Friday  the  2d 
of  July,  on  Bush-hill,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  The 
other  mail-robber,  Wirsox,  received  a  pardon  from  the 
President,  as  to  the  capital  offence. 

The  Northern  Sky  was  illuminated  on  Wednesday 
night,  by  a  brilliant  Aurora,  which  rose  about  fifty  de- 
grees above  the  horizon. 
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Union  Canal. — Account  of  articles  that  passed  on  the 
Ujiion  Canal  from  the  3d  to  the  10th  of  ]\i\y.—Philad. 
JPrice  Current. 


t9ns.  cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 


74 

11 

22 

5 

o 

31 

5 

56 

5 

770 

1 

86 

6 

3 

7 

1 

17 

3 

1 

79 

12 

3 

164 

5 

782  barrels  of  Flourweighing, 
890  bushels  of  wheat, 
250  barrels  of  Whiskey, 
1687  bushels  bituminous  Coal, 
770,100  feet  of  Lumber. 
172,400  Shingles, 

23  barrels  of  Fish, 
440  bushels  of  Salt, 
Merchandize, 
Plaister, 
Sundries,  consisting  ofTallow, 
Oil,  Clover  seed,  fork,  Bark, 


Tens,         1411         7     3  6 

Bituminous  Coal  from  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna. 
This  is  a  new  article  in  our  market,  and  is  now  regu- 
lai-ly  for  sale  at  Captain  Harman's  wharf,  near  Spruce 
sti-eet,  on  the  Schuylkill.  Our  smiths,  manufactiu-ers, 
and  others,  who  have  been  in  the  practice  of  using  Vir- 
ginia and  Liverpool  coal,  wookl  do  well  to  make  trial  of 
this  variety,  and  ascertain  what  may  be  its  true  charac- 
ter compared  with  the  others.  We  venture  to  predict 
that  it  will  be  found  much  superior  to  the  Vli-giuia  coal 
usually  brought  to  this  market,  and  in  even*  way  suited 
to  the  purposes  of  workers  in  iron;  and  we  flatter  our- 
selves that  all  the  wants  of  Philadelphia,  as  respects  this 
kind  of  coal,  will  soon  be  supplied  from  the  mines  of 
our  state. 

The  introduction  of  the  Susquehanna  coal  uito  our 
market  is  attributable  to  the  Union  Canal,  by  means  of 
which,  a  constant  supply  may  be  kept  up.  The  price 
of  it  at  JUddlctown,  the  western  end  of  tlie  canal,  is 
14  cents  per  bushel.  The  cost  of  transportation  from 
thence,  including  toll,  is  9  cents  per  bushel,  and  the 
whole  cost  when  delivered  in  Philadelphia,  23  cents 
per  bushel. 

The  price  of  Virginia  coal  in  Philadelphia,  of  the  best 
quality,  is  28  cents  per  bushel.  Upon  this  statement, 
the  advantages  are  manifestly  in  favour  of  our  own 
slate,  and  such  as  must  almost  insure  success  to  this 
brai\ch  of  our  coal  trade. — Price  Current,  Philadelphia. 


Mill  Creek  Rail  /Zoffrf.— This  is  the  only  Rail  Road  in 
operation  in  our  vicinity  at  present,  and  the  business 
transacted  thereon,  we  are  happy  to  learn  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. From  six  to  eight  boat  loads  of  coal  are  trans- 
ported on  it  to  the  landings  daily.  This  road  has  been 
in  operation  since  the  navigation  commenced,  and 
much  credit  is  due  to  the  company  for  their  unremit- 
ting exeitions  in  keeping  it  in  order.     Miner's  Jouim. 

Frcnk  of  Nature. — On  Tuesday  last  a  boy  brought  to 
this  office  a  living  ZlucZ-,  havijig  four  perfect  legs.'  The 
two  hind  legs,  if  we  may  so  speak, were  placed  exactly 
like  tliose  of  a  loon. — It  was  but  a  few  hours  old,  and 
bids  fair  to  live — thus  threatening  to  become  a  rival  to 


SiiK. — A  handsome  specimen  of  silk  has  been  pre- 
sented by  Gen.  John  W.  Cunningham,  to  the  Chester 
county  Academy  of  Natural  Science.  It  consists  of  two 
hanks,  made  in  1793,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Johnston,  of 
New  London  Cross  Roads.  One  hank  is  in  the  gnm, 
as  reeled  from  the  cocoon,  and  is  a  light  yellow  colour; 
the  other  has  been  washed,  and  twisted  on  a  common 
wheel,  the  colour  being  nearly  white.  Both  are  hand- 
some, and  give  evidence  of  what  has  been  successfully 
done;  and  of  course,  may  be  done  again. 

The  difficulty  of  reeling  the  silk  from  the  cocoon  is 
now  understood  to  have  been  the  principal  obstruction 
to  rendering  the  Silk  culture  profitable.  The  Mulber- 
ry grows  here  equally  as  well  as  in  France  or  Italy. — 
The  Silk  Worm  feeds,  thrives  and  spins  as  well. 

Destructive  Hail  Storm. — A  storm  of  Hail  passed 
through  the  upper  part  of  this  county  on  Monday  last, 
which,  it  is  said,  injured  the  crops  of  grain  and  grass 
very  much.  In  some  parts  of  the  township  of  Abington, 
Greenfield  and  Tunkhannock,  we  learn  the  crops  were 
nearly  destroyed.  The  destruction  of  window  glass, 
&e.  was  also  very  great.  Some  of  the  hail  stones  are 
said  to  have  been  as  large  as  hen's  eggs. 

We  have  understood  that  in  some  places  the  ground 
was  covered  with  hail  to  the  depth  of  9  inches.  In 
Braintram,  and  other  townships  through  which  the 
storm  passed,  a  number  of  gardens  were  completely  de- 
stroyed.— Susquehanna  Democrat. 

[Wilkesbarre,  July  2. 

WltKESBAHIlE,    July  2. 

Destructive  Hail  Storm. — The  townships  of  Braintrim 
and  Abinj^ton,  in  this  county,  were  visited,  on  monday 
last  by  a  violent  hail  storm,  which  prostrated  almost 
every  thing  in  its  course.  The  damage  done  to  the 
orchards,  crops,  Stc.  is  said  to  have  been  immense. — 
Whole  fields  of  grain,  which  were  fast  ripening  for  the 
sickle,  were  entirely  destroyed.  A  number  of  build- 
ings were  also  slightly  injured.  The  tornado  was  about 
half  a  mile  in  width,  and  passed  in  a  North  East  direc- 
tion , 

The  citizens  of  Tioga  county,  N.  Y.  have  made  prep. 
eration  to  break  ground  upon  the  Chemung  canal,  to- 
morrow. We  learn  from  the  Elmira  Gazette,  that  sev- 
eral of  the  contractors  for  making  tlie  canal,  are  pre- 
pared to  commence  operations  immediately.  The  Che- 
mung canal  will  commence  at  the   head  of  the  Seneca 

Lake,  and  extend  to  Newtown  on  the  Tioga   river 

An  extension  of  12  or  16   miles  would  reach  the  state 
line. — Jb. 


Episcopal  Church. — Some  of  the  Pews  in  St.  LukeV 
Church,  in  this  borough,  rented  on  Monday  last,  as  high 
as  fifty  ddllars  for  one  year.  The  lowest  rent  for  a' 
pew,  we  beheve,  was  twelve  dollars.  So  great  was  the 
demand  for  pews  that  they  were  all  taken  within  one 
hour  after  they  were  up,  and  a  great  many  were  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  without  securing  to  themselves  seats.- 
Pottsville  Journal. 

Ergot  in  Wheat. — A  gentleman  called  at  our  office 
yesterday  and  left  with  us   eight    heads  of  wheat,  the 


the  Living  Skeleton  and  Siamese  twins.— £a«to?i  Dem.  \  tops  of  them  filled  with  Ergot.     He  spoke  of  the    cir- 

umstance  as  being  very  remarkable;  since  seeing  him 


DIVIDENDS— i'or  the  last  Six  Months. 

United  State-s'  Bank,         -  -              3^  per  cent. 

North  American  Bank,             -  -           24 

Trenton  (N.  J.)  Bank,         -  -            *" 

Cumberland  (N.  J.)  Bank,         -  -     3 

Union  Insurance  Company,  -             3 

Atlantic         do             do             •  -         6 

Marine          do             do         -  -         5 

Life                do             do             -  -         3 

Permanent  Bridge  Company,  J2. 61-100. 


we  have  conversed  wUh  several  old  and  experienced 
farmers  on  the  subject,  and  they  all  affirm  that  Ergot  in 
Wheat  is  what  they  never  heard  of  before. — Columbia 
Spy. 
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VALUE  Of  GOLD  .4JVD  SILVER. 

Philadelphia,  September  30,  1829. 

Sir:  I  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  replying  to  tlie 
several  inquiries  embraced  in  your  letters  of  the  2d  and 
6th  instant,  and  your  circular  of  the  21st  of  July. 

l"or  the  determination  of  the  weight  and  fineness  of 
the  gold  coins  of  Great  Britain,  and  tlie  gold  and  silver 
coins  of  France,  requested  in  your  letter  of  the  2d,  I  was 
only  fortunate  enough  to  obtain,  after  much  inquiry,  a 
few  sovereigns  ajid  5  franc  pieces  of  this  year,  and  one 
specimen  of  the  40  franc  gold  pieces  of  1S2S,  all  appa- 
rently perfect,  however-exhibiting,  even  under  a  strong 
magnifier,  no  mark  of  attrition.  They  were  all  weigh- 
ed and  assayed  with  the  utmost  attention  to  accuracy. — 
The  sovereigns  were  found  to  weigh  precisely  5  dwts. 
3  grains,  and,  on  being  assayed,  proved  to  be  of  tiie 
standard  fineness  of  22  carats.  The  vtilue  of  each  sov- 
ereign of  standard  fineness,  and  weighing  as  above, 
will  be  455.5.  The  full  weight  of  the  sovereign,  by 
mint  regulations  is  5  dwts.  3  2r-100  grs. ;  and  its  intrin- 
sic value  estimated  in  our  coins  at  $4  56.6.  The  40 
franc  piece  of  France  weighed  8  dwts.  7  grains,  and 
was  found  to  be  ef  the  fineness  of  21J  carats,  equal  in 
French  expression,  to  896-1000.  The  value  of  the  40 
franc  piece  deduced  from  this  specimen,  would  be 
$T  20  5.  By  mint  regulation  it  should  contain  8  dwts. 
7  15-100  of  the  fineness  of  900-1000,  the  value  corres- 
ponding to  which  is  57  24.2.  A  40  franc  Napoleon  of 
1810,  unaltered  by  use  was  weighed  and  assayed 
witli  the  same  result  in  every  respect. 

The  5  franc  piece  of  1829,  though  differing  in  weight 
to  the  extent  of  4  grains,  weighed,  on  an  average,  16 
dwts.  1  grain,  and,  on  assaying,  proved  to  be  of  the  fine- 
ness of  10  oz.  16  dwts.  7  grains  fine  in  the  pound,  equiv- 
alent to  the  French  expression  900-1000.  This  gives 
for  the  value  of  each  piece  93  4-10  cents.  The  5  franc 
piece,  by  mint  regulations,  should  weigh  16  dwts. 
1  85-100  grains,  which,  at  the  standard  fiiiene.ss  of  900. 
1000  gives  for  the  value  of  tlie  5  franc  piece  93  54100 
cents. 

For  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  objects  specifi- 
ed in  your  letter  of  the  6th,  and  some  of  the  inquiries 
in  your  circular,  the  accompanying  table  has  been  form- 
ed of  the  rates  of  exchange  of  Philadelphia,  on  London, 
I'aris,  and  Amsterdam,  through  a  series  of  years,  com- 
mencing in  1788,  before  the  effects  of  those  events 
were  developed,  which,  in  a  few  years  after  that  period, 
disturbed  the  ordin.ary  arrange-nents  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse. In  commencing  the  search  for  data  (o  com- 
plete this  series  1  entertained  the  hope  of  being  much 
more  successful  than  I  have  been;  but  I  fear  to  render 
what  has  been  done  useless  for  your  purpose,  by  longer 
delay,  in  attempting  to  perfect  it.  Incomplete  as  it  is. 
It  presents,  during  some  parts  of  the  period  it  embraces, 
a  train  of  facts  not  uninteresting.  In  no  instance  has  a 
conjectural  quotation  of  exchange  been  inserted,  how- 
ever probable  it  might  be  that  the  rate  continued  the 
same.  When  the  sign  of  repetition  appears  in  the  col- 
umn. It  represents  an  actual  quotation  in  the  price  cur- 
rent or  record  made  use  of. 


In  reducing  the  quotations  on  Amsterdam,  the  guild- 
er has  been  estimated  at  40  cents,  the  usual  estimate, 
which  is  very  nearly  true;  strictly,  the  guilder  is  worth, 
comparing  silver  with  silver,  3D  97-100.  This  coin  is 
of  the  same  value  now  as  at  the  commencement  of  the 
series. 

The  par  on  Paris  has  been  assumed  at  5  francs  26  cen- 
times per  dollar,  and  the  quotation  reduced  according- 
ly. This  par  is  however,  stated  by  some  very  respect- 
able authorities  at  5  francs  25  centimes  per  dollar,  found- 
ed on  the  erroneous,  as  1  contend,  report  of  the  French 
assays,  by  which  our  silver  coins  are  rated  at  about  the 
fourth  of  one  per  cent,  below  their  standard.  I'le- 
viously  to  the  present  I'rench  system,  the  quotations 
were  founded  on  the  livre,  the  relation  of  which  to  the 
franc  is  well  known,  and  has  been  regarded  in  the  re- 
ductions of  that  date. 

The  earlier  exchanges  on  London  are  reduced  ac- 
cording to  the  old  proportion  of  166  2-3,  Pennsylvania' 
currency,  fnr  £1  sterling.  Ill  later  years,  the  quotations 
are  given  in  our  prices  current  also  much  above  or  be- 
low par,  having  in  view  the  par  of  $4  44,  assumed  in 
our  revenue  laws,  which,  when  thus  assumed,  was,  no 
doubt,  considered  equivalent  to  the  proportion  above 
mentioned. 

The  near  equality  of  the  r.ifes  of  exchange  on  Loit- 
don,  Paris,  and  Amsterdam,  in  1783,  1789",  indicates 
that  the  old  estimate  of  the  par  in  London,  which  «as 
very  nearly  true  during  the  currency  of  the  piHar  dollar, 
had  not,  at  those  periods,  been  discovered  to  be  erro- 
neous, though  this  was  the  fact  after  the  3p;,nish  dollar 
of  1772,  and  onwards,  had  become  general  in  circula- 
tion, and  considered  still  to  represent  4s.  6d.  sterling. 
The  remarkiible  want  of  accordance  exhibited  in  recent 
years,  between  our  exchange  on  London  and  thoJt?  on 
Paris  and  Amsterdam,  strongly  intimates  that  the  nomi- 
nal par  on  which  the  former  is  quoted  is  now  far  trpm 
being  conformable  to  the  existing  monetary  sj'stfim  of 
the  United  States  and  England. 

'i'he  exchanges  on  London,  Paris,  and  Amsterdam, 
given  for  the  years  1826,  '27,  '28,  '29,  are  vvorttjy  of 
special  notice;  they  are  actual  transactions  of  the. same 
institution,  the  United  States  Bank.  '    '  ;       ,     ' 

1  find  no  trace  of  a  premium  on  gold,  in  thiScity,  be- 
fore 1821,  for  the  purpose  ofe.\port  and  remittance,  itf 
preference  to  bills  of  exchange.  A  small  premium  of 
perhaps  ^  per  cent,  w  as,  in  previous  years,  occiSionally 
given  forgoM,  to  be  used  in  the  arts,  or  as  a  medium  of 
easier  transportation  than  silver.  The  state  t/f  exchange, 
in  May  of  that  year  would  now  bring  gold  into  demand 
at  a  premium  of  4  per  cent.;  but  it  is  probable  that,  for 
a  few  months  after  the  first  experiments  of  I'emiiting 
gold,  it  might  have  been  obtained  without  a  premium.' 
In  the  year  1820,  more  than  ?1, 300,000,  in  gold,  were 
coined  at  the  mint,  and  it  would  not  bear,  a  preniiV'm 
that  would  attract  notice  until  it   had  bec'ortie  scarce,* 


*  The  efl^ect  of  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  hy 
the  Bank  of  England  on  the  paper  currency,  is  given  at 
so  much  percent,  below  par  of  S3   17s.  10^(/  per  ounce 


In  giving  the  exchanges,  I  have,  for  moi:e  ready  com-    'or  gold,  calculated  from  the  quotations  of  the  pnce  of 
rison,  reduced  those  on  Paris  and  Amsterdam  to  their    gold.piven  in  Marclietfs  tables,  from  1SI5  to  1825, mclu- 


pa 

rate  above  or  below  pa 

given. 

Vol,  VI. 


as  those  of  London  are  now 


sive,  from  which,  also,  are  chiefly  taken  the  quotation.-) 
'if  the  price  of  silver  per   ounce      It   would  seem  from 
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I  have  carefully  taken  the  average'  of  the  rates  on 
London  and  Paris;  togetlier  with  the  price  of  silver  in 
London, and  premium  on  gold  here,  for  the  years  1823, 
'24,  '25,  in  order  to  place  them  in  opposition  with  the 
exchange  between  London&  Paris,  given  for  those  years 
by  Jlr.  Tooke,  in  his  "Consideraiions  on  the  Currency." 
These  comparisons  will,  it  is  presumed,  bear  on  the 
g'eneral  subject  of  your  investigations.  This  writer 
states  the  par  between  London  and  Paris  at  25  francs 
15  centimes  for  the  pound  sterling.  This  is  deduced, 
1  presume,  from  a  comparison  of  the  market  price  of 
silver  in  the  two  countries.  The  price  of  standard  sil- 
ver in  London,  ftr  those  years,  averaged  almost  precise- 
5  shillings  per  ounce,  equal  to  5s.  4^d.  for  fine  silver, 
which  compared  with  the  price  of  fine  silver  in  Paris, 
by  mint  regulations,  gives  fur  the  par,  during  those 
three  years,  25  francs  23  centimes,  differing  only  the 
third  of  one  per  cent,  from  the  ratio  assumed  by  him 
as  the  ordinary  par. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  par  between  London 
and  Paris,  deduced  from  the  par  of  5  26i  between  the 
United  States  and  Paris,  compared  with  the  actual  par 
in  silver  between  the  United  States  and  London,  results 
in  the  above  ratio  of  25  francs  23  centimes  for  £\  ster- 
ling. 

Jverage  of  three  years,  1823,  1S24,  and  1825. 

London  on  Paris,  25  francs  40  centimes  for  sight  bills, 
which  is  equal  to  1  per  cent,  below  par,  say  for  6U 
day  bills,  i  below  par. 

Philadelphia  on  Paris,  60  day  bills,  5  francs 

26|  centimes,  par. 

Philadelphia  on  London,  60  day  bills,         8|  prertTium. 
Standard  silver,  per  ounce,  in  London,  Ss. 
Premium  on  gold  in  Philadelphia,  2^  premium. 

Another  series  of  rates  of  exchange  is  subjoined,  em- 
bracing, for  the  years  1827  and  '28,  the  exchange  of 
Philadelphia  on  London,  Amsterdam,  and  Paris,  from 
actual  sales  by  the  United  States'  Bank. 

.iverage  of  two  years,  1827,  one?  1828. 

Philadelphia  on  London,  60  days  10  2-3  premium. 


Philadelphia  on  Paris,  do.  1  5-6  premium 

Philadelphia  on  Amsterdam,  do.        1  96-100  premium 
Price  of  standard  silver  in  London,  5  shillings. 

Premium  on  gold  in  Philadelphia,  5  5-8  premium. 

Specie  payments  were  suspended  in  Philadelphia  the 
30th  August,  1814,  but  from  the  silence  of  the  prices 
current,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  a  general  good  feeling 
prevented  the  effects  of  this  measure  from  becoming 
sensible,  in  the  form  of  a  premium  on  specie,  until  the 
spring  of  1815.  The  first  notice  of  a  premium  that  1 
have  discovered,  is  in  SLiy,  1815. 

Specie  payments  were  resumed  by  the  Philadelphia 
banks  February  20,  1817.  During  all  the  period  of 
suspension,  gold  and  silver  appear  to  have  been  equal- 
ly apprfciated. 

The  inqairies  contained  in  your  circular  will  now  be 
fcviewed  in  their  order. 

ftuesticn  1.  The  standard  weight  and  fineness  of  the 
gold  and  silver  coins  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  wi'l  embrace,  it  is  presumed,  all 
'  ^a|  \i  win  be  important  to  notice. 

Great  BttixiiK. 

The  sovereign,  or  pound  sterling,  in  gold,  is  of  the 
standard  weight  of  5  dwts.  3  27-100  grains,  and  of  the 
fineness  p''22  carats.  The  silver  coins  of  Great  Britain 
ai'e  otthe  stahdard  fineness  of  11  oz.  2  dwts.  fine  in  12 
ojjncss,  and  the  standard  weight  of  3  dwts.  15  3-11  grs. 
for.tHe  shinTng  piece.  The  market  value  of  the  sover- 
eign of  full  .veiyht,  when  exchange  on  London  is  9J  to 
10,  is  475  tr  486  hy  tale.     The  sovereign  is  considered 


to  be  of  full  weight  when  it  weighs  5  dwts.  ?J  grains; 
when  below  this,  it  is  called  light,  and  is  sold  by  weight 
at  the  same  premium  as  our  gold  coins.  But  few  of 
them  are  light. 

'J  he  silver  coins  of  Great  Britain  are  rarely  seen  in 
the  Atlantic  cities  of  the  United  States.     The   value  of 
the  shilling  piece,  when  of  standard  weight  and  fineness, 
is  21  74-100  cents,  the  multiples  in  proportion. 
Fhasce. 

The  standard  fineness  of  the  gold  coins  of  France  Is 
9  parts  fine  and  1  part  alloy.  'I  he  standard  weight  of 
the  40  franc  piece  is  8  dwts.  7  15-100  grains;  the  value, 
when  of  full  weight  and  fineness,  has  been  before  stat- 
ed. These  coins,  whether  of  full  or  of  light  weight, 
are  not  sold  by  tale,  but  at  a  premium  by  weight,  vari- 
able with  the  demand  for  gold,  and  nearly  the  same  as 
that  on  our  gold  coins;  the  latter  are  however  preferred, 
as  being  of  a  familiar  standard.  The  fineness,  weight, 
and  value  of  the  5  franc  pieces,  have  been  before  stated. 

HOLLASD. 

The  ten  guilder  piece  of  the  improved  coinage  of 
1816  must  be  of  the  standard  fineness  of  900-1000,  and 
weigh  103  85-100  grains  Tr<iy;  i's  value,  when  of  full 
weight  and  fineness,  is  3  77-100,  on  which  value  it  bears 
a  premium  in  the  market  with  other  gold  coins;  it  is  not 
sold  by  tale,  and  is  not  frequently  found  in  the  United 
States. 

The  silver  guilder  must  be  of  the  fineness  of  893-1000 
and  be  of  the  weight  of  166  17-100  Troy  grains:  its  val- 
ue is  39  97-100,  it  is  rarely  seen  in  the  United  States. 

Spain. 

The  standard  fineness  of  the  gold  coins  of  Spain  is  21 
carats;  their  actual  fineness  is  a  little  variable,  but,  on 
an  average,  about  20  carats  3  7-16  grains.  The  doub- 
loon is  the  most  important  of  these  coins;  hy  mint  reg- 
ulations, it  should  weigh  17  dwts.  10  grains;  their  value 
if  of  the  weight  and  fineness  above  stated,  would  be 
$14  68:  they  rarely,  however,  exceed  the  weight  of 
17  dwts.  9  grains,  and  on  an  average,  may  be  stated  at 
17  dwts.  8  grains;  they  are  sold  only  by  tale,  being  in 
constant  demand  for  export  to  the  West  Indies,  especi- 
ally to  Cuba,  and  varying  in  price  from  15  to  16  dollars; 
tiieir  ordinary  real  value,  estimated  in  our  gold  coinsi,  is 
$14  62. 

The  standard  fineness  of  the  silver  coins  of  Spain  is 
generally  stated  at  10  oz.  15  dwts.  fine  in  12  ounces; 
they  incl  ne  to  exceed,  rather  than  fall  below  this.  By 
mint  regulations,  8J  dollars  are  to  be  coined  from  a 
marc  of  silver;  assuming  for  the  marc  the  weight  of 
3553  grains,  which  is  exceedingly  near  the  truth,  the 
standard  weight  of  the  Spanish  dollar  will  be  17  dwts. 
j  10  grains.  These  coins  are  not,  however,  made  of  this 
\  weight.  When  new,  they  weiijh,  on  an  average,  17 
dwts.  8+  grains;  taken  promiscuously,  as  found  in  cir- 
culation at  this  time,  they  will  average  17  dwts.  7  grainy 
the  value  corresponding  to  which  is  100  cents  3  mills. 

Portugal. 


these,  thaty  until  1800,  the  paper  currency  of  England 
had  been  sustained  by  public  feeling,  though  specie 
pavments  were  suspended  in  1797. 


The  standard  fineness  of  the  gold  coins  of  Portugal  is 
22  carats;  they  do  not,  however,  as  repeated  assaysprove 
adhere  strictly  to  that  standard;  the  deviation  from  it  is 
from  a  quarter  to  half  a  carat  grain.  The  standard 
weight  of  these  coins  is  9  dwts.  Sj  grains  for  the  half 
Johannes,  the  value  of  which,  of  standard  fineness, 
would  be  $8  18|.  The  average  value  of  a  considerable 
number,  which  were  the  subject  of  examination  in  1826, 
was  found  to  be  J8  18;  they  are  sold  only  by  weight, 
and  bear  a  premium  on  their  intrinsic  value  nearly  equal 
to  that  on  the  gold  coins  of  the  United  States. 

Of  the  silver  coins  ot  Portugal,  none  are  found  in  our 
currency. 

The  above  rctnaiks  embrace  what  I  have  to  offer  on 
the  1st,  2d,  and  od  queries.  The  scope  of  the  4th  has 
been   embrarcd  in  the  quotations   of  exchange  exhibit- 
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eil  in  the  l»ble.  Tlie  5th  wiH,  no  Joiibt,  be  replied  to 
from  some  source  possessing^  means  of  information  not 
within  my  reach.  The  table,  however,  will  satisfy  this 
inquiry  in  relation  to  Great  Britain.  ' 

6th.  Tlie  entire  expense  of  transporting  gold  and 
silver  coins  to  London  or  Paris  may  be  at  2J  to  3  per 
cent.  That  on  gold  may  be  slightly  less  than  that  on 
silver,  insomuch  as  the  forwar  ling  from  Havre  or  Liver- 
pool would  be  somewhat  more  expensive  in  the  case  of 
silver.  This  statement  is  founded  on  actual  operations 
of  the  United  States'  Bank.  Among  the  items  of 
charge,  1  observe,  is  one  of  one  per  cent,  commission, 
which  probably  many  shippers,  by  the  aid  of  partners 
abroad,  or  some  accommodating  arrangement  of  mutual 
favors,  find  means  to  avoid,  and  thus  reduce  the  charge 
to  about  2  per  cent. 

7  &  8.  These  are  embraced  in  the  tabular  details. 

9  &  10.  The  gold  par  with  London  is  i^4  56.6  for  the 
pound  sterling,  which  is  2|  per  cent,  above  the  par  of 
$4  44,  on  which  exchanges  on  Europe  are  now  compu- 
ted. Until  exchange  advances  nominally  to  2^  premi- 
um, it  is  actually  below  the  par  of  gold,  which  would, 
in  that  case,  rather  incline  to  come  into  the  country 
than  to  go  out.  When  exchange  is  nominally  at  2j  pre- 
mium, if  gold  could  be  transported  without  expense,  a 
remittance  in  our  gold  coins,  or  by  a  bill,  would  be 
equal;  but  the  exchange  must  advance  so  much  more 
as  to  cover  the  entire  expense  of  transportation,  before 
gold  will  be  shipped  in  preference  to  bills,  even  if  it 
could  be  obtained  without  a  premium.  When  the  ex- 
change advances  to  6  per  cent,  gold  will  be  shipped 
regularly,  and  will  b?gin  to  bear  a  premium,  as  there 
will  at  all  times  be  some  shippers  who  possess  facilities 
for  its  transportation,  which  reduce  the  charges  on  the 
operation.  With  exchange  at  7  advance,  as  usually 
computed,  gold  would  be  worth  a  premium  of  1  per 
cent,  to  shippers,  if  ordinary  facilities  and  the  premium 
would  advance  thereafter  with  the  advance  of  exchange. 

It  is  known  that  our  gold  coins  occasionally  are  taken 
directly  from  the  Mint  to  the  Liverpool  packets.  On 
examining,  however,  the  exports  of  gold  and  silver  for 
1828,  as  stated  in  the  annual  report  on  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  I  was  surprised  to  find  only  12,000 
dollars  in  gold  exported  to  England.  The  export  to  the 
British  American  Colonies  of  about  51,000  dollars,  con- 
sisted, probably,  of  our  coins;  the  large  shipments  to 
Cuba  were  principally,  I  presume,  of  doubloons.  lam 
unable,  however,  to  add  any  thing  useful  to  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  those  statements  of  the  distribution  of 
specie  and  bullion  exported. 

11.  This  has  been  embraced  in  the  table. 

12.  Before  the  dircovery  of  America,  the  proportion- 
al value  of  gold  &  silver  was  as  10  to  1,  and  the  amount 
in  weight  of  gold  produced  in  Europe  was  to  that  of 
silver  about  as  1  to  40.  I  follow,  on  this  subject,  the 
statements  of  Humboldt,  in  his  work  on  New  Spain,who 
appears  to  have  investigated  the  subject  with  much  care. 
The  production  of  gold  from  America,  up  to  the  year 
1525,  was  much  above  the  proportion  first  stated.  From 
this  period  to  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  of  Brazil, 
near  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  the  quantity  of  silver 
exceeded  in  weight  that  of  gold,  in  the  proportion  of  60 
or  65  to  1.  In  the  first  part  of  the  18lh  century,  a  re- 
markable change  occurred.  The  silver  produce  had 
but  little  increased,  but  that  of  gold  was  so  much  ex- 
tended by  the  productiveness  of  the  Brazil  mines,  that 
the  proportion  of  silver  to  gold,  received  annually  from 
America,  was  reduced  in  weight  from  30  for  1;  but  in 
the  last  part  of  this  century,  the  mines  of  Mexico  produ- 
ced, annually,  fourfold  the  quantity  derived  from  them 
at  its  commencement;  so  that  from  1750  to  1800,  the 
quantity  of  silver  imported  from  America  into  Europe 
has  been  to  that  of  gold  as  40  to  1,  the  increase  of  sil- 
ver from  Mexico  having  more  than  counterbalanced 
that  of  gold  from  Brazj|.   ' 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  in  order  to  sustain  the  pro- 
uction  of  gold  in  the  al%ve  ratio  to  that  of  silver,  it  has 
fien  found  necessary,  progressively,  to  strengthen  the 


inducement  for  its  production  by  increasing  its  value 
relatively  to  silver,  so  that  it  has  advanced,  since  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  from  10  for  1,  tn  15,  &  even  16  to  1. 

New  mines  of  f;old  or  silver,  it  is  conceivable,  may 
again,  as  heretofore,  be  developed  of  such  productive- 
ness as  suddenly  to  derange  the  exi>ting  proponions; 
and,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  proportional  value 
of  these  metals  is  liable  to  great  fluctuation.  But  such 
contingencies  apart,  it  results  from  past  experience,  and 
is  conformable  to  analogy,  that  the  proportional  value 
of  gold  to  silver  must  still  be  progressively  increased, 
from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  elicit  from  the  mines  the 
relative  proportional  production  in  weight  of  gold  to 
silver,  or  countervail  the  diminution  of  it.* 

It  may  be  added,  that,  if  any  highly  commerci.il  ra- 
tion, not  now  employing  gold  in  preference  to  silver  for 
the  purposes  of  currency,  should  decide  on  giving  to 
it  this  preference,  the  effect  of  a  new  demand  operating 
on  a  supply  not  now  well  sustained,  must  sensibly  in- 
crease this  tendency  to  an  advance  in  the  proportional 
value  of  gold.  The  measure  of  this  effect  would  de- 
pend on  the  quantity  of  gold  required  for  the  circula- 
tion of  such  nation,  and  the  relation  of  gold  to  silver, 
adopted  in  order  to  secure  the  object  in  view. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  subjoined  to  your  cir- 
cular, respecting  the  fineness  and  weight  of  the  Mexi- 
can dollars,  1  have  to  observe,  that  the  Mexican,  Cen- 
tral American,  and  Peruvian  dollars,  weigh  17  dwts.  8 
grs.  The  Mexican  has  often  been  found  to  exceed  this 
weight  by  halt  a  grain  on  an  .iverage  of  large  deposites, 
and  the  Central  American  has  generally  exceeded  it  by 
a  quarter  of  a  grain.  Our  latest  trials,  however,  indicate 
a  disposition  to  issue  these  coins  at  a  fraction  less 
weight;  but  the  deviation  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  If 
indeed  it  be  more  than  casual.  All  these  coins,  as  well 
as  the  Chilian  dollar,  are  of  the  Spanish  standard.  _  The 
Chilian  has,  however,  been  gener.illy  found  deficient  in 
weight,  the  average  not  .exceeding  17  dwts.  7  grs.  The 
Columbian  dullar  h  an  anomaly:  its  fineness  is  only  9 
fine  in  12,  and  its  weight  15  dwts.  11  grs,  and  its  aver- 
age value  70  to  75  cents. 

The  Mexican  dollar  has  from  its  fuller  weight,  been 
more  in  demand  than  other  varieties  of  the  Spanish  dol- 
lar for  shipment,  as  a  remittance,  when  exchange  is 
high,  its  average  value,  when  of  recent  emission,  being 
about  the  halt  of  one  per  cent,  above  that  of  our  dollar. 
When  exchange  on  London  is  at  8  per  cent,  advance, 
as  usually  computed,  that  being  very  nearly  the  par 
with  London,  comparing  actual  value  of  sdver  with  sil- 
ver under  the  present  English  system,  our  silver  coins 
would  be  exported  if  the  operation  involved  no  expense; 
they  will  not  in  fact,  however,  be  exported  until  ex- 
change has  advanced  about  three  percent,  higher;  and, 
even  in  that  case,  Mexican  and  Spanish  dollars  will  be 
preferred,  if  obtainable  without  a  premium,  being  a  lit- 
tle superior  in  value  to  our  coins.  When  exchange  is 
at  Hi  to  12,  and  Mexican  and  Spanish  dollars  at  a  pre- 
mium, our  silver  coins  are  exported  with  some  advan- 
tage, in  preference  to  bills  at  that  rate. 

Of  the  value  of  different  coins  in  Cuba,  or  South 
.\merica,  5:c.  1  h;ive  been  unable  to  acquire  any  infor- 
mation to  be  relied  on,  except  as  to  the  doubloons, 
which  has  already  beeg  noticed. 

Very  respeclf^ully,  Sir,  your  obdt.  servant, 
SAMUEL  MOORE. 

Hon.  Samuel  D.  Jngham,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


•What  the  requisite  proportion  of  weight  may  be  to 
sustain  a  given  groportion  in  value  of  gold  to  silver,  is 
a  dlfiicult  problem.  The  proportion  of  nations  that  shall 
decide  on  making  gold  an  essential  element  in  their 
currency,  must  very  much  control  it.  The  great  dis- 
proportion in  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  existing  in 
nature,  is  strongly  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  a  price  per 
pound  fifteen  times  as  high,  and  operating  tor  such  a  se- 
ries of  years  as  must  have  tested  its  effect,  has  not  com- 
manded an  average  annual  supply  of  gold,  in  propor' 
tion  to  silver,  higher  than  1  to  40  or  50. 
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COL.  POWELL'S  SALE. 

On  Wednesday  the  23d  ult.  the  sale  of  a  part  of  this 
gentleman's  stock  of  improved  Durham  short  horned 
eattU,  imported  or  bred  by  him,  took  place  at  Pow- 
elton  on  the  Schuylkill  Before  the  appointed  time 
of  sale,  the  lawn  near  the  house  was  well  filled 
with  lespectable  visiters,  who  came  either  to  ad- 
mire or  purchase.  Among  the  company  we  ob- 
served the  Baron  de  Krudener,  the  Russian  Ambassa- 
dor, Gen.  Eaton,  Secretary  of  War,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Lloyd, 
of  Massachnsetts,  Dr.  Ho.«sack,  of  New  York,  G.  W. 
Featherstonebaugh,  Esq.  of  New  York,  Mr.  Walcott,  of 
Connecticut,  Dr.  Chiscoe,  of  Virginia.  Several  gentle- 
men from  Maryland,  and  a  number  of  other  distinguish- 
ed agriculturists  from  various  other  parts  of  the  U- 
nion. 

All  seemed  to  join  in  general  admiration  of  the  beau- 


ty of  the  cattle,  their  fine  breeding,  and  excellent  con- 
dition, conveying  a  compliment  on  the  taste,  judgment, 
and  patriotic  spirit  of  Col.  Powel,  more  pointed  than 
any  we  can  express.  Indeed  our  object  in  writing  this 
article  is  not  to  praise  Col.  Powel,  nor  his  cattle,  but  to 
give  our  agricultural  readers  an  idea  of  the  vast  improve- 
ment and  increase  which  might  be  made  in  their  stock. 
Too  many  of  our  farmers,  we  believe,  have  long  satisfi- 
ed themselves  with  the  knowledge  common  to  every 
one — that  all  things  in  nature  will  produce  their  kind — 
without  recollecting  that  an  evil  tree  is  as  sure  to  pro- 
duce evil  fruit,  as  a  good  tree  is  to  produce  good  fruit. 
In  other  words,  if  you  want  a  good  cow,  mark  the  qual- 
ities of  its  parents.  It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  while 
in  the  breed  o{ horses  every  ostler  at  a  country  tavern, 
and  every  petty  dealer  at  a  market,  however  ignorant 
they  may  otherwise  be,  will  affect  great  knowledge  in 
the  pedigree  of  a  horse  which  they  may  have  for  sale, 
knowing  that  the  proof  of  its  coming  from  a  good  sire 
and  a  good  dam,  will  be  its  best  recommendation,  yet 
some  of  our  agriculturists  appear  to  be  utterly  care- 
less or  inattentive  to  the  breed  of  sheep,  dogs,  and  oth- 
er animals,  no  less  useful  to  man  nor  profilable  to  their 
owners  than  a  horse.  But  we  are  dwelling  too  long  on 
preliminaries,  and  hasten  to  give  an  account  of  Colonel 
Powel's  sale. 

The  morning  was  extremely  warm,  but  the  judicious 
arrangements  which  had  been  made  for  the  display  of 
the  cattle  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  company 
which  exceeded  1000  persons,  most  of  whom  were  in- 
tended buyers  or  amateurs,  brought  the  whole  under  the 
shade  of  the  beautiful  trees  which  bound  the  park  on 
the  North. 

The  first  cow  offered  was  Volante,  a  beautiful  red 
and  white,  5  years  old,  bred  by  J.  Whitaker,  Esq.  a 
gentleman  near  Otley,  Yorkshire,  England,  and  impor- 
ted by  Col.  Powel,  in  July  1S26,  which  was  sold  to  B. 
D.  Perkins,  Esq.  for  $305 

The  next  cow  Mnnabella,  6  years  old,  light  roan, 
was  bred  by  Mr.  Booth  in  Eng.  and  imparted  with 
the  foregoing,  sold  to  W.  H.  Freeman,  Esq.  for 

Stalely,  in  1822,  sold  to  W.  Painter  for 

Virginia,  9  years  old,  begotten  in  England,  from 
the  stock  of  the  celebrated  J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq.  M. 
P.  at  Y'orkshire,  sold  to  W.  Wright  for 

Marcia,  a  heifer  of  7  months  by  B.  Malcomb  and 
Stately,  sold  to  Thomas  Kotch,  Esq.  for 

Zenobia,  a  beautiful  red  cow,  7.years  old,  impor- 
ted by  Col. Powel  in  lt>28,  bred  byW.Woodhouse, 
sold  to  D.  Thomas  of  Maryland,  for 

Sarah,  six  years  old,  imported  last  year,  was  also 
bought  by  D.  Thomas  for 

Nine  other  cows  were  sold  to  Messrs.  Dager, 
Freeman,  Sharp,  S.  Allen,  C.  Barnitz,  J.  P.  Thom- 
son, and  W.  Elmer  at  various  prices,  ranging  from 
210  the  lowest,  to  339  the  highest. 

Five  fine  bulls  were  also  sold;  the  first  Bolivar, 
5  years  old,  red  and  white,  bred  in  England  by  W. 
Whitaker,  and  imported  by  Col.  Powel,  in  1826, 
was  purchased  by  B.  Chew,  Esq.  for 

Ttcumsch,  2  years  old,  bred  by  Col.  Powel,  from 
B.  Malcolm  and  D.  Desdemona,  was  purchased  by 
D.  Thomas  for 

Diego,  one  year  old,  purchased  by  M.  Eyre,  Esq.   300 

Orlando,  eleven  months  old,  purchased  by  J.  P 
Thompson,  Esq.  for 

Memnon,  3  years  old,  red  and  white,  bred  by  Mr. 
Whitaker,  in  England,  imported  in  1828,  purcba 
sed  by  Mr.  Briscoe  for 

Romp,  a  bull  calf  by  Tecumseh,  7  days  old,  was 
purchased  by  B.  D.  Pickering,  Esq.  for 

And  Gipsey,  a  heifer  nine  months  old,  was  pur- 
chased by  D.  Elmar  for 

Thus  we  find  out  of  the  above  list  that  two  bulls  and 
three  cows  sold  together  for  1735  dollars!  And  de- 
ducting two  only  from  the  total  sale,  viz: — Yorkshire 
Belle,  a  cow,  which  was  sold  with  a  knowledge  and  un- 
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derstaniVing  of  its  beinff  disoi'derecl  for  151  dollars,  and 
the  seven  days  old  calf  above  menlioned,  the  sale  of  the 
remaining  21  head  will  average  320  dollars  each. 

Immediately  after  the  sale,  tables,  upwards  of  300  tt. 
long,  were  spread,  under  the  shade  of  the  same  beauti- 
ful trees  which  had  protected  the  company  during  tlie 
hours  of  business;  in  the  furnishing  of  which  no  less 
taste,  judgment  and  liberality  were  manifested  by  our 
host  than  in  the  management  of  his  other  affairs.  The 
tables  were  constantly  replenished  as  the  chairs  were 
successively  filled;  and  the  gathering  storm  alone 
broke  off  the  social  and  pleasant  communication  be- 
tween Col.  Powel  and  his  visiters.  U.  S.  Gaz. 


SOME    rOIlTnER    PAPEnS    nELATlSO    TO 

CAPT.  CONYNGHAM. 

[Communicated  for  the  Register  of  Pennsylvania.] 
Extract  from  the  Journal  of  Capt.  Gustavus  Coni/ngham. 
"By  the  sound  we  knew  that  a  Utile  earth  lay  only 
between  us  and  liberty — what  difficulty  had  I  to  repress 
my  various  emotions  at  the  circumstance — what  opposi- 
tion did  I  not  encounter  from  the  prisoners — how  diffi- 
cult it  was  to  convince  them  that  silence  would  prevent 
suspicion,  and  d.arkness  alone  give  sucess  to  our  under- 
taking. I  had  to  swear  at  them,  I  had  to  threaten  them, 
Itoldlhem  they  must  he  quiet  till  midnight,  at  that  hour 
when  mischief  ventures  forth  to  do  her  deeds  of  dark- 
ness. I  made  them  return  into  the  prison — I  made 
them  aid  now  to  remove  whatever  mi^ht  create  suspi- 
cion— I  covered  the  hole  with  my  half  worn  out  misera- 
ble bed — I  laid  down  on  it  to  re.st,  to  keep  all  hid,  all 
secret — I  did  not  intend  to  sleep,  my  eyes  were  kept 
open  by  the  hope  which  danced  on  my  fancy,  the  hope 
of  escape.  We  liad  all  suffered, and  every  breast  breath- 
ed revenge.  My  wrists  were  sore  with  the  irons — my 
legs  were  cut  with  the  fetters;  I  did  not  complain;  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  bear  every  thing  or  every  species 
of  cruelly,  which  British  tyranny  could  devise,  on  ac- 
count of  my  own  and  my  country's  injuries;  and  I  now 
anticipated  the  hour  when  I  should  be  free  and  un- 
shackled, and  once  agiin  on  that  element,  where  unre- 
strained I  could  do  deeds  of  retaliation  for  all  that  I  had 
been  made  to  suffer. 

The  men  complained  that  I  wanted  to  get  off  alone, 
and  leave  them  to  their  fate.  I  propo!=ed  to  draw  lots — 
which  was  accordingly  done.  1  caused  them  to  observe 
silence,  to  keep  in  their  own  apartments.  The  officer 
of  the  night  entered — he  counted  each  inmate — I  pre- 
tended sleep — he  withdrew,  and  left  us  in  security,  as 
he  thought.  1  was  to  give  the  signal — it  was  given — 
the  men  who  had  drawn  the  caily  numbers  entered  the 
hole,  they  clambertd  to  the  summit,  and  soon  burst 
forth  through  the  little  clay  which  was  left  between 
them  and  freedom.  They  were  soon  free;  but  it  was 
my  sad  fate  to  follow  the  largest  man  of  the  whole  num- 
ber— he  unfortunately  stuck  fast — in  vain  did  he  try  to 
turn,  to  twist,  all  would  not  do,  all  exertion  was  vain,  he 
could  neither  go  on  or  return,  he  was  securely  wedged 
between  the  earth  and  a  large  stone  (wliich  it  was  not 
thought  safe  to  remove)  of  the  building — I  had  follow- 
ed him — t  Wis  followed  by  others — in  vain  were  their 
cries,  their  entreaties,  I  told  them  they  should  not  be 
buried  alive  if  I  could  help  it,  and  as  necessity  was  the 
mother  of  expedients  I  told  them  to  assist  me— I  scra- 
ped the  earth  away  with  my  hands,  I  handed  to  the  one 
behind,  he  to  another,  and  so  on  till  it  reached  the  pris- 
on, my  big  companion  was  loosened,  he  got  relieved 
and  was  enabled  to  get  upon  the  solid  earth.  I  hasten'd 

to ,  gave  notice  to  Mr. ;  a  Post 

Chaise  and  four  soon  arrived— U'e  hasten'd  to  Dover— 
the  Packet  was  just  putting  off;  ujc  jumped  on  board— 
the  vessel  had  hardly  got  off  when  a  cry  was  heard  that 
the  Pirate  Conyngham  had  been  seen  to  go  aboard.— 
The  captain  swore  he  would  not  put  back;  it  was  a  fair 
'vind,  au'l  he  would  not    miss  it.      We  arrived   after  a 


pleasant  passage — took  chaise  and  horses,  posted  to  Pa- 
ris, which  uie  reached  fatigued  enough.  Dined,  drank 
the  health  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Edmund 
Burke,  and  prepared  a  sketch  of  future  exploits  on  the 
sea.  G.  CONYNGHAM." 

Pli/moulh,  Guard  House,  outiide  of  Prison  Gate. 

The  following  is  a  true  account  of  what  adventure 
happen'd  me  here. 

"I  was  somewhat  startled  on  seeing  a  female,  well 
drest;  face  covere<l  with  a  veil  enter  the  room  in  which 
1  was  silting.  Before  I  could  express  any  surprize  she 
rushed  forward,  threw  her  arms  around  my  neck,  ex- 
claiming "my  dear  dear  husband,"  then  whispering  in 
my  ear,  "acknowledge  me  to  be  your  wife  and  you  are 
safe."  I  caught  hold  of  her,  and  pushing  her  back, told 
the  officer  "I  knew  her  not,  she  was  not  my  wife,  and 
in  fact  I  had  never  seen  her  before."  She,  however,rc- 
newed  her  cries  and  intreaties,  insisted  upon  it  1  was 
her  husband,  her  darling  husband,  and  1  must  go  with 
her."  I  told  her  "she  was  a  fool  to  a  ct  such  a  part,  I 
was  neither  afraid  to  acknowledge  my  name  or  the  cause 
in  which  I  had  embarked,  and  was  prepared  to  suffer 
all  that  a  cruel  enemy  dared  to  inflict."  She  however 
persisted  that  I  was  her  husband,  and  it  was  not  until  al- 
ter some  time  that  the  officer  thought  proper  to  re- 
m.ove  her  from  the  room,  seeing  she  made  no  impres- 
sion on  me,  and  that  I  was  determined  not  to  be  her 
dupe. 

She  appeared  to  be  about  twenty-five  years  of  age 
rather  good  looking,  and  of  decent  manners.  I  was  af- 
terwards informed  her  husband  had  been  confined  in 
prison  on  a  charge  of  miu'der,  and  had  made  his  escape. 
I  attributed  therefore  the  conduct  of  the  woman  to  the 
treachery  of  the  government — for  it  I  had  acknowledg- 
ed myself  to  be  her  husband,  I  should  have  suffered  for 
his  crime.  But  my  friends,  who  visited  me  in  prison, 
and  to  whom  I  communicated  the  incident  attributed  it 
entirely  to  the  woman  herself,  as  a  scheme  to  save  the 
life  of  her  husband,  for  whose  apprehension  a  large  re- 
ward was  then  offered.  I,  however,  having  suffered  so 
much  by  the  treachery  of  the  Knglish,  believe  it  was  a 
scheme  to  ridme  of  life  in  an  easy  and.expeditious  way 
without  much  trouble  or  difficulty.  To  tleprive  me  of 
life,  as  an  JImerican  officer,  would  be  to  jeopard  the  lives 
of  British  officers  then  in  confinement  in  America,  who 
would  probably  be  made  victims  of  cxemplaiy  ven- 
geance. To  deprive  me  of  life  as  a  British  su/jai,  who 
had  wantonly  deprived  a  fellow  cieatiue  of  his  life  by 
an  act  of  deliberate  murder  would  be  considered  iy 
them  an  act  of  masterly  policy,  which  the  good  of  the 
country  required  at  the  hands  of  the  Ministry,  being  a 
case  in  which  Congress  would  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere. G.  CONYNGHAM." 

Copied  from  the  original — no  date. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  .Antigua. 
"The  Sun  rose  in  all  its  majesty,  and  the  blue  waves 
of  a  West  India  sea  were  dazzling  to  the  beholder.  A 
gentle  breeze,  sufficient  to  fill  the  sails,  made  the  vessel 
pass  with  easy  motion  over  the  waters.  Some  of  the 
passengers  were  walking  on  the  deck,  others  sat  under 
■a  sail  spread  as  an  awning,  three  ladies  were  looking 
over  the  side  at  the  fish  playing  around,  and  watch'ing 
for  the  Dolphin  in  pursuit  of  flying  fish.  The  Captain 
paced  the  quarter  deck  with  a  small  glass  in  his  hand, 
which  at  intervals  he  would  raise  to  his  eye  and  look 
with  some  anxiety,  as  if  to  search  for  some  monster  of 
the  deep;  sometimes  his  eye  would  be  raised  on  a  sea- 
man who  sat  aloft.  Hours  passed  away,  the  time  was 
beguiled  much  in  the  manner  I  have  described.  The 
ladies  would  frequently  interrupt  the  Captain  as  he  pas- 
sed them  with  questions,  "Is  there  any  danger  of  meet- 
ing  with  an  American  Privateer'"  "Is  the  Revenge 
cruizing  near  these  Islands.'"  "Is  it  true  that  the  A- 
tnericans  are  so  fond  of  shedding  hlooil,  that  neither  sex, 
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age,  or  contlltion,  can  escape  their  furj  ?"  Tlie  answers 
of  the  Captain  were  adapted  to  remove  any  unpleasant 
impressions,  and  he  succeeded  in  soothing^  and  calming 
their  feai's.  The  ladies,  relieved  from  anxiety,  rattled 
away  in  pleasant  talk,  when  suddenly  a  cry  fjom  aloft, 
"A  sail,"  "a  sail,"  caused  general  confusion  among  the 
passengers.  Kvery  one  was  now  on  foot,  with  eager 
look  bent  on  the  place  to  which  the  seaman  aloft  point- 
ed. The  Captain  haslen'd  up  the  shrouds,  gave  orders 
to  the  man  at  the  helm,  he  remained  some  minutes 
watching  the  approaching  and  suspicious  stranger,  then 

coming  upon  decis,  said  "that  the  vessel  lookeil  d d 

rakish,  he  had  no  doubt  it  was  a  Privateer,  probably  the 
Kevenge,  the  terror  of  these  seas."  The  ladies  were 
in  tears,  and  witlidrew  to  the  cabin  half  fainting  trom 
apprehension.  We  saw  tliere  was  no  prospect  of  es- 
cape; the  sail  gradually  approached,  enlarging  as  it  ad- 
vanced, when  near,  a  gun  was  fired,  me  luy  loo,  a  boat 
put  off  from  the  stranger  and  two  officers  and  nine  men 
were  soon  upon  our  deck.  The  spokesman  was  drest 
ill  a  blue  round.about  and  Irowsers,  a  belt  round  his 
waist  had  attached  to  it  four  i)istol.-i,  his  face  was  some- 
what sun  burnt,  and  his  form  light  and  active,  apparent- 
ly about  twenty-five  years;  his  countenance  was  intelli- 
gent and  interesting,  from  a  melancholy  shade  over  his 
features.  He  inquired  our  place  of  destination,  from 
whence  we  had  sailed,  what  did  the  cargo  consist  of, 
what  passengers  were  on  board,  having  been  informed 
some  ladies  were  in  the  cabin,  his  cheeks  became  suffu- 
sed with  a  rosy  red,  and  he  observed  to  his  Lieutenant, 
"I  am  so  little  of  a  lady's  man  that  you  would  have  to 
communicate  to  them  that  the  passengers  are  our  guests 
not  our  prisoners."  The  youth  replied,  "he  had  not 
sufficient  confidence  to  address  them,  and  their  very  ap 


service,  I  am  commanded  to  demand,  in  the  most  per- 
emptory manner,  that  the  Pilot  may  be  immediately 
released  and  sent  hither,  together  with  Lieutenant  Hale 
and  the  crew  of  the  late  Hothan  sloop,  whose  impris- 
onment and  detention,  is  contrary  to  all  faith  and  confi- 
dence, and  in  direct  breach  of  the  sacred  regard  held  , 
and  maintained  by  all  Nations  in  respect  to  vessels  bear- 
ing flags  of  truce.  I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c. 
JAMES  DICK. 
To  Commissary  Beattt. 

Extract  of  a'Lettcr  from  Commissary  Beaity  to  Commis- 
sary Dick. 
"Herewith  I  transmit  you  two  Resolves  of  Congress, 
that  passed  the  9th  of  November.  You  will  be  kindf 
enough  to  lay  them  before  Admiral  Garabier.  It  is  all' 
the  answer  1  am  required  to  give  him." 

In  Congress,  9th  of  November,  1778. 

Ordered,  That  Commissary  Beatty  be  furnished  with- 
a  copy  of  the  Resolutions  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of 
seditious  papers  circulated  under  the  colour  of  flags; 
and  informed  that  in  the  opinion  of  Congress  there  was 
good  reason  for  confining  the  Pilot,  Lieutenant  and 
crew  of  the  vessel  mentioned  in  his  letter;  that  if  any 
objections  are  made  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  ertemy,  they 
must  be  discussed  on  national  grounds,  and  therefore 
that  the  peremptory  requisition  of  Admiral  Gambici' 
will  not  be  complied  with.      A  true  copy. 

CHARLES  THOMPSON,  Sec'y. 

To  A.  Skixxkii,  Ucp'y  Commiss.  Prisoners. 

A  letter  was  afterwards  addressed  by  Admiral   Gam- 


pearance  111  sorrow  would  tie  his  lips  together. "  "1  hen  1 ,  .      .     ,,  t  j    .i  u         c-r^ 

'       ■,,.      ,     ,     ■,,        ,,       J  .1        .,        °   ,,  ...      bier  to  Henry  Laurens  and  other  members  ot  Congress, 

unwillingly  1  will  go,"  said  the  other.       lie  went  into     ,  ^    ,  .    ,     i  ^  ■.-        ,-    .     »t        ic  it-^o  i- 

.,         u-        -.1  J  nil.   J    dated  Ardent,  ofi^lNew  \ork,  Nov.  15, 17/8,  comp  ain- 

the  cabin  with  a  manner  and  appearance  a  1  calculated    :  1.   ^,       ■        ■  .     r  ,,  i  j       .u  j 


appe 

to  win  their  confidence  and  dispel  their  fears.  The  la- 
dies soon  resumed  their  smiles,  and  the  youngest  ask'd 
with  much  naivete,  if  he  was  really  a  Pirate.  "I  am  a 
Captain  of  an  American  Privateer,"  he  replied,  "and  he 
1  trust  cannot  be  a  pirate."  "Are  you  the  Captain  of 
the  Revenge'"  ."lam."  "Can  it  be  possible  that  you 
are  the  man  vflio  is  represented  lo  be  a  blood)'  and  fero- 
cious Pirate,  whose  chief  delight  is  in  scenes  of  car- 
nage'" "1  am  that  person  of  whom  these  nursery  tales 
have  been  told,  whose  pictu.e  is  hung  up  to  frighten 
children.  1  have  suffered  much  from  British  prisons 
and  from  British  calumny,  but  my  sufferings  will  never 
make  me  forget  the  courtesy  due  to  ladies."  During 
the  few  days  the  vessels  were  together,  the  character  of 
the  Captain  of  the  Revenge,  gradually  unfolded  his  lof- 
ty daring,  his  chivalrous  spirit;  his  bold  and  gallant  na- 
val achievements,  which  were  related  by  the  Lieutenant 
to  many  a  listening  car,  raised  him  in  our  estimation, 
and  his  recent  conduct  was  such  as  to  fill  our  hearls.with 
gratitude.  The  beautiful  Miss  Anne ,  who  talk- 
ed and  chatted  with  him  in  so  sprightly  a  manner  was 
a  day  or  two  afterwards  with  her  two  companions  put 
on  board  a  vessel  (which  we  had  fallen  in  with)  hound 

to  the  island  of .     1  did  not  see  Miss  .\nne  again, 

until  at  L'Orient  some  time  afterwards,  when  she  was 
the  Jf7/e  of  I /le  far  famed  Captain  (f  the  Revenge ." 

1  copietl,    or  rather  took  a  copy   of  the  above  many 
years  ago,  and  think  it  would   make  a    happy   termina-  j 
lion  of  the  Captain's  papers.       Mrs.    Convngham  often 
told  me  the  story  as  described   by  the  gentleman  who 
wrote  the  above. 

Correspondence  in  relation  to  Lieutenant  Ilelc  and  others. 
New  York,  Oct.  27,  1778. 
SiH — Admiral  Gambler  having  been  intormed  that  a 
Pilot  of  the  name  of  Welbank,  lately  employed  in  the 
Hothan  sloop,  sent  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Delaware 
is  now  closely  confined  in  a  dungeon  at  I'hiladelphia, 
and  intended  to  be  immediately  prosecuted  to  death, on 
the  pretence  of  his  being  a  deserter  from  the  American 


ng  of  the  imprisonment  of  Hale  and  others,  and 
another  on  the  same  subject,  addressed  to  the  same 
persons,  dated  Dec.  25th,  1778. 

Ardent,  ofi' New  York,  signed  J.  GAMBIER,  Rear 
Admiral  of  the  Blue,  and  Commander-in-chief  of 
his  Majesty's  vessels. 

Pbiiadelphia,  Nov.  28th,  1778. 
Sir — Your  letter  of  the  15th,  respecting  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  Hothan  sloop,  has  been  laid  before 
Congress,  and  I  am  instructed  to  inform  you  that  as  the 
manifests  on  board  that  vessel  were  of  a  seditidus  na- 
ture and  intended  to  open  an  unwarrantable  correspon- 
dence, their  being  covered  by  a  flag  of  truce  is  by 
no  means  an  extenuation  of  the  offence.  That  as  no 
respect  is  due  by  the  Law  of  Nations  to  a  flag  of  truce 
when  employed  in  illicit  practices,  so  when  detected  air 
the  rights  of  the  flag  arc  forfeited;  nor  does  the  acci- 
dental wreck  of  the  vessel  in  question  make  any  dis- 
tinction in  favor  of  those  who  navigated  her.  That  the 
resolution  of  Congress,  authorizing  the  seizure  of  the 
flag,  being  subsequent  to  the  fact  complained  of  in  that 
resolution,  requires  no  justification.  The  fact  must  ne- 
cessarily precede  both  the  complaint  and  the  measures 
for  preventing  the  consequences  of  the  fact.  That  ad- 
dressing the  manifesto  in  the  first  instance  to  Congress 
docs  nut  prove  that  it  was  not  sedition,  since  it  was  a( 
the  same  time  addressed  to  the  several  Assemblys  of 
these  United  States,  to  the  Clergy,  to  the  officers  of  the 
American  Army,  and  to  the  People  at  large;  which  in- 
contestibly  shews  it  to  be  seditious  and  unwarrantable. 
That  notwithstanding  the  implied  threat  of  retaliation, 
had  there  been  greater  danger  in  it  than  there  is.  Con- 
gress would  nevertheless  have  adhered  to  such  measures 
as  are  justified  by  reason  and  conducive  to  the  public 
good.  I  have  the  honor,  &c. 

HENRY  LAURENS, 
President  if  Congress. 
To  James  GAMBitr,  Esq.  Rear  Admiral  of  the  Bluf, 
and  Commander  in  Chief,  5iC. 
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Tile  Lieutenant  'Hele,  referred  to  in  the  preceding^ 
correspondence  was  afterwards  placed  in  strict  confine- 
ment, with  others,  by  order  of  the  Congress,  on  account 
of  the  severe  treatment  Captain  Gustavus  Conyngham 
experienced  in  New  York,  on  his  passage  to  England, 
and  in  England  when  a  prisoner. 

Early  in  the  month  of  October,  1778,  Admiral  Gam- 
bier  provided  a  number  of  vessels  with  Flags  of  Truce, 
and  commanded  by  naval  officers,  and  sent  them  to  va- 
rious places  with  a  manifesto.  Tlie  vessel  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Hele  was  wrecked  in  her  passage  up  the 
Delaware,  and  the  Manifesto  being  shown  by  them, 
Hele  and  the  crew  were  thrown  into  prison  on  a  charge 
of  endeavoring  to  throw  sedition  in  \he  Colonies.  The 
fact  was  fully  substantiated,  and  Hele  was  kept  in  con- 
finement. 

The  case  of  Hele  occasioned  much  ferment  and  ex- 
citement among  the  Captains  of  British  vessels,  which 
was  heightened  upon  hearing  that  he  was  detained  to 
answer  the  conduct  of  the  English  towards  Capt.  Con- 
yngham.  As  the  life  of  Capt.  Conyngham  had  been 
threatened.  Congress  was  prepared  to  retaliate  in  case 
of  his  execution  by  immediately  having  Hele  and  his 
fellow  prisoners  hung. 

Copkdfrom  the  papers  of  Guslaous  Conyngham,  shew- 
ing the  want  and  sufferinsrs  of  the  Prisoners  previous  to 
1779.     Mributed  to  Edmund  Burke. 
Observations  on  the  Ministerial  arguments  against  put- 
ting the  American  Prisoners  on  the  same  footing  with 
respect  to   provisions,  as  the  French,  Spanish,  and 
Dutch  Prisoners. 

On  the  £9th  of  June  last,  Mr.  Fox  moved  in  the  House 
of  Commons  the  following  resolution: 

"That  it  is  the  opinion  ef  this  House  that  the  Ameri- 
can Prisoners  ought  to  be  put  on  the  s.ame  footing  with 
respect  to  provisions,  as  the  prisoners  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland."     This  motion  wjs  negatived. 

The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  then  made  the  follow- 
ing motion. 

"That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that  the  allowance  to 
the  American  prisoners,  is  to  each  prisoner,  per  week, 
seven  quarts  of  beer,  seven  pounds  of  bread,  four 
pounds  and  a  half  of  meat,  four  ounces  of  butter,  and 
six  ounces  of  cheese,  together  with  two  pints  of  peas  or 
greens  in  lieu  thereof;  and  that  the  s.aid  American  pris- 
oners have  during  their  confinement  been  remarkably 
healthy."         Carried. 

Mr.  Fox  then  moved— "That  it  appears  to  this  House 
that  the  allowance  of  bread  to  the  American  prisoners  is 
per  day  half  a  pound  less  than  is  allowed  to  the  prison- 
ers of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland." 

Lord  North  admitted  the  fact,  but  in  order  to  prevent 
it  from  appearing  on  the  publick  journal,  moved  the  pre- 
vious question,  which  was  carried. 

The  Lord  Advocate  then  moved  —That  it  appears  to 
this  House  that  the  clothing  furnished  to  the  American 
prisoners  is  fully  suflicient,  and  is  sent  as  often  as  it  is 
wanted.         Carried. 

A  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  his 
Grace  the  Dtike  of  Richmond,  for  putting  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners  on  equal  terms,  in  point  of  food,  with  the 
French,  Spanisli  and  Dutch  prisoners.     Negatived. 

Whether  the  allowance  made  by  government  is  sufR- 
cient  to  keep  the  American  prisoners  in  health  and  spir- 
its, without  the  assistance  of  charitable  contributions. — 
This  is  a  question  of  pressing  importance;  the  last  shil- 
ling of  the  charitable  donations  is  distributed,  and  the 
Americans  are  reduced  to  the  situution  in  which  they 
were  betere  any  subscription  was  made  for  their  relief 
It  will  be  therefore  in  a  short  time  perceived,  whether 
the  allowance  made  by  Government  be  sufficient  to 
keep  the   prisoners  in  health  and  spirits.     Those  who 

•Christopher  Hele    or  Hale,  also  spelt  Hall,  in  some 
of  the  Continental  papers.     He   was  released  by  order 
of  Congress,  upon  parole,  to  continue  in  Phil.adelnhia. 
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remember  the  situation  of  theprisoners,in  the  very  early 
part  of  tluir  confinement,  are  deeply  apprehensive  of 
the  mischief  which  will  probably  ensue;  for  they  know 
during  the  years  1777,1778,  the  .American  prisoners 
were  so  severely  distressed  and  pinched  with  hunger  as 
to  kill  and  eat  dogs  which  they  enticed  into  the  prison. 
The  Lord  Advocate  himself  appears  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  the  subscriptions,  for  his  first  motion 
states  two  facts,  which  are  unconnected,  and  which  he 
does  not  venture  to  connect — the  allowance  of  provi- 
sions and  the  health  of  the  prisoners.  He  was  well  aware 
that  these  two  facts  would  not  connect  and  coalesce 
without  the  help  of  a  third  consideration — the  charita- 
ble contributions;  but  these  he  artfully  keeps  out  of 
sight.  He  did  not  venture  to  slate  that  the  health  of 
the  prisoners  was  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  govern- 
ment allowance. 

It  was  argued  "That  the  diet  cf  prisoners,  as  persons 
in  a  state  of  inactivitj',  ought  to  be  sparing,  and  that 
just  enough  to  sustain  life  ought  to  be  the  measure;  for  if 
more  than  sufficient  be  allowed  it  would  render  the  pris- 
oners unhealthy,  by  producing  gross  humors;  or  if  they 
sold  the  superabundant  it  was  probable  spirits  would  be 
purchased,  and  renderthem  unhealthy  and  unhappy." 

Admitting  this  argument  in  its  full  force,  and  connect- 
ing it  with  the  circumstance  of  the  prisoners  having 
been,  during  confinement,  m  good  health  and  free  from 
gross  humors;  it  manifestly  follows  that  they  have  not 
hitherto  had  more  than  sufficient,  although  it  is  an  in- 
contestible  fact,that  the  government  allowance  has  been 
largely  aided  by  charitable  contribution?.  It  seems  al- 
most unnecessary  to  strengthen  this  observation,  by  add 
ing,  that  if  the  American  prisoners  have  net  had  more 
than  necessary  with  the  help  of  charitable  contributions, 
they  will  have  less  than  sufficient  without  such  aid. 

It  was  contended  by  Lord  Loughborough,  "That  in 
France  it  was  usual  fir  all  persons  to  consume  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  bread  than  was  the  custom  in  this 
country,  and  therefore  it  was  reasonable  to  allow  to  the 
French  prisoners  a  greater  proportion  of  bread  than  of 
meat." 

Very  well,  but  was  it  not  al.so  admitted  by  the  noble 
Lord,  "that  an  American,  like  an  Englishman,  was  ac- 
customed to  eat  more  animal  food  than  bread,  and  there- 
fore in  apportioning  his  allowance,  that  circumstance  re- 
quired attention." 

Yet  the  American  is  not  allowed  a  greater  quantity  of 
meat  than  the  Frenchman;  his  allow.ance  of  meat  is 
equivalent  to  the  Frenchman,  but  his  allowance  of 
bread  is  one  third  less;  so  that  the  American  is  allowed 
no  more  bread  for  three  days  than  is  allowed  to  the 
Frenchman  for  two,  and  the  former  must  subsist  twelve 
months  on  that  which  is  granted  to  the  latter  for  eiglit 
months.  This  great  disproportion  in  the  article  of  bread 
is  not  made  up  in  that  of  animal  food,  the  allowance  of 
meat  being  equal  to  both  Frenchman  and  American, 
although  the  latter,  it  has  been  stated,  require  from  hab- 
it a  greater  proportion  of  animal  food  than  the  former. 
The  government  allowance  is  therefore  plainly  defi- 
cient in  the  article  either  of  bread  or  meat.  The  peti- 
tion of  the  prisoners  is  not  murmuring,  it  is  humble  and 
respectful,  reasonable  and  well-timed.  It  is  reasonable, 
because  it  prays  that  the  prisoners  may  be  placed  upon 
an  equality;  and  it  is  well-timed,  because  it  was  not 
asked  until  the  want  was  felt  by  the  failure  of  the  char- 
itable donations. 

It  was  said  "That  the  Americans  have  even  a  better 
allowance  than  our  own  soldiers  on  board  of  transports." 
The  Ministerial  speakers  spoke  triumpliantly,  and  Lord 
Sandwich  exultlngly  demanded  whetlier  the  House  w.is 
willing  to  admit  that  the  American  prisoners  ought  to 
have  a  larger  allowance  than  was  given  to  our  own  sol- 
diers going-  to  fight  in  the  cause  of  their  country."  Lord 
Sandwich  told  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth;  hf; 
neglected  purposely  to  inform  the  House  that  the  al- 
lowance he  alluded  to, was  given  to  the  soldiers  in  addi- 
tion to  their  pay,  and  that  the  masters  and  stewards  of 
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Transports  have  an  extra  stock  of  provisions,  which 
they  dispose  of  to  the  soldiers  by  means  of  Serjeant 
Master's  votes. 

Again — "That  a  pound  of  bread  is  the  ordinary  gaol 
allowance  througliont  the  kingdom;  and  that  only  a 
groat  a  day  is  allowed  to  those  persons  who  have  sur- 
rendered their  all,  and  are  stiU  detained  jn  prison  by 
their  creditors;  and  also  that  the  like  sum  was  allowed 
to  the  rebel  prisoners  in  the  year  1745,  by  means  of 
which  allowance  they  were  furnished  with  thelike  quan- 
tity of  bread,  beer,  beef,  &c.  as  is  now  allowed  to  the 
American  rebel  prisoners."  The  American  prisoners 
are  cornpared  to  three  classes  of  prisoners  and  the  ten- 
dency is  to  show  that  the  Americans  have  not  been 
treated  worse. 

The  imprisonment  of  persons  committed  on  criminal 
prosecutions  seldom  exceeds  six  months,but  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners  remain  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time — 
time  enough  to  waste  the  constitution  and  destroy  the 
strongest.  Many  are  in  prison  for  upwards  of  3  years, 
and  many  have  been  coinpelled  to  escape  from  tlie 
hardness  of  their  fare  by  digging  and  undermining  their 
prison  walls. 

Prisoners  for  debt.  These  are  paid  by  their  creditors 
2s.  id.  weekly.  The  rigor  of  the  creditor  seldom  ex- 
ceeds many  months,  and  such  is  the  clemency  of  the  law 
that  if  the  allowance  be  not  duly  paid  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  immediate  release  ensues.  The  acts  (if 
insolvency  afford  a  comforting  prospect  of  relief  to  the 
prisoner. 

The  rebels  of  1745 — These  were  allowed  4rf  a  day, 
which  procured  for  them  the  same  quantity  of  provi- 
sions now  given  to  the  American  rebels.  They  were 
soon  brought  to  trial,  and  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
a  spare  diet  when  at  home,  and  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  tliey  were  supplied  by  their  Jacobite  friends, 
both  with  victuals  and  diet,  and  that  to  excess.  The  A- 
mcrican  prisoners  are  all  in  a  similar  state  of  necessity, 
and  therefore  cannot  aid  each  other;  but  in  our  gaols 
many  of  the  prisoners  have  more  than  enough  and  can 
supply  the  more  indigent. 

English  prisoners  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a 
friend;  enjoying  his  benevolence,  his  sympathy,  and  his 
compassion — but  few,  very  few,  have  not  a  friend  either 
to  pity  them  in  their  distress,  or  to  relieve  their  necessi- 
ties. 

The  American  prisoners  are  separated  from  their 
fnends  by  an  immense  ocean,  and  are  only  indebted  for 
acts  of  kindness  to  the  charitable  and  humane  of  that 
country  where  they  are  enclosed  in  prison. 

One  circumstance  is  strong  evidence  of  the  American 
prisoners  wanting  bread  "that  they  have  expended  more 
than  one  half  of  the  money  given  thein  in  the  purchase 
of  bread."  The  American  prisoners  must  now  live  on 
the  prison^allowance,  unless  the  friends  of  humanity 
again  interpose  in  their  behaifi  the  last  of  the  monev  ha"s 
been  distributed  at  Forten  on  the  tenth  of  July,  1781, 
and  at  Mill  Prison  some  time  before. 

Tlie  charitable  contributions  have  been  large  in  cloth- 
ing, but  scarce  any  has  been  delivered  to  the  prisoners 
at  Forten  for  two  years  and  a  half  past. 

The  prisoners  have  been  said  to  be  in  good  spirits.but 
they  are  true  Englislimen  in  this  respect,  for  they  bear 
their  confinement  very  ill.  Some  have  died  of  grief- 
John  Marshal  at  Haslar,  Mr.  James  Bostock  and  Mr. 
Wm.  Huies  at  Forten.  The  same  has  occurred  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  on  board  Prison  ships.  If  the  prisoners  were 
cheerful, it  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  cause  in  which 
they  are  embarked,  which  has  obtained  for  them  the  ap- 
probation of  the  virtuous  and  enlightened  Members  of 
Parliament,  and  indeed  of  the  world.  Suffering  in  a 
meritorious  cause  gives  them  that  cheerfulness  which 
has  been  artfully  attributed  to  theu-  pretended  plentiful 
and  abundant  allowance  ofprovisions. 

London,  .iut;ust,1781. 

The  foregoing   is   respectfully    addressed   to  the 
Iriends  of  suffering  humanity. 


MASSACRE  AT  WYOMINR  &  DEFEAT  OF 
THE  INDIANS  BY  GEN.  SULLIVAN. 

The  following  year  (1776)  commenced  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  the  American  Colonies,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure gave  peace  to  Wyoming  in  the  midst  of  war,  by  re- 
moving from  Pennsylvania  the  authority  of  the  Proprie- 
taries, and  royal  Governors.  During  this  interval  of 
comparative  repose,  three  com])anies  of  troops  were 
enlisted  at  Wyoming  for  the  service  of  the  United  Co- 
lonies. They  were  attached  to  the  Connecticut  line 
and  made  part  of  the  troops  of  that  Colony.  At  this 
time  a  full  enumeration  of  the  population  at  Wyoming 
was  made,  and  the  settlements  were  found  to  contain 
five  thousand  soids.  Their  militia  at  the  same  time 
amounted  to  one  thousand  one  hundred  men,  capable 
of  bearing  arms:*  and  of  this  force  about  three  hundred 
enlisted  to  serve  against  tlie  common  enemy.  After 
their  march,  the  settlers  continued  to  guard  themselves 
with  increased  vigilance.  Regular  garrison  duty  was 
performed  in  the  several  fortifications  by  classes  of  the 
militia  in  successive  order;  in  addition  to  which,  a  pa- 
trol called  the  "Scout,"  was  established  through  the 
Valley,  which  was  on  duty  night  and  dav  in  succession, 
exploring  all  thickets  and  unfrequented  grounds,  in 
search  of  any  lurking  enemy  which  might  have  come  to 
disturb  their  peace,  or  spy  out  the  land. 

The  frontier  settlements  of  the  different  Colonies  were 
at  this  time  continually  harrassed  by  incursive  parties  of 
British  troops  and  Indians,  from  Canada;  and  the  surren- 
der of  General  Burgoyne  which  took  place  in  October 
(1777)  did  not  produce  an  abandonment  of  the  system. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1778  a  force  consisting  of  about 
eight  hundred  men,  and  composed  of  British  regulars, 
tories  and  Indians,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  John 
Butler,  assembled  at  Niagara  and  marched  to  the  re- 
duction of  Wyoming.  The  Indians  were  in  number 
about  four  hundred,  and  were  commanded  by  Urandt,f 
a  warlike  chief,  of  mixed  blood.  At  Tioga  Point  these 
troops  procured  boats  and  rafts  of  wood  upon  which 
they  floated  down  the  Susquehanna  until  they  arrived 
about  twenty  miles  above  Wyoming  Fort.  Here  they 
landed  the  latter  part  of  June.  On  the  evening  of  the 
2nd  of  July  they  took  possession  of  a  Fort  which  the 
settlers  had  built  on  the  bank  of  the  river  about  a  mile 
below  the  head  of  t!ie  valley,  called  Fort  Wintermoot. 
From  this  For',  which  tlie  Hritish  cominander  made  his 
head  quarters,  were  sent  small  scouting  parties  in  search 
of  plunder  and  provisions,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  the 
situation  and  strength  of  the  force  which  remained  for 
the  defence  of  the  settlement. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  these  troops  the  settlers  collect- 
ed their  principal  forces  in  a  fortification  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  at  a  large  eddy  in  the  stream  be- 
low Monockonock  Island  and  about  three  miles  above 
Wyoming  Fort.  This  fort  had  been  built  and  defended 
by  forty  of  the  settlers  in  that  vicinity,  and  had  thence 
obtained  the  name  of  "Forty  Fort."  The  Garrison  now 
assembled  here,  consisted  of  the  most  active  of  the  set- 
tlers, and  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  eight 
men,  a  small  party  being  left  in  the  other  forts  for  the 
protection  of  the  settlement  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 
About  a  month  previous  messengers  had  been  sent  from 
the  .settlers  to  the  Continental  army,  to  inform  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  their  situation,  and  to  request  that  a 
detachment  might  be  sent  to  their  assistance. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  July,  the  officers  of  the 
garrison  at  Fortv  Fort  held  a  council  to  determine  on 
the  propriety  of  marching  from  the  fort,  and  attacking 
the  enemy  wherever  found.  The  debates  in  this  coun- 
cil of  war  are  said  to  have  been  conducted  with  much 
warmth  and   animation.     The  ultimate   determination 


•See  memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut, 
Oct.  20,   1784. 

f  Brandt  is  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  Sip  WiUiani 
Johnson  bv  an  Indian  woman. 
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was  one  on  which  ilepcndL-d  the  lives  of  tlie  garrison  1  the  rear  of  the  left,  gave  orders  for  that  win;,' to  /«// 
and  the  safely  of  the  scttK'ments.  On  one  s'lda  it  was  huck,\n  order  to  prevent  being  surrounded  l>y  the  ene- 
contcnded  that  their  enemies  were  daily   increasing  in    my.     At  the  sanje  time  Col.  John   r.ullcr  finding  that 


numbers — that  ihcy  would  plunder  the  settlements  of 
all  kinds  of  property,  and  would  accumulale  the  means 
of  carrying  on  the  war  while  they  themselves  would 
become  weaker;  that  the  harvest  would  soon 
be  ripe,  and  would  be  gathered  or  destroyed  by 
their  enemies,  and  all  iheir  means  of  sustenance  during 
the  succeeding  winter  wovdd  fail;  that  probably  all 
their  messengers  were  killed,  and  as  there  had  been 
more  than  sufficient  time,  and  no  assistance  arrived, they 
would  probably  receive  none,  and  consequently  now 
was  the  proper  time  to  make  the  attack.  On  the  other 
side  it  was  argued  that  probably  some  or  all  the  messen- 
gers may  have  arrived  at  head  quarters,  but  that  the  ab 


the  line  of  the  settlers  did  not  extend  as  far  towards  the 
river  as  his  own,  doubled  that  end  of  his  line,  which  was 
protected  by  a  thick  growth  of  brushwood,  and  having 
brought  a  pjfrty  of  his  British  regulars  to  act  in  column 
upon  that  wing,  threw  Col.  Zebulon  Uutler's  troops  in- 
to some  confusion. 

The  orders  of  Col.  Denison  for  his  troops  to  fall 
iacA,  having  been  understood  by  many  to  mean  are- 
Ireal,  the  troops  began  to  retire  in  mucli  disorder.  The 
savages  considered  tliis  as  a  flight,  and  commencing  a 
most  hideous  yell,  rushed  forward  with  their  rifles  and 
tomahawks,  and  cut  the  retiring  line  to  pieces.  In  tliis 
situation  it  was  found  impossible  to  rally  and  form  the 


sence  of  the  Commander  in  chief  may  have  produced  '  troops,   and  the  rout  became  general  throughout  the 


delay;  that  one  or  two  weeks  more  may  bring  the  de- 
sired assistance,  and  that  to  attack  the  enemy,  superior 
as  they  were  in  number,  out  of  the  limits  of  their  own 
fort,  would  produce  almost  certain  destruction  to  the 
settlement  and  thems-etves,  and  captivity  and  slavery — 
perhaps  torture,  to  their  wives  and  children.  While 
these  debates  were  progressing,  five  men  belonging  to 


line.  The  settlers  fled  in  every  direction  and  were  in- 
stantly followed  by  the  savages,  who  killed  or  took 
prisoners  whoever  came  within  their  react:.  Some 
succeded  in  reaching  the  river  and  escaped  by  swim- 
ming across;  and  others  fled  to  the  mountains;  and  the 
savages,  too  much  occupied  with  plunder,  gave  up  the 
pursuit.     AVhen  the  first  intelligence  was  received  in 


Wyoming,  but  who,  at  that  time,  held  commissions  in  I  the\illage  of  Wilkesbarre  that  the  battle  was  lost,  the 
the  continental  army,  arrived  at  the  Fort.  They  had  |  women  fled  with  their  children  to  the  mountains,  on 
received  information  that  a  force  from  Niagara  had  I  their  way  to  the  settlements  on  the  Delaware,  where 
marched  to  destroy  the  settlements  on  the  Susquehanna,  :  many  of  them  at  length  arrived  after  suifering  extreme 
and  being  unable  to  bring  with  them  any  re-enforce-  :  hardships.  Many  of  the  men  who  escaped  the  battle, 
ments,  they  resigned  their  appointments  and  hastened  j  together  with  their  women  and  children  who  were  un- 
immediately  to  the  protection  of  their  families.  They  able  to  travel  on  foot,  took  refuge  in  Wyoming  i'ort, 
bad  heard  nothing  of  the  messengers,  neither  could  I  and  on  the  following  day  (July  4th,)  liutler  and  Urandt 
they  give  any  certain  information  as  to  the  probability  l  at  the  head  of  their  combined  forces  appeared  before 
of  relief.  the  fort  and   demanded  its   surrender.     The  garrison 

The  prospects  of  receiving  assistance  became  now  ;  being  without  any  etBcient  mtans  of  defence,  surren- 
extremely  uncertain.  'I'he  advocates  for  the  attack  pre- '  dered  the  fort  on  articles  of  capitulation,  by  which  the 
vailed  in  the  council,  and  at  dawn  of  day  on  the  morn-  1  settlers,  upon  giving  up  their  fortifications,  prisoners, 
ing  of  the  third  of  July,  the  garrison  left  the  Fort,  and  \  and  military  stores,  were  to  remain  in  the  country  un- 
began  their  march  up  the  river  under  the  command  of!  molested,  provided  they  did  nut  again  take  up  arms. 
Colonel  Zebulon  Butler.  Having  proceeded  about  two  '  In  this  battle  about  three  hundred  of  the  settlers 
miles,  the  troops  halted  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  a  were  killed  or  missing,  and  from  a  great  part  of  whom 
reconnoilering  party  to  assertain  the  situation  of  the  !  no  intelligence  was  ever  afterwards  received.  The  of- 
cnemy.  Col.  Butler  rode  along  the  flank  of  the  column  ]  fleers  killed  were  one  Lieutenat  Colonel,  one  Major, 
to  invite  the  volunteers  for  this  service.  Abraham  Pike  !  ten  Captains,  six  Lieutenants,  and  two  linsigns. 
and  an  Irish  companion,  ufiercd  their  services,  and  they  I  A  considerable  nimiber  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dif- 
being  the  only  volunteers,  were  accepted.  The  scout  ferent  settlements  on  the  Susquehanna,  who,  from  their 
found  the  enemy  in  poi-session  of  Fort  Wlntermoot  and  !  attachment  to  the  British  cause,  were  denominated  to- 
occupying  huts  immediately  around  it;  carousing  in  sup- j  n'cs,  joined  the  British  and  savage  troops  previous  to 
posed  security;  but  on  their  retvu-n  to  the  advancing;  the  battle,  and  exhibited  instances  of  the  most  savage 
column,  they  met  two  strolling  Indians  by  whom  they  1  barbarity  in  the  manner  in  which  they  carried  on  the 
were  fired  upon,  and  u]>om  w  hom  they  immediately  re-  war  against  their  former  neighbours  and  friends.  One 
turned  the  fire  without  efVect.  The  settlers  hastened  '  instance  may  serve  to  show  the  desperate  feelings  which 
their  march  for  the  attack,  but  the  Indians  had  given  '  those  times  produced.  A  short  distance  below  the  bat- 
the  alarm,  and  the  advancing  troops  found  the  enemy  ;  tie  ground  there  is  a  large  island  in  the  ri\er  called 
already  formed  in  order  of  battle,  a  small  distance  from  i  "Monockonock  Island."  Several  of  the  settlers,  while 
their  fort,  with  their  right  flank  covered  by  a  swamp,  !  the  battle  and  pursuit  continued,  succeeded  in  swim- 
and  their  left,  restingupon  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  !  ming  to  this  island,  where  they  conceahd  theniselves 
settlers  immediately  displayed  their  column,  and  form- '  among  the  logs  and  brushwood  upon  it.  Their  arms 
ed  in  corresponding  order;  but  as  the  enemy  was  much  had  been  thrown  away  in  their  flight,  previous  to  their 
superior  in  numbers  their  lino  was  much  more  exfen- !  entering  the  river,  so  that  they  were  in  a  manner  de- 
sive.  Pine  woods  and  bushes  covered  the  battle  ground  {  fenceless.     Two  of  them  in  particulir  were   concealed 


inconsequence  of  which,  the  movements  of  the  troops 
could  net  be  so  quickly  discovered,  nor  so  well  aseer- 
tained.  Col.  Zebulon  Butler  had  command  of  the  right, 
and  was  opposed  by  Col,  John  Butler  at  the  head  of 
the  British  troops 'on  the  left.  Col.  Nathan  Denison 
commanded  the  left,  opposed  by  Brandt  at  the  head  of 


.jear  and  in  sight  of  each  other.  While  in  this  situati< 
they  observed  several  of  the  enemy  who  had  pursued 
and  fired  at  them  while  they  were  swimming  the  river, 
preparing  to  follow  them  to  the  island  with  their  guns. 
On  reaching  the  island  they  immediately  w  iped  their 
guns  and  loaded  them.     One  ef  them  with  his  loaded 


his  Indians  on  the  enemj  's  right.  The  battle  commenc-  ;  gun  soon  passed  close  by  one  of  these  men  who  lay  con- 
ed at  about  forty  rods  distant,  and  continued  about fif- i  cealed  from  his  view,  and  was  immediately  rectgnizcd 
teen  mintues  tlirough  the  woods  and  brush  without  I  by  him  to  be  the  brother  -of  his  companion  who  was 
much  execution.  At  this  time  Brandt  with  his  Indians,  I  concealed  near  him,  but  who,  being  a  tory,  had  joined 
having  penetrated  the  swamp,  turned  the  left  flank  of  i  the  enemy.  He  passed  slowly  along,  carefully  cxara- 
ihe  settlers'  line,  and  with  a  terrible  war-whoop  and  '  ining  every  covert,  and  directly  perceived  his  brother 
savage  yell,  made  a  desperate  charge  upon  the  troops  j  in  his  place  of  concealment.  He  .-uddcniy  stopped  ami 
composing  that  wing,  which  fell  verv  fast,  and  were  im-  '  said,  "so  it  is  you,  is  it'  His  brother  finding  that  he 
mediately  cut  to  pieces  wiili  the  tomahawk.  Cul.  Men-  .  was  discovered,  immmcdiately  came  forward  a  few  steps, 
isnn  having  ascertained  that   the  savages   weie  gaining  i  sn<l  falling  on  liis  knees,   begged  him 'o  «pare  h's  hfc, 
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promising'  to  live  witli  him  and  serve  him,  and  even  to 
be  his  slave  as  long  as  he  lived,  if  he  would  only  spare 
his  life,  "dll  this  is  mighty  guud,"  replied  the  savage 
hearted  brother  of  the  supplicating  man,  "but  youarea 
d'**''d  relet;"  and  deliberately  presenting  his  rifle, 
shot  him  dead  on  tlie  spot.  The  other  settler  made 
his  escape  from  tlie  island,  and  having  related  this  fact, 
the  tory  brother  thought  it  prudent  to  accompany  the 
Uritiili  troops  on  their  return  to  Can.ida. 

The  conditions  of  the  capitulation  were  entirely  dis- 
regarded by  the  Britisli  and  savage  forces,  and  after  the 
fort  was  delivered  up;  all  kinds  of  barbarities  were  com- 
mitted by  them.  The  village  of  Wilkesbarre,  consist- 
ing of  twenty  three  houses,  was  burnt;  men  and  their 
wives  v/ere  separated  from  each  other  and  carried  into 
captivity;  their  property  was  plundered  and  the  settle- 
ment laid  waste.  The  remainder  of  the  inhabitants 
were  driven  from  the  Valley,  and  compelled  to  proceed 
on  foot  sixty  miles  through  the  great  swamp  almost 
without  food  or  clotliing.  A  number  perished  in  the 
journey,  principally  women  and  children— some  died  of 
their  wounds,  others  wandered  from  the  path  in  search 
of  food  and  were  lost,  and  those  who  survived,  called 
the  wiUderness  through  which  they  passed  "The  Shades 
of  Death;"  an  appellation  which  it  has  since  retained. — 
On  their  way  through  the  swamp,  the  unhappy  fugi- 
gitives  met  a  detachment  of  regular  troops  from  the 
continental  army  under  the  command  ofCapt.  Spalding, 
which  in  consequence  of  the  representations  made  by 
the  messengers,  had  bten  sent  to  tlie  relief  of  the  in- 
habitants at  Wyoming;  but  as  all  was  now  lost,  they 
returned  to  the  Delaware,  and  the  remnant  of  the  in- 
habitants proceeded  to  tlieir  former  homes  in  Connecti- 
cut. 

[Capt.  Spalding  and  his  company  remained  at 
Stroudsburg  about  four  weeks,and  learning  that  but  few 
Indians  continued  at  Wyoming  came  immediately  to 
Wilkesbarre  and  took  possession  of  the  desolated  coun- 
try, under  the  command  of  Col.  Z.  Butler,  by  whom 
they  had  been  joined,  together  with  some  others  of  the 
settlers,  about  the  time  of  their  departure.  Soon  after 
their  arrival,  they  built  a  fort  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
a  short  distance  below  the  cenlie  of  the  present  bo- 
rough of  Wilkesbarre.  This  they  occupied  as  a  home 
about  eleven  months,  when  Gen.  Sullivan  and  his  army 
arrived.  During  this  period  small  partiesof  Indiansocca- 
sionally  made  tlieir  appearance,  killing  or  taking  prison- 
ers.all  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  frill  into  their  hands. 
The  Americans  in  return  despatched  an  Indian  whenev- 
er an  opportunity  presented  itself.  Sometime  in  March, 
1779,  the  fort  was  surrounded  by  about  250  Indians  and 
painted  tories.  They  commenced  an  attack  upon  the 
fori,  but  upon  a  cannon  being  fired  by  the  garrison,  the 
Indians  with  their  abettors  retreated,  burning  and  de- 
stroying every  thing  of  consequence  before  them.  On 
account  of  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  the 
Americans  did  not  pursue  them.] 

The  battle  and  massacre  at  Wyoming  having  pro- 
duced much  public  sensation,  the  commander  in  chief 
of  the  American  armies,  sent  a  detachment  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Sullivan,  to  drive  the  British  and  Indians  from  that  place 
and  to  lay  waste  the  Indian  country  along  the  north- 
western frontier.  These  troops  we're  to  receive  their 
military  stores  at  Easton  and  to  open  a  road  through 
the  swamp  by  which  their  baggage  was  to  be  transport- 
ed to  the  Susquehanna.  Some  unex])ected  delay  oc- 
curred in  the  departure  ofthe  expedition  from  the  Dela- 
ware, and  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  had  returned 
to  Wyoming  in  anticipation  ofthe  protection  to  be  af- 
forded by  Gen.  Sulli\an's  army,  were  under  apprehen- 
sions of  an  attack  from  lurking  hordes  of  Indians  who 
continued  among  the  mountainsnotwithstanding  thede- 
parture  ofthe  Canadian  troops,  'lo  afford  the  requi- 
."iite  protection  in  case  of  such  an  attack,  a  company  of 
troops  under  the  command  ofMnjor  Powell,  was  direct- 
ed to  inarch  by  the  small  path  through  the  swamp,  and 


form  a  garrison  in  Wyoming  fort  until  the  arrival  of  the 
main  army.  These  troops  not  appreliensive  of  any 
danger  proceeded  in  an  irregular  manner  along  the 
small  path  which  admitted  the  passage  of  single  files 
only,  and  were  fired  upon  on  the  20th  of  April  by  a 
body  of  Indians  in  ambush,  while  crossing  the  head  of 
Laurel  Kun,  near  the  summit  of  the  first  mountain.  In 
this  attack,  Capt.  Davis,  Lieut.  Jones  and  four  men, 
were  killed,  and  the  remainder  of  the  troops  having  re- 
treated a  short  distance,  and  formed  for  battle,  succeed- 
ed in  dispersing  the  Indians  who  fled  after  a  few  scat- 
tering discharges,  when  the  troops  entered  the  Valley. 
The  remains  of  Capt.  Davis  and  Lieut.  Jones  were  re- 
moved to  the  burial  ground  in  Wilkesbarre,  where  the 
Brotherhood  erected  a  rough  stone  monument  with  a 
suitable  insciiption  over  their  graves. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  {1779,)  Geneial  Sullivan  arrived 
with  the  main  body  ofthe  troops. 

On  the  22d  day  of  July,  a  company  of  Pennsylvania 
mihtia,  who  had  marched  to  Lackawaxen  for  the  pro- 
tection ofthe  settlements  in  that  vicinity,  were  attacked 
by  a  body  of  one  hundred  &  forty  Indians,  and  between 
forty  and  fifty  ofthe  militia  were  either  killed  or  made 
prisoners. 

Gen.  Sullivan,  having  ascertained  that  the  Canadian 
troops  and  their  Indian  allies  had  removed  up  the  Susi. 
quehanna  where  they  continued  their  plunders,  resolv- 
ed to  follow  them,  and  if  possible  give  them  battle.  Ac- 
cordingly on  Saturday  the  31st  of  July,  his  whole  army 
departed  from  Wyoming  and  moved  up  the  river  on  the 
eastern  shore.  His  baggage  occupied  one  hundred 
a'.id  twenty  boats  and  two  tlioussnd  horses,  the  former 
of  which  were  arranged  in  regularorder  upon  the  river, 
b.  were  propelled  against  the  stream  by  soldiers  with  set- 
ting poles,  having  a  sufficient  guard  of  troops  to  accom- 
pany them.  The  horses,  which  carried  the  provisions 
for  the  daily  subsistance  of  the  troops,  passed  along  the 
narrow  path  in  single  file,  and  formed  a  line  extending 
about  six  miles.  'I'he  boats  formed  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance as  they  moved  in  order  from  their  moorings  and  as 
they  passed  the  Fort  received  a  grand  salute,  which 
was  returned  by  the  loud  cheers  ofthe  boat-men.  The 
whole  scene  formed  a  military  display  surpassing  any 
which  had  ever  been  exhibited  at  Wyoming,  and  was 
well  calculated  to  form  a  powerful  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  those  lurking  parties  of  savages  which  still 
continued  to  range  upon  the  mountains  from  which  all 
these  movements  were  visible  for  many  miles.  Gen. 
Sullivan  found  the  enemy,  consistingofaboutone  thou- 
sand men,  collected  ne,ar  Newtown  on  the  Tioga  river, 
where  they  had  strongly  entrenched  themselves  behind 
a  breastwork  extending  across  a  bend  of  the  river, 
which  covered  their  rear.  In  this  position  he  attacked 
them  on  the  29tli  of  August,  and  obtained  a  complete 
victory,  having  driven  them  from  the  breastwork  across 
the  river,wheiice  they  fled  precipitately  into  the  woods. 
He  then  proceeded  into  the  Indan  country,  and  having 
destroyed  eighteen  villages,  and  laid  waste  the  country 
as  far  as  the  Genesee  river,  returned  by  the  way  of  Tioga 
Point  to  Wyoming.  The  army  arrived  at  Wyoming  on 
the  7th  of  October,  1779 — and  on  the  following  day  an 
entertainment  was  given  by  order  of  Col.  Butler.  On  the 
10th  of  this  month  the  army  left  the  Valley,  and  on  the 
15tli  arrived  at  Easton 

After  the  return  of  Gen.  Sullivan,  several  parlies  of 
Indians,stimulated  by  revenge  for  the  losses  theyhad  sus- 
tained,continued  to  range  among  the  mountains  of  Wy- 
oming in  thirst  of  vengeance  upon  the  white  people, 
and  occasionally  caught,  and  tortured  in  the  most  cruel 
manner,  any  defenceless  individuals  who  came  in  their 
way.  Several  companies  of  rustick  troops  were  enlist- 
ed in  the  frontier  settlements  of  Pennsylvania,  to  pfd" 
tect  the  inhabitants  against  these  incursions,  and  one 
from  Northampton  County,  commanded  by  William 
Sloyer,  having  proceeded  on  their  march  to  Susque- 
hanna, were  refreshing  themselves  at  a  small  streamwhich 
falls  into  the  Little  Nescopcck  Creek,  a  short  distance  a- 
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bove  the  village  of  Conyng'liam.whcn  they  were  sudden- 
ly attacked  by  a  party  consisting'  of  forty  Indians  and  one 
white  man,  who  killed  eleven  of  the  company  and  mor- 
tally wounded  two  others.  As  soon  as  the  iroups  could 
recover  their  guns,  the  fire  was  returned,  and  in  the  at- 
tack, ten  of  the  Indians  were  killed,  and  one  mortally 
wounded.The  Indians  in  their  retreat  carried  away  three 
prisoners,  who  however,  escaped  from  them  the  next 
night  at  Nanticoke,  where  the  wounded  Indian  died. 

The  dantjer  of  Indian  wars  being  in  a  great  measure 
removed,  the  inhabitants  returneil  in  great  numbers  to 
their  possessions  at  Wyoming,  where  their  settlements 
again  flourished,  and  their  Village  was  re-built. 


WYOMING. 

•••And  is  this  Wyoming?     O,  Wyoming! 
Am  I  within  thy  fairy  bowers'     Are  these 
The  classic  shades  mine  island  bard  doth  sing 
So  sweetly'    Was  it 'neath  those  dark  green  trees 
That  Henry  woo'd  his  Gertrude?  Is  this  breeze 
That  fans  my  brow  with  its  cool  morning  wing. 
The  same  that  'mid  the  sweeping  circle  bore 
Dark  Outallissis'  song  around  yon  sunny  shore? 

O  vale  of  bliss!  Though  bosomed  in  the  wild, 

Deep  in  the  silent  west,  thou'rt  not  unsung. 

How  oft  o'er  yon  blue  sea,  while  yet  a  child, 

O'er  tales  of  thee  enraptured  have  I  hung, 

And  roam'd,  in  fancy,  these  wild  shades  among: 

And  now  1  smile  to  see  thee,  though  exiled. 

Roll  up  ye  mists  of  morn!  thut  I  may  view 

If  of  those  dewy  bowers,  my  childhood's  dream  be  true! 

The  same!  Yet  no!  Not  even  the  poet's  song. 
Or  pencil's  skill,  can  sketch  thy  waters  wide. 
Blue  Susquehanna!   as  thou  svveep'st  along 
Through  those  wild  woods  that  wave  upon  thy  side; 
Here  dashing  o'er  the  rocks  in  crested  pride; 
There  steahng  silently  the  shades  among; 
Here  hiding  thy  bright  ripples  'midst  the  trees; 
There  flashing  to  the  sun,  and  foaming  to  tile  breeze! 

Genius  of  Europe!  Look'st  thou  on  the  Rhine 

With  bold-swept  lute  and  wildly  beaming  eyes? 

Do  Thames'  bright  waters  in  thy  numbers  shine? 

So  oft?  so  brilliantly?  Awake!  Arise! 

The  western  world  unveils  its  mysteries: 

Come  to  these  forests!   Turn  that  glance  of  thine 

On  these  majestic  waters  as  they  gleam! 

What  is  thy  wildest  flood  to  them' — a  brook!  a  stream! 

One  solitary  lute  has  sung  of  thee, 

JFair  Susquehanna!   while  by  bright  Garonne 

A  hundred  bards  awake  their  minstrelsy; 

Praising  its  beauties  at  the  set  of  sun. 

Yet,  oh!  through  yonder  mists  uproUing  dun, 

How  grandly  wave  your  forests  to  the  sky, 

Fresh  as  when  first  chaotic  glooms  uncurl'd. 

And  shew'd  to  angels'  eyes  the  new  created  world. 

And  silent  as  that  world,  these  woods!  there  wakes 

No  shout  from  far;  that  early  banquetter 

The  bee,  to  his  wild  flowers  amid  the  brakes, 

Hums  gaily  past;  the  wild  birds  also  stir, 

But  still  in  yon  far  town,  the  villager 

Is  wrapt  in  sleep ;  abroad  the  wild  deer  takes 

A  quiet  glance,  for  in  his  native  woods 

He  hears  no  hunter's  step  stir  on  his  solitudes. 

Dew -diamonds  fall  around  me  from  the  trees. 

And  morning  flow'rets  peep  from  forth  the  maze 

Of  the  wild  woods  around;  but  what  are  these? 

1  heed  them  not.     With  fix'd  glance  still  I  gaze 

On  yon  bright  flood!  Alas!  far  fiercer  blaze 

Than  now  illumes  thy  wave,  my  fancy  sees, 

Fair  river!   thougli  thus  smilingly  you  flow, 

As  if  on  thy  green  banks  ne'er  woke  the  wail  of  woe! 

Jtush  o'er  my  soul  the  horrors  of  that  night. 

When  on  thy  bloodstained  wave  pale  look'd  the  moon! 


I  see  the  beal-fire  flashing  on  yon  height; 
I  Ked  bursts  the  volley  on  night's  startled  noon: 
I  They  come!   they  come!  fierce  bands  on  rapine  bound, 

Witli  dusky  brow  and  scalp-knife  Hashing  bright. 

Fly!  Villagers!   Adown  the  burden'd  wind 

Shrill  sounds  the  fatal  wht)op !  Pause  not  to  glancebehind  . 

I  see  ye  stand,  a  pale  group,  on  yon  shore! 
Grey  sires,  with  tearless  eyes,  but  anguish  deep; 
And  maidens  that  will  dream  of  love  nonrnre; 
And  matrons  wild  that  wring  the  hand  and  weep; 
And  babes  new  wak'd  from  infancy's  calm  sleep, 
Wild  wand'ring  at  the  conflagration's  roar. 
Why  gaze,  ye  fugitives,  yon  uoods  between?        [seen.' 
Can  aught  in  yon  fierce  blaze   of  your  luv'd   homes  be 

Aw;<y!  away!  nor  linger  on  that  beach, 

In  )  onder  eddy  tosses  the  canoe. 

Some  peaceful  port  ye  yet  m.iy  safely  reach. 

In  vain,  in  vain!  there  burst  the  death  halloo. 

And  see!  dark  forms  the  brake  rush  wildly  through. 

Why  mercy  from  those  iron  hearts  beseech? 

Ah,  heaven!  what  scene  that  shiilly  whoop  succeeds' 

Beneath  the  tomahawk — child — parent — sister-bleeds! 

Not  then,  on  smiling  plains,  fair  Wyoming, 

Awoke  as  now,  the  glorious  eye  of  morn; 

But  pale  forms  on  thy  steep  banks  weltering: 

Thy  home  in  ruin — thy  f;rc-en  forests  torn — 

And  here  and  there  some  bleeding  swimmer  borne 

Down  the  deep  stream — all  ni;idh,  buft'eting 

For  life,  the  wave — yet  pausing  oft  to  hear 

If  still  the  cry  of  blood  nmg  on  his  torlur'd  ear! 

And  there  were  dark  forms  on  yon  jutting  steep, 
Watching,  in  triumph  grim,  the  wreck  they  made, 
With  bloody  hands,  and  eyes  that  ne'er  may  weep; 
And  high  in  air  the  bleeding  scalp  disnlay'd, 
Shew'd  dripping  red  the  long  darkglossy  braid. 
That  once,  in  gentle  hearts,  mjved  passion  deep. 
Ah!  wheie  was  she  whose  brow  thatringlet  wore? 
See  her  amid  the  slain,  on  yonder  ghastly  shore. 

And  you,  pale  wand'rers,  sad  remains  of  all! 
I  see  you  rushing  through  the  distant  glade; 
In  vain  upstarting  at  the  bugle's  call. 
Your  gallant  friends  their  bannered  files  displayed. 
Bravely  they  fell  amid  the  bloody  raid. 
And  many  a  traitor's  course  has  marked  their  fall — 
Move  on!  the  Shades  of  Death  receive  you  now; 
There,  deeper  clouds   than  those  shall   gather  round 
your  brow! 

There  Famine  waits  with' visage,  haggard — pale, 

To  haunt  you  in  your  night-march  through  the  gloom; 

There  sly  illusion  seeks  her  marshy  vale. 

With  flitting  lights  to  lure  you  to  your  doom; 

There  cold  upon  your  cheeks  the  poison-rheum 

Shall  fall  from  baneful  trees,  that  taint  the  gale. 

Rise,  Delaware!   Where  do  thy  waters  roll.' 

Shine  on  their  march  at  morn,  and  cheer  their  fainting 

soul. 
'Tis  past!  and  ever  past  be  th.at  fell  scene! 
Ah!  lovely  bowers!  ye  were  not  made  for  war! 
Ne'er  mav  your  wave  reflect  a  redder  sheen 
Than  the'mild  twinkle  of  the  morning  star; 
Ne'er  on  this  breeze  may  harsher  music  jar. 
Than  hunters'  merry  shout  from  forest  green; 
The  sheep-bell's  distant  tinkle  on  the  gale. 
Or,  whisthng  wild  at  eve,  the  wish-ton-wish's  wail. 
And  here,  at  eve,  let  sylvan  lovers  roam, 
Where  once  disturbed  the  woods,  the  battle  cit; 
Borne  down  the  wave,  let  the  soft  flute-note  come. 
In  sweet  accordance  with  those  lovers'  sigh; 
Or  let  some  exile  lone  go  musing  by. 
On  the  far  beauties  of  his  island  home; 
Yet  turning  to  find  solace  in  the  scene, 
For  Albion's  broemv  bourns,  or  Erin's  hills  of  green! 
[Bckidcre  J/tollo-  ]  Desmond. 
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and  places  about  house  be  c'eanly  and  orderly  kept:  so 
let  me  see  thy  conduct  and  contrivance  about  greunds 
and  farm  accommodations.  1  hope  ike  barge  is  kept 
safely.  Lot  Ualph  take  the  lower  grounds  of  the  gar- 
den, and  the  other,  his  helper,  the  upper  grounds  and 
courts — have  too  a  convenient  well,  or  pump,  for  the 


[Estract  fiom  the  Me: 

It  has  been  matter  of  surprise  to  some,  why  Penn 
so  soon  provided  for  a  country  residence,  even  when 
society  for  mutual  benefit  was  so  necessary  at  the  early 
rise  of  Philadelphia.  A  cause  may  perhaps  be  found  i  several  offices. 
in  his  predilections  for  a  country  life,  as  expressed  in  I  "1  desire  that  a  pair  of  handsome  plain  steps  he 
his  admirable  letter  of  Family  Counsel,  to  wit:  "Let  made  at  the  landing  right  against  the  house,  also  the 
my  children  (he  said)  be  husbandmen  and  house-wives.  [  bridge  more  passable  going  to  John  Rowland's,  unless 
This  leads  to  consider  the  works  ol  God  and  nature,  and  :  one  over  the  creek  near  the  New  England  people  may 
diverts  the  mind  from  being  taken  up  with  the  vain  arts  |  be  better  done. 

and  inventions  of  a  luxurious  v.'orld.  Of  cilics  and  "1  would  have  a  walk  to  the  falls  [meaning  in  the 
towns  of  concourse  beware.  The  world  is  apt  to  stick  direction  to  them]  and  to  the  point  where  S.  H.'ssoli 
close  to  those  who  have  lived  and  get  wealth  there.  |  bui|t,cleai'ed  soastwomay  walkafoot.  Itwouldbepleas- 
A  country  life  and  estate  1  like  best  for  my  children."  I  ant  if  the  old  Indiati  paths  were  cleared  up. 

A  letter  of  WiUian  Penn  says,  the  place  cost  him  "Pray,  secure  the  refusal  of  the  New  England  peo- 
7000/,and  he  intended  to  settle  permanently  there  saying,  pie's  farms— 1  have  some  in  my  eye  that  will  buy  them. 
"1  should  have  returned  to  it  in  '86  or '89  at  furthest."         "Let  there  be   a  two-leafed  door  back,  and  have  a 

In  1705,  he  says,  "  whether  I  surrender  to  the  crown,  new  one  in  one  for  the  front,  as  the  present  is  most  ugly 
or  not,  shall  make  no  difference  as  to  my  coming  and    and  low.     I  would  have  a  rail  and  banisters  before  both 


inhabiting  there" — he  says  he  bought  there  of  an  old 
Indian  king.  Of  course  it  was  a  royalty  once!  It  was 
called  Sapassin. 

The  original  tract  of  Pennsbury  contained,  in  1684, 
about  8431  acres,  from  which  were  abstracted  at  various 
times  afterwards  about  1888  acres  granted  to  others, 
and  400  acres  besides  to  Arthur  Cook,  a  public  friend 
of  Philadelphia. 

At  this  place  William  Penn  had  a  mansion,  some- 
times called  his  "palace,"  some  of  the  finer  maieriiOs  of 
which  were  made  in  England.  There  he  made  the 
country  residence  of  his  family,  when  here  in  1700-1, 
seeing  there  much  company  in  his  public  capacity. 
The  mansion  and  outhouses  were  neglected  afterwards 
in  his  absence.  A  water  reservoir  on  the  top  of  the 
mansion    got   to  leaking,  and  otherwise  it  fell  into  pre 


fronts.  The  pales  will  serve  round,  though  they  are 
sad  ones. 

The  19th  of  3d  month,  1685,  he  writes  and  says,  "  1 
like  all  thou  hast  sent  me.  1  hope  they  go  on  with  the 
houses  and  gardens,  and  let  them  finish  that  which  is 
built  as  fast  as  they  can.  The  partition  between  the  left 
parlour  and  the  great  room  the  servants  used  to  cat  in 
should  be  wainscotted  up.  The  doors  had  best  be 
large  between  the  other  parlour  and  the  withdrawing 
room . 

"If  the  cattle  of  Col.  Lloyd's  are  not  brought  home 
from  Maryland,  dissolve  the  bargain,  because  I  will 
supply  beef  from  Ireland.  The  last  I  sent  went  by  way 
of  Parbadoes. 

"  Let  Kalph  this  fall  get  twenty  young  poplars  of 
about  18  inches  round,  beheaded  to  20  feet,  to  plant  in 


mature  decay,  so  that  it  was  determined,  .it  last,  to  pull    the  walk  below  the  steps  to  the  water. 


it  down  and  erect  a  better  in  its  place.  This  house 
was  taken  down  just  before  the  war  of  Independence. 
The  length  of  that  war,  and  the  final  exclusion  of  that 
family  from  its  former  government,  prevented  any  re- 
building. After  the  peace,  the  whole  estate  was  sold 
out  of  the  Penn  family,  and  all  that  now  remains  on  the 
premises  to  mark  the  former  location  is  the  present 
frame  dwelling-house  of  Uichard  Crozier,  the  same 
'which  had  been  Penn's  brew-house. 

Having  bad,  in  my  possession,  the  book  of  MS-  let- 
ters from  William  Penn  to  James  Harrison,  his  chief 
steward — i.  e.  his  general  agent  of  the  years  1681  to 
1687, — [vide  the  letters  in  form  in  my  Mb.  .\nnals,  pa- 
ges 164  to  171,  in  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylva- 
nia.]    I  have  here  selected  such  extracts,  as  will  serve 


I  mentioned  the  kinds  of  outhouses  wanted,  but  I 
know  how  to  shift.  I  am  a  man  of  Providence  tost  to 
and  fro. " 

■|  he  11th  of  5tli  month,  1685,  he  writes  and  says, 
"  tell  Ralph  I  must  depend  on  his  perfecting  his  gar- 
dens— hay  dust  [is  not  this  seed?]  from  Long  Island, 
such  as  /  sowed  in  my  court-yard,  is  the  best  for  our 
fields.  I  will  send  divers  seeds  for  gardens  and  fields. 
About  the  house  may  be  laid  out  into  fields  and  grass, 
w  hich  is  sweet  and  pleasant.  I  trust  to  provide  myself  at 
niy  coming  with  carpenters,  husbandmen,  and  brick- 
layers and  makers.  1  hope  care  is  had  of  my  three 
mares  and  their  colts.  I  intend  more  when  I  ciime, 
and  a  fine  horse.     A  good  dairy  my  wife  will  love." 

The  4th  of  8th  month,  1685,  he  says,  "  I   hear  poor 


to  show  the  character  of  the  houses,  &.C.  once  made  or  1  Ralph  is  dead.  Let  Nicholas  then  follow  it  (the  gar- 
intended,  as  the  residence  of  the  proprietary  and  his  1  den)  diligently,  and  1  will  reward  him.  Do  not  much 
future  generations,  to  wit:  1  hiring  of  carpenters  and  joiners.     That  I  sent  will  do. 

In  August,  1684,  he  says,  he  sends  Ralph,  his  garden-  |  Assure  my  servants,  if  they  prove  faithful  and  diligent, 
er,  some  walnut-trees  to  set,  and  some  seeds  of  his  own  |  J  will  be  kind  to  them  in  land  and  ether  things  :it  my 
raising  which  are  rare  good.  He  urges  Ralph  to  stick  return,  liy  this  ship,  1  purpose  to  send  some  haws, 
to  his  g.arden,  and  to  gel  the  yards  lencedin,  and  doors  lazle-nuts,  walnuts,  garden  seeds,  &c. 
to  them.  By  an  Irish  ship,  he  says,  he  sends  butter,]  In  another  letter  he  says,  "  I  have  now  sent  a  garden- 
cheese,  shoes,  &c. — some  beer  at  £10  a  tun,  and  some  ;  er  [in  place  of  Ralph  deceased]  with  requisites.  Let 
wine.  liim  have  help  of  two  or  three  men  when  needful.  He 

On  the  18th  of  lllh  month,  1684-5,  he  says,  "  I  have  |  is  to  have  his  passage  paid  and  £30,  and  60  acres  of 
sent  herewith  four  servants,  thiee  carpenters,  and  a  '  land  at  3  years,  and  a  month  in  each  year  to  himself, 
gardener;  he  had  three  more,  but  they  failed  him.  1  I  He  to  train  me  a  man  and  a  boy.  There  comes  also  a 
would  (says  he)  have  a  kitchen,  two  larders,  a  wash-  Dutchman,  a  joiner  and  a  carpenter,  that  is  to  work 
house,  a  room  to  iron  in,  a  brew-house,  and  a  Milan  150  days,  and  pay  me  5  or  £7  country  money,  for  £7 
oven  for  baking,  a  stable  for  twelve  horses;  all  my  rooms  I  ■.ttrling  lent  him.  Let  him  wainscot  and  make  tables 
I  would  have  nine  feet  high,  and  my  stables  eleven  leet,  I  and  stands:  hut  chiefly  help  on  the  outhouses,  because 
and  overhead  half  a  story.  'What  you  can,  do  with  bricks,  we  shall  bring  much  furnili.re ." 
What  you  can't,  doit  with  good  timbers,  and  case  them  |      "I  would  have  Nicholas  (the  gardener)  have  as  many 


with  clap  boards,  about  five  feet,  which  will  serve  otlier 
things,  and  we  can  brick  it  afterwards."  [Probably 
this  was  never  done  so  afterwards,  and  furnished  a 
cause  of  premature  decay.] 

"  Pray,  let  (he  court-yard  be  levelUd,  and  the   fields 


roots  and  flowers  next  spring   by  transplanting  them 
out  of  the  woods,  as  he  can." 

7lh  of  9th  month,  1685,  he  writes  and  says,  "I  am 
glad  the  Indian  fields  bore  so  well.  Lay  as  much  down 
as  you  can  with  hay  dust,  and  clear  awi'V  the  wood  up 
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llie  river  to  open  a  prospect  upwards  as  well  as  down- 
wards. Get  some  wi  oden  chairs  of  walnut  with  long 
backs,  and  two  or  three  ealingtables  lor  12,  8,  and 
5  persons  with  falling  leaves  to  them." 

17th  of  9th  month,  1685,  he  says,  "  P.  Ford  has  sent 
James  Reed  more  trees,  seeds,  and  scient^cs  (scions), 
which  James  my  gardener  here  bought.  Tell  James  1 
would  have  him  lay  in  a  good  stock  before  I.e  parts 
with  any  thing  I  send  him.  1  would  send  free  stones 
for  tlie  steps,  if  he  had  the  dimensions.  What 
you  build  is  best  done  with  bricks.  The  man  1  sert 
can  make  them.  A  better  kitchen  would  do  well  with 
milk-house,  stable,  &c.  but  all  by  degrees.  There  is 
gravel  for  walks,  that  is  red  at  Philadelphia,  near  the 
swamp.  In  what  you  build,  let  lliere  be  low  lodgings 
over  heid  of  eight  feet.  Let  all  be  unifnrm  and  not  a 
scUf  from  the  liouse.  Get  and  plant  as  much  quick  as 
you  can  about  fields,  and  lay  them  out  large,  at  least 
12  acres  in  each." 

In  1686,  he  writes,  "  I  send  a  wlieelwriglit,  who  can 
also  work  as  a  carpenter.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  a 
draft  of  Pennsbury,  [and  so  might  we!]  which  an  artist 
would  quickly  make,  with  the  landscape  of  the  house, 
outhouses,  their  proportions'  and  distance  from  each 
other.  Tell  roe  how  the  peach  and  apple  orchards 
bear.  Of  what  are  the  outhouses  built,  and  how  they 
stand  to  the  house.  Pray  don't  let  the  fronts  of  the 
house  be  common.  I  leave  thee  whether  to  go  on  with 
my  sons'  land  above  Welcome  Creek  or  no." 

Such  is  the  early  history  of  the  munificent  expendi- 
tures and  intentions  of  Penn. 

A  letter  of  Wm.  Penn's  to  James  Logan  of  the  23d 
of  5th  mo.  1700,  then  at  Fennshury,  says,  that  because 
of  an  injury  done  his  leg,  be  is  unable  to  meet  the  coun- 
cil. Sic.  and  therefore  desires  that  four  of  the  council, 
the  collector  and  minister,  and  witnesses,  to  come  up  to 
him  by  his  bargei  which,  he  will  send  to  Burlington. 
He  adds  too,  "  let  the  Indians  come  hither  and  send  in 
the  boat  more  rum,  and  the  match  coats,  and  let  the 
council  adjourn  to  this  place.  Here  will  b.e  victuals." 
At  this  time  he  speaks  also  of  his  coach  or  "  calash" 
and  horses  then  in  Philadelphia,  and  of  his  man  John 
(a  black  man)  to  drive  it.  ' 

The  above  letter  seems  to  indicate  an  assemblage, 
or  gathering  for  a  treaty.  It  would  seem  there  must 
have  been  a  plurality  of  such  Indian  assemblages,  for  in 
1701,  John  Richardson,  in  his  journal,  tells  of  his  being 
there  when  many  Indians  and  chiefs  were  then  to  revive 
their  covenants  with  Wm.  Penn  before  his  return  home. 
There  they  received  presents,  held  their  cantico  or 
worship  by  dancing  around  a  fire  prepared  on  the 
ground. 

In  1703-4,  when  young  William  Penn  came  to  this 
country,  there  assembled  as  many  as  one  hundred  Indi- 
ans and  nine  kings  at  Pennsbury,  to  greet  his  arrival 
there. 

After  Penn  had  gone  back  to  England,  the  Penns- 
bury place  was  retained  seme  time  in  hopes  of  his  re- 
turn, but  as  they  found  this  less  and  less  probable,  it 
was  rented  in  1707  merely  to  keep  it  in  occupancy, 
to  Col,  Quarry  of  the  customs  for  £40  a  year  for  house 
and  gardens  only,  on  condition  he  should  keep  it  in  re- 
pair, and  be  ready  to  render  it  back  when  required. 
But  almost  as  soon  as  he  agreed  he  relinquished  it,  from 
hearing  of  Penn's  embarrassments  by  "  the  claim  of  the 
Fords."  In  1708  Wm.  Penn  writes,  saying,  "let  Wm. 
Watson  that  comes  from  Bristol,  keep  all  in  order  till 
we  come." 

Penn's  furniture  remained  long  at  Pennsbury  after 
his  death.  And  at  all  times  there  was  preserved  a  set 
room  for  the  use  of  any  of  the  Proprietaries  when  they 
should  visit  them.  Charles  Thomson  talked  of  seeing 
Penn's  bed  when  he  was  there.  Mrs.  D.  Logan  saw 
there  his  quilt  of  white  hollund  quilted  with  green  silk 
in  figures  by  Letitia.  A  gentleman  of  Bucks  Counly 
told  me  it  was  understood  that  for  years  it  was  deemed 
a  kind  of  pious  stealth  to  bear  off  some  of  the  articles — 


one  of  them  had  the  mantle  piece,  much  prized,  and 
another  had  his  plush  breeches;  his  clock  and  secretary 
desk  are  still  known. 

Pennsbury  in  former  times  used  to  be  much  visited 
by  persons  from  13urlirgton.  With  Ihcm  the  idea  was 
very  ijrevalentthal  ihe  mansion  had  a  "fish  pond,"  on 
the  top  of  it.  The  story  doubtless  arose  Irom  its  hav- 
ing had  originally  a  leaden  reservoir  there  to  retain 
water  as  a  security  ,^g&inst  fire.  As  early  as  the  year 
1700  I  saw  that  Wm.  Penn  spoke  of  the  house  as  leak- 
ing, saying,  "  it  sufi'ers  in  great  rains;  send  Lcssel  up  U> 
mend  the  leads  If  he  dare  undertake  it,  speedily" — and 
when  in  England  in  1701,  he  says  to  James  Logan, 
"  mind  that  the  leads  are  mended." 

In  the  year  1E261  made  a  short  visit  to  I'ennsbury 
to  see  the  remains  of  what  had  been  Penn's  palace.  I 
shall  here  set  down  some  of  my  notes  then  made. 
"  TLest!  lo  the  felling lit-.irt  aretialluut-rl  haunts 
Though  but  in  ruins  s>in  and  fainllj  uacid." 
Our  approach  to  the  place,  through  the  manor,  pre- 
sented a  general  level  and  rich  soil;  and  from  the  river 
side  the  aspect  of  the  country  was  low  and  tame,  such 
as  would  never  attract  the  notice  of  pa^sergcrs  passing 
in  the  daily  steamboats.  "The  Welcome  Creek,"  was 
no  longer  known  as  such,  but  we  found  it  half  a  mile 
south  of  the  mansion,  dammed  across,  and  sluiced  at  its 
mouth — near  there  we  ascertained  that  the  land  of  Ro- 
bert Crozier  was  so  productive  as  to  produce  twenty 
three  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  four  hundred 
and  thirty-six  bushels  of  rye  from  eleven  bushels  seed 
on  fifteen  acres.  Welcome  Creek  once  five  feet  deep; 
now  shallow,  originally  went  round  Pennsbury  farm  so 
as  to  have  made  it  into  an  island  in  high  tides — over 
these  Penn  once  bad  bridges  "  going  to  Mr.  Rowland's" 
and  the  other  "  towards  the  New  England  people's." 

The  original  front  of  the  mansion — standing  back  se- 
venty yards  fiom  the  shore,  was  sixty  teet  long  and  its 
depth  forty  feet;  the  line  of  the  goodo]d  wall  is  still  to 
be  traced  by  digging  a  little  under  the  present  grassy 
surface.  Only  a  part  of  it  had  a  cellar,  some  of  it 
still  laying  open.  The  garden,  a  sloping  one,  lay  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  the  offices  were  in  a  front  line 
with  the  mansion,  having  a  lane  still  there  of  forty  feet 
wide,  which  separated  them  from  the  house.  The 
brew-house  and  malt-house  under  the  same  roof,  equal 
to  fifty  feet  by  thirty-five  feet,  were  the  nearest  to  the 
lane.  The  well  still  used,  was  in  the  middle  of  the  said 
lane.  The  only  remaining  building  is  the  frame  brew- 
house,  the  malt-house  in  its  rear  being  pulled  down, 
and  that  house  was  repaired  as  a  temporary  dwelling  at 
the  time  they  pulled  down  the  mansion.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  offices,  cow  a  garden  plot,  covered  an  area 
of  about  one  hundred  feet  along  the  front  of  the  river, 
nortli  of  the  mansion,  and  extended  back  about  sixty 
feet  westward.  These  facts  in  general,  I  learned  from 
Robert  Crozier,  who  was  born  on  the  premises.  Along 
the  lane  is  a  long  row  of  ancient  cherry  trees;  English 
red-hearts.  Along  the  lawn  fronting  the  original  man- 
sion, near  the  river,  are  the  stumps  of  a  triple  row  of 
great  walnut  trees.  The  mother  of  Robert  Crozier,  an 
aged  woman,  had  many  traditions  to  relate.  The  back 
part  of  the  mansion  had  a  long  piazza  in  the  rear;  one 
room  was  called  the  spirit  room,  because  it  was  always 
kept  locked  as  the  proprietaries'  bed  room,  &c.  and 
from  its  being  so  perpetually  closed,  it  was  deemed  to 
have  been  haunted.  It  was  hung  with  tapestry,  which 
all  decayed  by  neglect  or  want  of  air.  This  was  also 
confirmed  to  me  by  the  present  Joseph  Hopkinson, 
Esq.  who  remembered  to  have  so  seen  it  when  he  was  a 
boy.  Like  those  who  had  preceded  me,  I  brought 
away  a  relic — a  piece  of  the  carved  capital  of  the  pi- 
laster once  at  the  front  door. 


During  the  past  week,  the  weather  has  been  exces- 
sively warm — the  thermometer  being  for  several  suc- 
cessive da}  s  above  90°,  and  on  some  occasions  as  high  as 
98°.  An  unusual  number  of  deaths  have  occurred  from 
drinking  cold  water. 
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EDITORIAL  INOTICES.  We  offer  to  our  readers,  this  week,  a  highly  interest- 

We  perceive  that   the  appeal  we  ventured,   a  few     ing- passag'e  of  a  curious  and  entertaining  book,  entitled 
weeks  since,  to  address  to  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania    "Jl  Sketch  of  the  History  of  TVyoming,  by  the  late   Isaac 


in  behalf  of  the  "Kegistee,"  has  found  admission  into 
many  useful  prints  wliich  are  circulated  extensively 
over  the  state.  The  Editors,  in  whose  papers  it  has  been 
inserted,  have  (without  exception, we  think,)  expressed 
their  warm  approbation  of  our  humble  efforts  to  devel- 
ope  the  history  and  resources  of  Pennsylvania,  Sc  recom- 
mended the  '■■Register"  to  patronage  in  the  strongest 
language  they  could  employ.  So  general  an  expression 
of  kindness  and  good-will,  we  confess,  we  were  not  pre- 
pared to  expect;  and  if  any  thing  short  oF  an  augment- 
ed subscription  list  could  animate  an  Editor  to  diligence 
and  preserve  his  spirits  unimpa-ired,  it  is  such  testimo- 
nies to  his  deserts  from  his  contemporaries.  To  each 
and  all  who  have  thus  contributed  to  aid  in  the  circula- 
tion of  our  paper  we  return  our  liearty  thanks. 

By  turning  to  the  first  number  of   the   first  volume, 
our  readers  will  see  the  range  of  subjects  comprehend- 
ed in  our  design.     Our  paper  was  emphatically  intend- 
ed to  be  what  the  name  implies,  a  Uegister  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— not  a  register  of  parly  politics,   or  of  topics  of 
transient  and  fleeting  interest — but  of  transactions  and 
facts  relating  to    the  past,  present,  and  future   condi- 
tion of  this  state,   and  which — though  some   of  them 
might  be  national  in   their   character   or  interesting  to 
the  citizens  of  other  states,  yet  having  a   particular  or 
incidental  reference   to  this — might   prove   amusing  as 
matters   of  abstract  inquirj',  or  practically  and  perma- 
nently useful.  The  great  objects  of  the  paper  have  been 
steadily  kept  in  view,  and,  we  believe,  some   light  has 
been  thrown   on   all  the   subjects    enumerated  in  the 
prospectus.     Many   topics   remain  connected  with  our 
antiquities  which  require  and  will  receive  additional  il- 
lustration in  subsequent  numbers.       Among  these  may 
be   noted   some  particulars  of  our  revolutionary  story 
and  state  jurisprudence,  including  some  account  of  the 
expenses  of  legal  proceedings  in  early  times;  the  varia- 
tions in  our  judicial  tribunals   with  biographies  of  emi- 
nent jiu-ists;  and  more  particular  accounts  of  associations 
in  this  city.     But  our  ambition  is  not  circumscribed  to 
the  single  point  of  elucidating  the  early  annals  of  the 
state.      \Ve  shall  present,  as  we  have  heretofore  done, 
every  thing  we  may  deem  necessary  to  a  complete  his- 
tory of  Pennsylvania,  omitting  no  fact  which   may  tend 
to  exhibit  our  wealth  and  resources — our  present  inter- 
ests and  probable  future  destiny.     In  thus,  we  hope  ju- 
diciously mingling   the  events  of  the  past  with  those  of 
the  present — in  thus  presenting  both  sides  of  our  his- 
torical picture,  the  one   in   colouring  fresh  and  bright, 
with  its  beauties   and  defects  palpably  discernible;  the 
other  a  little  obscured  or  at  at  least  mellowed  by  the  ef- 
fects of  time — fatigue  cannot  spring  from  monotony,  nor 
can  amusement  be  prevented  but  by  indifference.      As 
ft  history,  at  once  full,  diversified  and  pleasant;  one  that 
enters  into  speculation  as  well  as  narrative;   that  appre- 
hends no  loss  of  dignity  from  descending  into  laughable 
anecdote  and  common  life;  the  Uegister  looks  for  sup- 
port from   every   Pennsylvanian   who  loves  his  birth- 
place, and  contemplates  with  veneration  the  memory  of 
his  forefathers. 


A.  Chapman,  Esq."  The  text  of  the  book  generally — 
elucidated  as  it  is,  with  a  few  notes  and  copious  appen- 
dix— is  distinguished  for  clearness  and  precision  of  nar- 
rative. We  have  been  gratified  in  the  perusal  of  it  by 
finding  the  simple  annals  of  an  exiguous  section  of  the 
state,  related  in  a  style  more  perspicuous  and  pleasant 
than  that  of  many  histories  of  sounding  pretensions. — 
The  extract  we  have  made,  is  an  account  of  the  memo- 
rable battle  and  massacre  in  Wyoming  by  the  Indians, 
and  their  subsequent  destruction  or  victorious  repulse 
by  Gen.  Sullivan.  This  portion  of  the  narrative  having 
been  carefully  compared  with  a  Journal,  considered  en- 
tirely accurate,  kept  hy  Col.  Jenkins  during  the  period 
of  these  disasters  in  which  he  w^as  a  participant,  may  be 
regarded  as  authentic  in  every  essential  particular.  Our 
readers,  on  this  occasion,  will  welcome  as  opportune  the 
poetical  effusion  prompted  by  a  visit  to  Wyoming, 
which  we  have  likewise  transferred  to  our  columns,  be- 
cause it  relates  to  the  principal  incident  of  the  narra- 
tive, and  displays  the  glow  of  interest  which  may  be  im- 
parted to  the  events  of  our  historic  page.  Some  parts 
of  the  piece  breathe  the  true  language  of  genuine  poet- 
ry. The  apostrophe  to  Europe,  and  the  allusion  to 
Campbell— 

"One  solitary  lute  has  sung  of  thee 
Fair  Susquthanna  I" 
are  happy,  and  several  of  the  concluding  stanzas  emi- 
nently beaulifid. 

Messrs.  E.  L.  Cahet  &  Hart  have  just  published 
a  thick  octavo,  containing  upwards  of  eight  hundred 
\ia^es,en\\\.\eii.  "Annals  of  Philadelphia."  It  is  difficult 
to  say  without  a  more  elaborate  inspection  than  we  have 
yet  been  able  to  give  it,  the  precise  nature  of  its  conr 
tents.  They  indued  must  be  as  various  as  the  persons, 
scenes,  and  times,  attempted  to  be  described  and  pour- 
trayed.  Many  passages  which  we  have  read,are  amusing 
and  curious;  and  we  hope,  hereafter,  to  enrich  our  pa- 
ges with  copious  extracts  of  what  may  appear  to  be  the 
most  striking  or  piquant.  It  certainly  brings  a  vast  ac- 
cession to  our  stock  of  local  adventure  and  personal  an- 
ecdote, and  Mr.  Watson  deserves  our  gratitude  for  his 
diligence.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  book  as  a 
composition,  it  is  entitled  to  respectful  consideration  for 
the  authenticity  of  its  materials,  the  minuteness  and  ac- 
curacy of  its  details;  and  the  reverence  it  professes,  and 
is  calculated  to  excite,  for  the  'olden  times.'  The  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania  has  not  hesitated  to  give 
it  the  following  warm  recommendation: 

"Hall  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Philadelpliia,  June7,  1830. 
At  a  stated  meeting  held  this  evening,  it  was 
Resolved,  that  the  Society  being  informed,  that  John  F.  Wat- 
son, Esq.  one  of  its  members,  was  about  to  publish  a  work  entitled 
"AnnaU  of  Pliiladelphia^'  which  having  been  examined,  and  found 
to  be  authentic,  curious,  and  highly  interesting  in  many  respects, 
it  is  recommended  to  the  patronage  of  those  who  feel  an  attach- 
ment t«  our  city,  and  take  an  interest  in  its  primitive  character. 

Ordered  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  furnished  to  John  F, 
Watson,  Esq. 

BOBERTS  VAUX,  Vice  President. 
J.  F,  FISHER.  Sec.  P.  T."' 
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cted  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pe: 

SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF 

THOMAS    MIFFLIN. 

Br  WiELiAM  RiwLE,  LL.  D.  President  of  the  Society. 

Althoiig-h  Pennsylvania  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  her 
sister  states  in  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  revolution, 
or  in  liberal  contribution  to  the  support  of  the  war,  it 
has  happened  that  the  catalogue  of  eminent  mihtary 
characters  has  received  little  addition  from  her.  Cir- 
cumstances are  always  necessary  to  bring'  talent  into  ac- 
tion. The  bravest  warrior  and  the  most  ardent  patriot, 
without  the  accidental  opportunity  of  distinguisliing 
himself,  may  remain  unnoticed  and  obscure;  wliile  oth- 
ers, tlioug-ti  without  superior  merit,  derive  honour  and 
distinction  from  a  mere  concurrence  of  circumstances, 


J  I  terwards  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  evince  the  sinceri- 
ty of  his  feeling-s  towards  the  family  of  that  brother,  in 
a  manner  which  did  him  the  greatest  credit. 

His  opening  talents  rendered  him  an  early  favourite 
witli  his  fellow  citizens.  In  tlie  provincial  legisIaUirc, 
the  city  of  Pliiladelphia  was  then  represented  by  two 
burgesses  annually  elected,  and  to  be  one  of  those  two 
burgesses  was  reckoned  no  inconsidemble  honour,  even 
in  fjuiet  limes;  but  when  clouds  began  to  gather  round 
US;  when  the  blind  desire  to  draw  a  forced  revenue 
from  the  colonic?,  led  the  Hrilish  ministry  to  put  in  jeop- 
ardy the  immense  national  profit  derived  from  our  trade, 
and  when  a  severity  of  restriction  on  our  internal  tran- 
sactions was  openly  menaced  and  partly  cnlorced,  it 
became  important  that  the  metropolis  of  llie  central 
province  should   select   for  its  counsellors  and  agents, 


AsTHOffv  Watne  and  Thomas  MiFFLrif  were  those  '"^"  "f'^e  purest  prnieiples  and  the  best  abilities.  In 
of  the  children  of  Pennsylvania  who  chiefly  contributed  1~"2,  «hen  he  had  attained  only  28  years  of  age,  Thom- 
to  decor!>.te  her  with  laurels.  It  was  the  felicity  of  the  "^  Mifllin  was  chosen  one  of  those  burgesses.  His  con 
former,  at  a  late  period,  to  have  a  new  opportunity  of  ^^^^  S^"^  so  much  satisfaction  to  his  constituents,  that 
exhibiting  the  power  and  the  success  of  his  talents  for  '"  the  ensuing  year  he  again  received  the  same  distmc- 
war.     An  account  of  his  life  is  now  in  preparation  by  a  I ''«"'  ^^''"^h  ^^"^  rendered  the  more  flattering  from  his 


gentleman  well  qualified  for  the  task,  and  enjoying  the 
advantage  of  access  to  the  archives  of  his  family. 

In  tracing  the  life  of  Thomas  Mifilin,  we  shall  find 
that  an  early  dedication  of  all  his  energies  to  the  cause 
of  his  country,  an  unremitted  aspiration  for  hazardous 
employment,  and  a  consiiliitional  activity  which  nothing 
could  wear  out,  were  insiiflicient  to  place  him  so  high 
on  the  roll  of  historical  fame  as  some  of  his  competitors; 
yet  his  name  and  his  merits  deserve  to  be  recorded.  He 
was  in  earlj'  life  "the  beloved  man"  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  following  sketch  will  show  that  her  confidence 
and  affection  in  respect  to  him,  were  never  diminished. 
Thomas  Mifflin  was  descended  from  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Pennsylvania,  and  he  was  himself  a  native  of 
Philadelphia. 

In  1744,  the  year  of  his  birth,  the  peaceful  and  hum- 
ble dependance  of  a  province  afTorded  lit'le  prospect 
that  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  would  require  the  high 
employment  of  the  mind  in  the  perils  of  intern.il  war- 
fare, and  the  establishment  of  an  independent  empire. 

The  general  course  of  education  at  that  time  was  cal- 
culated for  the  utilities  of  domestic  life,  or  the  limited 
calls  of  provincial  employment;  and  it^oiild  have  been 
deemed  absurd  and  dangerous  to  hold  up  the  heroes  of 
Greece  and  Rome  for  the  imitation  of  the  youth  of  Phil- 
adelphia.  intended  for  the  mercantile  profession,  the 
education  of  Mifflin,  although  carefully  superintended 
by  his  respectable  father,  was  not  protracted  by  a  close 
study  of  ancient  languages,  and  his  knowledge  of  them 
was,  consequently,  moderate;  yet  he  passed  with  repu- 
tation through  the  usual  collegiate  course,  and  was  sub- 
sequently placed  in  the  counting  house  of  William  Cole- 
man, a  man  of  whom  Dr.  I'ranklin  has  testified,  that  he 
had  "the  coolest,  clearest  head,  the  best  heart,  and  the 
exactest  morals,  of  almost  any  man  he  ever  met  with." 

On  attaining  the  age  of  21  years  he  made  a  voyage  to 
Europe,  several  parts  of  which  were  visited  by  him  with 
a  view  to  his  own  improvement,  but  no  further  particu- 
lars of  his  travels  have  reached  his  present  biographer. 
On  his  return,  he  entered  into  business  with  one  of  his 
brothers,  and  the  affect ionate  attachment  which  existed 
between  them  was  much  noticed.  Circumstances  af- 
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having  a  colleague  in  the  illustrious  Benjamin  Franklin  ' 
who  was  then  on  his  return  from  Europe. 

A  yet  more  elevated  post  was  soon  afterwards  assign- 
ed to  him.  In  July,  1774,  he  was  included  in  the  list 
of  delegates  to  the  first  Congress.  The  appointments 
of  members  of  Congress  were  at  that  time  made  in  all 
the  provinces  by  the  legislatures,  and  continued  to  be 
made  in  this  munner  until  the  adoption  of  the  prcsrnt 
constitution.  It  was  an  objectionable  principle,  but 
practically  unavoidable. 

All  the  colleagues  of  Mifflin  were  his  seniors.  .Joseph 
Galloway,  was  a  gentleman  of  the  bar,  of  great  talents, 
and  considerable  property.  He  had  been  an  active  op- 
ponent of  the  Proprietaries,  and  possessed  the  confi- 
dence of  great  numbers  of  the  people,  though  many 
suspected  that  he  was  not  sincerely  attached  to  the  A- 
merican  cause,  and  their  suspicions  were  confirmed  by 
his  subsequently  joining  the  army  of  Sir  William  Howe. 
Edward  Biddle,  aho,  was  a  lawyer.  He  resided  at  Rea- 
ding, in  the  county  of  Berks:  he  was  a  man  of  ready 
elocution,  sound  principles,  and  correct  judgment. — 
Samuel  Rhoads,  a  respectable  merchant  of  Philadelphia, 
belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends — without  the  talent 
of  speaking  in  public,  he  possessed  much  aciiteness  of 
mind,  his  judgment  was  sound,  and  his  practical  infor- 
mation extensive.  The  other  two  gentlemen,  Messrs. 
Morion  and  Humphreys,  resided  in  the  country,  and 
were  re5])cctable,  though  not  prominent  men. 

The  closed  doors  of  the  hall  of  Congress  prevented 
the  public  from  ascertaining  the  particular  conduct  of 
the  members  within  it.  We  find  upon  the  journals.tlie 
appointments  of  committees  and  tlu-ir  reports.  The 
lianscendant  abilities  of  ,lay,of  William  Livingston,  Pal- 
rick  Henry,  Chase,  Rutledge,  and  many  others,  could 
not  be  recorded  in  these  official  protocols.  The  esti- 
mation in  which  individual  members  were  held,  m;y 
be  uncertainly  inferred  from  the  appointments  of  com- 
mittees. The  name  of  Mifflin  frequently  appears  in  this 
capacity. 

When  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  reached 
Philadelphia,  a  town  meeting  was  )  called  and  the 
fellow-citizens  of  Mifflin  were  delighted  by  his  anima- 
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ted  oratory.  Other  addresses  were  delivered  on  this 
solemn  occ;ision,  all  of  which  partook  of  the  same  feel- 
ing-; but,  although  the  youngest  of  these  speakers,  Mif- 
flin had  the  exclusive  merit  of  suggeslinjj  the  necessity 
of  a  steady  adherence  to  the  resolutions  that  were  adop- 
ted. The  language  with  which  ho  concluded  was  long 
remembered.  "Let  us  not,"  he  said,  "be  bold  in  de- 
clarations, and  afterwards  cold  in  action.  Let  not  the 
patriotic  feelings  ef  to-day  be  forgotten  to-morrow,  nor 
have  it  said  of  Philadelphia,  that  she  passed  noble  res- 
olutions, slept  upon  then),  and  afterwards  neglected 
thern." 

What  he  recommended  to  others,  he  practised  him- 
self. The  formation  of  military  companies  and  regi- 
ments, the  acquisition  of  as  great  a  portion  of  military 
knowledge  as  there  could  be  obtained,  and  the  exerci- 
ses of  daily  drill  and  discipline,  soon  became  general. 
Of  one  of  these  regiments  he  was  appointed  the  M;ijor, 
and  no  efl'orts  on  his  part  were  wanting  to  improve  this 
species  of  domestic  defence.  Cut  liis  active  spirit  could 
not  long  be  confined  to  mere  measures  of  preparation; 
he  panted  for  opportunities  of  coming  into  action,  and 
he  flew  to  the  camp  tlien  formed  before  Boston. 

Destitute  of  materials  for  besieging  a  place  even 
slightly  fortified,  the  occupations  of  the  American  army 
were  chiefly  confined  to  restraining  the  excursions  of 
Generjil  G;ige,  and  intercepting  his  supplies.  A  small 
affair  of  this  kind  aflorded  him  the  first  opportunity  of 
displaying  both  his  cournge  and  his  judgment.  A  de- 
tachment liad  been  sent  from  the  British  army  to  a  place 
called  Lechmire's  Point,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
cattle;  Mifflin  solicited  and  obtained  the  command  ufa 
party  to  oppose  tbem,  and  succeeded,  with  half  disci- 
plined militia,  in  repelling  the  regidar  soldiery.  An  eye 
witness  the  aged  and  venerable  General  Craig,  decla- 
red to  the  writer,  that  he  "never  saw  a  greater  display 
of  person;d  bravery,  tlian  was  exhibited  on  this  occasion 
in  the  coo!  and  intrepid  conduct  of  Col.  Mifflin." 

With  no  other  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself,  Mif- 
flin, in  common  wltli  his  brother  oflicers,  was  obliged 
to  remain  in  a  stale  of  inactivity,  while  the  enemy  were 
confined  in  Boston.  Hopes  were  entertained  that  some 
eff'iirt  would  be  made  to  capture  the  town,  but  Congress 
had  laid  General  Washington  under  a  restriction  of 
previously  obtaining  the  approbation  of  a  council  of 
war. 

A  council  was  called,  and  on  full  deliberation  it  was 
determined  to  postpone  a  measure,  the  success  of  which 
was  ct  rtainly  doubtful.  The  general  was  not,  however, 
inclined  wholly  to  relinquish  the  attempt,  and  at  a  later 
period  a  strong  work  was  erected  on  Dorchester  Neck, 
which  would  comm.and  the  town,  and  was  expected  to 
draw  out  a  considerable  part  of  the  British  force;  on 
which  event  it  was  the  intention  of  the  judicious  chief  to 
make  the  attack;  but  the  enemy,  mindful  of  Bunker's 
Hill,  inste.ad  of  endeavoring  to  reduce  the  newly  erect- 
ed work,  resolved  to  withdraw  from  a  town  which  they 
perceived  they  could  not  much  longer  defend.  On  the 
irth  of  March,  1776,  Boston  was  evacuated,  and  most  of 
our  troops  returned  to  their  respective  homes. 

Very  soon  after  this  great  event.  Col.  Mifflin  receiv- 
ed from  Congress  the  commission  of  Brigadier  Gener.al, 
which  at  so  early  an  age  was  no  inconsiderable  honour. 
He  had  before  this  time  performed  the  laborious  duties 
of  Quarter  Master  General;  which  were  afterw.ards  un- 
dertaken by  Stephen  Moylan,  an  accomplished  Irish 
gentleman  resident  among  us,  but  of  habits  and  man- 
ners not  exactly  suited  to  the  difliculties  of  the  times: 
he  therefore  soon  abandoned  the  office,  and  Miffjin  was 
requested  by  Congress  to  resume  it.  Military  men 
know  this  to  be  a  post  of  the  first  necessity,  and  of  se- 
vere rosponsihilltyi  but  it  is  one  which  tends  te  subtract 
the  occupant  from  the  chance  of  distinction  in  actual 
warfare;  and  therefore,  as  well  in  this  respect,  as  in  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  employment  itself,  Mlfllin's  ac- 
iceptance  of  the  office  w.ns  somewhat  of  an  act  of  self- 
dinial.     The  rountry  was   in   a   state  of  disorder— its 


commerce  was  suspended — and,  of  the  articles  most  in 
demand,  some  could  not  be  procured  at  all,  and  others 
were  reluctantly  parted  with.  In  the  organization  of 
the  department,  every  thing  was  new  and  unsettled; 
and,  in  Its  operations,  almost  every  measure  either  of- 
fended the  people,  or  disappointed  the  government.  In 
all  his  share  of  public  life.  Gen.  Mifflin  found  this  the 
most  obnoxious  to  his  feelings,  and,  for  a  time,  the  most 
prejudicial  to  his  character. 

But  Congress  at  this  juncture  entertained  a  high  opin- 
ion of  him.  On  their  secret  journal,  it  appears  (of  the 
date  of  May  25,  1776)  that  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  confer  with  Gen.  Wasliington,  Gen.  Gates,  and  Gen. 
Mifllin,  "touching  the  frontiers  towards  Canada."  Of 
the  result  of  this  particular  conference  no  traces  ap- 
pear; and,  as  an  incident  of  general  history,  it  would 
scarcely  deserve  notice,  but  to  the  biographer  it  is  not 
devoid  of  interest.  The  friends  of  the  youthful  hero 
were  gratified  by  seeing  him  associated  with  one  on 
whom  the  destinies  of  their  country  seemed  to  depend, 
and  with  another,  whose  age  and  experience  stamped  a 
value  on  his  opinions. 

In  November,  1776,  the  commander  in  chief  sent  him 
from  Newark  with  a  confidential  letter  to  Congress. — 
Our  afliilrs  at  that  time  wore  a  gloomy  aspect;  and  it  re- 
quired firm  hearts  to  continue  in  resistance  to  the  appa- 
rently overwhelming  power  of  Sir  William  Howe. 

There  v/as  probably  much  committed  to  Mifflin  be- 
yond the  contents  of  the  lcttcr;'and  Congress  being  de- 
sirous to  avail  themselves  of  his  information  and  his 
judgment,  he  was,  in  a  manner  not  very  usual  nor  per- 
haps altogether  consistent  with  military  order,  directed 
to  remain  near  them,  of  which  Gen.  Washington  was 
apprised. 

The  spirits  of  the  people  were  at  this  period  much 
depressed.  The  contest  was  considered  by  some  as 
desperate,  by  all  as  doubtful.  Our  army,  dwindling  ev- 
ery day  in  number,  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  de- 
fensible positions.  New  Jeisey  was  overrun,  and  the 
safety  of  Philadelphia  was  endangered.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  this  city  were  necessary  for  its  defence,  and  it 
was  from  the  country  that  the  recruits  for  the  army,anx- 
iously  invoked  by  Gen.  Washington,  were  to  be  drawn; 
but  much  torpor  and  much  dejection  seemed  te  prevail. 
Something  out  of  the  common  course  was  necessary  to 
revive  the  ardour  of  1775.  Personal  application  was  de- 
termined on,  and  one,  who  besides  sincere  and  unaffec- 
ted patriotism,  had  already  shared  the  dangers  of  the 
field,  and  who  possessed  a  powerful  and  impressive  elo- 
quence, was  to  be  selected.  These  qualities  were  com- 
bined in  Gen.  Mifflin,  and  he  was  directed  to  proceed 
through  the  adjacent  counties,  "to  exhort  and  rouse  the 
militia  to  come  forth  in  defence  of  their  country."  The 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  then  in  session,  was  reques- 
ted to  appoint  a  committee  to  accompany  him.  On  this 
honorable  and  extraordinary  mission  he  set  out  immedi- 
ately. He  assembled  the  inhabitants  in  every  conve- 
nient place  of  public  resort,  his  animated  eloquence  was 
heard  from  the  pulpit  of  the  church,  from  the  meeting- 
house, and  the  court  house,  and  every  where  with  the 
happiest  effect.  The  gallant  coup  de  main  a.t  Trenion 
produced  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  which  greatly  aided  his 
exertions,  and  he  was  delighted  at  the  respectable  addi- 
tion which  was  soon  made  to  the  army  in  New  Jersey. 

The  sense  which  Congress  entertained  of  his  merits, 
was  evinced  by  their  conferring  on  him,  in  the  follow- 
ing month  of  February,  the  rank  of  Major  General. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  his  health  became  so  much 
impaired  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  requesting 
leave  to  resign,  but  his  application  was  unsuccessful. — 
He  was  not  even  relieved  from  the  fatigues  of  the  quar- 
ter-master general's  department.  On  the  contrary,  his 
laboiu's  were  increased,  by  being  appointed  a  member 
of  a  new  board  of  war.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
this  body  did  not  immediately  go  into  operation,  for  a 
report  was  soon  afterwards  made  to  Congress,  by  one  of 
ih'. ir  cummittees,  that  he  had  been  consulted  with,  and 
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his  advice  tuken  .13  to  supplying'  the  army  with  flour, 
and  other  matters  whicli  related  to  the  quarter-master 
general's  department. 

The  ensuing  winter  is  known  to  have  been  one  of 
dense  and  heavy  gloom  in  our  public  affairs.  The  rem- 
nants of  an  army,  protected  from  the  severity  of  the 
weather  by  huts  hastily  erected  at  Valley  I'orge,  were 
suffering'  almost  every  privation,  while  the  enemy  riot- 
ed in  enjoyment  at  Philadelphia.     Much  complaint  was 


And  yet,  from  the  necessity  of  satisfying'  the  public 
mind.  Congress  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  inquiry  origin- 
ally directed.  On  the  2Cd  of  January,  1779,  they  were 
informed  by  one  of  their  committees,  that  Gen.  Wash- 
ington had  done  nothing  in  the  business.  liy  another 
resolve  he  was  directed  to  jjroceed.  Still,  however, 
no  formal  inquiry  seems  to  have  been  ijistiluted,  or  if 
any  did  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  year,  it  was  fa- 
vorable to  him,  since  in  January,  178(',  he  was  appoint- 


made  of  bad  management  some  where,  and  Gen.   Mif-    ed  by  Congress  a  member  of  a  boaid  to  retrench  the 


flin  came  in  for  a  share  of  the  blame-  On  the  2d  of 
March  a  new  appointment  of  quarter-m.aster  general 
was  made,  and  he  was  directed  to  render  to  Con.gress 
and  to  General  Greene,  his  successor,  "a  statement  of 
the  preparations  for  the  ne.xt  campaign,  and  dehver  the 
articles  on  hand  to  Gen.  Greene." 

The  gre.at  want  of  order  and  subordination  in  many 
departments  of  the  army,  which  was  partly  owing  to 
the  erroneous  systems  adopted  at  did'erent  times  by 
Congress  itself,  and  partly  to  the  novelty  of  the  predic- 
aments in  which  we  were  placed,  threw  on  the  head  of 
a  department  no  small  difficulties;  and  Mifflin,  who,  so 
far  as  related  to  his  own  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
public  money,  was  above  suspicion,  very  reasonably 
conceived  that  he  ouglit  not  to  be  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  others, over  whom  he  had  no  eflicient  control. 
A  resolution  to  a  diflerent  effect  was  passed, however.by 
Congress,  on  the  19th  of  M.ay,  declaring  as  a  general 
rule,  that  the  "great  servants  of  the  public"  are  accoun- 
table to  it,  and  that  it  must  depend  on  particular  cir- 
cumstances, of  which  Congress  will  judge,  whether,  in 
any  case,  the  payment  of  money  to  deputies  or  assis- 
tants shall  discharge  the  principal.  No  progress  was 
made  in  the  inquiry  at  this  time,  and  on  the  2lst  of  May, 
Mifflin,  who  with  others  foresaw  the  speedy  evacuation 
of  Philadelphia,  and  was  anxious  to  participate  in  those 
military  measures,  which  the  event  weuld  probably  give 
rise  to,  obtained  leave  to  join  the  msiin  army. 

Of  the  share  which  he  took  in  the  military  proceed- 
ings that  ensued,  the  writer  of  this  sketch  has  not  been 
able  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  information.  It  does  not 
appear  tliat  he  was  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  We 
must,  therefore,  return  to  the  history  of  his  troubles  as 
quarter-master  general. 

By  one  of  those  strange  vacillations  to  which  public 
bodies  are  always  liable.  Congress,  after  having  at  dif- 
ferent times  manifested  almost  unbounded  confidence 
in  him,  suddenly  requested  General  Washington  to 
make  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  and  if  the  distresses 
of  the  army  were  owing  to  his  misconduct,  or  that  of  his 
inferior  officers,  to  order  a  court  martial. 

We  m.iy  reasonably  suppose  that  this  procedure  arose 
from  clamours  with  which  Congress  was  beset,  and 
which  they  knew  not  how  otherwise  to  appease.  His 
particular  friends  mighv,  indeed,  have  concurred  in  the 
measure  from  a  desire  of  vindicating  his  character; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  commander  in  chief 
wals  himself  satisfied  that  no  neglect  nf  duty  was 
imputable  to  him.  We  may  account,  for  the  distresses 
of  the  army,  as  proceeding  from  a  variety  of  causes  not 
imputable  to  General  MifHin.  It  is  certain  that  he  ear- 
nestly courted  the  inquiry,  and  after  waiting  some  time, 
and  finding  th.at  no  proceeding  took  place,  he  indig- 
nantly returned  his  commission  to  Congress,  and  insist 


general  expenses,  and  the  thanks  of  Congress  were  vo- 
ted to  him  and  Col.  Pickering,  for  "tlie  wise  and  salu- 
tary plans"  they  had  recommended. 

From  this  time  to  the  close  of  the  war  nothing  of 
much  moment  occurred  in  his  public  hfe,  but  his  strong 
hold  on  the  afl'ectiors  of  his  fellow  citizens  still  continu- 
ed; in  1783,  he  was  again  appointed  by  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  a  member  of  Congress;  and  on  the  3d 
of  November  in  the  same  year,  he  was  elevated  to  the 
dignified  station  of  President  of  that  body. 

In  this  capacity,  he  had  the  distinguislied  honour  of 
receiving  at  Annapolis,  from  one  of  the  first  of  warriors, 
and  best  of  statesmen,  the  resignation  of  that  commis- 
sion which  had  borne  him  to  glory,  and  bis  country  to 
independence.  1  he  answer  of  the  president  to  the 
dignified,  yet  respectful  address  of  the  commander  in 
chief,closely  resembled  the  manly  and  simple  eloquence 
of  the  latter.  They  are  both  recorded  in  the  journals 
of  Cong,  ess,  but  those  journals  could  not  record  the 
feelings  which  the  occasion  inspired.  The  audience  was 
public,  and  the  impressions  made  as  well  by  the  act  it- 
selt;  .as  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  long 
remained  on  the  minds  of  all  who  were  present. 

Foreigners  have  not  yet  ceased  to  extol  the  magnan- 
imity of  him  who  thus  voluntarily  retired,  from  the  com- 
mand of  a  victorious  army,  to  the  shades  of  private  life, 
without  any  distinction  above  his  fellow-citizens;  and  of 
his  merits  in  this  respect,  his  fcUow-citizcns  were  duly 
sensible.  If,  indeed,  he  had  mailc  an  attempt  to  arro- 
gate to  himself  any  inordinate  power,  or  person-al  privi- 
lege, the  genius  and  character  of  our  country  would 
have  prevented  its  success,  hut  the  purity  of  his  mind 
forbade  his  forming  even  such  a  wish;  his  example  was 
I  followed  by  his  fellow  soldiers,  and  fellow  sufferers,  and 
never  was  the  dissolution  of  an  army  marked  by  more 
resignation  and  tranquility.  The  slight  and  temporary 
ebullition  of  June,  1783,  deserves  scarcely  to  be  men- 
tioned as  an  exception  to  the  general  demeanour  of  the 
common  men.* 

General  Mifflin,  after  discharging  the  duties  of  Presi- 
dent of  Congi-css,  with  much  dignity  and  efl'ect,  was 
left  out  of  the  new  delegation  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
for  a  short  time  remained  in  private  life.  But  his  native 
state,  accustomed  to  see  his  name  enrolled  in  the  list  of 
her  public  servants,  did  not  long  leave  him  in  retire- 
ment. 

In  1785  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture, and  when  that  body  convened  tbcy  elected  him 
their  speaker.  In  1783  he  v/as  placed  by  popular  suf- 
frage in  the  seat  which  had  been  occupied  by  Franklin, 
.and  became  fir.st  a  member,  and  afterwards  president  of 
the  supreme  executive  council. 

Prior  to  this,  however,  in  17S7,  when  it  became  oh- 


ed  upon  being  allowed  to  resign,   bu?this'application  I  ^''°"'  ^°  ^''l  *'\'''^  ""=  confederation  of  the  states  was  inad 


was  not  more  successful  than  the  former.  It  was  refer, 
red  to  a  committee,  who  made  no  report.  F,\actly  one 
month  afterwards,  an  unequivocal  proof  that  he  was  not 
suspected  of  any  dishonorable  peculation  was  given,  by 
the  advance  to  him  of  one  million  of  dollirs,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  closing  the  business  of  the  quarter-master 
general's  department.  This  sum  being,  of  course,  in 
continental  bills  of  credit,was  equal  in  value  to  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  specie.  An  amount  sufficiently 
large  however  in  the  existing  embarrassments  of  the 
government  to  evince  the  return  of  public  confidence 
to  him. 


equate  to  their  siifety  and  happiness,  and  a  convention 


*It  might  have  been  instantly  suppressed,  if  the  ex- 
ecutive power  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  in  proper 
hands,  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  would  not  have  bad 
the  mortification  of  witnessing  the  indignant  removal  of 
Congress  to  Princeton.  But  all  was  tranquil  in  1784. 
The  army  gently  and  silently  disappeared,  leaving  no 
bandit  to  prowl  along  the  roads,  nor  burglars  to  invade 
the  lontly  cottage;  the  honest  occujialions  of  civil  life 
were  resumed,  and  the  grim  soldier  was  transformed  in- 
to the  industrious  artizan  or  the  h.arilv  husbandman 
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for  the   purpose   of  framing;  a  constitution  was  agreed 
01),  he  was  chosen  a  member. 

Of  the  share  which  he  took  in  the  formation  of  tliat 
unequalled  constitution,  which  has  so  much  conduced 
to  the  fame  and  happiness  of  our  country,  we  have  no 
satisfactory  linowledgc.  •Their  proceedings  were  se- 
cret, and  we  can  only  glean  from  the  imperfect  journal 
of  Mr.  Gates,  part  of  the^r  debates.  His  name  appears 
as  one  of  the  illustrious  band  who  signed  the  constitu- 
tion, of  whom  but  one  now  remains! 

The  imperfections  of  our  state  constitution,  which 
had  long  been  complained  of,  seemed  to  be  rendered 
more  visible  on  comparing  it  witli  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  convention  was  speedily  called  for 
the  purpose  of  amending  it.  He  was  president  of  this 
convention. 

In  the  formation  ot  political  constitutions  lie  was  not 
expected  to  take  a  lead.  His  natural  disposition  and 
confirmed  habits  were  of  an  ardent  and  active  kind;  he 
was  unaccustomed  to  and  perhaps  unqualified  for  slow 
deliberation  and  patient  investigation.  To  the  great  lea- 
ding principles  of  individual  and  political  rights,  he  was 
no  stranger;  but  his  knowledge  on  those  subjects  was 
rather  intuitive  than  acquired.  In  this  last  mentioned 
convention  were  many  men  accustomed  to  deep  reflec- 
tion and  laborious  inquiry,  men  who  could  ascend  to 
.\ristotle  and  to  Tnlly;  and  could  distinguish  between 
the  vague  principles  of  ancient  times,  and  the  practical 
improvements  and  actual  necessities  of  the  present  day. 

Some  of  them  were  of  a  profession  which,  in  this 
countiy,  naturally  impels  to  the  acquisition  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  government,  as  well  as  of  laws,  and  teach- 
es that  the  latter  are  most  easily  enforced  when  founded 
on  just  views  of  the  former.  Of  this  class  the  most  emi- 
nent among  us  had  been  selected — Wilson,  Lewis,  M'- 
Kean,  Silgreaves,  Addison,  Ross,  and  others.  'i  here 
were  other  men  of  enlarged  minds,  and  conversant  in 
political  studies, able  both  to  form  and  to  advocate  opin- 
ions that  could  not  be  heard  without  respect;  Flndley, 
Smiley,  Gallatin,  and  Pickering. 

In  the  great  division  of  the  powers  of  the  government 
— its  partition  into  three  parts — o//concurred,  but  there 
was  some  diversity  of  opinion,  and  some  warmth  of  de- 
bate, in  respect  to  several  important  articles,  and  the 
charges  of  aristocracy  and  anarchy  were  reciprocal!)' 
but  decently  m.ade.  The  manner  of  electing  the  gover- 
nor— for  all  agreed  that  the  executive  power  ought  no 
longer  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  council — was  one 
subject  of  warm  and  frequent  debate.  A  close  confor- 
mity to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  in  this  res- 
pect, by  making  use  of  the  medium  of  electors,  was 
much  pressed.  Experience  has  shown  how  entirely 
nominal  this  mode  of  election  has  become  in  respect  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  and  such  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  the  result,  if  we  had  adopted  it  in 
the  Slaie.  Another  serious  subject  of  contest — univer- 
sal suffrage — was  advocated  as  part  of  the  inherent 
rights  of  man,  while  some  of  the  member.',  highly  res- 
pected for  talents  and  influence,  fruitlessly  endeavored 
to  establish  a  compound  ratio  founded  on  property  and 
.personal  taxation. 

Wilson,  who  had  been  previously  distinguished  for 
the  nobler  part  he  had  taken  in  procuring  the  adoption 
of  the  general  co)istiiution  which  lie  had  assisted  to 
form,  now  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  talents  into  the 
popular  scale,  and  successfully  co-operated  with  Smi- 
ley, Findley,  and  Callatin. 

In  an  entire  view;  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania 
must  be  allowed  to  be  a  master  piece, and  we  must  hope 
that  inconsiderate  innovations,  since  the  abortive  at- 
tempt in  1825,  will  not  again  be  proposed  to  disturb  its 
symmetry  or  impair  its  strength. 

As  president  of  the  convention,  Mifflin  was  not  requi- 
red to  vote,  but  in  committees  of  the  whole  he  could 
both  debate  and  vote,  yet  his  voice  wan  seldom  heard. 
His  suffrages  were  always  on  the  popular  side. 

As  soyn   as  the  constitution  wtnt  into  operation,   the 


election  of  a  governor  became  an  interesting  subject. — 
Wilson,  whose  views  in  the  convention  were  entirely 
theoretical  &  abstract,  deserted  his  new  associates,  and 
concurred  with  a  small  number  of  his,citizens  in  re- 
commending General  St.  Clair  for  this  high  office.  St. 
Clair  then  possessed  a  good  military  reputation.  He 
was  a  man  of  no  extraordinary  attainments,  but  his  pri- 
vate character  was  tair,  and  he  was  much  approved  cf 
by  the  federal  party;  yet  many  of  the  federalists  regret- 
ted the  nomination,  and  foresaw  that,  by  opposing  the 
election  of  Mifflin,  he  would  be  driven  into  the  opposite 
political  ranks.  The  mode  of  election  finally  adopted 
by  the  convention  was  admitted  to  render  the  success  of 
St.  Clair  exceedingly  doubtful.  When  it  was  suggest- 
ed to  Wilson,  that  if  the  system  of  electors  and  the  com- 
pound  ratio  had  been  adopted,  there  would  have  been 
a  better  prospect  of  success;  he  answered  with  an 
apopthegm  which  showed  little  acquaintance  with  hu- 
man nature.  "The  best  man,"  he  said,  "will  always  be 
the  most  popular."  He  forgot  the  ostracism  of  Aris- 
tides.  But  the  maxim  is  otherwise  fallacious.  If  St. 
Clair  was  thought  by  some  the  "best  man  in  the  state" 
for  this  office,  others  sincerely  believed  that  Mifflin  was 
the  best.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  opinion,  not  of 
absolute  merit.  Mifflin  was  elected  by  a  vast  majority, 
and  the  preference  given  to  him  over  St.  Clair  .was  not 
to  be  condemned.  His  happiest  exhibitions  were  those 
of  an  executive  character.  He  was  ready  to  conceive, 
and  prompt  to  execute  whatever  the  duties  of  such  an 
office  required.  _ 

The  nine  years  which  limited  his  continuance  in  office 
were  not  altogether  years  of  quiet,  regular  detail.  In 
1793,  the  public  mind  was  disturbed  by  the  indiscretions 
of  the  minister  from  France;  and  during  that  and  two 
or  three  succeeding  years,  the  administration  of  the  U- 
nited  States  received  from  the  Governor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia a  ready  and  efficient  compliance  with  all  its  requisi- 
tions. In  this  he  evinced  the  merit  of  subjecting,  to  his 
sense  of  duly,  those  predilections  in  favour  of  P'rance, 
which  he  entertained  in  common  with  numbers  of  his 
fellow  citizens. 

The  present  writer  then  filled  a  station  which  gave 
him  the  best  opportunities  of  observing  the  official  pro- 
ceedings of  Governor  Mifflin,  and  he  bears  a  willing  tes- 
timony to  his  prompt  and  effective  compliance  with 
the  requisitions  of  the  President  on  everj'  occasion.  He 
did  not,  like  the  executive  councilin  1783,  on  the  occa- 
sion already  adverted  to,  deliberate  and  discuss  when  it 
was  his  duty  to  act.  It  was  a  strong  practical  proof,  that 
the  executive  power  in  a  repubhc  is  most  safely  confi- 
ded to  a  single  hand. 

The  absurd  insurrection  of  1794,  could  only  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  display  of  great  mditary  power;  and  at 
the  head  of  that  portion  of  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania 
which  went  on  the  service,  Gen.  Mifflin  cheerfully  put 
himself  under  the  orders  of  Gen.  Lee,  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  in  the  regular  army  during  the  war  had  been 
his  inferior  in  rank.  In  this  he  showed  his  reverence 
for  the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  which,  render- 
ing the  President  commander  in  chief  of  the  whole,  au- 
thorised him  to  assign  particular  services  to  such  offi- 
cers as  he  thought  proper. 

Before  his  commission  as  governor  expired,  his  fellow- 
citizens,  unwilling  to  part  with  him  as  a  pubhc  man, 
again  chose  him  a  member  of  the  state  legislature;  in 
which,  however,  he  could  not  act,  till  his  successor  was 
installed  in  the  office  of  governor.  His  last  official  com- 
munication in  the  litter  character,  was  on  the  7th  of  De- 
cember, 1799.  It  was  an  eloquent  valediction,  and  was 
respectfully  and  affectionately  answ  ered.  He  then  took 
his  scat  in 'the  house  of  representatives,  but  his  shatter- 
ed constitution  disabled  him  from  making  in  it  that  im- 
posing figure  which  he  had  often  done  before.  He  di- 
ed during  a  session  of  the  house  at  Lancaster,  on  the 
21st  of  January,  1800.  Kesolutions  were  jiassed,  expres- 
sive of  his  merits  and  his  services  as  a  soldier  and  '"a 
statesman;"  providing  for  his  interment  at  the  public 
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expense,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  nnonument  to  hi* 
niemury. 

Tbus  ended  tlie  chequered  life  of  Thomas  Mifflin— 
brilliant  in  its  outset — truubltd  and  perplexed  at  a  period 
more  advanced — ag;ain  distingiiis/ied,  prosperous,  and 
happy — finally  clouded  by  poverty,  and  oppressed  by 
creditors.  In  patriotic  principle  never  changing- — in 
public  action  never  faltering' — in  personal  friendship 
sincerely  warm — in  relieving  the  distressed  always  active 
and  humane — in  his  own  affairs  improvident — in  the 
business  of  others  scrupulously  just. 

In  person  he  was  remarkably  handsome,  thougli  his 
stature  did  not  exceed  five  feet  ei^ht  inches.  His 
frame  was  athletic,  and  seemed  co/joife  of  bearing  much 
fatigue.  His  manners  were  cheerful  and  affable.  His 
elocution  open,  fluent,  and  distinct. 

Graydon,*  who  did  not  like  him,  says  that  bis  man- 
ners were  belter  adapted  to  attract  popularity  than  to 
preserve  it,  and  that  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  talent  of  harang-uing-  a  multitude.  He  adds,  tliat  lie 
was  a  man  of  "education,  ready  apprehension  and  bril- 
liancy; and  possessed  a  fortitude  equal  to  any  demands 
that  might  be  made  on  it." 

The  present  memoir  ought  not  to  be  closed,  without 
adverting  to  a  circumstance,  which  for  a  long  lime  ope- 
rated to  liis  discredit,  and  from  which  it  is  not  yet  too 
lata  to  clear  his  memory. 

In  what  m;iy  be  termed  the  political  conduct  of  Gen. 
Mifflin  in  the  army,  we  cannot  wholly  exculpate  him 
from  the  charge  of  being  frequently  discontented  and 
out  of  humour  with  the  course  of  proceeding's:  at  limes, 
ifwe  are  to  believe  Wilkinson,  (in  his  memoirs,)  quite 
despondent  of  ultimate  success.  He  was  naturally  free 
and  ungarded  in  his  conversation;  and  it  is  very  proba- 
ble that  some  of  his  remarks  reached  the  ears  of  the 
commander  in  chief.  It  is  certain  that  lie  was  not  a  fa- 
vourite at  head  quarters,  and  hence  we  may  account  for 
his  never  having  had  a  separate  command,  except  in  the 
trifling  affair  at  Lechmere's  point.  But  although  sus- 
pected of  being  a  party  to  the  unworthy ^plot  concerted 
at  York  to  remove  Gen.  Washington  from  the  command 
of  the  army,  he  was  altogether  innocent  of  it. 

The  wiiter  of  this  article  has  accidentally  become  pos- 
sessed of  a  correspondence  between  him  and  the  late 
Col.  Uelany,  which  appears  to  vindicate  him  entirely 
from  the  charge. 

In  a  letter  dated  February  1,  1TT8,  the  General  ob- 
serves, "As  a  man  of  sense  and  honour,  you  must  judge 
what  my  feelings  must  be,  when  1  am  told  that  my  old 
acquaintance  Colonel  Delany  had  charged  me  with  a 
design  of  ruining  General  Washington  and  of  setting 
up  Gen.  Gates  in  opposition  to  him.  As  a  friend  to  my 
country,  1  have  spoken  my  sentiments  on  public  mat- 
ters with  decency  and  firmness.  I  love  and  esteem  Gen. 
IVashington,  and  know  him  too  well,  even  to  wish  for  a 
cliange.  J  love  my  country,  and  for  her  salie  deprecate 
the  idea  of  such  a  change,  but  1  have  seen,  and  among 
my  friends  have  said,  that  Gen.  Washington's  judgment 
in  military  points  was  frequently  counteracted  by  what 
I  believed  a  dangerous  influence.  1  have  quoted  Long 
Island  and  Mount  Washington  as  instances  of  that  influ- 
ence, and  have  lamented  that  the  general  did  not  con- 
sider the  grea'  value  of  his  own  private  judgment,  a 
judgment  universally  admitted  and  admired." 

In  answer,  Col.  Delany  threw  the  blame  on  an  officer 
from  the  southward,  from  whom  he  had  heard  the  charge 
when  dining  at  a  friend's  house,  and  did  not  attempt  to 
support  it  himself. 

In  the  opinion  that  Gen.  Washington  sometimes  al- 
lowed his  own  excellent  judgment  to  be  overruk-d  by 
the  suggestions  of  others,  Mifflin  did  not  stand  alone. — 
Wilkinson  observes,  that  General  Wayne  "wished  our 
worthy  g-eneral  would  follow  his  own  good  judgment, 
without  listening  too  much  to  some  counsel." 
Who  were  meant  as  givingthis  counsel.is  not  explained. 


I  have  heard  from  military  men,  that  .the  loss  of  llie 
battle  of  Germantown  was  imputable  to  the  siijigestions 
of  General  Knox,  that  an  advancing  army  ought  not  to 
leave  a  garrison  in  its  rear.  Chief  Jii.',tice  Mui'»hall  has 
explained  and  vindicated  the  remaininK  with  so  many 
troops  on  Lonp  Island,  and  the  unforiuuate  attempt  to 
defend  Fort  Washington  now  appears  to  have  been  the 
act  of  General  Greene. 
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'Memoirs  ofa  Life  chiefly  passed  in  Pennsylvania. 


The  tr.aveller  must  be  destitute  of  the  jiride  of  pali-i- 
otism  and  of  the  best  feelings  of  humanity,  who  can 
pass,  at  this  period,  through  the  interior  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, w-ithout  a  glowing  and  animated  sense  of  pleasure 
at  the  exhibition  it  presents.  Every  hill  lie  rises  opens 
to  him  a  m:ignlficent  scene  of  cultivation,  fertility,  plen- 
ty and  comfort,  that  cannot  be  surpassed  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  bright  yellow  of  interminable  fields  of 
wheat;  the  deep  green  of  the  waving  and  nKijcstic  corn; 
the  rich  but  paler  hues  of  prolific  meadows;  ihe  count- 
less acres  of  oats,  potatoes,  and,  in  short,  of  all  that  the 
teenilnir  earth  can  return  to  the  hand  of  labour  and  skill 
operating  on  a  fertile  soil,  und^  a  kinil  and  refreshing 
sky, — spread  themselves  to  surprise  and  delight  the 
traveller,  as  they  well  reward  and  eniicii  their  possess- 
ors. When  1  beheld  the  fields  covered  with  innumer- 
able shocks  of  grain  just  severed  from  them,  I  could  not 
refrain  from  exclaiming — Favoured  couniryl  happy  hus- 
bandmen! all  that  your  industry  has  produced  is  your 
own;  it  will  all  return  to  the  hands  that  raised  It.  No 
national  church.  In  which  you  do  not  worship,  will  lay 
its  rapacious  gripe  on  every  tenth  sheaf;  no  poor's  rate 
and  taxes  will  seize  upon  half  that  the  parson  leaves, 
while  the  other  half  is  gathered  by  the  inexorable  stew- 
ard ofa  princely  landlord. 

In  such  a  country,  among  such  a  people,  can  there 
be  any  descontent.  There  oujjht  not  to  be;  and  there  is 
not,  ofa  description  to  disturb  the  general  peace, or  im- 
pair individual  happiness.  But  amidst  these  fields  of 
plenty,  we  descry  not  only  comfortable,  but  most  valu- 
able farm-houses,  more  or  less  ornamented,  and  invari 
ably  attended  by  a  neat  and  flourishing  garden,  filled 
with  a  variety  of  the  best  vegetables  for  the  use  of  the 
table.  And  then  the  burns!  nay,  speaking  as  an  agri- 
culturist, the /iafoces.''  The  extent,  the  convenience  of 
these  buildings,  all  made  substantially  of  stone,  cannot 
be  conceived  but  by  an  actual  inspection:  spacious  as 
they  are,  new  ones  are  erecting  by  their  sides,  bespeak- 
ing at  once  the  thrift  of  the  owner  and  the  increasinpf 
harvests  of  his  fields.  The  horses  and  cattle  are  of  the 
same  superior  character,  and  in  excellent  condition. — 
The  stamp  of  plenty  and  wealth  is  found  on  everything-. 
No  broken  fences;  no  shabby  cut-houses;  no  appear- 
ance of  idleness  or  carelessness;  but  vigilance,  industry 
and  skill  are  manifested  in  small  things  as  in  great,  ia 
the  barn-jard  as  in  the  field. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  the  population  of 
Pennsylvania  sneered  at  and  contemned,  as  vulgar  and 
ignorant;  and  our  Germans  branded  as  animals  not 
much  higher  in  intellect  than  their  horses.  By  their 
fruits  you  shall  know  them;  and  thus  tested,  they  are 
not  surpassed  by  any  population  of  any  countrv.  They 
are  intelligent  and  honest;  they  understand  perfectly 
the  business  that  belongs  to  them,  they  do  all  that  they 
have  to  do  in  the  best  manner  and  witli  the  best  results; 
they  are  civil,  kind  and  hospitable,  and  their  general 
informalion  far  beyond  what  they  have  credit  for;  they 
are  not  highly  educated,  but  they  have  a  strong  native 
sense,  a  s^igacity  of  observation  and  an  extraordinary 
fiddly  of  employing:  their  knowledge  in  practical, 
useful  objects.  There  Is  no  agriculture  in  the  Ll^nited 
States  like  that  of  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania — there 
is  none  superior  any  where.  This  could  not  be  done 
by  an  ignorant,  stupid  race  of  men.  I  have  known  farms 
on  which  other  occupiers  have  starved  and  h.ave  been, 
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finally,  ejected  by  the  sherifr,  they  were  succeeded  by 
Germans  who,  in  a  few  years,  covered  the  barren  fields 
with  rich  crops,  and  became  prosperous  and  wealthy. — 
Pennsylvania  may  be  proud  of  her  population;  they  are 
making'  her  rich  and  great;  they  are  unfolding-  and 
bringing  into  use  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  her  cli- 
mate and  soil;  and  rearing  in  her  bosom  an  industrious 
and  hardy  yeomanry. 

The  impressions  which  1  have  thus  stated  were  re- 
ceived during  a  recent  excursion  into  the  interior. 

Some  years  ago,  the  newspapers  of  some  of  the  East- 
ern states  were  in  the  habit  of  speaking  oCpoor  Penn- 
sylvania." A  distinguished-statesmanof  that  day,  also, 
of  the  east,  frequently  observed,  that  this  gratuitous  pity 
of  Pennsylvania  greatly  amused  him,  inasmuch  as  he 
knew  that  by  her  agriculture  and  manufactures,  her 
iron  and  coal,  she  had  the  resources  and  means  of  pros- 
perity and  independence  in  higher  degrees  than  any 
other  State.  Since  that  time,  the  discovery  of  the  an- 
thracite coal  has  increased  her  wealth  to  a  degree  that 
cannot  yet  be  measured.  H. 
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COMMERCE  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Annual  lleport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States, 
exhibits  the  following  facts  respecting  the  trade  of  Phi- 
ladelphia.— 

The  value  of  imports  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of 

September,  1829,  in  American  vessels,      $9,855,715 

foreign  do.  244,437 


Total, 


10,100,152 


The  value  oi  exports  during  the  same  period: — 
Domestic  Produce. 
In  American  vessels,  2,480,243 

Foreign         do.  136,909 

Total  domestic  produce 2,617,152 

Foreign  Produce. 
In  American  vessels,  1,384,643 

Foreign         do.  88,140 

Total  foreign  produce 1,472,783 


Total  exports  of  Foreign  and  Dom.  produce,  4,089,935 


TONHAGE. 

Quantity  of  American  entered,  67, 222 

Do                 Foreign  6,232 

Total  entered,  73,454 

Quantity  of  American  departed,  52,841 

Do                 Foreign  4,625 

Total  depjirted  ~       57,460 

Tonnage  of  the    Shipping  of  Philadelphia  on  theolst 
of  December  1828. 
-  Registered — Permanent,  56,237.43 

Temporary,  10,426:65 

66,664.09 

Enrolled  &.Licensed—Vcrmanent,32,243. 38 
•  Temporary,  1,202.84 

33,446.22 

Licensed  under  20  tons — Coasting  trade,  3,970.33 

Aggregate  of  the  district  tons, 


104,080.64 


Of  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage,  there  is  employ- 
ed in  the  co.isting  trade,  33,446.27 
Steamboat  navigation,  3,596.25 


NOTICE  OF  THE  ANTHRACITE  REGION 

In  the  Valley  of  the  Lackawanna  and  of  JVyomiJig 

on  the  Susquehanna. 

Br  Benjamis  Sileimait,  M.  D.  LL.  D. 

The  Anthracite  coal  formations  of  this  country  have 
become  very  interesting  to  Science,  to  the  arts,  and  to 
domestic  economy.  Having  recently,  at  the  request  of 
many  of  the  inhabit.ints,  visited  and  examined  the  val- 
ley of  Wyoming  and  of  the  Lackawanna,  I  have  drawn 
up  for  their  use,  a  notice  of  the  Anthracite  coal  of  this 
region  the  substance  of  which,  in  the  popular  form  in 
which  it  was  written,  is  subjoined,  wilh  some  additional 
observations. 

In  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  I  have  received  every 
possible  assistance  from  the  zeal  and  kindness  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  valley,  as  well  as  of  the  scientific 
friends*  who  accompanied  me  through  the  mines  and 
mountains. 

In  the  remarks  which  I  now  offer,  1  lay  no  claim  to 
discoveries;  these  were  made  before,  and  some  of  them 
long  ago;  I  aim  to  present  only  a  lew  general  views,and 
shall  allude  to  particular  interests,  only  so  far  as  they 
are  subservient  to  general  conclusions. 

The  anthracite  region  of  the  Susquehanna  is  between 
sixty  and  seventy  miles  long  and  about  five  broad;  that 
portion  which  I  have  particularly  examined  is  forty 
miles  in  length,  and  although  distinguished  as  the  val- 
lies  of  the  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna,  it  is,  in  reality, 
without  a  natural  division,  and  constitutes  but  one  forma- 
tion. In  exploring  it,  upon  both  sides,  and  by  many  sec- 
tions and  windings,  we  traversed  at  least  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles,  and  although  a  longer  familiarity  with 
this  region  might  have  led  to  more  precision,  I  trust  that 
no  important  en'or  will  be  found  in  the  following  state- 
ment. 

It  is  well  known,  that  there  are  three  principal  re- 
gions of  Anthracite  coal  in  Pennsylvania,  namely,  on 
the  Schuylkill,  on  the  Lehigh,  and  on  the  Susquehan- 
na; the  two  latter  I  have  visited,  and  the  former,  froni 
want  of  time  to  complete  the  tour,  as  originally  projec- 
ted, is  reserved  for  a  future  opportunity.  The  region 
of  the  Schuylkill  is  therefore  unavoidably  omitted  on 
tlie  present  occasion.  In  another  paper  in  the  next 
No.  of  tills  Journal,  I  shall  say  something  of  Maucli 
Chunk,  and  the  Schuylkill  will  be  remembered  when- 
ever it  is  in  my  power  to  visit  that  region. 

Valley  of  Tfyo/ntng  and  of  the  Laclmwanna. 

The  double  barrier  of  nearly  parallel  mountains, 
through  whose  included  valley,  flow  the  Susquehanna 
and  its  tributary,  the  Lackawanna,  is  a  perfectly  well 
denned  coal  formation,  and  its  geological  structure  is 
equally  intelligible  and  interesting.  Coal  is  often  situ- 
ated in  basins;  this  region  is,  however,  not  a  basin,  but 
rather  a  trough;  and  its  strata,  seen  in  a  transverse  sec- 
tion, would  present  a  series  of  elliptical  curves.  Lcav- 
iner  out  of  view  its  irregularities,  this  valley  may  be  re- 
garded, as  the  lower  half  of  a  vast  flattened  tube  lying 
horrizontallj*,  within  which  arc  laid  a  series  of  sections 
of  smaller  tubes,  whose  sides  continually  diminish,  in 
hciglit;  and  end  with  the  omission  of  those  towards  the 
centre;  the  bottom  of  these  sections  represents  the  stra- 
ta in  the  lower  parts  of  the  valley,  and  the  sides,  those 
of  the  slopes  of  the  hills  and  mountains.  The  Lacka- 
wanna creek  and  Susquehanna  river  flow  through  a* 
natural  canal,  scooped  out  longitudinally,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  uppei  strata;  winding,  irregularly  in  a  line, 
nearly,  but  not  exactly  central,  and  tending  roost  to- 
wards the  side  which  represents  the  western  barrier  of 
mountains. 

[The  Editor  of  the  Journal  here  furnishes  a  wood  cut 
shewing  the  different  str.ata.] 

The  strata  or  natural  beds  included  in  this  great  val- 


•Prof.  Ed.  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  College,  and  Mr. 
George  Jones,  Senior  tutor  in  Yale  College. 
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ley  are  those  of  tlic  Anthracite  coal  formation.  The 
particular  strata  that  require  to  be  noticed  are  only 
three.  Supposini^  them  all  present  at  any  particular 
place,  they  arc  arr.inged  as  follows, — beijinnin};  at  the 
top: 

1.  A  rock  composed  of  fragments  or  ruins  of  other 
rocks,  the  parts  and  cement  of  which  are  principally  sili- 
ceous; the  fragments  are  of  various  size,  from  that  of 
pebbles  to  that  of  sand;  in  the  latter  case  the  mass  is  call 


some  of  those  in  Plymouth  and  Wilkes  Rarre,  where 
roufsof  almost  perfect  regularity  correspond  to  floors, 
equally  uniform,  and  in  one  of  these  mines,  the  cavity 
extends  thirty  five  rods  into  the  mountain.  'Che  coal 
lies  in  beds,  and  not,  as  is  commonly  sai<I  in  veins: 
veins  cross  and  intersect  the  strata,  at  all  degrees  of 
obliquity;bcd3  he  between  or  parallel  with  them,  wheth- 
er they  are  flat  or  inclined,  and  1  have  never  seen  the 
coal  intcrseclinif   the  strata,  but  always  parallel  with 


ed  sandstone;  in  the  former,  puddingstone;  other  names  I  them.  The  coal  beds  of  this  valley  are  of  every  thick 
might  be  mentioned,  but  these  arc  sufi^cient;  most  geo-  ness,  from  a  foot  to  twenty  seven  feet,  none  are  much 
legists,  however,  will  call  this  series  of  rocks  grauwacke    regarded  by  the  proprietors,  that   are   not   as  much  as 


and  when  they  arc  slaty  in  Iheir  structure,  they  obtain 
the  name  of  grauwacke  slate.  They  are  usually  refer- 
cd  to  the  transition  class. 

2.  Argillaceous  slate,  in  many  varieties  of  fineness 
and  firmness,  and  often  abounding  with  vegetable  im- 
pressions, which  are  found  also,  but  more  sparingly  in 
the  siliceous  rock. 

3.  Anthracite  coal,  in  regular  strata,  between  roof  and 
pavement. 

This  simple  arrangement  of  three  members  in  the 
scries;  appears  to  embrace  all  that  is  essential  in  the 
construction  of  the  valley;  I  omit,  of  course,  accidental 
rocks  and  unimportant  varieties. 

The  usual  roof  and  floor  of  the  coal  is  clay  slate;  but 
sometimes  the  sandstone  lies  directly  upon  the  coal, 
the  slate  being  omitted,  and  not  unfrequently,  when 
the  coal  is  near  the  top  of  the  ground,  both  rocks  are 
absent,  having  probably  been  removed,  either  by  vio- 
lent causes,  or  decomposed  by  time,  into  loose  earth; 
in  such  cases,  the  coal  and  slate,  in  a  state  of  minute  di- 
vision, are  usually  mixed  with  the  earth,  and  even  with 
the  soil  which  is  thus  rendered  more  or  less  black,  and 
frequently  appears  on  the  surface,  in  what  are  locally 
called,  coal  blossoms. 

The  inclination  of  the  strata  varies,  generally  between 
four  degrees  and  fifteen  or  twenty,  but  it  occasionally 
becomes  much  greater  and  is  in  some  few  instances 
nearly  perpendicular;  I  liave  never  seen  it  quite  so  in 
this  valley  or  quite  horizontal.  The  direction  of  the 
strata  is  between  N.  and  N.  E.  and  S.  and  S.  \V.;  the 
dip  is  generally  towards  the  rivers,  and  of  course  it  is 
opposite  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  rivers;  on  the 
eastern  side  it  dechnes  to  the  west,  and  on  the  western 
side  to  the  east. 

The  strata  ef  particular  mines,  however,  generally 
copy  the  form  of  the  upper  surface,  immediately  over 
them;  they  are  therefore  sometimes  curved,  or  irregu- 
lar, or  saddle  or  mantle-shaped ;  .and  I  saw  one  that  was 
dome-shaped. 

Between  Pittston  ferry  at  the  junction  of  the  Lacka- 
wana  and  Susquehanna,  and  Mill  creek  just  above 
Wilkes-Barre,  a  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles,  on  the 


three  or  four  feet  in  thickness;  few  are  wrought  that  are 
less  than  six;  a  great  number  are  found  Irom  six  to 
twelve;  a  considerable  number  from  twelve  to  twenty 
and  several  mines  are  from  twenty  to  twenty  five  or 
more.  I  speak  of  coiuse  of  solid  coal,  without  refer- 
rence  to  the  rocks. 

The  lateral  extent  of  the  beds  is  immense.  They 
break  out  in  the  precipices  and  hills,  and  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Lackawanna;  they  form 
in  some  places,  the  pavement  of  these  rivrs,  and  they 
appear  in  the  sides  and  channels  of  almost  every  stream 
from  the  mountains;  they  blacken  the  soil  in  numerous 
places;  in  the  Lackawanna  valley  many  wells  are  sunk 
in  the  coal — several,  in  the  valley  of  Wyoming,  and  even 
in  the  borough  of  Wilkes  Barre. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  excepting  the  agen- 
cy of  violent  causes  and  the  slow  operation  of  time,  in 
removing  portions  of  the  upper  strata,  the  beds  of  coal 
are  continuous  through  the  whole  region:  that  they  pass 
under  the  rivers  and  accompany  the  strata  of  coal  rocks 
thro'  the  lowest  depressions  of  the  valley,  under  the 
flats  and  meadows,  and  up  the  hills  and  mountains,  on 
the  sides  of  which  and  even  near  the  summit,  and  in  - 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  they  break  into  view.  The 
whole  region  is  completely  underlaid  by  coal  beds,  re- 
peated again  and  again,  with  their  attendant  rocks;  five 
repetitions  of  the  series  of  coal  beds  and  rocks  we 
distinctly  saw,  and  sometimes  in  natural  sections,  made 
by  rivers  and  other  causes,  three  or  four  were,  at  once, 
in  view;  we  understand  that  seven  were  ascertained  by 
the  late  Mr.  Jacob  Cist  of  Wilkes  Earre,  than  whom, 
both  as  a  scientific  an  I  practical  observer,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  cite  a  better  authority;  he  supposed  that  the 
entire  depth  of  the  coal  strata,  and  their  attendant  rocks, 
is  one  third  of  a  mile.  It  is  not  certain  however,  that 
the  number  of  beds  is  hmited  to  seven,  or  the  entire 
depth  to  one  third  of  a  mile;  it  is  indeed  altogether 
probable  that  other  beds  exist,  at  a  depth  still  greater. 
Except  as  a  matter  of  science,  there  is  however  no  ne- 
cessity of  deciding  this  question,  for  the  quantity  of 
workable  coal  in  the  valley  is  altogether  inexhaustible; 
and  (especially  if  we  add   the   vast  magazines  on   the 


eastern  side  of  the  river,  the  stl-ata,  immediately  on  the  I  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill,)  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
river's  bank,  dip  to  the  east,  contrary  to  the  inclination  anthracite  in  Pennsylvania,  to  supply  remote  genera- 
of  those  of  the  neighboring  mountains  on  the  same  side  I  tionsand  countries. 


of  the  river,  but  they  soon  resume  the  general  arrange- 
ment, to  which  this  fact  does  not  form  an  exception, 
but  proves  only  that  the  river  did  not  there  find  its 
way  through  the  lowest  part  of  the  curve  of  the  trough, 
but  obtained  a  passage  a  little  west  of  it.  On  the  decli- 
vity of  the  eastern  barrier  of  mountains  there  is,  how- 
ever, a  place  where  the  strata,  for  a  short  distance,  dip 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  general  arrange- 
ment, and  there  may  be  other  exceptions  which  I  did 
not  observe. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  insist  on  various  other  in-eg- 
ularities  of  the  strata  in  particular  situations;these  irreg- 
ularities have  apparently  arisen  from  convulsions,^  ex- 
hibit strange  contortions,not  affecting  the  general  order 
of  the  stratification,  which  is,  on  thewhole  very  constant. 
The  preceding  statements  are  essential  to  the  just  com- 
prehension of  the  position  of  the  strata  of  the  coal,which 
lie  between  the  strata  of  rocks,&follow  all  their  changes 
of  form,  and  position  with  almost  exact  regularity. — 
This  is   seen    particularly  in    the  excavations,   such  as 


Wherever  in  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Lacka 
wanna,  the  puddingstone  or  sandstone  and  slate  are  re- 
peated, there  we  usually  find  the  coal  as  a  third  mem- 
ber of  the  series;  I  would  not  venture  to  say  that  there 
is  no  exception;  but  .all  the  appearances  in  the  valley 
countenance  the  opinion  that  this  is  a  general  arrange- 
ment; no  instance  to  the  contrary  was  observed  by  me, 
or  was  remembered  by  the  inhabitants,  and  1  am  per- 
suaded, that  if  the  position  is  not  universally,  it  is,  at 
least  generally  true.  If  the  preceding  observations  are 
just,  it  follows,  that  all  the  lands  of  this  great  valley  are 
coal  lands,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  coal  beds  may  be  found  beneath  every  acre  of 
ground.* 

It  does  not  however  follow,  that  the  coal  can  be,  in 
every  situation,  profitably  explored;  there  is  much 
room  for  tiie  exercise  of  good  judgment  in  the  selection 


*In  numerous  instances,  the  people  draw  the  coal  for 
domestic  consumption,  from  their  own  grounds. 
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of  proper  situations  and  llie  following'caUtionsmay  pre- 
vent fruitless  expenditures. 

1.  Never  to  undertake  an  expensive  excavation 
where  tlie  coal  is  not  actually  in  siecht,  without  previous- 
Iv  ascertaining'  its  existence  and  thickness  by  the  auger. 
Tunnels,  galleries  and  pits,  are  enormously  expensive, 
compared  with  the  simple  and  comparatively  cheap  op- 
eration of  boring'. 

2.  At  present,  not  to  undertake  a  new  mine,  where 
great  draining  by  mechanical  power  is  necessary. 

These  obvious  cautions  are  the  more  necessary  in  the 
valley  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Lackawanna,  because  the 
number  of  excellent  mining  situations  in  that  region,  is 
very  great.  In  most  of  the  coal  mines,  now  wrought  in 
those  vallevs.tlipre  is  little  or  no  inconvenience  from 
water;  it  runs  off  by  the  natural  declivity,  and  bj'  a  ju- 
dicious arrangement  of  the  work,  a  drainage  may,  in  a 
g'reat  majority  of  instances,  be  established,  both  in  the 
mines  now  worked,  and  those  that  are  to  be  hereafter 
opened. 

The  great  work  at  Carbondale,*  at  the  head  of  the 
valley,  being  wrought,  like  that  at  Mauch  Chunk  near 
the  Lehigh,  as  an  open  quarry,  there  is  of  course  the 
g^reatest  facility  in  coming  at  the  coal,  and  the  water 
subsides  into  lower  situations.  In  the  valley  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  Lackawanna  many  such  mines  may  be 
opened  and  worked,  like  quarries.  Since  1824,  I  have 
been  familiar  with  the  use  of  anthracite,  in  most  of  the 
varieties  known  in  this  country.  For  the  results  of  my 
own  experience,  I  beg  leave  to  rei'ev  to  some  papers  in 
Vols.  X  and  XI  of  this  .lournal  for  1825  and  1826;  I 
would  cite  also  the  valuable  remarks  of  Mr.  Cist,  Vol. 
IV,  and  of  Mr.  Pierce,  Vol.  XII,  and  of  other  gentlemen 
who  have  communicated  their  observations  through  the 
same  channel.  V/ithout  depreciating  wood  and  the  bit- 
uminous coal,  which  must  ever  he  held  in  high  estima- 
tion for  fuel,  my  impress  ons  of  the  value  of  the  anthra- 
cite have,  by  experience,  constantly  acquired  strength; 
and  I  regard  the  vast  deposits  of  Pennsylvania,  as  an  in- 
valuable national  treasure,  more  important  than  mines 
of  gold  and  silver. 

There  are  varieties  In  the  qualities  of  the  anthracite 
of  Pennsylvania,  from  different  regions;  from  different 
mines;  and  from  different  parts  of  tlie  same  mine;  these 
varieties,  relating  chiefly  to  the  ease  of  igniting,  the  in- 
lenseness  ond  endurance  of  the  heat,  the  more  or  less 
rapid  consumption  of  the  fuel,  and  the  proportion  of 
residuum  arc,  among  those  interested,  frequent  sub- 
jects of  discussion  and  preference;  but  tile  varieties  af- 
ter all,  appear  to  be  merely  shades  of  difference  in  the 
members  of  tlie  same  f^imily;  and  they  are  fortunate  dif- 
ferences, as  they  afford  a  more  perfect  adaptation  to  the 
various  purposes  of  the  arts  and  of  domestic  economy. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  anthracite  of  the  valleys 
of  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  contains  all  the  varieties 
that  are  found  in  the  other  anthracite  regions  of  Penn- 
sylvania. To  the  eye  of  the  mineralogist  it  presents  ev- 
ery appearance,  indicative  of  the  excellent  qualities 
that  are  known  to  belong  to  the  anthr.acite  of  the  Le- 
high and  Schuylkill,  and  there  can  be  no  re.ison  to 
doubt  that  the  best  coal  of  these  valleys  is  equal  to  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  the  inferior  qualities,  like  those 
of  the  other  mines,  are  all  applicable  to  important  uses. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  numerous  uses  to 
which  the  coal  is  applied  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
decided  preference  which  they  give  to  it,  over  the  wood 
and  charcoal  of  their  own  forests.  The  smiths  uniformly 
employ  it  in  tlielr  forges;  and  in  the  kitchens  the  an- 
thracite fire,  kindled  in  a  long  and  capacious  grate, 
never  goes  out,  either  in  winter  or  summer,  and  per- 
fectly answers  every  culinary  purpose.f  Its  use  also  in 
almost  every  art  requiring  fire  is  nearly  universal,  and 
numerous  favorable  attestations,  from  the  most  respec- 


•They  are  now  beginning  to   mine  into  the  hill  be 
fween  roof  and  pavement. 

f  The  fixed  ovens  arc  heated  with  wood. 


table  men,   may   be  seen   in  Vols.  IV  and  X,  of  this 
Journal. 

The  large  quantities  of  argillaceous  or  clay  iron  ore 
which  are  connected  with  the  coal  strata  of  this  valjey, 
and  the  bog  ores  which  appear  also  to  abound  here,  are 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants,  and  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  the  difficulties  hitherto 
experienced  in  the  use  of  the  anthracite  in  the  smelt- 
ing of  iron  will  be  overcome,  and  then  all  the  means  of 
manufacturing  iron  will  be  here  at  hand. 

The  chalybeate  mineral  springs  which  flow  from  nu- 
merous places  in  this  coal  region,  are  worthy  of  some 
attention  as  sources  of  hcalthj  and  of  attraction  to  stran- 
gers, and  it  might  be  well  to  exclude  the  rain  water 
from  some  of  them,  and  to  put  them  in  other  respects 
in  order. 

I  have  seen  with  much  pleasure,  the  great  progress 
already  made,  towards  opening  an  easier  communica- 
tion with  this  important  and  interesting  valley.  The 
canal  which  is  just  entering  it  at  the  south,  .and  which 
has  already  advanced  within  eight  miles  of  Wilkesbar- 
re,  will,  without  doubt,  be  continued  through  the  en- 
tire vallej',  and  also  to  such  other  points  as  shall  con- 
nect it  to  the  north  with  similar  communications  from 
the  interior  lakes,  canals,  and  rivers  of  New  Vork. 

The  noble  mine,  railway  and  canal,  of  the  Dehaware 
and  Hudson  company,  shew  what  can  be  done,  by  the 
resources,  enterprize,  and  perseverance  of  an  associa- 
tion of  individuals:  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the 
two  most  powerful  and  opulent  States  in  the  Union, 
having  alrea^ly  led  the  waj',  so  successfully,  in  the  great 
field  of  internal  improvement,  will  continue  to  consult 
the  high  interests  of  their  citizens,  by  completing  all 
the  communications  and  especiallj'  the  nortiiern  ones, 
with  this  important  valley.  Those  already  begun  on 
the  south,  will  doubtless,  be  finished  by  the  State,  and 
the  inhabitants  will  themselves  take  care  that  all  the 
additional  communications  through  the  valle}',  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  which  their  interests  may  demand 
sliallbein  due  time  established.  The  importance  of 
the  coal  beds  will  justify  and  require  a  canal  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  and  numerous  rail  ways  leading  from 
different  mines.  We  may  expect  soon  to  see  this  noble 
valley  become  a  great  thoroughfare  of  travelling  and  of 
business,  and  a  seat  of  numerous  manufactures,  fur 
which  its  great  fertilitj',  its  \ast  magazines  of  fuel,  its 
fine  water  powers,  and  its  excellent  population,  give  it 
rare  advantage. 

Mining  districts  are  rarely  rich  in  soil, — the  sterility 
of  the  surface  being  compensated  by  the  mineral  trea- 
sures below.  Seldom  are  both  advantages  combined; 
we  see  it  occasionally  in  some  of  the  coal  districts  of 
Britain;  and  in  this  respect,  the  valley  of  Wyoming  is 
particularly  happy.  It  is  rich  in  soil  and  in  the  best 
agricultural  productions.  Its  extensive  meadows  are 
unrivalled  in  fertility  and  beauty,  and  its  undulating 
surface,  between  the  meadows  and  the  mountaius,  is  a 
fine  region  for  grass  and  wheat.  In  a  word,  splendid 
and  beautiful  in  tlie  scenery  of  its  mountains,  rivers, 
fields,  and  meadows;  rich  in  the  most  productive  agri- 
culture, possessed  by  the  still  surviving  veterans  and  by 
the  descendants,  of  a  high  minded  race  of  men;  full  of 
the  most  interestinghistoric.alassociatlons,  and  of  scenes 
of  warfare,  the  precious  blood  of  fathers,  husbands  and 
sons,  so  often  moistened  their  own  fields;  the  valley  of 
Wyoming  will  always  remain  one  of  the  most  attractive 
regions  to  every  Intelligent  and  patriotic  American. 

MISCELUNEOUS     BEMiKKS     VFOS     THE     VilLET    OF    WT- 
OMING    AlfD    liCKAWASSA. 

Disputed  title. 
The  severe  and  long  continued  struggle  for  the  pos- 
session of  this  country,  which  was  sustained  by  the  ori- 
ginal Connecticut  settlers  from  fifty  to  eighty  j'ears 
since,  and  the  repeated  attempts  which  were  made  to 
dispossess  them  by  arms,  sufficiently  evince  the  high 
estimation  in  which  it  was  held  by  all  the  parties.-^ 
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without  recallinjf  the  painful  circumstances  of  that  un-        Some  of  the  hoary   veterans   of  that   day  still  survive, 
exampled  controversy,  it  is  not  improper   to   say,  that    and  the  valley  is  full  of  the  decendanis  of  those   whose 


the  prize  for  which  the  settlers  contended  was  worthy 
of  all  the  heroism,  fortitude,  and  long  suflering  perse- 
severance,  which,  during  so  many  years,  they  display- 
ed;* an  exhibition  of  moral  courage  rarely  equalled  and 
never  surpassed.  Believing  themselves,  both  in  a  po- 
litical and  personal  view,  to  be  the  rightful  proprietors 
of  the  country,  they  defended  it  even  to  the  death;  and 
no  one  who  now  suryveys  this  charming  valleyf  can 
wonder  that  they  would  not  quietly  relinquish  their 
claim. 

Scenery  and  mrface. 
Although  the  view  under  which  it  is  now  before  us, 
relates  principally  to  science  and  national  resources,  I 
will  not  hold  myself  precluded  from  alluding  to  some  of 
•  those  additional  attractions,  which  may  conspire  to  draw 
the  intelligent  traveller  to  this  valley.  Its  form  is  that 
of  a  very  long  oval  or  ellipse.  It  is  bounded  by  grand 
mountain  barriers  and  watered  by  a  noble  river  and  its 
tributaries.  The  first  glance  of  a  stranger  enlcring  at 
either  end,  or  crossing  the  mountain  ridges  which  di- 
vide it,  (like  the  happy  valley  of  Abyssinia,)  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  fills  him  with  the  peculiar  pleasure 
produced  by  a  fine  landscape,  combinini>  richness, 
beauty,  variety  and  grandeur.  From  Prospect  Hill,  on 
the  rocky  summit  of  the  eastern  barrier,  and  from  lioss' 
Hill,  on  the  west,  the  valley  of  Wyoming  is  seen  in  one 
view,  as  a  chai-ming  whole,  and  its  lofty  and  well  defin- 
ed boundaries  exclude  more  distant  objects  from  ming- 
ling in  the  prospect.  Few  landscapes,  that  I  have  seen, 
can  vie  with  the  valley  of  Wyoming.  E.xcepting  some 
rocky  precipices  and  cliffs,  the  mountains  are  wooded 
from  the  summit  to  their  base^  natural  sections  furnish 
avenues  for  roads,  and  the  rapid  Susquehanna  rolls  its 
powerful  current  through  a  mountain  gap,  on  the 
northwest,  and  immediately  receives  the  Lackawanna, 
which  flows  down  the  narrower  valley  of  the  same  namfe. 
A  similar  pass  between  the  mountains, on  the  south, gives 
the  Susquehanna  an  exit,  and  at  both  places  a  ^ight 
obliquity  in  the  position  of  the  observer  presents  to  the 
eye  a  seeming  lake  in  ihe  windings  of  the  river,  and  a 
barrier  of  mountains,  apparently  impassable. 

From  the  foot  of  the  steep  mountain  ridges,  particu- 
larly on  the  eastern  side,  the  valley  slopes  away,  with 
broad  sweeping  undulations  in  the  surface,  forming  nu- 
merous swelling  hills  of  arable  and  grazing  land;  and  as 
we  recede  from  the  hills,  the  fine  flats  and  meadows, 
covered4:  with  the  richest  grass  and  wheat,  complete  the 
picture,  by  features  of  the  gentlest  and  most  luxuriant 
beauty. 

People—forts — baltk  ground. 
An  active  and  intelligent  population  fills  the  country; 
their  buildings  and  farms  bear  witness  to  their  industry 
and  skill;  several  villages  or  clusters  of  houses  give  va- 
riety to  the  scene,  and  Wilkesbarre,  a  regular  and  well 
built  borough,  having*  1000  or  1200  inhabitants,  with 
churches,  ministers,  academ_v,  able  teachers  and  schools, 
and  with  many  enlightened,  moral  and  cultivated  peo- 
ple, furnishes  an  agreeable  resting  place  to  the  travel- 
ler. He  will  not  fail  to  enquire  for  the  battle  ground, 
and  for  the  traces,  now  almost  obliterated,  of  the  forts 
which  were  so  often  assailed  and  defended;  which  fre- 
quently protected  the  entire  population  from  civil  and 
savage  warfare,  and  which  have  been  rendered  memor- 
able, by  events  of  the  deepest  interest. || 


blood  has  purchased  the  privilege  of  ihis  now  happy 
country,  whose  riches,  both  above  and  below  the  sur- 
face, and  whose  fine  scenery  and  heroic  and  pathetic 
history,  present  a  rare  combination  of  attractions. 


•See  Trumbull's  History  of  Connecticut  and  Chap- 
man's History  ef  the  Valley  of  Wyoming. 

fThe  claim  embraced  also  a  much  more  extensive 
country  west  and  north  west  of  Wyoming. 

4As  1  saw  them  in  May,  1830. 

IIThe  scite  of  fort  Wyoming  is  now  covered  by  the 
court  house;  fort  Burgee  was  half  a  mile  below  the  bo- 
rough near  the  Shawnee  flats;  there  was  another  fort 
on  the  eastern  bank  nearly  opposite  to  Porter's  hotel,  a 
Vol.  VI.  10 


little  below  the  bridge;  the  redoubts  (an  admi- 
rable look-out  station)  are  still  visible  on  the 
hill  at  the  north  of  the  village,  and  near  them  the  solita- 
ry giave,  without  a  monument,  of  the  first  clergyman, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  buried  there  by  his  own 
request. 

Mill  Creek   empties  into   the  Susquehanna,  at   the 
north  of  the  borough  and  near   its  mouth,  both  on  the 
same,&  on  the  opposite  shore,  were  block  houses  which 
were  famous  in  the  wars  of  the  valley;  Ogden's  block- 
house was  here     Two  or  three  miles  north  of  Wilkes- 
barre, and  on  the  western  side  of  the   river,    is  the  site 
of  Forty  Fort  near  the  tavern  of  Mr.  Mjcrs;  a  mile   or 
two  still  farther  north,  is  the  creek  upon   whose  south- 
ern bank,  the  little  army  of  the  planters,  bravely  led  by 
Cols.  Z.  Butler  and  N.  Denison,  took  theirjudicious  sta- 
tion on  the  morning  of  July,  3, 1778,  intending,  there  to 
await  the  enemy;  and  two   or  three  miles   still  farther 
north,  is  the  plain  on  and  near   which,    most   of  them 
were  destroyed,  in  and  after  the  fatal  battle,  accident- 
ally and  prematurely  brought  on,  in   the  afternoon  of 
that  day.     The  left  wing  of  the  combined  army  of  Loy- 
alists, Indi-ins,  and  Bi'itlsli,  under  Col.  John  Butler,  rest- 
ed on  fort  Wintermoot,  whose  site  near  the  river  is  now 
covered  by  the  house  of  the  late  Col.  Jenkins,  while  the 
right  wing  extended  to  the  swamp  at  the   foot  of  the 
hills.      The  patriot  army    of  368  men,  after  a  severe 
struggle,  was  overthrown  by  thrice  their  number  of  the 
enemy,  and  slaughtered,  principally  in  the  flight  and 
after  surrendering  themselves  prisoners  of  war.     The 
plain,  the  river,  and  the  island   of  Monockonock,  were 
the  principle  scenes  of  this  horible  massacre.     [Perpe- 
trated by  the  Indians  and  lories.]     Sixteen  men,  placed 
in  a   ring  around  a    rock,  which   is  still  shown   be- 
hind the  house  of  Mr.  Gay  near  the  river,  were  held  by 
stout  Indians,  while  they  were,  oneby  one,  slaughtered, 
by  the  knife  or  tomhawk  of  a  squaw.     Only   one  indi- 
vidual, a  strong  man,  by  the  name  of  Hammond,    by  a 
desperate  efiort,  escaped,  and  is  but  recently  deceased 
In  a  similar  ring,  nine  persons  were   murdered   in   the 
same  way,  a  little  farther  north .     Many   were   shot  in 
the  river  and  hunted  out  and  slain  in  their  hiding  places 
(sometimes  by  their  near  but  adverse  relatives)  on  the 
now  beautiful  island  of  Monockenock.     But  sixty  of  the 
men  who  went  into  the  battle  survived,  and  Forty  Fort 
was  filled  with  widows  and  orphans,  [The    war  made 
150  widows  and  600  orphans  in  the  valley,]  whose  tears 
and  cries  were  suppressed  after  the  surrender  for  fear 
of  provoking  the  Indians  to  kill  them,  for  it  was  one  of 
their  pastimes  to  brandish   the  tomahawk  over   their 
heads.      There    are  still     remaining    several    surviv- 
ors of  the  battle,   Messrs.   Bennet,   Inman,   Blackman, 
and   others   from  whom  many   interesting    particulars 
may  be  obtained.     Mrs.  Myers,  new  residing  near  For- 
ty Fort,  was  in  it  at  the  time  of  the  battle  and  surren- 
der, and  is  very  intelligent  and  interesting  in  her  com- 
munications.     Gen.  Hoss  wascbarged  with  burying  the 
dead;  it  was  more  than   a  month  after  the  event,    and 
he  assured   me  that  owing  to  the  intense  he.it   of  the 
weather,  and  probably  the  dryness  of  the  air,  the  bodies 
were  shrivelled,  dried  and  inoffensive,  but  with  a  single 
exception,  their  features   could  not  be   recognized. — 
They  were  buried  in  a  common  grave,  on  land  now  own- 
ed by  Mr.  Gray.     The  absence  of  two  companies  of  the 
flower  of  the  young  men  of  the  valley  then   serving  in 
the  Continental  army,  and  the  urgency  of  some  of  the 
subordinate  officers  on  the  ground,  who  insisted  on  giv- 
ing the  enemy  battle  thatday,  before  their  absent  friends 
tlien  on  their  homeward  march,  could  arrive,  were  the 
causes  of  this  terrible  disaster,  which  brought  in  its  train 
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Communications. — Carhondak. 
When  tlie  communication,  by  tlie  canals  and  rail  way 
cf  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  company,  shall  be  fully 
adapted  to  the  convenience  of  travellers,*  they  will  be- 
sin  to  pass  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Delaware,  and  then 
to  the  head  of  the  Lackawanna  valley.  The  canals  and 
rail  way  and  steam  engines,  for  conveying  the  coal, 
will  form  a  very  gratifying  subject  of  observation,  and 
the  sight  of  the  great  mine  at  Carbondale,  is  alone  worth 
the  journey.  Here  the  thriving  villag-e  of  Carbondale, 
and  the  suburb  of  New  Dublin,  containing  the  laborers 
employed  about  the  mine,  have  arisen  within  a  very 
short  period. 
The  minais  situated  in  the  front  ofahilljit  is  quarried, 
in  a  continued  line,  for  sixty  rods,  and  presents  a  front 
of  good  coal  of  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  besides  several 
feet  more  of  roof  coal,  stained  and  shattered  by  time 
and  the  weather.  Great  as  have  been  the  expenditures 
of  the  companj',  if  any  mining  object  can  justify  them, 
it  must  be  such  a  deposit  of  coal.  This  mine  and  other 
mines  in  the  vicinity — as  for  instance  the  rich  bed  of 
Thomas  Meredith,  Esq.  and  the  various  other  beds  al- 
ready opened  in  the  Lackawanna  valley,  leave  no  room 
to  doubt,  that  the  coal  is  inexhaustable.  Several  sta- 
tionary steam  engines  draw  up  the  coal  in  waggons,  on 
a  rail  way  from  the  mine,  to  the  summit  level,  whence 
it  decends  to  the  canal.  The  entire  rail  way  is  sixteen 
miles  long,  and  the  canal  along  the  Lackawaxen  thirty 
more.  From  this  canal  it  crosses  the  Delaware,  and 
proceeds  by  another  canal  to  the  Hudson,  sixty  seven 
miles  to  the  vicinity  of  Kingston. 

Last  year  there  was  much  inconvenience  from  the 
breaking  of  the  chains  by  which  the  fixed  steam  en- 
gines draw  up  the  coal  waggons  from  the  mine;  during 


is  only  a  very  muddy  and  rough  road,  hardly  to  be  pass- 
ed with  comfort  and  safety,  except  on  horseback. — 
Still  a  good  road  can  be  made  here,  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense, and  when  this  is  done,  there  will  be  nothing  to 
obstruct  the  passage  of  tile  traveller  to  the  valley  of 
Wyoming.  From  this  valley,  he  can  easily  pass  to 
Mauch  Chunk,  and  then  to  PoltsviUe,  and  thus  take  in 
his  way  the  mines  of  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill,  and 
end  at  Philadelphia;  or  the  opposite  course  can  be,  in 
some  cases,  more  conveniently,  pursued.  The  time  is 
probably  not  distant,  when  this  will  become  a  favourite 
tour,  as  it  must  always  be  an  interesting  one. 

There  is  nothing  now  to  hinder  the  constraction  of  a 
rail  road  from  Wilkesbarre  to  Carbondale,  and  then  the 
mineral  riches  of  the  valley,  may  obtain  also  a  northern 
as  they  now  have  a  southern  vent.  The  Baltimore  coal 
company  have  a  receiving  establishment  within  the  Sus- 
quehanna, at  Hort  Deposit,  not  far  from  the  Chesa- 
peake; and  the  coal  of  Wyoming,  may  hereafter  reach 
Philadelphia  by  the  interior  canals  and  rail  ways  that 
are  to  connect  the  Susquehanna  with  that  city,  as  it  air 
ready  passes  'through  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
canal. 

Mines. 

It  seems  to  be  little  known  abroad,  that  several  of  the 
coal  mines,  on  and  near  the  Susquehanna,  and  Lacka- 
wanna, are  already  works  oi  great  magnitude;  vast  ex- 
cavations either  open  to  the  heavens,  or  between  roofs 
and  pavements  of  solid  rock.  In  several  of  them  there 
are  rail  ways,  and  carls  and  waggons  are  driven  into  oth- 
ers, and  return  from  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  laden 
with  coal.  Some  of  these  mines  are  objects  of  great 
curiosity,  and  the  most  remarkable  may  be  visited  with 
no  inconvenience,  as  they  are  diy,  roomy  and  well  ven- 


the  season,  about  fifty  waggons  were  dashed  to  pieces    tilated;  many  others  are  approached  only  with  toil  and 


in  that  manner,  and  when  the  chains  parted,  the  waggon 
could  not  be  seen  in  its  descent;  so  instantaneously  did 
it  dart  to  its  goal,  that  only  a  dim  streak  could  be  tra- 
ced through  the  air.  They  now  use  cables  of  hemp, 
and  the  accidents  do  not  any  longer  occur. 

The  establishment  at  carbondale,  is  only,  the  opening 
of  the  great  valley  of  the  Lackawanna,  and  of  Wyoming. 
The  Hudson  and  Delaware  company,  will  now  convey 
coal  from  the  other  mines,  for  a  rate  which  may  not  im- 
probably be  hereafter  reduced;  so  that  much  of  the  coal 
of  the  valley  may  find  ils  outlet  in  this  way;  and  other 
communications  to  the  Delaware,  the  Hudson,  and  to 
the  northern  part  of  New  York  are  in  contemplation. 
Hoods,  ijlc. 

There  is,  at  present,  a  forest  which  extends  eight  or 
ten  miles  south  of  Carbondale,  and  through  which  there 


more  calamity  than  the  most  sanguinary  European  bat- 
tles; for  the  murdered  settlers  were  connected  with 
the  survivors,  by  the  nearest  and  dearest  domestic  rela- 
tions. Much  interesting  private  history  of  these  times 
may  still  be  gleaned  in  the  valley;  but  the  original  wit- 
nesses will  soon  be  gene,  and  their  narratives  ought  to 
be  secured  before  it  is  too  late.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  memoirs  of  .Judge  Hollenback  have  not 
been  written;  he  w.is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
heroic  men  of  the  valley;  was  personally  engaged 
in  many  perilous  adventures;  after  the  fatal  bat- 
tle escaped  from  the  shot  of  the  Indians  by  swim- 
ming and  diving  in  the  river,  and  hved,  till  within  a 
year  or  two,  greatly  and  justly  respected.  It  is  only 
by  learning  from  history  and  biography,  at  what  price 
the  liberty  and  security  of  this  country  have  been  pur- 
chased, that  the  rising  generation  can  be  made,  in  any 
good  degree,  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  sacra- 
fice  or  the  value  of  the  acquisition.  Ifascene  of  hero- 
ic and  tender  association  is  desired  for  Poetry  and  Le- 
gendary story,  the  valley  of  Wyoming  will  give  it  with- 
out  the  aid  ef  fiction;  and  Campbell,  Scott,  and  Coop- 
erneed  only  to  delineate  authentic  realities. 
'Which  will  soon  be  done  " 


difficulty,  but  such  places  will  be  interesting  only  to  the 
scientific  or  speculating  traveller. 

Vegetable  Remains. 
In  visiting  several  of  the  mines  of  the  Susquehanna 
and  Lackawanna,  the  naturalist  is  gratified,  by  seeing 
the  vast  deposits  of  vegetable  impressions  and  remains 
which  accompany  the  coal,  usually  in  the  slate  that 
forms  the  roof,  and  occasionally  in  that  of  the  floor; 
they  exist  also,  although,  in  a  smaller  degree  in  the 
sandstone,  and  sometimes,  but  much  more  rarely  even 
in  the  coal  itself.  There  are  instances  where  they  fill 
the  slate  for  a  space  often  feet  in  thickness,  and  making 
due  allowance  for  the  compression  which  thef  have  un- 
dergone, the  original  deposits,  must  have  occupied  a 
vastly  greater  thickness,  than  their  relics  do  now.  The 
impressions  are  very  perfect, indicating  repose  and  calm, 
at  the  time  of  their  deposition,  and  excluding  the  possi- 
bility of  transport  from  distant  coimtries;  there  are  ma- 
ny species  of  ferns,  none  of  them,  as  is  said,  modern, 
andmostorall  tropical;  there  are  impressions,  some- 
times several  feet  long  and  broad,  of  the  bark  of  gi- 
gantic vegetables;  some  botanists  say  they  are  palms; 
occasionally  there  are  entire  limbs  carbonized;  fre- 
quently, broad  leaves  are  found  of  six  or  seven  inches 
or  more  in  diameter;  culmiferous  plants  are  numerous, 
and  so  are  the  aquatic  alg<e,  and  rushes;  the  leaves  of 
the  plants  are  usually  in  full  expansion,  the  most  deli- 
cate parts  of  their  structure  being  exactly  preserved, 
or  copied,;  and  according  to  Mr.  Cist,  flowers  of  a  stel- 
lated form,  are  occasionally  found.  Prof  Hitchcock, 
believed  that  he  had  found  a  flower  with  unfolded 
petals,  and  so  it  appeared  to  me. 

The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  vegetable  re- 
mains are  very  interesting,  but  there  is  not  time  to  dis- 
cuss them  fully  on  the  present  occasion,  or  to  apply  the 
facts  to  account  for  the  origin  of  coal;  a  subject  suffi- 
ciently difficult.  We  cannot  however  hesitate  to  say, 
that  vegetable  life,  on  a  great  scale,  attended  the  forma- 
tion of  this  coal,  and  both  preceded,  accompanied,  and 
followed  that  event;  that  the  causes  which  established 
its  existence  were  repeated  many  times,  and  continued 
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to  operate,  during  the  deposition  of  the  successive  stra- 
ta; that  a  sedimentary  rock,  n.imely  the  slate,  in  a  loose 
and  impressible  form,  was  deposited  with  the  vegeta- 
bles, and  enveloped,  covered  and  preserved  them,  that 
a  fragmentary  rock  succeeded,  composed  of  pebbles, 
rounded  or  angular,  or  of  sand  cemented  firmly — the 
ruins  of  previously  existing  formations;  that  the  causes 
which  produced  these  rocks  were  also  many  times  re- 
peated, and  of  course,  that  all  the  causes  which  produ- 
ced such  deposits  as  the  various  ones  now  mentioned, 
were  at  different  times,  alternate,  successive,  and  con- 
comitanl. 

Origin  of  Coal. 

Is  the  anthracite  coal  of  vegetable  origin?  Does  the 
fibrous  charcoal,  frequently  found  between  its  layers, 
owe  its  origin  to  the  vegetable  skeleton?  There  seems 
no  more  reason  to  doubt  the  latter  f^ict,  than  that  the 
vegetable  impressions  found  in  and  upon  the  coal  and 
its  rocks,  have  the  same  origin.  But  did  the  mass  of 
coal  arise  from  vegetables?  This  has  been  admitted  by 
many  persons  with  respect  to  bituminous  coal,  but,  I 
have  heretofore  been  inclined  to  attribute  anthracite 
coal  to  a  direct  mineral  creation;  the  opinion  of  its  vege- 
table origin  appears  however  to  me  less  improbable, 
since  1  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  the  incontroverti- 
ble and  abundant  proofs  of  vegetable  life  in  these  mines. 
We  are  obliged,  from  the  facts  here  seen,  to  go  a  great 
extent,  in  admitting  vegetation  in  connexion  with  this 
coal.  But  if  we  seek  to  trace  the  entire  masses  to  ve- 
getable matter,  how  shall  we  admit  the  existence  and 
accumulation  of  the  enormous  quantities  that  must  have 
grown  or  been  collected  on  the  spot,  to  form  such  stu- 
pendous beds,  ten,  twenty  and  thirty  feet  in  thickness, 
and  repeated,  again,  and  again,  with   all  their  attend 


merable  mixtures  or  combinations  of  earth  and  coal  in 
different  proportions. 

Perhaps  the  reason  why  the  vegetables  found  in  the 
slate  retain  their  organized  form,  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  fine  sedimentary  earths,  the  bilicious  and  argil- 
laceous of  which  the  slate  is  composed,  may  have  en- 
veloped the  plants  too  suddenly,  to  permit  them  to  un- 
dergo decomposition,  and  thus  to  exhibit  an  impalpable 
carbon;  while  their  forms  would,  of  course,  be  distinct- 
ly impressed  upon  the  yielding  plastic  matter  of  the 
slate,  rendered  soft  perhaps  by  diffusion  in  water. — 
Pressure  is  also  to  be  taken  into  account  in  reasoning 
upon  the  probable  obliteration  of  the  organic  structure; 
this  force  would  operate  in  proportion  to  the  progress 
of  the  accumulation,  whether  of  coal  strata,  or  of  those 
of  superincumbent  rock. 

Many  other  considerations  present  themselves  in  re- 
lation to  this  subject;  such  as  the  time  when,  and  in 
which,  these  deposits  were  made,  the  original  position 
of  the  strata,  whether  flat  or  inclined,  if  flat,  by  what 
force  raised  or  depressed:  if  inclined,  how  the  materials 
were  prevented  from  accumlation  in  thicker  masses  at 
the  lowest  curvature  or  point  of  declination,  8iC.  Inter- 
nal fire  may  have  raised  and  distorted  and  modified  the 
coal  beds  after  they  were  formed,  but  it  seems  more  dif- 
ficult to  admit,  that  coal  strata  have  been  in  actual  ig- 
nition. 

Conclusion. 

But,  dismissing  theoretical  considerations,  the  coal 
is  in  our  power  and  it  is  destined  to  produce  great  re- 
sults in  the  United  States.  Including  the  biiuminnus 
and  the  anthracite  coal  of  the  various  regions, 
there  is  in  our  territories,  enough  to  supply  the  world, 
and  the  country  on  the  Susquehanna   and  its  tributaries 


ant  rocks    and    impressions.  '  But,  the  plants,    from    w'"'  **"^"  ^"^^  communications  shall  be  duly   opened. 


ferns  and  liliputian  vegetables  to  those  of  great  size, 
did  grow,  and  were  deposited,  in  connection  with  these 
coal  strita;  for  there  we  find  their  unquestionable  and 
exuberant  remains:  and  they  were  produced  again  and 
again;  for  we  find  them  in  the  different  deposits,  as 
the  coal  strata  succeed  each  other  at  different  depths. 
As  the  vegetables,  whose  organized  forms  or  impres- 
sions we  actually  find  did  exist  in  these  places,  could 
there,  by  any  possibility,  have  been  enough  accumula- 
ted to  form  the  coal  beds'  If  it  is  difficult  to  answer  in 
the  affirmative,  perhaps  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  we 
must  reply  in  the  negative;  at  least,  it  is  not,  I  must 
confess;  quite  so  certain,  as  I  once  thought  it  to  be. 

But  supposing  the  vegetable  matter  to  have  existed 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  have  formed  the  coal;  why  if  so 
formed,  is  there  in  general,  no  appearance  ofhgneous 
structure,  of  vegetaole  organization  in  the  coal  itself 
On  this  point,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  vegetable 
matter  may  have  been  so  decomposed  as  to  lose  in  a 
great  degree,  its  organization;  it  may  have  been  sus- 
pended ordeposited  in  water  along  with  the  same  earthy 
matters  which  form  the  accompanying  rocks,  and 
particularly  the  coal  slate,  and  this  eaithy  matter  may 
have  been  deposited  along  with  and  among  the  particles 
as  well  as  the  masses  of  coal:  now  in  minute  proportion 
as  we  actually  find  it  in  burning  even  the  purest  anthra- 
cite, the  form  and  structure  of  whose  layers,  is  delicate- 
ly exhibited  by  the  earthy  skeleton,  commonly  called 
ashes,  which  remains;  now,  the  earthy  matter  may  have 
prevailed  to  a  greater  degree  and  then  the  coal  is  more 


se  to  a  degree  of  importance,  at  present,  not  easily  re- 
alized. It  is  hoped  that  the  spirit  of  speculation,  so 
productive  of  extravagant  and  erroneous;  expectations, 
will  not  be  here  substituted  for  a  regular  course  of  in- 
dustrious exertion,  which,  with  suitable  enterprize, 
forms  the  best  basis  of  public  and  private  prosperity. 

Remark. —  It  is  a  favourite  idea  among  the  inhabitants 
thatthe  valley  of  Wyoming  was  anciently  a  lake.  This 
is  by  no  means  improbable.  Every  cup-shaped  cavity, 
great  or  small,  on  the  earth's  surface,  may  have  been  a 
lake,  and  its  permanency  would  depend  upon  the  due 
supply  of  its  waters  and  upon  the  firmness  of  its  bar- 
riers. See  the  "Outline"  accompanying  the  American 
Edition  of  Bakewell's  Geology. 

APPESDIX, 

Exhibiting  the  s'iccession  of  the  strata  in  several  7rnncs. 
i  would  remark  to  the  proprietors  of  mines  in  the 
valley,  that  the  following  statements  being  made  for  il- 
lustration only,  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  enumer- 
ate all  the  mines,  but  only  a  few,  by  way  of  exaniple. — 
Those  that  are  omitted  (among  which  are  some  irnport- 
ant  ones,)  are  not  neglected;  in  many  cases  no  minutes 
were  preserved,  either  because  it  was  not  convenient 
to  take  them,  or  because  they  were  thought  to  be  un- 
necessary. I  am  indebted  for  these  notes  to  my  com- 
panion, Mr.  George  Jones. 

1.  Carbondalc  bed.  owned  by  the   Delaware  and  Hudson 

Canal  and  Bail  Hood  Company. 

1.   Soil. — 2.  Dark  earth,  3  ft. — 3.  Loose  slate,  5  ft  • 


mpure,  less  combustible,  and  affords  a  more  abundant    4.  Broken  coal,  called  here  2d  quality,  not  considei'cJ 
residuum;  again  the    earthy  matter  may  have  prevailed    fit  for  market,  2  ft. 


still    mote    and    then    the    deposit    is    a     carbonace-  | 
ous  slate — and  lastly   the  carbon   m.iy  have  been  sup- 
planted by  the   earthy  matter,  and  "then  the    seams  of  ( 
slate  would  be  formed  as  we  actually  find  them   in  the 
coal  beds.     Without  some  such  process,   it  seemt  diffi- | 
cult  to  account  for  tlie  varying  proportions  of  earth  and 
arbon,  which  we  find  blended  in   the  anthracites;  the 


5.  Good  coal,  called  Istquallity,  6  ft. 

6.  Coal  of  still  >uperior  quality,  1  ft. 

7.  Cnal,  Ist&Sd  quality  intermingled,  3ft. 

8.  Coal,  very  good  quality,  4  ft. 

9.  Good  coal  with  strata  of  slate  intermix- 
■d,  6  ft 


20  ft. 
wrought 

for 
market. 


10.  Firm  slate,   with  vegetable  impiesssions  and  py- 


extremesbeingthepurestcoalou  the  one  hand  &  slate  on    rites;  thickness  nut  known. 

the  other,  and  between  these  there  appear  to  be  innu-  I      The  mining  has  been  so  far  in  the  open  air,  but  they 
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are  now  beginning'  to  follow  the  bed  without  removing' 
the  superincumbent  materials;  pillars  of  coal  being'  left 
to  support  the  weig'ht.  About  three  and  a  half  acres 
ofthe  bed  have  been  removed:  the  mining',  (including' 
also  the  removal  ofthe  rubbish  above  and  intermised,) 
costs  the  company  about  75  cents  per  ton.  They  now 
offer  their  coal  at  King'ston,  on  the  Hudson,  at  $Q  per 
ton;  the  cost  of  transportation  thence  to  New  York,  is 
50  cents  per  ton.  Tlie  quantity  sent  off  to  marliet 
averag-es  250  tons  per  day,  during  eight  or  nine  months. 
A  sketch  ofthe  rail-way  rnay  be  seen  on  the  annexed 
map. 

II.  Mr.  Ingham's  bed,  on  the  W.  side  ofthe  Susquehanna. 
I.  Earth.— 2.  Graywacke,  8  or  10  ft.— 3.  Firm  slate, 

75  ft. — i.  Coal,  best  quality,  3  ft. — 5.  Firm  slate,  10  ft. 
— 6.  Good  coal,  9  ft. — 7.  Firm  slate,  thickness  unknown. 
—Dip  45°  S.  E 

The  imprcisionson  the  slate  of  this  bed,  are  nume- 
rous, and  remarkable  for  distinctness,  and  delicacy. 

III.  Mr.  Gaylord'a  bed,  on  the  West  side  of  the  Susque- 

hanna River. 
[Here  is   inserted  in  the  Journal,  a  cut  shewing  the 
peculiar  curvature  ofthe  bed.] 

1.  Graywacke,  15  ft. — 2.  Loose  slate,  1  ft. — 3.  Good 
coal,  6  ft. 
IV.  Mr.  Smith's  led,  on  JV.  side  nf  the  Susquehanna. 
1.  Soil.— 2.  Graywacke,  20ft.— 3  Slate,  10  feet,  with 
numerous  vegetable  impressions. — 4  Broken  coal  and 
slate,  6  ft.— 5.  Good  coal,  20  ft.— 6.  Firm  slate  thick- 
ness not  known. 

This  mine  has  been  extensively  wrought,  and  the 
scene,  both  witlioutand  within,  is  exceedingly  imposing. 
The  bed  is  followed  into  the  mountain,  large  pillars  of 
coal  being'  left  to  support  the  superincumbent  weight. 
At  first  the  entire  stratum  of  coal  was  removed,  thus 
leaving  the  roof  of  slate;  but  the  frost  operated  on  the 

slate,  and  a  considerable  portion  ofthe  roof  fell   in. 

A  thickness  of  one  or  two  feet  of  coal  is  now  left  for  the 
roof,  and  this  practice  is  followed  throughout  the  coal 
region.  Where  the  coal  stratum  is  not  thick,  the  roof 
is  sometimes  supported  by  wooden,  instead  of  coal  pil- 
lars, but  this  is  not  considered  as  safe  as  the  other  mode. 
Nearly  opposite  to  this  mine  is  that  of  Borbridge  and 
Donley,  one  ofthe  greatest  in  the  valley;  we  preserved 
110  minutes  of  this  mine,  which  is  a  stupendous  cavern, 
into  which  a  coach  and  six  might  be  driven  and  turned 
again  with  ease.  Most  of  the  coal  hitherto  sent  down 
the  Susquehanna,  has  been  from  these  two  mines:  the 
quantity  left  is  apparently  incalculable:  they  are  about 
commencing  a  rail-road  to  the  river  which  is  a  mile  dis- 
tant. 

v.  Mr.  Earvey's  bed,  at  the  breast  work  rocks,-  TV.  side 
of  the  river. 
1 .  Immense  rocks  of  gray  wacke.— 2.  Broken  coal,  4 
ft — 3.  Firmer  coal,  4  ft.— 4.  Good  coal,  thickness  un- 
known.— Dip  8°  to  the  N-  E.. 

VI.  Front  view  of  a  contorted  coal  bed  at  Fittston,  one  the 
east  bank  ofthe  Susquehama  River,  nine  miles  north  from 

JVilhcibatre. 
[A  cut  is  given,  showing  this  bed.  ] 
1.  Loose   stones  and  earth.— 2.   Gray  sand  stone.— 

3.  Slate  12  feet  in  depth.— 4.  Slate  mingled  with  coal,  4 
feet.— 5.  Coal  13  feet. 

VII.  Mr.  Hitl/iouse's  bed  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, about  seven  miles  north  of  Wilkesbarrc. 

1.  Soil.— 2.  Sandstone,  4  ft.— 3.  Loose  slate,  20  in.— 

4.  Coal,  6  ft— 5.  Slate,  8  ft— 6.  Coal,  18  in.— 7.  Slate, 
probably  about  S  ft.— 9.  Thin  stratum  of  coal.— Din  5° 
S-  E.  ' 

This  bed  extends  a  considerable  distance   along  the 
bottom  of  the  river. 

VIII.  Mill  Creek  bed,  nine  miles  east  from    Wilkesbarre, 

and  two  from  the  Lackawanna  River. 
1.   Soil.— 2.  Slate,  12  ft.— 3.    Coal,  18  in.— 4.  Slate, 
5  ft.— 5.  Coal,  4  ft.-6.    Slate,  8  ft.— 7.  Coal,  6  ft.— 8. 
Slate,  thickness  unknown. — Dip  4^  N.  E. 


This  bed  is  remarkable  for  the  succession  of  slate  and 
coal  strata;  Mill  Creek  a,  considerable  stream,  flows  by, 
and  has  laid  the  bed  open  one  eighth  of  a  mile.  At  one 
spot  is  a  beautiful  cascade  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet;  the 
coal  here  crosses  the  stream,  and  the  pitch  is  from  its 
jetty  masses,  which  form  a  singular  contrast  with  the 
foam  below. 

IX    Bed  of  Messrs.  Sennet  &  Miner,  four  miles  east  from 
IViUiesbarre,  and  one  and  a  half  from  the  Susquehanna 
River. 
1.  Soil. — 2.  Loose  graywacke,   alternating  with  mi- 
caceous sand  stone  anil  slate,  5  ft. — 3.  Broken  coal,  3  ft. 
4.  Good  coal,  5  ft. — 5.  Firm  slate,  thickness  unknown. 
X.  Baltimore    Company's  bed  2J  miles  N.   E.  from 
VVilkesharre. 
1.  Soil. — 2.  Loose  slate,  15  ft.,  rbounding  in  vegeta- 
ble impressions. — 3.  Slaty  coal,  2  ft. — 4.   Broken  coal 
and  slate,  2  ft. — 5.  Broken  coal,  2  ft. — 6.  Good  coal,  8 
ft.,  (now  wrought.) — 7.    Coal  of  first  quality,  reserved 
for  Blacksmiths,  2  ft.,  (now  wrought.) — 8.  Coal  of  same 
quality,  6  ft.— 9.  Good  coal,  2  ft.— 10.  Broken  coal   of 
inferior  quality,  4  ft. — 11.   Firm' slate,   with  vegetable 
impressions,  thickness  not  known. — Dip,  N.  W.   about 
15°. 

This  bed  yields  35,000  tons  per  acre:  it  is  supposed, 
by  those  who  have  examined,  to  appear  again  on  the 
Lackawanna,  18  miles  distant,  a  bed  being  opened 
there,  in  which  the  succession,  thickness  and  quality  of 
the  strata,  are  exactly  the  same. 

The  Baltimore  Company,  began  to  work  this  in  Au- 
gust, 1829.  The  bed  is  followed  into  the  hill,  pillars  of 
coal,  being  left  t0  support  the  roof. 
XI.  The  Baltimore  Company's  bed  on  the  Pea's  lot,  2^ 
miles  southward  from  IVilkesbarre. 
1.  Soil. — 2.  Broken  slate. — 3.  Broken  coal,  4  in. — 
4.  Slate,  Sin. — 5.  Good  coal,  about  16  ft.— 6.  Firm  slate, 
thickness  unknown. 


Xlf.   Mr.    Robinson's    bed,  about  2   miles  south  from 
JVilkesbarre. 

1.  Soil.— 2.  Loose  slate  6  ft.— 3.  Broken  coal,  1  ft. 
4.  Slate,  1  ft. — 5.  Broken  coal,  2  ft.  — 6.  Good  coal,  8  ft. 
— 7.  Firm  ilat'",  thickness  unknown. — Dip,  N.  W. 

XIII.  Mr.  Btacliman's  bed,  2  miles  south  from  Wilkes- 
barre. 

1.  Soil  and  loose  earth. — 2.  Loose  slate,  4  ft. — S.firo- 
ken  coal,  2  ft. — 4.  Good  coal,  9  ft. — 5.  Firm  slate,  thick- 
ness unknown,  Dip,  12°  W. 

XIV.  Mr.  Hurlbtrt' s  bed,  2  miles  south  from  Wilkesbarre. 
1.  Earth. — 2.  Slate. — 3.  Brokan  coal  15  in. — 4.  Firm 

slate,  2   ft. — Good  coal,  about  13  ft. — 6.  Firm  slate, 
thickness  unknown. — Dip.  40"  N. 

XV.  Gen.  Colter's  beds  miles  southward  from    TVilkes- 
borre,  and  \hfrom  the  Susquehanna  River. 

1.  Earth. — 2.  Fine  broken  slate. — 3.  Sandstone,  30 
in. — 4.  Loose  slate,  4  ft. — 5.  Broken  coal,  5  in. — 6. 
Very  excellent  slate,  2  ft. — 7.  Good  coal,  4J  ft. — 8. 
Firm  slate,  thickness  unknown. — Dip.  5°  W. 

There  is  a  bed  of  coal,  (Mr.  Babb's)  a  furlong  to  the 
S.  E.  which  from  its  dip  is  supposed  to  pass  under  this. 
XVI.  Mr.  Stiver's  bed  7  miles  south  from  Wilkesbarre, 
and  2^  from  the  Susquehanna  River. 

1.  Soil. — 3.  Sandstone. — 3.  Slate.— 4  Pretty  good 
coal,  2  ft.— 5.  Coi.1  of  better  quality,  4  ft.— 6.  Good 
coal,  thickness  unknown,  probably  12  ft. 

General  Remarks. — It  will  be  seen  from  the  slight  no- 
tice ofthe  stratification  and  from  reference  to  the  map 
of  the  valley',  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  coal  is 
immense.  Very  few  of  the  beds  are  yet  wrought:  in 
many  places  they  are  known  only  so  far  as  they  have 
been  laid  open  by  the  rapid  mountain  streams;  we 
made  therefore  no  attempt  at  ascertaining  the  quantity 
of  coal  now  wrought,  as  it  would  do  nothing  like  justice 
to  the  resources  ofthe  valley. 

We  could  not  learn  that  in  any  one  case  attempts  had 
been  made  to  pierce  through  the  firm  slate  beneath  the 
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coal,  the  inhabitants  usually  being  satisfied  w'rth  what  is 
above  it.  In  one  or  two  instances  they  have  bored  into 
it  three  or  four  feet:  the  impression  generally  is  that 
there  is  no  coal  beneath,  but  the  truth  of  this  remains 
to  be  tested. 

Until  recently  it  was  believed  that  on  the  western 
side  of  the  river,  the  coal  did  not  extend  much  more 
than  half  way  up  the  Wyoming  valley;  but  it  is  now  dis- 
covered within  a  mile  of  the  gap  where  the  Susquehan- 
na" enters  and  even  in  the  Dial  Mountain,  which  is  on 
the  norlheni  side  of  the  gap;  a  mine  was  shewn  us 
there  by  Mr.  Kobinson,  and  more  are  known  to  exist. 
On  Mr.  Shoemaker's  land,  which  is  on  the  north-west 
side  of  llie  valley,  we  saw  five  distinct  successive  beds 
as  we  ascended  the  mountain,  and  another  was  reported 
still  higher  up. 

[In  the  Journalaniapof  the  Wyoming  and  Lackawan- 
na valley  will  be  found.] 


MIXUTES  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL— 
1700  TO  1712. 

[cOSTISrZD  FROM  PAGE  36.] 

Al  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia,   7lh  ofSlh  mo.  1701. 
Presknt — Proprietary  and  Governor. 
Edward  Shippen,  I  Thomas  Story, 

Samuel  Carpenter,        I  Caleb  Pusey, 
John  Guest,  |  Griffeth  Owen. 

A  charter  of  privileges  to  be  granted  by  the  proprie- 
tary and  governor  to  the  freemen  and  inhabitants  of  this 
province  snd  territories  being  prepared,  was  read  and 
ordered  in  some  heads  to  be  further  considered  and 
digested. 

The  sachems  of  the  Sasquehanna  and  Sbavanah  Indi- 
'  ans  with  some  of  their  people  having  come  to  take  leave 
J  of  the  Troprielary  before  his  departure  for  England. — 
He  informetl  them  that  this  now  was  like  to  be  his  last 
intervie^y  with  them,  at  lea,st  before  his  return;  that  he 
had  ever  loved  and  been  kind  to  them  and  ever  should 
coiftinue  so  to  be,  not  through  any  politic  design  or  for 
interest,  but  out  of  a  most  real  affection,  and  desired 
them  in  his  absence  to  cultivate  friendship  with  those 
he  would  leave  behind  in  authority,  as  they  would  al- 
ways in  some  degree  continue  to  be  to  them  as  himself 
had  ever  been.  The  Governor  also  informed  them  that 
the  Assembly  was  now  enacting  a  law,  according  to 
their  desTe,  to  prevent  their  being  abused  by  the  sel- 
ling of  Rum,  with  which  Oiettyagh  one  of  their  sa- 
chems, in  the  name  of  the  rest,  expressed  a  great  satis- 
faction, and  desired  that  law  might  efTectually  be  put  in 
execution,  and  not  only  discoursed  of,  as  formerly  it 
has  been;  they  had  long  suffered  by  the  practice,  but 
now  hoped  for  a  redress,  and  that  they  should  have  rea- 
son to  complain  no  more. 

And  for  the  more  effectually  answering  so  good  a 
design  the  Governor  desired  that  when  ever  any  trans- 
gressed the  said  law  and  came  amongst  them  contrary 
to  agreement,  they  would  forthwith  take  care  to  give 
information  thereof  to  the  government,  that  the  offend- 
ers might  be  duly  prosecuted  which  they  promised  to 
observe,  and  that  if  any  rum  was  brought  they  would 
not  buy  "but  send  the  person  who  brought  it  back 
with  it  again." 

Then  the  Governor  informed  them  that  he  had  char- 
ged the  members  of  Counc  I,  and  then  also  renewed  the 
same  charge,  that  they  should  in  all  respects  be  kind  to 
them  and  entertain  them  with  all  courtesy  and  demon- 
strations of  good-will  as  he  himself  had  ever  done, 
which  the  said  members  promised  faithfully  to  observe, 
and  making  them  some  presents  they  withdrew. 

M  a  Council  held  al  Philadelphia,  9lh  ofS/k  mo.  1701. 
PnEsixT — The  Proprietary  and  Governor. 
Edward  Shippen,      I  Samuel  Cirpenter, 
Caleb  Puscy,  |  Griffeth  Owen, 

Edward   Shippen   and  Caleb  Pusey  were  sent  from 


this  Board  with  a  prepared  bill  for  the  confirmation  of 
the  laws  passed  at  Newcastle,  together  with  a  petition 
on  which  the  said  bill  was  grounded  from  several  of  the 
magistrates  and  officers  of  Philadelphia,  complaining 
that  by  reason  of  sundry  objections  made  to  the  laws 
passed  at  Newcastle  being  without  bounds  of  tlie  prov- 
ince, the  people  so  far  scrupled  to  pay  the  s.ime,  as 
without  constant  distresses  the  sheriff  h.id  no  hopes  to 
be  ever  able  to  recover  the  same — and  therefore  re- 
questing that  the  said  laws  might  be  confirmed,  atid  all 
further  objections  thereby  reinoved. 

Ma  Council he/d al  Philadelphia,  10th  ofSlh  mo.  1701. 
Prksent  — The  Proprietary  and  Governor. 
Edward  Shippen,       I  Thomas  Story, 
Samuel  Carpenter,  &  , 

Judge  Guest,  |  Caleb  Pusey. 

The  House  of  Representatives  meeting  the  Governor 
In  a  conference  as  proposed  to  them  yesterday,  the  Gov- 
ernor told  them  he  had  considered  the  bills  they  had 
sent  him  yesterday,  and  to  the  Hogg  bill  objected  that 
in  the  penalty  that  part  of  the  forfeiture  which  was 
made  formerly  to  the  Governor  was  given  away,  and 
that  he  expected  to  have  a  due  regard  paid  him  in 
those  respects,  that  something  might  be  in  his  power  to 
ease  those  that  were  innocently  sufferers. 

The  governor  also  let  them  know  that  he  had  further 
considered  the  bill  against  selling  rum  to  the  Indians, 
and  desired  they  would  admit  of  the  evidence  of  the  In- 
dians, without  which  the  design  of  that  act  would  be 
eluded,  and  that  though  they  were  not  under  the  same 
conscientious  obligation  as  Christians  are  to  speak  the 
truth,  yet  they  might  be  obliged  to  it  through  the  ter- 
ror ofsome  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  their  giving 
false  evidence. 

The  governor  also  desired  the  bill  for  the  regulating 
of  fees  might  be  further  considered;  the  respective  offi- 
cers to  whom  it  was  left  to  consider  it  having  complain- 
ed that  if  the  bill  were  passed  as  now  drawn,  the  fees 
were  so  small  that  they  would  not  afford  them  a  necessa- 
ry subsistence. 

The  Governor  also  proposed  to  the  Assembly  to  con- 
sider ofsome  fit  persons  to  be  proposed  to  him  to  re- 
present him  in  the  government  in  his  absence,  letting 
them  know  that  he  had  wrote  to  his  son  many  months 
ago  to  recommend  for  the  King's  approbation  Col.  An- 
drew Hamilton,  Governor  of  the  Jerseys. 

The  governor  also  delivered  to  the  Speaker  the  Char- 
ter of  Privileges,  as  prepared  for  their  acceptance,  all 
which  the  Speaker  said  should  be  laid  before  the  House, 
and  what  the  Governor  had  been  pleased  to  give  them 
in  charge  should  be  duly  weighed  and  considered. 

At  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia,  loth  October,  1701. 
Pbesest — The  Governor. 
John  Guest,  I  Edward  Shippen, 

Samuel  Carpenter,     Capt.  Finney. 
Thomas  Story,  | 

A  message  to  the  Assembly  to  desire  them  further  to 
consider  of  the  bill  about  marriages  and  the  attest  of 
attorneys,  as  far  as  the  first  has  given  occasion  to  some 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  thinking  them- 
selves aggrieved  thereby,  and  the  latter  to  the  attorneys. 

M  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia,  14th  of  Odoher,  1701. 

Presext — The  Proprietary  and  Governor. 

Edward  Shippen,       I  John  Guest, 

Samuel  Carpenter,       Caleb  Pusey. 

Griffeth  Owen,  | 

The  Members  of  Newcastle  and  Kent  counties, 
with  John  Hill,  for  Sussex,  appearing  before  the  Gover- 
nor, did  remonstrate  that  on  the  6th  day  last,  being  the 
10th  inst.,  a  certain  petition  and  bill  for  confirmation 
of  the  laws  passed  at  Newcastle,  being  brought  into  the 
Assembly,  which  carried  with  it  consequences  highly 
injurious  and  destructive  to  the  privileges  of  the  tiiree 
lower  counties;  they  judged  they  could  not  sit  while 
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it  was  carrying  on  without  a  manifest  abuse  to  the  coun- 
ties represented  by  them,  and  therefore  they  informed 
the  Gfjvernor  they  tliought  it  most  expedient  to  depart, 
and  accordingly  were  about  departini^  to  their  respec- 
tive habitations.  Upon  wtiicii  the  Governor  making  a 
further  inquiry,  and  desiring  the  case  to  be  stated,  and 
matter  of  tact  declared — ^oneoftlie  said  members  read  a 
paper  containing  tlieir  exceptions  and  reasons.  To 
which  the  Governor  gave  his  several  answers,  conclud- 
ing that  if  as  it  has  been  a  frequent  practice  (a3  can  be 
evidently  proved)  to  confirm  the  laws  of  former  Assem- 
biy's,  and  in  England  the  great  charter  has  been  con- 
firmed by  at  least  50  several  acts,  it  could  be  no  dero- 
gation to  the  authority  of  the  laws  passed  at  Newcastle, 
to  have  them  confirmed  again.  That  were  he  to  stay 
he  would  not  be  for  it  himself,  but  that  all  the  difficul- 
ties might  be  entirely  removed  in  his  absence,  and  see- 
ing some  foolish  contes's  have  arose,  wliich  however 
groundless,  might  be  improved  in  the  Governor's  ab- 
sence, and  drive  them  into  confusion,  and  that  he  took 
it  very  unkind  to  himself  in  particular,  they  would  now 
give  occasion  of  a  rupture,  such  a  return  as  they  would 
find,  perhaps  he  deserved  better  from  their  hands.  Up- 
on which  they  affirmed  (J.  Yeats)  that  it  was  not  thro' 
any  personal  disregard  to  the  Governor,  for  whom  they 
had  always  a  sincere  respect,  but  they  must  be  just  to 
their  principals  whom  they  represented,  and  therefore 
could  not  proceed  unless  they  could  safely  in  regard  to 
the  privileges  of  their  counties. 

The  Governor  proposed  that  they  should  meet  be- 
fore him  and  Council,  within  an  hour,  together  with  the 
rest  of  the  House  who  should  be  sent  for. 

The  Assembly  having  been  sent  for,  both  those  for 
the  province  and  the  secluding  members  appeared,  and 
the  Governor  let  them  know  that  his  time  now  being 
short,  he  must  come  briefly  to  the  point.  That  it  was 
no  small  wound  to  him  to  think  that  having  at  the  earn- 
est desire  of  the  lower  counties,  as  well  as  the  good- 
will of  the  upper,  engaged  in  an  undertaking  which 
cost  him  at  least  2  or  jEJOOO,  to  make  them  one,  they 
should  now  endanger  a  rupture  and  divide  themselves 
after  they  had  been  recognized  as  one,  not  only  by  the 
King's  commission  to  Gov,  Fletcher,  but  his  Maj.  pat- 
ent for  his  own  restoration,  and  by  the  King's  several  let- 
ters to  Governor  as  well  of  the  territories  as  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  therefore  would  not  have  any  thing  resolved 
on  but  what  was  considerate  and  weighty,  lest  it  should 
look  too  unkind  now  at  his  depaiture,  and  carry  a  very 
ill  report  of  them  all  to  England. 

The  Lower  County  members  objected,  they  were 
great  sufferers  by  that  act  of  union,  however  it  was  at 
first  intended,  and  cOuld  not  support  the  burthen  of 
the  charge.  The  Gov.  then  told  them  they  were  free 
to  break  off  and  might  act  distinctly  by  themselves,vvith 
which  they  expressed  themselves  well  pleased  and  rea- 
dy to  join.  But  the  Governor  told  them  it  must  be  up- 
on amicable  terms  and  a  good  understanding.  They 
must  first  resolve  to  settle  the  laws;  and  as  the  interest 
of  the  province  and  those  lower  counties  would  be  in- 
separably the  same,  they  should  both  use  a  conduct  to 
each  other  consistent  with  that  relation.  And  many 
things  being  talked  over  on  the  subject,  they  all  with- 
drew. 

■at  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia,  15th  October,  1701. 
Puksent — The  Proprietary  and  Governor. 
Edward  Shippen,       I  Caleb  Fusey, 
Samuel  Carpenter,       Griffeth  Owen. 
John  Guest,  j 

The  Proprietor  having  in  the  morning  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  with  his  own  hand,  the  same  was  sent  to 
the  Assembly. 

"Ffriends — Y'our  union  is  what  I  desire,  but  the  peace 
and  accommodation  ef  one  another  is  what  I  must  ex- 
pect from  you.  The  reputationof  it  is  something,  the 
reality  much  more;  and  I  desire  you  to  remember  and 
observe  wh»t  I  say-Yield  in  circumstantials  to  preserve 


essentials;  and  being  safe  in  one  another,  you  will  al- 
ways he  so  in  esteem  with  me;  make  me  not  sad  now  I 
am  going  to  leave  you.  Since  'tis  for  you  as  well  as 
for  Your  fnend  Prop'y  and  Gov'rs  good." 

Richard  Halliwell,  Jasper  Yeats,  and  William  Rod- 
ney, appearing  at  the  Board,  acquainted  the  Governor, 
that  in  pursuance  of  what  had  been  this  morning  pro- 
posed them,  they  had  gone  with  the  rest  of  their 
members  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  order  to 
proceed  upon  business,  but  those  of  the  province  per- 
severed so  obstinately  in  refusing  them  any  saving  of 
their  privileges  that  would  be  consistent  either  with 
their  honour  or  interest  that  they  could  not  sit — which 
they  came  to  inform  the  Governor  of,  and  at  the  same 
time  humbly  to  take  their  leave,  being  under  a  necessi- 
ty of  departing  to  their  habitations. 

At  which  the  governor  as  well  as  they  expressed  a 
concern,  but  let  them  know  he  believed  and  that  upon 
a  further  inquiry  it  would  be  found  that  they  stood  not 
at  such  a  distance;  upon  which  the  Governor  proposed 
a  message,  and  accordingly  several  were  sent  from  the 
Council  both  to  the  house  of  members  sitting  and  the  se- 
cluding members,  and  it  was  at  length  concluded  they 
should  meet  all  together  again  and  try  to  compose  their 
differences  amongst  themselves. 

The  Governor  having  divers  affairs  to  settle  in  his 
family  at  Pensbury,  went  up  thither  on  the  16th  of  Oc- 
tober, and  did  not  return  till  the  21st. 

M  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia,  22rf  of  October,  1701. 
Pkesent — The  Governor. 
Judge  Guest,  I  Capt.  Finney^ 

Edward  Shippen,  Thomas  Story, 

Samuel  Carpenter,  (  Caleb  Pusey. 
It  being  made  appear  to  the  Governor  and  Council, 
by  the  complaint  of  some  of  the  neighboring  inhabitants^ 
that  the  passage  over  the  water  at  Frankford  upon  the 
high  way  is  much  broken  and  dangerous — and  to  the 
end  the  same  may  be  forthwith  amended,  it  is  ordered 
that  the  overseers  of  the  high  way  at  Frankford,  *nd 
the  township  of  Oxford  equally  contribute  to  what  is 
needful  towards  the  said  repair.  And  that  Thomas  Par- 
son (for  good  causes  shewn)  be  obliged  to  cut  open  the 
old  water  course,  or  pay  the  sum  of  40s.  towards  the 
same.  — 

M  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia,  23d  of  October,  1701. 
Pkesekt— The  Governor. 
Judge  Guest,  I  Gritfeth  Owen, 

Edward  Shippen,         Caleb  Pusey, 
Samuel  Carpenter,    |  Thomas  Story, 
Phineas  Pemberton. 
Two  members  of  Council  were  sent  to  the  Asserrtbly 
in  a  message  from  the  Governor,  to  let  them  know  that 
his  time  was  now  so  short  they  must  expect   to   sit  no 
longer  than  to-morrow,  and  to  return  such  bills  as  lay 
before  this  Board. 

A  message  from  the  Assembly  mentioning  a  petition' 
signed  by  above  one  hundred  hands  of  the  chief  inhabi- 
tants of  Hhiladelphia,  to  remove  the  several  cloggs  and 
burthens  upon  trade,  to  wit^  the  tonnage  of  ships,  the 
duties  on  liquors,  &c.  which  being  voted  in  the  House 
and  carried,  was  proposed  to  the  Governor,  who  an- 
swered that  in  case  they  woidd  give  an  equivalent  he 
was  content,  npon  which  another  message  from  the 
Council  was  likewise  sent — but  no  answer  made.  A 
Charter  of  Proprietary  was  read  and  committed  to  Mes- 
srs. Carpenter,  Pusej-,  Story  Sc  Pemberton;  alio  a  Char- 
ter for  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  committed  to  Messrs. 
Shippen  and  Guest. 


REVOLUTIONARY  PAPERS,ANECDOTES,&<;. 

[Communicated.] 
As  you  have  published  in  your  Register,  two  Resolu- 
tions of  Pennsylvania,  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the   whole 
in  connection. 


1830.] 
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In  Gmeral  Assemhly  nf  Pennsylvanfa,  May  25th,  1778. 
Resolved  unanimouslj'.  That  the  Delegates  or  Depu- 
ties of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, are  invested  with  no  exclusive  authority  to  treat 
with  the  King  of  Great  Uritain,  or  with  any  Commission- 
ers by  him  duly  .ippointed,  respecting  a  peace  between 
the  two  countries. 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  any  man  or  body  of  men, 
who  shall  presume  to  make  any  separate  or  partial  con- 
vention or  agreement  with  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  or 
with  commissioners  or  commissioner  under  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  ought  to  be  treated  and  considered  as 
open  and  avowed  enemies  of  the  United  States  of  A- 
merica. 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  this  House  highly  ap- 
prove of  the  declaration  of  Congress,  "That  these  Uni- 
ted States  cannot  with  propriety  hold  any  conference 
or  treaty  with  any  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  unlessj  they  shall,  as  ajpreliminary  thereto,  ei- 
ther withdraw  their  fleets  and  armies,  or  else  in  positive 
and  express  terms  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
the  said  States. 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  the  Congress  shall  have 
no  power,  authority,  or  right,  to  do  any  act,  matter,  or 
thing  whatsoever,  that  may  have  a  tendency  to  yield  up 
or  abridge  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  this 
State,  without  its  consent  previously  obtained. 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  this  House  will  maintain, 
support,  and  defend  the  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  this  State  with  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  it  be  recommended  to 
the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  this  State,  forthwith 
to  order  the  militia  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  to 
act  as  occasion  may  require.         JOHN  MORRIS,  Jr. 
Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly. 


In  General  Assemlly  of  Pennsylvania,  Nov.  10th,  1778. 
The  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  brought 
in  a  draught  of  Resolves,  expressive  of  the  sense  of  this 
House,  respecting  the  Manifesto  and  Proclamation  of 
the  British  Commissioners,  dated  at  New  York  the  3d  of 
October  last,  signed    Carlisle,  H.   CUnton,  Wm.  Eden. 

First  Resolution:  That  the  assertion  contained  in  tlie 
said  Manifesto  and  Proclamation  of  the  Honorable  Con- 
gress, having  no  authority  to  reject  the  propositions 
which  were  made  to  them  by  the  said  Commissioners 
without  a  previous  consultation  of  the  respective  As- 
semblies, either  manifests  an  invidious  design  of  divid- 
ing and  disuniting  the  powers  of  Congress,  or  betrays 
an  ignorance  of  the  trust  which  the  People  of  the  United 
States  reposed  in  that  honorable  body,  and  of  the  pow- 
ers with  which  they  are  vested. 

Resolution  Second.  That  every  part  of  the  transac- 1 
tlons  of  Congress  with,  or  relating  to,  the  British  Com- 
missioners, is  most  thoroughly  approved  of  and  applaud- 
ed by  this  House. 

That  the  House  rejects  with  indignation  the  said 
Manifesto  and  Proclamation;  and  will  treat  with  the 
utmost  contempt  every  offer  which  can  be  made  to  se- 
duce them  from  their  independence  and  alliance  with 
France.  JOHN  MORRIS,  Jr. 

Clerk  of  the  General  Aisembly. 

London,  Dec.  5th,  1778. 

The  British  Commissioners  sent  the  following  letter 
to  Congress,  which  that  body  thought  proper  to  treat 
with  silent  contempt.  • 

"New  Yohk,  Oct.  26,  1778. 

"Sir — It  being  reported  that  the  Hotham  tender, Lieu- 
tenant Hale,  sent  from  hence  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  car- 
ry packets,  directed  according  to  the  enclosed  list,  and 
containing  the  original  and  copies  of  a  manifesto  and 
proclamation  lately  issued  by  his  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners, has  been  wrecked  and  the  papers  lost.  I  have 
the  command  of  their  Excellencies  to  transmit  the  en- 
closed copies,  that  the  Congress  may    be  informed  of 


their  contents;  and  in  case  the  report  respecting  the 
wreck  of  the  vessel  above  mentioned  should  prove  true, 
communicate  them  to  the  Assembly's  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware  states,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  Con- 
gress, the  instrument  executed  in  due  form,  shall  be 
sent  as  soon  as  any  desire  is  by  them  signified  to  that 
effect.  I  am  with  due  respect,  sir,  your  must  obedient 
and  most  humble  servant,  ADAM  FERGUSON. 

To  his  Excellency  Henry  Laurens,^ 
Esq.  President  of  Congress.      5 

Copy  of  the  list  enclosed  in  the  packet  sent  by  Lieut, 
Hale  onboard  the  Hotham  Tender. 

Addressed  as  follows: 

To  the  Assemblies  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware,  instruments  signed  and  sealed  on  vellum.  2 
copies. 

To  the  Governor  of  each  of  the  States  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Delaware.      2  cojiies. 

To  the  Hon'ble  the  President  of  Congress.   2  copies. 

To  the  Hon'ble  the  Speakers  of  the  Assemblies.  2 
copies. 

To  the  officer  commanding  in  chief  the  Provincial 
forces.     2  copies. 

To  the  Rev'd  the  Ministers 'of  the  Gospel.     2  copies. 

To  the  Chief  Justice  and  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice.    2  copies. 

To  the  President  of  Congress  pro.  tern.     2  copies. 

To  the  Delegates  of  Congress  from  each  state. 13  cops. 

Anecdotes. 
An  officer,  at  a  ball, in  the  intervals  ofdancing.amused 

himself  with  the  lively  sallies  of  Miss ,  and  asked  her 

if  the  roaring  of  the  British  Lion  in  his  late  speech  did 
not  interrupt  the  spirit  of  the  dance.  "Not  at  all,"  she 
replied,  "it  rather  enlivens;  fer  I  have  heard  that  ani- 
mal always  increases  his  howlingswhen  most  frightened.* 


Major  Stark  complained  to  Judge  Peters  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Britisli  in  carrying  ofli"  their  clothes,  with 
much  anger.  Peters  coolly  replied,  "Poh!  poh'  I  would 
much  rather  be  stark  naked  tlian  slark  vtad,  at  any 
time."  The  jest  was  so  happy  that  the  Major  forgot 
his  anger,  and  laughed  very  heartily. 

A  lady  who  resided  in  Philadelphia,  during  the  time 
it  was  in  possession  of  the  British,  had  a  Parrot  whom 
the  servants  had  taught  to  say,  when  holding  a  piece  of 
red  cloth  before  it,  "Tam  the  Pitish,  Tam  the  Pitish," 
It  happened  one  day  the  British  where  marching  by 
when  Poll  (suspended  in  a  cage  beneath  a  second  story 
window,)  began  1o  cry  out  "Tam  the  Pitish!  Tam  the 
Pitish!"  An  officer  rode  up  to  Gen.  Howe,  and  re- 
quested him  to  permit  him  to  have  the  house  torn  down, 
as  his  men  were  all  burning  with  rage.  Howe  told  him 
he  would  attend  to  it  himself.  After  they  had  turned  the 
corner  Howe  returned,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  be- 
ing admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  Lady,  only  caution- 
ed her  "to  keep  the  Parrot  in  the  back  apartments  of 
her  house." 

Anecdote  of  General  Wayne. 

SATijjNiH,  July  4th,  1782. 
Sir — The  Creek  Indians  rushed  like  a  mighty  tor- 
rent upon  Wayne's  Camp,  and  completely  overwhelm- 
ed him.  Wayne  got  on  horseback,  and  a  personal  ren- 
contre took  place  between  him  and  the  celebrated  In- 
dian chief  Emistesegue.  Wayne  struck  at  him  with  his 
sword,  which  the  Indian  as  adroitly  parried;  he  pressed 
forward,  the  horse  was  shot,  and  in  a  moment  the  Indian 
with  uplifted  tomahawk  rushed  on  his  fallen  foe,  when 
a  rebel  horseman  darted  between  them  and  cut  the  In- 
dian down  with  his  sword.  Wayne  was  soon  on  his  feet; 
the  Indians  having  lost  their  chiefs,  fled  through  the 
swamp.  The  loss  of  Wayne's  detachment  is  very  great. 
Wayne  was  stationed  at  Mr.  Gibson's.  The  Indian^ 
had  fallen  back  into  town.  Yours  in  haste. 
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NiXiel  Canal  Entcrprize. — Cleared  at  the  Collector's 
office  in  Albany  on  Friday  last,  boat  Scio,  of  Pbiladel- 
phia,  for  Syracuse.  This  was  a  beautiful  yawl  boat  at- 
tached to  a  ship  sailing'  from  Philadelphia.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  Scio  left  Philadelphia  in  this  small  boat  with 
his  wife,  children  and  furniture,  rowed  from  Philadel- 
phia up  the  Delaware,  through  the  creeks  into  the  Rar- 
itan  river,  and  across  to  New  York — rowed  up  the  Hud- 
son river  to  Albany — here  takes  the  canal  and  intends 
to  row  up  to  Syracuse  on  the  Erie  Canal — there  goes 
up  the  Oswego  canal  to  Lake  Ontario,  in  Jefferson 
county. 

WiLKEsBAnni,  July  23. 

The  weather,  though  unusually  warm,  has  for  the 
last  eight  or  ten  days  been  quite  favourable  for  the  in- 
gathering of  the  grain,  which  is  very  abundant.  The 
crops  of  wheat  and  rye  particularly  are  uncommonly 
heavy. 

We  spoke  of  warm  weather, — the  heat,  for  the  week 
past,  has  indeed  been  intense — the  best  thermometers, 
(standing  in  the  shade  in  our  halls,)  having  risen  to  9j, 
94,  and  even  to  96  degrees. 

NonRisTOWN",  July  14. 
The  crops  of  Wheat  and  Ilye,  it  is  believed,  are  gen 
erally  much  better  than  they  liave  been  for  a  number  of 
years.  On  a  small  town  lot  in  this  borough,  containing 
less  than  one  fourth  of  an  acre,  18  dozen  of  heavy  head- 
ed Rye  were  cut  last  week,  which  it  is  supposed  will 
produce  more  than  10  bushels — exceeding  40  bushels 
per  acre. — Herald. 

Lewistown,  July  21. 
The  Weather. — We  Hnderstand,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  extreme  hot  weather  we  have  had  in  this  region 
for  the  last  eight  or  ten  days,  labour  was  suspended  on 
many  sections  of  the  canal  between  this  and  Hunting- 
don.— Juniata  Gazelle. 

Mr.  Lewis — In  an  elevated  and  airy  situation  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  borough  of  WllkesbaiTe,  the  mercury  in 
Fahrenheit's  Thermometer,  graduated  by  McCallister 
&  Sons,  Philadelphia,  stood  on  the  20th  instant  as  fol- 
lows: 
At  10  A.  M.  in  the  shad 

12  noon,  do 

1  P.  M.  do 

J  past  1,  P.  M.  exposed  to  the  sun  upon  the 
south  side  of  a  painted  building,  it  rose  rapid 
ly  to 


We  are  indebted  to  a  gentleman  for  the.  following 
table,  extracted  from  the  records  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Insurance  Office,  and  giving  the  range  of  the  thermom- 
eter for  a  number  of  corresponding  days  in  July  in  the 
years  1825  and  '30. 


July  1825. 


July  1830. 


9 

12 

3 

9 

12    3 

10, 

85 

92 

98 

10, 

73 

79    82 

11, 

90 

96 

98 

11, 

70 

76    80 

12, 

91 

96 

100 

12, 

68 

72    79 

13, 

86 

92 

94 

13, 

72 

79        81 

14, 

82 

90 

89 

14, 

79 

82    84 

15, 

80 

86 

93 

15, 

82 

86    88 

16. 

84 

90 

94 

16, 

86 

91    93 

ir. 

86 

94 

98 

If'. 

88 

92   94i 

18, 

88 

944 

100 

18, 

89 

92i   94 

ly, 

90 

96 

99 

19, 

91 

96   'gs 

20, 

90 

94* 

98i 

20, 

90 

93    96 

^1. 

90 

97 

101 

21, 

89 

93J   96 

22 

91 

98 

lOOi 

22, 

88 

95 

23, 

92 

97 

101 

•blood  heat. 

24, 

86 

9S 

97 

[Ph 

il.   Gaz. 

2  P.  M.  in  the  shade, 

3  P.  M.  do 

4  P.  M.  do 

5  P.  M.  do 


:he;> 


92° 

95 

97 

125 


97 
94 
93 
92 
IVilkesharre  Dent. 


The  last  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  was  composed 


Mechanics, 3 

Professsor  of  Mathe- 
matics,  1 

Prothonotary 1 

Post-master 1 


of 

Lawj  ers 47  I 

Farmers 30 

Merchants 16  | 

Manuficturers..  ..-•••..  ..7  I 
Physicians 7 


Innkeepers 3  |  Uealer  in  Coal 1 


A  part  of  Columbia  county  in  this  state,  about  three 
weeks  since,  greatly  suffered  by  a  hail  storm — about  3 
miles  wide  for  a  distance  of  6  or  8  miles,  the  crops  of 
wheat  and  rye  were  totally  destroyed. 

Lancaster,  July  23. 
Better  crops  of  grain  than  those  of  the  present  year, 
have  seldom  or  ever  been  cut  in  this  county,  and  the 
whole  has  been  housed  without  a  drop  of  rain. 


Stale  of  the  Thermometer, 
9  o'cl'k. 
76 
79 
81 
82 
84 
85 
85 


1830 

8  o'cl'k 

July  15, 

75 

16, 

76 

ir. 

78 

19. 

81 

20, 

82 

21, 

83 

22, 

83 

'cl'k. 

3  o'cl'k. 

81 

84 

84 

89 

87 

90 

88 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

Lancaster  Jovrnal 


A  considerable  portion  of  our  present  number  is  de- 
voted to  Professor  Sillimas's  account  of  the  Wyoming 
and  Lackawanna  vallics,  and  the  Anthracite  of  that  sec- 
tion of  country.  The  importance  of  the  subject  and 
the  interesting  manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  will,  we 
trust,  insure  fortius  paper  (though  long)  a  careful  pe- 
rusal. The  promise  of  a  similar  description  of  the  Le- 
high, and  of  a  future  visit  to  to  the  Schuylkill  dis- 
trict, for  the  purpose  of  examination,  encourages  us  to 
hope  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  Liy  before  our  readers, 
hereafter.  Professor  SiUiman's  account  of  those  valuable 
and  flourishing  regions. 

We  again  avail  ourselves  of  the  lately  published 
volume  of  memoirs  of  the  Historical  Societ}",  by  trans- 
ferring to  our  columns  the  interesting  biographical 
sketch  of  Gov.  Mifflin,  by  the  venerable  President. — 
The  department  of  our  work,  devoted  to  biography,  we 
deem  a  very  important  one,  and  we  should  be  much 
gratified  to  see  it  well  furnished  with  faithful  and  able 
memoirs,  such  as  that  inserted  in  the  present  number, 
of  those  who  have  been  conspicuous  as  public  men,  at 
various  periods,  and  under  the  varying  circumstances  of 
the  state. 

During  the  past  week  the  weather  has  been  op- 
pressively warm;  and  sudden  deaths  have  been  numer- 
ous. The  weekly  bill  of  mortality  ending  on  the  24th 
inst.  shows  an  amount  vinusually  great,  viz — 196.  We 
shall  notice  this  bill  more  particularly  in  connectioa 
with  our  usual  monthly  statement. 


Printiil  every  S.VTUKDAY  MORNING  by  WILLIAM  F 
GEDDES,  No.  S9  Locust  Street.  Philadelphia;  where,  and  at 
the  PUBLICATION  OFFICE,  IN  FRANKLIN  PLACE,  second 
door  back  of  the  Post  OfUce,  (back  room)  subscriptions  will  be 
thankfully  recei%cd.  Pripe  FIVE  DOLLARS  per  annum,  payable 
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[From  Ihc  Germaiitown  Telegraph.] 
NOTES  OF  NORIilSTOWN,   &c. 

Norristown,  now  so  beautiful,  and  numerous  in 
houses,  is  a  village  wholly  built  up  since  the  War  of 
Independence.  The  ground  on  which  the  town  stands 
was  previously  cultivated  as  a  farm,  and  in  the  lime  of 
that  war,  it  was  the  property  of  John  Bull — whose 
farm  residence  is  the  same  house  now  standing  as  the 
inn  of  Mr.  Richard  Ricliison,  nearly  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  village.  This  i-;,  of  course,  entitled  to  the  pre-emi- 
nent distinction  of  being  the /jri'm/toe  house.  Belong- 
ing to  the  same  estate,  was  an  overshot  mill — the  same 
now  called  "I'awling's  Mill. 

As  early  as  thiyear  ir04,  the  whole  manor,  as  it  was 
then  called — which  included  the  present  township  of 
Norriston — was  sold  out  by  William  Penn,.Ir.  to  William 
Trent  and  Isaac  Norris,  for  £850.  Frein  the  latter,  the 
town  has  since  derived  iis  name;  and  from  the  other, 
who  was  the  founder  of  Trenton,  that  place  took  its 
name. 

Maj.  H.  a  very  respectable  resident  of  Norristown, 
showed  me  some  remains  of  the  American  redoubts 
constructed  by  Gen.  Du  Porleiul,  to  defend  the  passage 
of  the  "Swedes'-Forit,"  just  after  the  battle  of  IJianuy- 
wine.  It  extended  half  a  mile  up  and  down  the  east 
side  of  the  river  at  that  ford.  The  river  has  since 
washed  away  some  of  it,  and  the  old  canal  altered  the 
other  part  of  it.  When  the  British  attempted  to  pass 
over  the  river  there,  they  beheld  the  defence,  changed 
their  purpose,  and  proceeded  up  six  miles  higher,  to 
"Fatland-Ford,"  where  Maj.  H.  remembers  to  have 
seen  them  pa^s  in  gr.and  array.  He  also  witnessed 
Washington's  army  passing  over  at  the  Swedes'-Ford, 
while  marching  from  Whitemarsh  to  Valley-Forge,  for 
winter  quarters.  They  then  made  a  bridge  of  their 
waggons,  all  backed  to  each  other:  Trees  aboutided 
then  on  the  banks,  in  front  of  the  redoubt  before  men- 
tioned. 

There  w.as  formerly  a  cannon,  in  the  small  angle  of 
this  redoubt,  which  Maj.  H.  thinks  must  now  lie  inter- 
red under  the  alluvial  of  the  river  soil,  in  front  of  it.  Jf 
it  should  be  dug  up  half  a  century  hence,  it  will  per- 
haps excite  a  degree  of  wonder,  as  some  relic  of  the 
celebrated  Bluebenrtrs  day! — Near  this  was  the  grave  of 
a  man  who  died  with  the  Yellow  Fever,  in  1793,  on  the 
spot.     He  lingered  in  a  small  hut  there. 

It  was  on  the  river  bank  at  Norristown,  that  the  firft 
spade  was  set  to  excavate  the  first  public  canal  attempt- 
ed in  the  United  States.  It  was  abortive  for  want  of 
funds  as  well  as  economy; — bnt  it  tested  the  early  s\n- 
rit  of  enterprise  of  o«r  leading  citizens.  This,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  account  of  .Mr.  John  Thompson,  of  his 
early  adventure  in  a  boat  (the  "White  Fish,")  by  a 
comnuinication  from  Niagara  to  Philadelphia  bv  tiie 
water  course  in  New  York  state — showing  befurehaml, 
the  practicability  of  the  Grand  Canal  of  New  York 
— are  so  many  evidences  of  owr  early  efforts  in  the  "ca- 
nal system"!  — Mr.  Thomson  was  of  Springfield,  Dela. 
ware  county,  Pa.  and  performed  his  expedition  with  his 
friend  David  Lnmniis,  in  the  year  179J.  I  have  pre- 
served some  of  their  journal  of  the  voyage.*  Their 
boat  they  laid  up  in  the  Stale-IIonse  yard  in  Pbiladel- 
*Sec  lie-risttr.  Vol.  1,  p.  2o7. 
Vol,  VI.  ■  11 


phia,  [with  parade.]  I  believe  the  sifrht  of  that  boat, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  connected  with  it,  induced 
Gen.  Washington,  then  President,  in  Philadelphia,  at 
that  early  peuod,  to  write  of  his  conviction  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  a  union  of  the  waters  of  the  Lakes  with  the 
ocean.  Mr.  Thompson,  1  believe,  was  out  in  that  coun- 
try, as  surveyor; — at  least,  that  was  his  professional 
business. 

Maj.  H.  gave  me  an  Ind  an  head  carved  in  stone, 
which  was  ploughed  up  by  him  in  his  meadow,  near 
his  present  residence  in  Norristown.  He  has  also  fre- 
quently turned  up  Indian  arrows,  points,  and  a.xes  of 
stone. 

In  digging  the  new  canal  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Schuylkill,  vis  a  vis  Norristown,  they  found  imbeded  in 
the  ground  logs  of  trees,  and  a  Swedish  maul, — that  is,  a 
saplin,  large  atone  end,  and  small  as  a  handle  at  the 
other.  It  was  supposed  that  these  things  indicateda  for- 
mer passage  of  the  river  there. 

The  original  settlers  about  the  neighborhood  of  Nor- 
ristown, Swedes'-Ford,  &c.  were  Sit^edey,  who  much  in- 
clined to  settle  along  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill. 

Mathias  Ilolstein  or  Holstin  was  a  primative  Swedish 
settler  in  Upper  Merion,  where  he  took  up  one  thousand 
acres  of  land.  Mauntz  Rambo  was,  at  80}  ears  of  age, 
about  50  ye.ars  ago,  a  celebrated  hunter.  His  smooth- 
barreled  gun  is  still  in  his  family.  He  told  Maj.  H.  of 
killing  numerous  deer  in  his  neighborhood.  Once  he 
shot  a  panther,  which  he  found  attempting  to  attack  his 
dog.  Another  time,  he  wounded  a  large  deer,  with 
which  he  grappled: — at  length  the  deer  made  off  with 
him  on  its  back;  in  which  position, liowever,he  succeed- 
ed in  killing  it  by  piercing  its  throat  with  his  knife. — 
He  used  to  say  that  there  were  numbers  of  friendly  In- 
dians about  and  among  them  in  his  youthful  days. 

The  grandmother  of  Maj.  H.  was  born  at  Molalhen, 
four  miles  above  Pottstewn,  and  v.'as  of  Swedish  parent- 
age. In  the  Swedish  settlement,  where  they  resided, 
she  well  remembered  of  having  been  carried  some  dis- 
tance on  a  squaw's  back.  They  then  performed  all 
their  travelling  in  canoes,  down  the  Schuylkill.  When 
married,  and  brought  to  Swedes'-Ford,  she  and  her 
wedding  friends,  came  down  the  river  in  canoes. 

Maj.  H.'s  father,  Samuel,  owned  six  hundred  acres 
of  land,  and  could  whenever  desired,  kill  deer,  about 
70  years  ago.  F.ven  his  son,  my  informant,  as  a  raritj', 
about  40  years  ago,  was  the  means  of  having  killed  a 
very  large  bear,  on  the  same  place,  by  shooting  him 
from  a  tree,  whither  he  had  sotight  refuge  from  pursuit. 

Formeily— say  fifty  years  ago— all  the  men  and  wo- 
men who  visited  the  Swedes  church,  in  Merion,  rode 
there  on  horseback.  The  women  wore  "safe-guard  pet- 
ticoats," in  riding,  which  they  took  off"  and  hungalcng 
the  fence,  during  worship. 

It  is  rather  singular,  that  there  is  now  in  Upper  Me- 
rion, only  Mrte  ^«t'£)Vis,  being  the  same  which  existed 
there  100  years  ago; — each  three  miles  apart,  and  seve- 
rally on  three  points  of  a  triangle,  to  wit:  The  ''Swedes'- 
Ford,"  the  "Bird-inHand,"  and  the  "King  of  Prussia" 
— as  they  are  now  severally  named.  —  .\  township  so 
unproductive  of  taverns,  is  certainly  a  commendable 
raiity. 
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[From  ihc  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.] 

On  the  Use  of 

ANTHRACITE  IN  BLACKSMITH'S  SHOPS, 

Bi/  G.  JosF.s,  Tutor  in  Yale  College. 
\n   a  recent  visit  to  Mauch  Chunk  and  the  vallics  of 
Wyoming  and  Lackawana,  I  was  struck  with  the  uni- 
versal employment  of  anthracite   in   the   blacksmiths' 
shops  of  tliose  regions,   and   with  the  strong  terms  in 


if  spelt /ue-iron,)  however,  must  have  a  greater  diame- 
ter; in  the  shops  which  I  have  examined,  it  varied  from 
three  fourths  ot  an  inch  to  an  inch;  about  seven-eighths 
of  an  inch,  for  the  inside  diameter,  was  usually  consid- 
ered the  best.  As  there  are  no  sparks  or  smoke,  a 
chimney  is  not  needed;  and  although  one  might  be  of 
service  in  carrying  off  the  gases  which  arise  from  the 
coal,  the  shops  at  Wilkesbarre  are  usually  constructed 
without  any  chimney,  an  opening  in  the  gable  end  near 


which  the  workmen  expressed  their  preference  for  it    the  roof  being  found  to  answer   ihe  purpose  nearly  as 


ver  every  other  kind  of  coal.  To  use  their  own  words 
"they  would  not  substitute  charcoal,  if  it  were  brought 
and  offered  them  for  nothing,  at  their  doors."  Though 
familiar  wiih  it  in  the  grates  of  parlors  and  in  furnaces, 
on  our  sea-board,  the  present  was  a  use  to  which  1  had 
not  hitherto  seen  it  applied.  1  gave  the  subject  some 
attention,  and  as  the  results  may  be  useful  to  Ihe  pub- 
lic will  endeavor  to  offer  them. 

The  kind  of  Coal  to  be  employed. 
Every  one,  familiar   with  anthracite,  in  place,  knows 
that  its  varieties,  even  in  the  same  bed,  are  very  great. 
Some  of  the  strata  are  unusually  slaty,  portions  of  oth- 
ers are  charged  with  sulphuret  of  iron,  (iron  pyrites,) 
while  other  parts,  generally  far  the  greater  portion,  are 
almost  entirely  carbonaceous.      The  last  is  always  pre- 
ferred by  the   smiths,    and  the  value  of  pure  coal  to 
them  is  so  well  known,  that  in  one  mine,  near  Wilkes- 
barre,* which   we  visited,  a  stratum  was  reserved  for 
them,  Ihe  coal  from  which   was  sold  for  two  dollars  per 
ton,  while  for  the  remainder  but  half  this  price  was  de- 
manded.    As  the  proprietors  of  the  different  mines, 
however,  are    desirous  of  acquiring  a  good  reputation 
for  their  coal,  only  the   best   is  now  sent   to   the  sea- 
board, and  it  is  probab'e  that  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
anthracite  in  our  market  is  unfit  for  the  heating  of  iron. 
The  proper  coal  is  easily  distinguished:  I  seated  myself 
by  a  heap  of  anthracite,  near  a  smith's  shop,  in  Wilkes- 
barre, and  with  a  little  assistance  from  the  owner  learn- 
ed, in  five  minutes,  to  discriminate  between  the  differ- 
ent kinds.       The  slaty  coal  is  inferior  in  lustre,  and  an 
experienced  eye  will  easily  distinguish  the  delicate  lines 
of  the  slate:  its  fracture  is  also  even,  while  that  of  the 
pure  anthracite  is  more  or  less   conchoidal.     The  sul- 
phuret of  iron  forms  usually  fine  white  specks,  and  may 
be  easily  cbserved  from  its  contrast  with  the  glossy  jet 
of  Ihe  coal.     If  any  difficulty  however  is  found  in  ma- 
king the  distinction  before   heating,  there  can  be   none 
when  the  coal  is  in  the  furnace.      The  slaty   coal  soon 
becomes  covered  with  a  white  ashy  coat,  ard  has  a  dull 
appearance:  the  pyritous  coal  has  a  bright  glow,  but  on 
being  moved,  will  send  up  numberless  brilliant  sparks; 
its  smell  is  also  stronger,  but  the  smiths  rely   more  on 
the  former  circumstance  than  oil  the  smell.      The  slaty 
coal  will  not  injure  the  iron;  its  only  evil  is  in  the  infe- 
rior degree  of  heat  it  affords.       The   case  is  different 
with  the  pyritous  anthracite.     Yellow  iron  pyrites  is  a 
bi-sulphuret;  when  heated  one  proportion;d  of  its  sul- ! 
phur  combines   with  the  bar  to   be  forged,  making  it  a 
prolosulphuret,  and  giving  consequently  a  brittle  char-  | 
acter,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  be  wrought.     When 
in  small   quantities,    however,  neither  the  slaty  nor  the 
pyritous  cral  is  to  be  dreaded;  if  the  latter  is  in  larger 
proportion,  the  smiths  find  an  easy  security  from  its  in- 
fluence, by  throwing  common  salt  upon  the  fire.      Only 
a  small  quantity  is  needed;  they  simply  scatter  it  upon 
the  ignited  coal  and  then  work  confidently,  as  In   other 
cases;  I  was  informed  that  it  is  uniformly  effectual.    Salt 
is  sometimes  used  by  them  to  assist  in  igniting   the  an- 
thracite; I  have  observed,  since  my  return,  that  it  is  al 
80  used  as  a  guard  against  stdphur  in  bituminous  coal. 
The  manner  of  constructing  the  furnace. 
The  general  construction  need  not  differ  from  that 
in   other  shops,  the  bellows  and  the  health  being  the 
same.     The  tuyere-iron,  (pronounced  by  the  smiths  as 


well;  even  this  is  used  only  during  the  summer.  In 
visiting  these  shops,  a  person  is  struck  with  the  cleanly 
appearance  of  the  workmen;  the  dust  from  anthracite, 
though  penetrating,  not  being  of  a  character  to  soil  ei- 
ther furniture  or  clothes.  I  frequently  heard  the  work- 
men speak  boastingly  of  the  fact  that  they  could  now 
be  as  clean  and  comfortable  as  persons  engaged  in  any 
other  trade. 


'The  Baliitnore  mine. 


The  manner  of  using  the  coal. 
Charcoal  or  dry  wood  is  requisite  for  igniting  the  an- 
thracite; when  fairly  ignited,  it  will  need  no  foreign 
help,  provided  the  iron  to  be  heated  is  small  and  is  to 
be  operated  upon  to  no  great  extent  at  one  time.  If  the 
bar  is  large  and  requires  a  diffused  heat,  a  small  quanti- 
ty of  charcial  must  be  mingled  with  the  anthracite,  as 
without  this,  the  bellows  are  not  able  to  ignite  a  large 
quantity  of  Ihe  mineral  coal.  The  iron  to  be  heated 
should  not  be  thrust  down  so  near  the  tuyere-iron  as  is 
the  case  when  charcoal  is  employed.  Most  of  the  fail- 
ures, at  the  first  use  of  the  anthracite,  I  was  informed, 
arise  from  ignorance  of  this  circumstance,  from  having 
the  diameter  of  the  tuyere-iron  too  small,  and  from  lea- 
ving the  iron  too  long  upon  the  fire.  Anthracite  will 
heat  a  bar  in  one  half  the  time  that  is  requisite  for  char- 
coal, and  until  the  blacksmith  is  familiar  with  its  use, 
the  heating  process  must  be  closely  observed,  or  the 
iron  will  be  burnt,  before  he  thinks  that  It  has  been  suf- 
ficiently heated.  The  bar  may  easily  be  watched,  as 
from  its' being  so  far  above  the  tuyere-iron.the  quantity 
of  coal  above  it  is  smaller  than  in  the  charcoal  furnace, 
audit  may  be  kept  constantly  in  sight.  While  in  the 
fire  it  should  be  suffered  to  remain  undisturbed;  if  mo- 
ved about,  as  is  common  in  the  charcoal  fires,  the  heal- 
ing will  be  retarded. 

Jldvantagcs  of  the  Jlnlhracite  Coal. 
Some  of  these  may  be  inferred  from  the  preceding  re- 
marks. They  consist  chiefly  in  the  saving  of  tinrie  and 
money.  Prom  the  rapidity  with  which  the  iron  is  heat- 
ed, the  quantity  of  work  done  is  about  one-third  greater 
than  when  charcoal  is  employed.  The  gain,  as  res- 
pects the  cost  of  materials,  will  depend  on  the  price  of 
anthracite,  which  from  its  weight,  increases  rapidly  in 
value  as  we  recede  from  the  mines.  The  Carbondale 
Company  state  that  they  will  be  able  to  offer  it  in  the 
New  Yoik  market,  the  coming  season  at  J6.50  per  ton; 
and  the  lime  will  soon  arrive,  when  from  the  increased 
facilities  for  transportation  from  the  various  coal  regions 
k  fromthe  rivalry  of  the  companles,thisfucl  maybe  bad 
at  a  price  far  less.  At  its  present  cost,  however,  even 
at  remote  places,  it  is  much  cheaper  than  charcoal.  A 
ton  of  anthracite  will  heat  as  much  iron  as  two  hundred 
bushels  of  the  latter,  which  at  the  average  price  of  se- 
ven or  eight  dollars  per  hundred  bushels,  will  give  a  sa- 
ving of  about  one  half  in  favor  of  the  anthracite.  I  vis- 
ited a  shop  sixty  five  miles  from  Mauch  Chunk,  from 
which  mine  the  owner  was  in  the  habit  of  bringing 
his  coal  in  wagons;  he  said  it  cost  him  ten  dol- 
lars per  ton,  delivered  at  his  door,  but  that  even  at  this 
price  it  produced  a  saving  of  80  per  cent,  in  his  mate- 
rial; and  he  seldom  employed  any  other  coal.  The  use 
of  it  has  extended  to  a  considerable  distance,  in  all  di- 
rections from  the  coal  region,  and  is  now  increasing  ra- 
pidly in  Philadelphia;  in  a  few  years,  it  will  probably 
be  general  throughout  the  country.  The  first  effort  at 
employing  it,  will  generally  be  attended  with  diflicul- 
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ties;  sometimes  the  smith  fails  entiiely  and  throws  it  by 
in  disgust;  but  I  believe  I  have  not  lieard  of  one  case, 
in  which  a  fair  trial  has  been  made,  that  has  not  result- 
ed in  a  great  fondness  for  this  species  of  coal.  Still, 
however,  it  best  friends  acknowledge  that  for  some  pur- 
poses it  is  not  well  adapted.  When  a  hollow  heat  is  re- 
quisite, it  will  not  answer;  nor  will  it  suit  in  forges 
where  the  fire  must  be  greatly  disturbed  by  the  remo- 
val and  replacement  of  the  bar.  It  is  said  also  not  to 
be  good  for  lempering,  but  I  have  seen  it  employed  for 
this,  and  in  Brard's  Minerahgie  appliquee  aux  arts,  I  ob- 
serve it  is  spoken  of  as  highly  useful  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  variety  of  delicate  edge  tools.  June  5,  1830. 

Notice  of  thk  first 
INTRODUCTION   OF  ANTHKACITE  COAL 

on   the   Susquehanna;    communicated  to  the  Editor    by 
Judge  Jesse  Fell,  May  24,  1830. 

There  has  been  some  inquiry,  when  and  by  whom 
this  coal  was  first  used.  1  have  mad  some  efi'oit  to  as- 
certain the  facts.  The  late  Judge  Obadiah  Gore,  a 
blacksmith  by  trade,  came  into  this  valley  as  a  Connec- 
ticut settler,  at  an  early  day,  and  he  himself  informed 
me  that  he  was  the  first  person  tliat  used  the  coal  of  this 
region  in  a  blacksmith's  fire;  it  was  about  the  year  1768 
or  1769.  He  found  it  to  answer  well  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  blacksmiths  of  this  place  [Wilkesbarre,]  have 
used  it  in  their  forges  ever  since.  I  find  no  older  tradi- 
tion of  its  being  used  in  a  fire,  than  the  above  account. 
About  forty-two  years  ago,  I  had  it  used  in  a  nailery;  I 
found  it  to  answer  well  for  making  wrought  nails,  and 
instead  of  losing  in  the  weight  of  the  rods,  the  nails  ex- 
ceeded the  weight  of  the  rods,  which  was  not  the  case 
when  they  were  wrought  in  a  charcoal  fire.  There  is 
another  advantage  in  working  with  this  coal — the  heat 
being  superior  to  that  of  any  other  fire,  the  iron  is  soon- 
er heated,  and  I  believe  a  blacksmith  may  do  at  least 
one  third  more  work  in  a  day,  than  he  could  do  with  a 
charcoal  fire. 

From  observation,  I  had  conceived  an  idea,  that  if  a 
body  of  this  coal  was  ignited,  and  confined  together,  it 
would  burn  as  a  fuel;  to  try  the  e.^periment,  in  the 
month  of  February,  1808,  1  had  a  grate  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  eight  inches  in  depth,  and  eight  inches  in 
height,  with  feet,  eight  inches  high,  and  about  twenty- 
two  inches  long,  (the  length  is  immaterial,  it  may  be 
regulated  to  suit  its  use  or  convenience,)  and  the  coal 
after  being  ignited  in  it,  burned  beyond  the  most  san- 
guine expectation.  A  more  beautiful  fire  could  not  be 
imagined,  it  being  clear  and  without  smoke.  This  was 
the  first  instance  of  success,  in  burning  this  coal  in  a 
grate,  in  a  common  fire-place,  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge;  and  this  ciperiment  first  brought  our  coal 
into  use,  for  winter  fires,  (without  any  patent  right.) — 
From  that  time  it  has  become  a  matter  of  great  atten- 
tion and  speculation.  When,  how,  or  of  what  matter 
it  was  formed,  1  know  not,  and  do  not  expect  to  know, 
but  its  usefulness  we  do  know,  and  appreciate,  still  be- 
lieving its  use  to  be  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy. 


dance  in  the  southern  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware. Besides  the  proper  porcelain  clay,  he  uses  also 
ftldspar  and  quartz.  The  feldspar  is  from  a  huge  vein 
in  Delaware;  the  most  common  pieces  that  are  used  in 
this  manufactory  are  beautiful,  and  many  of  them  suffi- 
ciently so  to  form  ornaments  of  cabinets,  being  little  in- 
ferior to  the  adularia  of  the  Alps;  white  quartz  is  also 
used;  both  are  calcined  to  aid  the  pulverization,  which 
is  effected  by  proper  mills;  the  powders  are  then  ming- 
led with  water,  and  form  an  excellent  basis. 

If  we  possessed  all  the  (acts,  and  it  were  proper  to 
publish  them,  we  are  not  now  disposed  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  the  manufacture,  and  it  is  mentioned 
again,  that  we  may  say  from  personal  inspection,  and  a 
very  full  and  obliging  exhibition  of  the  manufacture,  by 
the  proprietor,  that  we  entertain  the  fullest  conviction 
of  its  entire  success.  The  porcelain  is  excellent  and 
very  beautiful,  and  as  the  public  afford  Mr.  Tucker  en- 
couragemenl,  by  purchasing,  liberally,  his  fine  produc- 
tions, he  will  be  able  to  add  all  ihe  embellishments  in 
the  merely  ornamental  part  of  the  manufacture,  which 
fancy  and  taste  may  require. 

In  surveying,  with  some  attention,  the  great  improve- 
ments which  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  has  introduced  in- 
to Philadelphia  and  its  environs,  nothing  impressed  us 
more  agreeably,  even  in  this  city  of  inslilutions,  science 
and  arts,  than  this  unostentatious,  but  perfectly  success- 
ful manufacture  of  porcelain.  The  patriotism  of  this 
country  will  make  no  sacrifice  by  affording  Mr.  Tucker 
all  the  encouragement  which  he  can  desire,  and  which 
he  so  richly  deserves.  Sillimaii'a  Journal. 


PORCELAIN  OF  FlIILADELPHIA. 

This  fine  product  of  our  domestic  arls  was  mention- 
ed in  Vol.  XIV.  pa.  198  of  this  Journal.  There  is  little 
to  add  to  what  was  then  (we  have  great  pleasure  in  say- 
ing truly)  stated,  relative  to  the  beauty  and  excellence 
of  the  porcelain  of  Philadelphia;  but  a  recent  visit  to 
the  manufactory,  places  it  in  our  power  to  say,  that  it  is 
going  on  with  vigor  and  success.  It  is  now  under  the 
entire  management  of  Mr.  Tucker,  and  there  is  exhib- 
ited in  his  premises  suflScient  evidence  of  skill,  good 
judgment,  perseverance  and  efficiency,  to  justify  the 
belief  that  the  establishment  will  be  permanent,  and 
will  admit  of  due  extension  as  the  demand  shall  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  Tucker  is  very  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  the 
best  mateiials,  which  are  obtained  in  the  greatest  abun 


From  the  .Touinal  of  tlie  Franklin  Inslilute. 
EXPLOSION  OF  STEAM  ENGINES. 

Circular  of  the  committee  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  ihe 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Franklin  Inslitule,  to  enquire 
into  ihe  causes  of  the  explosion  of  the  boilers  of  Steam 
Engines. 

The  Frankhn  Institute  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  have  hid  their 
attention  lately  called  by  the  subject  of  the  explosion  of 
steam  boilers,  by  the  lamentable  number  of  accidents 
that  have  occurred  in  steamboats  during  the  present 
season;  and  by  the  jjainful  circumstances  wh'.ch  have  in 
many  cases  attended  these  accidents.  They  long  have 
had  the  subject  before  them,  and  are  impressed  with 
the  hope,  tliat  those  explosions  were  produced  rather 
by  imperfection  in  the  construction,  arrangement,  or 
management  of  the  machinery,  than  by  any  inherent 
and  irremediable  source  of  danger  in  the  invention  it- 
self. Feeling  a  high  interest  in  the  promotion  of  the 
success  of  the  mechanic  arls,  and  especially  of  that  of 
steam  navigation,  which  with  pride  they  consider  as  pe- 
cuharly  the  offspring  of  American  ingenuity  and  per- 
severance, they  have  appointed  the  undersigned  a 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring, 

Ist.  What  are  the  probable  causes  of  the  explosions 
of  boilers  on  board  of  steam  boats' 

2d.  If  any,  what  are  the  best  means  to  obviate  the 
recurrence  of  these  evils,  or  to  diminish  the  extent  of 
their  injurious  influence,  if  they  cannot  be  wholly  guar- 
ded against' 

3d.  liy  what  means  can  those  remedies  be  applied 
and  enforced? 

W'^  are  aware,  that  no  investigation  of  so  difficult 
and  ex'ensive  a  subject,  can  be  productive  of  good,  un- 
less it  occasioned  a  concentration  upon  one  point,  of  all 
the  information  that  results  from  the  of  use  steam  boats 
over  so  vast  a  country  as  ours,  during  a  period  of  up- 
wards of  twenty  years.  With  this  view  we  beg  leave 
to  call  your  attention  especially  to  it,  and  request  that 
you  may  be  pleased  to  communicate  to  us  the  result  of 
your  observation,  experience  and  reflection,  on  tliese 
interesting  questions.  We  shall  feel  thankful  to  jou, 
particularly  for  an  account  of  any  explosion,  which  may 
have  occurred  in  your  vicinity   or  under  your  observa- 
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tioii,  or  of  which  y""  niay  have  obt  lUied  correct  iiil'ur- 
ination.  By  collLCting  the  tacts  in  a  number  of  explo- 
sions, we  may  be  able  to  arrive  at  some  satisfactory 
conclusion  ksi  to  the  causes  wliicli  proiiuced  them.  We 
are  awure  that  these  may  have  btcn  different  in  diffe- 
rent cases,  and  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  assume 
it  as  certain  that  a  simple  and  efficacious  remedy  will  be 
devised,  but  we  hope  it  may  be  found,  and  without  any 
undue  interference  with  the  rights  of  individuals  or 
with  the  freedom  of  commerce  and  industry. 

VVe  had  first  proposed  to  draw  up  a  series  of  ques- 
tions for  publication  and  circulation,  but  upon  mature 
deliberation  prefer  to  leave  the  subject  open,  assuring- 
you  that  any  information  or  suggestion  will  be  thank- 
fully received,  and  duly  acknowledfjed  in  the  report 
which  we  shall  make  of  the  result  of  our  investigation. 
M'e  beg  leave,  however,  to  suggest  a  few  general  heads 
which  may  direct  your  attention  to  those  points  upon 
which  we  are  chiefly  anxious  to  obtain  information, 
viz: 

The  Boiler. — Its  size,  form  and  relative  thickness,  the 
malerirtl  from  which  it  is  made  (of  copper  or  iron,  &.C.); 
if  of  iron,  whether  of  foreign  or  American  iron,  espe- 
cially ill  the  boilers  that  exploded. 

Safety  Valve. — Its  form,  size,  load  in  proportion  to 
the  thickness  of  the  boiler,  liability  to  get  out  of  or- 
der, facility  of  repair,  number  used,  location  of  the 
valve. 

Supply  of  JVater. — Mode  of  insuring  a  sufficiency,  how 
g'uaged.' 

Arrangement  ufihc  boilers  in  the  boa!,-  w  hich  is  the  least 
liable  to  accident. 

Construction  of  the  boat — to  avoid  the  accidents  in  the 
boilers. 

In  addition  to  these,  we  will  add,  that  our  wish  is  that 
the  investigation  should  take  the  widest  range;  and  we 
beg  that  you  will  give  the  same  scope  to  your  answer. 

I'lease  direct  your  reply  to   Mr.    William  Hamilton, 
Actuary  of  llie  Franklin  Institute. 
W.  II.  Keating,  J.  K.  Mitchell,  M.  D. 

Robert  Hare,  M    D.  Uenjamin  Reeves, 

Samuel  V.  Merrick,  George  Fox, 

Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  Thomas  P.  Jones,  M,  D, 

Isaiah  Lukens,  Walter  R.  Johnson, 

James  J.  liusli,  M.  W.  Baldwin, 

James  Ronaldson,  James  P.  Espy, 

Frederick  Graft",  George  Merrick, 

K.  M.  Patterson. 
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Monday  Evening  July  27lh. 

A  petition  was  presented  from  sundry  citizens,  pray- 
ing that  they  may  be  authorised  to  make  a  foot  pave- 
ment on  only  the  south  side  of  the  alley  below  the 
Presbyterian  Burying  ground,  at  the  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Pine  streets.     Referred  to  Paving  Committee. 

An  ordinance  was  passed  to  release  Hudson  Car- 
lisle from  his  contract  for  digging  the  Pine  Street  Sew- 
er. 

Another  ordinance  was  passed  to  open  Franklin 
Square  as   a  public  promenade-. 

The  Select  Council  refused  to  concur  with  the  Com- 
mon in  the  bill  to  fix  the  width  of  the  footways  in  Mul- 
berry street  west  of  Broad,  as  eighteen  feet. 

A  petition  was  presented  from  sundry  citizens  pray- 
ing that  measures  miiy  be  taken  to  cause  a  private  alley 
to  be  paved,  running' west  from  Eighth  street,  between 
Mulberry  and  Cherry. — The  City  Commissioners  were 
directed  to  notify  the  owners  of  property,  to  have  the 
said  alley  paved. 

Resolutions  were  passed  directing  the  City  Commis- 
sioners to  cause  Jones'  Alley  to  Fern  street,  to  be  re- 
gulated, curbed,  and  paved;  also  Morton  and  Cox's  Al- 
ley, also  Branch  Alley,  and  Wheat  street. 

{t   was  resolved  that  the  City  Commissioners  be  di- 


rected to  cause  the  laws  to  be  carried  into  effect  in 
all  cases  in  relation  to  footways  in  front  of  unimproved 
lots. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Troth  it  was  resolved  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Mayor  and  advise 
with  himasto  the  force  suitable  to  be  employed  in  clean- 
sing the  gutters  during  the  hot  weather. 

Mr.  Price,  from  the  Market  Committee,  presented  the 
following. 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils. 

The  committee  on  Markets  have  had  under  consider- 
ation the  petition  for  re-building  the  Market  Hause  in 
High  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets.  This 
market  house  has  been  built  upwards  of  40  years,  and 
many  improvements  would  render  its  appearance  and 
usefulness  much  improved.  The  roof  is  much  decayed 
and  will  require  considerable  repair.  By  an  act  of  as- 
sembly, the  Western  moiety  of  the  stalls  are  free  of  rent 
and  although  several  applications  have  been  made  for  a 
repeal,  the  request  has  not  yet  been  granted.  The 
number  of  stalls  and  stands,  which  the  city  has  the 
power  to  rent,  is  as  follows, 

36  Butcher  stdls  at  §30  is  §1080  00 

32  Meal  and  Shoemaker  stands  at  glO  320  00 

32  Seed  and  Vegetable  stands  at  SIO  320  00 

Outside  spaces  at  Third  and  Fourth  streets  108  00 

Total,  $1828  00 

Of  which,  the  following  are  not  rented  for  the  present 

year, 
15  Butcher  stalls  at  §30  is  $iSO  00 

8  Meal  stands  at  10  80  00 

14  Vegetable  stands  at  10  140  00 

Total,  §670  00 

It  is  probable,  all  the  stalls  and  stands  of  a  new  mar- 
ket house  would  readily  rent;  and  if  so,  the  additional 
rent  received,  would  considerably  more  than  pay  the 
interest  on  the  sum  expended.  Your  committee  are 
however  of  opinion  that  the  city  should  have  the  con- 
troul  of  all  the  stalls;  and  are  induced  to  believe,  that 
an  early  and  energetic  application  to  the  Legislature, 
at  the  ensuing  session,  with  a  prospect  of  rebuilding, 
would  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  acts,  allowing  free  stalls. 

The  following-  resolution,  is  therefore  respectfully  of- 
fered. 

Be  it  resolved.  That  it  is  recommended  to  the  next 
Councils,  to  present  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  the  early  part  of  the  next  session,  a  me- 
morial for  a  repeal  of  such  laws  as  make  free  of  rent,  any 
of  the  stalls  of  the  market  houses  in  the  city. 

1  he  resolution  was  adopted. 


An  Act  of  N.  Jerset  to  incoupdbati:  the 
DELAWARE  &  EARITAN  CANAL  COMPANY. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Council  and  General  Jts- 
semhly  of  this  State,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authori- 
ty of  the  same.  That  subscription  books  to  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Delaware  and  Rarilan  Canal  Company  shall 
be  opened  within  six  months  after  the  passing  of  this 
act,  by  James  Parker  and  James  Neilson,  of  Middlesex, 
John  Porter,  of  Somerset,  Willium  Halsted,  of  Hunter- 
don, and  Garret  D.  Wall,  of  Burlington,  or  any  three  or 
more  of  them,  who  are  hereby  appointed  commission- 
ers to  receive  subscriptions  to  the  said  stock,  at  such 
times  and  places  as  they  or  a  majority  of  them  may  di- 
rect, giving  notice  thereof,  at  least  twenty  days  prior  to 
the  opening  of  said  books,  by  pubhshing  the  same  in  at 
least  thre  of  the  newspapei-s  published  in  this  state,  three 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  three  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  capital  stock  of 
the  said  company  shall  be  one  million  of  Dollars,  to  be 
divided  into  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each;  and 
thai  when  five  thousand  shares  are  subscribed  for,  the 
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persons  holding'  the  same  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby 
incoi-porated  iiilo  a  connpany  by  the  name  of  "The 
Delaware  and  Uaritaii  Canal  Company,"  and  by  that 
name  sliall  be  capable  of  puixliasing,  or  of  otherwise 
receiving-  and  becoming-  possessed  of,  holding  and  con- 
veying of  real  and  personal  estate,  shall  have  perpetual 
succession,  and  power  to  make  and  use  a  common  seal, 
and  by  said  corporate  name  may  sue  and  be  sued,  and 
shall  have,  enjoy,  and  exei-cise  all  the  rights,  powers, 
and  privileges  pertaining  to  corporate  bodies,  and  ne- 
cessary to  perfect  an  expeditious  and  complete  line  of 
communication  from  [Philadelphia  to  New  York,  and  to 
carry  the  objects  of  this  act  into  effect. 

Sec.  3.  Jlndbcit  enacted.  That  at  the  time  of  sub- 
scribing for  the  said  stock,  five  dollars  shall  be  paid  up- 
on each  share  subscribed  for,  to  the  commissionei-s,  or 
some  of  them,  which  money  shall  be  paid  over  to  the 
treasui-er  of  the  company,  as  soon  as  one  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, and  that  tlje  residue  of  the  subscriptions  shall 
be  paid  in  such  instalments,  and  at  such  times  and  pla- 
ces, and  to  such  pei-sons  as  tile  pi-esident  and  directors 
of  the  company  shall  from  time  to  time  direct  and  give 
public  notice  of,  and  upon  failure  of  payment  thereof, 
as  so  directed,  the  said  president  and  directors  shall 
have  power  to  forfeit  the  shares  of  each  and  every  per- 
son so  failing  to  pay  the  said  instalments,  or  any  of  them, 
to  and  for  the  use  of  the  said  company — Provided,  that 
if  the  number  of  shares  subscribed  for,  shall  exceed 
the  amount  or  number  of  shares  authorized  by  this  act 
to  be  subscribed  for,  that  the  said  commissioners  shall 
apportion  the  said  stock  among  such  subscribers  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  oi-  number  of  shares  by  them 
subscribed  for  as  aforesaid — Provided  also,  that  no  sub- 
scription for  less  than  sis  shares  of  said  stock  shall  be 
reduced  by  such  appoi-tionments. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  if  the  number  of 
shares  herein  before  m.ade  necessary  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  said  company  be  not  subscribed  within  one  year 
from  the  time  of  opening  the  said  subscription  books, 
this  act,  and  all  the  subscriptions  under  it,  shall  be  null 
and  void,  and  the  s  lid  commissioners,  after  deducting 
thereout  the  expenses  incurred  shall  return  the  lesidue 
of  the  money  paid  in  to  the  respective  subscribers  or 
their  representatives,  in  proportion  to  the  sums  paid  by 
them. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  when  five  thousand 
shares  of  the  said  stock  are  subscribed  for,  the  said  com- 
missioners shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders,giving 
at  least  twenty  days  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  said 
meeting,  as  herein  before  directed,  with  regard  to  the 
opcningof  the  book,  at  which  meeting  the  subscrip- 
tion books  shall  be  laid  before  the  stockholders,  who 
shall  thereupon  proceed  to  elect  by  ballot,nine  directors, 
a  majority  of  whom  shall  be  citizens  of  this  state,  to 
manage  the  aff.airs  of  the  said  company  for  one  year,  of 
which  election  the  said  commissioners,  or  a  majority 
of  them  shall  be  judges,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of 
that  term,  and  annually  thereafter,  upon  like  notice  to 
begivenby  the  directors  for  the  time  being,  the  said 
stockholders  shall  elect  the  same  number  of  directors,  a 
majority  of  whom  shall  be  citizens  of  this  state  as  afore- 
said, and  that  at  every  such  election,  and  in  all  other 
cases  in  which  the  stockholders  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
vote,  a  vote  may  be  given  for  each  share  by  the  holder 
or  holders  thereof,  either  in  person  or  by  proxy. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  within  twenty  days 
after  their  annual  election,  as  aforesaid,  the  said  diiec- 
tors  shall  elect  a  president  of  their  said  company,  who 
shall  hold  his  office  for  one  year,  and  until  another  shall 
be  elected,  and  receive  such  compensation  for  his  ser- 
vices as  a  majority  of  the  said  directors  shall  direct,  and 
shall  be  the  presiding  officer  at  all  the  meetings  of  the 
said  directors,  and  have  the  casting  vote  when  they  shall 
be  equally  divided — he  shall  have  charge  of  the  seal  of 
the  company,  and  shall  appoint  the  judge  or  judges  of 
all  elections  of  the  stockholders,  or,  in  case  of  his  death, 
absense,  or  inabihty  so  to  do,  the  said  dircctars  shall  ap- 


point some  other  suitable  person  who,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, shall  possess  the  same  power  and  authority,  and 
perform  all  the  duties  heiein  perscribed. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  said  directors,  or 
a  majority  oftliem.may  supply  any  vacancy  occurring  in 
the  interval  between  the  annual  elections,  by  the  dc-ath, 
resign,ation,  removal,  or  refusal  to  act  ot  any  president 
or  director,  and  may  appoint  a  treasurer  and  all  other 
officers,  engineers,  agents,  superinieiwlents,  and  ser- 
vants that  may  be  i-equircd  to  transact  the  business  of 
the  compan),  with  such  compensatioji  as  they  may 
determine  upon,  and  may  exact  fnim  tliem  sucti  secu- 
rity for  the  tlue  performance  of  their  respective  trusts  as 
tfiey  may  think  expedient — they  shall  regulate  the  lolls, 
and  have  the  superintendance  and  direction  of  all  the 
receipts  and  disbursements,  and  all  other  affairs  of  the 
company,  and  may  make  and  enlorce  such  ordinances 
and  by-laws  as  they  may  think  expedient  lor  regulating 
tlie  transfers  of  stock,  and  for  the  general  government 
of  the  company,  and  management  of  itsaffan-s — Provided 
the  same  are  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  this  state  or 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  enacted,  That,  at  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  stockholdei-s,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  pres- 
ident and  directors  of  the  preceding  year  to  exhibit  to 
the  stockholders  a  full  and  complete  statement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  company  during  the  said  term. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  special  meetings  of 
the  stockholdei-s  may  be  called  by  order  of  the  said 
pi-esident  and  directors,  or  by  the  stockholders  owning 
one  fourth  of  the  whole  stock  of  the  company,  by  giv- 
ing notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  same,  as 
is  herein  before  directed  with  regaid  to  the  annual 
meetings,  which  said  notice  shall  specify  the  particular 
object  of  the  meeting — but  that  no  business  of  the  com- 
pany shall  be  transacted  at  such  special  meetings,  un- 
less a  majoi-ity  in  value  of  the  stockholders  attend  and 
concur  therein,  who  may  require  the  books,  accounts, 
and  all  papers  and  proceedings  of  the  company,  to  be 
exhibited  by  the  president  and  directors. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  if,  from  any  cause, 
any  election  heiein  before  named  shall  not  be  had  at  the 
time  specified  therefor,  the  same  may  be  made  at  any 
other  time,  on  notice  as  aforesaid,  and  that  until  such 
election  is  had  the  officers  for  the  preceding  year  shall 
continue  to  hold  their  respective  offices  until  others  are 
elected  in  their  stead,  and  that  the  charter  shall  not  be 
defeated  or  avoided  by  reason  of  the  irregularity  or  want 
of  such  election. 

Sec.  11.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  said  canal  company  to  construct,  make,  erect,  and 
execute  a  canal  or  artificial  navigation  from  the  waters 
of  the  Delaware  river  to  the  waters  of  the  Rai-itan,and  to 
improve  the  navigation  of  the  said  rivers,  respectively, 
as  may  from  time  to  time  become  necessary  below 
where  the  said  canal  shall  empty  into  the  said  rivers, 
respectively;  which  canal  shall  be  at  least  fifty  feet  wide 
at  the  water  line,  and  the  waters  therein  be  at  least  five 
feet  deep  throughout;  and  the  said  company  are  here- 
by empowered  to  supply  the  said  canal  with  water  from 
the  river  Delaware,  by  constructing  a  feeder,  which 
feeder  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  navigable 
canal,  not  less  than  thirty  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  deep, 
to  conduct  the  water  from  any  part  of  the  river  Dela- 
ware. 

Sec.  12.  And  be  it  oiacled.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  said  company  to  construct,  make,  and  execute  all 
the  locks,  works,  devices,  wharves,  toll-houses,  and  offi- 
ces necessary  for  the  use  of  said  canal  and  feeder;  and  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  company,  by  the 
president  and  directors,  and  by  any  agent,  engineer, 
superintendent,  or  contractor,  or  any  other  person  or 
persons  employed  in  the  service  of  said  company  to  en- 
ter from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times,  upon  all  lands, 
whetherjcovered  with  water  or  not,  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  or  surveying  the  route  or  routes  for  said  canal 
and  feeder,  and  locating  the  several  works  as  above  spe- 
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cified,  doing  tbeieunto  no  unnecessary   damage;   and 
when  the  said  route  or  routes  shall  have  been  fixed  up- 
on, and  its  several  works  located   by  the  president  and 
directors,  or  a  majority  of  them,    and  a  survey   thereof 
deposited  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,   then  it 
shall  be  hiwful  for  them,  and  for  any  ag-ent,  superintend- 
ant,  engineer,  contractor,  or  any  person  or  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  said  corporation,  at  any  time  to 
enter  upon,  take  possession  of,  and  use  all  and  singular 
such  lands,  waters,  and  streams,  subject   to  such   com- 
pensation to  be  made  therefor,  as  is  hf  reafter  directed. 
Sec.  13.  ^nd be  it  ejiaded,  Thai  when  the  said  com- 
pany or  its  agents  cannot  agree  with  the  owner  or  own- 
ers, of  such  required    lands  or  materials  for  the  use  or 
purchase  thereof,  and  the  damages   sustained  by  such 
owner  or  owners,  or  when  by  reason  of  the  legal  inca- 
pacity or  absense  of  such  on-ner   or  owners   no  such 
agreement  can  be  made,  a  particular  description  of  the 
land  or  materials  so  required  for  the  use  uf  said  compa- 
ny, in  the  construction  of  the  said  canal  and  feeder,  shall 
be  given  in   writing,  under  the  oath  or  affirmation  of 
some  engineer  or  proper  agent  of  the  company,  and 
also  the  name  or  names  of  the  occupant  or  occupants, 
if  any  there  be,  and  of  the  owner  or  owners,  if  known, 
and  their  residence,  if  the  same   can  be  ascertained,  to 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  Court  of  this  state, 
who  shall  cause  the  said  company  to  give  notice  there- 
of to  the  persons  interested,  if  known,  and  in  this  state, 
or  if  unknown  or  out  of  the  state,  to  make  publication 
thereof,  as  he  shall  direct,  for  any  term   not  less  than 
twenty  days,  and  to  assign  a  particular  time  and  place 
for  the  appointment  of  the   commissioners  hereinafter 
named,  at  which  time,   upon  satisfactory    evidence  to 
him  of  the  service  or  publication  of  such  notice  aforesaid, 
he  shall  appoint  under  his  hand  and  seal,  three  disinter- 
ested, impartial,  and  judicious  freeholders,  not  resident 
in  the  country  in  which  the  lands  or  materials  in  contro- 
versy lie,  or  owners  reside,   commissioners  to  examine 
and  appraise  the  said  land  or  materials,upon  such  notice 
to  be  given  to  the  persons  interested,  as  shall  be  direct- 
ed by  the  justice  making  such  appointment   to  be  ex- 
pressed therein,  not  less  than  twenty  days;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  said  commissioner.s  having  first  taken 
and  subscribed  an  oath  or  affirmation  before  some  person 
duly  authorized  to  administer  an  oath,  faithfully  and  im- 
partially to  examine  the  matter  in  question,  and  to  make 
a  true  report,  according  to  the  best  of  their  skill  and 
understanding,to  meet  at  the  time  and  place  appointed, 
and  proceed  to  view  and  examine  the  said  lands  or  ma- 
terials, and  to  make  a  just  and  equitable  estimate  or  ap- 
praisement of  the  value  of  the  same,  and  assessment  of 
damages,  and  afier  taking  into  view   the   benefits  that 
will  result  from  the  canal  or  feeder   to  the  owner  or 
owners  of  the  lands  or  materials,  shall  report  what  sum, 
if  any,  shall  be  paid  by  the  said  company,  for  such  land 
or  materials  and  damages  aforesaid;  which  report  shall 
be  made  in  writing   under  the  hands  and   seals  of  the 
said  commissioners,  or  any  two  of  them,  and  filed  within 
ten  days  thereafter,  together  with  the  aforesaid  descrip- 
tion of  the  land  or  materials,  and   the  appointment  and 
oaths  or  affirmations  aforesaid,  in  the   clerk's  office  of 
the  county  in  which  the  land  or  materials  are  situate,  to 
remain  of  record  therein,  which  report,  or  a  copy  there- 
of certified  by   the  clerk  of  said   county,   shall,    at  all 
times,  be  considered  as  plenary  evidence  of  the  right  of 
said  company  to  have,  hold,  use,  occupy,   possess,  and 
enjoy  the  said  land  or  materials,  of  the   said  owner  or 
owners  to  recover  the  amount  of  said  valuation,  with 
interest  and  cost,  in  an  action  of  debt,  in  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  in  a  suit  to  be  instituted  against 
the  company,  if  they  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  the 
same  for  twenty  days  after  demand  made   of  their  trea- 
surer, and  shall  from  time  to  time  constitute  alien  upon 
the  property  of  the  company,  in  the  nature  of  a  mort- 
gage; and  the  said  justice  of  the   Supreme  Court  shall, 
on  application  of  either  party,  and  on  reasonable  notice 
to  the  others,  tax,  and  allow  such   costs,  fees,  and  ex- 


penses to  the  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  commis- 
sioners, clerks,  and  other  persons  performingany  of  the 
duties  prescribed  in  this  section  of  this  act,  as  they  or 
he  Ehall  think  equitable  and  right,  and  to  order  and  di- 
rect by  whom  the  same  shall  be  paid,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

Sec.  14.  ^nd  be  it  enacted,  That  in  case  the  said  com- 
pany, or  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  said  land  or  ma- 
terials shall  be  dissatisfied  with  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  named  in  the  preceding  section,  and 
shall  apply  to  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  at  the 
next  term  after  the  filling  of  the  said  report,  the  court 
shall  have  the  power,  upon  good  cause  shewn,  to  set 
the  same  aside,  and  thereupon  to  direct  a  proper  issue 
for  the  trial  of  the  said  controversy  to  be  formed  be- 
tween the  said  parties,  and  to  order  a  jury  to  be  struck, 
and  a  view  of  the  premises  and  materials  to  be  had,  and 
the  said  issue  to  be  tried  at  the  next  Circuit  Court  to  be 
liolden  in  the  said  county,  upon  the  like  notice;  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  issues  in  the  said  court  are 
tried;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  jury  to  assess 
the  value  of  the  said  land  or  materials  and  damages  sus- 
tained,having  regard  to  the  benefits  aforesaid, and  if  they 
shall  find  a  greater  sum  than  the  said  commissioners 
shall  have  awarded  in  favor  of  the  said  owner  or  owners, 
then  judgment  thereon,  with  costs  shall  be  entered 
against  the  said  company,  and  execution  awarded  there- 
for; but  if  the  said  jury  shall  be  applied  for  by  the  said 
owner  or  owners,  and  shall  find  the  same  or  a  less  sum 
than  the  company  shall  have  offered,  or  the  said  com- 
missioners awarded,  then  the  said  costs  to  be  paid  by 
said  applicant  or  applicants,  and  either  deducted  out  of 
the  said  sum  found  by  the  said  jury,  or  execution  award- 
ed therefor,  as  the  court  shall  direct — Provided,  that  such 
application  shall  not  prevent  the  company  from  taking 
the  said  land  or  materials  upon  the  filing  of  the  aforesaid 
report. 

Sec.  15.  ,Mnd  be  it  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  said  company,  their  officers,  superintendents,  engi- 
neers, workmen,  laborers,  and  other  person  or  persons 
by  them  employed,  with  carts,  wagons,  and  other  car- 
riages, and,  with  their  beasts  of  burthen  and  draught, 
and  all  necessary  materials,  tools,  and  implements,  to 
enter  upon  all  lands  contiguous  or  near  to  the  route  or 
track  of  the  canal  and  feeder,  doing  as  little  damage 
thereto  as  possible,  repairing  any  breaches  they  make 
in  the  CI, closures  thereof,  and  to  take  and  carry  away 
any  stone,  gravel,  clay,  sand,  earth,  or  other  materials 
there,  being  most  conveniently  situated,  and  being  most 
suitable  for  making  or  repairing  said  canal  or  feeder,  or 
the  locks  and  other  devices  before  mentioned  thereto 
belonging,  the  said  owners  or  occupants  being  entitled 
to  a  fair  compensation  or  remuneration  fur  their  materi- 
als taken,  and  damage  done,  if  claimed  within  twelve 
months  from  the  time  of  such  damage  sustained,  or  ma- 
terials taken  away;  and  in  case  of  disagreement  as  to 
the  amount  of  such  damage  sustained,  or  the  value  of 
such  materials  taken  away,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  said  company  to  apply  to  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  not  being  a  stockholder,  or  interested 
in  any  way,  and  in  case  he  shall  be  a  stockholder,  or  in- 
terested, then  to  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  not  being  a  stockholder,  nor  in  any  way  in- 
terested, whose  duty  it  shall  be,  upon  such  application, 
to  appoint  three  judicious  and  disinterested  freeholders 
of  the  state,  not  resident  in  the  county  where  such  lands 
lie;  and  thereupon  the  said  appraisers  having  given  at 
least  fifteen  days  notice  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  of  the 
time  and  place  of  their  meeting  to  the  owner  or  owners, 
occupant  or  occupants,  or  person  or  persons,  having 
charge  of  such  lands,  to  meet  at  such  time  and  placej 
and,  having  taken  an  oath  or  affirmation  fairly  and  im- 
partially to  inquire  into  and  report  the  value  of  the  said 
materials,  and  the  amount  of  the  said  damages,  which 
may  be  submitted  to  their  judgment,  shall  proceed  to 
view  and  examine  the  premises,  and  make  a  valuation 
and  appraisement  under  their  hands  and  seals,  and  de- 
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liver  the  same  intu  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the 
state  of  New  Jersey;  which  said  valuation  and  appraise- 
ment shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  value  of  the 
said  materials,  and  the  amount  of  damages  sustained  hy 
such  owner  or  owners  of  such  lands  in  any  suit  to  be 
brought  iherefor;  and  every  such  owner  or  owners  of 
the  said  land,  having  first  made  demand  of  the  said 
company  fur  the  amount  so  valued  or  appraised,  may  sue 
for  and  recover  the  same  by  aciion  of  debt,  with  costs 
of  suit. 

Sec.  16.  And  be  it  macted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  company  to  construct  and  keep  in  repair  good 
and  sufficient  bridges  or  passages  over  the  said  canal 
and  feeder,  where  any  public  or  other  roads  sliall 
cross  the  same,  so  that  the  passage  of  carriages,  horses, 
and  cattle  on  said  roads  shall  not  be  prevented  thereby, 
and  also  where  the  said  canal  or  feeder  shall  intersect 
the  farm  or  lands  of  any  individual,  to  provide  and  keep 
in  repair  a  suitable  bridge  or  bridges  as  aforesaid,  so 
that  the  owner  or  owners,  and  others,  nVay  pass  the 
same. 

Sec.  17-  Andbeit  enacted.  That  the  said  company 
are  hereby  authorised  to  demand  and  receive  such  sum 
or  sums  of  money,  for  tolls  and  tlie  transpcrtation  of  per- 
sons and  every  species  of  properly,  whatsoever,  on  said 
canal  and  feeder,  as  they  shad  from  time  to  time  think 
reasonable  and  proper:  Provided,  that  they  shall  not 
charge  more  than  at  the  rate  of  four  cents  per  ton  per 
mile,  toll,  for  the  transportation  of  every  species  of  pro- 
perty, nor  more  than  five  cents  per  mile,  toll,  the  carry- 
ing of  each  passenger,  on  the  canal,  and  not  more  than 
half  that  rate  of  toll  on  the  feeder;  and  that  the  said  ca- 
nal and  feeder,  and  their  appendages,  and  the  land  over 
which  the  same  shall  pass,  and  all  the  works  and  im- 
provements, and  all  other  property  whatever  belong- 
ing to  the  company,  are  hereby  vested  in  the  said  com- 
pany incorporated  by  this  act,  and  their  successors,  for 
and  during  the  continuance  of  this  charter;  and  the 
sliares  ol  the  capital  stock  shall  be  deemed  and  consid- 
ered personal  estate:  Provided  alivays,  that  in  case  the 
said  company  shall  not  complete  the  canal  and  feeder 
within  the  time  herein  after  limited,  or,  if  after  the  same 
is  completed,  shall  abandon  the  said  canal  and  feeder, 
or  cease  to  use  and  ketp  the  same  in  repair,  at  any 
time,  for  three  successive  yeaifs  that  then  and  in  that 
case  this  charter  shall  be  anmrtled,  and  the  title  to  the 
lands  over  which  the  said  canal  and  feeder  shall  pass, 
shall  be  revested  in  the  person  or  persons  from  whom 
the  lands  were  taken  by  concession  or  by  inquisition  as 
aforesaid,  their  heirs  and  assigns:  Provided  always,  if 
the  state  of  New  Jersey  shall  take  possession  of  said  ca- 
nal and  feeder,  then  the  said  canal  and  feeder,  and  the 
title  to  the  said  lands  shall  be,  and  hereby  are  vested  in 
the  state  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  used  or  disposed  of  as  the 
legislature  niay  deem  proper. 

Sec.  18.  ^nd  be  it  enacted.  That  the  president  and  di- 
rectors of  the  said  company  shall,  as  soon  as  the  affairs 
of  the  company  will  admit,  declare  and  make  such  divi- 
dend as  they  may  deem  prudent  and  pro))er,  of  the  nett 
profits  thereof,  and  shall  semi-annually  declare  such  div- 
idend, and  pay  the  same  to  the  stockholders  of  the  said 
company,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  shares  held  by 
them  respectively,  or  in  case  they  fail  so  to  do,  assign 
their  reasons  to  the  stockholders,  in  writing,  for  not  do- 
ing so. 

Sec.  19.  And  be  it  enacted.  That,  under  the  powers, 
restrictions,  and  conditions  stipulated  and  prescribed  in 
the  foregoing  enactments,  it  shall  be  lawfidforthe  com- 
pany aforesaid  to  alter  any  part  or  parts  of  the  route  of 
the  canal  or  feeder,  if  in  constructing  the  same  they 
meet  with  any  insurmountable  obstructions  arising  from 
rocks  or  other  physical  causes,  making  compensation 
to  owners,  as  herein  before  directed;  and  that  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  body  corporate 
or  pohtic,  whatsoever,  to   construct  any  canal  within 


ting  under  their  common  seal,  saving  to  any  person  or 
persons  body  politic  or  corporate,  any  of  their  just  and 
legal  rights  already  vested,  to  the  contrary  of  this  pro- 
hibition; and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chancellor  of 
this  state,  upon  an  application  made  therefor  by  bill  in 
due  form  of  law  by  the  said  company  To  issue  his  in- 
junction to  stay  and  prevent  the  erection  and  construc- 
tion of  any  such  canal. 

Sec.  20.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  said  canal  and 
feeder,  and  the  works  to  be  erected  ihereon,  in  virtue 
of  this  act,  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
freight  as  aforesaid,  when  so  far  completed  as  to  be  used, 
shall  be  esteemed  a  public  highway,  tree  fur  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers,  or  any  goods,  commodities  or 
produce  whatever,  on  payment  of  the  established  tolls. 
Sec.  21.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  if  any  person  or  per- 
sons shall,  in  any  manner,  wilfully  or  maliciously  des- 
troy, injure,  or  obstruct  said  canal  or  feeder,  or  any  of 
their  parts  or  works  therewith  connected,  or  unnecessa- 
rily or  maliciously  open  any  gates  thereon,  he,  she,  or 
they,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  said  company  any  sum 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  by  them  re- 
covered in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  in  an  ac- 
tion of  debt;  and  also  be  liable  to  pay  double  the  amount 
of  damages  sustained  thereby. 

Sec.  22.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  if  it  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  into  full  effect  the  objects  of  this  act,  the 
stockholders  shall  have  the  power  to  increase  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  said  company,  any  sum  not  exceeding 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  shares  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  23.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  legislature  of  this 
state  shall  have  the  right  of  subscribing  for  one-fourth  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  company  created  by  this  act, 
and  in  case  the  state  shall  so  subscribe,  it  shall  have  the 
appointment  of  two  ejf  the  directors  of  the  said  compa- 
ny, or  if  the  state  shall  subscribe  for  a  less  number  of 
shares,  then  the  state  shall  have  the  appointment  of  one 
director,  which  director  or  directors  shall  be  appointed 
in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  shall  by  law  direct: 
Provided  always,  that  it  the  legislature  shall  omit  or  re- 
fuse to  authorize  such  subscription  as  aforesaid,  for  the 
space  of  two  years  after  the  said  company  shall  have 
fixed  upon  and  agreed  to  the  size,  dimensions,  and 
routes  or  location  ot  the  said  canal  and  feeder,  then  the 
said  right  to  subscribe  shall  cease:  And  provided  also, 
that  it  the  state  shall  subscribe  for  any  portion  of  said 
stock,  not  less  than  one  eighth  part  thereof,  the  compa- 
ny shall  not  thereafter  alter  or  change  the  size,  dimen- 
sions, or  location  thereof,  without  the  consent  of  the  le- 
gislature. 

Sec.  24.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  if  the  canal  and  feed- 
er shall  not  be  commenceel  within  two  years  after  the 
passing  of  this  act,  or  shall  not  be  completed  within  8 
years,  this  act  shall  be  voui. 

Sec.  25.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  at  the  expiration  of 
thirty  years  from  the  completion  of  the  canal  and  feed- 
er, the  legislature  of  this  state  may  cause  an  appraise- 
ment of  the  saiel  canal  and  feeeler,  and  the  appendages 
thereof  to  be  made  by  six  persons,  three  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  or  persons  administer- 
ing the  government  of  this  state,  the  remaining  three 
by  the  company,  v;ho,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  re- 
port the  value  thereof  to  the  legislature,  within  one  year 
from  the  time  of  their  appointment,  or  if  they  cannot 
agree,  they  shall  choose  a  seventh,  who,  with  tl  e  afore- 
said six,  sliall  report  as  aforesaiel,  which  value  shall  in 
no  case  exceed  the  first  costs  of  the  said  canal  and  feed- 
er, with  the  lands  and  appendages  thereof,  and  thereup- 
on the  state  shall  have  the  privilege  for  ten  years,  of  ta- 
king said  canal  and  feeder  upon  the  payment  to  the 
company  of  the  amount  of  the  said  report  within  one 
year  after  electing,  to  take  said  canal  anel  feeder,  which 
report  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  this 
state,  and  the  whole  property  and  interest  of  the  canal 


five  miles  of  any  point  of  the  said  canal  or  feeder,  with-    and  feeder,  and  the  appendages  thereof,  shall  be  vested 
out  the  consent  of  the  said  company,  expressed  in  wri- 1  in  the  state  of  NewJersey,  upon  payment  of  the  amouiit 
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so  reported  to  the  said  company;  and  it  shall  be  the  du- 
ty of  the  president  of  the  companj',  to  lay  before  the 
legislature,  under  oath  or  affirmation,  whenever  tlie  le- 
gislature shall  so  request,  a  full  and  fair  statement  of  the 
costs  of  the  faid  candl  and  fenler,  with  their  appenda- 
ges, and  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  sad  com- 
pany: Frovilled,  that  if  the  said  company  shall,  fur  the 
space  of  two  months  after  ilie  appointment  of  apprais- 
ers made  by  the  state,  refuse  or  neglect  to  appoint  the 
requisite  number  of  appraisers  on  their  part,  that  then 
and  In  that  case,  the  governor,  or  person  ailmlnistering 
the  government  of  this  state,  shall  have  the  power  to 
appoint  two  appraisers,  who,  with  those  appointed  by 
the  governor,  or  person  administering  the  government, 
shall  make  llie  valuation  aforesaid,  and  the  said  compa- 
ny shall  be  bound  therebj — Jnd  pruvided  also,  lliat  if 
the  appraisers  appointed  by  the  governor  or  person  ad- 
ministering the  government,  and  th'-  company  respec- 
tively to  be  equally  divided,  and  the  appraisers  on  the 
part  of  the  compan}',  shall  refuse  or  neglect  for  two 
weeks,  to  appoint  a  seventh  person,  or  cannot  agree  on 
the  appointment  of  such  seventh  person,  within  said 
period,  as  heretofore  provided,  that  then  and  in  that 
case  the  governor,  or  person  administering  the  govern- 
ment, shall  appoint  the  said  seventh  person — Jlml  pro- 
vided also,  that  if  any  of  the  said  appraisers  so  appointed 
on  the  part  of  the  state,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  per- 
form the  duties  required,  that  the  governor,  or  person 
administering  the  government,  shall  liave  power  to  ap- 
point other  appraisers  in  the  place  of  those  who  do  so 
refuse  or  neglect  to  perform  the  duty  aloresaicl. 

Sec.  26.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the 
completion  of  the  sa'd  canal  and  feeder,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  treasurer  of  said  company,  under  oath  or 
affirmation,  to  make  quarterly  returns  of  the  number  of 
passengers,  and  the  numbei  of  tons  of  merchandize, 
and  other  articles,  transported  thei-eon  across  the  state, 
to  the  treasurer  of  this  state,  for  the  time  being,  and 
thereupon  to  pay  the  >,aid  treasurer  of  the  state  the  sum 
of  eight  cents  for  each  and  every  passenger,  and  the 
sum  of  tight  cents  fir  eac  li  and  every  ton  of  merchan 
dize  so  transported  thereon,  excepllng  tlie  articles 
of  coal,  lumber,  lime,  wootl,  ashes  and  similar  low  pri- 
ced articles,  for  which  two  cents  per  ton  shall  be  paid 
as  aforesaid;  and  that  no  other  tax  or  impost  shall  be 
levied  or  assessed  upon  the  said  company. 

Sec.  27.  Jind  be  it  enacted.  That  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  as  a  public  act,  and  as  such  taken 
notice  of  by  all  courts  of  this  state,  without  the  necessi- 
ty of  pleading  the  same. 


Extractcil  from  Watson's  "Annals  of  Pliiladeliiliia." 

APPAREL. 

Our  forefathers  were  occasionally  fine  practical 
satirists  on  oflVnsive  innovations  in  dress — they  lost 
no  time  in  paraphrastic  verbiage  which  might  or 
might  not  effect  Its  aim,  but  with  most  effective 
appeal  to  the  populace,  they  quickly  carried  their 
point,  by  making  it  the  scoff  and  derision  of  the 
town!  On  one  occasion,  when  the  ladies  were  going 
astray  after  a  passion  for  long  red  cloaks,  to  which  their 
lords  had  no  affections,  they  succeeded  to  ruin  their 
reputation,  by  concerting  with  the  executioners  to  have 
a  female  felon  hung  In  a  cloak  of  the  best  ton!  On  ano- 
ther occasion,  in  the  time  of  the  Uevolution,  when  the 
"tower"  head-gear  of  the  ladies  was  ascending,  Babtl- 
like  to  the  skies,  the  growing  enormity  was  effectually 
repressed,  by  the  parade  through  the  streets  of  a  tail 
male  figure  in  ladies  attire,  decorated  with  the  odious 
tower-gear,  and  preceded  by  a  drum!  At  an  earlier 
period,  one  of  the  intended  dresses,  called  a  trolhipee, 
(probably  from  the  word  trollop)  became  a  subject  of 
offence.  The  satirists,  who  guardtd  and  framed  the 
sumptuary  code  of  the  town,  procured  the  wife  of  Dan- 
iel Pettilteau  the  hangman,  to  be  arrayed  in  full  dress 


Irollopee,  &c.  and  to  parade  the  town  with  lude  music! 
Nothing  could  stand  the  derision  of  the  populace!  Deli- 
cacy and  modesty  shrunk  from  the  gaze  and  sneers  of 
the  multitude!  And  the  trollopee,  like  the  others,  was 
abandoned! 

Mr.  B ,  a  gentleman  of  80  years  of  age,  has  given 

me  his  recollections  of  the  costumes  of  his  early  days  in 
Philadelphia,  to  this  effect,  to  wit:  Men  wore  three- 
square  or  cocked  hats,  and  vvigs,  coats  with  large  cuffs, 
big  skirts,  lined  and  stiffened  with  buckram.  None  ev- 
er saw  a  crown  higher  than  the  head.  The  coat  of  a 
beau  had  three  or  four  large  plaits  in  the  skirt.',  wadding 
almost  like  a  coverlet  to  keep  them  smooth,  cuffs,  very 
large,  up  to  the  elbows,  open  below  and  inclined  down, 
with  lead  therein;  the  capes  were  thin  and  low,  so  as 
readily  to  expose  the  close  plaited  neck-stock  of  fine 
linen  cambric,  and  the  large  silver  slockbuckle  on  the 
back  of  the  neck,  shirts  with  hand  ruffles,  sleeves  finely 
plaited,  breeches  close  fitted,  with  silver,  stone  or  paste 
gem  biicl^es,  shoes  or  pumps  with  silver  buckles  of  va- 
rious sizes  and  patterns,  thread,  worsted  and  silk  stock- 
ings; the  poorer  class  wore  sheep  and  huckskin  breech- 
es close  set  to  the  limbs.  Gold  and  silver  sleeve  but- 
tons, set  with  stones  or  paste,  of  various  colours  and 
kinds,  adorned  the  wrists  of  the  shirts  of  all  classes. — 
The  very  boys  olten  wore  wigs,  and  their  dresses  in 
general  were  similar  to  that  of  the  men. 

The  odious  use  of  wigs  was  never  disturbed  till  after 
the  return  of  Braddock's  broken  army.  They  appear- 
ed in  Philadelphia,  wearing  only  their  natural  hair — u 
mode  well  adapted  to  the  military,  anil  thence  adopted 
by  our  citizens.  The  king  of  FJngland  too,  about  this 
time,  having  cast  off  his  wlgnialgree  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  petitions  and  remonstrances  ot  the  periwig 
makers  of  London,  thus  confirmed  the  change  of  fashion 
here,  and  coinpleted  the  ruin  of  our  wig  makers. 

The  women  wore  caps. (a  bare  head  was  never  seen!) 
stiff  stays,  hoops  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  on  each 
side,  so  that  a  full  dressed  lady  entered  a  door  like  a 
crab,  pointing  her  obtruding  flanks  end  foremost,  high 
heeled  shoes  of  black  stuff  with  white  cotton  or  thread 
stockings;  and  in  the  miry  times  of  winter  they  wore 
clogs,  gala  shoes,  or  pattens. 

The  days  of  stiff-coats,  sometimes  wire-framed,  and 
of  large  hoops,  was  also  stiff'  and  formal  in  manners  at 
set  balls  and  assemblages.  The  dances  of  that  day 
among  the  politer  class  were  minuets,  and  some  times 
country  dances;  among  the  lower  order  hlpesaw  was 
every  thing. 

.\s  soon  as  the  wigs  were  abandoned  and  the  natural 
hair  was  cherished,  it  became  the  mode  to  dress  it  by 
plaiting  it,  by  queuing  and  clubbing,  or  by  wearing  it  in 
a  black  silk  sack  or  bag,  adorned  with  a  large  black 
rose. 

In  time,  the  powder,  with  which  wigs  and  the  natural 
hair  had  been  severally  adorned,  was  run  into  disrepute 
only  about  2S  to  30  years  ago,  by  the  then  strange  in- 
novation of  "Brutus  heads;"  not  only  then  discarding 
the  long  cherished  powder  and  perfume  and  tortured 
frlzle.work,  but  also  literally  becoming  "Round  heads," 
by  cropping  off  all  the  pendant  graces  of  ties,  bobs, 
clubs,  queus,  &c!  The  hardy  beaux  who  first  encoun- 
tered public  opinion  by  appearing  abroad  tinpowdered 
and  crnpt,  had  many  slarers.  The  old  men  for  a  time 
obstinately  persisted  in  adherence  to  the  old  regime, 
but  death  thinned  their  ranks,  and  use  and  prevalence 
of  numbers  at  lengih  gave  countenance  to  modern  usage. 
Another  aged  gentleman,  colonel  .M.  states,  of  the  re- 
collections ot  his  youth,  that  young  men  of  the  highest 
fashion  wore  swords — so  frequent  it  was  as  to  excite  no 
surprise  when  seen.  Men  as  old  as  forty  so  an-ayed 
themselves.  They  wore  also  gold  laced  cocked  hats, 
and  similar  lace  on  their  scarlet  vests.  Their  coat-skirts 
were  stiffened  with  wire  or  buckram  and  lapt  each  oth- 
er at  the  lower  end  in  walking.  In  that  day  no  man  wore 
drawer.s,  but  their  breeches  (so  called  undeservedly 
theii)were  lined  in  winter,  and  were  tightly  fitted. 
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From  various  reminiscents  we  glean,  that  laced  ruf- 
fles, depending  over  the  hand, were  a  mark  of  indispensi- 
ble  gentility.  The  coat  and  breeches  were  generally 
desirable  of  the  same  material — of  "broad  cloth"  for 
winter,  and  of  silk  camlet  for  summer.  No  kind  of  cot- 
ton fabrics  were  then  in  use  or  known;  hose  were  there- 
fore of  thread  or  silk  in  summer,  and  of  fine  worsted  in 
winter;  slioes  were  square-toed  and  were  often  "dou- 
ble cliannelled."  To  these  succeeded  sharp  toes  as 
peaked  as  possible.  When  wigs  were  universally  worn, 
grey  wigs  were  powde'-ed,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  in 
a  paper  box  frequently  to  the  barber  to  be  dressed  on 
his  block-head.  But  "brown  wigs,'  so  called,  were  ex- 
empted from  the  white  disguise.  Coats  of  red  cloth, 
even  by  boys,  were  considerably  worn,  and  plush 
breeches  and  plush  vests  of  various  colours,  shining  and 
slipping,  were  in  common  use.  Everlasting,  made  of 
worsted,  was  a  fabric  of  great  use  for  breeches  and 
sometimes  for  vests.  The  vest  had  great  depending 
pocket  flaps,  and  the  breeches  were  very  short  above 
the  stride,  because  the  art  of  suspending  ihem  by  sus- 
penders was  unknown.  It  was  then  the  lest  of  a  well 
formed  man,  that  he  could  by  his  natural  form  readily 
keep  his   breeches  above  his  hips,  and   his  stockings, 


were,  of  course,  rare  occurrences,  proceeding  from 
some  extra  occasions,  when  there  were  several  to  servi , 
and  but  few  such  refined  hairdressers  in  the  place. 

This  formidable  head-work  was  succeeded  by  rollers 
over  which  the  hair  was  combed  above  the  fori  head. — 
These  again  were  superseded  by  cuihions  and  artificial 
curled  work,  which  could  be  sent  out  to  the  barber's 
block,  like  a  wig,  to  be  dressed,  leaving  the  lady  as 
home  to  pursue  other  objects — thus  pioiiucing  a  grand 
reformation  in  the  economy  of  lime,  and  an  exemption 
too  from  former  durance  vile. 

When  the  ladies  first  began  to  lay  offlheir  cumbrous 
hoops,  they  supplied  their  place  with  successive  succe- 
daneums,  such  as  these,  to  wit:  First  came  bishops — a 
thing  stufted  or  padded  with  horse  hair;  then  succeed- 
ed a  smaller  aflair  under  the  name  of  cue  rfc  Pom,  :  •■o 
padded  with  horse  hair!  How  it  abates  our  admiration 
to  contemplate  the  lovely  sex  as  bearing  a  roll  of  horse 
hair  under  their  garments!  Next  they  supplied  their 
place  with  silk  or  calimanco,  or  russell  thickly  quilted 
and  inlaid  with  wool,  made  into  petticoats;  then  these 
were  supplanted  by  a  substitute  of  half  a  dozen  of  pet- 
ticoats. No  wonder  such  ladies  needed  fans  in  a  sultry 
summer,  and  at  a  time  when  parasols  were  unknown,  to 


thout  gartering,  above  the  calf  of  the  leg.      With  the  |  keep  ofl' the  solar  rays!     I   knew  a  lady  going  to  a  gala 


queus  belonged  frizzled  side  locks.and  toutpies  formed 
of  the  natural  hair,  or,  in  defect  of  a  long  tie,  a  splice 
was  added  to  it.  Such  was  the  general  passion  for  the 
longest  possible  whip  of  hair,  that  sailors  and  boat  men, 
to  make  it  grow,  used  to  tie  theirs  in  eel  skins  to  aid 
its  growth.  Nothing  like  surtouts  were  known;  but 
they  bad  coating  or  cloth  great  coats,  or  blue  cloth  and 
brown  camlet  cloaks,  with  green  baize  lining  to  the 
latter.  In  the  time  of  the  American  war,  many  of  the 
American  officers  introduced  the  use  of  Dutch  blank- 
ets for  great  coats.  The  sailors  in  the  olden  time  used 
to  wear  hats  of  glazed  leather  or  of  woollen  thrumbs, 
called  cbapeaus,  closely  woven  and  looking  like  a  rough 
kn.ap;  and  their  "small  clothes,"  as  we  would  say  now, 
were  immense  wide  petticoat-breeches,  wide  open  at 
the  knees,  and   no   longer.       About  70  ye.irs  ago  our 


party  who  had  so  large  a  hoop  that  when  she  sat  in  the 
chaise  she  so  filled  it  up,  that  the  person  who  drove  it 
(it  had  no  top)  stood  up  behind  the  box  and  directed 
the  reins! 

Some  of  these  ancient  belles,  who  thus  sweltered  un 
derthe  weight  of  six  petticoats,  have  lived  now  to  see  ' 
their  posterity,  not  long  since,  go  so  thin  and  transpa- 
rent, a  la  FrancaisPy  especially  when  between  the  be- 
holder and  a  declining  sun,  as  lo  make  a  modest  eye 
sometimes  instinctively  avert  its  gaze! 

Among  some  articles  of  female  wear  we  may  name 
the  following,  to  wit — Once  ihey  wore  a  'skimmer  hat,' 
made  of  a  labric  which  shone  like  silver  tinsel,  it  was  of 
a  very  small  flat  crown  and  big  biim,  not  unlike  the 
present  Leghorn  fiats.  Another  hat,  net  unl.ke  it  in 
shape,  was  made  of  woven  horse  hair,  wove  in  flowers. 


vorking  men  in  the  country  wore  the  same,  having  no  I  and  called  'horse-hair  bonnets,' — an  article  which  might 
falling  flaps  but  slits  in  front;  they  were  so  full  and  free  !  be  again  usefully  introduced  for  children's  wear  as  an 


in  girth,  that  they  ordinarily  changed  the  rear  to  the 
front  when  the  seat  became  prematurely  worn  out.  In 
sailors  and  common  people,  big  silver  broaches  in  the 
bosom  were  displayed,  and  long  quartered  shoes  with 
extreme  big  buckles  on  the  extreme  front. 

Gentlemen  in  the  olden  time  used  to  carry  mufftees 


enduring  hat  for  long  service.  I  have  seen  what 
called  a  bath-bonnet,  made  of  biack  satin,  and  so  con- 
structed to  lay  in  folds  that  it  could  be  set  upon  like  a 
chapeau  bras, — a  good  article  now  for  travelling  ladies! 
'The  mush-mellon'  bonnet,  used  before  the  Revolution, 
had  numerous  whale-bone  stifl^eners  in  the  crown,  set 


in  winter.  It  was  in  eflTcct  a  little  woollen  muft'of  va-  j  at  an  inch  apart  in  parallel  lines  and  presenting  ridges 
rious  colours,  just  big  enough  to  admit  both  hands,  and  i  to  the  eye  between  the  bones.  The  next  bonnet  was 
long  enough  to  screen  the  wrists  w  hich  were  then  more  the  'whale-bone  bonnet,'  having  only  the  bones  in  the 
exposed  than  now;  for  they  wore  short  sleeves  to  front  as  stifTeners.  'A  calash  bonnet' was  always  form- 
their  coats  purposely  to  display  their  fine  linen  and  '  ed  of  green  silk;  it  was  worn  abroad,  covering  the  head, 
plaited  shirt  sleeves,  with  their  gold  buttons  and  some-  !  but  when  in  rooms  it  could  fall  back  in  folds  like  the 
times  laced  rufiles.  The  sleeve  cufl^s  were  very  wide,  j  springs  of  a  calash  or  gig  top;  to  keep  it  up  over  the 
and  hung  down  depressed  with  leads  in  them.  head  it  was  drawn  up  by  a  cord  always  held  in  the  hand 

In  the  summer  season,  men  very  often  wore  calico  of  the  wearer.  The  'wagon  bonnet,' alw.ays  of  black 
morning  gowns  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  abroad  in  the  silk,was  an  article  exclusively  in  use  among  the  Friends,- 
streets.  A  damask  banyan  was  much  the  same  thing  by  j  was  deemed  to  look,  on  the  head,  not  unlike  the  top  of 
another  name.  Poor  labouring  men  wore  ticklenberg  ,  the  .Jersey  wagons,  and  having  a  pendant  piece  of  like 
linen  tor  shirts,  and  striped  ticken  breeches;  they  wore  silk  hanging  from  the  bonnet  and  covering  the  shoul- 
grey  duroy-coats  in  winter;  men  and  boys  always  wore  ders.  The  only  straw  wear  was  that  called  the  'stiaw 
leather  breeches.  Leather  aprons  were  used  by  all  bee  hive  bonnet,' worn  generally  by  old  people, 
tradesmen  and  workmen.  (      The  ladies  once  wore 'hollow  breasted  st.iys,'  which 

Some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  female  dress  were  to  were  explodeil  as  injurious  to  the  health .  Then  came 
the  following  eflTect,  to  wit:  Ancient  ladies  are  still  alive  I  the  use  of  straight  stays.  Even  little  girls  wore  such 
who  have  told  me  that  they  often  had  their  hair  tortur- 1  stays.  At  one  lime  the  gowns  worn  had  no  fronts;  the 
ed  for  four  hours  at  a  sitting  in  getting  the  proper  crisp-  design  wss  to  display  a  finely  quilted  Marseilles,  silk  or 
ed  curls  of  a  hair  curler.  Some  who  designed  to  be  satin  petticoat,  and  a  worked  stomacher  on  the  waist. — 
inimitably  captivating,  not  knowing  they  could  be  sure  In  other  dresses  a  white  apron  was  the  mode;  all  wore 
ef  professional  services  where  so  many  hours  were  oc-  large  pockets  under  their  govins.  Among  the  caps  was 
cupied  upon  one  gay  head,  have  actually  had  the  ope-  I  the  'queen's  night  cap,' — the  same  always  worn  by  La- 


ration  performed  ihe  day  before  it  was  required,  then 
have  slept  all  night  in  a  sitting  posture  to  prevent  the 
derangement  of  their  frizzle  and  curls' ! !  This  is  a  real 
fact,  and  we  could,  if  questioned,  name  cases.  They 
Vol..   VI.  12 


dy  Washington.   The  'cushion  bead  dress'  was  of  gauze 
stifliened  out  in  cylindrical  form  with  white  spiral  wire. 
The  border  of  the  cap  was  called  the  balcony. 
A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  thus  desctibes  the  recoBec- 
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APPAREL. 


[Adgost 


tions  of  her  early  days  preceding  the  war  of  Indepen-  foxtails  and  twists,  together  with  curies  or  tates  (tetes) 

dence.     Dress  was  discriminative  and  appropriate,  both  for  the  ladies." 

as  regarded  the  season  and  the  character  of  the  wearer.  In  the  year  1765,   another  peruke  maker  advertises 

Ladies  never  wore  the  same  dresses  at  work  and  on  vis-  prepared  hair  for  judges'  full  bottomed  wigs,  tyes  for 

its;  they  sat  at  home,  or  went  in  the  morning,  in  chints;  gentlemen  of  the  bar  to  wear  over  their  hair,  brigadiers, 

brocades,  satins  and  mantuas  were  reserved  for  evening  dress  bobs,  bags,  cues,  scratches,  cut  wigs,  SiC.  and  to 


or  dinner  parties.  Uobes  or  negligees,  as  they  vrere 
called,  were  always  worn  in  full  dress.  Muslins  were 
not  worn  atall.  Little  Misses  at  a  dancing-school  ball 
(for  these  were  almost  the  only  fetes  that  fell  to  their 
share  in  the  days  of  discrimination)  were  dressed  in 
frocks  of  lawn  or  cambric.  Worsted  was  then  thought 
dress  enough  for  common  days. 

As  a  universal  fact,  it  may  be  remarked  that  no  other 
colour  than  black  was  ever  made  for  ladies  bonnets  when 
i«rmed  of  silk  or  satin.  Fancy  colours  were  unknown, 
and  white  bonnets  of  silk  fabric  had  never  been  seen. — 
The  first  innovations  rememl^ered,  was  the  bringing  in 
of  blue  bonnets. 

The  time  was,  when  the  plainest  women  among  the 
Friends  (now  so  averse  to  fancy  colours)  wore  their  co- 
loured silk  aprons,  say,  of  green,  blue,  &.c.  This  was  at 
a  time  when  the  gay  wore  white  aprons.  In  time,white 
aprons  were  disused  by  the  gentry, and  then  the  Friends 
left  off  their  coloured  ones  and  used  the  white!  The 
same  old  ladies,  among  Friends  whom  we  can  remem- 
ber as  wearers  of  the  white  aprons,  wore  also  large 
white  beaver  hats,  with  scarcely  the  sign  of  a  crown, 
and  which  was  indeed  confined  to  the  head  by  silk  cords 
tied  under  the  chin.  F.ight  dollars  would  buy  such  a 
hat,  when  beaver  fur  was  more  plentiful.  They  lasted 
such  ladies  almost  a  whole  life  of  wear.  They  showed 
no  fur. 

Very  decent  women  went  abroad  and  to  churches 
with  check  aprons.  I  have  seen  those,  who  kept  their 
coach  in  my  time  to  bear  them  to  church,  who  told  me 
they  went  on  foot  with  a  check  apron  to  the  Arch  st. 
Presbyterian  meeting  in  their  youth.  Then  all  hired 
women  wore  short-gowns  and  petticoats  of  domestic 
fabric,  and  could  be  instantly  known  as  such  whenever 
seen  abroad. 

In  the  former  days  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  aged 
persons  with  large  silver  buttons  to  their  coats  and  vests 

it  was  a  mark  of  wealth.  Some  had  the  initials  of  their 

names  engraved  on  each  button.  Sometimes  they  were 
made  out  of  real  quai'ter  dollars,  with  the  coinage  im- 
pression retained, — these  were  used  for  the  coats,  and 
the  eleven-penny-bits  for  vests  and  breeches.  My  fath- 
er wore  an  entire  suit  decorated  with  conch-shell  but- 
tons, silver  mounted. 

An  aged  gentleman,  O —  J — ,  Esq.  told  me  of  see- 
ing one  of  the  most  respectable  gentlemen  going  to  the 
ball  room  in  Lodge  alley  in  an  entire  suit  of  drab  cloth 


richly  laced  with  silver 

On  the  subject  of  wigs,  I  have  noticed  the  following  |  beaver,  at  a   cost  of  six   doll 
special  facts,  to  wit — They  were  as  generally  worn  by    were  of  wool,  and  called  felts 


accommodate  ladies  he  has  tates,  (tetes,)  towers,  6cc. — 
At  same  lime  a  stay  maker  advertises  cork  stays,  whale 
bone  stays,  jumps,  and  easy  causkets,  thin  boned  mis- 
ses' and  ladies'  stays,  and  pack  thread  stays! 

We  have  e-ven  an  insight  into  the  wardrobe  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  in  the  year  1738,  caused  by  his  adver- 
tisement for  stolen  clothes,  to  wit:  "broad-cloth  breech- 
es lined  with  leather,  sagatliee  coat  lined  with  silk,  and 
fine  homespun  linen  shirts." 

From  one  advertisement  of  the  year  1745, 1  take  the 
following  no  unintelligible  articles  of  dress — all  of  them 
presented  for  sale  too,  even  forthe  ladies,  on  Fishburne's 
wharf,  "back  of  Mrs.  Fishbourne's  dwelling,"  to  wit: 
"Tandems,  isinghams,  nuns,  bag  and  gulix,  (these 
all  mean  shirting)  huck.abacks,  a  figured  worsted  for 
women's  gowns)  quilted  humhums,  turkettees,  gras- 
setts,  single  allopeens,  children's  stays,  jumps  and  bo- 
dice, whalebone  and  iron  busks,  men's  new  market 
caps,  silk  and  worsted  wove  patterns  for  breechers,  al- 
libanies,  dickmansoy,  cushloes,  chuckloes,  cuttanees, 
crimson  dannador,  chain'd  soosecs,  lemonees,  byram- 
pauts,  moree,  naffermamy,  saxlinghum,  prunelloe,  bar- 
ragons,  druggets,  florettas,"  &c.  &c. 

A  gentleman  of  Cheraw,  South  Carolina,  has  now  in 
his  possession  an  ancient  cap,  worn  in  the  colony  of 
New  Netherlands  about  150  years  ago,  such  as  may 
have  been  worn  by  some  of  the  Chieftains  among  the 
Dutch  rulers  set  over  us.  The  crown  is  of  elegant  yel- 
lowish brocade,  the  brim  of  crimson  silk  velvet,  turned 
up  to  the  crown.     It  is  elegant  even  now. 

In  the  year  1749,  1  met  with  the  incidental  mention 
of  a  singular  overcoat,  worn  by  captain  James  as  a  storm 
coat,  made  entirely  of  beaver  fur,  wrought  together  in 
the  manner  of  felting  hats. 

Before  the'Kcvolution  no  hired  men  or  women  wore 
any  shoes  so  fine  as  calfskin;  that  kind  was  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  the  gentry;  the  servants  wore  coarse 
neats-leather.  The  calf  skin  shoe  then  had  a  white 
rand  of  sheep  skin  stiched  into  the  top  edge  of  the  sole, 
which  they  preserved  white  as  a  dress  shoe  as  long  as 
possible. 

It  was  very  common  for  children  and  working  women 
to  wear  beads  made  of  Job's-tears,  a  berry  of  a  shrub. 
They  used  them  for  economy,  and  said  it  prevented 
several  diseases. 

Until  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  every  person  who 

wore  a  fur  hat  had  it  always  of  entire  beaver.     Every 

apprentice,  at  receiv;ng  his  "freedom,"  received  a  real 

Their  every-day  hats 

What   were   called  ro- 


genteel  Friends  as  by  any  other  people.  This  was  the  ram  hats.being  fur  faced  upon  wool  fells,  came  into  use 
more  surprising  as  they  religiously  professed  to  exclude  directly  after  peace,  and  excited  much  surprise  as  to 
all  superfluities,  and  yet  nothing  could  have  been  offer-  the  invention.  Gentlemen's  hats,  of  entire  beaver,  uni- 
ed  to  the  mind  as  so  essentially  useless.*  versally  cost  eight  dollars. 

In  the  year  1685,  William  Penn  writes  to  his  steward,      Theuseoflaceveils  to  ladies  faces  is  but  a  modern  fash- 
James  Harrison,  requesting  him  to  allow  the  Governor  |  ion,  not  of  more  than  twenty  to  thirty  years  standing. 

they  wear  black,  *hite  and  green, — the  last  c 


(Lloyd,)  his  deputy,  the  use  of  his  wigs  in  his  absence. 

In  the  year  1719,  Jonathan  Dickinson,  a  Friend,  in 
writing  to  London  for  his  clothes,  says,  "1  want  for  my- 
self and  my  three  sons  each  a  wigg — light  good  bobbs." 

In  1730,  I  see  a  public  advertisement  to  this  effect  in 
the  Gazette,  to  wit — "A  good  price  will  be  given  for 
good  clean  white  horse  hair,  by  William  Crosswaithe, 
peruke  maker."  Thus  showing  of  what  materials  our 
ibreiathers  got  their  white  wigs! 

In  1737,  the  perukes  of  the  day  as  then  sold,  were 
thus  described,  to  wit — "Tyes,  bobs,  majors,  spencers, 


Now  tliey  wear  black,  (Mute  and  green,— the  last  only 
lately  introduced  as  a  summer  veil.  In  olden  time, 
none  wore  a  veil  but  as  a  mark  and  badge  of  mourning, 
and  then,  as  now,  of  crape,  in  preference  to  lace. 

Ancient  ladies  remembered  a  time  in  their  early  life, 
when  the  ladies  wore  blue  stockings  and  party-coloured 
clocks  of  very  striking  appearance. 

Old  Mrs.  Shoemaker,  who  died  in  1825  at  the  age  of 
95,  said  that  she  had  lived  many  yeais  in  Philadelphia 
before  she  oversaw  temple  spectacles — a  name  then 
given  as  a  new  discovery,  but  now  so  common  as  to  have 
lost  its  distinctive  charactei.  In  her  early  years  the 
*The  Friends  have,  however,  a  work  in  ther  library,  only  spectacles  she  ever  saw  were  called  "bridge  spec- 
written  ageinst  perukes  and  their  makers,  by  John  Mul-  tacles,"  without  any  side  supporters,  and  held  on  the 
liner.  I  nose  solely  by  nipping  the  bridge  of  the  nose. 
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My  grandmother  wore  a  black  velvet  mask  in  winter 
with  a  silver  mouth-piece  to  keep  it  on,  by  retainin_^it 
in  the  mouth.  I  have  been  toIJ  that  green  ones  have 
been  used  in  summer  for  some  few  ladies,  for  riding  in 
the  sun  on  horseback. 

Ladies  foimerly  wore  cloaks  as  their  chief  over-coats; 
they  were  used  with  some  changes  of  form  under  the 
successive  names  of  roquelaus,  capuchins,  and  cardi- 
nals. 

In  Mrs.  Shoemaker's  time,  above  named,  they  had 
no  knowledge  of  umbrellas  to  keep  off  rain,  but  she 
had  seen  some  few  use  kitisols — an  article  as  small  as 
present  parasols  now.  They  were  entirely  lo  keep  off 
rain  from  ladies.  They  were  of  oiled  muslin,  and  were 
of  various  colours  from  India  by  w.ay  of  England.  They 
must,  however,  have  been  but  rare,  as  they  never  ap- 
pear in  any  advertisement. 

Dr.  Chancellor  and  the  Kev.  Mr.  Duche  were  the 
first  persons  in  Philadelphia,  who  were  ever  seen  to 
wear  umbrellas  to  keep  off  the  rain.  They  were  of 
oiled  linen,  very  coarse  and  clumsy,  with  ratan  sticks. 
Before  their  time,  some  doctors  and  ministers  used  an 
oiled  linen  cape  hooked  round  their  shoulders,  looking 
not  unlike  the  big  coat-capes  now  in  use,  and  then  call- 
ed a  roquelauc.     It  was  only  used  for  severe  storms. 

About  the  year  1771,  the  first  efforts  were  made  in 
Philadelphia  to  introduce  the  use  of  umbrellas  in  sum- 
mer as  defence  from  the  sun.  They  were  then  scout- 
ed in  the  public  Gazettes  as  a  ridiculous  effeminacy. — 
On  the  other  hand,  the  physicians  recommended  them 
to  keep  off  vertigoes,  epilepsies,,  sore  eyes,  fevers,  Ike, 
Finally,  as  the  doctors  were  their  chief  patrons.  Doctor 
Chancellor  and  Doctor  Morgan,  with  the  Rev.  Parson 
Duche,  were  the  first  persons  who  had  the  hardihood 
to  be  so  singular  as  to  wear  umbrellas  in  sun-shine.  Mr. 
Bingham,  when  he  returned  from  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  had  amassed  a  great  fortune  in  the  Revolu- 
tion appeared  abroad  in  the  streets  attended  by  a  mulat- 
to boy  bearing  his  umbrella.  But  his  example  did  not 
take,  and  he  desisted  from  its  use. 

In  the  old  time,  shagreen-cased  watehes,  of  turtle 
shell  and  pinchbeck,  were  the  earliest  kind  seen;  but 
watches  of  any  kind  were  much  more  rare  then.  When 
they  began  to  come  into  use,  they  were  so  far  deemed  a 
matter  of  pride  and  show,  that  men  aro  living  who  have 
heard  public  Friends  express  their  concern  at  seeing 
their  youth  in  the  show  of  watclies  or  watch  chains.  It 
was  so  rare  to  find  watches  in  common  use  that  it  was 
quite  an  annoyance  at  watch  makers  to  be  so  repeatedly 
called  on  by  street  passengers  for  the  hour  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Duffield,  therefore,  first  set  up  an  out-door  clock  to 
give  the  time  of  day  to  people  in  the  street.  Gold 
chains  would  have  been  a  wonder  then;  silver  and  steel 
chains  and  seals  were  the  mode,  and  regarded  good 
enough.  The  best  gentlemen  of  the  country  were 
content  with  silver  watches,  although  gold  ones  were 
occasionally  used.  Gold  watches  for  ladies  was  a  rare 
occurrence,  and  when  worn  were  kept  without  display 
for  domestic  use. 

The  use  of  boots  have  come  in  since  the  war  of  In- 
dependence; they  were  first  with  black  tops,  after  the 
military,  strapped  up  in  union  with  the  knee  bands; 
afterwards  bright  tops  were  introduced.  The  leggings 
to  these  latter  were  made  of  buckskin,  for  some  ex- 
treme beaux,  for  the  sake  of  close  tiling  a  well  turned 
leg. 

It  having  been  the  object  of  these  pages  to  notice  the 
change  of  fashions  in  the  habiliments  of  men  and  wo- 
men from  the  olden  to  the  modern  time,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  say  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  note 
the  quick  succession  of  modern  changes, — precisely 
because  they  are  too  rapid  and  evanescent  for  any  use- 
ful record. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Biggs,  of  Frankford,  was  unani- 
mously elected  Principal  of  Washington  College,  Pa. 
on  the  Utb  ult. 


LETTER  FROM  A  TRAVELLER. 

Mn.  EuiTon, 

I  offer  a  few  incidents  and  thoughts,  the  result  of  a 
lazy  ramble  through  the  counties  of  Montgomery  and 
Chester,  with  the  view,^  if  the  latter  are  not  too 
crude  and  hasty  for  the  light,  of  presenting  them  to 
your  readers.  The  general  impression  remaining  of 
fruitful  fields,  green  towering  woods,  and  neat  smihng 
villages,  is  almost  too  delightful  to  allow  the  feelings  to 
be  analised,  or  the  objects  which  produced  it  to  be  dis- 
tinguished with  great  severity.  But  now-a-day."!  philo- 
sophy must  by  her  cold  dampening  hand  upon  every 
poetical  object  in  nature — creation  is  not,  it  appears,  to 
be  viewed  as  a  fairy  land  exciting  romance  and  minister, 
ing  to  rapture,  but  as'^beneficial  or  useless  to  the  all-ab- 
sorbing cause  of  earthly  necessities.  Alas  for  the  poe- 
try of  our  feelings  at  the  present  daj',  we  can  indulge 
in  few  abstract  enjoyments  without  the  alloy — we  can 
contemplate  few  spectacles  remarkable  for  elegance 
without  the  shock,  of  some  allusion  to  practical  adapta- 
tion or  inutility.  Enter  a  garden  stored  by  the  prodi- 
gal hand  of  taste  with  flowers  and  plants  of  exquisite 
fragrance,  and  surpassing  beauty,  and  you  will  experi- 
ence the  annoyance  of  some  earth-born  plodder  expatia- 
tiating  upon  their  relative  use  or  worlhlessness.  Sug- 
gest the  planting  of  a  grove  composed  of  umbrageous 
trees,  whose  richness  of  foliage  and  aromatic  virtues 
would  embellish  the  surrounding  scenery  and  give  an 
air  of  rural  grandeur  to  the  neighbouring  dwelling,  and 
you  are  met  by  some  argument  drawn  from  utility  or 
convenience;  it  is  frigidly  contended  that  one  species  is 
difficult  to  rear,  that  it  can  be  dispensed  with  in  point  of 
shade,  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  productiveness 
of  the  contiguous  land,  or  with  some  objection  equally 
terrestrial  and  homely.  In  short,  every  thing  is  now 
subservient  to  utility;  that  and  that  only  is  the  true  cri- 
terion of  excellence. 

I  shall  not  therefore,  Mr.  Editor,  endeavour  to  recom- 
mend to  your  readers  the  felicitous  content  of  the  vil- 
lager, the  beauty  of  the  streams  and  groves,  the  ver- 
dure of  the  fallow  land,  or  the  smiling  luxuriance  of  that 
which  is  cultivated.  I  must  need  advert  to  them,  if  at 
all,  as  matters  of  business  connected  with  the  advance- 
ment of  husbandry,  the  increase  of  agricultural  wealth 
or  the  intellectual  fitness  of  the  people  to  their  con- 
dition. Some  reason  of  this  kind  seems  necessary  for 
writing  of  the  beauties  of  this  enchanting  country  in 
other  strains  than  expressions  of  unmingled  delight  and 
of  excited  poetical  sensibility. 

Westchester  is  a  pleasant  village  containing  a  popu- 
lation less  than  liOO.  It  is  the  seat  of  justice  of  Chester 
county,  and  in  every  respect,  reflects  the  credit  of  in- 
telligence upon  its  citizens.  The  female  society,  I  am 
informed,  is  good;  I  know  that  it  contains  very  estima 
ble  and  enlightened  men.  Being  the  capital  of  the 
county,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  legal  profession 
is  represented  by  the  presence  of  some  of  its  mem- 
bers. About  twenty  live  in  the  town,  and  this 
number  comprises  all  who  reside  in  any  part  of  the  coun- 
ty.   Judge  Darlington,  the  President  of  their  Common 
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Pleas,    and  Mr.    Miner  the  intelligent  representative 
snd  Editor  of  the  Village  Record,  add  to  the  attractions 
of  its  society.     I  was  most  agreeably  surprised  by   the 
information  that  AVestchester,  contained  an  Athensum. 
The  chief  periodicals  of  this  country  and  England,  com- 
prising the  Foreign,  Edinburg,   London  Quarterly,  and 
1    think,  Westminster,   and   the  American   Quarterly, 
North   American,  and  Southern  Reviews,  with  several 
Magazines  and  divers  newspapers  published   in   differ- 
ent parts  of  the   Union,  are    regularly  received.     And, 
Mr.  Editor,  your  will  not  esteem  it  the  least  striking 
evidence  of  the  judgment  displayed  in  this   selection, 
that  your  Register  is  not  forgotten,  but  makes  one  of 
the  periodical  sheets  lying  upon  the  tables.     It  is  truly 
an  excellent  and  meritorious  enterprise,  and  I  am  only 
surprised  that  the   plan  of  establishing  similar  institu- 
tions in  our  small  towns,  has  not  obtained  universal  pre- 
valence.    It  peculiarly  commends  hself  to  all  who  are 
desirous  of  knowing  well   the  intellectual   height   and 
Btrength,  as  well  as  the  hterarj',  scientific  and  political 
jntelligence  of  the  a^e.   The  best  writers  contribute  to 
these  periodicals,  especially  the  Quarterly   Reviews,  in 
which  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  happiest  and  strong- 
«;st  efforts  of  the  respective  authors.     The  most  enter- 
taining and  important  topics  are  selected  for  discussion; 
and  il  is  almost  impossible  for  an  individual  residing  at  a 
distance  from  the  metropolis  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
labours  of  the  learned  world  without  them.     They  put 
h\m  in  possession  of  the  estimation  in  which   the  cur- 
rent productions  are  held  by  persons  who  have  critical- 
ly examined  them,  and  who  are  generally  competent  to 
decide  upon  their  merits.     The  expense  of  taking  all 
the  periodicals,  even  of  the  United  State?,  is  too  consid- 
jerable  for  a  single  individual  whose  income  does  not  ex- 
ceed what  is  ordinary  in  the  country.      The   conse- 
quence is,  that  very  few  are  subscribers  to  more  than  a 
single  Review  or  Magazine,  and  in  some  instances,  that 
selected  is  English.     Now,  it   is   well  known,  that  the 
American   Quarterly  of   Philadelphia,  and   the   North 
American   of  Boston,  are  quite  equal  to  the   London 
end  Edinburg,  but  people  living  in  the  solitude  of  the 
country,  do  not  always  hear  of  the  fame  of  a  work  till  it 
has  passed  away.     But  the   American   Reviews  do  not 
exclusively  recommend  themselves  on  the  score  of  the 
equal  or  superior  ability  with  which  they  are  conducted. 
Patriotic  considerations  and  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
treated,  should  enter  into  the  question  of  choice;  for  it 
is  equally  a  stigma  upon  the  country,  and   discourage- 
ment to  native  genius,  that  American   literature  derives 
60  little  aid  from  our  own  citizens.     Adequate    patron- 
age would  enable  the  respective  Editors  of  these   able 
and  excellent  works  to  reward  contributors  more  liberal- 
ly, and  thus  render   their  numbers   replete  with  the 
fruits  of  elegant  genius  and   profound  knowledge,  ma- 
turely  elaborated.     By  forming  associations  like   the 
one  ill  Westchester,  every  kind  of  literature  can  be  made 
jiccesaible  at  a  trifling  expense;  and  the  newspapers  of 
the  difjerent  sections  of  Europe;  their  repertories,  ma- 
gazines, and  reviews;  their  poetry,  biography,  history, 
^nd  works  of  science;  may  all  be  rendered   tributary  to 
jlje  spreading  and  deepening  sea  of  American  genius.— 


It  seems  to  me  that  wherever  an  association  is  nu- 
merous enough  to  support  it,  the  productions  of 
the  continent,  being  quite  as  worthy  of  support  as 
the  English,  should  be  superadded.  These  will  not 
only  stimulate  a  wider  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
European  languages,  but  extend  our  vision  into  coun- 
tries where  learning  and  science  are  making  gigantic 
strides — where  the  illuminations  of  philosophy  are  dif- 
fusing a  divine  light  and  encircling  every  object  with  a 
radiant  halo — countries  of  whose  true  character  and  real 
sublimity  we  shall  learn  but  little  through  the  distorting 
medium  of  a  foreign  press.     But  enough  of  this. 

Downingtown  is  a  small  and  scattered  village,  ttie 
people  seeming  to  enjoy  all  the  delights  of  a  rural  re- 
treat, combined  with  the  pleasures  of  general  society. 
As  it  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  soil,  and  provident,  in- 
dustrious farmers,  it  wears  the  appearance  of  thrift,neat. 
ness,  and  comfort.  In  this  neighbourhood  stretches  a 
fine  luxuriant  limestone  valley,  which,  commencing  in 
Montgomery  county,  extends  with  different  breadths 
through  this  county,  Lancaster,  York,  and  perhaps  still 
further  in  a  westerly  direction.  The  Great  Valley  cros- 
ses  the  Schuylkill  in  the  vicinity  of  Norristown.  This 
borough  possesses  an  agreeable  site  on  ihe  Schuylkill, 
and  has  experienced  wonderful  improvements  since  the 
opening  of  the  Schuylkill  canal.  It  boasts  of  two  or 
three  excellent  inns,  the  most  beautiful  of  which  in  point 
of  situation,  is  the  Franklin  House,  formerly  Ihe  resi- 
dence of  Judge  Wilson.  It  is  seated  on  a  hill  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  village,  aloof  from  dust  and 
noise,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  river  and  of 
the  adjacent  fields,  -woods,  and  meadows.  The  accom- 
modations are  said  to  be  of  the  best  kind.  The  bridge 
across  the  Schuylkill  at  Norristown,  has  been  travelled 
over  since  last  January,  though  it  is  not  yet  completed. 
The  cost  of  construction  amounts  to  nearly  31,000  dol- 
lars. Of  this  sum,  I  understand,  several  hundred  dol- 
lars wore  owing  by  the  company  till  by  a  most  singular 
application  of  the  funds  the  debt  has  been  extinguish- 
ed. The  act  of  incorporation  provides  for  the  opening 
of  the  subscription  if  the  cost  should  exceed  the  amount 
resulting  from  the  number  of  shares  fixed  by  the  esti- 
mate. The  estimate  having  been  found  too  low  by  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  dollars,  the  stockholders  instead  of 
opening  the  subscription  for  additional  shares  of  stock, 
resolved  not  to  declare  a  dividend  till  the  debt  was  paid, 
but  to  apply  the  tolls  to  its  extinguishment!  The  bridge 
is  800  feet  long,  is  substantially  built,  and  has  three  arch- 
es and  four  piers,  including  the  butments.  Though 
Norristown  is  the  seat  of  justice  of  Montgomery,  yet  it 
boasts  of  no  reading  room  or  Athenaeum.  The  great 
majority  of  the  reading  men  of  the  place  have  access 
merely  to  the  newspapers  of  the  county,  and  one  or  two 
published  in  Philadelphia.  What  a  vast  change  would 
be  produced  in  a  few  years,  in  the  minds  and  sentiments 
of  the  inhabitants,  if  there  was  a  reading  room  at  which 
was  received  the  better  portion  of  the  present  literature ! 
Persons  who  now  saunter  about  in  idleness,  lounge  in 
taverns,  and  are  content  with  the  disgusting  political 
trash  which  finds  admission  into  so  many  of  our  news- 
papers,would  soon  realise  sensations  iniiDical  to  suph  dei 
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basing'  pursuits  in  the  whisperings  of  a  move  worthy  am- 
bition.    Norristown  exhibits  a  busy  aspect.     Its  situa- 
tion upon  the  Reading  turnpike — the   benefits  of  the 
business  from  the  canal — the  establishment  of  mills  and 
factories — and   the  congregation   of  laige  numbers  of 
people  from  every  part  of  the  country   during  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Court — must  conduce  to  render  the  town 
flourishing,  and  the  inhabitants  enterprising  &.  wealthy. 
The  condition  of  agriculture  in  Chester  and  Montgom- 
ery counties  speaks  highly   for  the  intelligence  of  the 
state.     The  benefits  resulting  to   the   improvement  of 
caftle   from  the   exertions  of  Mr.    Powell  and  others, 
is   perceptible    in  various    directions.       It    seems   to 
me,  however,  that  there   exists  in  the  minds  of  prac- 
tical farmers  a   strong   repugnance   to  the   admission 
of  novelty  into  the  prevailing  system  of  tillage.     Practi- 
cal husbandmen,  it  is  true,  should  be  cautious  in  adopt- 
ing any  scheme  or   introducing  any   project,   sustained 
only  by  a  plausible  theory.     Nothing  short  of  repeated 
successful  experiments  should  authorise  the  least  depar- 1 
ture  from  ancient  practice.     It  is  equally  certain  that 
not  they,   but  the  affluent  yeomanry  of  the  country 
should  subject   to  trial  that  which  is  problematical,  or 
launch  beyond  what  is  sanctioned  by  personal  observa- 
tions &  indubitable  experience.  But  farmers  seem  stren- 
uously to  resist  every  attempt  at  improvement,  as  a  fool 
ish   innovation  or   unrighteous    encroachment   on  the 
sanctity  of  immemorial  usage.  If  for  example,  the  ques- 
tion be  asked,  why   that  particular  season  of  the  year 
found  to  be  the  best,  is  not  .selected  for  planting  posts 
for  fences;  or  why  the  injurious  custom  of  sowing  the 
buckwheat  too  thickly,  is  not  discontinued,  the  reason 
always  satisfactory  to  themselves  is  given  that  many  old 
people  of  their  acquaintance,  perhaps  their  own  ances. 
tcrs,  with  a  success  corresponding  with  the  exigencies 
of  a  large  family,    had  invariably  been  indifferent  to 
both.     The  reply  is  insufficient  that  science  should  be 
progressive;  and  that  the  demonstrated  superiority  of 
attention  to  both,  entitles  the  suggestion  to  observance. 
Among  the  farms  I  visited   in  Montgomery,  is  one 
which  a  few  years  ago,  excited  no  little  attention.     It  is 
the  extensive  farm  of  the  venerable  Job  Roberts,  Esq., 
the  author  of  a  treatise,   which   appeared   some  years 
ago,  on  practical  agriculture,  entitled  "The  Pennsylva- 
nia Farmer."     For  the  last  thirty  years  this  gentleman 
has  exchanged  the  active  duties  of  the  agriculturist, 
which  during  forty  years  he  had  zealously  and  even  labo- 
riously pursued,  for  the  enjoyment  of  'otium  cum  dig- 
jiitate,'  in  visiting  his  friends  abroad  and   discharging 
the  pleasing  offices  of  hospitality  at  home.     Hedges  of 
thorn  of  different  descriptions  enclose  many  of  his  fields, 
making   altogether  a    distance    of   more  than    three 
miles.     These  hedges  were  planted  and  brought  to  per- 
fection without  any  assistance  but  that  which  he  deriv- 
ed from  books,  and  the  limited  means  of  observation 
within  his  reach.     They  exhibit  a  most  flourishing  ap- 
pearance, and  may   be    advantageously  compared    in 
point  of  \  igor,  compactness,  and  beauty,  with  any  of  the 
boasted  thorn  hedges  of  Europe .    Nothing  can  be  more 
agreeable  than  the  view  from  an  eminence,  of  these  fen- 
F^  encircling  his  highly  cultivated  and  luxuriant  fields. 


Among  the  attractions  of  this  beautiful  farm  may  be 
mentioned  one  which  has  survived  even  the  destructive 
neglect  of  a  succession  of  tenants.  It  is  the  operation 
of  churning  by  means  of  water,  a  simple  but  curious 
contrivance  of  his  own.  1  he  advantage  of  this  mode 
of  agitating  the  cream,  besides  the-  manual  labor  tljat  is 
saved,  is  said  to  consist  in  the  greater  regularity  of  the 
motion  by  which  the  oily  property  being  more  readily 
separated  from  the  serous  and  caseous  parts,  the  butter 
is  improved  and  actually  augmented  in  quantity.  I  can- 
not Mr.  Editor,  in  the  limited  space  I  have  prescribed 
to  myself  in  this  letter,  enter  into  a  minute  description 
of  the  various  curiosities  and  improvements  which  so 
strikingly   distinguish   "Woodlawn"  from  most  others 

possessed   by  practical  husbandmen  in  Pennsylvania. 

At  present,  I  am  told,  that  much  of  its  elegance  is  lost, 
some  of  the  buildings,  &c.  manifesting  the  approach  of 
decay.     To  Mr.  Roberts,  as  a  man  of  clear  and  discrimi- 
nating judgment  in  the  application  of  means  to  render 
the  soil  productive;  in  the  example  he  has  set  of  combi- 
ning practice  with  theory;  in  the  ready  adoption  of  as- 
certained improvements;  in  enlarging  his  views  beyond 
his  neighbors,  in  the  intervals  of  toil,  by  diligent  inqui- 
ry;  in  imparting  to  the  public  the  results  of  his  own 
practice  and  experience — the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  state  have  contracted  a  debt  they  cannot  easily  re- 
pay.    He  sharply  reproves  the  prejudice  which  has  set 
in  Pennsylvania  against  alterations  in  the  system  of  hus- 
bandry,  at  the   same  time  that  he  condemns  as  injudi- 
cious the  hasty  acceptation  of  notions  and  schemes  pour- 
ed in  upon   it  by  pretending  visionaries  and  whimsical 
theorists.     He  insists  that  farmers  depending  for  subsis- 
tence upon  the  annual  produce  of  their  farms,  act  with 
the  most  censurable  folly   in  attempting  experiments 
never  tried,or  which  upon  trial  have  not  proved  success- 
ful.    Improvements  must   originate  with  men  of  large 
fortune,  who,  actuated  by  a  lively  enthusiasm  for  the 
advancement  of  agriculture  and  an  indifference  to  the 
unavoidable  disbursements  consequent  upon  miscarria- 
ges,  possess  ability  to  sustain  the  loss.     Perhaps  a  sec- 
ondary cause  of  the    prevailing    opposition    to    new 
schemes  of  tried  utility,  arises  from  the  abundant  prev- 
alence of  senseless  speculation  upon  the  subject,  and 
the  substitution  of  fanciful  conjecture  and  fallacious  ar- 
gument for  ascertained  fact  and  actual  experience.  The 
farmers,   it  is  probable,  have  in  many  instances  been 
trepanned  by  citizen  dreamers,  and  this  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent  has  determined  their  resistance  to  every  deviation 
from  estabHshed  custom.     Indeed  they  have  some  rea- 
son for  pausing  before  they  introduce  a  plan  sanctioned 
only  by  a  name  authoritative  upon  other  subjects.  This  is 
exemplified  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Roberts.      The  con- 
sequence of  several  trials  had  shown  him  that  the  safest 
treatment  of  sur.cors  about  Indian  corn,  was  to  prevent 
their  growth  by  placing  upon  them  a  stone  or  any  sub- 
stance  of   sufficient  gravity  to  keep    them  upon  the 
ground.   This  method  was  accordingly  recommended  in 
his  treatise  to  agriculturists.     A  theorist  immediately 
started  up  who  advised  the  abstraction  of  the  succors, 
as  preferable  to  the  old  mode  of  suffering  them  to  luxu- 
riate. Many  adopted  this  suggestion,  the  result  of  whiclj 
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was  the  extraction  of  nearly  all  the  vital  juice  from  the 
parent  stalk  by  the  copious  bleeding  it  induced.  The 
farmers  after  finding  these  effects  from  succoring  the 
corn,  permitted  the  succors  to  luxuriate  as  before;  and 
few  felt  inclined  to  adopt  the  simple  and  rational  meth- 
od which  had  been  proved  by  Mr.  Roberts  to  be  the 
safest  and  most  beneficial.  The  immense  superiorit)', 
however,  of  his  Indian  corn  over  that  of  those  who  ad- 
hered to  a  different  treatment — arising  perhaps  as  well 
from  turning  the  ground  back  to  back  upon  the  corn  as 
prostrating  the  succors — at  last  induced  a  parti.il  imita- 
tion of  his  example.  Thus,  it  often  happens,  that  false 
opinions  and  presumptuous  empiricism  prove  baneful  to 
the  practical  arts. 

But  we  must  assign  some  other  reason  for  this  hos- 
tility, on  the  part  of  our  agriculturists,  to  novel  however 
improved  methods  of  husbandry  than  the  suggestion  of 
notions  originating  in  ignorant  or  fanciful  caprice. — 
It  is  insufficient  as  a  cause  for  undistinguishing  rejec- 
tion, and  should  induce  only  the  salutary  effect  of  cau- 
tion and  prudence.     But,  alas,  it  is  used  as  an  omnipo- 
tent argument  against  all  countenance  to  innovation. — 
We  are  constrained  to  seek  the  origin  of  this  paralizing 
and  fatal  error  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  mental  cul- 
tivation.    However  proud  and  striking  the  exceptions 
may  be,  I  think   that  the   Enghsh,  and  especially  the 
German  farmers  of  Pennsylvania,   attend  too  httle  to 
reading   themselves,  and  are  culpably  remiss  about  the 
education  of  their  children.     They  possess   in  an  emi- 
nent degree  the  virtues   of  frugality,  temperance  and 
physical  industry,  but  are  without,  I  fear,  that  mental  ac- 
tivity and  energy  which  are  alike  propitious  and  indis- 
pensable to  advancement.     Hard  labour  and  provident 
care,  are  commendable  in  the  operative  husbandman, 
but  these  are  certainly  consistent  with  intellectual  im- 
provement. There  is  no  part  of  the  business  of  husband- 
ry which  may  not  derive  vital  assistance  from  it,  in  teach- 
ing the  advantages  of  comparison  and  thought.     I  risk 
little  perhaps  in  affirming,  that  a  proper   expansion  of 
the  intellect  induced  by  application   to  the  useful  sci- 
ences in  the  morning  of  life,  would  enable  our  hardy 
yeomanry  to  dispense  with  nearly  half  the  labour  to 
which  they  now  suppose  themselves  subjected,    by  an 
imperious,  unyielding,  and  fatal   necessity.     The  unre- 
mitted toil,  the  hard,  self-denying  existence  they  now 
lead  is  unfavourable  to  mental  development,  and  des- 
tructive to  native  shrewdness,  elasticity,  and  vigour.    It 
is  quite  as  uncongenial  to  the  mind,  as  unceasing  watch- 
fulness and  constant  study,   are  injurious  to  the  health 
&  powers  of  the  body.  This  never-varying  round  of  pla- 
cid, I  had  said,  ignoble  drudgery,  saps  the  essence  of  tlie 
manly  and  elevated  qualities.    It  extinguishes  the   na- 
tural enthusiasm  of  youth,  and  annihilates  those  pas 
Bions  of  the  soul  which  as  they  generally  lie  at  the  foun 
dationofallthat  is  good  and  great  in  the  world,  we 
may  suppose  God  himself  has  conferred,  for  the   wisest 
and  most  salutary  purposes.     Hail,  then,  that   glorious 
and  happy  period  in  which  by  the  lights  of  science,  our 
whole  country  may  unite  tlie  possession  of  every  do- 
mestic virtue  to  the  charms  of  a  relish  for  the  cultiva' 
tion  of  the  mind  and  heart! 


Industry  will  then  spring  as  well  from  principle  a 
habit — the  transforming  hand  of  delicacy  and  taste, 
shall  convert  regions,  before  doomed  to  sterility,  into 
garden  spots  and  parterres — the  beauties  of  horticulture 
shall  be  admired  with  a  becoming  ardour — and  the  bless- 
ings of  a  munificent  soil  and  genial  climate  shall  be  ap- 
preciated with  a  liveher  gratitude,  a  keener  sensibility. 
A  CITIZEN. 
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Diseases. 

Adults. 

Vhild'n. 

Total. 

Abscess, 

1 

0 

1 

Apoplexy, 

13 

1 

14 

Asthma, 

1 

0 

1 

Atrophy, 

2 

3 

5 

Bronchitis, 

1 

1 

2 

Burns, 

0 

2 

2 

Cancer, 

5 

1 

6 

Casualties, 

1 

0 

1 

Child-bed, 

2 

0 

2 

Cholera  Morbus, 

2 

112 

114 

Cholic, 

3 

0 

3 

Chorea  sanctiviti. 

0 

1 

1 

Consumption  of  lungs. 

41 

6 

4r 

Convulsions, 

3 

37 

40 

Coup  de  Soleil, 

2 

0 

2 

Debility, 

15 

33 

48 

Decay, 

1 

0 

1 

Diarrhoea, 

4 

12 

16 

Disease  of  heart. 

1 

0 

1 

of  hip  joint, 

0 

1 

1 

Drinking  cold  water. 

11 

0 

11 

Dropsy, 

5 

1 

6 

of  brain. 

0 

15 

15 

of  breast. 

3 

0 

3 

Drowned, 

5 

4 

9 

Drunkenness, 

3 

0 

3 

Dysentery, 

5 

10 

IS 

Epilepsy, 

1 

0 

1 

Excessive  heat. 

18 

0 

18 

Fever, 

5 

1 

6 

Bilious, 

4 

0 

4 

1 

0 

1 

Nervous, 

0 

1 

1 

Remittent, 

6 

4 

10 

Scarlet, 

1 

2 

3 

Typhus, 

1 

0 

1 

Fungus  Hccmatodes, 

1 

0 

1 

Gout, 

1 

0 

1 

Hocmorrhage, 

4 

0 

4 

Hernia 

2 

0 

2 

Hooping  Cough, 

0 

7 

7 

Inflammation  of  Brain, 

2 

5 

7 

8 

5 

13 

ofLiver, 

3 

0 

3 

of  Lungs, 

3 

1 

4 

of  PeritoncEum, 

2 

0 

2 

of  Stomach,     - 

3 

2 

5 

of  Uterus, 

1 

0 

1 

Insanity, 

2 

0 

2 

Mania  a  Potu, 

15 

0 

15 

Mortification, 

1 

0 

1 

Measles, 

0 

1 

1 

Old  age, 

9 

0 

9 

Palsey, 

5 

0 

5 

Pleurisy, 

1 

0 

1 

Scrofula, 

1 

0 

1 

Sore  throat, 

0 

4 

4 

Small  pox. 

1 

2 

3 

Stillborn, 

0 

21 

21 

Stone, 

0 

1 

1 

Sudden, 

26 

2 

28 

Teething, 

0 

4 

4 

Thrush, 

0 

1 

1 
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THE  WEATHER 
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Mults. 

CAild'n. 

Total. 

Tumors, 

1 

0 

1 

Unknown, 

8 

3 

11 

Violence, 

2 

0 

2 

3d  to  10th, 

43 

69 

10th  to  17th, 

32 

S3 

17th  to  24th, 

103 

93 

24th  to  31st, 

91 

92 

112 
85 
196 
183 


269  307  576 

Miles  346,  Females  230— Of  the  children,   179  Boys, 
128  Girls.     Whites  512,  Blacks  64. 
From  Alms-house,  31. 


To. 
338 
341 
264 
441 
486 
314 
550 
515 
415 
569 
366 
576 


Notwithstanding  the  apparently  large  number  of 
deaths  reported  this  month.the  actual  amount  of  disease 
in  comparison  to  the  population  is  by  no  means  greatly 
increased;  this  *ill  be  very  apparent  when  we  deduct 
the  deaths  from  violence,  drowning,  drunkenness,  and 
its  effects,  from  exposure  to  heat  and  drinking  cold  wa- 
ter— which  might  have  been  avoided  by  even  ordinary 
prudence,  together  with  the  deaths  from  old  age,  8;c. 
amounting  to  119.  The  total  will  be  reduced  to  457. 
The  cases  ofcholera  morbus  (115)  also  tend  to  increase 
the  bill  of  mortality  for  the  present  month — the  greatest 
number  of  these  have  occurred  among  children,  and 
have  been  produced  in  connection  with  the  heat  of  the 
season  by  bad  nursing,  tlie  confined  and  uncleanly  situ- 
ations in  which  the  parents  reside  and  other  similar  cau- 


Under  1  year 

210 

Between  50  and  60, 

Between  1  and    2, 

48 

60  and  70, 

2    and   5, 

26 

70  ann  80, 

5   and  10, 

11 

80  and  90, 

10  and  15, 

7 

90  and  100, 

15  and  20, 

4 

100  and  11 

20  and  30, 

61 

30  and  40, 

73 

Total 

40  and  50, 

47 

Deaths  in  Ju 

/«180 

r  to  1830,  inclusive. 

M. 

Ch. 

To. 

M. 

Ch. 

1807 

101 

135 

237 

1819 

122 

216 

1808 

111 

263 

374 

1820 

124 

217 

1809 

53 

131 

184 

1821 

169 

95 

1810 

63 

129 

192 

1822 

173 

268 

18U 

125 

126 

251 

1823 

183 

303 

1812 

68 

92 

160 

1824 

141 

173 

1813 

54 

114 

168 

1825 

254 

296 

1814 

67 

104 

171 

1826 

183 

332 

1815 

78 

75 

153 

1827 

148 

267 

1816 

131 

97 

2S8 

1828 

184 

385 

1817 

86 

113 

189 

1829 

149 

217 

1818 

143 

178 

321 

1830 

269 

307 

Thermometer  a 

•t  Health  Offlce. 

9 

12 

3 

9 

12 

1st, 

72 

75 

79 

17tb, 

81 

85 

2d, 

77 

80 

83 

18th, 

82 

88 

3d, 

77 

89 

80 

19th, 

82 

86 

4th, 

78 

82 

83 

20th, 

82 

86 

5th, 

75 

77 

81 

21st, 

83 

88 

6th, 

75 

80 

83 

22d, 

83 

87 

7th, 

76 

79 

81 

23d, 

81 

83 

8th, 

75 

73 

75 

24th, 

79 

85 

9th, 

70 

72 

74 

25th, 

83 

88 

10th, 

70 

74 

76 

26lh, 

85 

89 

11th, 

73 

77 

78 

27th, 

85 

88 

12th, 

70 

70 

72 

28th. 

82 

82 

13th, 

71 

72 

75 

[  29th, 

79 

79 

14th, 

74 

76 

79 

30ih, 

74, 

75 

15th, 

75 

79 

82 

31st, 

75 

77 

16th, 

78 

83 

85 

ses.  No  epidemic,  or  malignant  disease  has  prevailed; 
indeed  those  of  our  citizens  who  possess  a  moderate 
portion  of  the  comforts  of  life  have  enjoyed  their  usual 
or  even  a  greater  degree  of  exemption  from  disease 
than  in  the  same  season  of  former  years,  as  will  be  seen 
by  a  reference  to  the  statement  of  the  deaths  in  July  for 
the  last  24  years,  which  is  given  above. 

The  115  who  died  of  Cholera,   were  of  the  followinc 
ages; — 

Under  1  year, 83 

Between  1  and  2, 23 

2and5, '.'"  g 

30  and  40, ...i 

70  and  80,  1—114 


SOME    ACCOnST    OF 

THE  WEATHER,  TAKEN  AT  PA.  HOSPITAL. 

The  number  of  Rainy  days  in  June  1830—15. 
The  quantity  of  water  fallen  5.99  inches. 


Rained  on  the  1st 

wind  S.   E. 

.18  of  an  inch. 

4th 

N.  E. 

.70 

6 

S.  W. 

.50 

8 

s.  w. 

.02 

9 

s.  w. 

.09 

12 

s.  w. 

.01 

13 

N.  E. 

.11 

14 

S.   E. 

.70 

IS 

s.  w. 

1.37 

16 

s.  w. 

1.10 

17 

N.  W. 

.21 

19 

s.  w. 

.12 

20 

N.  W. 

.15   Night. 

27 

S.  W. 

.36 

28 

s.  w. 

.37 

The  3d,  15th  and  20th  of  the  month  the  Thermome- 

ter ranged  87°. 

On  the  16th  it  rose 

to  92°. 

In  June  1825  there  were  9  rainy  days  &    3.59  in.  Rain 
1826  14  4.65 

1»27  7  2.09 

1828  8  2.69 

1829  8  3.44 

1830  15  .5.99 

July,  1830,  during  this  month  it  rained  on  8  days,  on 
which  it  afforded  4.07  inches — being  about  twice  the 
quantity  which  fell  in  1825. 


July  1st  Rained 

winds.  W. 

.06  Inches 

8 

S.  W. 

1.11 

12 

N.    E. 

1.40 

13 

N.    E. 

.10 

22 

N.    E. 

.06 

27 

S.   W. 

.03 

28 

S.     E. 

.72 

29 

N. 

.59 

4.07 

18£5   July  had      7  Rainy  days  &  2.06  Inches. 

1826  6  3.68 

1827  9  2.97 

1828  13  5.33 

1829  12  435 

1830  8  4.07 

The  prevailing  winds  for  the  last  two  months.  West- 
erly— varying  from  S.  W.  to  N.  W. 

The  nights  during  June  were  pleasant— ranging 
about  65 — 70° — on  the  26th  and  27th  inst.  however,  at 
10  P.  M.  it  stood  78  and  79°.— During  July  the  nights 
have  been  excessively  warm— at  10  P.  M."  the  time  at 
which  the  observations  are  usually  m.ide.  it  ranged  du- 
ring  the  warm  spell,  i.  e.  17tb  to  28th  about  80  and  83° 
— on  the  night  of  the  26th  at  near  midnight  it  stood  82^° 

Barometer  from  30.02  to  30.47  in  July. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


[AcGtJST 


Thermomder  at  10  at  nis;kt,  out  doors  at  Pennsylvania 
Hospital. 


4 

75 

16 

77 

S 

70 

17 

73 

6 

75 

18 

80 

7 

74 

19 

80 

8 

71 

20 

82 

9 

66 

21 

82 

10 

68 

22 

77 

11 

69 

23 

75 

12 

69 

24 

81 

13 

72 

25 

82 

14 

70 

26 

83 

15 

74 

27 
28 

80 
75 

Tht 

Thermomde 

r  during  the 

day. 

7 

12 

3 

17 

80 

90 

93 

9 

70 

74 

77 

18 

84 

92 

94* 

10 

75 

79 

83 

19 

87 

93i 

95 

11 

70 

82 

80 

20 

84 

91 

95 

12 

66 

73 

79 

21 

85 

92 

95 

13 

70 

80 

84 

22 

87 

93 

95 

14 

78 

83 

84 

23 

81 

87 

90 

15 

80 

84 

88 

24 

77 

91i 

94 

16 

82 

83 

92 

25 

87i 

92i 

94 

The  mean 

The  mean 

heat  of  Juue, 

heat  oTjuly, 

at  3,  P.  M. 

at  3  P.  M. 

1793 

79.7 

84.3 

1794 

75.6 

80.4 

1795 

75 

82.2 

1796 

76.3 

81.5 

1797 

79 

84.2 

1798 

77 

82 

1799 

77 

84 

1800 

75 

78 

1801 

76 

80 

1802 

75.7 

78 

1803 

76.9 

81.3 

1804 

71 

78 

1805 

75 

83 

1806 

78.1 

78  7 

1807 

71.6 

77.9 

1808 

75.5 

78.8 

1809 

75.7 

say  75 

We  give  below  a  statement  of  the  mean  heat  of  the 
months  of  JuneandJuly,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.  from  179.3, 
to  1809  inclusive  (17  years,)  and  would  be  obliged  if 
some  friend  would  furnish  us  with  a  similar  statement 
from  1809  to  the  present  time. 

Average  of 
the  2  months 
at   3,   P.  M. 
82 
78 
78.6 
76 
81.6 
79.5 
80.5 
76.5 
78 
76.3 
79.3 
74.5 
79 
78.4 
74.7 
77.1 
say     74.3 
—  Penn.  Enquirer. 

The  weather  continued  excessively  warm  throughout 
yesterday,  [Monday.]  A  thermometer  hung  up  in  the 
shade  at  Marshall's  Drug  store  in  Chestnut  street,  ranged 
as  follows: — 

9  12  3 

Sunday— 86  88J  99^ 

Monday— 87  89  91  i 

New  Church. — St.  Matthew's  church,  on  New  street, 
was  dedicated  to  public  worsliip  on  Sunday  last,  agree- 
ably to  the  form  of  the  English  Lutherans.  It  is  a  very 
neat  edifice,  66  by  50,  witli  a  lecture  room  and  school 
rooms  in  the  basement.  ft  is  a  briclc  building;  but  be- 
ing covered  with  stucco  looks  as  well  as  stone.  A  neat 
railing  separates  it  from  tlie  street. 

There  are  now  eigltteen  churches  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  the  corner  of  Race  and  Fourth  streets,  viz.  one 
Roman  Catholic,  two  German  Lutheran,  two  English 
Lutheran,  one  German  Reformed,  one  Dutch  Reformed, 
one  Presbyterian,  one  Universallst,  one  Tunker  (Bap- 
tist Universalist,)  one  Moravian,  two  Methodist,  three 
Friends,  (two  on  Arch  street  and  one  on  Cherry,)  one 
Free  Quaker,  and  one  synagogue  for  Jews. 

Philad.  Gal.     , 


Well  written  biographical  memoirs  seem  to  be  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  design  of  our  paper.  We  have 
already  inserted  much  matter  of  this  description,  either 
original,  or  selected  from  new  publications  and  such 
old  ones  as  from  accidental  neglect  or  unmerited  for- 
getfulness,  are  now  but  partially  known.  We  shall 
cheerfully  give  publicity  to  all  communications  detailing 
anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  characters  of  individuals, 
which  we  can  regard  as  authentic.  Essays  on  all  subjects 
however  connected  with  the  elucidation  of  the  early  or 
subsequent  annals  of  any  portion  of  the  State,  will  always 
be  acceptable,  and  shall  meet  with  prompt  attention. 
But  the  department  of  biography  seems  to  claim  a 
marked  and  solicitous  care,  as  tending  not  only  to  place 
before  the  world  those  eminent  worthies  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  present  pre-eminent  glory  of  the  State, 
but  as  furnishing  new  lights  to  general  history,  as  in- 
vesting it  with  the  glow  and  novelty  of  fiction,  and 
throwing  around  it  the  delightful  entertainment  of  per- 
sonal adventure.  Articles  of  this  kind  we  shall  cherish, 
as  so  many  acts  of  private  favor  and  public  benefaction 
performed  by  the  contributors. 

We  solicit  attention  to  the  letter  of  "A  Citizen," 
giving  some  facts  and  observations  relative  to  our  small 
towns  and  the  state  of  husbandry  in  Montgomery  and 
Chester  counties.  His  suggestions  touching  the  inti- 
mate union  between  the  education  ofour yeomanry  and 
the  improvement  of  agriculture,  being  induced  by  what 
he  saw,  are  entitled  to  attention.  In  connection  with  this 
subject,  we  may  remark,  that  the  Institution"  on  the 
Fellenberg  plan,  recently  established  upon  the  Bolton 
farm,  a  few  miles  from  Bristol,  in  Bucks  county,  by 
Anthony  Morris,  Esq.,  offers  to  young  men  the  best  op- 
portunity  for  acquiring  those  branches  of  science  neces- 
sary to  the  intelligent  pursuit  of  rural  affairs.  A  particular 
account  of  this  Pennsylvania  institution  of  the  illustrious 
Fellenberg,  may  ere  long  be  expected. 

As  many  ofour  intelligent  citizens  have  passed  a  por- 
tion of  the  summer  in  travelling  through  diflTerent  sec- 
tions ot  Pennsylvania,  we  should  be  pleased  to  receive 
the  result  of  their  observations. 


CENSUS  or  MILFORD  VILLAGE, 

Pike  Countt, 
White  Males.  Females. 

Under  5  years  of  age  42 42 

Between   5  and  10 30 37 

10  and  15 29 46 

15and20....40 28 

20  and  30... .45 33 

30  and  40 26 30 

40  and  50 13 12 

50  and  60 12 8 

60and70 3 2 

70  and  80 1 ^.   X 

80  ami  90 1 1 

242  240 

Blacks  28.  Total,     510. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  LUZERKE  COUNTY. 

Extracteil  from  Ihe  Appendix  lo  'A  Sketch  of  the  History  Of  Wyo- 
ming—by Isaac  A  Chapman.." 
LrzERNE  CocNTY,  in  nearly  the  centre  of  which  lies 
the  Valley  uf  Wyoming,  is  bounded  N.  by  Susquehanna 
and  Bradford;  E.  by  Wayne;  S.  E.  by  Wayne,  Pike, 
and  Northampton;  S.  by  Schuylkill;  S.  W.  by  Colum- 
bia; and  W.  by  Columbia  and  Lycoming.  Its  territory 
averages  about  45  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south, 
and  40  miles  in  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  and  contains 
about  18'J0  square  miles.  The  Susquehanna  river  en- 
ters the  County  near  its  N.  W.  angle,  thence  running  a 
N.  E.  direction  and  crossing  the  mountain  ridges  near- 
ly at  right  angles,  it  breaks  into  the  .  Wyoming  valley 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Lackawannock  river;  thence  it 
turns  and  runs  S.  W.  about  20  miles,  where  it  breaks 
through  the  mountain  oi'.t  of  the  valley,  and  continues 
generally  the  same  course  until  it  passes  out  of  the  coun- 
ty a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Nescopeck  creek.  It 
is  mountainous,  and  the  mountains  tun  in  parallel  lidg- 
es  in  a  S.W.  and  N.E.  direction.  The  soil  of  the  val- 
lies  is  generally  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  growing  of  grain;  that  of  the  highlands  is  bet- 
ter adapted  to  grazing.  Perhaps  one  half  of  its  whole 
surface  may  be  cultivated,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
the  other  half  may  advantageously  be  used  for  pastur- 
age. 

By  the  census  of  1810,  Luzerne  county  contained  a 
population  of  18,109.  It  then  included  the  whole  of 
Susquehanna,&.  the  most  populous  portion  of  Bradford. 
By  the  census  of  1820,  Luzerne  contained  a  population 
of  20,027;  Susquehanna  9,960,  and  Bradford  11,554.— 
Total  population  in  the  three  counties  41,541 — showing 
an  increase  in  the  three  counties,  in  the  ten  years,  of  at 
least  100  per  cent.  It  is  believed  that  the  census  of 
1830,  will  shew  a  population  in  Luzerne  of  more  than 
30,000. 

Luzerne  county  is  divided  into  26  townships.  Their 
names,  alphabetically  arranged,  with  their  bomularies, 
and  a  brief  description  of  each,  follow.  There  are  oc- 
casionally introduced  some  scraps  of  local  history, which 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  interesting,  if  not  to  the  general  rea- 
der, at  least,  to  the  people  ot  the  neighborhood. 

Mington  is  bounded  N.  by  Nicholson;  E..  by  Green- 
field; S.  by  Providence;  S.  W.  by  Falls,  and  W.  by 
Tunkh&nnock.  Its  timber  is  principally  beech,  sngar- 
maple,  ash,  red  cherry  and  hemlock.  Tributaries  of 
the  Tunkhannock  and  Lackawannock,  either  head  in, 
or  flow  through,  this  township,  which  afford  many  ex- 
cellent mill  sites;  and  springs  of  the  purest  water  may 
be  found  on^  almost  every  hundred  acres  of  land. 

The  soil  is  better  adapted  to  grazing,  than  the  grow- 
ing of  grain.  When  once  cleared,  white  clover  springs 
up  spontaneously,  and  grows  luxuriantly.  Timothy  is 
the  principal  grass  cut  for  fodder,  of  which  from  one  to 
two  tons  per  acre  are  produced.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  township  is  settled,  and  some  part  of  it  pret- 
ty well  cultivated.  Wild  lands  of.  a  good  quality  are 
selling  here  at  from  3  to  5  dollars  per  acre.  This 
township   produces   annually   for  market,  considerable 


The  Philadelphia  and  Great  Bend  turnpike  road  pas- 
ses nearly  through  its  centre — an  act  has  been  passed 
to  authorize  the  incorporation  of  a  company  for  making 
a  turnpike  from  this  township  to  Montrose,  and  town- 
ship roads  are  opened  in  every  direction.  The  settlers 
are  principally  from  New  England,  and  are  a  hardy,  in- 
dustrious and  thriving  people.  School  houses  are  erect- 
ed in  every  niighbourhood,  in  which  schools  are  kept 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Abington  is  situate  about  25  miles  N.E.  from  Wilkes- 
Barre,  has  three  post-oflTices,  and  contains  about  1300 
inhabitants. 

Blakeky  is  bounded  N.  by  the  county  of  Susquehan- 
na; E.  by  the  county  of  Wayne;  S.  E.  by  Covington; 
S.W.  by  Providence,  and  N.  W.  by  Gieenfield.  Tills 
township  was  called  Blakeley  fiom  respect  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Capt.  Johnston  Blakeley,  who  commanded  the 
U.S.  sloop  of  war  Wasp,  and  who  signalized  himself  In 
an  engagement  with  the  British  sloop  Avon. 

The  timber  in  the  norlhc-n  part  of  this  township,  is 
principally  beech,  maple,  hemlock,  ash  and  cherry;  in 
the  southern,  it  is  pine,  oak,  hickory  and  chesnut.  The 
Lackawannock  enters  it  near  its  N.  E.  angle,  and  flows 
S.  W.  until  it  intersects  its  south-western  boundary,  a 
distance  of  about  15  miles,  di\iding  it  into  nearly  two 
equal  parts. 

The  Anthracite  coal  format'ion  commences  near  the 
sources  of  the  Lackawannock,  not  far  from  Belmont, the 
residence  of  Thomas  Meredith,  Esq.  and  e.\tends  thro' 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Lackawannock,  cropping  out 
upon  the  hills  and  mountains  upon  each  side.  It  is  ev- 
ery where  exposed  in  the  bottom  and  banks  of  the  rii 
er,  and  in  all  the  liitle  ravines  formed  by  its  tributaries. 
It  is  mined  with  little  expense — its  strata  having  very 
little  dip.  The  coal  lands  of  the  Hudson  and  Uelaware 
Canal  Company  are  located  in  this  township.  The  rail- 
road from  the  basin  at  the  western  te.mination  of  the 
Lackawaxen  canal,  terminates  here;  and  Carbondale,  a 
village  containing  several  stores,  mechanics  shops,  and 
well-built  dwelling  houses,  and  about  400  inhabitants, 
has  grown  up,  upon  a  spot  where  two  years  since  but  a 
single  log  cabin  was  to  be  found.  The  company  have 
conitructed  an  excellent  artificial  road  from  Carbondale 
to  intersect  the  Milford  and  Owego  turnpike  upon  the 
top  of  Moosic  mountain,  at  Rix's  Gap,  a  distance  of 
about  three  miles; — the  Milford  and  Owego  turnpike 
passes  tlirougli  the  northern  division  of  this  township: 
the  Luzerne  and  Wayne  county  turnpike  passes  through 
its  eastern,  and  the  Clifford  and  AVilkes-Barre  turnpike 
through  its  western  divisions;  and  a  company  has  been 
incorpoiated  for  making  a  turnpike  road  from  Carbon- 
dale, along  the  Lackawannock  river,  to  intersect  the 
Clifford  and  W'ilkes-Barre  turnpike,  a  distance  of  about 
ten  miles,  from  whence  there  is  an  excellent  road  to 
Wilkes-Barre. 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  township  will  admit  of 
cultivation.  Numerous  mill  sites  are  furnished  by  the 
Lackawannock  and  its  tributaries.  It  is  situate  about  23 
miles  N.  E.  from  Wilkes-Barre — has  two  post-offices, 
and  contains  a  population  of  about  1000  souls. 

Braintrim  is  bounded  N.   by  the   county  of  Susque- 


quantities  of  maple  sugar,   butter,    cheese,  (of  a  good  hanna;  E.  S.  E.  by  Tunkhannock;  S.  by    the  Susque- 

quality,)  wool,  domestic  flannels  and  linens,   oats,  hor-  hanna  river,  which  separates  it  from  Windham;  and  W. 

ses,  cattle  and  sheep.  by  the  county  of  Bradford. 
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The  river  bottom  in  this  township  was  originally  cov- 
ered with  black  wabiut;  from  which  it  is  called  'Black 
Walnut  Bottom."  The  hills  pnxh.ce  pine,  oak  and 
hickory,  and  will  generally  admit  of  culture,  and  when 
improved,  produce  good  crops  of  summer  and  winter 
P-ram.  The  Tuscarora.  and  the  big  and  little  Me.hop- 
len  creeks  afford  excellent  n.ill  sites.  A  Woollen  f^c- 
(orv  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years  upon  the 
biff  Mcshoppen,  furnishing  a  market  for  wool,  and  man- 
uf^cturinff  excellent  cloths  for  the  surrounding  country. 
The  worthy  proprietors,  Messrs.  Sterling'  and  Parker, 
deserve  great  praise  for  their  persevering  exertions  in 
this  branch  of  domestic  manufactures. 

A  considerable  surplus  of  apricultural  products,  and 
Lirge  quantities  of  lumber,  are  annually  produced,  and 
floated  down  the  Susquehanna  to  market. 

Braintrim  is  situate  about  40  miles  N.W  fromW.lkes- 
Rarre  The  great  post  road  from  Tunkhannock  to  A- 
thens,  passes  through  it.  It  has  a  post-office,  and  con- 
tains 700  inhabitants.  „      .      ^       ^     •   „ 

Covmclm,  (so  named  in  honor  of  Bng.  Gen.  Coving- 
ton of  tire  armv  of  the  U.  States,  who  fell  in  the  battle 
of  Williamsburg  in  U.  Canada,  during  the  late  w.nr,;  is 
bounded  E.  by  Wayne  county,  S.  E.  and  b.  by  the  Le- 
high river,  which  separates  it  from  Pike  and  Northamp- 
ton coiinties;  S.W.  by  Bear  creek,  which  separates  it 
from  Wilkes  Barre;  and  N.W.  by  Pittston,  Providence, 

and  Blakclev.  ,     ,  -     ,       .        i  i,.„ 

Its  timber  is  pine,  beech,  maple,  birch,  ash  and  hem- 
lock There  is  a  very  thriving  settlement  in  its  north- 
ern division  upon  the  lands  of  Henry  W.  Drinker,  Esq. 
Although  its  surface  is  very  uneven  and  mountainous, 
much  o"f  it  may  be  cultivated,  and  most  of  it  will  make 
excellent  pasturage,  especially  for  sheep.  Th<^  exper- 
iment of  keeping  sheep  upon  the  wild  and  uncultivated 
mountains  and  highlands  in  this  and  Wilkes-Barre  town- 
ships,  during  the  spring  and  summer  months  has  been 
tried  for  several  successive  years.  The  result  has  proved 
most  f^wourable.  Sheep  return  from  the  mount.ains  in 
the  aulumn,  greatly  improved  in  health  flesh,  &  fleece. 
The  Philadelphia  and  Great  Bend  turnpike  passes 
through  its  northern  division,  and  the  Easton  and 
Wilkes-Barre  turnpike  and  great  stage  road,  thro.igh 
its  southern.  Stoddartsville,  at  the  great  falls  of  the  Le- 
high, was.  a  few  years  since,  a  very  flourishing  village. 
It  h.is  felt  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  is  now  going  to 
decay.  This  is  the  extreme  point  to  which  the  Lehigh 
Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  are  authorized  to  ex- 
tend their  improvements  in  the  navigation  ot  that  river. 
The  contemplated  Canal  or  Rail  Road  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Lack.awannock  to  the  Water  Gap  upon  the  Dela- 
ware, must  pass  through  this  township.  Its  streams  af- 
ford abundant  and  never-failing  mill-power,  and  its  for- 
est the  choicest  of  limber.  _  .^nn-l  u-,'»= 
It  h.as  2  post-oflices  and  contains  about  500  inhabit  ts. 
Dallas,  is  bounded  N.  E.  by  Northmoreland;  S.E.  by 
Kingston  and  Plymouth;  and  S.  W.  by  Lehman.  It  is 
called  Dallas,  iii  honor  of  the  late  Alexander  J.  Dallas, 
Esq.  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
iruished  citizens  of  Pennsylvania. 

Its  timber  is  pine,  oak,  hickory  and  chesnut.  A  gooa 
portion  of  its  soil  will  admit  of  cultivation,  alihough  its 
surface  is  very  uneven,  and  part  of  it  mountainous. 

Harvey's  lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  surrounded 
with  romantic  scenery,  and  stored  with  the  fine.st  of 
trout,  perch  and  suiifish,  lies  in  this  township,  and  is 
the  resort  of  parties  of  pleasure  during  the  summer 
months.  The  outlet  of  this  l^.ke,  Bowman's  cretk.and 
other  streams,  furnish  excellent  mill  power. 

Dallas  is  situate  about  8  miles  N.  W.  from  Wilkes- 
Barre,  and  contains  about  500  inhabitants. 

Eatun,  (so  named,  in  honor  of  Gen.  William  Eaton,  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  and  hero  of  Dene,  in  Barbary,) 
is  bounded  N.  N.  E.  and  E.  by  the  Susquehanna  river, 
which  separates  it  from  Tunkhannock  and  Falls;  S.  by 
Northmoreland;  and  N.W.  by  Windham.  It  is  general- 
ly hilly,  some  part  of  it  mountahiou.s,  but  a  good  portion 


of  it  may  be  cultivated.  It  produces  some  »&r K:ultural 
nroduct«  and  considerable  lumber  for  market.  The 
^ei  stage  route  from  Wilkes-Barre  to  Montrose  pas- 
fs  though  it.  It  is  situated  about  25  miles  north  of 
Wilkes-mrre;  it  has  a  post-office,  contains  about  600 

■'"'^"s  bounded  N.  by  the  Susquehanna  river  and 
Falls;  E.  and  S.  E.  by  Providence  and  Pittston,  b.  W. 
hv  Klneston;  N.W.  by  Northmoreland. 

^t^Tlmbers  similar  to  that  of  Dallas       Its  surface  .s 
vely  uneven.     Part  of  its  soil  is  excellent,  and  most  of 

'  Th^e's^u'^t^Jera^'gle  of  this  township  includes  part  of 
Abraham's  Plains,  the  celebrated  battle  ground  of  he 
^d  July  1778,  ^here  the  whole  mihtary  force  of  the 
vallej^u'nder  the  command  of  Colonels  But  er  and 
Denison.  were  drawn  into  an  ambuscade,  and  literally 
?ul  to  pieces  by  the  British,  Indians  and  tones,  under 
the  command  of  the  British  Col.  Butler,  and  the  Indian 

"Nea?"he\attle  ground  stood  a  fort  called  Winter- 
JZ  atr  a  notorfous  -d. ^lood  tl^rsty  tory^  ,^a 
n-»me  who  claimed  the  adjacent  land  Old  Winter 
moot  afler  having  done  all  the  mischief  he  could  to  our 
Tked  and  defenceless  frontier  settlements  removed  to. 
afdsSed  in  Canada.  After  the  revol^ut^^on,CoUohnJe^^^ 
kins,  an  American  officer,a  citizen  of  the  vale,  entered 
upon  Wintermoot's  claim  as  a  Connecticut  settler^  &  re 
mained  in  possession  until  his  death  m  ^827.  Dur  ng 
the  late  war.  whilst  our  army  was  m  possession  of  the 
British  fort  Erie,  and  the  enemy  lay  •" ''^^''^.'^fy';^;"" 
of  the  old  tory.  who  was  a  Lieut,  in  ^he  Brit  h  army, 
commanded  one  of  the  enemies  advanced  piquet  .  A 
volunteer  from  Bradford  county  was  «>ationed  a  one 
of  our  piquets  in  the  neighborhood.  You"g  Winter- 
moot  one  day  left  his  post,  advanced  alone  towards  our 
iTnes  for  th  Jpurpose,  it  is  presumed,  of  reconnoitering 
iur  position,  when  he  was  discovered  at  some  distance 
by  o'^r  volunteer,  who  was  advancing  alone  up»n  a  im- 
hr  errand  towards  the  enemies  lines.  Our  volunteer 
was"  n  ed  with  his  rifle,  which  in  hh  hands  never  mis- 
Ted  its  mark^  He  took  good  aim  fired,  brouEhtyoung 
Wintermoot  to  the  ground,  and  returned  to  the  fo.t 
with  the  arms  and  commission  ot  his  enemy.  T.«"s,  al- 
ter the  lapse  of  nearly  40  years,  were  the  iniquities  oi 
the  (athcr'yislted  upon  the  son.  The  baUle  ground  .s 
within  a  mile  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  yallcv. 
Ind  about  10  miles  by  the  road  N.  E-  f-."^  Wilkes-B^^^^^ 
re.  Subscriptions  have  recently  been  solicited  thiough 
out  the  valley  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monunient 
^  the  m^mory  of  those  who  fell  in  that  disastrous  ba- 
de. The  object  is  praise  worthy,  and  it  is  hoped,  will 
not  fail  of  being  accomphshed.  „  wilVes  Bar- 

The  great  stage  road  and  turnpike  from  Wilkes-Bar- 
re to  Montrose,  passes  through  Exeter,  and  over  the 
battle  ground.  Exeter  has  a  post-office,  and  contains 
about  800  inh,abitants.  v    is.t   r    V,v 

Falls,  is  bounded  N.  W.  by  Tunkhannock;  N  E.  by 
Abington;  S.E.  by  Providence  and  Exeter;  andS.  W. 
by  the  Susquehanna,  which  separates  it  from  Exeter, 
Northmoreland  and  Eaton. 

This  township  derives  its  name  from  a  beautiful  cas- 
cade in  Buttermilk  falls  creek;  a  handsome  view  of 
which,  engraved  from  a  sketch  by  the  late  Jacob  Cist 
Esq.  formed  a  frontispiece  for  one  of  the  numbers  of  the 
Port  Folio,  several  years  smce. 

Its  timber  is  white  and  yellow  pine,  oak  hickory, 
chesnut,  and  some  beech,  maple  and  hemlock.      . 

Its  surface  is  very  uneven-part  of  it  mountainous; 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  its  soil  produces  good 
crops  of  grain  and  grass.  It  furnishes  a  considerable 
qXi°y  of  lumber  tnnua-ly  for  market.  It  is  situated 
about  18  miles  north  of  Wilkes-Barre,  and  contains  about 

^°Gt"3S  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Susquehanna  co. 
E.  and  S.E.  by  Blakeley;  S.  by  Providence;  and  W.  by 
Abington  and  Nicholson. 
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Its  timber  is  beech,  maple,  ash,  red  cherry  and  hem- 
lock. Its  soil  is  generally  of  an  excellent  quality — bet- 
ter adapted  to  grazing  than  the  growing  of  grain.  It 
produces  annually  for  market,  considerable  surplus 
quantities  of  maple  sugar,  butter,  cheese,  (of  an  excel- 
lent quality,)  oats,  demcstic  flannels  and  linens,  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep. 

Chapman's  lower  Chrystal,  and  part  of  upper  Chrys- 
tal  lakes,  lie  within  tliis  township;  and  several  of  the 
branches  of  the  Tiinkhannock  and  Lackawannock,  have 
their  sources  in  it,  which  furnish  sufficient  mill  sites. — 
Wild  lands  of  a  superior  quality  are  selling  here  at  from 
3  to  5  dollars  per  acre.  The  Milford  and  Owego  tarn- 
pike  road  crosses  its  north-eastern  angle,  and  the  Clif- 
ford and  VVilkes-Barre  passes  nearly  through  its  centre, 
from  north  to  south. 

The  flourishing  village  of  DundafF,  in  Susquehanna 
county,  is  located  near  its  northern  boundary,  and  the 
village  ofCarbondale  is  springing  up  like  magic  near  its 
eastern  border.  The  settlers  are  generally  from  New- 
England — hardy,  industrious,  and  intelligent.  Their 
prospects  are  very  flattering;  and  every  circumstance 
conspires  to  invite  settlers.  Indeed,  no  portion  of  north- 
ern Pennsylvania,  presents  stronger  inducements,  and 
more  favourable  prospects  to  the  New  England  emi. 
grants,  than  Greenfield,  and  the  neighboring  townships 
of  Abington,  Blakeley  and  Nicholson. 

It  is  situate  about  30  miles  N.E.  from  Wilkes-Barre. 
It  has  a  post  office,  and  contains  about  1200  inhabitants. 
Hanover,  is  bounded  N.  E.  by  Wilkes-Barre;  E.  and 
S.E.  by  the  Lehigh  and  Northampton  county;  S.  W.  by 
Sugarloaf  and  Newport;  and  N.  W.  by  the  Susquehanna 
river,  which  separates  it  from  Union  and  Plymouth. 

That  portion  of  this  township  which  lies  in  the  Wyo- 
ming valley,  is  thickly  settled,  and  the  land  is  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  well  cultivated.  The  mountainous 
partis  covered  with  timber,  consisting  of  white  and  yel- 
low pine,  oak,  hickory  and  chesnut;  some  portion  of 
which  may  be  cultivated. 

Anthracite  coal  is  found  every  where  in  this  township, 
from  the  river  to  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  miles.  The  argillaceous  iron 
stone  abounds  in  the  mountain,  and  it  is  believed  of  suf- 
ficient richness  to  justify  its  being  worked  upon  an  ex- 
tensive scale. 

In  the  eastern  division  of  this  township,  are  the  east- 
ern branch  of  the  Nanticoke,  and  Solomon's  creek, 
which  are  pretty  good  mill  streams.  In  this  latter  stream, 
about  mid-way  up  the  mountain,  and  two  miles  from 
Wilkes-Barre,  in  which  is  called  Solomon's  Gap,  is  a 
beautiful  cascade,  which  has  long  been  visited  as  a  great 
natural  curiosity.  Its  wild  and  romantic  aspect,  and  the 
delightful  natural  scenery  around  it,  have  within  a  ft  w 
years,  been  considerably  injured  by  the  erection  of  a  ve- 
ry superior  merchant  mill  immed  ately  below  the  falls, 
by  Gen.  Wm.  Ross,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  who  is  the  propri- 
etor of  this  valuable  water  power.  But  the  lovers  ofna- 
ture  and  of  art,  are  still  highly  gratified  with  a  visit  to 
this  romantic  spot. 

In  its  eastern  division  are  Pine,  Wright's,  Terrapin 
ponds,  and  Sandy  creek;  which  empty  into  the  Lehigh, 
and  the  sources  of  the  Nescopeck  and  the  big  and  little 
Wapwallopen,  which  flow  into  the  Susquehanna. 

Penobscot  Nob,  the  higliest  peak  of  the  mountain  in 
this  township,  affords  an  extensive  and  sublime  pros- 
pect. Standing  upon  its  apex, you  look  down  upon  the 
surrounding  country  as  upon  a  map.  To  the  west 
and  south-west,  the  v.illies  of  the  west  branch,  Penn, 
Buffalo  and  Bald  Eagle  creeks,  and  the  majestic  Alle- 
gheny, in  Centre  county,  are  plainly  seen,  whilst  the  in- 
tervening mountains  dwindle  in  the  view  into  gentle 
and  easy  undulations.  Here,  whilst  he  contemplates 
the  vast  prospect  around  him,  man  feels  his  own  little- 
ness, and  instinctively  turning  to  the  great  Author  of  all, 
exclaims,  "what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him!'' 

Hanover  was  originally  settled  by  emigrants  from 
Paxton  and  Hanover,  then  Lancaster,  now  Dauphin  and 


Lebanon  counties,  who  came  on  under  the  Connecticut 
title  in  1769,  among  whom  was  the  late  Judge  Hollen- 
back. 

Judge  HoUenback  took  an  early  and  active  part  in 
the  revolutionary  war;  was  honored  with  a  commission 
in  the  army,  by  the  Continent.il  Congress;  participated 
in  the  conflict  relative  to  the  right  of  soil  and  jurisdic- 
tion to  this  part  of  the  country;  was  complimented  with 
various  appointments,  civil  and  military,  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  and  the  government;  enjoyed  the  abundant 
fruits  of  an  active  and  tempeiate  life,  and  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  77,  on  the  18th  February,  1829. 

The  original  settlers  in  this  township  have  g-iven  place 
to  the  Germans,  who  now  compose  the  principal  part  of 
the  population.  They  are  an  honest,  industrious  and 
punctual  people. 

Hanover  furnishes  annually  large  surplus  quantities 
of  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn  and  pork,  which  has  hitherto 
been  transported  by  wagons  to  Easton,  and  latterly  to 
Mauch  Chunk,  to  market.  The  great  stage  route  from 
Wilkes-Rarre  to  Harrisburg,  passes  through  it.  Nanti- 
coke falls  is  near  its  western  angle,  which  will  be  more 
particularly  noticed  in  the  description  of  Newpoit.  It 
contains  about  1000  inhabitants. 

Huntingdon,  is  bounded  N.  K.  by  Union  and  Salem; 
S.E.  by  Salem;  S.W.&W.  by  Columbia  ceunty;  and  N. 
W.  by  Lycoming  county. 

Its  timber  is  pine,  oak,  chesnut  and  hickory,  and  ii 
its  north  western  angle,  some  beech,  maple  and  hem- 
lock. Its  surplus  products  are  pork,  whiskey,  and  the 
various  kinds  of  grain,  which  it  ])roduces  in  considera- 
ble quantities.  Huntington  and  Green  creeks  flow 
through  this  township,  and  furnish  good  mill  sites.  An- 
thracite coal  has  been  discovered  in  this  township,  and 
it  is  not  known  that  it  has  been  found  in  any  considera- 
ble quantities  on  the  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  south  of 
this.  It  is  a  populous  and  tliriving  township.  It  has 
three  post-offices  and  contains  1500  inhabitants. 

Kingston,  is  bounded  N.  E.  by  Exeter;  S.E.  by  the 
Su.'iquehanna  river,  which  separates  it  from  Pittston  and 
Wilkes-Barre;  S.W.  by  Plymouth  and  Dallas. 

This  township  h.is  a  large  portion  of  first  rate  timber. 
The  mountain  is  of  gentle  declivity,  and  its  soil  is  good, 
and  produces  abundantly.  It  yields  annually  lai'ge  sur- 
plus quantities  of  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  pork  and 
whiskey,  which  are  either  floated  down  the  Susquehan- 
na or  transported  by  wiigon-s  across  the  mountains  to 
Euston,  to  market. 

It  contains  two  villages — Kingston,  quite  upon  its 
southern  boundary,  and  New  Troy  neur  its  northern; 
each  of  which  has  a  post-office,  and  contains  several 
stores  and  mechanic's  shops.  Kingston  village  is  at 
present  most  flourishing.  School  houses  are  erected  in 
every  neighborhood,  in  which  schools  are  kept  up  du- 
ring the  greater  part  of  the  ye:ir.  They  are  partly  sup- 
ported by  the  annual  income  from  lands,  which  were 
originally  appropriated  to  that  purpose  by  the  Connec- 
ticut settlers.  Had  the  government  of  Pennsylvania 
made  simihir  provision  tor  each  township  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, its  advantages,  judging  from  all  experience, 
and  particularly  from  the  practical  effect  ofthe  Connec- 
ticut system  of  Common  School  support  from  which  the 
original  settlers  took  the  hint,  would  have  been  incalcu- 
lable. The  day  is  past  for  thisspccies  of  piovision;  but 
it  is  believed  if  Pennsylvania  prosecutes  and  completes 
her  system  of  internal  improvement,  the  time  is  not  dis- 
ant,  when  its  income  will  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  ex- 
tingulsh  the  debt  incurred,  and  make  ample  provision 
for  the  Common  School  education  of  every  child  in 
this  Commonwealth. 

Anthracite  coal  abounds  in  this  township,  and  it  is 
not  known  that  it  has  been  found  further  to  the  north 
on  the  west  side  ofthe  river.  Abraham's,  and  Toby's 
creeks  are  pretty  good  mill  streams. 

In  this  township  are  to  be  seen  some  remains  of  an 
ancient  fortification,  similar  to  those  found  upon  the  wes- 
tern waters.      They  bear  the  impress  of  an  advanced 
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knowledge  in  the  art  of  war.  Here  also  are  the  remains  built  for  the  North  Branch  canal,  is  at  the  extreme 
of  Forty  fort,  to  which  Col.  Denison,  with  a  feeble  rem-  northern  angle  of  this  township.  The  immense  amount 
nant  of  his  corps,  retired  after  the  battle  of  the  3d  of  Ju-  of  surplus  water  which  this  dam  will  furnish,  and  which 
ly,  1778.  It  was  from  this  fort  that  the  Colonel  was  I  may  be  applied  to  hydraulic  purposes,  its  location  at 
compelled   to   negociale  for  the  safety  of  the  aged  and  |  the  outlelof  the  extensive  valley  of  Wyoming, the  coalSs. 


infirm — and  for  the  widows  and  orphans  which  that  dis- 
astrous battle  had  made.  It  was  here  that  articles  of 
capittdalion  were  agreed  upon,  and  the  pledge  of  safe- 
ty given  by  Butler,  the  British  commander.  The  pre- 
ceding history  tells  how  soon  that  pledge  was  violated. 
Part  of  the  battleground  lies  in  the  north-eastern  an- 
gle of  this  township.  The  remains  of  those  who  fell, 
were  here  collected,  and  hastily  and  "sadly"  interred. 
The  wealthy,  intelligent  and  liberal  citizens  of  King- 
ston, and  of  the  valley,  can  hardly  permit  so  interesting 
a  spot  to  remain  long  without  a  "raised  stone,"  and  a 
"carved  line,"  as  a  memorial  of  their  fallen  kindred  and 
friends. 

The  great  stage  route  from  Wilkes-Barre  to  Mont- 
rose, passes  through  this  township.  It  has  three  post- 
offices,  and  contains  about  1500  inhabitants. 

Lehman,  is  bounded  N.  E.  by  Windham  and  North- 
moreland;  S.E.  by  Plymouth;  S.  W.by  Union;  and  N. 
W.  by  Lycoming  county. 

This  township  was  organized  in  November,  1829;  its 
name  was  intended  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  late 
Uoctor  William  Lehman,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  internal  improvement  and 
inland  navigation,  and  a  distinguished  and  active  friend 
and  advocate  of  the  great  system  of  canal  and  rail  road 
improvement,  adopted  in  Pennsylvania,  and  which  pro- 
mises incalculable  advantages  to  the  Commonwealth. 
He  had  visited  the  great  public  works  in  Europe;  had 
witnessed  their  operations,  and  returned  with  a  mind 
well  stored  wiili  useful  information  upon  the  subject. 
He  died  at  Harrisburg  during  the  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  1828-9,  whilst  aitending  to  his  duties  as  a 
member.  His  fellow  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives decreed  him  a  tomb  stone,  to  be  erected  at 
the  public  expense. 

This  township  is  very  uneven;  the  great  range  of  the 
Allegheny  passes  through  its  north-western  division;  yet 
much  of  it  may  be  cultivated.  The  timber  is  pine, oak, 
hickory,  chesnut,  with  some  beech,  maple  and  liem- 
lock.  It  contains  several  small  lakes,  one  of  which  at 
the  head  of  the  western  tributary  of  Harvey's  oreek,  is 
called  Lehman's  lake;  and  the  tributary  itself,  of  which 
the  lake  is  the  source,  is  called  Lehman's  creek  Har- 
vey's, Bowman's,  and  Mahoopeny  creeks  flow  through 
it,  and  afford  numerous  mill  sites. 
It  has  a  post-office,  and  contains  about  400  inhabitants. 
Nescopeck,  is  bounded  N.  E.  by  Newport;  S.  E.  by 
Sugarloaf;  W.  by  Columbia  county;  and  N.  W.    by  the 


on  ore  in  its  vicinity, with  the  facilities  of  canal  transpor- 
tation, are  calculated  to  invite  capitalists,  and  at  no  very 
distant  day, to  produce  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  a 
populous  and  busy  manufacturing  village.  It  is  situate 
about  8  miles  from  Wilkes-Barre;  has  a  post  office,  and 
contains  about  lOOU  inhabitants. 

Nicholson,  (so  named,  from  John  Nicholson,  Esq.  for- 
merly Treasurer  of  Pennsylvania,  who  early  formed  a 
settlement  in  the  neighbourhood,)  is  bounded  N.  by 
Susquehanna  county;  E.  by  Greenfield,  S.  by  Abington; 
and  W.  by  Tunkhannock. 

Its  timber  along  the  Tunkhannock,  which  flows  thro' 
it,  is  principally  pine,  but  its  greater  portion  is  covered 
with  beech,  maple,  ash  and  hemlock.  The  soil,  ex- 
cept upon  the  creek,  is  similar  to  that  of  Abington  and 
Greenfield.  Its  exports  are  principally  lumber.  The 
Philadelphia  and  Great  Bend  turnpike,  passes  through 
it  from  north  to  south,  dividing  it  into  nearly  two  equal 
parts. 

It  is  situate  about  35  miles  N.  from  Wilkes-Barre — has 
a  post-office,  and  contains  about  800  inhabitants. 

Northmortland,  is  boimded  N.  by  Eaton  and  the  Sus- 
quehanna river,  which  separates  it  from  Falls;  E.  by 
Exeter;  S.  by  Dallas  and  Lehman;  and  W.  by  Wind- 
ham. Its  surface  is  very  uneven — indeed  mountainous; 
yet  it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  land-  which 
will  admit  of  culture.  Its  timber  is  similar  to  that  of 
Dallas.  Its  principal  exports  at  present,  are  lumber. — 
It  has  three  post  offices,  and  contains  800  inhabitants. 

Pittston,  is  bounded  N.  by  Exeter  and  Providence; 
N.  E.  by  Providence;  S.  E.  by  Covington;  S.  W.  by 
Wilkes-Barre;  and  W.  and  N.  W.  by  the  Susquehanna, 
which  separates  it  from  Kingston  and  Exeter. 

The  soil  of  that  portion  of  Pittston  which  lies  in  the 
valley  is  good,  and  some  part  of  it  of  a  superior  quality. 
A  great  portion  of  it  is  mountainous,  but  much  of  it  may 
be  cultivated.  It  includes  the  mouth,  and  lower  sec- 
tion of  the  Lackawannock  river,  a  strong  and  never 
failing  stream,  which  furnishes  numerous  mill  sites. 

Falling  Spring,  a  great  natural  curiosity,  near  the 
north-western  angle  of  this  township,  is  precipitated 
from  a  high  elevation  over  an  almost  perpendicular 
ledge.  Its  frothy  track,  of  a  snow  white  appearance,  is 
seen  by  the  traveller,  as  he  advances  to  the  north,  at 
the  distance  of  several  miles.  At  this  point  the  Suque- 
hanna  breaks  into  the  valley  of  Wyoming. 

Anthracite  coal   is   found  here  in  great  abundance. 

The  mouth  of  the  Lackawanna,  in  Pittston,  is  about 

10  miles  N.  E.  from  Wilkes-Barre;  23  miles  S.  W.  from 


Susquehanna  river,  which  separates  it  from  Salem  and  i  Carbondale;  and  50  miles  N.  W.  from  the  Delaware 
Union.  It  has  some  very  good  river  bottom,  but  its  sur-  water  gap.  The  construction  of  a  canal  along  the  Lack- 
face  is  generally  uneven.   Big  and  Little  Wapwallopen,    awannock  river,  and  a  canal  or  rail  road  from  the   Dela 


and  the  Nescopeck  creek,  flow  through  it.  Nescopeck 
village,  handsomely  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
has  a  post-office,  and  several  well  built  houses.  A 
bridge  is  thrown  across  the  Susquehanna  at  this  place, 
connecting  it  with  Berwick,  a  thriving  village  upon  the 
west  bank  of  the  river.  The  Berwick  and  Easton  turn- 
pike road  and  great  stage  route  passes  through  this 
township.  Its  exports  consist  in  the  various  kinds  of 
grain  and  timber.  Its  population  is  principally  German, 
and  amounts  probably  to  1300. 

Newport,  is  bounded  N.  E.  by  Hanover;  S.  E.  by  Su- 
garloaf; S.W.  by  Nescopeck;  and  N.  W.  by  the  Susque- 
hanna river,  wliich  separates  it  from  Union  and  Ply- 
mouth. Its  timber  the  same  as  in  Hanover  and  Nesco- 
peck. Some  part  of  it  is  thickly  settled,  and  well  cul- 
tivated, but  a  considerable  portion  of  it  will  not  admit  of 
culture.  Anthracite  coal  is  found  here  in  abundance. 
It  contains  bog  iron   ore,  which  has  been   worked  to  a 


ware  water  gap,  have  been  authorised  by  law.  If  these 
improvements  should  he  executed,  and  the  North 
Branch  canal  extended,  of  which  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  Pittston,  with  iu  immense  water  power,  and 
rich  coal  mines,  will  possess  advantages  calculated  to 
attract  capitalists,  and  at  no  very  distant  period,  a  popu- 
lous manufacturing  village  may  be  expected  to  grow  up 
within  its  limits. 

It  has  three  post  offices,  and  contains  about  1000  in- 
habitants. 

Plymouth,  is  bounded  N.  E.  by  Kingston  and  Dallas; 
S.  E,  by  the  Susquehanna,  which  separates  it  from 
Wilkes-Rarre,  Hanover  and  Newport;  S.  W.  by  Union; 
and  N.  W.  by  Lehman  and  Dallas. 

That  part   of  Plymouth   which  lies  in   the  valley  of 

Wyoming,  consists  mainly,  of  the  richest  alluvial  soil 

A  great  part  of  its  surface  is  mountainous;  but  its  moun- 
are  generally  of  gentle  acclivity,  and  will  admit  of 


coniiderable    extent   at  a  forge   upon  Hie  Nanticoke,  I  cultivation, 
which  hasbeen  long  in  operation.  \      The  Plymouth  coal   mines  have  been  worked  to  a 

Nanticoke  falls,  where  a  feeder  dam  is  now  being 
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greater  extent,  and  with  more  judgment  and  skill,  than    by  the  Susquehanna,  whicli  separates'it  from  Eaton  an. 


any  other  in  the  valley. 

The  Connecticut  settlers,  originally  appropriated 
lands  in  this  township,  for  the  support  of  schools,  from 
which  very  considerable  aid  to  that  object,  is  now  de- 
rived. Its  citizens  have  established  an  academy,  or  high 
school,  in  which  the  languages,  and  the  higher  branches 
oi  an  English  education,  are  taught. 

The  exports  of  Plymouth  are  coal  and  grain. 
It  has  two  post-ofRces,  and  contains  about  1200  inhabi- 
tants. 

Proui'rfence,  is  bounded  N.  E.  by  Blakely,  S.  E.  by 
Covington;  S.  W.  &  S.  by  Pittston,  AV.  by  Exeter,  Sc  N. 
W.  by  Falls. 

There  is  much  good,  and  well  cultivated  land  along 
the  Laekawannock,  in  this  township.  Most  of  its  sur- 
face is  mountainous,  but  much  of  it  may  be  cultivated. 
Anthracite  coal  is  found  here  in  abundance,  and  is 
easily  mined;  the  Laekawannock  and  the  Roaring  brook, 
furnish  mill  power  to  an  indefinite  extent. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Great  Bend  turnpike  passes 
through  its  northern  division,  and  the  Luzerne  and 
Wayne  county  turnpike,  has  its  commencement  here. — 
A  village  called  CentreviUe  has  been  recently  laid  out 
upon  the  river,  which  is  fast  improving. 

The  local  position  of  Providence,  in  relation  to  the 
great  projected  improvements  in  this  quarter,  its  im- 
mense water  power,  extensive  coal  mines,  and  valua- 
ble timber  all  combine  to  render  its  projects  of  increas- 
ed population  and  improvement,  highly  flattering. 
Lumber,  grain  and  whiskey,  are  its  principal  exports. 
It  is  situate  about  17  miles  N.  E.  from  Wilkes-Barre; 
has  a  post-office,  and  contains  about  1000  inhabitants. 

Salem,  is  bounded  N.   E.  and  S.    E.   by  the  Susque- 
hanna, which  separates  it  from   Nescopeck;  S.  W.   by 
the  county  of  Columbia;  and  N.  W.  by  Huntington. 
The  greater  part  of  its  soil   will  admit  of  cultivation. 


Windham  ;  and  N.  W.  by  Braintrim. 

The  soil  along  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Tunkhannock  creek,  is  productive;  and  the  high 
lands,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  may  be  cultiva- 
ted, are  covered  with  valuable  timber,  consisting  of 
white  pine,  oak,  chcsnut,  Sec.  A  village,  advantageous- 
ly situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tunkahannock,  con- 
contains  a  post-office,  several  stores  and  mechanic's 
shops;  and  from  its  loca'.  position,  promises  to  be  a 
place  of  considerable  importance. 

It  produces  large  quantities  of  lumber,  and  some  of  the 
products  of  agriculture,  for  market. 

It  is  situate  about  28  miles  N.  of  Wilkes-Barre,  and 
contains  about  1200  inhabitants. 

Union,  is  bounded  N.  E.  by  Lehman  and  Plymouth ; 
S.  E.  by  the  Susquehanna,  which  separates  it  from 
Newport  and  Nescopeck,  S.  W.  by  Salem  and  Hunting- 
ton; and  N.  W.  by  Lycoming  county.  Surface  very 
uneven.  Much  of  it  may  be  cultivated.  Henlock's, 
Shickshinny  and  Huntington  creeks,  head  in,  or  flow 
through  this  township,  which  afford  sufficient  mill  pow- 
er. The  North  Branch  canal  passes  through  it.  Its 
timber  and  agricultural  products  are  similar  to  those  in 
Huntingilon.    It  contains  about  800  inhabitants. 

IVin-tham,  is  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Susquehanna, 
which  separates  it  from  Braintrim  and  Tunkhannock; 
S.  E.  by  Eaton  and  Northmoreland;  S.  W.  by  Lehman; 
and  N.  W  by  the  county  of  Bradford. 

Its  surface  is  mountainous;  yet  it  contains  some  ex- 
cellent land.     Most  of  its  soil  will  admit  of  cultivation. 

The  big  and  little  Mahoopeny,  are  strong  and  never 
failing  mill  streams,  and  its  forests  contain  the  finest  of 
timber. 

It  produces  large  quantities  of  lumber  for  market;  and 
within  a  few  years,  considerable  attention  has  been  paid 
to  grazing,  and  several  dairies  have  produced  excellent 


The  river  side  of  this  township  is  well  settled,  and  pret-    cheese. 

ty  well  cultivated.     The  Nurth    Branch  canal   passes        It  is  situate  about  40  miles  N.  W. from  Wilkes-Barre, 

through  it.     Anthracite  coal  has  been  found  in  its  hills,    contains  a  post-office,  and  about  1000  inhabitants. 


but  its  extent  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  Shickshin- 
ny, Beach's,  and  several  other  streams  furnish  pretty 
good  mill  power, 

A  post-office  is  established  at  Beach  Grove,  in  this 
township,  the  residence  of  Nathan  Beach,  Esq.  wlio 
emigrated  with  his  family  when  an  infant  and  settled  in 
this  township  in  1769.  After  haying  served  his  country 
during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  he  returned  and  set- 
tled near  the  spot  where  his  family  was  first  located,  and. 
is  believed  to  be  the  only  man  living  who  resided  in  the 
valley  in  1769.  He  long  acted  as  a  magistrate,  and  re- 
presented the  county  for  several  years  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. He  is  now  enjoying  the  abundant  fruits  of  a  tem- 
perate and  active  life. 

Salem  produces  a  considerable  quantity  of  surplus 
agricultural  products  for  market;  is  situate  about  20 
miles  S.  W.  from  Wilkes-Barre,  and  contains  about  900 
inhabitants. 

Sugarloaf,  (so  named  from  a  mountain  which  at  a  dis- 
tance appears  shaped  like  a  sugar  loaf,)  is  bounded  N. 
E.  by  Hanover;  S.  E.  by  Northampton  county;  S.  by 
Schuylkill  county;  S.  W.  by  Columbia  county;  and  N. 
W.  by  Nescopeck  and  Newport. 

It  is  very  mountainous.  The  vallies  or  Nescopeck  and 
Black  creek, contain  some  excellent  land,  which  is  pret- 
ty generally  settled,  and  well  cultivated.  Its  streams 
aftbrd  excellent  mill  sites. 

The  Berwick  and  Easton  turnpike  and  great  stage 
road  passes  through  it;  and  a  canal  is  in  contemplation 
across  the  Nescopeck  summit,  to  unite  the  waters  of  the 
Lehigh  and  Susquehanna. 

Its  population  is  German;  Exports,  the  various  kinds 
of  grain.     Coiiynghum,  in  this  township,   is  a  thriving 
and  prosperous  village,  where  there  is  a  post-office. 
Sugarloaf  contains  1200  inhabitants. 
Tunkahannock,  is  bounded  N.  by  Susquehanna  coun 


Wilkes-Barre  township,  is  bounded  N.  E.  by  Pittston; 
E.  by  Bear  creek,  which  separates  it  from  Covington; 
S.  W.  by  Hanover;  and  N.  W.  by  the  Susquehanna, 
which  seperates  it  from  Plymouth  and  Kingston. 

Its  name  is  derived  from  the  celebrated /oAa  Jr7/fte« 
and  Colonel  Barre,  who  were  members  of  the  British 
Parliament  during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  and  took 
a  decided  part  in  favour  of  America,  against  the  mea- 
sures of  the  British  ministry. 

Wilkes-Barre  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  anthracite 
coal  formation,  and  contains  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of 
this  valuable  mineral.  It  is  believed  that  no  portion  of 
the  valley  affords  greater  facilities  for  the  transporta- 
tion  of  coal  to  the  Susquehanna,  or  offers  stronger,  in- 
ducements to  capitalists  to  engage  in  the  coal  trade, 
than  the  coal  lands  in  Wilkes-Barre.  They  extend 
from  the  river  back  to  near  the  top  of  the  mountain,  a 
distance  of  about  two  miles.  The  strata  are  from  six  to 
twenty  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  are  every  where  ex- 
posed where  intersected  by  the  streams  and  rivulets 
from  the  mountain.  The  coal  is  of  a  brilliancy  and 
richness  rarely  equalled,  and  no  where  excelled,  in  the 
whole  anthracite  coal  formation. 

The  Borough  of  Wilkes  Barre,  in  this  township,  is  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  is  the  seat  of 
Justice  for  Luzerne  county.  It  contains  a  court  house, 
jail,  public  offices,  an  academy,  a  meeting  house,  an 
Episcopal  church,  eight  or  ten  stores,  a  number  of  me- 
chanics' shops,  and  about  one  hundred  dwelling  houses. 
"The  Wyoming  Bank  of  Wilkes-Barre'"  chartered  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1829,  has  now  (February 
1830,)  commenced  its  operations.  From  the  general 
interest  felt  for  its  success,  and  from  the  known  charac- 
ter of  its  officers,  it  is  believed  it  will  contribute  largely 
towards  the  improvement  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
countrv.      The  number  of  inhabitants    within   the    ho- 


ly; E.  by  Nicholson  and  Abington;  S.  E.  by  Falls;  S.  W.  i  rough  is  probably  about  1200,  and  about  the  same  num- 
ber in  the  township. 
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knowledge  in  the  art  of  war.   Here  also  are  the  remains  built   for  the   North   Branch   canal,  is  at  the  extreme 

of  Forty  fort,  to  which  Col.  Uenison,  with  a  feeble  rem-  northern  angle  of  this  township.    The  immense  amount 

nant  of  his  corps,  retired  after  the  battle  of  the  3d  of  Ju-  of  surplus  water  which  this  dam  will  furnish,  and  which 

ly,  1778.     It  was  from    this   fort  that  the  Colonel  was  may  be  applied  lo  hydraulic  purposes,    its   location  at 

compelled   lo   negociale  for  the  safety  of  the  aged  and  the  outlet  of  the  extensive  valley  of  \Vyoming,the  coal& 

infirm — and  for  the  widows  and  orphans  which  that  dis-  iron  oreinitsvicinity,with  ihe  facilities  of  canal  transpor- 


astrous  battle  had  made.  It  was  here  that  articles  of 
capitulation  were  agreed  upon,  and  the  pledge  of  safe- 
ty given  by  Butler,  the  British  commander.  The  pre- 
ceding history  tells  how  soon  that  pledge  was  violated. 
Part  of  the  battle  ground  lies  in  the  north-eastern  an- 
gle of  this  township.  The  remains  of  those  who  fell, 
were  here  collected,  and  hastily  and  "sadly"  interred. 
The  wealthy,  intelligent  and  liberal  citizens  of  King- 
ston, and  of  the  valley,  can  hardly  permit  so  interesting 
a  spot  to  remain  long  without  a  "raised  stone,"  and  a 
"carved  line,"  as  a  memorial  of  their  fallen  kindred  and 
friends . 

The  great  stage  route  from  Wilkes -Barre  to  Mont- 
rose, passes  through  this  township.  It  has  three  post- 
offices,  and  contains  about  1500  inhabitants. 

Lehman,  is  bounded  N.  E  -  by  Windham  and  North- 
moreland;  S.E.  by  Plymouth;  S.  W.by  Union;  and  N. 
W.  by  Lycoming  county. 

This  township  was  organized  in  November,  1829;  its 
name  was  intended  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  late 
Doctor  William  Lehman,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  internal  improvement  and 
inland  navigation,  and  a  distinguished  and  active  friend 
and  a<lvocate  of  the  great  system  of  canal  and  rail  road 
improvement,  adopted  in  Pennsylvania,  and  which  pro- 
ir.ises  incalculable  advantages  to  the  Commonwealth. 
He  had  visited  the  great  public  works  in  Europe;  had 
witnessed  their  operations,  and  returned  with  a  mind 


tation,  are  calculated  to  invite  capitalists,  and  at  no  very 
distant  day, to  produce  in  its  imniediate  neighborhood,  a 
populous  and  busy  manufacturing  village.  It  is  situate 
about  8  miles  from  WllkesBarre;  has  a  post  office,  and 
contains  about  lOOU  inhabitants. 

Nicholson,  (so  named,  from  John  Nicholson,  Esq.  for- 
merly Treasurer  of  Pennsylvania,  who  early  formed  a 
settlement  in  the  neighbourhood,)  is  bounded  N.  by 
Susquehanna  county;  E.  by  Greenfield,  S.  by  Abington; 
and  W.  by  Tunkhannock. 

Its  timber  along  the  Tunkhannock,  which  flows  thro' 
it,  is  principally  pine,  but  its  greater  portion  is  covered 
with  beech,  maple,  ash  and  hemlock.  The  soil,  ex- 
cept upon  the  creek,  is  simdar  to  that  of  Abington  and 
Greenfield.  Its  exports  are  principally  lumber.  The 
Philadelphia  and  Great  Bend  turnpike,  passes  through 
it  from  north  to  south,  dividing  it  into  nearly  two  equal 


a  post-office,  and  contains  about  800  inhabitants. 

Norlhmordand,  is  boimded  N.  by  Eaton  and  the  Sus- 
quehanna river,  which  separates  it  from  Falls;  E.  by 
Exeter;  S.  by  Dallas  and  Lehman;  and  W.  by  Wind- 
ham. Its  surface  is  very  uneven — indeed  mountainous; 
yet  it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  land'  which 
will  admit  of  culture.  Its  timber  is  similar  to  that  of 
Dallas.  Its  principal  exports  at  present,  are  lumber. — 
It  has  three  post  offices,  and  contains  800  Inhabitants. 

Filtslon,  is  bounded  N.  by  Exeter  and   Providence; 


well  stored  with  useful  information   upon  the   subject.     N.  E.  by  Providence;    S.  E.   by  Covington;   S.   W.  by 
He  died  at  Ilarrisburg  during  the  session  of  the  Legis-    Wilkes-Barre;  and  W.  and  N.  W.  by  the  Susquehanna, 


lature  of  1828-9,  whilst  attending  to  his  duties  as  a 
member.  His  fellow  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives decreed  him  a  tomb  stone,  to  be  erected  at 
the  public  expense. 

This  township  is  very  uneven;  the  great  range  of  the 
Allegheny  passes  through  its  north-western  division;  yet 
much  of  it  may  be  cultivated.  The  timber  is  pine, oak, 
hickory,  chesnut,  with  some  beech,  maple  and  hem- 
lock. It  contains  several  small  lakes,  one  of  which  at 
the  head  of  the  western  tributary  of  Harvey's  oreek,  is 
called  Lehman's  lake;  and  the  tributary  itself,  of  which 
the  lake  is  the  source,  is  called  Lehman's  creek  Har- 
vey's, Bowman's,  and  Mahoopeny  creeks  flow  through 
it,  and  afford  numerous  mill  sites. 

It  has  a  post-office,  and  contains  about  400  inhabitants. 

Nescopeck,  is  bounded  N.  E.  by  Newport;  S.  E.  by 
Sugarluaf;  W.  by  Columbia  county;  and  N.  W.  by  the 
Susquehanna  river,  which  separates  it  from  Salem  and 


which  separates  it  from  Kingston  and  Exeter 

The  soil  of  that  portion  of  Pittston  which  lies  in  the 
valley  is  good,  and  some  part  of  it  of  a  superior  quality. 
A  great  portion  of  It  is  mountainous,  but  much  of  it  may 
be  cultivated.  It  includes  the  mouth,  and  lower  sec- 
tion of  the  Lackawannock  river,  a  strong  and  never 
failing  stream,  which  furnishes  numerous  mill  sites. 

Falling  Spring,  a  great  natural  curiosity,  near  the 
north-western  angle  of  this  township,  is  precipitated 
from  a  high  elevation  over  an  almost  perpendicular 
ledge.  Its  fiothy  track,  of  a  snow  white  appearance,  is 
seen  by  the  traveller,  as  he  advances  to  the  north,  at 
the  distance  of  several  miles.  At  this  point  the  Suque- 
hanna  breaks  into  the  valley  of  Wyoming. 

Anthracite  coal   is   found  here  in  great   abundance. 

The  mouth  of  the  Lackawanna,  in  Pittston,  is  about 
10  miles  N.  E.  from  Wilkes-Barre;  23  miles  S.  W.  from 
Carbondale;  and  50  miles  N.    W.    from   the   Delaware 


Union.  It  has  some  very  good  river  bottom,  but  its  sur-  water  gap.  The  construction  of  a  canal  along  the  Lack- 
face  is  generally  uneven.  Big  and  Little  Wapwallopen,  awannock  river,  and  a  canal  or  rail  road  from  the  Dela- 
and  the  Nescopeck  creek,  flow  through  it.    Nescopeck    ware  water  gap,  have  been  authorised  by  law.     If  these 


village,  handsomely  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
has  a  post-office,  and  several  well  built  houses.  A 
bridge  is  thrown  across  the  Susquehanna  at  this  place, 
connecting  it  with  Berwick,  a  thriving  vdlage  upon  the 
west  bank  of  the  river.  The  Berwick  and  Easton  turn- 
pike road  and  great  stage  route  passes  through  this 
township.  Its  exports  consist  in  the  vai-ious  kinds  of 
grain  and  timber.  Its  population  is  principally  German, 
and  amounts  probably  to  1300. 

Newport,  is  bounded  N.  E.  by  Hanover;  S.  E.  by  Su- 
garloafj  S.W.  by  Nescopeck;  and  N.W.  by  the  Susque- 
hanna river,  wliich  separates  it  from  Union  and  Ply- 
mouth. Its  timber  the  same  as  in  Hanover  an'd  Nesco- 
peck. Some  part  of  it  is  thickly  settled,  and  well  cul- 
tivated, but  a  considerable  portion  of  it  will  not  admit  of 
culture.  Anthracite  coal  is  found  here  in  abundance. 
It  contains  bog  iron  ore,  which  has  been  works^d  to  a 
considerable  extent  at  a  forge  upon  tlie  Nanticoke, 
which  has  been  long  in  operation. 

Nanticoke  falls,  where  a  feeder  dam  is  now  being 


mprovements  should  be  executed,  and  the  North 
Branch  canal  extended,  of  which  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  Pittston,  with  iu  immense  water  power,  and 
rich  coal  mines,  will  possess  advantages  calculated  to 
attract  capitalists,  and  at  no  very  distant  period,  a  popu- 
lous manufacturing  village  may  be  expected  to  grow  up 
within  its  limits. 

It  has  three  post  offices,  and  contains  about  1000  in- 
habitants. 

Flymouth,  is  bounded  N.  E.  by  Kingston  and  Dallas; 
S.  E.  by  the  Susquehanna,  which  separates  it  from 
Wilkes-Barre,  Hanover  and  Newport;  S.  W.  by  Union; 
and  N.  W.  by  Lehman  and  Dallas. 

That  part   of  Plymouth   which  lies  in   the   valley  of 

Wyoming,  consists  mainly,  of  the  richest  alluvial  soil 

A  great  part  of  its  surface  is  mountainous;  but  its  moun- 
tains are  generally  of  gentle  accUvity,  and  will  admit  of 
cultivation. 

The  Plymouth  coal   mines  have  been   worked  to  a 
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greater  extent,  and  with  more  judgment  and  skill,  than 
any  otlier  in  the  valley. 

The  Connecticut  settlers,  originally  appropriated 
lands  in  this  township,  for  the  support  of  scliools,  from 
which  very  considerable  aid  to  that  object,  is  now  de- 
rived. Its  citizens  have  established  an  academy,  or  high 
school,  in  which  the  languages,  and  the  higher  branches 
of  an  English  education,  are  taught. 

The  exports  of  Plymouth  are  coal  and  grain. 
It  lias  two  post-offices,  and  contains  about  1200  inhabi- 
tants. 

ProuWeiice,  is  bounded  N.  E.  by  Blakely,  S.  E.  by 
Covington;  S.  W.  &  S.  by  Pittston,  W.  by  Exeter,  &  N. 
W.  by  Falls. 

There  is  much  good,  and  well  cultivated  land  along 
the  Lackawannock,  in  this  township.  Most  of  its  sur- 
face is  mountainous,  but  much  of  it  may  be  cultivated. 
Anthracite  coal  is  found  here  in  abundance,  and  is 
easily  mined;  the  Lackawannock  and  the  Roaring  brook, 
furnish  mill  power  to  an  indefinite  extent. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Great  Bend  turnpike  passes 
through  its  northern  division,  and  the  Luzerne  and 
Wayne  county  turnpike,  has  its  commencement  here. — 
A  village  called  CentreviUe  has  been  recently  laid  out 
upon  the  river,  which  is  fast  improving. 

The  local  position  of  Providence,  in  relation  to  the 
great  projected  improvements  in  this  quarter,  its  im- 
mense water  power,  extensive  coa!  mines,  and  valua- 
ble timber  all  combine  to  render  its  projects  of  increas- 
ed population  and  improvement,  highly  flattering. 
Lumber,  grain  and  whiskey,  are  its  principal  exports. 
It  is  situate  about  17  miles  N.  E.  from  Wdkes-Barre; 
has  a  post-office,  and  contains  about  1000  inhabitants. 

iSalem,  is  bounded  N.  E.  and  S.  E.  by  the  Susque- 
hanna, which  separates  it  from  Nescopeck;  S.  W.  by 
the  county  of  Columbia;  and  N.  W.  by  Huntington 


The  greater  part  of  its  soil  will  admit  of  cultivation. 
The  river  side  of  this  township  is  well  settled,  and  pret- 
ty well  cultivated.  The  North  Branch  canal  passes 
through  it.  Anthracite  coal  has  been  found  m  its  hills, 
but  its  extent  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  Shickshin- 
ny.  Beach's,  and  several  other  streams  furnish  pretty 
good  mill  power. 

A  post-office  is  established  at  Beach  Grove,  in  this 
township,  the  residence  of  Nathan  Beach,  Esq.  who 
emigrated  with  his  family  when  an  infant  and  settled  in 
this  township  in  1769.  After  having  served  his  country 
during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  he  returned  and  set- 
tled near  the  spot  where  his  family  was  first  located,  and 
is  believed  to  be  the  only  man  living  who  resided  in  the 
valley  in  1769.     He  long  acted  as  a  magistrate,  and  re- 


bythe  Susquehanna,  which  separates  it  from  Eaton  and 
Windham; and  N.  W.  by  Braintrim. 

The  soil  along  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Tunkhannock  creek,  is  productive;  and  the  high 
lands,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  may  be  cultiva- 
ted, are  covered  with  valuable  timber,  consisting  of 
white  pine,  oak,  chcsnut,  &.c.  A  village,  advantageous- 
ly situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tunkahannock,  con- 
contains  a  post-office,  several  stores  and  mechanic's 
shops;  and  from  its  loca'.  position,  promises  to  be  a 
place  of  considerable  importance. 

It  produces  large  quantities  of  lumber,  and  some  of  the 
products  of  agriculture,  for  market. 

It  is  situate  about  28  miles  N.  of  Wilkes-Barre,  and 
contains  about  1200  inhabitants. 

Union,  is  bounded  N.  E.  by  Lehman  and  Plymouth ; 
S.  E.  by  the  Susquehanna,  which  separates  it  from 
Newport  and  Nescopeck,  S.  W.  by  Salem  and  Hunting- 
ton; and  N.  W.  by  Lycoming  county.  Surface  very 
uneven.  Much  of  it  may  be  cultivated.  Henlock's, 
Shickshinny  and  Huntington  creeks,  head  in,  or  flow 
through  this  township,  which  afl'ord  sufficient  mill  pow- 
er. The  North  Branch  canal  passes  through  it.  Its 
timber  and  agricultural  products  are  similar  to  those  in 
Huntingilon.   It  contains  about  800  inhabitants. 

U'in'tham,  is  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Susquehanna, 
which  separates  it  from  Braintrim  and  Tunkhannock; 
S.  E.  by  Eaton  and  Northmoreland;  S.  W.  by  Lehman; 
and  N.  W  by  the  county  of  Bradford. 

Its  surface  is  mountainous;  yet  it  contains  some  ex- 
cellent land.     Most  of  its  soil  will  admit  of  cultivation. 

The  big  and  little  Mahoopeny,  are  strong  and  never 
failing  mill  streams,  and  its  forests  contain  the  finest  of 
timber. 

It  produces  large  quantities  of  lumber  for  market;  and 
within  a  few  years,  considerable  attention  has  been  paid 


to  grazing,  and  several  dairies  have  produced  excellent 
cheese. 

It  is  situate  about  40  miles  N.  W.from  Wllkes-Barre, 
contains  a  post-office,  and  about  1000  inhabitants. 

IVilkes-Barre  township,  is  bounded  N.  E.  by  Pittston; 
E.  by  Bear  creek,  which  separates  it  from  Covington; 
S.  VV.  by  Hanover;  and  N.  W.  by  the  Susquehanna, 
which  seperates  it  from  Plymouth  and  Kingston. 

Its  name  is  derived  from  the  celebrated  John  Wilkes 
and  Colonel  Barre,  who  were  members  of  the  British 
Parliament  during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  and  took 
a  decided  part  in  favour  of  America,  against  the  mea- 
sures of  the  British  ministry. 

Wilkes-Barre  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  anthracite 

oal  formation,  and  contains  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of 


presented  the  county  for  several  years  in  the  Legisla-  j  this  valuable  mineral.  It  is  believed  that  no  portion  of 
ture.  He  is  now  enjoying  the  abundant  fruits  of  a  tern-  the  valley  affords  greater  facilities  for  the  transporta- 
perate  and  active  life.  tion  of  coal  to  the  Susquehanna,   or  ofl'ers   stronger,  in- 

Salem  produces  a  considerable  quantity  of  surplus  ducements  to  capitalists  to  engage  in  the  coal  trade, 
agricultural  products  for  market;  is  situate  about  20  than  the  coal  lands  in  AVilkes-Barre.  They  extend 
miles  S.  W.  from  Wilkes-Barre,  and  contains  about  900    from  the  river  back  to  near  the  top  of  the  mountain,  a 


inhabitants. 

Sugarloaf,  (so  named  from  a  mountain  which  at  a  dis- 
tance appears  shaped  like  a  sugar  loaf,)  is  bounded  N. 
E.  by  Hanover;  S.  E.  by  Northampton  county;  S.  by 
Schuylkill  county;  S.  W.  by  Columbia  county;  and  N. 
W.  by  Nescopeck  and  Newport. 

It  is  very  mountainous.  The  vallies  or  Nescopeck  and 
Black  creek, contain  some  excellent  land,  which  is  pret- 
ty generally  settled,  and  well  cultivated.  Its  streams 
afford  excellent  mill  sites. 

The  Berwick  and  Easton  turnpike  and  great  stage 
road  passes  through  it;  and  a  canal  is  in  contemplation 
across  the  Nescopeck  summit,  to  unite  the  waters  of  the 
Lehigh  and  Susquehanna. 

Its  population  is  German;  Exports,  the  various  kinds 
of  grain.     Conynghum,  in  this  township,   is  a  thriving 
and  prosperous  village,  where  there  is  a  post-office. 
Sugarloaf  contains  1200  inhabitants. 
Tunkahannock,  is  bounded  N.  by  Susquehanna  coun- 
ty; E.  by  Nicholson  and  Ablnglon;  S.  E.  by  Falls;  S.  W. 


distance  of  about  two  miles.  The  strata  are  from  six  to 
twenty  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  are  every  where  ex- 
posed where  Intersected  by  the  streams  and  rivulets 
from  the  mountain.  The  coal  is  of  a  brilliancy  and 
richness  rarely  equalled,  and  no  where  excelled,  in  the 
whole  anthracite  coid  formation. 

The  Borough  of  Wilkes  Barre,  in  this  township,  is  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  is  the  seat  of 
Justice  for  Luzerne  county.  It  contains  a  court  house, 
jail,  public  offices,  an  academy,  a  meeting  house,  an 
Episcopal  church,  eight  or  ten  stores,  a  number  of  me- 
chanics' shops,  and  about  one  hundred  dwelling  houses. 
"The  Wyoming  Bank  of  Wllkes-Barre"'  chartered  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1829,  has  now  (February 
1830,)  conimL-nced  its  operations.  From  the  general 
interest  felt  for  its  success,  and  from  the  known  charac- 
ter of  its  officers,  it  is  believed  It  will  contribute  largely 
towards  the  Improvement  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  The  number  of  Inhabitants  within  the  bo- 
rough is  probably  about  1200,  and  about  the  same  num- 
ber in  the  township. 
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The  Wilkes-Barie  Academy,  incorporated  in  1S06,  |  principal  tributaries  ofthe  Susquehanna,  from  the  east, 
has  deservedly  acquired  a  hig-h  reputation.  It  g-encral-  below  Sunbury,  as  far  south  as  the  Stony  creek,  be- 
ly  contains  from  twenty -five  to  fifty  students,  of  both  ]  tween  the  Kittaning'  and  Peter's  mountains,  in  Dauph- 
sexes,  pursuing  the  higher  branches  of  learning'.  The  ;  in  county.  Its  width  throug'h  the  vallies  of  the  Lack- 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  are  here  taught,  together  i  awannock  and  Wyoming,  is  from  one  to  five  miles.  It 
with  the  mathematics,  and  all   the  various   branches  of   is  seen  cropping  out  upon  the   hills  and  niouTitains,  on 


an  English  education.  Tliis  institution  has  produced 
some  respectable  scholars,  and  has  pri-'pared  numerous 
young  men  fe  enter  northern  colleges. 

The  Wyoming  Seminary,  for  the  education  of  young 
ladies,  rocenlly  established  at  Wilkes-Barre,  promises 
as  extensive  usefulness,  as  any  institution  of  tlie  kind 
in  our  country.  Under  the  cnre  of  Mrs.  Chnpman,  (the 
widow  ofthe  author  of  the  preceding  history)  its  prin- 
cipal, and  Miss  Trott.  her  assistant,  both  highly  accom- 
plished, and  well  qualified  instructors,  this  seminary  has 
excited  an  interest,  and  is  acquiring  a  reputation,  not 
usual  in  the  infxncy  of  institutions  ofthe  kind. 

From  tlie  general  healthiness  aftlie  valley,  and  the 
delightful  scenery,  and  natural  charms  which  it  affords — 
from  the  excellent  society  of  the  village — the  cheap- 
ness of  hving,  and  the  competency  of  the  instructors, 
the  schools  of  Wilkes-Barre  deservedly  merit  extensive 
patronage  and  support. 

In  conclusion  it  is  proposed  to  take  a  summary,  and 
more  connected  view  ofthe  anthracite  coal  formation, 
and  ofthe  improvements  in  progress,  and  in  contem- 
plation, in  this  interesting  region  of  country. 

The  origin  ofthe  anthracite  coal  formation,  has  been 
a  fruitlul  subject  of  speculation.  It  is  generally  be 
lieved  to  be  of  vegetable  origin,  and  there  are  certain- 
ly many  facts  which  naturally  lead  to  this  conclusion. 
Its  component  parls,  properties,  and  localities,  and  the 
various  vegetable  impressions  which  are  every  where 
plainly  to  be  seen  in  this  mineral,  and  also  In  the  slate 
rock,  which  generally  covers  it,  are  regarded  as  con- 
clusive evidences,  that  its  first  existence  depended  up- 
on vegetable  matter.  U  is  supposed  too,  that  its  first 
formation  was  in  horizontal  strata,  and  that  by  some 
great  convulsion  of  nature,  they  have  been  broken  up, 
and  the  fragments  thrown  into  the  situations  in  which 
they  are  now  found,  inclining  to  every  point  of  the 
compass,  and  in  every  position  from  horizontal  to  ver- 
tical. This  opinion  is  as  strongly  supported  by  appear- 
ances in  every  part  of  the  anthracite  coal  formation,  as 
is  the  fact  of  its  vegetable  origin. 

But  at  what  period,  and  by  what  means  such  im- 
mense  masses  of  vegetable  matter  were  collected,  and 
by  what  great  convulsion  of  nature  they  were  broken 
up  after  their  formation,  are  problems,  the  solutions  of 
which,  are  left  eutirely  to  conjecture.  No  history 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  furnishes  any  satisfactory 
data  by  which  these  enquiries  can  be  answered.  In- 
deed, it  would  seem  very  difficult  to  sustain  this  theo- 
ry, without  intrenching  upon  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  creation,  and  the  unbroken  chain  of  history  since 
that  period. 

To  suppose  this  mineral  a  primitive  material  in  the 
formation  ofthe  earth;  that  it  has  undergone  some  mu- 
tations in  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  that  its  original  situa- 
tion was  materially  changed — its  strata  divided,  and 
thrown  into  different  positions,  when  "the  fountains  of 
tlie  great  deep  were  broken  up,"  would  certainly  re- 
lieve the  subject  from  most  of  the  difficulties  in  which 
science  involves  it,  without  impeaching  the  integrity  of 
the  sacred  history,  or  detracting  from  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  ofthe  great  Author  and  Maker  of  all  things. 
The  anthracite  coal  formation,  in  this  region,  com- 
mences near  the  head  waters  ofthe  Lackawannock,  in 
Wayne  county  and  extends  down  the  valley  of  that 
stream  to  the  Susquehanna  river,  at  the  head  of  the 
Wyoming  valley;  thence  down  the  valley  of  Wyoming, 
to  its  southern  extremity.  Mere  its  strata  are  lost  in  the 
mountains,  until  they  agam  make  tlieir  appearance  at 
the  Beaver  meadows,  and  Mauch  Chunk,  in  North- 
ampton county,  at  the  head  waters  ofthe  Schuylkill,  in 
Schuylkill  county,  and  near  the  sources  of  most  of  the 


each  side  of  the  Lackawannock,  (and  in  many  places 
forming  the  bed  of  that  stream,)  through  the  townships 
ofBlakely,  Providence,  and  part  of  Pittston,  where  it 
reaches  the  Susquehanna — thence  it  extends  through 
Pittston,  Wilkes-Barre,  Hanover  and  Newport,  upon 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  has  been  extensively  mined  in  Plymouth, 
upon  the  west  side  of  the  river.  It  has  also  been  dis- 
covered on  the  west  side  of  the  river  in  Kingston,  in 
the  valley  of  Wyoming,  and  in  Salem  and  Huntingdon, 
S.  W.  ofthe  valley.  Its  general  range  is  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  and  its  length  not  far  from  seventy 
miles. 

There  are  four  orfive  different  strata  of  coal,  varying 
from  six  to  twenty-four  feet  in  thickness,  with  interve- 
ning strata  of  coarse  sand  stone  and  slate;  which  latter 
immediately  covers  the  coal,  and  contains  innumerable 
vegetable  impressions.     These  different  strata  may  be 
traced  from  ne.ar  Carbondale,  to  the  foot  of  the  Wyo- 
ming valley,  as  they  are  intersected  by  ravines  formed 
by  the  mountain  streams,  for  the  distance  of  more  than 
fifty  miles.     The  dip  ofthe  coal  strata  varies  from  five 
to  fifteen  degrees.     Their  inclination,  it  is  believed,  is 
less  where  the  surface  ofthe  earth  is  level,  .and  is  great- 
er, and  more  irregular,  where  the  surface  is  broken  and 
uneven.     Their  inclination,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found 
generally  to  correspond  very  nearly  with   that   of  the 
surface  of  the  superincumbent  earth  or  rock.     These 
circumstances  are  most  favorable  to  mining  operations. 
No  examinations  have  as  yet  been  made  with  the  au- 
ger, to  ascertain  whether  the  strata  exposed  by  the  in- 
tersection of  rivulets,  are  continuous  throughout  this 
extensive  coal  formation;  but  every  appearance    indi- 
cates that  such  is  the  fact.     The  same  number  of  stra- 
ta appear,  (where  exposed,)  in  the  same  range,  and  of 
the  same   thickness;  and  although   they  may   be  fre- 
quently ruptured  transversely,  as  well  as  longitudinally, 
yet  the   great  fragments  remain  without   any  material 
change  of  position.   This  last  remark  is  intended  to  ap- 
ply more  particularly  to  the  Wyoming  and  Lackawan- 
nock vallies,  where  the  ceal  strata  are  believed  to  be 
more  regular,  and  their   dip   less,    and  more  uniform, 
than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  anthracite  coal  forma- 
tion. 

If  the  data  which  are  here  furnished  approximate  near 
the  truth,  this  coal  tract  contains  more  than  Jive  thou- 
sand millions  of  tons  of  this  mineral,  which  at  six  cents 
perton,  in  the  mine,  will  amount  to  more  than  three 
hundred  millions  of  dollars . 

The  coal  localities,  from  which  the  greatest  facilities 
of  access  are  afforded  to  the  Susquehanna,  or  to  the 
canal,  (if  it  should  be  extended  through  the  Wyoming 
valley,  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,)  are  those  of 
Wilkes-Barre  and  Pittston,  on  the  east,  and  of  Ply- 
mouth, on  the  west  side  ofthe  river;  and  of  these,  the 
coal  of  Wilkes-Barre  and  Plymouth,  for  thickness  and 
extent  of  strata,  have  a  decided  preference. 

That  the  Wyoming  coal  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
any  ofthe  anthracite  species,  is  known  to  every  prac- 
tical man  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  admitted  by 
every  mineralogist,  and  man  of  science,  who  has  visited 
the  country  and  examined  for  himself.  That  it^  extent, 
thickness  of  strata,  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  mi- 
ned, and  the  facilities  which  its  localities  afford  for  its 
transportation  to  the  Susquehanna,  or  to  the  canal  when 
constructed,  are  not  here  over-rated,  a  partial  exami- 
nation upon  the  gi  ound,  will  furnish  the  most  clear  and 
satisfactory  evidence. 

But  notwithstanding  the  extent,  the  richness,  and 
other  advantages  of  this  coal  tract,  so  well  calculated  to 
attract  capitalists,  and  encourage  improveincnls,  it  still 
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remains  comparatively  very  little  known  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. Tl«e  lute  Gov.  Clinton  of  New  York,  knew,  and 
ajjpreciated  its  value;  and  in  his  last  message  to  the 
Legislature,  urged  the  opening  of  every  practicable 
avenue,  by  canal  and  rail  road,  to  those  extensive  and 
inexhaustible  mines.  They  h.ive  been  reached  near 
their  extreme  north-eastern  extent,  at  the  expense  of 
two  millions,  by  a  company  of  enterprizing  citizens  of 
that  great  state,  aided  by  her  legislature.  Hesidcs  this, 
no  other  avenue  has  been  opened  (Feb.  1830)  to  this 
invaluable  mineral.  It  remains  locked  up  in  its  native 
hills  and  mountains,  and  will  there  repose  urdistiubed, 
until  other  facilities  are  afforded  for  its  transportation, 
than  the  hazardous,  expensive,  and  frequently  disas- 
trous floods  of  the  Susquehanna. 
Improvements, 
The  turnpike  ro.ads  now  finished,  and  which  have 
been  referred  to  under  different  heads  in  this  appen- 
dix, are  here  enfimerated,  and  their  extent  pointed  out: 
The  Milford  and  Owego,  crosses  the  N.  E.  angle  of 
the  county,  and  passes  through  Blakeley  and  Green- 
field townships.  This  is  the  shortest,  and  most  expe- 
ditious stage  route  from  the  city  of  New  York,  to  the 
western  part  of  that  state. 

The  Wilkes-Barre  and  Clifford,  is  completed  from  the 
Cochecton  and  Great  Bend  turnpike  in  Susquehanna 
county,  to  Blakely,  upon  the  Lackawannock,  in  Luzerne 
county,  from  which  there  is  a  good  road  to  Wilkes- 
Barre.  It  passes  through  the  Tillage  of  Dundaff,  in 
Susquehanna,  and  Greenfield  and  Blakeley,  in  Lu- 
zerne. On  this  road,  a  triweekly  stage  is  established. 
The  Luzerne  and  Wayne  county,  passes  through 
Providence  and  Blakeley,  intersecting  the  Philadelphia 
and  Great  Bend,  the  Easton  and  Belmont,  and  the  Mil- 
ford  and  Owego  turnpikes. 

The  Carbondale  road,  formed  by  the  Hudson  and 
Delaware  Canal  Company,  and  extends  from  Carbon- 
dale  to  the  Milford  and  Owego  turnpike,  at  Rix's  Gap. 
The  Philadelphia  and  Great  Bend,  passes  through 
Covington,  Providence,  Abington  and  Nicholson  town- 
ships. 

The  Abington  and  Waterford,  commences  in  Abing-' 
ton,  and  passes  through  Nicholson  and  Tunkhannock. 
The  Wilkes-Barre  and  Bridge  water,  passes  through 
Kingston,  Exeter,  Northmoreland,  Eaton  ;.nd  Tunk- 
hannock. On  this  road  a  tri-weekly  stage  is  establish- 
ed, from  Philadelphia  to  Buffalo,  and  a  daily  stage  from 
the  city  of  Washington  to  Sackett's  Harbour.  The 
traveller  for  health  or  for  pleasure,  could  not  select  a 
more  favourable  route  for  a  summer's  excursion  than 
this;  and  whilst  he  would  be  highly  gratified  with  the 
wild,  romantic  and  picturesque  prospects  which  every 
where  present  themselves,  he  could  not  deny  himself 
the  pleasure  of  lingering  a  while  in  the  delightful  val- 
ley of  Wyoming,  in  viewing  its  natural  curiosities,  and 
in  surveying  its  mineral  treasures. 

The  Easton  and  Wilkes-Barre,  passes  through  Wilkes 
Barre  and  Covington,  and  is  part  of  the  great  stage 
route  mentioned  above. 

The  Berwick  and  Newtown,  passes  through  Hunt- 
ington township,  and 

The  Berwick  and  Easton,  passes  through  Nescopeck 
and  Sugarloaf.  On  these  two  latter,  triweekly  stages 
are  established. 

Besides  these,  acts  have  been  passed  for  the  incor- 
poration of  companies,  to  make  several  artificial  roads 
in  the  county.  The  most  important  of  which  at  pre- 
sent, are  from  AVilkes-Barre,  through  Solomon's  Gap, 
to  Lowrytown,  upon  the  Lehigh,  a  distance  of  little 
more  than  twenty  miles;  and  from  Carbsndale  down 
the  Lackawannock  about  ten  miles.  These  roads  are 
of  great  interest  to  the  public,  and  it  is  hoped  they  will 
soon  be  commenced. 

Canals  and  Rail  Roads. 
An  act  has  been  passed  to  incorporate  a  company  to 
construct  a  canal  from  the   Susquehanna  river,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nescopeck  creek  up  the  valley  of  that 


stream,  thence  across  the  summit,  and  down  Wright's 
creek  to  the  Lehigh,  a  distance  of  thirty-seven  miles. 
This  route  was  examined  by  Moncure  Kobinson,  a  dis- 
tinguished Engineer,  under  the  direction  ot  the  board 
of  canal  commissioners,  in  the  summer  of  1828,  and  was 
found  to  be  well  adapted  to  this  improvement.  A  su- 
perabundant supply  of  water  can  be  introduced  upon 
the  summit,  by  *  comparatively  short  feeder.  This 
point,  it  is  believed,  possesses  advantages  over  every 
other  in  Pennsylvania,  tor  a  continuous  water  communi- 
cation between  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware;  and 
will,  at  some  day,  be  the  great  thoroughfare  through 
which  much  of  the  immense  tonnage  of  the  upper  Sus- 
quehanna will  pass  to  Philadelpliia. 

The  distance  by  this  route  and  the  North  Branch 
canal,  from  Wilkes-Barre  to  the  mouth  of  Wrights' 
creek,  will  be  about  sixty-five  miles;  whereas,  from 
Wilkes-Bari-e,  through  Solomon's  Gap,  to  the  same 
point  upon  the  Lehigh,  the  direct  distance  is  but  eleven 
miles.  It  is  believed  that  a  rail  road,  overcoming  the 
elevation,  (which  is  considerable,)  by  lifts  and  levels, 
might  be  located  between  these  points,  within  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles.  It  would  then  be  questionable 
wheter  the  distance  gained  would  compensate  for  the 
delay,  trouble  and  expense  of  the  necessary  transferof 
tonnage  from  canal  boats  to  railroad  carriages,  and  vice 
versa. 

An  act  has  also  been  passed  for  the  incorporation  of 
a  company  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  or  rail  road 
from  the  Water  Gap  of  the  Delaware  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Lackawannock,  at  the  head  of  the  Wyomingvalley. 
This  route  was  also  examined  by  Mr.  Robinson;  and  no 
doubt  is  entertained  that  a  rail  road  may  be  advantage- 
ously located  between  these  points.  The  distance  is 
about  fifty  miles.  This  improvement  was  intended, 
both  as  a  connection  between  the  Delaware  and  North 
Branch  divisions  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  and  as 
an  extension  of  the  line  of  communication  between  the 
Hudson  and  the  Susquehanna,  by  the  contemplated 
Orange  and  Sussex  canal.  These  great  improvements 
were  projected  with  the  view,  almost  exclusively,  of 
penetratmg  the  Wyoming  coal  region,  and  were 
among  the  great  objects  recomended  by  the  lamented 
Clinton,  in  his  Last  message  to  the  Legislature.  They 
are  certainly  worthy  of  the  attention,  if  not  of  the  states 
interested,  at  least,  of  individuals  of  capital  and  enter- 
prise. 

An  act  has  also  been  passed  for  incorporting  a  Com- 
pany to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Lackawannock. 
That  this  improvement  will  be  effected,  there  can  be 
little  doubt.  The  distance  from  Carbondale,  at  the 
termination  of  the  improvements  of  the  Hudson  and 
Delaware  Canal  Company,  to  the  Susquehanna,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lackawannock,  is  about  twenty-three 
miles.  Extend  the  North  Branch  canal  sixteen  miles, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  Lackawannock,  would  cen- 
nect  it  with  the  improvements  of  the  above  company, 
and  pass  throughout  its  whole  extent,  through  a  portion 
of  the  richest  coal  formation  on  earth.  This  coal  tract, 
except  at  Carbondale,  is  worthless,  without  this,  er 
some  other  improvement,  to  facilitate  transportation. 

Anactfor  the  incorporation  of  a  company,  has  also 
been  obtained,  for  making  a  rail  road  from  the  Lacka- 
wannock coal  mines,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chenango 
river,  on  the  Susquehanna.  This  improvement  was 
likewise  referred  to,  and  recemmended  by-  Governor 
Clinton,  in  his  last  message.  If  the  Chenango  canal 
should  be  undertaken,  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  the 
citizens  of  New  York,  will  be  embarked  in  this  great 
work,  and  ensure  its  execution. 

The  communication  from  the  Hudson  river  to  Car- 
bondale, the  work  of  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal 
Company,  which  has  been  frequently  referred 
to,  is  by  canal  from,  the  Hudson  to  the  Delaware, 
near  Carpenter's  Point;  hence  up  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Delaware,  to  the  mounth  of  the  Lackawaxen;  thence 
crossing  the  Delaware  by  a  pool  formed  by  a  dam  across 
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that  river, and  up  the  Lackawaxen  to  Honesdale,  at  the    canal:  but  when  to  this,  is  superadded  the  immense 
forks  of  the  Dybeny,  where  it  terminates  in  an  artificial    amount  of  iron  from  the  middle  counties  of  Pennsylva- 


basin,  a  distance  of  little  more  than  one  hundred  miles; 
thence  by  a  rail  road  across  the  Lackawannock  moun- 
tain, to  Carbondale,  sixteen  miles. 

The  persevering  exertions  of  this  company,  in  over- 
coming difficulties,  which  a  few  years  since  would  have 
been  regarded  as  insurmountable,  entitle  them  to  every 
praise.  The  operations  upon  their  rail  road  was  ori- 
ginally designed  to  be  c.irried  on  by  stationary  and  lo- 
comotive engines;  but  in  consequence  of  the  short  cur- 
vatures, which  the  structure  of  the  country  rendered 
necessary  and  the  great  weight  of  the  locomotive  en- 
gines, tlie  company  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
substituting  horse  power  ypon  the  levels  for  the  pre's- 
ent.  The  stationary  engines  operate  well,  and  the 
company  have  been  for  several  months,  during  tliis  sea- 
son, (1829)  transporting  over  their  rail  road,  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  to  two  hundred  tons  of  coal  per  day. 
They  have  triumphed  over  many  difficulties,  and  it  is 
hoped  and  believed,  with  some  trifling  alterations,  and 
improvements,  which  experience  will  suggest,  they 
will  shortly  realize  from  their  labours  a  rich  and  well 
merited  reward. 

Most  of  the  foregoing  canal  and  rail   road  improve- 
ments, and  others  not  referred  to,  have  been  projected 


nia,  and  the  merchandize  from  Philadelphia,  which  will 
ascend  this  canal  to  supply  the  extensive  regions  bor- 
dering upon  the  lakes;  and  the  salt,  the  plaster,  and 
the  agricultural  products  which  will  descend  through 
this  avenue,  and  seek  a  market  in  Pennsylvania;  the  in- 
come from  this  improvement  will  be  swelled  to  an 
amount  far  exceeding  the  most  sanguine  calculations. — 
In  short,  until  all  these  sources  of  commerce  are  dried  . 
up  or  exhausted,  which  thousands  of  years  will  not  be 
able  to  accomplish,  the  North  Branch  canal  must,  and 
will  be  one  of  the  most  productive  portions  of  the  great 
system  of  improvement  in  Pennsylvania. 


JtDGE    YEATES   VISIT     TO     BRADDOCK'S 
FIELD. 

[Communicaled.] 
"PlTTSBDBRH,   AugUSt  21th,   \776. 

Dear  Sir. — We  yesterday  made  a  party  to  visit  Brad- 
dock's  Field.  We  went  in  a  large  canoe  with  six  oars, 
fourteen  persons  in  number.  A  platform  was  raised 
on  each  end  for  a  place  to  sleep  and  then  hoop  poles 
bent  over  about  four  feet  in  height  on  which  blankets 


were  stretched  to  keep  off  sun  or  rain.     We  were  well 
by  citizens  and  capitalists  of  New  York,  with  the  view  I  supplied  with  provisions  and  refreshments.     One  of  our 


of  reaching  this  extensive  coal  tract;  and  most,  if  not  all 
of  them,  when  (Executed,  will  be  of  great  and  lasting 
advantage  to  this  section  of  the  state.  But  no  improve- 
ment in  this  quarter,  excites  so  much  interest,  and  pro- 
duces so  much  anxiety  for  its  extension  and  early  com- 
pletion, as  the  North  Branch  Canal.  This  important 
work  was  projected  by  Pennsylvania,  and  is  designed 
exclusively  for  her  benefit;  and,  without  undervaluing 
other  interests,  nothing  is  hazarded  in  pronouncing  it 
the  most  i)romising  portion  of  the  great  system  of  im- 
provement now  in  progress  of  execution.  But  before 
this  section  of  the  country,  or  the  State,  can  reap  any 
advantages  from  this  improvement,  it  must  be  extended 
to  the  head  of  the  Wyoming  valley,  so  as  fully  to  pene- 
trate the  coal  formation;  and  before  the  full  advantages 
of  this  improvement  can  be  realized,  it  must  be  extend- 
ed to  the  New  York  line,  and  there  connected  with  the 
Chemung  canal. 

The  distance  from  Nanticoke,  the  point  at  which  the 
canal  is  now  under  contract,  to  the  State  line,  is  one 
hundred  and  six  miles.  The  Chemung  canal  is  now 
(Dec.  18291  advertised  for  contract,  from  the  Seneca 
lake  to  Newtown,  within  fourteen  miles  of  the  State 
line;  and  these  fourteen  miles  are  over  almost  a  dead 
alluvial  level,  presenting  no  difficulties  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  canal.  When  the  North  Branch  canal  shall  be 
extended,  and  a  connection  formed  with  the  Seneca 
lake  the  richest  and  fairest  portion  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  will  pour  its  agricultur;!  and  mineral  products 
into  the  lap  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  ceaseless  and  never 
ending  stream.  This  may  now  be  thought/«nc)/,.  but  if 
Pennsylvania  is  true  to  her  interests,  il  willbefad. 

The  distance  from  New  York,  byT 
the  F.iie  canal,  and  the  Seneca  river  v 379  miles, 
the  outlet  of  the  Seneca  lake,  is         _) 
From  Philadelphia  by  the  Union, T 
Pennsylvania  and  Chemung  Canals,  CoGl  miles. 

to  the  head  of  Seneca  lake,  is  j 

Difference  in  favor  of  Philadelphia,  18  miles. 
To  this  advantage  indlsiance,  may  be  added  the  facts, 
that  from  the  Seneca  to  Philadelphia,  by  the  Union  or 
Nescopeck  canals,  the  trouble,  expense  and  delay  of 
transhipment,  would  be  avoided,  which  must  be  incur- 
red by  the  Erie  canal: — that  the  Pennsylvania  canal  will 
be  open  for  several  weeks  earlier,  and  several  weeks 
later,  in  the  season,  than  the  Erie  canal;  and  that  Phila- 
delphia is  often  found  to  be  a  better  market  than  New 
York  for  the  staples  of  the  "Lake  country." 

The  coal  tonnage  of  the  ^Vyoming  valley  alone,  it  is 
believed,  will  be  sufficient  to  support  the  North  Branch 


companions  played  delightfully  on  a  German  flute,  our 
time  therefore  did  not  pass  heavily  while  we  ascended 
the  Monongahela.     We  arrived  .at  the  Field  in  about  4 
hours;    we  made  a  hearty  dinner  not  far  from  the  battle 
ground,  near  a  fine  spring — it  was  wise  in  eating  before 
we  visited  the  field,  for  I  would  have  had  but  little  ap- 
petite if  we  had  pursued  a  difTerent  course.     When  we 
commenced  our  ramble  our  hearts  sickened;  the  sculls 
and   bones   of  our  nnburied  countrymen  met  our  eyes, 
and  we  cdnteniplated  in  imagination  as  an  event  but  re- 
cently happened.      Any  person  of  common  humanity 
would  have   experienced  pain  from  the  reflection  that 
between  five  and  six  hu'ndred  brave  men  fell  victims  to 
the  merciless  savages.     The  marks  of  cannon  and  mus- 
ket balls  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  trees,  many  of  the 
impressions  are  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.       My  in- 
dignation was  greatly  excited  against  the  commander  of 
the  British   army,   in  suffering  so  many   brave   men  to 
perish  from  an   obstinate  adherence  to  European  rules 
of  war.     The   observations  I  heard  Sir  Francis  Halket 
make  of  the  disasters   of  that  oloody  day,  and  his  filial 
expressions  of  affection   to    the  memory  of  his  worthy 
father.  Sir  Peter  Halket,  rushed  to  my  recollection.   My 
feelings  were  heightened  by  the  warm  and  glowing  nar- 
ration of  that  day's  events  by  Dr.  Walker,   who  was  an 
eye  witness.      He  pointed  out  the  ford  where  the  army 
crossed  the  Monongahela(below  Turtle  creek  StJOyds.) 
a  finer  sight  couM  not  have  been  beheld,  the  shining 
barrels  of  the  muskets,  the  excellent  order  of  the  men, 
the  cleanliness  of  their  appearance,  the  joy  depicted  on 
every  face  at  being  so  near  Fort  llu  Quesne,  the  high- 
est object  of  their  wishes — the  music  re-echoed  through 
the  mountains.     How  brilliant  the  morning — how  mel- 
ancholy the  evening!     The  Savages  and  French  had 
hardly  an  idea   of  victory   when  they  made  the  attack. 
Braddock  appeared  almost  to  have  courted  defeat.     A- 
gainst  every  remonstrance  of  Sir  Peter  Halket,  Major 
Washington,  and   others  of  his  officers,    he  refused  to 
let  a  man  leave  his  rank;  they  fired  in  platoons  against 
no  object — how  very   dispiriting  to   a   gallant  soldier; 
they  were  shot  down  in  whole  ranks.      The  enemy  ob- 
serving the  «n/a/uaZ(on  of  the   General,  felt  assured  of 
victory,  redoubled  their  exertions,  and  fired  with  such 
fatal  precision  as  to  cause  our  men  to  throw  away  their 
guns  and  run  off  in  the  greatest  disorder.      The  officers 
in  vain  attempted  to  arrest  their  course — they  were  com- 
pelled to  follow  their   example.      How  differently  did 
they  cross  the  river  now — without  arms,   order   or  mu- 
sic, the  hellish  yells  of  the  Indians,  and  the  groans  and 
shrieks  of  the  dying  and  the  wounded  falling  upon  their 
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ears.  I  will  not  pain  you  by  a  further  recital,  suffice  it 
that  the  enemy  pursued  them  no  fartlier  than  the  ford. 
The  dead  bodies  of  our  troops  were  sutt'ered  to  remain 
a  prey  to  wolves  and  crows.  When  the  English  took 
possession  in  1758  of  Fort  Pitt,  a  party  was  sent  out, 
who  buried  upwards  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  skulls. — 
Many  have  since  been  buried,  &.  many  remain  as  monu- 
ments of  our  shame.  That  the  enemy  derived  any  ad- 
Vantage  from  the  ground  I  cannot  believe,  their  real  ad- 
vantage consisted  in  their  mode  of  fighting  and  the  blun- 
der of  Braddock.  We  returned  home  late  in  the  even- 
ing, the  music  of  the  flute  was  delightful  and  solemnly 
impressive. 

What  a  waste  of  blood  and  treasure  has  this  little  spot 
cost  France,  England,  and  America.  The  prospects 
around  here  are  most  charming  on  the  Allegheny  and 
Monongahela,  and  the  walks  pleasant  beyond  descrip- 
tion. 1  had  often  heard  of  the  celebrated  fortress  of  Du 
Quesne  in  my  youth — what  is  it  now;  a  little  irregular 
ground,  a  few  graves,  and  the  fosse  of  the  Fort  are  on- 
ly visible.     I  remarked  the  grave  of  Col.  Clapham. 

Fort  Pitt  stands  100  yards  from  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
fronting  the  junction  of  the  waters.  A  garrison  and 
guard  retninds  me  that  we  are  still  in  a  state  of  warfare. 
May  God  grant  that  peace  may  soon  be  restored  lo  us, 
and  the  Liberty  of  our  country  placed  beyond  the  arm 
of  Tyranny  to  reach. 

Yours.  Stc.  J.  YEATES." 
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that  has  outstriped  the  anticipations  of  the  most  san- 
guine, the  hopes  of  the  most  patriotic,  the  day  dreanm 
of  the  most  visionary. 

Has  crime  diminished  as  the  prosperity  and  glory  of 
our  comon   country  has  increased?     Has   morality  ad- 
vanced as  cducatior.  has  been   disseminated?     Or,    has 
the  "sliU  small  voice  of  Christianity"  been  able  to  whis- 
per peace  through  our  land;  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  res- 
pected; to  throw  open  ihe  doorsof  our  prisons,  for  lack 
of  criminals  to  enclose  within  their  grated  walls?     I 
speak,  my  friends  from  the  knowledge  derived  from 
experience,  from  the  deep  and  distressing  convictions 
of  my  own  mind,  when  Isay  that  crime  is  on  the  increase, 
in  a  ratio  frii^htfully  beyond  the  increase  of  our  popula- 
tion, and  fully  proportioned  to  the  increase  of  our  pros- 
perity.    And, surely,  the   sun  never  shone  upon  that 
land  where  so  many  moral  elements  were  so  naturally 
combined  tor  the  suppression  of  vice;  where,  in    addi- 
tion to  mild  laws,  equally  dispensed,    so   much  eager- 
ness was  displayed,  so  much  perseverance  exerted,  so 
much  talent  was  brought  into  active   operation,  for  dis- 
pensing that  Word,  in  which  is  life,  and  joy,  and  hope. 
Evila  of  Intemperance. 
His  hardly  necessary  to  say,   that  that  which  is  con- 
taminating the  morals  of  youth,   destroying  the  physi- 
cal powers  of  manhood,  and  bringing  "grey  hairs  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave,"  is  ihefrceuse  of  spirituous  liquors." 
It  is  this  that  fills  the  cells   of  our   penitentiaries,    and 
supplies  the  gallows  with  its  victims:  it   is  this  which 
leads  to  crime  of  the  blackest  dye,  and  to  punishments 
of  the  most  awful  solemnity.     To  arrest  the  progress  of 
this  direful  vice,  exertions  are  making  in  this  and  ma- 
ny other  states  of  the  Union,  which   deserve  to  be  sus- 
tained by  the  moral  force   and  the  moral  examples  of 
every  Patriot  and  Christian.     If  this  one  crime  could  be 
prevented,  the  penitentiaries  would  be  deprived  of  their 
inmates,  the  scaffold  of  all  Us  victims. 

Did  the.  evils  of  intemperance  conclude  with  the 
death  of  its  victims— was  there  nothing  but  the  pesti- 
lence of  their  example,  or  the  mortification  of  their 
friends,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  bearable.  Put  when  its 
influence  is  seen  in  the  domestic  circle — when  the  para- 
dise of  the  fireside — the  social  comforts  of  home — the 
pleasures  of  the  paternal  board  are  converted  by  this 
fell  demon  into  an  earthly  hell— then  it  is  that  indigna^ 
tion  is  aroused— sympathies  excited — horror  raised  to 
its  highest  pitch,  and  every  sensitive  feehng  of  the 
human  breast  tortured  almost  to  madness. 
Means  of  Eef or  mat  ion. 
I  have  afforded  the  efforts  of  my  humble  talents,  to 
aid  in  the  operations  of  Temperance  Societies;  and  I 
shall  furnish  those  hints  which  a  long  professional  expe- 
rience with  the  work!  has  suggested  to  me  as  the  surest 
means  of  arresting  the  progress  of  drunkenness. 

And  first — 1  would  observe  that  Courts  and  Juries 
may  do  much  towards  the  suppression  of  this  abomina- 
ble vice.  If  Judges,  Grand  Jurors,  and  Traverse  Jurors, 
should  determine,  that  during  the  session  of  the  Court, 
they  would  totally  abstain  from  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquor;  if  they  would  recommend  to  the  oflScers  in  at' 
tendence,  to  witnesses  and  parties,  an  abstinence  as  en^ 
tire  as  their  own;  if  they  would  frown  indignantly  upon 
every  offer  on  the  part  of  suitors  to  treat  them,  or  tu 
treat  witnesses;  if  they  would  consider  tliemselves  in  the 
dignified  light  in  which  the  law  considers  them,  the 
guardians,  not  only  of  the  rights  of  their  fellow  citizens. 


attacking  Vice  in  Detail. 
It  seems  to  have  been  among  the  delusions  of  ./2/cAemy, 

that  a  specific  cure  could  be  found  for  every  disease. — 

It  has  been  equally  among  the   delusions  uf  Fhilusophy, 

that  a  specific  remedy   could  be  discovered  for  every 

moral  evil — but  that,  which  has  set  alchemy  at  defi- 
ance, as  relates  to  the  physical,  and   philosophy,  as  to 

Ihe  moral  diseases  of  mankind,  the  "still  small  voice  of 

religion,"  has  whispered  to  the  ear  of  faith,  as  regards 

the  moral  wants  of  the  human  family;  and  the  discovery 

has  been  reserved  to  this  age,  I  may, I  believe, safely  say, 

to  this  nation,  to  suppress  vice,  by  attacking  it,not  in  the 

inass,butin  detail,  and  thus  to  prostrate  the  strong  holds 

of  thegreat  adversary  of  man, by  destroying  the  influence 

of  individual  vices  upon  the  human  character.   Whether 

we  consider  this  discovery  as  a  matter  of  human  inven- 
tion, guided  by  the  unerring  spirit   of  Christianity,  or 

whether  we  consider  it  as  a  suggestion  more  immedi- 
ately from  the  Source  of  all  wisdom  and  all  power,  when 

we  look  into  its  moral  results  we  cannot  fail  to  hail  it  as 

first  in  point  of  importance  to  llie  present  and  future 
fehcity  of  our  fellow  citizens.  Whether  this  view  has 
been  taken  of  it  (jy  others,  I  know  not;  but  to  nie  it  ap- 
pears that  the  plan  of  attacking  vice  in  detail,  by  form- 
ing associations  opposed  to  any  prevalent  immorality, 
and  by  inviting  all  the  Wise  and  good  to  unite  in  its  sup- 
pression; is  a  discovery  that  would  of  itself,  entitle  its 
projector  to  an  elevated  niche  in  the  temple  of  immor- 
tality. 

Increase  of  Crime. 
During  the  last  twelve  years,  it  has  been  my    lot   to 

preside  in   a   court  possessing  criminal  jurisdiction. —    „ ,  ,  _ 

iVithin  that  period  our  portion  of  the  country  has  un-  but  of  the  decorum,  the  morals,  the  order  and  peace  of 
dergone  singular  vicissitudes;  from  a  s\ate  of  prosperity  I  society,  much  would  be  done  towards  that  species  of 
we  have  been  reduced  to  one  of  deep  distress,  and  reform  for  which  we  so  anxiously  look. — But  it  is  not 
have  been  gradually  again  raised,  through  the  smiles  of  only  the  duty  of  citizens  called  upon  to  execute  pubhc 
abenign  Providence,  lo  a  height  of  prosperity  rarely  trusts,  and  dispense  the  laws  of  the  country,  to  keep 
equalled,  never  excelled. — In  population,  in  wealth,  in  their  heads  clear,  their  minds  untainted  and  their  con' 
thediffussion  of  knowledge,  in  public  improverhents,  stitutions  entire — but  is  the  immediate  interest  of  all 
in  the  facilities  of  communication,  in  the  advance  of  ag-  ]  that  are  concerned  in  the  administration  ot  justice  to 
t-iculiure  and  manufactures,  in  the  general  influence  ofl  keep  themselves  free  from  excess.  What  can  be  more 
religious  institutions,  all  has  gone  on  with  a  celerity  humble  than'a  bench  of  justice  profaned  by  a  drunken 
Vol.,  VI.  14 
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ruffian  in  the  form  of  Judge — the  ermine  stained  by  the 
impurities  of  the  midnight  debauch,  or  the  senses 
reeling;  from  the  influence  of  the  intoxicating  draug-lit! 
Who  will  entrust  his  life,  his  liberty,  or  his  property:  to 
one  who  belches  rather  than  utters  his  judgments — 
who,  in  losing  his  sense  of  shame,  loses  all  sense  of  jus- 
tice' Who  can  bear  that  his  cause  should  be  decided 
by  a  Juror  given  to  dronkeness,  or  guilty  of  accepting 
treats  from  parties'  Or,  what  individual  can  be  safe, 
where  the  Grand  Juror  stumbles  into  the  box,  reeling 
from  the  effects  of  a  drunken  revel'  IIow  does  the 
credit  of  a  witness  sink,  when  you  have  seen  him  stag- 
gering in  the  streets;  and  how  impatient  do  you  feel  m 
hearing  the  cause  of  that  party,  whose  acquisitions  in  a 
court  of  justice  are  to  be  expended  in  the  tavern' 

Ifhowever  we  barely  count  the  cost  of  a  dissipated 
court  week,  it  amounts  to  something;  and  the  saving,  at 
the  end  of  a  term,  by  him  v/ho  is  guilty  of  no  excess,  is 
not  in  the  aggregate  unimportant.  And  when  he  re- 
flects on  his  return  home,  not  only  that  his  pocket  has 
been  improved,  but  that  his  character  for  morals,  for 
decorum,  for  sobriety  has  risen  in  the  estimation  of  his 
neighbor,  he  will  find  that  he  has  gained  an  inheritance 
for  his  family,  the  loss  of  which  neither  wealth  nor  plea- 
sure could  compensate. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  branch  of  our  sub- 
ject is  the  duty  that  devolves  upon  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  arbitrators,  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions. — 
What  can  be  more  detestable  in  society  than  a  magis- 
trate who  is  an  habitual  drunkard!  What  more  obnox- 
ious than  an  arbitrator,  who  pays  more  attention  to 
the  hquor  on  the  table,  than  the  testimony  in  the  cause? 
For  the  honor  of  the  country  it  were  to  be  wished,  that 
no  person  was  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  who  did 
not  posses  sufficient  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  station 
to  save  himself  from  this  indelible  disgrace  of  being  un- 
der the  influence  of  liquor  when  trying  his  causes. — 
How  greatly  would  it  tend  to  the  peace  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  to  the  prevention  of  htigati<.n,  could  the  com- 
mission of  a  justice  insure  his  entire  sobriety.  How  in- 
consistent, that  he  whose  duty  it  is  to  commit  for  drunk- 
enness, should  himself  be  a  drunkard?  How  longwill 
it  be  before  societywill  discharge  its  just  vengeance  upon 
the  lieads  of  those  who  thus  disgrace  public  stations' 

Whatever  may  be  thought  ol  the  arbitration  system, 
by  those  who  know  not  its  defects,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  it  has  done  more  to  encourage  drunken- 
ness than  all  other  causes  combined;  and  it  will  continue 
to  do  so,  unless  when  respectable  men  are  chosen  arbi- 
trators, they  utterly  refrain  from  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  and  insist  upon  an  entire  abstinence  by  both  the 
parties  and  witnesses  who  appear  before  them.  When 
we  reflect  that  scarcely  a  day  passes,  that  in  some  town- 
ship in  the  County,  causes  are  not  trying  before  justices 
ofthe  peace,  or  arbitrators  in  which  numbers  are  in 
attendance  as  suitors  or  witnesses,  it  is  inconceivable 
h©w  far  society  might  be  influenced  by  the  good  con- 
duct, example  and  recommendation  of  those  who  are 
thus  called  upon  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  to 
administer  the  laws  of  the  land.  If  parties  would  se- 
lect no  magistrate, or  arbitrators,but  those  of  known  tem- 
perance— if  these  would  refuse  to  drink,  or  to  meet  at 
taverns — and  if  all  good  citizens,  when  called  upon  to 
appear  on  such  occasions,  would  frown  upon  all  at- 
tempts at  treating  and  intoxication,  a  moral  influence 
would  soon  be  produced  that  would  go  far  to  root  out 
the  evil  of  intemperance  frem  amongst  us. 

Another  subject  which,  equally  with  those  that  have 
been  mentioned,  is  worthy  of  our  attention,  is  the  preva- 
lence of  intoxication  on  the  eve  of  an  election.  At  that 
period,  when  it  should  be  the  proud  boast  of  every  free- 
man, that  he  has  the  complete  exercise  of  his  judgment 
and  the  entire  benefit  of  discretion,  the  devotion  to 
drunken  excesses  appears  to  be  most  intense.  That  indi- 
vidual who  would  knock  down  another  who  would  offer 
him  a  bribe  for  his  suffrage,  and  indignantly  revolt  at 
any  attempt  to  coerce  his  vote,  tamely   submits  to  be 


treated  with  spirits,  become  hail  fellow  well  met  with 
the  hunter  after  office,  and  surrenders,  over  the  intox- 
icating beverage,  all  the  dignity  ofthe  freeman  and  the 
right  ofthe  citizen.  The  idea  of  purchasing  a  vote  by 
the  paltry  offer  of  a  glass  of  whisky  seems  too  contempt- 
ible for  a  moment's  serious  consideration.  Yet,  how 
many  surrender  their  right  of  suffrage,  when  stimulated 
by  liquor,  and  think  him  worthiest  of  their  support,  who 
renders  him  the  most  sociable  as  a  companion.  Degra- 
ding as  is  the  idea,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  he  who 
treats  most  liberally  has  the  fairest  chance  of  votes;  and 
he  who  drinks  freely  increases  his  probability  of  suc- 
cess. Nor  is  this  the  only  evil  to  be  obviated.  It  is 
but  too  seldom  inquired,  concerning  the  candidate  for 
office,  whether  he  is  temperate  in  his  habits  and  sober 
in  his  character.  Popular  and  plausible  manners  are 
often  a  recomendation  to  office,  in  those  to  whom  we 
would  rarely  trust  our  private  affairs;  and  that  which 
ought  ever  to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle,  habitual 
drunkenness,  has  hitherto  been  but  a  feeble  barrier  to 
official  elevation.  It  should  be  the  invariable  rule  with 
every  sober  minded  man,  tb  sustain  no  candidate  whe 
so  far  degrades  himself  as  to  offer  him  a  treat;  and  the 
maxim  of  every  candidate,  to  ask  no  office  at  the  risk  of 
rendering  a  fellow  citizen  a  drunkard.  Should  this 
course  be  pursued,  the  election  ground,  instead  of 
presenting,  as  it  too  frequently  does,  a  scene  of  riot  and 
drunkenness — of  oaths,imprecations and  assaults — would 
exhibit  the  dignified  aspect  of  freemen,  conscious  of 
their  elevated  rights,  exercising,  with  due  caution, 
their  momentous  duties,  and  giving  their  suffrages  in 
favour  of  the  virtue,  the  patriotism,  the  intelligence  of 
the  country. 

Temperance  Societies. 
Within  a  few  months  a  new  spirit  has  been  awakened, 
and  a  moral  force  exerted  for  the  suppression  of  this 
vice,  which  forms  a  new  era  in  the  eventful  history  of 
human  character.  The  formation  of  Temperance  Soci- 
eties, under  the  influence  of  a  benign  providence,  is 
creating  a  moral  revolution  in  the  opinions  of  men,  and 
rendering  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  as  disgraceful  as 
their  effects  are  deleterious.  Perhaps  it  is  not  easy 
now  to  ascertain  to  whom  the  credit  is  due  of  projecting 
an  institution,  the  benefits  of  which  are  now  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged in  the  remotest  corners  ofthe  land.  When 
these  societies  were  first  spoken  of,  they  were  treated 
with  obloquy  by  the  vicious,  and  were  received  with 
no  friendly  eye  by  many  of  the  wise  and  reflecting. — 
But  they  have  stood  the  test  of  scrutinj',  and  the  assaults 
of  vindictive  m:dice;  and  now  move  on,  in  serene  ma- 
jesty, increasing  in  numbers,  securing  the  respect  and 
combining  the  influence  of  all  that  is  good  and  intelli- 
gent in  the  community. 


PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  POTTSVILLE. 

We  are  sadly  in  want  of  mechanics  here.  A  half 
dozen  good  master  blacksmiths,  with  three  or  four  jour- 
neymen each,  would  find  plenty  of  business.  The 
horse-shoemaking  custom  is  immense.  A  regiment  of 
carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  stonemasons,  with  a  strong 
detachment  of  sober  labourers,  would  find  employment. 
House  painters  who  understand  mixing  paints  and  using 
them  without  daubing  the  floors,  are  very  rare  among 
us.  Our  town  supports  two  pa])er  hangers  handsome- 
ly; thirty-one  cents  a  piece  for  hanging  paper  is  too 
much:  a  little  competition  will  regulate  this  branch. — 
A  wheelwright,  a  cabinet-maker,  and  a  pump-borer 
might  crowd  in  amongst  us  to  advantage.  A  good  bar- 
bershop we  have  not  got.  Our  barbers  are  all  stationed 
in  the  bar-rooms  ofthe  taverns  for  want  of  room  else- 
where; the  accommodations  are  consequently  very  in- 
ferior. Oiu'  borough  would  support  a  tobacco  spinner 
and  good  cigar  maker.  We  see  no  reason  why  a  pot- 
tery would  not  succeed:  the  raw  material  is  abundant  in 
the  neighbourhood.  A  few  tanyards  in  the  suburbs 
would  find  plenty  of  hides,  w  hich  for  want  of  sale,  are 
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hung  up  under  our  noses,  this  hot  weatlier,  spreading 
pestilence  around,  and  destroying'  the  comfort  of  all 
the  families  within  reach  of  (heir  efHuvia.  We  are  glad 
to  hear  that  a  fine  was  inflicted  lately  on  a  person  for 
the  filthy  practice  alluded  to,  A  few  more  clean  Butch- 
ers, who  would  slaughter  out  of  town,  and  dtliver  their 
meat  to  the  citizens  with  a  pleasant  countenance,  would 
become  popular. 

We  really  want  a  good  clean  bakery  of  bread  and 
crackers,  and  half  a  dozen  huckbtershops.  We  have 
no  ice-houses,  and  no  milkmen  yet,  both  are  very  much 
wanted.  About  a  thimbleful  of  milk  for  a  cent  may  be 
had  sometimes,  after  a  real  hunt  through  the  lanes  and 
alleys,  nor  can  it  always  be  called  water-proof.  And  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  quantity  of  rum  consiuned,  we 
may  venture  to  hold  out  flattering  hopes  to  a  distiller. 
He  can  lay  up  a  good  store  of  grain  in  winter,  for  much 
of  which  he  might  barter  his  liquors:  he  cannot  fatten 
too  many  swine  on  the  malt  for  tliis  market.  A  rope- 
walk  ought  to  succeed.  An  eatinghouse,  on  the  plan  of 
the  New  York  Fulion  Market  shops  would  be  exactly 
adapted  to  this  place.  Our  hotels  charge  tliirty  seven 
and  fifty  cents  a  meal,  and  sleep  often  on  the  floor. — 
a  genteel  oyster  house  would  hit  exactly.  A  large  hat 
store,  with  a  manufactory  of  the  article  attached,  is 
much  wanted;  you  cannot  buy  a  hat  now  without  going 
to  a  grocery  and  liquor  store  for  ft.  A  tasty  fruit,  con- 
fectionary, and  mineral  water  establishment  would  be 
be  well  patronized.  More  dry-good  and  grocery  stores 
are  wanted.  It  is  high  time  that  the  union  of  all  kinds 
of  goods  and  wares,  wet,  dry,  soft,  hard,  and  greasy,  in 
one  room,  was  abolished.  A  snug  grocery  and  liquor 
store  has  lately  opened  here,  which  is  doing  an  elegant 
business.  A  dry-good  store  is  found  to  answer  very 
well.  Two  hardware  stores  are  doing  well.  A  new 
apothecary  store,  and  one  established  last  full,  are 
flourishing.  Goods  of  all  kinds  sell  enormously  high 
here,  for  want  of  competition.  Owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  houses,  the  business  is  in  the  hands  of  a  favoured  few. 
We  see  no  reason  why  a  snug  fancy  store  would  not  do 
business.  But  we  are  certain  there  would  be  no  mis- 
take in  a  good  millinery,  mantua-making  and  sewing 
establishment.  A  lady  can  get  nothing  in  the  line  of 
the  former  two  under  a  long  notice,  and  the  young  men 
dont  know  where  to  get  their  linen  made  up.  A  good 
saddlery  would  do.  A  bath  house  well  kept,  with  a- 
partments  for  both  sexes,  could  not  fail  to  receive  ex- 
tensive patronage  in  our  alternately  dusty  and  muddy 
borough.  About  twenty  women  who  would  hire  out 
to  wash  clotlies,  scrub  houses,  Sec.  might  earn  their  fif- 
ty cents  a  day  and  find  ample  employment.  A  hundred 
good  servant  girls,  who  know  how  to  stay  at  a  good 
place  when  procured,  would  make  their  dollar  a  week. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  more  boarding  houses  are 
wanted,  especially  for  the  midling  classes  of  persons. 
There  are  at  present  three  large  buildings  in  progress 
for  the  accommodation  ofthe  first  class,  which  when  fin- 
ished will  help  to  thin  the  floors  of  our  hotels,  which 
are  frequently  covered  at  night  with  persons  who  can- 
not find  beds.  Competition  in  tavern-keeping  would 
be  as  salutary  as  it  would  be  novel  in  this  town. 

Having  given  a  hasty  list  of  our  wants,  it  just  occurs 
to  us,  that  were  these  persons  to  come  here  en  masse, 
they  would  be  in  a  great  predicament  for  houses, 
wherein  to  put  their  families,  and  pursue  their  diff"erent 
avocations.  Those  who  are  here  can  hardly  live  for 
want  of  room.  For  our  part,  being  in  the  building  line, 
we  are  daily,  indeed  almost  hourly,  beset  with  applica- 
tions for  houses  to  rent.  No  capitalists  could  hit  upon 
a  better  investment  than  in  building  blocks  of  snug  sub- 
stantial houses  for  tradesmen  and  mechanics.  They 
would  not  pay  less  then  twelve  per  cent  per  annum. — 
The  present  scarcity  has  raised  rents  to  15  and  20  per 
cent.  

It  would  be  a  great  blessing  if  about  fifty  industrious 
farmers  from  the  lower  coimties  (who  at  the  end  uf  a 
hard  year's  labour  cannot  lay  by  a  sixpence)  would 


come  up  here  and  purchase  some  ofthe  uncultivated 
land  along  the  Malionoy  river,  10  or  IS  miles  from 
PottsviUe,  where  the  bottom  land  is  rich  loam,  and  the 
ridge  strong  redschale  and  susceptible  of  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation.  The  brightest  success  would  smile 
upon  tlieir  enterprize.  Many  a  fortune  is  waiting  lo  be 
plouffhed  up  by  some  favoured  farmer  in  the  few  fer- 
tile little  vallies  within  marketing  distance  from  this 
town. 

We  do  not  think  that  we  overstep  the  bounds  of  truth 
when  we  assert  that  PottsviUe  is  the  best  market  in  the 
state.  By  way  of  exercising  your  own  judgment,  take 
a  glance  at  our  price  current.  Hay,  j25  a  ton,  scarce 
and  quality  too  ofien  inferior;  straw,  20c  a  bundle, 
scarce,  and  the  bundles  about  half  the  weight  usual  in 
other  places;  flour,  $5.75  a  barrel,  scarce  and  as  we 
have  no  inspector  the  quality  is  often  very  inferior;  oats 
40c  a  bushel;  rye,  60c;  potatoes,  "5c;  fresh  butter,  16c 
a  pound,  ahvavs  verv  scarce;  any  kind  of  grease  resem- 
bling butter  commands  12ic;  eggs,  IS^c;  fowls,  40c  a 
pair,  scarce;  apples  as  big  as  a  hazzlenut  eagerly  car- 
ried ofTat  a  cent  a  piece;  garden  stuff's  bring  any  price 
your  conscience  permits  you  to  ask;  cattle  of  all  kinds, 
from  the  ox  to  the  sheep,  command  at  least 
as  high  a  price  as  in  Philadelphia;  milk,  a  thimble  full 
for  a  cent,  scarce;  cream  so  rarely  seen  that  no  price 
can  be  afiixed.  All  other  things'in  the  farmer's  line 
will  be  found  proportionate.  Manure  can  be  had  in 
abundance  for  a  trifle;  almost  for  the  hauling  it  away. — 
Let  any  enterprising  farmer  take  atrip  this  way  and 
satisfy  himself  of  the  correctness  of  these  representa- 
tions; and  when  he  finds  that  land  susceptible  of  good 
cultivation,  can  be  bought  for  ten  dollars  an  acre  on  a 
good  stream  10  or  15  miles  from  such  a  market,  he  will 
not  hesitate  a  moment  to  make  such  a  determination  as 
will  add  to  our  comfort,  and  ensure  to  himself  an  acces- 
sion of  wealth  and  the  real  independence  which  an  in- 
dustrious farmer  ought  to  enjoy. 

Miner's  Journal. 


From  Watson's  "Annals  of  Philadelpliia." 

KECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  ENTKY  OF  THE 

ARMY  INTO  PHILADELPHIA. 

Bt  a  Ladt. 

In  answer  to  my  esteemed  friend  Watson's  queries 
respecting  what  lean  remember  ofthe  state  of  things, 
facts,  and  the  expression  of  public  opinion  during  the 
memorable  years  of  1777  and  '78,  when  the  hostile  ar- 
my of  Great  Britain  occupied  Philadelphia,  I  will  give 
my  recollections  as  briefly  and  simply  as  I  can. 

I  can  well  remember  the  previous  gloom  spread  over 
the  minds  ofthe  inl,i;ibitants,  from  the  time  it  was  thought 
the  enemy  would  advance  through  the  Jeisies;  the  very 
darkest  hour  of  the  Revolution,  appearing  to  me  to  be 
that  preceding  tbe  capture  ofthe  Hessians  at  Trenton. 
The  tories  who  favoured  the  government  at  home,  (as 
England  was  then  called,)  became  elated,  and  the  whigs 
depressed.  This  may  account  for  a  good  deal  of  sever- 
ity that  was  used  before  the  constituted  authorities  of 
that  time  left  the  city,  in  visiting  the  inhabitants  and  in- 
specting what  stores  of  provisions  they  had,  taking  in 
some  instances  what  they  deemed  superfluous,  especial- 
ly blankets,  of  which  our  army  were  in  great  need.  Af- 
ter the  publ'c  authorities  had)  left  the  city  it  was  a  very 
gloomy  time  indeed.  We  knew  the  enemy  had  landed 
atthehcad  of  Elk,  but  of  their  procedure  and  move- 
ments we  had  but  vague  information;  for  none  were  left 
in  the  city  in  public  employ,  to  whom  expresses  would 
be  addressed.  The  d;»y  of  the  battle  of  Brandywine 
was  one  of  deep  anxiety.  We  heard  the  firing,  and 
knew  of  .an  engagement  between  the  armies  without  ex- 
pecting immediate  information  ef  the  result,  when  to- 
wards night  a  horseman  rode  at  full  speed  down  Chest- 
nut street,  and  turned  round  Fourth  to  the  Indian 
Queen  public  house;  many  ran  to  hear  w  hat  he  had  to 
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tell,  and  as  I  remember,  his  account  was  pretty  near  the  each  other,  that  it  seemed  as  if  you  could  not  pass  a 
truth.     He  told  of  Lafayette  being-  wounded.  I  hand  between  them,  near  to  where  the  navy  yard  now 

We  h;id  for  a  neighbour  and  an  intimate  acquain-  i  is — and  all  the  wharves  and  places  seemed  crowded. — 
tance,  a  very  amiable  Eng-lish  gentleman,  (H.  Gurney)  j  There  was  scarce  any  thing  to  sell  in  tlie  shops  when 
who  had  been  in  llie  British  army,  and  had  left  the  ser-  they  came  into  the  town,  and  the  paper  money  had  de- 
vice upon  marrying-  a  rich  and  excellent  lady  ot  Phila-  preciated  to  nothing.  I  remember  two  pieces  of  silk 
delphia,  some  years  before.  He  was  a  person  so  much  that  1  saw  on  sale  a  little  before  their  arrival,  at  100  dol- 
liked  and  esteemed  by  the  public,  that  he  remained  un-  lars  per  yard.  Tea  was  fifty  and  sixty  dollars  per  lb. 
molested  at  a  lime  when  the  Committee  of  Public  Safe-  The  day  of  the  battle  of  Germantown,  we  heard  the 
ty  sent  many  excellent  citizens  into  banishment  without  firing  all  day,  but  knew  not  the  result.  Towards  even- 
a  hearing,  upon  the  most  vague  &  unfounded  suspicion;  ing  they  brought  in  the  wounded.  The  prisoners  were 
but  contented  themselves  with  only  taking  his  word  of  carried  to  the  State-house  lobbies,  and  the  street  was 
honour  that  he  would  do  nothing  inimical  to  the  coun- 1  presently  filled  with  women  taking  lint  and  bandages, 
try,  nor  furnish  the  enemy  with  any  information.  He  I  and  every  refreshment  which  they  thought  their  suffer- 
endeavored  to  give  my   mother  confidence  that  the  in-     ing  countrymen  might  want. 

habitants  would  not  be  ill-treated.  That  we  should  General  Howe,  during  the  time  he  stayed  in  Philadel- 
be  all  well  dressed,  and  that  we  should  keep  our  houses  j  phia,  seized  and  kept  for  his  own  use,  Mary  Pember- 
closed.      The  army  marched  in  and  took  possession  of    ton's  coach  and  horses,  in  which  he  used  to  ride  about 


the  town  in  tlie  morning.  VVe  were  up-stairs,  and  saw 
them  pass  to  the  State-house;  they  looked  well,  clean, 
and  well  clad,  and  the  contrast  between  them  and  our 
own  poor  barefooted  and  ragged  troops  was  very  great, 
and  caused  a  feeling  of  despair — it  was  a  solemn  and 
impressive  day — but  I  saw  no  exultation  in  the  enemy, 
nor  indeed  in  those  who  were  reckoned  favourable  to 
their  success.  Early  in  the  afternoon  Lord  Cornwallis' 
suite  arrived,  and  took  possession  of  my  mother's  house. 
But  my  mother  was  appalled  by  the  numerous  train 
which  took  possession  of  her  dwelling,  and  shrank  from 
having  such  inmates;  for  a  guard  was  moimted  at  the 
door,  and  the  yard  filled  with  soldiers  and  baggage  of 
every  description;  and  I  well  remember  what  we 
thought  of  the  hatighty  looks  of  Lord  liawdon*  and  the 
other  aid-de-camp,  as  they  traversed  the  apartments. — 
My  mother  desired  to  speak  with  Lord  Cornwallis.  and 
he'attended  her  in  the  front  parlour.  She  told  him  of 
her  situation,  and  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  her  to 
stay  in  her  own  house  with  such  a   numerous   train  as 


the  town.  The  old  officers  appeared  to  be  uneasy  at 
his  conduct,  and  some  of  them  freely  expressed  (heir 
opinions;  they  said,  that  before  his  promotion  to  the 
chief  command,  he  sought  for  the  counsels  and  compa- 
nv  of  officers  of  experience  and  merit — but  now,  his 
companions  were  usually  a  set  of  boys — the  most  dissi- 
pated fellows  in  the  army. 

Lord  Howe  was  much  more  sedate  and  dignified  than 
his  brother;  really  dignified  for  he  did  not  seem  to  af- 
fect any  pomp  or  parade. 

They  were  exceedingly  chagrined  and  surprised  at 
the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  and  at  first  would  not  suffer 
I  it  to  be  mentioned.  We  had  received  undoubted  intel- 
ligence of  the  fact,  in  a  letter  from  Charles  Thomson, 
and  upon  communicating  this  circumstance  to  Henry 
Gurney,  his  interrogatories  forced  an  acknowledgment 
from  some  of  the  superior  officers,  that  it  was,  as  he 
said,  "alas!  too  true!" 

The  streets  seemed  always  well  filled  with  both  offi- 
cers and  soldiers,  and  I  believe  they  frequently  attend- 


composed  his  Lordship's  establishment.  He  behaved  |  ed  different  places  of  worship,  but  Friends'  meetings 
with  great  politeness  to  hei,  said  he  should  be  sorry  to  were  not  much  to  their  tastes.  They  had  their  own 
give  trouble,  and  would  have  other  quarters  looked  out     chaplains  to  the  different  regiments,  which  appeared  to 


for  him — they  withdrew  that  very  afternoon,  and  he 
was  accommodated  at  Peter  Reeve'.s,-!-  in  Second,  near 
Spruce  street, and  we  feit  very  glad  at  the  exemption — 
but  it  did  not  last  long— for  directly  the  Quarter-masters 
were  employed  in  billeting  the  troops,  and  we  had  to 
find  room  for  two  officers  of  artillery,  and  afterwards,  in 
addition,  for  two  gentlemen.  Secretaries  of  Lord  Howe. 

The  officers,  very  generally  t  believe,  behaved  with 
politeness  to  the  inhabitants,  and  many  of  them  upon 
going  away,  expressed  their  satisfaction  that  no  injury 
to  the  city  was  contemplated  by  their  commander.— - 
They  said,  that  living  among  the  inhabitants.and  speak- 
ing the  same  language, made  them  uneasy  at  the  thouglit 
of  acting  ;is  enemies. 

j^t  first,  provisions  were  scarce  and  dear,  and  we  had 
to  live  with  much  less  abundance  than  we  had  been  ac- 
customed to.  Hard  money  was  indeed  as  difficult  to 
come  at,  as  if  it   had  never  been  taken  from  the  mines, 


a  mere  mockery  of  religion.  Parson  Badger  was 
chaplain  to  the  artillery,  and  he  was  billetted  at  John 
Field's,  who,  with  his  wife,  were  very  plain  Friends,  in 
our  neighborhood.  The  house  was  very  small,  and  he 
had  the  front  room  up-stairs,  and  as  he  was  a  jolly  good- 
tempered  person,  he  was  much  liked  by  the  young  fel- 
lows who  used  to  call  and  see  him  after  parades. 

Even  whig  ladies  v/ent  to  the  Meschianza  and  to 
balls,  but  I  knew  of  very  few  instances  of  attachment 
formed — nor,  with  the  exception  of  one  instance,  of  any 
want  of  propriety  in  behaviour. 

When  they  left  the  city,  the  officers  came  to  take 
leave  of  their  acquaintance,  and  expressed  their  good 
wishes.  It  seemed  to  us,  that  a  considerable  change 
had  taken  place  in  their  prospects  of  success,  between 
the  time  of  their  entry  and  departure.  They  often 
spoke  freely  in  conversation  on  these  subjects. 

The  honorable   Cosmo  Gordon"  staid   all   night  at 


except  with  those  who  had  things  to  sell  for  the  use  of    his  quarters,  and  lay    in  bed  so  long  the  next  morning, 

that  the  family  thought  it  but  kind  to  waken  him,  and 
tell  him  "his  friends,  the  rebels,"  were  in  town.  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  he  procured  a  boat  to  put  him  over 
the  Delaware.  Perhaps  he  and  his  men  were  the  last 
that  embarked.  Many  soldiers  hid  themselves  in  cel- 
lars and  other  places,  and  staid  behind — (I  have  heard.) 
In  two  hours  after  we  saw  the  last  of  them,  our  own 
dragoons  galloped  down  the  street. 

When  our  own  troops  took  possession  of  the  city. 
General  .\rnokl,  then  flushed  with  the  recent  capture  of 
Burgoyne,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  it,  and  his 
quarters,  (as  if  we  had  been  conquered  from  an  enemy) 
appointed  at  Henry  Giu'ney's!  They  were  appalled  at 
the  circumstance,  but  thought  it  prudent  to  make  no 
resistance,  when  to  their  agreeable  surprise,  his  polite- 
ness, and  that  of  his  aids,  Major  Franks  and  Captain 
Clarkson,    made    the  imposition  set  light,  and  in  a  few 


the  army.  They  had  given  certificates  to  the  farmers, 
as  they  came  up  through  Chester  county,  of  the  amount 
of  stores  they  had  taken,  and  upon  these  being  presen- 
ted for  payment  at  headquarters,  they  were  duly  hon- 
ored. My  mother  received  a  seasonable  supply  in  this 
way,  from  persons  who  were  in  her  debt,  and  had  been 
paid  for  what  the  army  had  taken. 

Every  thing  considered,  the  citizens  fared  better  than 
could  have  been  expected,  and  though  it  was  extreme- 
ly disagreeable  in  many  places,  on  account  of  the  dirt, 
yet  the  city  was  healthy.  The  enemy  appeared  to  have 
a  great  deal  of  shipping  in  the  Delaware;  I  counted  60 
vessels,  that  looked  of  large  size,   moored   so   close  to 


•Since  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  who  died  at  Mal- 
ta in  1826. 

-(■Now  David  Lewis'  house,  Ko.  142,  south  Second  st. 
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days  he  removed  to  Mrs.  Master's  house  in  Market  St., 
that  had  been  occupied  as  head-quarters  by  General 
Howe,  where  he  entered  upon  a  style  of  living  but  ill 
according  with  republican  simplicity,  giving  sumptuous 
entertainments  that  involved  him  in  expenses  and  debt, 
and  most  probably  laid  the  foundation,  in  his  necessities 
and  poverty,  of  his  future  deception  and  treason  to  his 
country.     He  married  our  Philadelphia  Miss  Shippen. 


Further  Facts — by  J.  P.  N.  Esq. 
1  recollect  seeing  the  division  march  down  Second 
street,  when  Lord  Cornwallistook  possession  of  the  city 
— the  troops  were  gay  and  well  clad.  A  number  of  our 
citizens  appeared  sad  and  serious.  When  I  saw  them, 
there  was  no  huzzaing.  The  artillery  were  quartered 
in  Chesnut,  between  Third  and  Sixth  streets, — the 
State-house  yard  was  made  use  of  as  the  Park — the  42d 
Highlanders  occupied  Chesnut  below  Third  street — the 
15th  regiment  were  in  quarters  in  Market,  in  and  about 
Fifth  street. 

When  the  enemy  were  bombarding  Fort  Mifflin,  we 
could  see  the  path  of  the  bomb  from  the  top  of  my  old 
house.  The  blowing  up  of  the  Augusta  was  attended 
with  a  shock  similar  to  that  of  an  earthquake.  I  imme- 
diately started  for  Schuylkill  point,  where  the  British 
had  a  battery,  and  saw  some  firing.  The  officers  ap- 
peared much  chagrined  at  the  events  of  the  day.  On 
our  way  down,  we  met  several  officers  with  wounded 
soldiers — many  of  them  in  great  pain — their  moans  and 
cries  were  very  distressing.  These  men  had  been 
wounded  before  Red  Bank  Fort. 

I  was  present  when  some  of  the  troops  were  going  off 
for  Germanlown,  the  morning  of  the  battle — they  were 
in  high  spirit?,  and  moved  in  a  trot. 

Houses  entirely  occupied  by  the  soldiery  were  a  good 
deal  injured — their  conduct, however,  was  quite  as  good 
as  could  be  expected.  The  officers  of  middle  age  were 
in  general  polite — the  younger  ones  were  inore  dash- 
ing. Some  of  them  had  women  with  them.  I  recollect 
Colonel  Birch  of  the  horse  and  Major  Williams  of  the 
artillery  had.  They  occupied  houses  to  themselves,and 
were  not  quartered  on  famihes.  All  the  regiments  pa- 
raded morning  and  evening. 

After  the  battle  of  Germantown,  the  officers  who 
were  made  prisoners  in  that  action,  were  confined  some 
days  in  the  long  room  op-stairs  in  the  State-house,  after- 
wards Peale's  museum. 

During  the  winter,  prisoners  and  deserters  were  fre- 
quently brought  in,  and  carried  first  to  head-quarters. 
They  were  easily  distinguished,  as  the  latter  always  had 
their  arms,  and  which  they  were  allowed  to  dispose  of; 
they  were  almost  naked,  and  generally  without  shoes — 
an  old  dirty  blanket  around  them,  attached  by  a  leather 
belt  around  the  waist. 

Deserters  from  head-quarters  were  led  off  to  the  su- 
perintendent, (Galloway,)  and  officers  of  the  new  corps 
were  generally  on  the  look  out  to  get  them  to  enlist. 

The  citizens  of  Philadelphia  were  once  gratified  with 
the  fi)ll  display  of  General  Washington's  whole  army.  It 
was  done  on  the  occasion  of  raising  the  spirits  of  the 
whigs,  and  of  proportionably  dispiriting  the  measures  of 
tories.  As  it  was  intended  for  effect,  it  was,  of  course, 
in  its  best  array  for  our  poor  means,  and  had  indeed  the 
effect  to  convince  the  tories  it  was  far  more  formidable 
than  they  expected!  This  martial  entre  passed  down 
the  long  line  of  Front  street.  There,  thousands  of  our 
citizens  beheld  numerous  poor  fellows,  never  to  be 
seen  more  among  the  sons  of  men!  They  were  on  their 

march  to  meet  the  enemy,  landed  at  the  head  of  Elk 

They  encountered  at  Brandywine  and  at  Germantown, 
and  besides  losing  many  lives,  retained  little  of  all  those 
implements  and  equipages,  which  constituted  their 
street-display  in  our  city. 

I  add  also  the  localities  occupied  by  the  army  and  officers  as 
something  unknown  to  the  present  generation,  to  wit: 
General  Howe  lived  in  the  house  in  High  street,  near 
Sixth  street,   where  was  afterwards  the  residence  of 


President  Washington.  His  brother.  Lord  Howe,  resi- 
ded in  Chesnut  street,  in  the  house  now  the  Farmers 
and  Mechanics  Bank.  General  Kniphausen  lived  in  the 
house  now  General  Cadwallader's,  in  south  Second 
street,  opposite  to  Little  Dock  street.  Lord  Cornwallis 
dwelt  in  the  house  since  of  David  Lewis,  in  Second 
above  Spruce  street.  Colonel  Abercrombie — afterwards 
the  General,  who  was  killed  in  Egypt — dwelt  in  the 
house  of  Whitehead,  in  Vine  street,  second  door  west 
of  Cable  Lane.  Major  Andre  dwelt  in  Dr.  Franklin's 
mansion  in  a  court  back  from  High  street.* 

Several  of  the  British  troops  used  to  exercise  in  the 
large  vacant  lot  appurtenant  to  Bingham's  mansion. 

The  British  wlio  were  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bran- 
dywine, were  put  in  Cuthbert  and  Hood's  stores  and 
houses  in  Penn  street.  The  Americans  were  put  into 
the  lobbies  of  the  State-house.  The  British  wounded 
at  Germantown,  were  put  into  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
church  in  Spruce  s'reet. 

While  the  British  remained,  they  held  frequent  plays 
at  the  Old  Theatre,  the  performances  by  their  officers. 
The  scenes  were  painted  by  Major  Andre  and  Captain 
Delancy;  they  had  also  stated  balls. 

They  had  under  their  control  two  tory  presses — the 
one  the  "True  Royal  Gazette,"  by  James  Humphreys, 
the  other  the  "Royal  Pennsylvania  Gazette,"  by  James 
Robertson. 

Sir  William  Howe  was  a  fine  figure, full  six  feet  high, 
and  well  proportioned, — in  appearance  not  unlike  his 
antagonist,  General  Washington.  His  manners  were 
graceful  and  dignified,  and  he  was  much  beloved  by  his 
officers,  for  his  generosity  and  affabihty. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  his  successor  in  command,  was  in 
a  good  degree  a  different  man — he  was  short  and  fat, 
with  a  full  face  and  prominent  nose,  in  his  intercourse 
was  reserved,  and  not  so  poptdar  as  Howe. 

Lord  Cornwallis  was  short  and  thick  set,  his  hair 
somewhat  .grey,  his  face  well  formed  and  agreeable,  bis 
manners  remarkably  easy  and  afiable — much  beloved 
by  his  men. 

General  Kniphausen  was  much  of  the  German  in  his 
appearance,  always  very  polite  in  bowing  to  respecta- 
ble citizens  in  the  streets,  not  tall,  but  slender  and 
straight.  His  features  sharp  and  martial,  very  honora- 
ble in  his  dealings- 
Colonel  Tarleton  was  rather  below  the  middle  size, 
stout,  strong,  heavily  made,  large  muscular  legs,  and  an 
uncommonly  active  person, — his  complexion  dark,  and 
his  eye  small,  black  and  piercing. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Home. — A  new  town  with  this  appellation  has  been 
laid  out  on  the  Little  Schuylkill,  in  the  Locust  Valley, 
above  the  Gap,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Great  Catawis- 
sa,  and  Berwick  roads.  It  is  said  to  possess  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  location,  and  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  densely 
populated  country,  which  will  tend  to  its  support; — its 
situation  is  healthy,  on  fine  farming  land,  and  abun- 
dance of  lime  stone  in  its  vicinity,  which  is  already 
burned,  and  several  kilns  are  now  constructing  in  addi- 
tion to  one  already  built.  The  hydraulic  power  of  the 
Schuylkill  may  be  used  for  saw  or  grist  mills,  and  the 
water  is  sufficient  throughout  the  year.  Mechanics  and 
laborers  are  said  to  be  in  demand  in  that  region,  and 
the  place  offers  ipany  inducements  to  a  permanent  loca- 
tion. To  judge  of  the  favourable  accounts  we  have 
heard  of  this  place,  we  might  say  with  the  song. 
"There's  no  place  like  Home." 

Miner's  Journal 

A  new  line  of  stages  has  commenced  running  between 
PottsviUe  and  Harrisburg,  via.  Pine  grove,  three  times 
a  week  through  in  one  day. 


•Count  Donop  in  a  house  on  Front  street,  near  Ken- 
sington, then  belonging  to  Dr.  Leib's  father.  Ed. 
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Extract  from  the  Meteorological  Begisler,  taken  at  the 
State  Capitol— Harrishurg,  Pennst/lvania, 
BT  WiLKAM  MusGnAVE,  Librarian. 
JULY,  1830. 
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noons  from  5  to  10°.  The  temperature  in  the  cool  en- 
try of  a  house  differs  from  that  out  of  doors  in  the  shade 
facing'  the  north  not  less  than  5  or  6°.  From  19lh  to 
the  271h,  both  days  included,  three  thermometers  avera- 
ged, at  midnight,  from  80  to  84°.  On  tlie  26th  a  good 
thermometer,  exposed  to  the  action  of  sun  and  wind,  in 
40  minutes,  arose  from  92  to  130°. 

The  Wind  has  been  7  days  east  of  the  meridian,  17 
dajs  west  of  it,  6  days  north,  and  1  day  south. 

There  was  light  rain  on  the  od,  8th,  12ih,  13th;  hea- 
vy rain  and  sliowers  on  the  11th,  20tli,  29th. 

This  monlli  has  been  7°  warmer  than  last  June,  and 
7°  warmer  than  July,  1829. 

It  may  be  remarked,  there  has  been  during  the 
month,  but  little  thunder,  lightning  or  rain,  which  may 
in  some  degree  account  for  the  excessive  and  almost 
uninterrupted  heat,  for  so  long  a  time. 

In  my  last  report,  I  noticed  the  imperfections  of 
Pneumatic  instrumen(s,since  that  time  I  have  examined 
several  thermometers,  and  can  scarcelyfind  one  I  would 
call  good.  My  trial  and  proof  is  this — invert  the  in- 
strument slowly,  and  either  a  metallic  thread  is  left  ad- 
hering to  the  inside  of  the  tube,  or  the  mercury  sepa- 
rates, or  will  remain  immoveable.  This  is  owing  to  one 
of  two  things,  either  the  impurity  of  the  mercury,  or 
the  tube  not  perfectly  exhausted.  No  kind  but  distil- 
led mercury  should  e\er  be  used  for  the  best  instru- 
ments. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE. 

According  to  Fahrenheit,  in  the  shade,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  weather  at  .Vlauch  Chunk  was  as  follows,  du- 
ring the  time  specified. 


JUNE,  1830. 


Thermometer.      Barometer. 


Max  26tb,87°  Max.l6,  29.77 
Min.9th,  68°  Min.  4,  29.37 
Diff'eren'  19°  Diff.  0.40 
Mean  ex.  77*  Mean  ex29.57 

Mean   temperature  from 
three  daily  observations. 


Bays  of  the  month.  Wind 


4,5,6,7,9,10 
12,13,14,30 
3,8 
1, 
23, 

11,21,22,24,25 
1,15,16,17,26,27,28 
12,18,19,20  [29 


6  N 

4  NE 
2  E 
1  SE 
1  S 

5  SW 
8  W 
4NW 


Days  of  the  month. 

A.M. 

PM. 

1,24,30 

3  Cloudy 

Clear, 

2,7,21,31 

4  Clear, 

Cloudy, 

3,13,28 

3  Cloudy, 

Light  Rain, 

4,5,6,9,10,14,15,16, 

15  Clear, 

Clear, 

17,18,19,22,35,26,27 

8,12 

2  Rain, 

Clear, 

11 

1  Clear, 

Steady  h'y  rain 

20 

1  Clear, 

Heavy  shower 

23 

1  Partly  clear, 

Partly  cloudy 

29 

1  Cloudy, 

Heavy  shower 

On  th*  25th  and  26th,  from  2  to  6  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, our  Thermometer  stood  at  92°  the  highest.  On 
the  10th,  in  morning,  ther.  at  56°  the  lowest.  Range 
in  the  month  36°. 

On  the  16th  at  noon  Barometer  29.80  the  highest. — 
On  the  4th  in  evening  at  29.33  the  lowest.  Range  in 
the  iSionth  00.47. 

Difference  of  temperature  between  the  mornings  and 
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58 

74 
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64 

69 

93 
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74 
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06 

54 

69 
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45 

69 

63 

05 

62 

69 

64 

12 

48 

76 

69 

55 

77 

69 
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61 

66 
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61 

85 

72 

10 
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66 
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76 
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59 

76 
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69 

35 
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60 
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67 

63 
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69 

65 

50 

77 

72 

56 

79 

76 

63 

73 

70 

39 

61 

80 

65 

36» 

61 

72 

67 

58 

80 

72 

Between  5  h  7,  A.M.  1678  is  the  number  of  degrees 
of  the  Thermometer  during  the  month. 

1678-1-29  =  57+   Between  5  and  7,  A.M. 
2181-^-30=724-   At  Noon. 
2028-f30=67-t-   At  Sunset. 
196-f-3=65-|- Average. 

Quantity  of  Rain  that  fell, 4.68 

*On  the  28th,  .36  of  dissolved  Hail  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  Rain. 
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a 

Barometer. 

Therinonicier 

Jlliiiosp.  Varmlions 

9 

12 

29  2 

3 

9 

12 

3 

A.M.             P.M. 

29  3 

29   2 

60 

62 

67 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

2 

29  4 

29  4 

29  4 

65 

70 

71 

Clear 

Cloudy 

3 

29  5 

29  6 

29  6 

66 

70 

75 

Clear 

Cloudy 

4 

29  4 

29  4 

29  4 

65 

66 

66 

Kain 

Rain 

5 
6 
7 

29  4 

29  4 

29  4 

68 

74 

78 

Clear 

Sunshn 

28  9 

28  9 

28  9 

69 

72 

72. 

Cle.ir 

Clear 

8 

29  0 

29  0 

29  1 

62 

65 

65 

Cloudy 

Rain 

9 

29  3 

29  3 

29  3 

60 

66 

67 

Cloudy 

Rain 

10 

29  3 

29  4 

29  4 

62 

67 

69 

Clear 

Clear 

U 

29  7 

29  7 

29  7 

65 

71 

76 

Clear 

Clear 

12 

29  r 

29  6 

29  6 

71 

76 

76 

Clear 

Cloudy 

13 

Rain 

14 

29  4 

29  4 

29  4 

67 

72 

76 

Cloudy 

Rain 

15 

29  4 

29  4 

29  3 

71 

80 

86 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

16 

29  3 

29  3 

29  3 

71 

79 

82 

Rain 

Sunshn 

ir 

29  4 

29  4 
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76 
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83 

Cloudy 
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IS 

29  5 

29  5 
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68 

72 
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Clear 

Clear 

19 

29  6 
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29  5 

68 

73 
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Clear 

Cloudy 

20 

Rain 

21 

29  2 

29  2 

29  2 

59 

61 

60 

Rain 

Rain 

22 

29  2 

29  2 

29  2 

59 

65 

68 

Cloudy 

Rain 

23 

29  4 

29  5 

29  5 

62 

69 

72 

Clear 

Cloudy 

24 

29  6 

29  6 

29  6 

61 

70 

75  1  Cloudy 

Cloudy 

25 

29  6 

29  6 

29  6 

64 

73, 

75 

Clear 

Clear 

26 

29  5 

29  5 

29  5 

72. 

76 

81 

Clear 

Clear 

27- 

Rain 

28 

29  4    29  4 

29  4 

69 

74 

72 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

29 

29  4    29  4 

29  4 

66 

72 

73 

Rain 

Clear 

30 

29  4     29  4 

29  4 

72 

78 

80 

Clear 

Clear 

ROBERT  F.  RANDOLPH. 

Died  at  his  farm,  near  Meadville,  on  the  16th  inst., 
Robert  F.  Randolph,  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age.  The 
deceased  was  born  in  Woodbridge  township,  Essex 
county,  N.  J.  He  married  when  young  and  in  1771  re- 
moved to  Northampton  co.  (Pa.)  where  he  resided  two 
years;  from  whence  he  removed  to  Northumberland 
county,  then  on  the  frontier  of  this  state,  there  being 
hardly  a  white  inhabitant  above  the  spot  where  North- 
umberland now  stands,  where  he  resided  until  the  year 
1775,  when  hostilities  commenced  upon  the  citizens  of 
the  county,  and  they  were  driven  from  their  homes  by 
the  savages;  he  with  his  family  fled  to  Bucks  county  but 
returned  to  his  residence  the  same  year.  He  then  join- 
ed the  regiment  commanded  by  Col.  William  Cook, 
and  was  with  them  in  the  memorable  battle  of  German- 
town.  Shortly  after  his  return  from  the  army,  the 
county  of  Northumberland  by  one  desolating  sweep, 
was  cut  off  and  its  inhabitants  drove  by  the  cruel  and 
unrelenting  hand  of  the  savages.  Finding  no  prospect 
ot  peace  or  safely  for  his  family  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive state,  where  they  would  be  at  least  secure  from  the 
terrors  of  the  scalping  knife;  he  then  re-entered  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
until  the  close  of  the  war. 

When  peace  waa  restored,  he  returned  in  1783  to 
Northumberland  county,  and  settled  on  Shamokin 
creek,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  1789,  when 
he  with  his  family  emigrated  to  this  county,  at  that 
time  one  entire  wilderness,  and  on  the  sixth  of  July  the 
same  year  arrived  on  French  creek,  near  where  the 
village  of  Meadville  now  stands,  and  settled  on  the  farm 
upon  which  till  his  death  he  has  ever  since  resided. — 
When  he  made  his  selection  and  took  possession,  there 
were  none  to  dispute  his  right  but  the  tawny  sons  of  the 
forest,  from  whose  pitiless  hands  he  had  much  to  fear. 
But  that  spirit  of  enterprise,  with  an  honest  view  of  pro- 
curing a  permanent  home  for  himself  and  family  which 
had  induced  him  to  the  wilderness  and  cheered  his  path- 


less way  into  it,  continued  to  support  him  under  every 
privation,  difficulty  and  danger  incident  to  the  settle- 
ment of  a  new  country.  His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom was  unwavering.  Of  this  fact,  the  following  will 
serve  as  an  illustration. — In  one  of  the  alarms  occasion- 
ed by  the  approach  of  the  enemy  to  the  town  of  Erie, 
during  the  lute  war,  like  the  patriarch  of  old,  he  mus- 
tered a  strong  band  of  his  own  household,  consisting  of 
his  four  sons  and  two  or  three  grandsons,  put  himself  at 
their  head,  and  thus  armed  and  equipped,  marched  to 
meet  the  expected  foe.  Crawford  Messenger. 

The  following  description  of  onB  of  the  most  inter- 
esting excursions  in  our  state,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
important  and  costly  of  our  works  of  improvement,  is 
from  the  pen  of  an  eminent  citizen  and  distinguished 
civilian:  — 

A  TRIP    ON  THE  DELAWARE  &  HUDSON  CA- 
NAL TO   CARBONDALE. 

New  York,  August  2d,  1830. 

Mr.  Croswell — I  perceive  by  the  paper,  that  a  pack- 
et boat  commences  this  day,  to  run  reguliirl^'  for  the 
i-emainder  of  the  season,  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
canal.  Among  the  pleasant  and  healthy  tours  that  are 
now  sought  after,  1  would  strongly  recommend  a  trip 
on  that  canal.  It  leads  from  Bolton,  on  the  waters  of 
the  Hudson  and  Kingston  Landing;  to  Carbondale  on 
the  Lackawanna,  which  falls  into  the  Susquehanna.  I 
had  the  satisfaction  not  long  since  to  visit  that  country 
and  I  was  delighted  with  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
the  scenery,  and  the  noble  exhibition  of  skill,  enter- 
prize  and  rising  prosperity,  which  were  displayed 
throughout  the  course  of  that  excursion. 

This  great  canal,  though  seated  in  the  heart  of  the 
state,  seems  to  be  almost  unknown  to  the  mass  of  our 
tourists.  Its  character,  execution  and  utility,  richly 
merit  a  better  acquaintance .  It  commences  at  Eddy  villa, 
two  miles  above  Kingston  Landing,  and  we  ascend  a 
south  west  course  along  the  romantic  valley  of  the  Ron- 
dout,  and  through  a  rich  agricultural  country  in  Ulster 
county,  which  has  been  settled  and  cultivated  for  a- 
bove  a  century.  The  Shawangunk  range  of  mountains 
hangs  on  our  left;  and  we  attain  a  summit  level  at  Phi- 
lips or  Lock  Port,  35  miles  from  the  commencement  of 
the  canal,  after  having  passed  through  54  lift-locks,  ex- 
tremely well  made  of  hammered  stone  laid  in  hydraulic 
cement.  The  elevation  here  is  535  feet  above  tide 
water  at  Bolton,  and  the'canal  on  this  summit  level  of  16 
miles,  is  fed  principally  by  the  abundant  waters  of  the 
Neversink,over  which  river  the  canal  passes  in  a  stone 
aqueduct  of  324  feet  in  length;  and  descends  through 
six  locks  to  Port  Jervis,  at  the  junction  of  the  Never- 
sink  and  Delaware  rivers,  and  59  miles  friom  the  land- 
ing. The  canal  here  changes  its  course  to  the  north- 
west, and  ascends  the  left  bank  of  the  majestic  Dela- 
ware, through  a  mountainous  and  wild  region,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Laxawaxen,  at  the  distance  of  22  miles 
from  Port  Jervis.  In  this  short  course  the  canal  is  most- 
ly fed  by  the  large  stream  of  the  Mongauss,  which  it 
crosses,  and  in  several  places  and  for  considerable  dis- 
tances, it  is  raised  from  the  edge  of  the  bed  of  the  Dela 
ware,  upon  walls  of  neat  and  excellent  masonry,  and 
winds  along  in  the  most  bold  and  picturesque  style,  un- 
der the  lofty  and  peipendicular  sides  of  the  mountains. 
The  Ncversink,  the  Mongauss,  the  Lackawaxen,  and 
the|Delaware  were  all  swollen  by  the  heavy  rains  when  I 
visited  the  canal,  and  they  served  not  only  to  test  the 
solidity  of  the  work,  and  the  judgment  with  which  it 
was  planted,  but  to  add  greatly  to  the  magnificence  of 
the  scenery. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Lackawaxen  we  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware upon  the  waters  of  a  dam  thrown  across  it,  and  en- 
tered the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  ascended  the  Lack- 
awaxen, through  a  mountainous  region  the  farther  dis- 
tance of  25  miles  to  Honesdale,  where  the  canal  termi- 
nates. This  new,  rising  and  beautiful  vilbge,  is  situa- 
ted at  the  junction  of  the  Lackawaxen  and  Dyberry 
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streams,  and  is  so  named  out  of  respect  to  Philip  Hone, 
Esq.  of  New  York,  who  has  richly  merited  the  honor  by 
his  early,  constant  and  most  efficient  patronage  of  the 
great  eiiterprize  of  the  canal. 

The  village  is  upwards  of  1000  feet  above  tide  water 
at  Bolton,  and  at  the  distance  of  103  miles  according  to 
the  course  of  the  canal.  There  are  103  lift  and  two 
guard-locks  in  that  distance,  and  the  supervision  of  the 
locks  and  canal,  by  means  ot  agents  or  overseers  in  the 
service  of  the  company,  and  who  have  short  sections  of 
the  canal  allotted  to  each,  appeared  to  me  to  be  vigilant, 
judicious  and  economical.  The  canal  and  locks,  by 
means  of  incessant  attention,  are  sure  to  be  kept  in  a 
sound  state  and  in  the  utmost  order.  The  plan  and  exe- 
cution of  the  canal  are  equally  calculated  to  strike  the 
observer  with  surprise  and  admiration.  He  cannot  but 
be  deeply  impressed,  when  he  considers  the  enterpri- 
sing and  gigantic  nature  of  the  undertaking,  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  company  had  to  encounter,  and  the 
complete  success  with  wliich  those  difficulties  have 
been  surmounted.  This  is  the  effort  of  a  private  com- 
pany; and  when  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
and  the  character  and  style  of  the  work,  we  can  hardly 
fail  to  pronounce  it  a  more  enterprising  achievement  than 
that  of  the  Erie  Canal,  I  hope  and  trust  it  may  be  equal- 
ly successful.  We  found  the  most  busy  activity  on  the 
canal,  and  it  was  enlivened  throughout  its  course  by 
canal  boat.s,  (of  which  there  were  upwards  of  150)  em- 
ployed in  transporting  coal  down  to  the  Hudson. 

At  Honesdale  a  new  and  curious  scene  opens.  Here 
the  rail-v.'ay  commences,  and  it  ascends  to  a  summit 
level  of  perhaps  850  feet  on  its  way  to  Carbondale,  a 
distance  of  16  miles  and  upwards.  It  terminates  in  the 
coal  beds  on  the  waters  of  the  Lackawanna,  at  the  thri- 
ving village  of  Carbondale.  The  railway,  is  built  of 
timber,  with  iron  slates  fastened  to  the  timber  rails  with 
screws,  and  in  ascending  the  elevations  and  levels,  the 
coal  cars  are  drawn  up  and  let  down  by  means  of  five 
stationary  steam-engines,  and  three  self-acting  or  gravi- 
tating engines  moving  without  steam.  Nothing  will 
more  astonish  and  delight  a  person  not  familiar  with 
such  things,  than  a  ride  on  this  rail-way  in  one  of  the 
cars.  A  single  horse  will  draw  16  loaded  cars  in  most 
places,  and  in  one  p.irt  of  the  distance  for  five  miles  the 
descent  is  sufficient  to  move  the  loaded  cars  by  their 
owQ  weight.  A  line  of  ten  or  a  dozen  loaded  cars, 
moving  with  any  degree  of  velocity  that  may  be  requi- 
rad,  and  with  their  speed  perfectly  under  the  command 
of  the  guide  or  pilot,  is  a  very  interesting  spectacle. 

I  don't  pretend  to  skill  or  science  on  the  subject  of 
canals,  rail-ways  and  anthracite  coal.  I  speak  only  of 
what  I  saw  and  of  the  impressions  which  were  made 
upon  my  mind.  It  appears  to  me  that  all  persons  of 
taste  and  patrons  of  merit,  whose  feelings  are  capable 
of  elevation  in  the  presence  of  grand  natural  scenery, 
and  whose  patriotism  can  be  kindled  by  the  accumula- 
ted displays  of  their  country's  prosperity,  would  be 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  see  these  beauties  of  nature 
and  triumphs  of  art  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

"We  learn  that  Mr.  William  Le  Baron  an  enterprising 
citizen  of  Harrisburg  contemplates  establishing  a  line  of 
Canal  Boats  between  Philadelphia  and  this  place  to  car- 
ry freight;  to  be  connected  with  a  similar  line  between 
Blairsville  and  Pittsburg. — The  land  carriage  between 
this  place  and  Blairsville  is  but  a  little  upwards  of  100 
miles;  and  is  now  the  only  interruption  to  a  complete 
water  communication  between  Philadelphia  and  the 
Ohio  river  at  Pittsburg. — Lewistown  paper. 


GETTTSBCnO,    JuiT   27. 
Warm  Weather. — The  mercury    in  our  Thermome- 
ter has  risen  above  90   degrees  every  day  since  Satur- 
day the  17th  inst.  The  highest,  95  degrees,  was  about 
3^  o'clock,  on  Thursday  last. 

CoxcMBiA,  July  29. 
On  Saturday  last,  in  the  south  part  of  this  town,  the 
therrtlT'meter  stood  at  94°,  in  a  place  effectually  shaded 
throughout  the  day  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  This  is  4 
degrees  higher  than  the  same  thermometer  bad  been 
for  the  last  seven  years. 

State  of  the  Thermometer,  kept  in  the  hall  of  a  house 
on  Bank  st.  Wilkesbarre. 

10  o'clock,  A.  M.  5  o'clock,  p.  m. 

July  12           68  68 

13  70  74 

14  70  74 

15  72  82 

16  76  84 

17  78  88 

18  76  86 

19  80  88 

20  84  89 

21  84  89 

22  82  78 

23  76  82 

24  82  87 

25  82  86 

26  84  88 

27  82  86 

28  80  76 

29  74 


Trade  of  the  Schuylkill. — Twenty-four  vessels  were 
yesterday  loading  at  the  different  wharves  on  the 
Schuylkill  with  coal,  three  others  finished  their  loading 
and  departed  after  9  o'clock  yesterday  morning.  Four 
of  the  above  are  loading  at  Ilarman's  wharf,  three  of 
200  tons  each,  and  one  of  60. 


Devil  Fish — A  very  large  individual  of  this  species,- 
the  Devil  Fish  (Raja  Glorba)  was  taken  in  Delaware 
Bay,  near  the  Lighthouse  on  Cape  May  on  Saturday 
afternoon  last.  It  was  harpooned  near  the  shore  but 
broke  loose;  however,  having  returned  to  shallow  watery 
it  was  a  second  time  harpooned  and  secured.  It  was 
about  nineteen  feet  in  breadth  and  about  twelve  feet  in 
length  from  head  to  tail — weight  supposed  considera- 
bly to  exceed  a  ton. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

July  31st,  1830. 

At  the  annual  Commencement  held  this  daj',  the  fol^ 
lowing  degrees  were  conferred  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  T. 
Delancy,   D.  D.  Provost,  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

The  degree  o{  Bachelor  of  Arts  on  James  Clark,  John 
Fries  Frazier,  Theophs.  A.  Wylie,  WlUiam  P.  Johnson, 
Joseph  R.  Fry,  Horn  R.  Kneass,  Richard  A  Gilpin,  and 
Wm.  D.Baker. 

The  degree  of  Master  ofJrts  on  Charles  F.  Shaffer, 
Robert  Dunlap,  Benjamin  Phillips,  Edward  llallovvellj 
Thomas  C.  Cadwallader,  Wm.  T.  Goldsborough,  Geo. 
W.  Morris,  Frederick  Beasly,  Theodore  Dew'ees,  Sa- 
muel  F.  Dubois,  Roland  Evans,  Joseph  Fisher,  Wm.- 
Huffnagle,  Jno.  W.  Pugh,  Wm.  Keith,  and  Wm.  H. 
Klapp. 

'Ihe  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  on  Samuel  Roane, 
of  Virginia,  and  Wm.  Dunn,  of  North  Carolina. 

Tiie  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Jirs,  on  the  Rev. 
Wm.  C.  Mead. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  on  the  Rev.  Richard 
Sharp  Mason,  President  of  Geneva  College,  N.  Y.  and 
the  Rev.  James  Horner,  of  Dublin. 

JAMES  C.  BIDDLE, 
Secretary  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pa. 


Piinticl  every  SATURDAY  MORNING  by  WILLIAM  F 
GEDDES.  No.  50  Locust  Street.  Philadelphia;  -where,  and  at 
the  PUBLICATION  OFUCE,  IN  FRANKLIN  PLACE,  second 
door  (rack  of  the  Post  Ofllce,  (hack  i-oom)  subscriptions  will  be 
thankfully  received.  Piice  FIVE  DOLLARS  per  annum,  payable 
annually  by  subscribers  residing  in  or  near  the  city,  or  wheis 
here  is  an  agent.     Other  subscribers  pay  in  advance. 
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tUZERNE     ANTHRACITE    COAL     REGION 


It  is  more  than  two  months,  since  I  promised  a  friend 
in  Philadelphia,  to  give  him  such  information  as  I  pos- 
sessed respecting'  the  Luzerne  Anthracite  Coal  Region; 
but  liarvesting  and  the  extreme  heat,  have  heretofore 
prevented.  Yesterday,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man dated  Pottsville,' July  30, 1830;  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract: 

"Having  very  frequently  been  applied  to  for  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  Susquehanna  Caal  Region,  parti- 
cularly the  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna — and  believiiig 
that  you  are  better  informed  respecting  the  quality  of 
Coal,  price  of  land — of  mining — distance  from  and  faci- 
lities of  getting  to  market,  ice.  than  any  other  man — I 
have  presumed  on  your  long  friendship,  to  address  you 
or.  the  subject.  Speculators  and  enterprising  men  in 
this  vicinity,  are  seriously  looking  towards  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  indeed,  some  considerable  purcliases  hsve 
already  been  effected — yet  persons  generally,[are  whol- 
ly ignorant  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  that  region." 
Thus  reminded  of  my  promise,  1  take  the  matter  in 
hand, and  will  endeavour  to  give  such  facts  and  remarks 
as  shall  place  the  subject  in  as  clear  a  light  as  possible, 
consistent  with  brevity. 

In  presuming  to  make  this  letter  a  public  instead  of 
a  private  communication,  thus  answering  several  at  the 
same  time,  allow  me  in  justification  to  say — that  I  went 
to  Luzerne  in  1799,  and  removed  from  there  in  1817- — 
Having  published  a  newspaper  in  Wilkesbarre  the  chief 
part  of  that  period — in  1810  having  aided  the  Marshal 
in  taking  the  Census — having  been  considerably  in  pub- 
lic life,  being  3  years  a  member  of  Assembly  from  that 
county,  it  must  be  obvious  that  business  would  lead  me 
to  mingle  among  the  people;  to  travel  much  over  the 
hills  and  valleys — to  become  acquainted  with  the  situa- 
tion of  places  deemed  eligible  for  business,  and  to  in- 
quire into,  suggest,  and  explore,  the  best  routes  to  mar- 
ket. 

Since  that  period,  business  has  led  me  to  Luzerne  al- 
most every  year;  and  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  examine 
the  whole  coal  formation  again  and  again,  both  as  an 
object  of  private  interest  and  liberal  curiosity.  The 
particular  concern  I  have  taken  in  the  subject  will  be 
readily  imagined,  when  I  mention,  that,  during  the  late 
war,  in  company  with  Jacob  Cist  and  John  W.  Robin- 
son, Esqrs.  I  commenced  working  the  Mauch  Chunk 
mines,  now  so  justly  and  far  famed — that  we  sent  some 
thousand  bushels  to  Philadelphia — introduced  the  An- 
thracite there  with  no  inconsiderable  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense, gained  some  credit  for  enterprise,  and  on  my 
part,  lost  a  good  deal  of  money;  for  just  as  our  prepara- 
tory expenditures  had  been  made  and  the  Coal  was  get- 
ting into  demand,  Peace  fortunately  for  our  country, 
came,  and  opened  a  way  for  Liverpool  and  Virginia 
Coal,  to  our  exclusion.  I  feel,  therefore,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  coal,  and  especially  the  coal  region  of  Luzerne, 
that  I  am  authorised  to  speak  without  incurring  the  im- 
putation of  vanity  or  presumption. 

I  proceed  then  to  reply  to  the  enquiry  made — "Re- 
specting the  quality  of  the  coal } 

There  is  every  variety,  from  almost  pure  carbon  to 
that  which  is  mixed  with  slate,  until  it  becomes  worth- 
less.   On  the  hypothesis  that  anthracite  is  not  a  mine- 
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ral,  but  formed  from  deposites  of  vegetable  matter, 
(which  was  the  opinon  of  the  late  Mr.  Cist,  whose  sen- 
timents are  worthy  of  great  consideration,)  it  would 
follow  that  the  centre  and  lower  part  of  the  mines 
would  be  most  pure,  and  as  you  approach  the  upper 
part,  be  more  mixed  with  impurity,  until  gradually  de- 
generating, it  changes  or  runs  into  slate.  Such  seems  to 
be  the  fact.  'I'hose,  therefore,  who  have  seen  only  the 
outer  stratum,  might  pronounce  it  indifferent  or  bad; 
while  those  who  only  see  the  better  veins,  would  say 
it  was  superior.  In  point  of  fact,  and  1  assert  it  confi- 
dently, the  Luzerne  coal  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  Potts- 
ville or  Mauch  Chunk,  taking  it  generally;  and  were  I 
called  upon  to  express  a  preference,  it  would  be.  rather 
in  favour  of  that  of  Luzerne.  There  is  a  vein  of  several 
feet  in  the  Baltimore  Bed,  which  is  pure  and  beautiful 
beyond  description;  and  the  mine  recently  opened  by 
Messrs.  R.  Miner  and  Z.  Bennett,  is  remarkable  for  its 
purity  and  excellence,  so  far  as  explored.  The  last 
mine  I  mention  more  particularly,  because  Professor 
Silliman  in  his  interesting,  and  in  the  main,  very  correct 
notes  on  the  Susquehanna  &  Lackawanna  basin,  speaks 
of  this  as  only  5  or  6  feet  deep.  That  is  the  depth  to 
which  coal  has  been  taken  out.  The  auger  has  been 
sunk  18  feet  4  inches  into  solid  coal  and  is  not  yet  at 
the  bottom.  It  is  not  necessary  to  depreciate  the 
Schuylkill  or  Mauch  Chunk  coal  to  elevate  that  of  Lu- 
zerne. I  would  not  if  I  could.  No  one  takes  a  more 
lively  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Mauch  Chunk  Com- 
pany, especially,  whose  wonderful  sagacity,  enterprise 
and  perseverance,  I  have  reason  to  know,  deserve  all 
praise.  The  coal  is  good  enough;  and  that  of  Luzerne 
is  no  way  inferior. 
"The  price  of  Land?" 

From  ten  to  twenty  dollars  an  acre,  some  of  it  very 
tolerable  farming   land.     If  there  are   houses  and  im- 
provements on  the  lots,  they  might  increase  the  cost. 
"Price  of  Mining?" 

From  40  to  50  cents  a  ton  after  the  mine  is  opened. 
The  valley  being  very  productive,  provisions  and  extra 
hands,  plenty,  reduce  the  price  of  labor  considerably. 

'^  Distance  from,  and  facilities  of  getting  to  Market?" 
Therewill  be  three  principal  outlets  for  theLuzerne  coal. 
1st.  Down  the  River  to  tide  water  at  Havre  de  Grace, 
thence  to  Baltimore,  Washington  City,  the  eastern 
&  southern,  (and  perhaps  foreign)  Markets;  supplying 
also  the  country  along  the  Su.'squehanna:  viz:  Columbia, 
Northumberland,  Union,  Mifflin,  Perry,  Dauphin,  Lan- 
caster, Cumberland  and  York  counties.  The  following' 
is  the  present  cost  of  taking  coal  to  Tide — 
Ark  90  feet  long  to  carry  60  tons  will  cost  J60 

Pilot  and  Arkmen  take  her  by  the  job  to  Colum- 
bia for  50 
[so  far  insuring   the  load  that  they   lose  their 
hire  if  they  do  not  deliver  her  safe.] 
Pilot  and  -■^rkmen,  from  Columbia  to  Havre  de 

Grace,  ■*0 

Coal  in  mine  60  tons  at  50  30 

Minini;  50  30 

Hauling  to  River,  50  30 


The  ark  will  sell  for  20  at  Havre  de  Grace 
60)220(3  6-  a  ton.      . 


240 
20 
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To  this  must  be  added,  waste,  superintendence,  and 
some  other  sliglit  contingencies. 

This  is  the  calculation  given  me  by  persons  well  ac- 
quainted with  business;  but  I  look  upon  it  as  rather  too 
favourable.  For  instance,  when  the  water  is  not  high, 
then  arks  do  not  take  through,  from  Columbia,  more 
than  50  tons,  leaving  or  selling  10  tons  at  that  place — 
at  some  profit,  however.  Some  arks  are  stove  on  the 
way  from  Wilkesbarre;  but  the  coal  is  seldom  lost;  for 
when  the  river  falls  it  is  taken  out  and  used  by  the  neigh- 
boring smiths,  paying  the  cost. 

By  this  channel,  therefore,  the  coal  dealers  of  Luzerne 
now  enter  into  competition  with  those  of  Pottsville  and 
Muuch  Chunk,  in  all  markets  except  Fliiladelphia  and 
the  neighboring  country.  When  the  Canal  is  comple- 
ted, new  facilities  will  be  afforded  for  the  down  river 
trade. 

£d.  The  second  outlet  I  shall  notice,  will  be  that  of 
the  Gennessee  and  Lake  country,  by  the  contemplated 
canal  up  the  Susquehanna,  to  meet  the  canal  now  ma- 
king by  the  state  of  New-York,  from  the  Tioga  branch 
to  the  Seneca  Lake. — The  rapidity  with  which  that 
country  is  populating — the  fertility  of  the  soil  rendering 
it  expedient  to  keep  as  little  land  in  timber  as  possible 
— the  fact  that  the  salt  works  at  Salina  are  already  par- 
tially stopped  for  want  of  fuel — the  coldness  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  length  of  the  winter — the  facilities  of  transpor- 
tation among  the  lakes — of  getting  into  the  line  of  the 
can:d,  and  going  into  Erie  and  Ontario — the  probable 
demand  for  fuel  at  York,  Kingston,  Montreal  and  Que- 
bec, all  taken  into  consideration,  open,  it  is  thought,  by 
those  less  sanguine  than  I  am,  a  prospect  of  an  early  and 
extensive  market,  in  that  northern  region.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  that  the  demand  in  that  quarter  will 
exceed  that  of'Phdadelphiaand  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties. And  this  market  Luzerne  will  have  without  a 
competitor.  From  the  Lackawanato  the  Seneca  Lake  by 
the  canal,  will  be  about  120  miles.  I  do  not  trace  the 
distance  beyond,  nor  state  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
the  different  counties  who  may  derive  a  partial  supply 
of  fuel  from  Wyoming;  for  it  would  swell  this  letter  to 
too  great  a  lengdi.  But  the  enquiry  would  be  interesting 
and  instructive. 

3d.  The  third  outlet  for  the  Luzerne  coal — will  be 
by  the  several  routes  contemplated,  or  in  operation, 
from  the  Lackawana  eastwardly.  There  will  be  three 
of  these.  1.  A  rail  road  is  authorized  from  the  Lacka- 
wana, to  pass  up  Spring  Brook — through  Drinker's 
settlement  on  the  Lehigh,  to  the  mouth  of  Broadhead's 


The  termination  of  the  rail  way,  at  Carbondale,  no* 
being  within  22i  miles  of  the  Susquehanna,  it  will,  of 
course  at  an  early  day,  be  extended  to  that  river*  to  par- 
take of  the  trade  of  the  Valley. 

By  these  eastern  routes,  from  the  Lackawana,  it  is 
suppposed  an  extensive  trade  will  be  carried  on — sup- 
plying N.  York  City — eastern,  and  foreign  markets, 
(should  there  be  a  foreign  demand,)  furnishing  fuel  to 
all  the  populous  and  rich  counties  and  cities  along  the 
Hudson,  without  competition  or  rival,  and  from  Albany 
going  west  to  Utica,  and  north  on  the  Champlain  canal. 
4.  A  fourth  channel  of  communication,  opens  from 
Wyoming  to  Market.  I  refer  to  the  canal  by  the  Nes- 
copeck  to  the  Lehigh  near  Lowrytown,  thence  down 
the  Lehigh  and  Delaware  Canals,  to  Philadelphia.  The 
distance  from  Wilkesbarre  to  that  city  by  this  route, 
will  be  about  170  miles.  A  rail  road  of  15  miles  from 
Wilkesbarre,  across  to  the  Lehigh,  will  shorten  the  dis- 
tance more  than  40  miles,  and  will  be  a  medium  of  the 
most  active  trade,  especially  in  dry  goods,  lighter  and 
more  valuable  articles. 

It  is  on  these  grounds  I  hazard  the  opinion,  that  the 
Luzerne  coal  lands  intrinsically,  are  as  valuable  as  those 
of  Mauch  Chunk,  Beaver  Meadow  or  Schuylkill.  And 
I  am  greatly  mistaken,  or  capitalists  will  so  regard  them, 
before  the  close  of  the  coming  year.  In  Luzerne  how- 
ever, competition  is  yet  among  the  sellers;  and  lands 
are  therefore  low;  it  must,  in  the  (nature  of  things,  be 
otherwise,  when  competition  springs  up  among  the 
buyers. 

A  company,  consisting  of  men  of  wealth  and  enter- 
prise, has  been  formed  in  Baltimore,  and  is  chartered 
by  the  state  of  Maryland,  with  a  capital,  which  they  can 
extend  to  half  a  million  of  dollirs;  the  object  of  which 
is  to  enter  into  the  coal  business  in  Luzerne.  They 
have  puichased  about  50,000  dollars  worth  of  property. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  a  company  with  so 
much  individual  wealth — forming  a  concern  with  so 
large  a  capital,  should  mean  to  limit  their  purchase  to 
an  amount  so  comparatively  inconsiderable.  They  will 
probably  purchase  largely,  and  do  an  extensive  business. 
The  Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal  Company  we  have 
seen,  have  expended  more  than  two  millions,  to  pene- 
trate to  the  Luzerne  coal  mines.  When  they  begin  to 
realize  the  profits  of  their  enterprise,  it  is  reasonable  to 
conjecture  that  they  will  wish  to  uwn  coal  lands  some- 
what more  extensively.  Certainly  they  will  if  they  act 
on  the  common  maxims  of  prudence. 

And  here,    though   it    be  somewhat   a  digression,  I 


creek  on  the  Delaware — there  meeting  the  Delaware  beg  leave  to  make  the  remark,  that,  with  a  rich 
canal,  and  taking  you  either  to  Philadephia,  or  by  the  '  and  enterprising  Baltimore  company  on  the  south  west 
Morris  canal,  to  N.  York.  From  the  Lackawana  to  the  [  — a  powerful  N.  York  company  on  the  east,  it  must  be 
mouth  ofBroadhead'screekontheDelaware,is  something  i  apparent  that  the  trade  of  the  Valley  will  naturally  be 
less  than  50  miles.  2 — A  Rail  Road  is  authorised  from  !  kd  to  flow  in  the  channels  which  they  will  open  to 
the  Lackawana,  up  Roaring  Brook,  through  to  Milford  I  their  respective  cities.  At  present,  Philadelphia  fur- 
cn  the  Delaware,  and  thence  to  Newburg  on  the  North    nishes  goods,  almost  exclusively,  to  the    coal,   and   ad- 


River.  The  distance  will  be  about  130  miles  and  go 
from  the  heart  of  the  Anthracite  region.  3 — A  third 
route  is  now  in  full  operation.  I  refer  to  the  Hudson 
and  Delaware  canal  and  Rail  Road  Company's  works. — 
From  Carbondale  in  Luzerne  county,  on  the  Lackawa- 
na, a  Rail  Road  is  completed  16  miles  to  Honesdale,  and 
from  thence  there  is  a  canal  of  106  miles,  to  Eddyville 
on  the  North  River.  This  is  one  of  the  noblest  under- 
takings ever  accomplished  in  our  country.  The  com- 
pany has  expended,  in  completing  the  construction, 
purchasing  coal  lands,  opening  mines,  &.C.  2,300,000. 
This  season  they  will  take  to  the  Hudson  55,000  tons  of 
coal.  Next  year,  probably,  100,000  tons,  and  without 
some  unlocked  for  misfortune,  the  stock  must  rise,  like 
that  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  a  good 
deal  above  par.  They  will  be  able  to  make  a  dividend 
during  the  coming  winter;  and  I  should  not  be  surprised 
to  see  stock  in  April  next,  quoted  at  132.  It  is  now, 
very  naturally,  having  laid  out  a  great  deal  of  money, 
though  judiciously  in  the  main,  and  made  as  yet  no  di- 
vidend, below  par. 


jacent  region.  Will  they  continue;  without  an  effort, 
against  such  powerful  competitors,  to  do  so'  Would  it 
not  be  expedient  for  Philadelphia  to  form  a  company,  to 
purchase  coal  lands,  places  of  business,  the  keys  of  the 
country,  and  send  enterprising  but  prudent,  agents  to 
Luzerne,  so  as  to  preserve,  if  possible,  the  ground  they 
now  hold  in  a  trade,  already  so  important  and  so  rapid- 
ly growing?  The  Importing  Merchants,  Banks,  Auc- 
tioneers, Wholesale  merchants,  and  indeed  every  man 
of  business  in  the  city,  it  would  seem  to  me,  is  interest- 
ed in  this  question;  and  the  subject  does  not  appear  to 
have  attracted  the  notice  it  demands. 

Professor  Silliman  has  recently  visited  and  given  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  Luzerne  coal  formation, 
accompanied  by  a  map,  to  which  I  refer  you.  An  erro- 
neous impression,  however,  generally  prevails,  in  re- 
spect to  the  extent  of  the  Anthracite  coal  fields.  Look 
at  his  map  and  apply  your  rule  and  dividers.  From 
Newport — the  lower  line  of  the  valley  where  coal  is 
found,  to  the  upper  line  of  Pittston,  is  20  miles— from 
thence  up  tbe  Lackawana  to  Carbondale,  20  miles — ma- 
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•"he  price  of  coal  in  London  is  from  11  to  12  dollars  a 

chaldron,  or  36  bushels  averaging  2rcwt. 

On  the  Tyne  il  is  calculated  that  39  square  miles 
have  been  excavated — on  the  Wear,40  miles — in  North- 
umberland 26  miles,  making  105  miles  square  of  exca- 
vations— moie  than  all  the  Lazerne  Antliracite  region. 
A  square  mile  is  estimated  tocontainl2,"90,000tons;lhat 
is  allowing  the  coal  to  be  12  feet  in  thickness,  all  the 
strata  combined,  we  presume,  taken  into  the  account. 
The  out  put  or  vend  of  coal  from  these  districts  is  esti- 
mated at  3,500,000  tons  a  year. 

From  the  Encyclopedia  I  learn  that,  in  England  those 
who  own  mines  have  to  go  down  from  2U0  to  1000  feet, 
togetat  veins  worth  working;  and  the  cost  of  sinking 
shafts — steam  engines  to  free  the  mines  from  water,  and 
other  expenditures,  sometimes  amount  to  from  40  to 
80,000  pounds  sterling  before  coal  can  be  sent  to  Mar- 
ket. It  would  be  impossible  to  credit  this,  except  on 
the  most  unquestionable  authority. 

Considering  these  facts,  it  may,  I  think,  be  safely  con- 
cluded, that  the  coal  business,  now  in  its  infancy,  will 
increase  in  Luzerne  and  elsewhere;  how  far,  you  and 
your  friends,  will  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  nearly 
correct  as  I  can.  But  it  cannot  be  long  before  a  mil- 
hon  ot  tons  annually  will  not  supply  the  demand;  of 
which,  allowing  the  Luzerne  Anthracite  region  to  fur- 
nish but  one  half,  you  will  perceive  that  the  long  neg- 
lected valley  of  Wyoming  must  rise  into  consequence, 
and  property  there,  of  course,  appreciate. 

1  do  nut  know  that  profits  on  coal  business  will  be 
much  greater  than  on  other  concerns  jmliciously  con- 
ducted; but  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  but  it  will  yield  a 
fair  return  for  labor  and  capital  invested;  and  as  it  must 
occupy  many  hands,  will  be  useful  to  laborers  as  well  as 
to  those  who  consume  fuel,  and  to  the  owners  and  su- 
perintendents of  mines.  A  great  deal  of  money  will  nat- 
urally flow  into  that  channel,  and  in  a  few  years  it  will 
give  employment  to  more  peisons  than  our  foreign 
commerce. 

Should  capitalists  step  in  and  monopolize  the  coal 
lands,  a  thing  not  so  difficult  to  be  done,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, as  is  generally  imagined;  they  would  then  reahre 
from  the  public  large  profits;  but  it  would  be  a  subject 
of  regiet. 

For  more  particulars  and  much  valuable  information 
respecting  the  Luzerne  Coal  Uegion,  I  beg  leave  to  re- 
fer you  to  the  Appendix  of  Chapman's  History  of  Wyo- 
ming, and  the  late  Notes  by  Professor  Silliman,  in  his 
valuable  .Inurnal. 

With  great  respect,  1  am  vourfiiend  and  servant, 
C.   MINER. 

West  Chester,  Aug.  5,  1830. 

Note  1.  1  take  no  little  pleasure  in  looking  over  a 
course  of  essays  written  by  me  more  than  20  years  ago 
of  the  Navigation  of  the  Susquehanna;  and  opening  the 
readiest  way  to  Philadelphia  market.  For  1  was  then, 
although  so  remote,  what  1  have  never  ceasfd  to  be,  an 
ardent  friend  to  the  prosperity  of  Philadelphia;  and 
bent  on  directing  all  the  trade  possible  to  our  own  em- 
porium. Among  the  suggestions  then  made,  was  one 
which  I  mean,  before  long,  to  bring  more  conspicuous- 
ly to  public  view,  and  claim  some  credit  for  — namely— 
(fj°That  the  proper  channel  of  communication  from 
Wyoming  valley  to  Philadelphia,  would  be  by  a  Rail 
Road  to  the  Lehigh,  and  thence  down  that  strea'ri  by  a 
Canal.  I  did  not  then  expect  to  live  to  see  46  miles  of 
the  Canal  on  the  Lehigh  finished,  and  the  rest  with  so 
!  fair  a  prospect  of  completion.  Rail  Roads  were  then 
I  little  talked  of,  and  I  think  I  owed  the  suggestion  to  a 
distinguished  merchant  of  the  cky,  whom  I  met,  as  a 
There  is  a  duty  on  all  coal  shipped  or  sent  by  water,  !  member  of  the  Assembly,  in  the  winter  of  1807-8,  at 
of  $1  33  per  ton,  while  that  taken  by  land  pays  nothing,  Lancaster;  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  public  spirit- 
and  this  is  complained  of  as  a  great  hardship.  ed  men  I  have  ever  known,   and  whose  uninterrupted 

Large  coal  exported  to  foreign  countries,  has  to  pay  |  friendship — continued  to  this  day — 1  am  proud  to  boast 
an  export  duty  of  \7s.  or  fj  07  a  chaldron — small  coal  '  of  Was  there  no  coal  much  nearer,  thai  would  be  the 
is.6d.  or  a  dollar.  '  avenue  for  Susquehanna  Coal.      Some  of  extraordinary 


king  40.  Unless  you  include  the  river  bottoms  and  go 
below  the  bed  of  the  Susquehanna,you  cannot  calculate 
on  a  greater  average  width  of  coal  than  2  miles.  This 
would  give  80  square  miles,  or  80  times  640  acres, 
which  would  be  51,200  acres.  But  suppose  we  allow 
the  width,  of  the  Susquehanna  valley,  (distinguishing  it 
from  the  Lackawana  valley  which  is  narrower,)  from 
the  lower  line  of  Newport  to  the  upper  line  of  Pittston, 
to  be  three  miles  we  shall  then  add  20  square   miles  or 

12,800 

51,200 

Giving  64,000  acres  only,  of 

coal  land.  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Silllman,  regarding  it,  and 
I  presume  justly,  as  a  coal  basin,  infers  scientifically,  as 
a  geologist,  that  strata  of  coal  intermingled  with  other 
substances,  extend  1000  feet  deep.  Still  the  superfici- 
al area  is  small.  Sixty  farmers,  owning  a  thousand  acres 
each,  would  nearly  monopolise  the  whole;  and  there  are 
1  think,  half  that  number  in  Luzerne,  who,  taking  an 
average,  own  half  that  quantity,  and  are  not  disposed 
to  sell.  Still  there  are  many  who  would  part  with  their 
lands,  very  low. 

With  so  small  a  surface  and  so  great  a  probable  depth 
of  coal  I  do  not  know  what  the  land  ought  really  to  be 
worth;  but  certainly  more  than  the  present  prices.  In- 
deed it  would  appear  to  me  that  at  prices  somewhat 
higher,  it  might  be  prudently  regarded  as  offering  a 
safe  and  even  profitable  investment  for  capital.  Places 
for  business,  independent  of  coal,  there  is  reason  to 
think,  must  rise  in  value;  for  when  the  balance  of  trade 
is  considerably  in  favor  of  any  district  of  countiy,  every 
sort  of  business,  well  conducted,  usually  thrives.  Farm- 
ing lands  particularly,  it  would  seem  almost  certain, 
must  be  profitable;  as  there  will  be  a  market,  like  that 
of  a  city,  offered  by  the  great  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  coal  trade,  who  are  consumers,  and  not 
producers. 

Very  few,  I  apprehend,  have  extended  their  views  so 
far  as  to  consider  the  probable  extent  of  this  trade — 
how  rapidly  the  coal  must  disappear,  and  consequently 
the  increased  value  of  the  article  in  mine.  From  all 
the  mines  in  Pennsylvania,  there  have  never  yet  been 
taken  to  market,  in  any  one  year,  more  than  about  150,- 
000  tons.  What  will  the  demand  be  in  ten  years'  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  it  is  not  with  coal  as  with  iron. — 
The  latter  is  not  destroyed,  when  used,  but  remains 
years  in  service,  and  then  may  be  wrought  over.  The 
coal  on  the  contrary,  when  used,  is  wholly  consumed, 
and  the  supply  annually  renewed.  Our  country  dou- 
bles its  population  in  a  short  period.  Wood  was  grow- 
ing scarce  and  dear  before  steam  boats  began  to  devour 
it;  and  they  have  swept  the  forests  rapidly.  Fuel  is  as 
indlspensible  to  comfort  and  even  e.xlstence,  as  food  or 
clothing.  In  England  it  is  estimated  that  one  ton  of 
coal  is  consumed  to  each  inhabitant.  The  last  Edin- 
burg  Review  contains  an  article  on  coal  of  much  inter- 
est; and  as  the  facts  may  not  be  within  the  reach  of  ma- 
ny who  may  see  this  letter,  I  will  give  a  few  notes 
which  I  took  from  that  work  on  reading  it.  The  con- 
sumption of  coals  in  England  and  Scotland,  is  estimated 
at  15,000,000  tons  a  year.     That  of  London  is  know  n. 

1820 1,280,664  tons. 

1821 1,312,730 

1822 1 ,343 ,345 

1823 1,377,961 

1824 1,410,577 

1825 1,443,193 

1826 1,475,809 

1827 1,586,425 

1828 1,541,040 
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purity  may  now  go  tliat  way.     Other  produce  will  sf  ek  |      1  he  annual  vend  of  coal  coastwise  from  Durham  and 
a  market  by  that  route  in  vast  quantities— if  the  Lehigh  I  Northumberland: 

company,  who  hold  the  control  in  their  hands,  are  libe-  Tons — 3,300,000 

ral  in  respect  to  lolls.  |  Home  consumption,  say  one  fifth,  660,000 

Note  2.     There  are  now  11  stores  in   Wilkesbarre.  ]  

A  few  years  ago,  one  of  the   most  extensive  merchants  ;  3,960,000 

told  me  he  had  sold  the  preceding  year  ?30,000  worth  j  Which  quantity  supplies  five  millions  of  per- 
of  goods — I  think  he  said  he  had  taken  that  amount  in  i  sons;  and  supposing  the  whole  population  of 
cash.  The  goods  brought  from  Philadelphia  to  the  Great  Britain  to  be'fifteen  millions,  this  must 
Luzerne  markets,  cannot  fall  short  of  haU'a  million.  be  trebled;  for  although   these  two-thirds  of 

Suppose  a  company  should  be  formed  with  a  capital  |  the  population  are  perhaps  less  able  to  afford 
of  200,000  dollars,  with   the  right  to  increase  it  to  the  j  fuel,  yet  taking  into  consideration  the  manu 


facturing  districts  and  the  cheapness  o(  fuel 
in  the  interior,  the  estimate  will  not  be  too 
high—  11,880,000 

Consumed  by  Iron  works,say  600,000  tons 
of  metal,  to  produce  which  requires  at  least 
four  times  the  quantity  of  coal  in  making 
even  pig-metal;  and  the  extraordinary  con- 
sumption in  the  Cornwall,  &c.  mines,  3,000,000 


Exported  to  Ireland, 


14,880,000 

roo.ooo 


15,580,000 
Exclusive  of  foreign  exportation,  which  has  never  ex- 
ceeded 60,3 15  chaldrons.  [  Village  Record. 


amount  of  the  lialtimore  company's  capital;  and  the 
company  to  go  into  operation  when  half  or  $100,000  are 
subscribed.  Shares  to  be  500  dollars  each— 200  being 
subscribed  should  put  the  company  in  operation.  Sup- 
pose  one  5th,  or  100  on  each  share  be  paid  and  the 
sarne  sum  to  be  demandable  yearly,unless  3-4ths  should 
order  a  larger  amount— this  sum  with  the  usual  credits, 
would  enable  the  concern  to  take  up  some  of  the  no- 
blest mines— a  large  mass  of  coal  lands— and  the  keys 
of  the  country  for  trade;  with  a  moral  certainty  that 
there  could  be  no  loss  and  probably  considerable  gain 
from  the  rise  of  lands — keeping  part  of  the  ownership 
of  that  region  in  Pennsylvania  hands,  and  leaving  the 
way  open  to  take  such  further  measures  as  wisdom  and 
experience  should  dictate. 

Would  the  state  grant  such  company  a  charter'— 
Would  they  refuse'  Could  they  refuse,  when  it  was 
stated  that  Baltimore  had  a  company  chartered,  opera- 
ling  there — that  New  York  had  a  company  chartered, 
operating  there— that  the  question  was  not  now  wheth- 
er the  coal  business  should  be  left  to  individual  compe- 
tition? It  is  not  so.  Great  companies  exist  and  are  car- 
rying on  trade  there,  and  the  charter  would  only  place 
Philadelphia  at  home,  in  her  own  state,  on  an  equal 
footing  with  companies  from  other  states. 

Note  3.  There  are  four  prominent  points  for  busi- 
ness, which  present  themselves  in  the  Luzerne  coal  re- 
gion. 

1st.  .\t  the  basin,  formed  by  the  dam  across  the  river 
at  Nanticoke,  the  water  flowing  up  and  making  a  lake 
of  several  miles.  Here  the  coal  from  Newport,  Hano- 
ver and  Plymouth,  tl:e  mines  in  each  township  being 
extensive,  will  be  shipped  for  market.  The  mines  are 
extensive,  and  the  coal  good. 

The  second,  at  Wilkes-Barre,  the  county  town,  alrea- 
dy a  Borough  of  more  than  1000  inhabitants,  and  now 
having  eleven  dry  goods  stores.  The  situation  is  eligi- 
ble— the  town-plot  large,  and  handsomely  laid  out— and 
it  must  be  the  centre  of  an  extensive  trade,  and  the  site 
of  a  large  business. 

The  third  conspicuous  point,  isLackawana;  where  the  '  of  apparent  danger,  which  undoubtedly  is  our  present 
communication  fiom  the  North  River  will  meet  the  Ca- !  case,  a  wise  man  will  be  on  his  guard;  and  therefore  let 
nal  leading  up  the  Susquehanna;  forming  three  corners  such  a  number  of  persons  as  you  will  please  to  appoint 
by  this  grand  junction.  For  three  miles  up  the  Lack-  meet  us  at  Manheim,  on  the  15th  day  of  January  next, 
awana  River,  are  considerable  Falls,  affording  admirable  in  order  that  we  may  mutually  contrive  such  measures 
water  power.  This  will  be  wanted  for  manufactories  i  as  may  have  a  tendency  to  preserve  our  good  and  ines- 
of  all  sorts.     Canal-boats  going  to  the  Genesee  country    timable  Constitution  and   our   dear  Independence  and 


[Communicated.] 
MILITIA  MEETING  IN  LANCASTEIJ  CO. 

1782. — ciRcuLAn. 
Dear  Sh — The  officers  and  representatives  of  the 
ninth  battalion  of  Lancaster  county  Militia,  upon  con- 
sultation have  concluded  from  the  complexion  of  the 
present  House  of  Assembly,  that  the  Constitution  and 
Liberty  of  the  State  is  at  stake  in  some  measure;  and 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  what  has  cost  us  so  much 
blood  andtreasure,  we  have  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
us  to  exert  ourselves  for  iheir  preservation  as  far  as  our 
influence  extends,  and  to  warn  all  who  would  wish  to 
be  free  from  the  dangers  that  seem  to  impend,  not 
doubting  at  the  same  time,  but  you  are  ready  to  take 
the  alarm,  as  you  must  be  sensible  of  the  same  danger. 
We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  multiply  words,  tend- 
ing to  inspire  your  spirit,  for  we  are  of  opinion  that  you 
possess  the  same,  and  have  been  only  waiting  to  know 
the  sentiments  of  your  fellow  friends  io  Liberty.  Let  us 
not  then  coolly  and  simply  suffer  any  of  owr  rights  to 
be  taken  from  us  by  any  men,  especially  as  our  Consti- 
tution invests  us  with  full  power  to  oppose  any  such  at- 
pt.     Perhaps  our  fears  are  groundless;  but  in  case 


with  coal,  will  bring  return-loads  of  wheat,  which  her_ 
will  be  manufactured  into  Flour,  ready  to  be  taken  to 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or  New  York — as  experience 
and  the  market  shall  prove  to  be  most  advantageous.  It 
is  a  sufficient  distance  from  Wilkes-Barre  for  a  town  to 
grow  up.  The  centre  of  the  lumber  business  will  be  at 
this  point.  In  the  heart  of  the  coal-formation,  dealers 
m  coal  can  take  their  choice  of  the  markets,  with  some 
advantages  over  those  differently  located— going  ei- 
ther northwardly  to  the  Lakes;  easterly  to  the  Hudson; 
or  southerly,  down  the  Susquehanna.  Professor  Silli- 
man,  in  his  late  interesting  report,  speaks  of  this  as 
most  favorable  for  the  manufacture  of  Iron.  Those  who 
know  the  value  of  that  branch  of  trade  will  see  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  situation,  containing  ore,  coal  and  water 
power,  with  abundant  resources  for  charcoal,  as  far  as 
needed. 

Note  4.    Mr.  Buddie's  estimate  of  the  consumption  of 
Coal  in  Great  Britain: 


sweet  Liberty.  Be  active  and  do  not  fail  to  fulfil  our  re- 
quest. By  order  of  the  whole, 

JOHN  RODGERS,  Colonel. 

Hanover,  Nov.  28th,  1782. 

To  the  Cntonels  of  the  Lancaster  county  Militia. 

Militia  Meeting. 
Present — Col.  Thomas  Edwards, 

Colonel  Ziegler,  Colonel  Lowry, 
Majors  Cook,  Kelley,  Hays  and  Hare, 
Colonel  Ross, 

Mr. Chambers,  Capt.  Ewing,  Capt.  J.Hubley 
Colonel  Hodgers, 
Mr.  Clark,  Captain  Laird, 
Colonel  Klder. 
On  motion,   Colonel  Rodgers  was  unanimously  cho- 
s«n  Chairman,  and  Captain  Joseph  Hubley,  Secretary. 
Colonel  Rodgers  made  a  neat  and  appropriate  speech 
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explaining  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  that  a  rumor  was 
in  circulation  calculated  to  do  much  injury,  "that  the 
Presiilent  of  the  slate  of  Pennsylvania  was  hostile  to  the 
independence  of  America." 

On  motion  this  question  was  put  to  each  battalion: 
Is  it   the   opinion  of  the  members  present   that  they 
approve  of  tlie  appointment  of  Jolm  Dickinson,  Esq.  as 
President  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  or  not? 

Answer.  The  members  of  the  Second  Battalion  are 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  a  better  choice  of  a  Presi- 
dent could  not  be  made. 

Colonel  Ziegler — Same  opinion. 
Seventh  Battalion — Same. 
Eighth  Battalion — Same. 

Ninth  Battalion — We  hope  the  Assembly  have 
made  a  good  choice,  and  if  they  have  we  thank  them. 
Col.  Elder  agrees  in  opinion  with  the  Ninth. 
Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  People  have  a  right 
to  assemble  together  for  their  common  good,  to  instruct 
our  Kepresentalives,  and  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  for 
redress  of  grievances,  by  address,  petition,  or  remon- 
strance. 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  in  the  opinion  of  the 
deputies  from  the  different  battalions  now  met,  that  the 
complexion  of  the  present  House  of  Assembly  is  such 
that  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Indepen- 
dence and  Constitution  of  this  State  are  safe,  acd  that 
we  highly  approve  of  the  appointment  of  his  Excellen- 
cy John  Dickinson,  Esq.  as  President. 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  we  approve  of  Colonel 
Rodgers  calling  this  meeting,  as  it  has  tended  to  remove 
doubts  and  unjust  charges  that  were  in  circulation  to 
the  disadvantafje  of  his  Excellency  the  President  of  this 
State,  and  two  of  our  Members  of  Congress,  James  Wil- 
son and  Jolm  Montgomery,  Esquires;  and  we  conceive 
such  meetings  have  a  tendency  to  suppress  false  and 
malicious  reports,  and  that  thereby  virtue  may  meet 
with  its  just  reward  and  vice  be  depicted  in  in  its  true 
deformity.  Signed, 

JOHN  RODGERS,  Chairman. 
J.  HuBiET,  Secretary. 
Manheim,  Jan.  IStfi,  1783. 

COMMISSIONKRS. 

MaySd,  1777.  Bartram  Galbraith,  James  Crawford, 
Adam  Ordt,  Robert  Thompson,  Joshua  Elder,  Christo- 
pher Crawford,  William  Atlee,  John  Hubley,  Alexan- 
der Lowry,  Curtis  Grub,  Philip  Marsteller,  Mathins 
Slough,  and  Adam  Reigart,  are  appointed  by  the  War 
office  to  supply  the  army  with  blankets,  &c.  for  Lancas- 
ter county,  Pennsylvania. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUIVCIL — 

1700  TO   1713. 

[cONTtSnED  FnOM  PAGE  78.] 

Samuel  Carpenter  and  Thomas  Story  were  sent  from 
this  board  to  the  Assembly  with  the  following  message 
from  the  Governor,  viz — "Ffriends,  complaint  has  been 
made  that  some  persons  had  not  the  benefit  of  the  law 
of  New  Castle;  with  respect  to  the  alliiwances  of  10 
per  cent.  I  consented  to  allow  the  said  10  per  cent,  ac- 
cording to  the  said  law,  but  never  intended  to  make 
myselfe  debtor  for  those  deficiencies  which  were  not  to 
be  had;  and  understanding  that  you  look  upon  that  law 
unequal!  as  giving  to  some  10  per  cent,  where  there  is 
overplus,  and  but  two  per  cent,  upon  surveyed  lands, 
where  no  more  is  to  be  found.  I  am  therefore  willing  to 
allow  or  make  good  6  per  cent,  as  well  to  those  who 
want  as  to  those  who  doe  not  want  the  same  upon  a  re- 
survey. 

This  proposal  of  the  Governor  was  returned  unac- 
cepted of  by  the  Assembly. 

M  a  Counril  held  at  Philadelphia,  the  28/h  8lh  mo. 
The  Governor  having  on  the  2ith  inst.  sent  his  offer 
in  writing  to  allow  and  make  good  to  all  the  possessors 
of  lands  in  the  province  and  counties  6  acres  to  the  hun- 
dred, in  all  cases.whether  they  had  so  much  within  their 


lines  or  not,  which  offer  they  had  rejected:  he  thought 
fit  to  summon  all  the  Representatives  to  attend  him, 
desiring  they  would  adjourn  Ihemsilvps  to  his  house — 
ardbcingcouie,  lie  ver\  clo>elyt-xpnstulatrd  with  them 
for  their  failure  in  duty  n(.t  July  to  him  but  to  them- 
selves,in  making  no  better  use  of  the  opportunity  he  had 
given  them;  told  them  he  had  scarce  half  an  hour  left 
to  spend  with  them;  desired  to  know  if  they  had  come 
to  any  further  resolution  about  the  Bill  of  Property;  said 
he  expected  they  would  not  leave  that  point  which  he 
had  proposed  to  them  last  7th  day,  viz:  the  offer  of  6 
per  cent.,  unsettled,  and  now,  he  said,  he  had  required 
them  to  adjourn  to  his  house,  that  they  might  here  pro- 
ceed without  loss  of  time  in  Iheir  business,  advised 
them  to  retire  into  his  parlour  where  they  might  sit  un- 
disturbed so  long  as  to  come  to  a  resolution,  to  which 
he  most  earnestly  pressed  them,  and  withdrawing  ac- 
cordingly; having  spent  about  an  hour  in  the  said  parlor 
they  sent  the  Governor  a  paper  which  was  read.* 

This  paper  not  being  signed,  it  was  returned  to  them 
to  be  signed,  but  they  declined  it. 

Jt  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia,  the  \ith  9th  mo.  1701. 

The  Governor  acquainted  the  members  of  the  board, 
that  three  of  the  commissioners  named  in  the  Kings  De- 
dimus  Potestatem,  for  administering  the  oath  appointed 
by  act  of  Parliament  for  the  greater  security  of  the  said 
Plantation  Trade,  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  for 
the  time  being,  viz:  Richard  Halliwell,  John  Moorc,Jas- 
per  Yeats,  were  now  at  his  request  in  town,  and  that  he 
had  conferred  with  them  about  administering  the  said 
oath  to  himself  in  pursuance  of  the  said  instrument,  up- 
on the  Proprietaries  commission  of  deputation,  but  that 
they  insiste  upon  having  the  said  instrument  first  deliv- 
ered up  to  them  and  left  in  their  keeping  as  properly 
belonging  to  them;  otherwise  they  were  unwilling  to 
touch  with  or  be  coijcerned  in  it.  Upon  which  the  Gov- 
ernor demanded  the  opinion  of  the  Council  what  was  fit 
to  be  done.  And  upon  a  fidl  consideration  and  debate 
of  the  case,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  because  the  said  Dedimus  is  to  six 
persons,  of  which*  the  before  mentioned  commissioners 
are  only  three,  or  to  any  five  of  the  Council  with  the 
King's  collector  of  his  customsin  the  place,  who  by  vir- 
tue thereof  have  equal  power  with  the  committee  toad- 
minister  said  oath.  And  because  it  is  to  continue  in  the 
government  from  time  to  time,  to  be  administered  to 
each  Governor  that  hereafter  shall  be  appointed,  for 
which  reason  the  Council  seems  to  be  named  as  a  body 
politick,  that  shall  have  power  to  administer  the  said 
oath  in  time  to  come,  after  the  decease  or  removal  of 
the  committee  named;  and  because  the  said  commit- 
tee are  several  and  private  men,  it  may  be  uncertain 
where  to  search  for  and  difficult  to  retrieve  the  said  in- 
stritment  upon  their  decease  or  otherwise  when  there 
shall  be  occasion,  and  by  that  means  the  succeeding 
Governors  may  be  left  exposed.  It  is  therefore  most 
requisite  and  necessary  that  the  said  Dedimus  be  in  the 
custody  of  the  government  and  thereupon 

Ordered,  That  the  same  be  committed  to  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  to  be  by  him  kept  with  the  Records  of  the 
Province,  to  be  used  hereafter  as  when  occasion  shall 
require. 

And  upon  a  motion  made  that  the  said  3  commission- 
ers should  be  sent  for  by  the  Governor,  and  acquainted 
with  the  reasons  and  arguments  of  the  Council  and  their 
resolution  thereupon,  Ordered,  That  accordingly  they 
should  be  sent  for. 

And  being  come,  the  Governor  informed  them  of  the 
aforesaid  resolution,  and  laid  the  aforegoing  reasons 
and  arguments  before  them  press  ng  them  that  seeing 
the  demands  were  such  as  in  the  opmion  of  the  Council 
could  with  no  safely  to  the  government  be  complied 
with,  they  would  not  any  further  insist  upon  tliem,  but 
laying  aside  all  punctilios  and  resentments,  readily  dis- 

*  I'his  paper  does  not  appear  among  the  rough  mi- 
nutes. 
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charge  the  duty  to  which  by  the  King's  Dedimus  they 
were  called  and  impowered;  and  thereupon  the  said 
Dedimus  was  tendered  to  them  for  Iheir  perusal,  but 
they  refused  to  touch  with  it  unless  it  were  entirely 
surrendered  to  them  and  left  in  their  keepinj^. 

The  Governordesired  to  know  whether  if  the  Council 
should,  notwithstanding  all  the  reasons  alleged,  comply 
with  tlieir  demands,  however  unreasonable,  they  would 
then  administer  the  said  oath  as  by  the  said  instrument 
required;  to  which  J.  Moore  replied,  that  when  the  in- 
strument was  delivered  up  to  them,  they  should  consid- 
er what  was  fit  for  them  to  do.  But  the  Governor  pres- 
sing a  more  direct  answer,  and  they  refusing  to  give 
any.  further  satisfaction,  they  departed  and  the  Council 
adjourned. 

M  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia,  the  ISlh  9th  mo.l701. 
The  bridge  at  the  north  end  of  the  town  being  broken 
down  by  the  last  great  rain,  and  the  country  much  in- 
commoded thereby,  in  being  obstructed  in  their  pas- 
sage to  and  from  the  town.  It  was  laid  before  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council,  that  some  effectual  course  might  be 
taken  to  have  the  same  redressed,  upon  which  several 
persons  concerned  in  the  said  road,  appearing,  part 
urged  that  the  late  bridge  might  be  repaired  without 
any  alteration,  the  mound  or  dike  over  the  swamp 
having  already  engaged  the  country  in  a  great  expense, 
and  therefore  was  not  proper  to  be  altered.  Others 
alledged,  that  the  first  laying  the  road  that  way,  w»s 
indirect,  and  the  bridge  ever  proved  expensive,  being 
so  low  down  and  near  the  creek's  mouth,  that  it  being 
now  destroyed,  the  road  mlglit  be  laid  another  way, 
about  half  way  between  the  other  bridge  and  tlie  pro- 
prietors mill,  which  would  equally  accommodate  Franc- 
fort,  and  the  river  .side  with  the  oiher,  and  much  better 
the  greater  part  of  the  body  of  the  country,  and  would 
by  that  means  cast  both  roads  into»one,  wliich  would  be 
easier  maintained,  both  by  requiring  less  repairs,  and 
those  also  would  have  many  more  hands  to  support  it. 
Which  being  heard  and  considered,  it  is  ordered  that 
there  be  seven  persons  appointed  of  those  that  desire  a 
new  road,  viz: — Gr.  Jones,  JohrriGoodson,  Samuel 
Richardson,  Nicholas  Wain,  Robert  Heath,  Daniel  Pas- 
torius,  and  Arnold  Cassel; — and  seven  other  persons  of 
those  that  stand  for  the  old  road,  viz: — Peter  Deal, 
John  Parsons,  Jos.  Fisher,  Benj.  Duftield,  Robert 
Adams,  Jno.  Worral,  and  Wm.  Preston,  who  shall  con- 
fer together,  view,  measure,  and  consider  both  the 
old  road  and  the  place  proposed  for  the  new  one,  and 
duly  weighing  together  the  general  conveniency  and 
utility,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  county, 
make  report  to  this  board  thereof,  under  their  hands  on 
2d  day. 

M  a  Councilheld  at  Philadelphia,  29th  9th  mo.  1701. 

The  persons  appointed  to  view  the  road  and  bridge 
at  the  north  end  of  the  town,  and  to  bring  in  their  re- 
port this  day  to  this  board,  accordingly  brought  in  the 
same  severally,  each  with  their  reasons,  but  without  any 
agreement  on  the  whole:  whereupon  it  is  ordered,  that 
the  matter  be  deferred  till  the  Governor  himselt'shall 
come  from  E.  Jersey,  and  that  then,  if  he  thinks  fit  the 
Governor  and  Council  may  ride  out  themselves  to  the 
place,  and  personally  view  it,  that  they  may  be  the 
more  able  to  determine  for  the  general  advantage  of 
the  people. 

M  a  Councilheld  at  Philadelphia,  2Ut  Jpril  1702,  P.  M. 
The  Governor  acquainted  the  board,  that  whereas 
upon  his  entrance  into  the  Government,  he  had  proposed 
to  three  of  the  Commissioners  named  in  the  King's  Dedi- 
mus Protestatem,  under  the  great  sealof  England,  for  ad- 
administering  the  oath  appointed  by  the  act  of  Parliament 
for  the  better  security  of  the  plantation  trade  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  Province  for  the  time  being,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  the  said  instrument,  they  would  admin- 
ister it  to  him  upon  the  Proprietaries  commission  of  dep- 


utation, but  that  they  had  refused  unless  they  could  be 
gratified  in  certain  demands,  which  not  only  then  w?re 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  judged  unreasonable,  but 
that  since  he  had  procured  the  opinion  of  Judge  Alt-  ■• 
wood,  appointed  by  commission  from  the  King,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  government  of  New  York,  upon  the  case, 
who  had  declared  that  as  he  conceived,  the  Dedimus 
ought  to  be  kept  in  the  Secretary's  office,  or  such  other 
place  as  has  been  used  for  preserving  public  records, 
which  the  said  Judge  had  given  under  his  hand,  and 
that  for  the  further  satisfaction  of  some,  he  had  also  the 
opinion  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Council  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Maryland,  who  concurred  with  the  said  Chief 
Justice  in  the  same. 

But  that  having  upon  their  said  refusal,  deferred  ta- 
king the  said  oath,  till  the  time  hmitedinthe  act  of  Par- 
liament and  Dedimus  Potestatem,  was  near  e-xpiring. 
He  was  now  under  a  necessity  of  taking  it  by  such  other 
means  as  should  be  found  agreeable  to  the  tenour  of 
the  said  instrument,  and  therefore  desired  to  take  it  at 
the  hands  of  such  of  the  Council,  as  in  their  consciences 
were  free  to  administer  an  oath. 

And  accordingly  John  Guest,  Capt.  Finney,  and  John 
Finney,  together  with  John  Bewly,  Collector  of  the 
King's  customs  for  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  administered 
said  oath  in  the  presence  of  the  other  members  of  Council 
who.<^ybscribed  as  witnesses  to  a  certificate  indorsed  on 
the  said  instrument  in  the  following  words,  viz: 

In  pursuance,  and  by  virtue  of  the  within  instrument, 
Andrew  Hamilton  Esq.  Deputed  Governor  of  the  Pro- 
vmce  of  Pennsylvania,  and  counties  annexed,  by  virtue 
of  a  commission  from  the  Hon.  Wm.  Penn,  Proprieta- 
ry and  Governor  of  the  said  Province,  &c.  at  a  Coun- 
cil held  at  Philadelphia,  the  21st  day  of  April  1702.  took 
the  within  directed  oath  at  the  hands  of  John  Guest, 
Samuel  Finney,  and  John  Finney,  Esquires,  members 
ofCiitmcil  for  the  said  Province  and  Territories,  and 
John  Bewly,  Esq.  Collector  of  his  majesty's  customs, 
for  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  presence  of  the 
other  members  of  the  said  Council  hereunto  sub- 
scribing. 

Samuel  Carpenter,  \  Samuel  Finney, 
AVilliam  Clark,  John  Finney, 

Caleb  Pusey,  |  John  Bewly,  Collector. 

John  Guest,  j 


AN  ADDRESS 

To  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Buck's  County,   fPa-J 
delivered  at  their  Annual  Meeting,  on  the  I2th  Novem- 
ber, 1827  by  S.  D.  Ingham. 
There  is  no  pursuit  that  has  yet   engaged  the   atten- 
tion of  man,  which  offers  such  an   interesting  variety  of 
useful  and  valuable  matter  for  the  contemplation  of  the 
economist,  the    moralist,  the  philanthropist,  or  the  phi- 
losopher, as  that  which  constitutes  the  object  of  this  as- 
sociation. 

The  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  the  improvement  of 
its  productions,  by  increasing  their  quantity  and  value, 
and  adapting  them  to  the  purposes  of  animal  food,  seem 
to  have  been  among  the  first  considerations  which  pre- 
sentedto  the  mind  of  the  omniscient  Creator,after  he  had 
constituted  human  existence  on  our  globe.  And  without 
detracting-  from  the  character  of  any  other  occupation 
which  has  been  produced  by  the  wants  of  civilized  so- 
ciety; it  may  with  great  propriety  be  asserted  that  agri- 
culture stands  foremost  in  the  order  of  all  human  arts; 
that  it  is  the  favored  handmaid  of  the  Deity  in  perfecting 
through  human  instrumentaliiy  the  beautiful  works  of 
his  will;  and  that  while  it  subdues  and  adorns  the  inani- 
mate world,  giving  the  means  of  subsistence  to  animated 
nature,  increasing  and  multiplying  its  beings  in  rapid 
progression;  it  is  the  grand  agent  employed  by  the 
same  Almighty  hand  to  promote  the  civilization  of  the 
human  fimily.  Whatever  superiority  civilized  man, 
who  indulges  in  all  the  comforts  of  life  upon  the  pro- 
duct of  a  single  acre,  can  boast  over  the  untutored  and 
ferocious  savage  who  roams  upon  10,000  acres  for  a 
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scanty  subsistence;  this  superiority  and  all  its  train  of 
blessings,  we  owe  under  Providence,  mainly  to  our  skill 
in  cultivating  the  earth. 

After  God  had  created  man  he  blessed  him  and  com- 
manded him  to  "be  fruitful  and  multiply  and  replenish 
the  earth  a?irfsujrfue  it."  In  this  brief  and  emphatic 
mandate  we  find  the  elementary  law  which  fixes  the 
great  plan  of  human  affairs  in  our  world.  The  consti- 
tutional desire  to  perpetuate  our  existence  and  preserve 
life,  accompanied  by  the  necessity  for  nourishment  to 
sustain  it,  constitute  the  grand  causes,  beyond  which 
reason  cannot  look,  that  give  action  to  the  whole  ope- 
rations of  our  physical  existence. 

Man  by  nature  is  prone  to  indolence  and  can  only  be 
stimulated  to  action  by  the  love  of  pleasure  or  some 
unyielding  necessity;  but  it  is  a  law  of  his  creation  that 
these  stimulants  sliall  attend  him — he  cannot  subsist 
without  food,  and  is  therefore  compelled  to  toil  for  it, 
and  the  multiplication  of  his  race  causes  a  proportion- 
ate necessity  for  increasing  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  consequently  for  increased,  exertion  to  procure 
them — thus  his  passions  and  his  appetites  are  made  the 
instruments  of  his  own  improvement,  and  propel  him 
forward  from  indolence, vice  and  the  grovelling  habits  of 
the  semi-brutal  6avage,to  the  enjoyment  of  the  comforts, 
luxuries  and  elegant  accomplishments  of  civilized  life; 
and  he  whose  whole  mind  would  have  been  absorbed 
in  the  love  of  ease,  love  of  pleasure  and  selfish  love  of 
existence,  is  thus  changed  into  a  being  devoted  to  indus- 
try, social  affection  and  love  of  justice. 

I  will  not  further  occupy  your  time  in  marking  the 
progress  of  the  primary  laws  of  our  nature,  and  their 
agency  in  the  work  of  civilization;  let  it  suffice  to  ob- 
serve that  they  operate  through  the  regular  succession 
of  causes  and  effects,  and  are  directed  and  controlled, 
by  an  all-wise  hand  to  the  great  end  and  object  of  our 
creation,  the  intellectual  and  moral  perfection  of  human 
existence. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  art  of  agricul- 
tural economy  is  among  the  primary  agents  in  this  great 
work,  and  it  may  be  added,  that  it  is  not  only  a  neces- 
sary auxiliary  in  giving  the  first  impulse,  but  mustjbe  a 
constant  attendant  and  support  of  it,  in  every  stage  of 
its  progress. 

But  I  must  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  topics  for  the  investigation  of  which  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  annual  address  was  designed.  Permit 
me,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  various  and  care-en- 
grossing pursuits  in  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  be  en- 
gaged from  early  life,  as  most  of  you  know,  have  pre- 
cluded that  minuteness  of  observation  and  accuracy  of 
experiment  which  would  be  indispensible  to  enable  me 
to  off'er  any  thing  of  much  value,  from  that  source,  by 
way  of  instruction  to  a  society  composed  of  some  of  the 
best  practical  farmers  in  the  United  States;  but  being 
sensible  of  the  kind  indulgence  which  you  will  be  dis- 
posed to  extend  to  every  well  meant  endeavour  to  make 
the  smallest  addition  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge, 
I  have  been  encouraged  to  undertake  the  duty  you 
have  been  pleased  to  assign  me. 

A  distinguished  writer,  whose  works  are  imperish- 
able, has  immortalized,  as  a  great  public  benefactor, 
whoever  "shall  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but 
one  grew  before,"  and  if  to  this  simple  idea,  we  add,  that 
o{  improving  the  quality  of  the  plant,  we  have  presented 
in  a  small  compass  a  view  of  the  whole  end  and  design 
of  agricultural  improvement.  But  however  simple  this 
purpose  may  seem  to  be,  the  means  for  its  effectuation 
are  so  diversified,  and  embrace  so  vast  a  scope  of  the 
operations  of  human  ingenuity,  and  the  point  of  perfec- 
tion is  so  far  beyond  our  reach,  that  we  may  contem- 
plate the  progress  of  agricultural  improvement,  as  we 
do  the  approach  to  the  termination  of  boundless  space 
or  the  conclusion  of  endless  time;  it  certainly  has  no 
limit,  and  yet  every  development  of  an  useful  fiict  brings 
»  delightful  reward  for  our  efforts,  that  cheers  us  on  the 
way,  and  more  than  reconciles  us  to  the  pursuit  of  our 


unapproachable  object,  by  the  assurance  that  our  labor 
cannot  be  lost,  as  posterity  must  begin  where  we  have 
ended.  Emerging  from  the  hunter  state,  we  commence 
our  work  of  improvement  by  clearing  away  the  native 
forests  and  emplying  the  plough  (o  turn  up  the  soil  and 
expose  it  to  the  genial  action  of  light  and  air  and  heat, 
and  at  the  same  time  turning  down  the  upper  surface 
with  its  load  of  undecomposed  vegetable  matter,  to  pu- 
trefy and  dissolve  for  the  support  of  another  growth. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  science  would  ere 
this  have  reduced  to  certainty  many  facts  in  relation  to 
the  nourishment  of  plants,  which  we  now  only  know  as 
general  speculative  truths — but  this  knowledge  is  yet 
in  its  infancy;  we  learn,  indeed,  as  far  as  any  fact  can  be 
known  from  a  mass  of  strong  and  uncontradicted  evi- 
dence, that  nature  makes  no  new  creations  now — nor 
does  she  suffer  any  of  her  created  matter  to  be  annihila- 
ted; she  may,  however,  be  said  to  delight  in  chang'es,  & 
to  be  constantly  practising  in  the  art  of  transformation  of 
bodies.  Those  phenomena  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard  as  appearances  of  destruction  and  annihilation, 
are  only  the  regular  operations  of  her  fixed  laws,  or  the 
sports  and  freaks  of  her  subordinate  agents. 

Man  cannot  change  these  laws;  although  he  may  by 
special  combinations  made  in  obedience  to  them,  in- 
crease or  diminish  their  eff'ective  power — this  is  all  we 
can  presume  to  do — so  imperfect  is  our  knowledge  on 
this  subject,  that  it  is  not  known  with  any  certainty, 
what  constitutes  the  proper  combination  of  matter  for 
the  best  pabulum  of  any  one  plant  in  the  whole  vegeta- 
ble kingdom.  Experience  and  observation  have  in- 
deed tau.ght  us  that  their  habits  are  as  various  among 
the  different  genera  and  species,  as  are  those  of  the  ani- 
mal race;  some  require  a  temperate  climate,  and  a  fertile 
soil;  others  prefer  the  torrid,  others  the  frigid  zone,  and 
thrive  on  a  burning  sand,  or  under  beds  of  snow;  some 
grow  in  the  bottom  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  even  of  the 
ocean,  while  others  float  on  their  surface,  seemingly  in- 
dependent of  the  earth,  the  supposed  parent  of  all  ve- 
getation; and  there  are  a  few  vegetable  as  well  as  ani- 
mal parasites,  which  continue  to  subsist  upon  the  sub- 
stance of  others;  these  varieties  of  habits  in  plants  prove 
the  difficulty  of  determining  the  proper  combination  of 
elements  best  adapted  to  their  support;  but  the  diffi- 
culty or  even  impossibility  of  attaining  all  we  desire 
to  know,  is  no  reason  for  relaxing  our  pursuit  after  use- 
ful knowledge.  Science  has  given  us  many  facts, 
which  when  thoroughly  tested  by  the  light  of  experi- 
ence, may  become  of  great  use  in  settling  principles, 
and  establishing  theories,  in  agricultural  economy, 
which  may  tend  to  narrow  the  field  for  mere  speculation; 
and  relieve  the  practical  cultivator  of  the  earth,  from 
the  labor  and  expense  of  many  unnecessary  experiments. 

The  plainest  dictates  of  reason  would  suggest,  that 
when  we  are  about  to  cultivate  a  plant,  we  should  first 
ascertain  its  particular  habits  and  especially  what  con- 
stitutes its  favorite  aliment;&  wherever  we  begin  the  stu- 
dy of  agriculture  or  horticulture,either  practically  or  sci- 
entifically,  this  must  be  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  our 
researches — in  pursuance  of  this  idea,  I  have  selected 
chiefly  from  the  works  of  the  German  chemists  a  few 
extracts  shewing"the  results  of  the  chemical  analysis  of 
the  seeds  of  various  plants,  and  other  practical  experi- 
ments in  relation  to  them.  By  these  experiments  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  following  earths  and  metallic 
oxydes  were  found  in  32  ounces  of — 

JVheat.     Rye.   Barley.    Oats.  Rye  st. 
Silica  13.2  grs.     15.6     66.7       144.2     15,2 

Carbonate  of  Lime  12.6  '  13.4  24.8  33.75  46.2 
Do.  of  Magnesia  13.4  '  14.2  25.3  33.9  28.2 
Alumina  0.6  '         1.4         4.2  4.5       3.2 

Ox.  of  Manganese  5.0'  3.2  6.T  6.95  6.8 
Oxyde  of  Iron  2.5  «         0.9        3.8        4.5       2.4 

4r.3  48.7     131.5    227.8    238.8 

It  should  here  be  observed  that  a  great  variety  of 

other  ingredients  have  been  detected  ia  these   vegeta- 
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bles,  as  well  as  in  others.  It  is  also  known  that  the  ab- 
sorbent vessels  of  plants  receive  substances,  which  are 
not  only  unnecessary  as  food,  but  actually  destructive 
of  vegetable  life,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  thai 
only  a  part  of  the  ingredients  found  in  tliem  are  benefi- 
cial to  their  growth;  the  best  rule, perhaps,  to  guide  our 
researches  in  ascertaining  the  proper  nourishment  of 
plants,  would  be  to  regard  those  substances  which  are 
peculiar  to  all  plants,  and  all  soils,  as  constituting  either 
their  primary  nourishment,  or  the  most  important  agents 
in  preparing  it  for  use.  In  pursuance  of  this  idea  I 
would  observe  tliat  all  soils  are  found  by  chemical  ana- 
lysis to  contain  ihe  fullowing  earths,  viz:  silica,  lime,  al- 
umina, and  magnesia;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Iheseare 
the  only  earths  yet  found  in  plants:  and  if  to  these  we 
add  the  other  simple  substances  o(  which  plants  are  chief- 
ly composed,  viz.  carbon,  hydrcigen,  oxygen,  and  azote, 
we  may  presume  to  have  inclutled  in  our  list,  those  in- 
gredients wliich  constitute  as  well  the  primary  food  of 
vegetables  as  tlie  chief  agents  employed  by  nature  in  its 
preparation.  This  is  further  proved  by  the  analysis  of 
the  matter  that  composes  vegetable  seed  already  no- 
ticed, because  it  is  evident  that  this  matter  supplies  the 
food  of  the  embryo  plant  in  the  process  of  germination, 
which  being  prepared  by  nature  herself,  is  no  doubt  the 
most  perfect  ingredient  for  that  use.  If  any  further 
evidence  were  necessary  to  show  that  the  svibstances 
above  mentioned  are  the  great  instruments  of  nature,  in 
the  process  of  vegetation,  we  have  it  in  the  universally 
established  fact,  that  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  (which  are  similar  in  their  constituent  parts,) 
are  the  most  agreeable  nutriment  we  can  offer  to  the 
growing  plant.  That  the  earth  is  employed  as  a  men- 
slrum  for  preparing  and  preserving  the  food  of  plants  is 
very  certain,  but  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it  has 
even  been  doubled  by  some  very  learned  experiment- 
alists whether  the  earth  was  at  all  essential  in  this  great 
work  of  vegetation,  "Van  Helmont,'*  says  Dr.  Thomp- 
son, "planted  a  willow,  which  weighed  five  pounds,  in 
an  earthen  vessel  filled  witli  200  lbs.  of  soil,  previously 
dried  in  an  oven,  and  moistened  with  rain  water,  this 
vessel  he  sunk  into  the  earth,  and  he  watered  his  wil- 
low sometimes  with  rain,  and  sometimes  distilled  water; 
after  five  years  itweighd  169^  lbs  and  the  earth  in  which 
it  was  planted  when  again  dried,  was  found  to  have  lost 
but  two  ounces  of  its  original  weight." 

Schroeder,  of  Berlin,  planted  seeds  in  the  flour  of 
sulphur,  also  in  the  oxydes  of  zinc  and  antimony,  moist- 
ened them  with  distilled  water,  and  they  came  to  ma- 
turity, and  what  is  very  remarkable,  plants  raised  in  this 
manner  were  found  to  contain  the  same  ingredients  with 
those  raised  from  soil. 

These  experiments  seem  to  prove  either  that  water 
contained  all  the  earths  found  in  the  plants,  or  that 
earths  were  formed  in  the  process  of  vegetation.  It 
was  ascertained,  however,  by  Saussure,  that  plants  rais- 
ed in  soil  yielded  more  than  three  times  the  quantity  of 
fixed  matter,  that  was  obtained  from  those  fed  on  distil- 
led water;  and  it  was  further  ascertained  that  plants 
raised  without  earth,  gradually  deteriorated  and  finally 
produced  no  seed;  which  must  remove  the  doubt  as  to 
the  necessity  for  earth  in  supporting  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. It  has  been  remai  ked  by  Dr.  Thompson,  that 
"  soil  consists  of  two  parts,  namely,  pure  earths  which 
constitute  its  basis;  and  the  i*emains  ofanimal  and  vege- 
table substances  applied  as  manure;"  but  it  must  be  ob- 
vious that  the  vessels  within  the  fibrous  roots  of  plants 
through  which  their  nourishment  is  mainly  rectived, 
are  too  minute  to  take  up  substances  of  any  kind,  not  in 
a  state  of  solution,  hence  the  necessity  for  active  chemi- 
cal agents  to  decompose  and  dissolve  whatever  in),'re- 
dienlsare  lo  be  imbibed.  There  are  no  dcubl  many  of 
these  whose  functions  are  but  little  understood;  but  all 
our  experience  added  to  the  facts  already  noticed, 
proves  that  water  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  essen- 
tial of  these  solvents.  It  has  been  observed  that  "  the 
carbonaceous  matter  in  all  active  manures,  is  in  such  a 


state  of  combination  that  it  is  soluble  in  water:  all  the 
salts  which  we  can  suppose  to  make  a  part  of  the  food  of 
plants  are  more  or  less  soluble  in  water.  This  is  the 
case  also  with  lime  whether  it  be  pure  or  in  a  state  of  a 
salt,  and  magnesia  and  alumina  may  be  rendered  so  by 
meansof  carbonic  acid  gas. "  Bergman  and  others  have 
shewn  that  even  silica  may  be  dissolved  in  water.  Air 
is  also  essential  to  vegetation;  it  supplies  oxygen,  with- 
out which  seeds  will  not  germinate,  and  also  carbona- 
ceous matter.  Heat  is  also  indispensable  to  the  support 
of  vegetation;  and  is  a  powerful  agent  in  the  decompo- 
sition and  solution  of  fi.\ed  matter.  The  earth  no  doubt 
operates  both  as  a  menstruum  for  the  extraction  of  ali- 
mentary matter  from  substances  in  its  presi-nce,  and  as 
a  laboratory  and  reservoir  for  their  preparation  and  pre- 
servation, and  also  as  a  medium  lo  equalize  the  action 
of  water,  air  and  heat,  and  other  subordinate  agents  em- 
ployed in  preparing  and  distributing  the  vegetable  ali- 
ments. As  a  further  proof  of  the  fact  that  silica,  lime, 
and  alumina  are  among  ihe  most  essential  ingredients 
in  vegetation,  it  may  be  observed  that  their  mechanical 
organization  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  regulating  the  sup- 
ply of  water,  as  the  dryness  or  moisture  of  a  soil  will 
very  much  depend  upon  the  proportion  of  these  earths 
contained  in  it;  those  which  contain  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  silica  (sand)  are  least  retentive  of  moisture;  and 
those  which  contain  most  alumina  (clay)  retain  it  the 
longest;  lime  is  an  intermediate  agent  between  these 
opposite  capacities;  it  increases  the  tenacity  of  a  sandy 
soil,  renders  it  more  retentive  of  moisture,  while  it  des- 
troys the  tenacity  of  a  clayey  soil,  and  diminishes  its  wet- 
ness: these  facts  suggest  a  very  important  function  of 
these  simple  earths,  which  are  found  in  all  soils  and  in 
all  plants.  But  let  us  consider  whether  any  sufficient 
data  are  furnished  by  known  facts;  and  the  experiments 
1  have  noticed,  to  settle  any  principles  or  establish  the- 
oi'ies  which  can  assist  us  in  the  useful  branches  of  our 
pursuit;  for  unless  experiments  and  speculations  lead  to 
such  results,  they  degenerate  into  mere  matters  of 
amusement  for  idle  curiosity.  I  indulge  some  hope 
however  that  those  I  have  brought  into  view  will  not 
be  found  entirely  of  this  character,  they  have  been  con- 
sidered with  some  care,  and  subjected  to  the  test  of 
such  light  of  observation  and  experience  as  I  could 
command.  It  may  I  think  be  affirmed  that  moisture, 
air  and  heat  are  necessary  to  the  decomposition  of  ve- 
getable substances,  and  that  the  substance  of  seeds 
prepared  by  these  agents  constitutes  the  natural  nour- 
ishment of  the  young  germ  of  plants. 

2.  That  the  same  process  by  which  the  food  of  the 
young  germ  is  prepared  takes  place  in  the  preparation 
of  the  food  of  the  growing  plant. 

o.  That  silica,  lime,  alumina  and  magnesia  being 
found  in  all  soils  and  in  all  plants,  a  portion  of  these 
earths  must  be  dissolved  by  other  agents  and  absorbed 
through  the  vessels  of  the  fibrous  roots  of  vegetables; 
and  hence  a  proper  mixture  of  them  in  the  soil,  is  highly 
beneficial  if  not  essential  to  vegetation. 

4.  That  these  earths  are  not  only  important  in  Ihe 
foregoing  particular,  but  they  equalize  the  supply  of 
moisture  and  perhaps  of  heat,  tor  the  support  of  the 
plant,  which  might  be  injured  by  the  presence  of  too 
much  or  too  little  of  these  agents. 

5.  That  the  proportions  of  silica,  lime  and  alumina  will 
determine  the  capacity  of  the  earth  for  retaining  and 
equalizing  heat  and  moisture,  the  chief  agents  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  food  of  plants. 

6.  That  as  the  earth  receives  and  retains  the  dissolv- 
ed ingi'edients  (gasses)  which  nourish  plants,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  all  undccomposed  substances  intended  for 
manure,  will  be  most  economically  used  by  first  mixing 
them  with  the  earth,  which  will  thereby  receive  the  dis- 
solved matter  and  prevent  its  escape  into  the  atmosphere. 

7.  That  a  compact  clay  soil  which  resists  the  action 
of  heat  and  moisture,  and  the  efforts  of  the  fibrous  roots 
in  quest  of  food,  will  be  corrected  in  both  these  respects 
by  a  mixture  of  lime  and  sand 
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8.  That  a  sandy  soil  which  has  not  sufficient  tenacity 
to  retain  moisture  maybe  improved  by  the  addition  of 
lime  and  clay. 

9.  That  all  soils  aboundinff  in  acid  (^specially  those 
containing'  undecomposed  veg'etable  matter)  may  be 
rendered  fertile  by  the  free  use  of  lime  alone. 

10.  That  in  addition  to  the  foreg'oing'  properties  of 
lime,  it  attracts  by  chemical  affinity  a  portion  of  carbon- 
ic acid  g'as  from  the  atmosphere,  and  if  silica  be,  as  Sir 
H.  Davy  supposes,  an  acid  soluble  in  potassium,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  nature  by  her  obscure  operations 
in  the  process  of  vegfeg-ation,  may  through  the  agency 


light  soil,  if  the  climate  be  warm,  but  if  not  suited  in  the 
climate,  it  demands  a  rich  mould  thruugbly  prepared, 
and  constant  attention  to  keep  out  intruders  of  every 
description;  it  no  doubt  exhausts  the  soil  considerably, 
but  not  in  proportion  to  other  grain,  when  compared 
with  the  quantity  of  nourishment  it  affords.  Of  this 
grain  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  preferable  as  a  food 
for  man  or  beast  to  the  barley,  pulse  or  turnip,  or  any 
of  the  roots  so  much  famed  in  European  agriculture; 
and  withal  yields  a  much  greater  quantity  of  nutriment 
from  the  same  ground  and  with  the  same  labour  than 
any  of  those  vegetables.  Potatoes,  which  are  now  the 
of  lime  dissolve  a  portion  of  that  earth  and  prepare  it  for  I  staff  of  life  for  the  poor  of  a  great  part  of  the  old  world, 
vegetable  nourishment;  if  so  it  will  account  for  the  very  as  well  as  an  article  of  luxury  on  the  tables  of  the  most 
remarkable  effect  of  lime  upon  sandy  soils.  wealthy,  prefer  a  cool,  moist  climate,  and  a  soilthat  re- 

11.  That  as  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  sists  the  approach  of  both  light  and  heat;  the  summit 
earth  is  slowly  effected,  and  as  the  feod  of  plants  must  level  regions  of  the  middle  and  northern  slates  produce 
be  in  a  state  of  selution  which  succeeds  decomposition,  them  in  the  greatest  perfection,  probably  owing  to  the 
that  soil  in  these  operations  are  most  perfectly  perform-    cool  damp  atmosphere  which  is  always  found  in  the  re- 


ed is  best  adapted  to  nourish  the  tender  plant  which 
has  just  emerged  from  the  parent  seed;  and  hence  all 
soils  into  which  seeds  are  planted,  are  best  adapted  te 
their  growth,  when  most  perfectly  pulverised,  in  which 
state  they  give  out  most  freely  the  gasses  which  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  fibrous  roots. 

12.  These  crops  which  arrive  at  maturity  in  the  short- 
est time,  require  the  most  perfect  preparation  ef  the  soil. 

13.  Those  crops  which  are  the  longest  time  in  at- 
taining maturity,  require  a  portion  of  undecomposed 
manure  to  sustain  their  latter  growth  and  the  ripening 
of  their  seed. 

A  more  minute  examination  of  this  subject  will  sug- 
gest many  additional  C9nsiderations  worthy  of  notice, 
but  I  have  endeavoured  to  confine  myself  to  such  as 
would  bear  the  test  of  close  practical  observation,  and 
such  I  believe  are  those  1  have  suggested. 

An  inquiry  into  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  escu- 
lent plants,  as  to  climate,  soil  and  constitution,  would 
be  an  interesting  subject  for  investigation,  in  an  agricul- 
tural community;  in  this  persuasion  I  shall  notice  a  very 
few  particulars  by  way  of  introducing  it  to  your  atten- 
tion, in  the  hope  that  some  one,  having  more  leisure  and 
better  qualified  for  the  task,  will  pursue  it  further.  It 
is  a  branch  of  our  art  which  exclusively  belongs  to  the 
practical  farmer.  There  is  perhaps  no  vegetable  which 
endures  so  many  climates  as  wheat;  it  is  found  I  believe 
in  every  parallel  of  latitude  from  the  equator  to  the 
arctic  circle;  it  is  by  no  means  very  sensibly  affected  by 
heat  or  cold,  by  drought  or  excessive  moisture,  and  yet 
in  some  respects  it  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  dif- 
ficult  Bf  culture;  there  are  many  soils  in  which  it  refuses 
to  grow;  it  requires  great  care  in  the  tillage  of  the  soil; 
it  prefers  and  demands  a  copious  supply  of  nutritious 
food;  and  is  withal  so  tenacious  of  the  entire  enjoyment 
of  the  food  provided,  that  it  languishes  in  the  presence 
of  every  other  plant  which  may  intrude  within  its 
bounds.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  properties, 
there  are  some  facts  to  prove  that  it  does  not  very  mate- 
rially exhaust  the  soil,  all  the  grasses  sown  among  wheat 
succeed  I  believe  better  than  upon  any  other  crop. 
Rye  is  scarcely  less  universally  acclimated  than  wheat, 
but  being  a  less  favoured  grain,  does  not  attract  so  much 
notice;  it  grows  well  upon  an  indifferent  soil,  but  refu- 
sing almost  every  other  plant  the  least  share  of  its  sup- 
port, exhibits  the  appearance  of  an  hungry,  all-devour- 
ing gormandizer;  and  yet  tolerable  crops  of  rye  have 
been  grown  on  comparatively  sterile  sands  that  will  not 
produce  grass  of  any  kind,  and  this  too  for  every  2d  or 
3d  year  for  a  century,  without  a  particle  of  any  kind  of 
manure!  Quere,  Is  it  not  supported  by  silica  dissolved 
with  water,*  and  its  vessels  adapted  to  absorb  food  less 
perfectly  dissolved  than  most  of  the  plants? 

Indian  com  grows  from  about  43°  to  the  equator;  it 
prefers  a  climate  between  30'  and  40°,  requires  but  a 


•  32  ounces  of  rye  seeds  contained  15.6  grains  of  si- 
lica, and  the  tame  quantity  of  rye  straw  15.2  grains. 
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gion  of  the  sources  of  rivers  descending  in  different  di- 
rections; this  excellent  vegetable  does  not  rapidly  de- 
teriorate in  our  climate,  and  may  with  a  moderate  care 
in  the  selection  of  seedlings,  be  produced  in  great  per- 
fection. The  best  crops  are  raised  on  a  northern  de- 
clivity, in  a  rich  soil  without  manure,  or  if  it  be  manu- 
red it  is  better  to  be  done  in  the  fall  preceding  other- 
wise the  stimulus  of  the  manure,  such  as  is  gener&lly 
used  (without  decomposition)  will  produce  many  young 
roots  late  in  the  season  which  injure  the  growth  and 
quality  of  the  early  setting. 

Turnips  require  a  much  colder  climate  than  potatoes; 
the  month  of  October  in  Pennsylvania,  with  frequent 
rains,  is  the  proper  temperature  for  them,  but  our  cool 
season  is  too  short  to  make  a  profitable  growth  of  this 
crop,  and  we  listen  in  vain  to  the  extravagant  accounts 
of  Englishmen  as  to  the  value  of  their  turnips.  One 
acre  of  Indian  corn  is  worth  an  average  of  five  of  tur- 
nips in  this  country,  for  fattening  cattle,  sheep  or  swine, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  worth  more  than  two  acres  of  the 
best  turnips  of  old  England  for  the  same  purpose.  But 
I  must  close  this  course  of  remarks  and  pass  on. 

There  is  another  and  a  distinct  branch  of  agricultural 
economy  which  deserves  our  notice,  viz.  the  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  the  products  ot  the  earth,  but  I 
must  of  necessity  be  very  brief  upon  so  expansive  a  sub. 
ject. 

It  will  have  been  observed  by  many  that  while  na- 
ture seems  to  take  delight  in  the  increase  of  her  pro- 
ducts, she  appears  to  regard  with  some  jealousy  every 
innovation  tending  to  change  their  quality  or  charac- 
ter, or  at  least  yields  with  some  r«luctance  to  the  im- 
portunate efforts  ot  her  favorite  creature  man,  in  thus 
seeking  to  entrench  upon  the  prerogatives  of  his  crea- 
tor. She  thus  informs  us  that  the  simplest  preparations 
of  food  are  the  best  for  us,  and  that  while  she  fixes  no 
limits  as  to  the  quantity  to  be  allowed,  she  admonishes 
us  that  as  long  as  our  appetites  are  not  unnaturally  stim- 
ulated by  the  quality,  we  are  in  no  danger  from  satiety. 
But  man  is  a  slave  to  his  appetites,  and  although  the 
good  order  of  society  and  religious  obligation  require 
that  many  of  these  should  be  restrained,  yet  none  ot  our 
civil  or  moral  instructors  have  had  the  courage  to  de- 
nounce the  art  of  producing  and  preparing  food  for  an 
artificial  appetite,  as  an  offence  against  the  moral  law. 
I  may  therefore  without  fear  of  disturbing  public  opi- 
nion suggest  a  few  remarks~t)n  this  topic: 

Some  vegetables  are  improved  to  a  limited  extent  by 
grafting,  but  as  nature  forbids  the  seeds  of  plants  or 
trees  thus  produced  to  produce  their  qualities,  we  can 
only  continue  these  by  repetition  of  the  orginal  precess, 
no  new  family  hcing  formed.  Many  plants  might,  how- 
ever, no  doubt  be  improved  by  attending  to  a  law  of 
thelrnature,  in  commingling  the  fecundating  farina  of 
their  flowers,  by  which  their  fruits  are  made  to  partake 
ofthe  common  qualities  of  several  parents.  The  art  of 
crossing  and  improving  animals  so  as  to  advance  their 
best  properties  is  so  well  understood  that  it  is  remark- 
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able  the  same  practice   has  not  been  introduced  for  a    animals  should  require  food  in  proportion  to  their  size, 
similar  improvement  of  those  plants  whose  nature  seems    hence  a  large  carcase  is  to  be  supported  in  a  milch  cow 


to  invite  such  experiments.  The  most  common  practice 
for  the  improvement  of  vegetables,  is  to  select  the 
best  for  seed,  and  as  in  most  species,  like  begets  its 
like,  a  certain  advantage,  however  small,  may  always  be 
expected  from  this  experiment;  but  its  progress  is  rath- 
er too  slow  for  the  natural  impatience  of  man;  who  by  a 
strange  contradiction  of  reasonjgenerally  postpones  tothe 
latest  period  the  commencement  ef  that  work  which  re- 
quires the  longest  time  for  its  completion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  a  careful  and  judicious  se- 
lection of  the  best  seeds,  from  the  best  plants,  having 
reference  to  their  habits,  would  effect  a  continuous  pro 
gression  of  improvement,  in  every  species  of  the  vege 
getable  kingdom;  much  of  this  has  been  done,  but  it  is 
a  work  that  never  can  be  finished. 

When  we  recollect  the  high  authority  for  the 
fact  that  "all  flesh  is  grass,"  it  will  be  useless  by  a  course 
of  reasoning  to  show  the  connection  between  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  creation,  and  that  the  improvement 
of  useful  animals  constitutes  a  very  important  branch  of 
agricultural  economy. 

This  has  however  not  been  neglected.  That  noble 
animal  the  horse,  justly  the  most  admired  of  the  brute 
creation,has  engrossed  much  of  the  care  of  man  through- 
out every  part  of  the  habitable  globe;  the  various  races 
found  in  every  region  from  the  torrid  to  the  frigid  zone 
have  been  sought,  for  the  purpose  of  developing,  com- 
bining and  perpetuating  properties  that  could  enhance 
his  usefulness,  he  has  consequently  attained  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfection;  but  nature  is  always  parsimonious 
of  her  most  excellent  gifts,  and  it  requires  but  little  less 
atu  ntion  ad  skill  to  preserve  the  horse  at  his  present 
point  ef  excellence  than  it  has  done  to  attain  it;  it  has 
even  been  apprehended  by  some  that  the  stock  of 
horses  in  Pennsylvania  has  actually  deteriorated,  but  it 
is  probable  that  this  is  only  in  appearance,  arising  from 
the  more  rapid  progress  in  some  of  the  neighbouring 
states;  we  have  not  consented  t»  employ  as  they  have 
done  that  powerful  incentive  to  action,  the  love  of  plea- 
sure and  of  sports;  to  stimulate  our  public  spirit  and 
love  of  money  in  the  improvement  of  our  horses. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  improvement 
of  black  cattle.  The  beautifully  marbled  beef  of  cattle 
laised  in  the  northern  states,  now  chiefly  in  New  York, 
and  fatted  upon  the  rich  pastures  of  the  Delaware,  has 
long  been  famous  for  its  excellence,  even  among  the 
admirers  of  the  famous  roast  beef  of  Old  England. — 
These  are  supposed  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  Devonshire 
cattle,  long  since  imported  into  N.  England,  and  from 
ttience  taken  westward  with  the  migrations  from  that 
region. 

Our  native  cows  are  also  an  excellent  stock;  more  at- 
tention has  probably  been  paid  to  their  improvement 
than  to  that  of  any  other  animal  not  excepting  our 
horses.  Every  farmer's  wife  within  an  hundrd  miles  of 
Fhiladelphia  may  be  said  to  have  one  or  more  excellent 
cows,  the  offspring  of  the  best  of  a  favonrite  stock 
which  had  been  improving  in  the  family  for  an  age. — 
This  practice  could  not  tail  in  a  series  of  years  to  make 
a  valuable  race,  and  such  a  race  we  have;  to  these  have 
lately  been  added  some  imported  breeds.  The  Alder- 
ney,  distinguished  for  the  richness  of  their  milk,  but 
rather  ill-favoured  as  to  form,  have  had  to  contend  with 
the  prejudices  common  to  whatever  does  not  please  the 
eye,  a  judicious  cross  of  these  with  the  best  native 
breeds  promises  an  essential  improvement  in  our  dairy 
cattle. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  Alderney  cows  by  a  highly  in- 
telligent practical  farmer,  (Mr.  Pickering,)  that  they  will 
jield  more  butter,  in  proportion  to  their  size  and  the 
quantity  of  food  consumed,  than  any  other  race,  and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  there  is  some  delusion  in  esti- 
mating the  value  of  milk  cattle  by  their  size;  product 
and  cost  of  keeping  are  the  essential  elements  which 
determine  this  value,and  it  is  a  general  law  of  nature  that 


throughout  her  term  of  usefulness  for  the  dairy,  for  no 
other  advantage  than  that  of  having  a  few  pounds  more 
beef  when  she  is  slaughtered. 

The  Durham  short-horns,  latterly  introduced,  are  also 
highly  esteemed.     The  symmetry  of  their  form,  added 
to  their  disposition  to  fallen,  recommend  them  greatly 
to  the  judgment,  which  decides  upon  external  appear- 
ances, and  therefore  we  may  expect  them  to  gain  in  pub- 
lic estimation,  not  less  by  the   prejudice  of  fancy,  than 
the  Alderneys  have  lost  by  the  same  cause;  we  have  as 
yet  but  little  experience  in  the  United   States  as  to  the 
quality  of  their  beef,  or  their  general  character  for  the 
dairy,  they  are  known  to  be  highly  esteemed  for  the  for- 
mer in  England,  and  the  presumptions  are  much  in  their 
favor,  as  a  very  valuable  slock  for  those  sections  where 
cattle  can  be  profilably  raised  for  the  shambles:   but  it 
may  well  be  dnubted  whether  those  cattle  which  have 
a  peculiar  predisposition  to  fatten,  are  the  best  stock  to 
propagate  for  the  dairy;  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  the 
digestive  organs  can  convert  aliment  into  flesh  without 
a  comparative  diminution   of  the  supply  for   the  udder; 
or  in  other  words,  convert  the  same  food  into  flesh  and 
milk,  and  produce  the  same  quantity  of  each  that  would 
have  been  produced  of  either  if  the  aliment  had  been 
converted  into  but  one.     Every  cow  therefore  which 
inclines  to  fatten,   and  yields  a  large  supply  of  butter, 
must  have  a  capacity  for  digesting,   and  actually   con- 
sume a  correspondingquantity  of  food;  but  it  is  not  in 
nature  to  unite  in  one  animal  two  opposite   qualities  to 
excess;  and  further  experience  will  no  doubt  confirm 
the  general  opinion,  that  all  cows  naturally   predispo- 
sed to  fatten,  which  yield  an  unusual  quantity  of  butter, 
will  only  do  so,  while  fresh,   under  the  stimulous  of 
high  feeding,  and  when  in  full  flesh;  a  forced  condition 
of  existence,  not  to   be  long  maintained;  and  that  their 
milk  will   fall   away  much  sooner  than  that  of  those 
which  have  less  pretension  to   this  double  property. — 
The  difficulty  of  digesting  food  enough  to   maintain 
high  flesh  for  any  considerable  time,  and  an  exuberant 
supply  for  the  churn,  causes  either  the  flesh  or  the  milk 
to  fail,  according  tothe  predisposition  of  the  animal,  or 
more  properly  speaking  the  conformation  of  the  digest- 
ive organs.     If  therefore  any  race  of  cattle  shall  ever  be 
found,  to  unite  all  the  best  properties  for  fatting   and 
for  milking,  which  is  not  to  be  expected,  they  must  con- 
sume a  quantity  of  food  in  proportion  to   this  demand, 
and  hence  there  will  be  little  if  any  advantage  in  propa- 
gating such  a  stock.     But  there  is  another  objection  to 
such  an  undertaking;  it  is  well  known  that  improvement 
in  breeding  stock  is  slow  in  proportion   to  the  number 
of  qualities  which  it  may  be    necessary   to  acquire  and 
maintain;*  and  when  any  qualities  to  be  attained,  are  es- 
sentially incompatible,  the  obstacles   to   advancing,  if 
not  insuperable  are  greatly  increased;  but  as  there  is  no 
motive   of  pecuniary  interest  to  justify  this  tardy  and 
difficult  contest  with  nature,  it  is  loss  of  time  and  labor 
to  enter  upon  it.     Our  pastures  within  the  reach  of  the 
city  markets  are  more  profilably  employed  in  support- 
ing stock  for  the  dairy,  while  those  at  a  distance  have  a 
decided  advantage  in  raising  cattle  for  beef;  there  is  no 
inconvenience,  therefore,  but  an  advantage  in  having 
the  qualities  referred  to,  kept  separate  and  distinct,  in 
which  the  attention  of  breeders  can  be   directed   tothe 
improvement  of  a  single  quality,  instead  of  struggling 
against  nature  to  unite  two    incompatible   ones   in  the 
same  animal. 

Of  sheep  we  have  now  a  foundation  for  the  best  stock 


•Breeders  of  the  race-horse  can  verify  this  remark; 
they  require  bottom,  speed  and  strength  to  be  united  in 
the  same  animal;  these  qualities  are  sometimes  combin- 
ed by  the  sports  of  nature;  but  so  to  amalgamate  thera 
in  a  stock  that  the  progeny  may  not  partake  of  some 
material  defects  of  their  remote  ancestors  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish. 
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that  the  world  affords;  the  long  wooled  race  are  raised 
in  many  places,  but  not  so  generally  as  they  deserve  to 
be;  the  Dishley  are  esteemed  the  best  pf  this  kind,  and 
richly  reward  those  who  give  them  good  pasture 
in  summer  and  grain  in  the  winter.  Of  the  fine  woolled 
race  we  have  the  merino,  now  in  great  perfection. — 
This  animal  has  been  deemed  in  Europe  worthy  to  be 
used  not  only  as  a  token  of  royal  friendship,  but  has 
more  than  once  been  made  a  subject  of  grave  negocia- 
tion  when  potentates  were  adjustmg  momentous  contro- 
versies of  governments.  Commercial  enterprise  has  furn- 
ished us  a  supply  without  resort  to  these  means,  &.we  have 
now  not  only  the  Spanish  merino  in  great  numbers.much 
improved  by  our  care, but  the  highly  improved  stock  of 
Saxony  more  than  doubling  the  value  of  the  original  Span- 
iard, the  same  remark  applies  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Merino  as  to  all  other  animals,  the  quality  and  uniformity 
of  the  fleece  should  be  the  sole  object  in  the  first  instance, 
St  never  sacrificed  to  any  other.  The  general  antipathy  to 
mutton  as  an  article  of  food  in  our  country ,is_the  only  seri- 
ous obstacle  to  a  very  extensive  propagation  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  sheep,  which  would  otherwise  soon  en- 
able the  United  States  to  supply  wool,  and  especially 
fine  wool  cheaper  than  any  other  country.  The  Meri- 
no is  the  best  mutton  I  have  ever  tasted,  and  a  more 
general  supply  of  good  mutton  will  no  doubt  in  time 
overcome  this  dislike;  and  if  the  politicians  would  let 
our  flocks  alone  they  will  in  due  time  work  their  way 
into  permanent  profit  and  favor,  not  to  be  disturbed  by 
the  fluctuations  of  false  excitement  or  reacting  depres- 
sion. 

Our  swine  exhibit  the  marks  of  care  and  skill  in 
breeding;  I  have  no  where  met  with  a  more  thrifty  or 
profitable  race  than  is  to  be  found  in  this  and  the  neigh- 
boring counties,  but  we  are  not  to  suppose  them  inca- 
pable of  further  improvement:  to  this  there  is  no  limit. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  remark  that  while  we  are 
harmoniously,  and  I  trust  successfully  engaged,  full  of 
emulation,  untainted  with  envy,  uniting  our  endeavours 
in  advancing  the  intervsts  of  agriculture,  we  are  not  only 
developing  additional  resources  for  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  our  race,  in  future  ages:  but,  by  elevating 
the  character  and  enlarging  the  circle  of  our  professional 
community,  we  are  preparing  the  means  for  the  exten- 
sion and  perpetuation  ef  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty. — 
Agricultural  communities  are  the  only  safe  rehance  as 
depositories  for  that  virtue  and  independence  of  mind 
which  unuwed  by  power,  unsedvced  by  renal  allurements, 
and  untainted  by  faction,  can  preserve  the  just  equili- 
brium necessary  to  support  order,  protect  liberty,  and 
maintain  and  perpetuate  the  moral  energies  of  free  in- 
stitutions among  mankind. 


COUNT  ZINZENDORF. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Delawares  at  Wyoming, 
and  during  (the  summer  of  the  year  1742,)  a  distinguish- 
ed foreigner.  Count  Zinzendorf,  of  Saxony,  arrived  in 
the  valley  on  a  religious  mission  to  the  Indians.  This 
nobleman  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  white 
person  that  ever  visited  Wyoming.  He  was  the  Revi- 
vor of  the  ancient  Church  of  the  United  Brethren,  and 
had  given  protection  in  his  dominions  to  the  persecuted 
Protestants  who  had  emigrated  from  Morayia,  thence 
taking  the  name  of  Moravians,  and  who  two  years  be- 
fore had  made  the  first  settlement  in  Pennsylvania. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  America,  Count  Zinzendorf  mani- 
fested a  great  anxiety  to  have  the  Gospel  preached  to 
the  Indians;  and  although  he  had  heard  much  of  the  fe- 
rocity of  the  Shawanese,  formed  a  resolution  to  visit 
them.  With  this  view  he  repaired  to  Tulpehocfccn  ibe 
residence  of  Conrad  Weiser,  a  celebrated  Indian  inter- 
preter, and  Indian  agent  for  the  Government,  whom  he 
wished  to  engage  in  the  cause  and  to  accompany  him  to 
the  Shawanese  Town.  Weiser  was  too  much  occupi- 
ed in  business  to  go  immediately  to  Wyoming,  but  he 
furnished  the  Count  with  letters  to  a  Missionary  of  the 
name  of  Mack,  and  the  latter,  accompanied  by  his  wife 


who  could  speak  the  Indian  language, proceeded  im- 
mediately with  Zinzendorf  on  the  projected  mission. 

The  Shawanese  appeared  to  be  alarmed  on  the  arri- 
val of  the  strangers  who  pitched  their  tents  on  ihe 
banks  of  the  River  a  little  below  the  Town,  and  a  Coun- 
cil of  the  Chiefs  having  assembled,  the  declared  pur- 
pose of  Zinzendorf  was  deliberately  considered.  To 
these  unlettered  children  of  the  wilderness  it  appeared 
altogether  improbable  that  a  stranger  should  brave  the 
dangers  of  a  boisterous  ocean  three  thousand  miles 
broad,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  instructing  them  in  the 
means  of  obtaining  happiness  after  death,  and  that  too 
without  requiring  any  compensation  for  his  trouble  and 
expense;  and  as  they  had  observed  the  anxiety  of  the 
white  people  to  purchase  lands  of  the  Indians,  they  nat- 
urally concluded  that  the  real  object  of  Zinzendorf  was 
either  to  procure  from  them  the  lands  at  Wyoming  for 
his  own  uses,  to  search  for  hidden  treasures,  or  to  ex- 
anline  the  country  with  a  view  to  future  conquest.  It 
was  accordingly  resolved  to  assassinate  him,  and  to  do 
it  privately  lest  the  knowledge  of  the  transaction  should 
produce  a  war  with  the  English  who  were  settling  the 
country  below  the  mountains. 

Zinzendorf  was  alone  in  his  tent,  seated  upon  a  bun- 
dle of  dry  weeds  which  composed  his  bed,  and  engaged 
in  writing,  when  the  assassins  approached  to  execute 
their  bloody  commission.  It  was  night,  and  the  cool  air 
of  September  bad  rendered  a  small  fire  necessary  to  bis 
comfort  and  convergence.  A  curtain  formed  of  a  blan- 
ket and  hung  upo>!  pins  was  the  only  guard  lo  the  en- 
trance of  his  tent.  The  heat  of  his  small  fire  had  arous- 
ed a  large  Rattlesnake  which  lay  in  the  weeds  not  far 
from  it;  and  the  reptile  to  enjoy  it  more  efTtclually 
crawled  slowly  into  the  tent  and  passed  over  one  of  his 
legs  undiscovered.  Without,  all  was  still  and  quiet  ex- 
cept the  gentle  murmur  of  the  river  at  the  rapids  about 
a  mile  below.  At  this  moment  the  Indians  softly  ap- 
proached the  door  of  his  tent,  and  slightly  remoi  ing  the 
curtain,  contemplated  the  venerable  man  too  deeply 
engaged  in  the  subject  of  his  thoughts  to  notice  eiiher 
their  approach,  or  the  snake  which  lay  extended  before 
him.  At  a  sight  like  this  even  the  heart  of  the  savage 
shrunk  from  the  idea  of  committing  so  horrid  an  act, 
and  quitt'ng  the  spot  they  h:(stily  returned  to  tie  Tov  n 
and  informed  their  companions  that  the  Great  Spirit 
protected  the  white  man,  for  they  had  found  him  with 
no  door  but  a  blanket,  and  had  seen  a  large  Rattlesnake 
crawl  over  his  legs  without  attempting  to  injure  him.* 
This  circumstance,  together  with  the  arrival  soon  after- 
wards of  Conrad  Weiser,  procured  Zinzendorf  the 
friendship  and  confidence  of  (he  Indians,  and  probably 
contributed  essentially  towards  inducing  many  of  them 
at  a  subsequent  peiii  d  to  embrace  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion. The  Count  ha>lig  spent  twenty  days  at  M'yo- 
ming,  returned  to  Bellili.hem,  a  Town  then  buililing  by 
his  christian  brethren  on  the  north  baik  of  Ihc  '.ehigh 
about  eleven  miles  from  its  junction  with  Vdc  Dela- 
ware.—  Chapman's  J)'i/o:ning. 


Cuinii)uiiicau-i1. 
SOME    iCCOCNT    OF 

ARMAND  TUFIN,   MARQUIS    OF    LV   ROUERlE. 

I  could  not  send  you  a  more  interesting  bii'graphy, 
and  I  trust  it  will  be  received  as  such,  and  read  with  pleas- 
ure. As  the  Col.  was  well  known  in  Pennsylvania  du- 
ring the  Revolution,  the  latter  period  of  his  life  will  be 
perused  with  much  curiosity. 

The  Marquis  of  La  Rouerie,  was  a  Tireton,  and  en- 
tered when  young  into  the  regiment  of  French  guards. 
The  warmth  of  his  passion,  and  an  ardent  imagination. 


•  This  circumstance  i5  not  published  in  the  Count's 
memoirs,  lest,  as  he  states,  the  brethren  should  think  the 
conversion  of  a  part  of  the  Shawanese  was  ."(ttnbutablc 
to  their  superstition.  The  author  received  the  narrative 
from  a  companion  of  Zinzendorf  who  afterwards  accom- 
panied him  to  Wyoming. 
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heightened  by  the  seductive  eloquence  of  the  writings 
of  Rousseau,  made  him  find  a  Julia,  in  the  person  of  a 
beautiful  actress.  In  the  height  of  enthusiasm,  he  of- 
fered her  marriage.  His  family  and  friends  interposed. 
He  escaped  from  them,  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  Mo- 
nastery of  La  Trappe;  he  was  searched  for,  found  and 
brought  back  to  Paris.  To  overpower  love,  they  op- 
posed the  passion  of  glory  in  arms. 

The  rebellion  of  the  Colonies  had  broken  out,  and 
the  name  of  Washington,  was  already  famous,  when  the 
Marquis  left  his  native  land  to  serve  under  the  hero  of 
the  West.  He  sailed  from  Nantes,  in  an  American 
Schooner,  commanded  by  the  gallant  Anderson,  sent 
out  with  despatches  by  Dr.  Franklin,  to  Congress,  then 
in  Philadelphia.  Arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pela- 
ware,  Anderson  found  himself  surrounded  by  three  En- 
glish ships  of  war.  If  captured,  he  knew  he  would  die 
a  rebel  death.  He  formed  the  desperate  resolution  sf 
blowing  up  the  vessel,  he  communicated  his  intention 
in  confidence  to  the  Marquis,  with  a  request,  that  he 
would  deliver  the  despatches  in  safety. 

Armand  jumped  into  a  boat  with  them,  and  endeav- 
ored to  pass  through  the  British  vessels.  The  boat  was 
struck  with  a  shot  and  went  down,  but  the  Col.  saved 
himself  by  swimming,  and  reached  the  land  as  the 
Schooner  blew  up.  He  travelled  one  hundred  miles  en 
foot  to  Philadelphia,  and  delivered  the  important  des- 
patches to  Congress,  and  received  the  appointment  of 
Colonel.  In  America  he  conducted  with  much  ability 
a  partizan  warfare,  consistent  with  his  romantic  and  en- 
terprising courage,  known  by  the  name  of  Col.  Ar- 
mand and  distinguished  on  many  accounts,  for  his  cour- 
age and  gallantry.  When  the  peace  took  place,  he  re- 
turned to  Britainy,  cured  of  his  youthful  passion,  and 
married  a  young  lady  of  the  vicinty.  In  1788,  the  Min- 
ister of  war  gave  him  the  appointment  af  a  Colonel  of 
chasseurs.  The  archbishop  of  Sens,  began  to  carry 
into  effect  a  scheme  of  suppressing  Parliaments.  The 
Marquis  remembered  he  had  been  a  gentlemaa  before 
he  had  been  asoldier,  and  that  he  was  a  Frenchman,  be- 
cause he  was  a  Breton.  He  threw  up  his  commission, 
and  appeared  among  his  countrymen.  He  attended  the 
assembly  at  Vannes,  where  the  twelve  Deputies  were 
chosen;  he  was  one  of  the  twelve;  he  was  afterwards 
confined  in  the  Bastile,  with  his  colleagues,  but  was 
allowed  to  see  his  mother.  The  good  lady  found  her 
son,  as  at  a  hunting  party,  quite  gay.  On  his  triumph- 
ant return  to  Britainy,  he  proposed  an  oath,  which 
bound  th«  Nobility  to  permit  no  innovation  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Province.  He  was  the  chief  means 
of  confirming  the  Nobility  in  their  resistance  to  the  Re- 
volutionists. The  Province  retrained  a  passive  specta- 
tor of  the  convulsions  which  agitated  Paris.  The  Mar- 
quis remained  on  his  estate  until  1791.  Possessing  a 
native  genius,  having  experience,  and  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  with  an  affability  the  most  pleasing, 
and  manners  the  most  insinuating,  having  all  those  re- 
quisites which  form  a  man  for  a  leader  of  a  party;  he  ar- 
ranged a  plan  to  serve  the  cause  of  his  King,  becoming 
a  gentleman.  He  organized  among  the  honest,  frank, 
and  courageous  people,  40,000  confederates;  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Normandy,  Maine,  and  Anjou,  joined 
themselves  to  Britainy.  The  Marquis  gave  what  means 
he  possessed,  and  ladies  of  distinction,  contributed  to 
the  enterprize.  No  secret  was  ever  better  kept  than 
by  this  confederacy. 

Biit  De  La  Rouerie,  with  all  his  care  could  not  avoid 
suspicion,  he  had  to  sustain  a  siege  in  his  castle  against 
the  Orleans  dragoons.  He  ably  defended  the  mansion. 
Among  the  company  at  his  castle,  was  the  beautiful 
Moehen  Le  Trapjclif;  in  additition  to  personal  charms 
she  possessed  a  superior  mind,  a  solid  education,  and 
the  courage  of  a  heroine.  She  took  her  station  in  the 
assault,  and  fired  with  destruction  at  the  dragoons.  But 
unfortunately  the  castle  was  a  wooden  building  and 
could  not  be  defended;  the  Marquis  and  his  friends,  re- 
treated through  the  garden,  and  escaped  into  the  forest 


The  Slate's  General  had  degenerated  into  a  National 
assembl}';  De  La  Rouerie,  could  not  escape  their  suspi- 
cion, and  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head. 

There  existed  in  Britainy;  an  association  called  "  Fen- 
deura,"  composed  of  Wood-men,  or  Woodcutters,  also 
Sportsmen  and  many  Noblemen,  did  not  think  it  a  dis- 
grace to  be  a  brother  Fendeut.  If  a  gentleman  was  at- 
tacked  by  banditti,  if  he  had  lost  his  way,  if  he  was  be- 
nighted, all  he  had  to  d«,  was  to  strike  a  tree  with  a 
certain  number  of  blows,  which  would  designate  him  to 
be  a  Fendeur,  and  bring  to  the  wanderer  a  guide.  On 
hearing  the  blows,  men,  women,  and  children,  would 
issue  from  the  cabins,  bearing  lighted  branches  of  fir,  to 
illuminate  the  path.  He  who  could  give  the  best  sup- 
per, was  to  receive  him  as  a  guest.  In  the  morning, 
the  Fendeurs  with  their  guns  on  their  shoulders,  would 
see  their  visitor  home. 

The  Marquis  was  a  Fendeur;  te  fly  from  Robespierre, 
and  Carnot  he  dwelt  in  the  forest?  He  took  ill  and  was 
removed  at  the  request  of  a  Physician,  to  the  house  of 
M.  De  La  Guyomerais,  who  lived  retired  with  his  wife, 
and  two  daughters,  at  his  counlry  seat.  He  was  a 
stranger  to  De  La  Rouerie.  The  brave  and  unfortunate 
Armand  De  La  Rouerie,  fell  a  victim  ts  the  malignan- 
cy of  the  fever. 

De  La  Guyomerais,  his  wife  and  daughters  were  seiz- 
ed together  with  the  body.  Among  the  papers  of  the 
Marquis,  was  found  a  little  note  from  Madame  Moehen, 
it  was  thought  sufficient  evidence  of  guilt,  that  shejhad 
dared  to  write  to  him.  She  was  thrown  into  prison  at 
Rennes;  and  from  thence  was  sent  to  Paris  with  the  fa- 
mily of  Guyomerais,  where  all  five  perished  on  the  scaf 
fold  by  the  Guillotine.  The  young,  lovely,  and  interest- 
ing Moelien  of  Britainy,  displayed  a  courage  far  beyond 
her  sex.  She  received  the  last  consolation  that  religion 
can  give  from  a  friendly  Priest;  and  the  heroine  young 
creature,  cried  out  from  the  scaffold,  vive  La  Rouerie, 
then  submitted  her  neck  to  the  blow. 
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Thursday  evening,  August  12M. 

The  following  communication  was  referred  to  the 
Watering  Committee. 

The  subscriber  intending  forthwith  to  erect  a  large 
building  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  spinning  and 
weaving  of  cotton  in  Spruce  street,  between  Beach 
and  Willow  streets,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  water  for  his  steam  engine  which  is  to 
propel  the  engine  of  the  factory.  And  he  respectfully 
asks  permission  to  draw  that  supply  through  iron  pipes 
from  the  river  Schuylkill  along  Spruce  street,  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  curb  stones  and  at  such  a  depth 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  the  honourable  coun- 
cil or  their  agents  may  direct. 

He  pledges  himself  to  replace  the  pavement  that  may 
be  taken  up  for  the  purpose,  without  delay,  and  to  pay 
for  any  other  cost  or  damage  that  may  arise." 

WM.  JAMES. 

The  following  communication  was  laid  on  the  table. 

"The  Directors  of  the  Poor  Tax,  report,  that  they 
have  laid  the  Poor  Tax  lor  1830  at  20  cents  in  every 
hundred  dollars,  viz. 

On  $34,967,697  at  20  cents,  is  $69,996  00 

Dog  Tax,  2,260  50 

Personal  Tax,  8,304  24 


80,560  74 
It  was  resolved  that  the  Mayor  be  requested  to  cause 
all  the  guttei  s  along  the  paved  streets  of  the  city  to  be 
regularly  cltan.'.ed  agreeably  tojordinance,  without  re- 
ference to  the  improvements  on  the  adjoining  lots. 

It  was  also  resolved,  that  the  City  Commissioners,  un- 
der direction  of  the  Paving  Committee,  be  and  they 
are  hereby  instructed  to  cause  Mechanic's  street  (a  pri- 
vate street  which  has  been  torn  up  in  order  to  place  the 
iron  pipes  by  the  city  authority)  to  be  regulated,  curb- 
ed, and  repaved. 
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The  following  petition  was  referred  to  Messrs.  Duine 
and  Johnson. 

The  memorial  of  the  subscriber  respectfully  repre- 
sents. 

That  your  petitioner  is  one  of  the  watchmen  of  this 
city,  which  post  he  has  held  for  several  years,  to  the 
satisfaction,  he  believes,  of  his  employers.  That  while 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  on  the  night  of  the  21st 
of  July,  he  was  called  upon  to  endeavour  to  save  an  in- 
dividual in  Race  street,  who,  in  a  state  of  mental  de- 
rangement, and  armed  with  a  large  knife,  was  hanging 
out  of  a  third  story  window.  In  the  attempt  to  dr«w  in 
this  unfertunate  man,  your  subscriber  received  a  cut 
from  the  knife  on  the  right  hand,  which  incapacitates 
him  from  performance  of  his  duty  as  one  of  the  watch. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  a  family  of  chil- 
dren depending  upon  his  earnings  as  their  only  support, 
your  subscriber,  relying  upon  the  justice  ef  Councils, 
humbly  begs  leave  to  recommend  his  case  to  ^he  bene- 
volent feelings  of  the  City  Legislature. 

JOSEPH  NORBURY.i 
Mr.  Price  presented  the  following. 

To  the  Select  and  Common  Councih. 
The  Committee  on  Markets  report,  that  by  ordi- 
nance, it  is  required,  that  a  sewer  be  constructed  in 
High  street,  from  the  west  side  of  Water  street  to  riv- 
er Delaware,  which  was  designed  to  have  passed 
through  the  middle  of  the  new  wharf;  and  it  is  now  ap- 
prehended, that  an  injury  would  arise  from  stones  and 
heavy  substances  falling  at  the  end  cf  the  wharf,  and 
from  the  dirt  being  carried  into  the  docks;  and  in  hea- 
vy rains,  at  low  water,  small  vessels  would  be  in  danger 
of  being  filled,  particularly  at  night.  These  difficulties 
may  be  obviated  by  stopping  the  sewer  at  the  sluice 
between  the  old  and  the  new  wharf,  which  is  about  8 
feet  wide,  the  whole  width  of  the  wharf  56  feet;  and,  at 
low  water  is  26  feet  deep.  It  wa>  intended  to  have  fil- 
led this  sluice  with  earth,  the  expense  of  which  would 
be  avoided.  Your  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  many 
advantages  would  arise  from  extending  the  sewer  to  the 
west  of  Front  street.  The  estimated  expense  of  the 
sewer  is  as  follows,  viz: — 
From  the  west  side  of  Water  street  to  the  end  of 

the  new  wharf,  $1091 

Deduct  from  old,  to  the  end  of  the  new  wharf,  264 

827 
To  extend  it  to  the  west  side  of  Front  street,  388 

1215 
In  conformity  with  these  views,  the  committee  re- 
quest leave  to  submit  the  draft  of  "An  Ordinance  in  re- 
lation to  the  sewer  in  High  street." 
The  ordinance  was  passed. — Phil.  Gaz. 

.    TITLE  FOR  WASHINGTON. 

The  public  mind  was  much  agitated  in  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  on  the  termination  of  hostilities,  and  much 
speculation  existed  as  to  the  reward  and  the  manner  of 
bestowing  it,  which  the  Commander  in  Chief  was  enti- 
tled to  expect  from  the  important  services  he  had  ren- 
dered to  his  country.  Some  thought  a  military  triumph 
as  was  formerly  the  practice  among  the  Romans,  others 
were  in  favour  of  illuminations  and  fine  works,  others 
were  of  opinion  that  Congress  should  confer  on  him  a 
name  in  allusion  to  the  splendour  of  his  achievements; 
amidst  this  variety  of  sentiment  which  distracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  people,  the  following  tale  was  submitted 
to  their  good  sense. 

TALE. 

Hamatiwas  reputed  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  the 
Emperors  of  China,  having  gained  an  important  advan- 
tage over  the  Tartars,  who  bad  invaded  his  dominions; 
he  returned  to  the  city  of  Nankin,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  his  success.  He  however  rested  quietly  in 
his  place  to  the  serious  disappointment  of  the  people 
who  being  naturally  fond  of  pagentry  expected  a  grand 


triumphal  entry,  which  Emperors  upon  such  occasions 
were  accustomed  to  make.  The  murmurs  of  the  peo- 
ple reached  the  ears  of  their  Sovereign.  He  loved  his 
subjects  and  it  was  always  his  wish  to  gratify  every  rea- 
sonable desire.  He  accordingly  assured  them  that  on 
an  approaching  festival  he  would  exhibit  the  most  glo- 
rious triumph  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  world. 
Public  expectation  was  awakened;  many  a  rumour  was 
in  circulation,  and  much  anxiety  was  experienced  on 
not  beholding  any  unusual  preparation  for  so  splendid 
an  exhibition.  The  lantern  with  the  thousand  tapers 
were  not  yet  suspended  and  the  fire  works  were  not 
seen  upon  the  city  walls  although  the  day  had  arrived; 
crowds  of  people  surrounded  the  gates  of  the  palace, 
numerous  and  many  strong  symptoms  of  discontent 
were  visible;  in  the  moment  of  theirfury  the  gates  were 
thrown  open  and  the  Emperor  appeared  not  in  the  vain 
and  glittering  pomp  of  military  show,  not  in  splendour 
or  magnificence  but  on  foot,  plainly  dressed  followed  by 
the  blind,  the  maimed  and  the  destitute  all  clothed  in 
new  and  good  apparel  and  each  having  in  hand  a  suffi- 
cient sum  of  money  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  whole  year. 
The  people  beheld  with  wonder  but  they  soon  perceiv- 
ed the  wisdom  of  their  monarch  who  had  taught  them 
that  "to  free  the  slave,  to  relieve  the  destitute,  to  com- 
fort the  afflicted,  to  encourage  honest  industry,  and 
promote  the  cause  of  virtuo  and  religion  was  the  true 
way  of  conferring  happiness  on  the  people  and  eleva- 
ting his  country  to  the  summit  of  human  glory . 
Copied  from  a  Newspaper  of  1783. 
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The  violent  showers  on  Monday  afternoon,  were  pre- 
ceded by  three  of  the  heaviest  claps  of  thunder  that  we 
have  heard  in  this  city  for  some  years.  The  lightning 
struck  the  back  part  of  a  store  in  Market  street,  below 
Sixth,  and  near  Tenth  andVine,  at  the  depot  of  the  iron 
hydrant  pipes.  A  house  near  the  corner  of  Eightli  and 
Shippen  streets  was  slightly  struck,  and  a  trowel  knock- 
ed to  a  considerable  distance  from  a  mason's  hand. — 
U.  S.  Gaz. 
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LONDON  COFFEE  HOUSE. 
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LONDON  COFFEE  HOUSE. 

What  was  called  the  old  London  Coffee  House  be- 
fore and  after  the  Revolution,  now  the  property  of 
James  Stokes  Esq.  was  origfinally  built  about  the  year 
1702,  by  Charles  Reed,  who  obtained  his  lot,  in  the 
year  1701,  from  Lsetitia  Fenn — in  the  same  year  in  which 
William  Penn  patented  it  with  other  grounds  to  his 
daughter,  to  wit— the  29th  of  1st  mo.  1701.  The  ori- 
ginal lot  to  Charles  Reed  contained  25  feet  upen  Front 
street  and  100  up  High  street.  This  his  widow  convey- 
ed in  1739  to  Israel  Pemberton.  In  llecember,  1751, 
he  willed  to  his  son  John,  &  at  his  death  his  widow  sold 
it  at  Orphans'  sale  to  the  Pleasant  family,  who,  on  the 
26thof  September,  1796,  sold  it  with  but  82  feet  of 
depth  of  lot  for  the  great  sum  of  8216£.  13s.  4d.  to 
James  Stokes. 

This  celebrated  house,  as  a  Coffee  House,  was  first 
introduced  to  its  new  employment  by  WiUiam  Bradford, 
the  printer,  in  the  year  1754,  upon  the  ocOa^on  of  the 
declining  of  the  widow  Roberts,  who  till  then  had  kept 
»  Coffee  House  in  Front  street  below  Blackhorse  al- 
ley.* 

The  original  petition  of  William  Bradford  to  the 
Governor,  for  his  license  to  keep  the  house,  is  some- 
what strange  to  eur  modern  conceptions  of  such  a  place, 
by  showing  that  coffee  was  ordinarily  drank  as  a  re- 
freshment then,  even  as  spirituous  liquors  are  now.  It 
is  dated  July,  1754,  and  reads  verbatim  thus,  to  wit: 
"Having  been  advised  to  keep  a  Coffee  House  for  the 
benefit  of  merchants  and  traders,  and  as  some  people 
may  at  times  be  desirous  to  be  furnished  with  other  li- 
quors besides  coffee,  your  petitioner  apprehends  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  Governors'  license." 

At  this  Coffee  House,  so  begun,  the  Governor  and 
other  persons  of  note  ordinarily  went  at  set  hours  to  sip 
their  coffee  from  the  hissing  urn,  and  some  of  those  sta- 
ted visiters  had  their  known  stalls.  It  was  long  the  fo- 
cui  which  attracted  all  manner  of  genteel  strangers, 
the  general  parade  was  outside  ef  the  house  under  a 
shed  of  but  common  construction  extending  from  the 
House  to  the  gutter  way,  both  on  the  Front  street  and 
High  street  sides.  It  was  to  this,  as  the  most  public  place, 
they  brought  all  vendues  of  horses,  carriages,  and  gro- 
ceries, &c.  and  above  all,  here  Philadelphians  once  sold 
negro  men,  women  and  children  as  slaves! 

When  these  premises  were  rented  in  1780,  to  Gifford 
Dally,  the  written  terms  with  John  Pemberton,  a  Friend, 
the  then  proprietor,  were  so  unusual  and  exem- 
plary for  a  tavern  as  to  deserve  a  record,  to  wit:  On 
the  8th  of  7th  mo.  1780,  the  said  Dally  "covenants 
and  agrees  and  promises  that  he  will  exert  his  endea- 
vours as  a  christian  to  preserve  decency  &  order  in  said 
house,8<.to  discourage  the  profanation  of  the  sacred  name 
of  God  Almighty  by  cursing,  swearing,  &c.  and  that  the 
■  house  on  the/irsi  day  of  the  week  shall  alw.iys  be  kept 
closed  from  public  use,  that  so  regard  and  reverence 
may  be  manifested  for  retirement  and  the  worship  of 
God;"  he  further  "covenants,  that  under  a  penalty  of 
100£.  he  will  not  allow  or  suffer  any  person  or  persons 
to  use,  play  at,  or  divert  themselves  with  cards,  dice, 
back -gammon,  or  any  other  unlawful  game"  To  secure 
the  fulfilment  of  these  purposes  he  limits  his  lease  for 
trial  to  but  one  year,  and  next  year  he  renews  a  like 
lease  for  two  years — after  this,  to  my  knowledge,  he 
solicited  Mr.  Stokes  to  occupy  it  as  a  dwelling  and 
store,  and  finally  to  purchase  it  for  private  use — a  thing 
which  Mr.  Pemberton  said  he  much  preferred. 

Such  religious  scruples  in  regard  to  a  public  city 
tavern,  would  look  strange  enough  to  Europeans  accus- 
tomed to  the  licensed  gambling  and  licentiousness  prac- 
tised at  the  Orleans  palace  at  Paris!  The  submission  to 
such  terms,  in  such  a  city  as  Philadelphia  then  was 
was,  strongly  marked  the  moral  feelings  of  the  town. 


It  might  be  curious  to  connect  with  this  article  the 
little  history  we?possess  of  any  anterior  Coffee  House.— 
The  earliest  mention  we  have  seen  of  a  Coffee  House, 
was  that  built  by  Samuel  Carpenter  on  some  of  his 
ground  at  or  near  to  Walnut  street.  In  1705,  he  speaks 
of  having  sold  such  a  building  sometime  before  to  Cap- 
tain Finney,  who  was  also  Sheriff.*  I  am  much  inclined 
to  think  it  was  on  the  east  side  of  Water  street,  adjoin- 
ing to  Samuel  Carpenter's  own  dwelling,  being  proba- 
bly the  same  building  which  in  the  time  of  the  colony 
was  called  Peg  Mullen's  celebrated  beef-stake  and  oys- 
ter house,  and  stood  then  at  or  near  the  present  Marin- 
ers' church.  The  water  side  was  the  first  court  end  of 
the  town,  and  in  that  neighbourhood  Carpenter  had 
erected  a  bakery,  crane,  public  scales.f  &c.  It  is  also 
possible  it  may  have  been  on  the  north  west  comer  of 
Front  and  Walnut  street,  where  was  once  a  frame  build- 
ing 'which  had  once  been  what  was  called  the  first  Cof- 
fee Hoyse,  and,  at  another  period,  the  first  Papal  chap- 
ej.  The  present  owner  of  that  corner,  Samuel  Coates, 
^sq.  now  having  a  large  brick  building  there,  told  me 
he  had  those  facts  from  his  uncle  Reynalls,  the  former 
owner,  who  said  that  at  a  very  early  day  the  Coffee 
House  there  was  kept  by  a  widow,  Sarah  James,  after- 
wards by  her  son  James  James,  and  lastly  by  Thomas 
James,  jun.  The  Gazettes  too,  of  1744  and  1749,  speak 
of  incidents  at  "James' Coffee  House. "t  Mrs.  Sarah 
Shoemaker,  who  died  in  1825,  at  the  age  of  95,  told 
me  that  her  father  or  grandfather  spoke  of  their  drink- 
ing the  first  dish  of  tea,  as  a  rarity,  in  that  Coffee  House. 
But  I  perceive  a  sale  at  auction  is  advertised  in  the 
year  1742,  as  to  take  place  at  Mrs.  Roberts'  Coffee 
House,"  which  was  in  Front  street  below  blackhorse 
alley,  west  side — thus  indicating  that  while  she  kept 
her  house  there,  Mr.  James  was  keeping  another  Coffee 
House  at  Walnut  street.  I  notice  also,  that  in  1744  a 
recruiting  lieutenant,  raising  troops  for  Jamaica,  adver- 
tises himself  to  be  seen  at  "the  widow  Roberts'  Coffee 
House."  There  she  certainly  continued  until  the  year 
1754, when  the  house  was  converted  into  a  store.  I  ought 
to  add,  that  as  early  as  the  year  1725  I  noticed  a  case  of 
Ihett,  in  which  the  person  escaped  from  "the  Coffee 
House  in  Front  street  by  the  back  gate  opening  out  on 
Chesnut  street;"  from  which  fact  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  was  then  the  same  widow  Ri  berls'  house,  or  some 
house  still  nearer  to  Chesnut  street. 

In  the  year  1741,  John  Showbert  marks  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  Gazette,  saying  he  is  about  to  remove,from 
the  London  Coffee  House,  near  Carpenter's  wharf,  to 
the  house  in  Hanover  square,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  Delaware,  between  Arch  and  Race  streets,  "which 
is  a  short  walk  and  agreeable  exercise." 

Wiitson's  Annals. 

The  York,  (Penn.)  Republican  contains  a  description 
of  a  new  railroad  car  invented  by  Mr.  John  Pollock  of 
Chester  county.  Its  improvements  and  advantages  are 
said  to  consist  in  a  reduction  of  friction,  by  throwing 
away  the  flanges  commonly  attached  to  the  wheels, 
which  are  kept  in  place  by  a  pair  of  small  horizontal 
guide  wheels,  placed  at  cither  or  both  ends  of  the  car, 
as  may  be  thought  necessary.  Secondly,  in  the  facility 
of  crossing  common  roads.  The  inventor  also  thinks 
that  he  has  so  far  overcome  friction,  as  to  be  able  to  use 
a  road,  the  rails  of  which  are  not  faced  with  iron. 


•At  the  house  now  Dixon's — the  same  which  became 
the  store  of  Rhea  and  Wikoff,  in  1755. 


•The  Common  Council  proceedings,  of  1704,  are 
dated  at  Herbert  Carey's  inn,  and,  at  other  times,  at  "the 
Coffee  House." 

\\  since  preceive  that  Edward  Bridges,  in  1739,  ad- 
vertises his  dry-goods  store,  "at  the  corner  of  Front  and 
Walnut  streets,  commonly  called  the  Scales,"  thus 
proving  that  Samuel  Carpenter  must  have  originally 
had  his  line  on  Walnut  street,  and  of  course  including 
the  lot  afterwards  James'  Coffee  House. 

+The  Philadelphia  Mercury;  of  1720,  speaks  of  the 
then  Coffee  House  in  the  Front  street. 
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PUBLIC  SALE  OF  REAL  ESTATE, 
By  C.  J.  Wotbert,  Auctioneer. 
August  12. 

76  acres  2  quarters  and  28  perches  of  Meadow 
Land,  situated  in  Tinicum  Township  late  the 
Estate  of  Thos.  Bradley,  dec;  sold  by  the 
acre,  at 

A  frame  messuage,  barn,  stable,  milk  house 
and  56  acres  103  perches  of  Meadow  Land, 
situate  in  Kingsessing,  same  Estate,  per  acre 

3  Acres  149  perches  of  Upland,  adjoining  the 
the  above,  per  acre, 

A  Frame  barn  and  11  acres  and  3  perches  of 
Meadow  Land,  situate  in  Moyamensing,  per  acre, 
A  dwelling,  barn,  milk  house,  stabUng,  hay 
house,  &c.  and  34  acres,  3  quarters,  and  32 
perches  of  Meadow  and  Upland,  situated  in 
Passayunk  Read, 

A  large  frame  barn  and  95  acres  of  prime 
Meadows,  situated  on  Greenwich  Island,  per 
acre. 

The  Delaware  house  and  lot  of  gound  at 
Delaware  City;  the  let  108  feet  by  100,  subject 
to  a  ground  rent  of  84  dols. 

Two  brick  houses  and  lot  of  ground,  situate  on 
the  south  side  of  Noble  street,b«tween  John  and 
Seventh  street,  28  feet  by  42,  subject  to  a  ground 
rent  of  45  dols. 

The  right,  title  and  interest  ef ,  into  the 

large  lot  of  ground  on  Seventh  street. 


$147 


162 


1,675 


600 


Cbesteb,  Pa.  August  1.*?. 

Great  Hail  Storm.— The  most  severe  and  destructive 
Hail  Storm  we  have  experienced  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  traversed  the  north  eastern  part  of  Delaware 
county  on  Thursday  the,  5th  inst.  The  hail  was  ac- 
companied with  torrents  of  rain,  and  a  very  heavy  gale 
of  wind.  Scarcely  a  house  in  its  course  escaped  with 
unbroken  windows;  in  many  houses  from  30  to  100 
panes  were  broken.  The  blades  of  the  corn  are  torn 
into  tatters,  and  the  foliaje  of  every  other  plant  which 
presented  a  broad  surface  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  exposed  to  repeated  discharges  of  musketry. — 
Cabbage  especially,  on  account  of  the  brittleness  of  its 
leaves,  is  almost  wholly  destroyed.  Several  hailstones 
measured  each  upwards  of  three  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  it  is  said  some  were  seen  nuch  larger. 

The  Leopard  Tavern  in  Eastewn  Chester  county  is 
as  far  north  west  as  we  have  heard  of  its  rava|fes.  From 
thence  it  pursued  a  south  east  direction,  crossing  the 
great  southern  road  somewhat  east  of  Darby.  Further 
Mre  have  no  information  of  its  progress.  Its  breadth 
was  about  three  miles. 

The  damage  done  is  certainly  much  less  than  if  the 
storm  had  occured  a  month  earlier  in  the  season,  though 
the  corn  crops  are  considerably  injured,  especially  the 
fodder.  A  remarkable  phenomenon  attended  thl*  storm, 
and  fortunately  mitigated  its  severity — when  the  hsil 
was  most  violent  the  wind  was  mast  moderate,  and  so 
conversely. 

The  following  is  the  population  of  Gettysburg,  as 
enumerated  by  Mr.  SheflTer  last  week: 

Free  white  males, 736 

Free  white  Females, 635 

Free  persons  of  color, •  •  •  -91 

Slaves  for  years, 5 

3  prisoners  not  included 

Total, 1467 

Population  in  1820, , 1102 

Increase 365 

Besides  the  above  there  are  a  number  of  families  who 
may  be  said  to  be  in  town,  though  they  are  not  in  the 


COITCHE  or  THE  SdNFLOWEB. 

It  appears  by  the  following  letter  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Sunflower  has  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion in  this  State  and  that  it  may  become  an  important 
article. 

The  Sunflowers — its  culture,  product,  properties,  uses  and 

value. 

The  sunflower  is  cultivated  like  Indian  corn,  planted 

in  rows — the  rows  three  feet  apart  and  stalks  eighteen 

inches. 

Any  land  which  produces  cam  will  yield  from  50  to 
60  bushels  per  acre,  and  it  is  worth  75  cents  a  bushel. 

The  single  headed  kind  is  preferable,  and  as  soon  as 
ripe,which  is  known  by  its  shattering — the  heads  are  ta- 
ken off,  carted  to  the  barn  floor,  and  immediately 
threshed  out  with  the  flail,  it  should  be  cleaned  with 
the  wind  mill,  [or  fan  we  suppose,]  and  then  spread  out, 
and  occasionally  turned  or  stirred  to  become  dry,  if  left, 
upon  a  large  heap  it  may  mould. 

By  an  improved  mode  of  extracting- the  oil,  a  bushel 
of  seed  yields  a  gallon  of  oil.  Three  quarts  cold  pres- 
sed, and  one  quart  by  heating.  The  cake  when  ground 
is  very  nutritive  as  cattle  feed,  and  will  pay  the  expense 
of  the  miller. 

The  oil  used  as  a  purgative  appears  to  have  the  same 
effect  as  castor  oil,  without  the  nausea. 

Of  the  bottles  sent,  one  marked  with  a  yellow  ribbon, 
was  expressed  about  two  months  ago — the  three  other 
bottles  were  expressed  four  weeks  since.  The  first  is 
clearer,  owing  to  the  difference  of  the  four  weeks;  it 
clarifies  without  any  preparation.  The  three  bottles 
are  finer  in  their  taste  than  that  marked,  which  is  owing 
to  an  improvement  in  the  machinery,  for  making  it. 

A  bushel  of  seed  will  plant  about  10  acres.  I  can 
furnish  any  gentleman  disposed  to  cultivate  it  with  the 
best  seed,  I  expect  to  raise  about  500  bushels  this  sea- 
son, and  have  engaged  others  in  raising  probably  as 
much  mere.  CHAS.  A.  BARNITZ,  of  York,  Pa. 
American  Farmer. 


OBITUARY. 

In  the  Borough  of  Wilkes-Barre,  on  Wednesday  last, 
another  of  the  few  remaining  aged  citizens  of  this  place, 
departed  this  life  at  the  advanced  period  of  seventy-nine 
years.  The  deceased,  Jesse  Feli,  Esq.  had  resided 
in  this  county  more  than  forty  years.  He  has  filled  sev- 
eral important  stations  as  a  public  officer.  So  popular 
were  his  talents  that  in  the  short  residence  ef  a  few 
months  in  the  county,  he  so  far  secured  the  good  opin- 
ion'of  his  fellow  citizens,  that  he  was  elected  by  them 
as  Sheriff  of  the  county.  Soon  after  the  term  of  that 
office  expired,  he  was  appointed  to  the  responsible  trust 
of  Associate  Judge.  This  station  he  filled  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  with  the  entire  approbation  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  was  regular  and 
assiduous — And  by  strict  temperance  and  regularity  of 
life,  he  retained  his  mental  energies  without  apparent 
decay.  For  several  years  he  officiated  as  Clerk  to  the 
Commissioners;  and  no  man  living  understood  so  well 
the  records  of  the  county.  He  guarded  its  interests 
with  zeal  and  sought  their  promotion  with  ability — and 
the  county  will  not  easily  find  a  substitute  to  supply  his 
loss.  In  private  life  the  deceased  was  kind  and  conci- 
liating— a  pattern  of  industry  and  temperance,  worthy 
the  imitation  of  his  fellow  citizens.  In  religion  he  pro- 
fessed attachments  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  although 
ministers  of  other  denominations  found  his  doors  of 
hospitality  opened  for  their  entertainment  and  comfort. 
When  his  whole  character  is  viewed  there  is  much  wor- 
thy of  imitation.  His  sickness  was  short,  and  in  his 
sudden  death  his  family  have  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
kind  relative  who  always  sought  to  advance  their  hap- 


borough,  who  would  increase  the  population  from  40  to  I  piness.     Few  men  lived  more  esteemed,  or  died  more 
60.  I  regretted. 
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The  Floating  Dock. — We  are  gratified  to  find  that  the 
Dock  invented  by  our  enterprising  fellow  citizen, 
Thomas  Cunningham,  is  likely  to  be  much  more  useful 
and  important  to  the  Steam  Boat  interests,  than  was  at 
first  anticipated.  And  it  also  gives  us  pleasure  to  be 
informed,  that  he  has  secured  the  reward  of  his  inge- 
nuity, industry  and  usefulness  by  obtaining  a  patent  for 
his  invention. 

By  this  dock,  the  steamboats  are  raised  entirely  out 
of  water,  and  they  lie  high  and  dry  till  repaired.  The 
prscess  is  simple  and  the  thing  is  done  with  great 
promptness  and  expedition.  The  steamboat  New  York, 
(a  very  large  boat,)  is  now  undergoing  repairs  in  this 
Dock,  and  the  men  employed  under  her  hull,  have  not 
water  enough  about  their  feet  to  wash  their  hands  in. 
This  Dock  is  sunk  and  the  steamboat,  (large  or  small,  is 
run  into  it,)  the  gate  »r  gable  end  of  the  Dock  is  then 
closed,  and  the  engine  of  the  Steam-Boat,  is  made  to 
bail  out  the  water  in  six  hours,  and  thus  she  shifts 
herself,  by  an  application  of  her  own  power — Her  keel, 
resting  on  a  beam  running  through  the  centre  of  the 
Dock,  lengthwise,  raises  the  boat  which  is  to  be  re- 
paired, 4  or  5  feet  high.  Owners  and  Captains  of  fa- 
vorite steamboats  would  willingly  give  a  large  sum, 
even  for  the  satisfaction  of /oa&in^  at  the  hull  and  keel 
of  their  boat — and  especially,  after  a  rough  trip.  To 
show  with  what  facility  and  ease  that  object  can  be  at- 
tained, it  may  be  stated,  that  a  steamboat  can  be  run  in- 
to  this  Dock  in  the  evening  and  lifted  jive  feet  out  of 
water  before  morning!  Such  a  Dock  at  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Orleans,  would  be  of  incalculable  impor- 
tance to  the  shipping  and  steamboats  in  those  ports. — 
Pittsburg  Statesman. 


A  disease  of  rather  a  novel  and  anomalous  charater, 
has  lately  made  its  appearance  in  the  lower  part  of  this 
c»uiity.  The  first  few  cases  which  appeared,  we  are 
told  assumed  the  character  of  common  inflammaityry 
Quinsy.  The  fauces  or  parts  immediately  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  palate,  first  become  affected  with  inflama- 
Hiation,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  become  co- 
vered with  white  apth<e,  or  spots  of  this  colour:  fever 
does  not  usually  supervene  till  two,  three,  or  four 
days  after  the  Ucal  affection,  and  when  it  dees  occur,  is 
of  a  highly  infiammatory  character.  Several  deaths  have 
taken  place,  and  are  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
suffocation,  produced  by  the  external  swelling  of  the 
glands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  throat.  The  swel- 
ling  usually  comes  on  six  or  eight  days  after  suppura- 
tion or  ulceration  takes  place  internally,  which  swelling 
is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  absorption  of  the 
matter  formed  within. 

Some  of  the  cases  which  have  more  lately  occurred, 
put  on  some  of  the  characters  ef  putrid  Quinsy,  and  in 
one  or  two  cases,  the  scarlet  eruption,  the  common 
companion  of  this  disease,  is  said  to  have  appeared. 

Although  the  disease,  which  I  am  informed  has  creat- 
ed considerable  alarm  in  the  neighbourhood,  may  not 
be  highly  contagious,  yet  we  would  recommend  an  early 
separation  of  the  infected  from  amongst  the  healthy, 
and  also  immediate  application  formedical  advice,  as  the 
disease  no  doubt  depends  for  its  remote  cause  upon  the 
same  principle  that  produces  the  putrid  Quincy  in  its  in- 
dignant form,  though  something  modified  by  climate 
and  habit,  which,  among  children,  is  both  highly  con- 
tagious and  very  mortal. — York  Repub. 

Several  pages  of  our  first  form,  are  occupied  by  a 
most  instructive  account  of  the  Luzerne  anthracite  re- 
gion, copied  from  the  Village  Record.  The  able  ed- 
iter  of  that  paper,  is  qualified  by  knowledge  and  re- 
flection, to  write  well  upon  the  subject.  His  opinions  in 
regard  to  the  prospects  for  the  sale  of  the  Luzerne  coal, 
and  its  excellent  quality,  as  well  as  his  suggestion 
touching  the  expediency   of   forming  a  Company  in 


Philadelphia,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  New  York  and 
Baltimore  associations  already  existing,  are  entitled  to 
consideration  and  respect.  How  far  the  discovery  of 
bituminous  coal — according  to  an  article  in  the  Ameri- 
can Quarterly  Review  for  March  last — in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Paul's  Bay,  and  about  Quebec,  may  inter- 
fere with  the  Canada  market,  we  may  not  now  conjec- 
ture. If  it  be  sufficiently  goad  and  abundant  to  awak- 
en public  attention,  it  may  grow  into  use  before  the 
csmmencement  of  the  projected  canal  up  the  Susque- 
hanna, or  the  cempletian  of  that  now  in  progresi,  from 
the  Tioga  Branch  to  Seneca  Lake.  Nevertheless  the 
outlets  for  the  Wyoming,  and  Lackawanna  anthracite, 
are  numerous  ensugh  without  it. 

The  anecdote  respecting  Count  Zinzendorf,  to  be 
found  in  our  paper  to-day,  is  believed  to  be  strictly  cor- 
rect. A  note  sufiiciently  explains  the  reason  for  its  ex- 
clusion from  the  Ceunt's  memoirs.  The  biographical 
sketch  which  follows,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  the 
accomplished,  but  unfortunate  Marquis  De  La  Rouetie, 
will  be  perused  with  interest. 

Three  numbers  of  a  semi-monthly  paper,  called  "The 
Journal  of  Law,"  have  been  published  in  this  city. 
The  Journal  proposes  to  expound  in  popular  language, 
the  philosophy,  history,  and  actual  conditisn  ef  the  law 
in  this,  the  sister  states,  and  in  foreign  countries;  and 
to  embrace  in  its  range  of  subjects,  biographical  noti- 
ces of  eminent  jurists;  medical  jurisprudence,  some  ac- 
count of  literary  and  benevolent  men  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  and  various  topics  of  general  literature.  Its  de- 
sign is  comprehensive  enough,  and  admits  of  sufficient 
diversity  to  enable  the  Editors  to  render  it  a  highly  use- 
ful and  amusing  publication.  The  success  of  the  wark 
must  depend  upon  the  amount  ef  ability  enlisted  in  its 
support,  and  the  selection  of  suitable  topics  for  discus- 
sion. We  understand  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  en- 
terprising gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  undertakinj^, 
to  conduct  it  upon  correspondent  principles  with  "  The 
Journal  of  Health;"  that  is,  as  the  object  of  this,  is  to 
make  every  man  bis  own  physician,  "  The  Journal  of 
Law,"  is  intended  to  make  every  man  his  own  lawyer. 
Thaugh  we  doubt  whether  any  such  prodigies  will  be 
accomplished  by  these  periodicals,  yet  as  their  design  is 
to  communicate,  in  familiar  language,  such  kinds  of  in- 
formation as  has  hitherto  been  accessible  or  intelligible 
anly  to  the  professed  lawyer  and  physician,  we  hope 
they  will  receive  encouragement.  If  nothing  more  be 
done,  they  will  assist  the  public  eye  in  discerning,  with 
greater  clearness,  the  depths  of  medical  and  legal  science, 
and  the  public  judgment,  in  duly  appreciating  the  la- 
bours, privations,  difficulties,  dangers,  and  responsibil- 
ities incident  to  professional  life. 


We  are  obhged  to  a  subscriber  who  signs  "Peter 
Single,"  for  his  well  intended  assistance — but,  by  refer- 
ringto  page  26  vol.  2  he  will  find  the  list  of  Governors 
brought  down  to  a  much  later  period.  The  other  ar- 
ticle also,  we  had,  and  were  reserving  it  for  use  in  a  dif- 
ferent form. 
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[CoMMUNTCATIOIf.  ] 

MEMORIAL  OF  THE  MERCHANTS. 

Philadelphia,  September  %d,  1779. 
To  the  Committee  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia.     Me- 

moria]  from  the  Merchants  of  the  City. 
Gkntlkmen, — 

Having  at  the  earliest  commencement  of  this  contest, 
in  the  time  of  the  stamp  act,  t:iken  a  decided  part  in  fa- 
vour of  our  country,  and  persevered  in  tlic  same  line  of 
conduct  until  tlie  present  moment,  none  will  cast  upon 
us  the  injurious  reflection  of  living  inattentive  to  her 
interests.  We  are  nut  to  learn  that  the  depreciation  vf 
our  money  is  the  most  capital  inconvenience  which  she 
now  labours  under,  and  we  will  not  waste  arg-uments  to 
shew  what  you  must  be  fully  convinced  of,  that  no  men 
in  America,  are  more  deeply  inieiested  in  removing  the 
ill  effects  which  flow  from  that  source.  As  we  have  not 
opposed  the  wishes  of  our  fellow  citizens,  in  appoint- 
ing a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  prices, 
so  we  shall  at  all  times,  concur  with  ihem  in  any  meas- 
ure which  may  tend  to  the  salutary  purposes  they  have 
in  view,  but  we  hold  it  our  indispensible  duty  to  lay  be- 
fore you,  our  sentiments  upon  the  measures  already  ta- 
ken, and  those  perhaps  which  may  be  further  adopted. 
The  limitation  of  prices,  is  in  principle  unjust;  because 
it  invades  the  laws  of  property,  by  compelling  a  person 
to  accept  of  less  in  exchange  for  his  goods,  than  he  could 
otherwise  obtain,  and  therefore  acts  as  a  tax  upon  one 
portion  of  the  community  only.  In  operation  it  is  still 
more  unjust,  because  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  or 
set  of  men,  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances 
necessary  to  determine  the  prices  with  precision,  which 
ought  to  be  taken,  and  even  in  any  particular  case,  no 
man  can  tell  wh:it  the  change  of  those  circumstances 
may  be  in  a  mouth,  a  week,  or  perhaps  in  a  single  day; 
in  a  war  like  the  present,  where  a  victory  or  defeat  at 
home  or  abroad,  so  matciially  affects  insurance,  the 
value  of oiu' money,  and  consequently  the  labour  and 
commodities  of  our  country,  exchange  and  every  arti- 
cle which  may  have  been  already  imported;  we  will 
venture  to  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  no  limitation  of 
prices  can  be  proportionate,  much  less  just,  for  three 
days  together.  IJtrt  supposing  the  objections  which 
lie  against  the  injustice  of  this  measure,  could  be  remo- 
ved, it  would  then  be  unnecessary,  because  it  would 
then  bear  that  proportion,  which  things  in  their  plain 
and  natural  state,  must  necessarily  arrive  at.  To  this 
indeed,  it  may  be  objected,  that  engrossers  have  raised 
the  prices  to  an  exorbitant  degree.  We  well  know 
how  great  is  the  popular  odium  against  men  of  that  de- 
scription, and  we  would  avoid  saying  any  thing  upon 
the  occasion,  if  it  were  not  necessary  to  convey  to  you 
in  the  fullest  manner,  the  just  sentiments  of  our  hearts. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  men  relieved  the  ne- 
cessities of  Pennsylvania,  when  the  enemy  were  in  pos- 
session of  her  capital,  by  the  introduction  of  articles  of 
consumption  from  the  extreme  of  the  continent.  It  is 
true  they  were  prompted  by  the  desire  of  gain,  but 
whatever  w,9s  the  cause,  the  effect  was  the  relief  of  the 
necessitous.  The  trade  of  an  engrosser,  consists  in 
hoarding  up  those  articles,  which  will  probably  become 
scarce  and  dear,  to  take  advantage  of  the  circumstance 
creating  an  artificial  scarcity.  By  the  high  price  conse- 
quent  on  an  artificial  scarcitv,  the  actual  consumption  is 
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lessened,  the  natural  scarcity  is  lessened,  and  the  actual 
want  prevented.  Thus  the  interested  viewsof  these  nun 
like  the  provident  foresight  of  a  Captain,  who  put  his 
people  upon  a  short  allowance,  prevented  sidlcrings  of 
an  alarming  nature.  However  novel  this  doctrine  may 
be,  it  is  not  the  less  true  on  that  account,  and  will  ap- 
pear with  the  force  of  irresistible  evidence,  if  the  stock 
of  goods  in  America  at  the  commencemtnt  of  the  war, 
and  the  importations  since,  be  compnred  with  the  sirck 
now  on  hand,  and  the  importations  for  an  equal  period 
in  time  of  peace.  If  to  this  be  added  the  further  con- 
sideration, that  foreign  commodities  imported,  must  be 
p.aid  for  by  native  productions  exported,  and  the  ba- 
lance remain  as  a  debt  upon  our  country,  the  exertions 
lor  decreasing  the  consumption  of  foreign  articles  (on 
whatever  principle,)  have  tended  greatly  to  the  pub- 
lic advantage.  And  to  prosecute  this  subject  one  step 
further,  we  can  affirm,  that  although  a  few  persons  may 
have  amassed  fortunes,  yet  they  hold  property  in  a  no- 
minal weahh,  hourly  decreasing,  as  is  dernonslrable,  by 
calculations  on  the  prices  ofdifl'erent  articles,  (whether 
bills  or  produce  he  taken  as  the  standard,)  that  the 
greater  part  of  those  Lately  engaged  in  monopolizing, 
have  been  losers  and  not  gainers. 

But  our  objections  against  the  limitation  of  prices, 
re  not  simply  founded  on  the  injustice  of  the  measure; 
tliese  are  mentioned  merely  from  our  conviction  of  the 
weight  they  will  have  in  your  mind.^  others  equally 
strong,  are  derived  from  its  impolicy.  Whatever  meas- 
ure is  unjust,  must  be  impolitic,  because  it  weakens  the 
confidence  of  dialers  WMth  each  other.  The  hope  of 
gain,  is  the  stimulating  principle  of  exertion  wiih  mer- 
chants. If  the  principle  of  action  be  removed,  they 
will  cease  to  act.  If  it  be  demonstrated  that  all  their 
labour  will  tend  to  certain  loss,  no  man  will  incurthe  risk. 
Salt  and  woollens,  already  very  scarce,  and  abso- 
lutely necesj.ary  for  winter,  will  with  other  useful  ar- 
ticles, be  no  longer  imported,  and  what  then  would  be 
the  suffering,  we  would  ralhsr  you  would  conceive, 
than  we  describe.  That  very  little  will  be  imported  is 
evident,  for  foreigners  who  arc  not  under  your  control, 
will  desist  from  sending  any  thing  to  a  place,  where  on 
its  arrival,  the  price  would  be  rej^ulated  by  the  purcha- 
ser, they  would  apprehend  every  thing  from  the  ignt  r- 
ance  and  injustice  of  those  who  ihey  might  conceive  to 
be  unacquainted  with  the  true  principles  of  commerce, 
and  prompted  by  interested  private  friends.  I'he  best 
intelligence  from  abroad,  shews  our  ideas  on  this  subject 
too  well  founded. 

That  the  American  merchants  would  pursue  a  similar 
line  of  conduct,  was  foreseen,  and  therefore  an  associa- 
tion is  proposed,  by  which  ue  are  to  covenant,  that  ue 
will  order  our  vessels  to  this  port,  and  .submit  to  your 
limitations.  We  cannot  but  observe  that  the  proposal 
of  such  an  association,  clearly  demonstrates  the  impo- 
licy of  a  limitation.  Because  it  shLws  a  conviction,  that 
we  should  have  pursued  a  different  line  of  conduct,  and 
that  those  evils  have  taken  place,  which  before  were 
suggested.  I'irst.  .As  it  is  ttie  only  measure  that  can 
support  the  other,  it  is  chargeable  with  the  like  injus- 
tice Secondly.  It  would  direct  cur  enemies  where  to 
cruize,  to  intercept  our  supplies.  Thirdly.  It  w  ould 
oblige  us  to  continue  a  commerce,  which  would  prove 
ruinous.     The  measure    of   preventing  exports  from 
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hence  to  the  neighbouring  States,  which  is  considered  inducing  individuals  to  conceal  a  part  of  their  stock  in 

as  a  means  of  supplying  Pennsylvania  at  ?,  clieapev  rale  market;  and  thirdly,  to  increase  the  consumption,  by 

and  more  plentifully,  will  we  are  persuaded    be  found  enabling  men  to  obtain  at  a  cheaper  rate,  what  may  be 

pernicious,   in  tlie  same  m:»nner   as   all  selfibh  plans  of  imnK-dialely  in  the  power  of  those  who  limit   the    limi- 

policy  ever  prove.  lation,  therefore  has  a  direct  tendency  to  raise  the  na- 

VVe  shall  not  dwell  on  the  conduct  which  gralitude  tural  prices.     But  as  the  actual  price  is  fixed,  the  dif- 

ought  to   dictate,  upon   a  consideration  of  the  benefit  ference  must  intlie  common  course  of  tilings,  be  thrown 

derived  from  the  commerce  of  others,  when  we  were  de-  upon  other   commodities,  and  that  will  proportionahly 
prived  of  it.     Neither  shall  we  attempt   to  shew   the  I  rise  and  equ;dlv   disM-ess  tlie  consumer.       If  in  such 


evil  consequences,  which  might  result  from  such  a 
measure,  as  to  that  political  union  of  tiie  several  States, 
which  is  necessary  for  their  safety,  liberty,  and  happi- 
ness. Hut  confining  ourselves  to  consider  it  in  a  com- 
mercial light,  we  must  observe  that  it  would  naturally 
produce  similar  determinations  among  them,  and  pre- 
vent ns  from  deriving  any  advantage  from  their  abun- 
dance. European  merchants  would  naturally  direct 
their  adventurers  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  or  North  and  S. 
Carolina.      That  this  has  been  done  generally  and   not 


case,  the  limitation  be  extended,  it  decreases  the  quan- 
tity of  so  many  more  commodities,  and  raises  the  natu- 
ral prices  very  greatly.  A  general  limitation  then  ap- 
pears to  become  necessary;  but  the  instant  it  takes  place, 
it  again  decreases  the  commodities  in  commerce,  and 
unavoidably  produces  a  redundancy  in  the  circulating 
medium.  That  part  of  it  which  cannot  be  employed 
in  buying  other  things;  becomes  useless,  and  conse- 
quently worth  nothing;  the  effect  of  this  is,  to  impair 
ilit  and   lessen  the   value  of  the  remainder;  dis- 


nniversally,  can  only  be  attributed  to  those  causes  which  1  trust  ensues,  barter  takes  the  place  of  money,  and  one 
the  restrictions  and  regulations  now  in  agitation  would  i  of  two  things,  becomes  inevitable,  either  that  the  limita- 
efl'ectually  remove.  If  any  articles  were  to  become  tions  will  become  by  unanimous  consent  destroyed,  or 
plentiful  iiere,  Pennsylvania  would  be  deprived  of  the  |  that  the  paper  currency  will  be  destroyed  by  a  consent 
benefits  of  exchanging  them  with  her  neighbours  in  the  j  as  imanimous.      The  fiirmer  have   happened  where  the 


way  of  trade,  for  articles  more  useful  in  which  tlity 
may  abound. 

The  principle  of  trade,  consists  in  this,  that  one  ar- 
ticle of  produce  mnst  be  exported,  to  bring  back 
another.  The  only  articles  we  can  export,  is  the  pro- 
duce of  other  States;  if  therefore,  the  intercourse  be 
interrupted,  the  commerce  of  Pennsylvania  must  be  at 
an  end.  We  cannot  avoid  observing,  that  some  credit 
is  due  to  us  for  our  exertions,  by  which,  in  the  short 
period  of  a  year,  amid  the  many  losses  we  have  experi- 
enced, such  a  number  of  fine  vessels  have  been  procu- 
red, and  the  trade  so  vigorously  and  actively  extended 
without  any  one  commodity  of  the  state  for  its  support. 

Here  let  us  notice  an  argument  unworthy  of  atten- 
tion, only  that  it  is  often  repeated,  that  our  commerce 
has  injured  the  credit  and  value  of  the  money.  Paper 
money  has  no  further  value  than  as  a  medium  of  com- 
merce to  estimate  the  value  of  other  things.  If  all  trade 
were  stopped,  money  would  be  worth  nothing,  because  it 
would  purchase  nothing.  The  more  commerce  is  ex- 
tended, and  the  more  things  are  bought  and  sold,  and 
the  more  commodities  are  for  sale,  the  more  necessary 
such  a  medium  becomes,  and  consequently  the  more 
valuable  it  must  be.      For  the  truth  of  this,  we  can  safe- 


limitations  have  been  tried,  the  latter  we  hope  neve 
will  happen.  If  you  would  remove  an  effect,  you  must 
begin  by  removing  the  cause,  and  not  endeavour  to 
wither  the  cause  by  lopping  off  their  consequences. 
You  think  of  limiting  the  prices  of  imported  articles, 
but  these  prices  depend  upon  circumstances.  First. 
Upon  the  price  of  our  own  productions,  then  upon  the 
price  of  the  labour  which  produced  them,  then  upon 
tile  price  of  the  necess  'V'.es  of  life  to  sustain  that  labour, 
again  on  the  quantity  of  money;  these  upon  the  winds, 
the  seai^ons,  the  raviiges  of  war,  the  calls  for  the  militia, 
for  carters,  batteau  men,  horses  and  a  thousand  contin- 
gencies that  human  prudence  cannot  foresee,  obviate, 
regulate,  or  control. 

Secondly.  Upon  the  prices  of  vessels  and  their  out- 
fits, which  rest  on  much  uncertainty.  Thirdly.  Upon 
the  premium  of  insurance,  formed  upon  the  risk  of  a 
voyage,  which  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  events  of  the 
moment.  If  then  yon  would  limit  the  price  offoreign 
articles,  you  iftust  enable  a  merchant  to  get  his  goods 
freighted  upon  moderate  terms,  fix  the  price  of  goods 
he  is  to  export,  and  open  an  insurance  for  a  low  pre- 
mium. Untd  these  things  be  accomplished,  you  may 
ndeed  by  power,  force  away  our  properly,  at  such  a 


ly  appeal  to  the  experience  of  all  commercial  countries,     valuation  as  yon  may  deem  proper  to  allow,  but  like  the 
and  if  apparently  it  has  not  been  the  case  here,  we  can  \  owner  of  the  goose,  which  laid  golden  eggs,   you   will 


attribute  it  only  to  one  fact,  that  the  emissions  have 
been  so  great  and  in  sueh  continued  rapid  increase,  as 
to  outgo  any  possible  extent  of  our  commerce  in  the 
jsame  period  of  time. 

The  value  of  paper  money  must  depend  upon  its 
credit.  Every  limitation  of  prices,  has  a  tendency  to 
injure  it,  because  the  presupposition  of  a  defect  in  its 
value,  must  necessarily  impair  its  credit.  As  the  gene- 
ral prices  in  any  given  state  of  things,  will  be  the  result 
of  a  comparison  between  the  quantity  of  money  wliich 
is  the  representation  of  commodities  in  commerce,  and 
the  quantity  of  commodities  so  represented,  and  as  any 
particular  price  will  in  the  same  state  of  things  be  the 
result  of  a  comparison  between  the  proportionate  quan- 
tity of  that  commodity  and  the  proportionate  quantity  of 
all  other  commodities  in  commerce;  relative  to  the  de- 
mand for  them  respectively,  it  follows  clearly,  that  the 
prices  of  every  commodity  in  the  country,  will  bear  a 
relation  to  three  objects. 

First.  The  quantity  of  money;  second,  the  quantity 
of  commodities;  tliird,  the  demand  for  consumption; 
these  are  the  na.tural  prices;  but  if  the  first  or  third  ob- 
ject be  increased,  or  the  second  diminished,  the  natu- 
ral prices  must  rise.  The  effect  ot  any  limitation  of 
prices  is  first  to  decrease  the  quantity  of  the  limited 
commodity,  by  removing  all  temptation  to  supply  the 
daily  consumption;  secondly,  to  decrease  it  further,  by 


t  off  the  source  of  supplies,  and  when  you  repent, 
you  will  repent  in  vain. 

We  are  candid  with  you,  because  we  see  the  most  in- 
juiious  consequences,  and  to  convince  you  our  groiind 
is  not  light,  we  will  subjoin  calculations  on  the  price  of 
salt,  rum,  coffee,  and  tea.  These  are  two-fold,  first  on 
facts  as  they  are;  secondly,  on  the  supposition  that  tlie 
public  would  cover  our  property  at  a  more  moderate 
insurance;  for  as  to  the  limitations  of  freight,  and  our 
own  commodities,  they  are  not  only  unjust  and  impoli- 
tic, but  impraclicuble.  Mark  these  facts,  which  we 
think  incontestible.  First,  such  a  vessel  as  might  have 
been  formerly  bought  for  £600,  or  jErOO,  would  now 
cost  £40,000.  Secondly,  tlie  outfit  of  such  a  vessel  on 
every  voyage,  would  be  £5000.  Tobacco  is  at  the  rate 
of  25,  to  £30  pSr  cent,  besides  charges.  Fourthly,  in- 
surance is  at  the  rate  of  35,  to  £40  per  cent,  between 
this  port  and  St.  F.ustatia.  In  oui'  calculations,  we 
state  a  vessel  carrying  eighty  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  at 
£40,000,  the  outfi'ts,  wear  and  tear,  at  £5000,  the  to- 
bacco put  on  board  at  £25,  and  tlie  insurance  at  £33 
and  one  third.  Suppose  we  take  the  insurmnce  at  £20, 
and  the  prices  limited  at  Philadelphia,  £6.  5s.  for  rum, 
£4.  10s.  for  tea,  and  fifteen  shillings  for  coffee,  it  will 
by  these  calculations  appear,  that  the  importer,  when 
the  insurance  is  as  high  as  it  now  is,  must  lose  on  a  ves- 
sel with  eighty  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  by  the  importa-. 
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fion  of  rum,  £46,372,  by  cofTee,  £40,180,  by  tea, 
£53,344,  or  if  the  insurance  could  be  had  at  20  per 
cent,  he  would  lose  on  the  rum,  £4122,  on  the  tea, 
£12,094,  on  the  coffee,  there  would  be  a  g;iin  of  £1070. 

It  will  also  further  appear,  that  suit  on  the  first  sale, 
would  cost  here,  £40,  on  the  second,  £22.  10s.  We 
shall  make  no  comments  on  these  calculations,  but  as- 
sure you  of  our  .sincere  wishes,  that  they  could  be  ren- 
dered more  favourable  to  America.  We  assure  yovi 
further,  that  we  will  most  readily  co  operate  in  every 
measure  that  will  tend  to  appreciate  (he  currency  of 
the  continent.  We  have  already  subscribed  amply  to 
the  public  funds,  although  they  are  not  on  such  a  foot- 
ing as  to  encourage  lenders,  and  ice  will  cheerfully  pay 
three,  four  or  five  years  taxes  in  advance. 

We  will  give  you  our  opinion  as  to  the  measures  to 
be  pursued  for  the  best  interests  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

First,  take  off  the  embargo  and  every  regulation  and 
limitation  of  commerce,  and  prevent  the  necessary  pur- 
chase of  wheat,  flour,  and  other  necessaries  at  remote 
places,  by  Commissaries,  and  Quarter  Masters.  Se- 
condly. To  fix  the  value  of  the  money  borrowed  by 
the  continent,  and  in  so  doing  to  give  a  sufficient  advan- 
tage, as  an  inducement  to  the  lenders,  that  sums  may 
be  by  that  means  obtained  for  the  public  exigencies, 
without  further  emission. 

Thirdly.  To  enable  merchants  to  make  remittances 
abroad,  at  a  low  rate  in  the  way  of  exchange. 

Fourthly.  To  levy  taxes  of  one,  two,  or  three  pence 
in  the  pound,  monthly  upon  the  actual  valuation  of  es- 
tates, estimated  according  to  the  prices  of  such  articles, 
native  and  foreign,  as  may  be  taken  for  a  standard  in  the 
following  manner.  The  prices  of  those  articles  in  the 
year  1773,  to  be  taken  as  the  first  number,  the  value  of 
an  estate  in  lands,  houses  &,c.  as  they  would  have  sold 
at  the  same  period  as  the  second  ninnber)  the  present 
prices  of  the  standard  articles,  as  the  third  number;  the 
fourth  number  which  may  be  found  in  proportion  to  the 
three  former,  as  the  sum  on  which  the  tax  should  be 
levied. 

These  measures  will  immediately  arrest  the  depreci- 
ation at  the  present  mtnnent,  and  I'cstore  our  money  to 
its  pristine  v.alue,  without  distressing  the  people,  and 
tender  it  the  immediate  interest  of  every  man,  to  begin 
lowering  the  prices  of  his  own  commodities,  without 
setting  arbitrary  rules  for  his  nei.L;hbours,  and  to  induce 
them  to  lower  theirs  simply  by  refraining  from  the  pur- 
chase of  such  things  as  are  too  dear.  If  regulations  are 
necessary,  Itt  them  be  laid  on  the  necessaries  of  life, 
not  on  its  luxuries.  It  can  never  be  justifiable  to  oblige 
one  man  to  part  with  his  property,  to  graiify  the  appe- 
tite of  another,  and  what  good  reason  could  be  given 
*ilte'  laying  a  ruinous  tax  on  the  industrious  merchant, 
that  drunkenness  the  most  mischievous  and  poisonous 
vice,  may  be  rendered  cheap;  yet  such  is  the  effect  of 
a  limitation  on  the  price  of  rum. 

We  have  thus  taken  the  liberty  ofgiving  you  our  sen- 
timents. We  have  done  it  from  a  sincere  desire  to  har- 
monize with  you  in  the  fullest  maimer,  that  the  meas- 
ures to  be  taken,  may  be  wisely  designed,  and  vigorous- 
ly executed.  We  lament  those  appearances  of  disunion 
which  have  given  hopes  to  our  enemies,  and  inspired 
our  friends  with  doubts,  jealousies,  and  ap[jrehensions. 
But  we  hope  that  whatever  private  differences  of  le.sser 
moment,  may  exist,  the  entire  onion  of  all  ranks,  on  an 
occasion  so  important  to  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  America,  will  convince  the  world  that  we  know  how- 
to  bui^  in  oblivion,  all  little  animosities,  where  the  glo- 
rious cause  of  our  country  is  concerned. 
John  Kean,  I  Isaac  iMoses, 

George  Kennedy,  |  William  Turnbull, 


Phillip  Willson, 
John  Steinmetz, 
John  Lardner, 
'I'homas  Moore, 


John  Purvi; 
George  Meade, 
Joseph  Cowperthwate, 
I  William  Lawrence, 


J.  Shallus, 
Francis  Gurney, 
John  Donaldson, 
■WiUiam  Bell, 
Peter  Freneau, 
John  Campbell, 
James  King, 
Thomas  Franklin, 
Samuel  Meredith, 
James  Cochran, 
John  Mease, 
Patrick  Moore, 
John  Pringle, 


John  Itamsey, 
Isaac  Cox, 
Thomas  Barclay, 
liutlcr  Slice, 
Alexander  Nelson, 
David  Lenox, 
William  Cross, 
John  Nixon, 
John  Benezet, 
John  Wilcocks, 
David  H.  Cunyngham, 
Alexander  Foster, 
John  Murray, 


James  Caldwell,      j  John  Boyle, 


A.  Hodge,  Junr. 
John  White, 
Cha's.  White, 
John  Imlay, 
Wm.  Alricsk, 
S.  Inglis,  &  Co. 
James  Talter, 
Andrew  Bunner, 
Joseph  C.  Fisher, 
Benj.  Davis,  Junr. 
Wm.  Pollard, 


Peter  Whiteside, 
Joseph  Curson, 
James  Ash, 
James  Vanuxem, 
Nicholas  Law, 
Samuel  C.  Morris, 
Robert  Bridges, 
Jonathan  Miflin, 
John  P.atton, 
David  Duncan, 
Robert  Duncan, 


Alexander  Todd,    |  Francis  C.   Uassenclever,' 


Mathew  Duncan, 
Lardner  Clark, 
John  Barklay, 
Jkmes  Mease, 
Robert  Morris, 
Townsend  White, 


James  Crawford, 
Cadwallader  Morris 
Samuel  Caldwell, 
John  McKimm, 
Pelatiah  Webster, 
Alexander  Nesbitt, 


N.  B.  A  number  of  gentlemen  who  signed  the  above, 
did  not  approve  of  the  recordine:  in  favor  of  the  Monop- 
olizer, but  in  the  general  tendency  of  the  petition,  they 
heartily  concurred. 


Francis  Lewis,  Jr.  ]  WiUiam  Dai 
Charles  Young,         |    Tlioiiius  Morris, 


THE  PHII-ADELPHIA  BAR. 


"Theirs  be  the  task  to  mark  with  awe 
The  mighty  edifice  of  law!" 

It  would  have  been  gratifying  to  have  been  able  to 
make  some  notices  of  the  genflemen  composing  the 
Bar  of  Philadelphia  from  ils  earliest  known  period;  but 
although  unusual  efforts  were  bestowed,  and  applica- 
tions made  to  those  who  should  have  imparted  some- 
thing, almost  nothing  was  obtained.  It  was  certainly 
once  a  diminutive  concern,  compared  with  the  present, 
when  all  the  courts  managed  their  business  in  the  cham- 
bers of  the  small  court-house  on  Second  and  High  streets 
— now  used  for  city  watchmen.  This  building  was 
used  for  some  of  the  couits  long  after  the  present  state- 
house  was  built,  and  afforded  some  of  the  bar  a  more 
enlarged  and  genteel  aconimodation. 

The  earliest  names  of  attornies  which  have  come  to 
my  knowledge,  as  pleaders  or  counsellors  in  the  primi- 
tive city,  were  Samuel  Hersct,  David  Lloyd,  P.  Robin- 
son, Thomas  Clarke,  Nicholas  and  John  Moore,  Judge 
Mompesson,  and  Pickering.  This  last  1  have  suspected 
to  have  been  the  same  person,  called  Charles  Picker- 
ing, who  was  prosecuted  for  uttering  base  money.  I 
supposed  he  was  the  same  person  who  owned  lands  at 
Pickering  creek  in  Charles  township  in  Chester  county, 
and  a  large  city  lot  in  Front  street,  between  High  and 
Chesnut  streets.  It  it  was  him,  he  w,as  drowned  at  sea 
in  going  to  England,  and  has  left  no  posterity  among  us. 
The  Patrick  Robinson  above-named  was  also  clerk  to 
the  Provincial  Councd,  and  owner  of  the  first  hired 
prison.  In  1685  he  gave  offence  to  the  Council,  and 
they  resolved,  "that  the  words  spoken  by  him  concern- 
ing the  impeachment  against  Judge  Moore  was  drawn 
hab  nab,  which  expressions  of  his  we  do  unanimously 
declare  to  be  undecent,  unallowable,  and  to  be  disown- 
ed." Soon  after  it  was  further  resolved,  that  Patrick 
Kobinsun  could  not  be  removed  from  his  clerks-office 
1  until  he  was   legally  convicted   of  the  ofi'cncc.      I'licy, 
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however,  determine  "lliat  he  shall  be  readily  dismissed 
Crom  any  public  office  of  trust  in  this  government." — 
The  same  was  eventually  done.  He  appears  after- 
wards named  in  suits  in  Bucks  county. 

The  MS.  correspondence  of  Secretary  R.  Peters 
with  the  proprietaries,  which  I  have  seen,  for  ten  years 
— say  from  ]739to  49,  often  speaks  disparagingly  of  the 
Philadelphia  B:)r — whetl)er  truly  or  from  umbrage  is 
not  made  out,  as  they  are  but  simple  declarations  of 
opinion,  without  the  reasons  assigned.  From  his  letters 
1  perceive  that  in  July,  ITiO,  Mr.  Murray  and  Mr. 
Smith,  lawyers  ofeminence,  were  engaged  from  New 
York  to  cope  with  Mr.  A.  Hamilton  then  the  best  lawyer 
at  Philadelphia.  In  1743,  he  speaks  of  John  Ross  as 
being  successful  beyond  his  merit,  by  engrossing  as 
much  as  all  the  others,  Hamilton  only  excepted.  In 
1749,  he  says  of  them  generally — "all  of  whom,  except 
Fi^incis  and  Moland,  are  persons  of  no  knowledge,  and 
1  had  almost  said,  of  no  principle."  Hamilton  was  al- 
ways represented  as  a  man  of  high  honour  and  ability, 
both  by  Mr.  Peters  and  by  James  Logan.  The  Bush- 
hill  estate  was  given  to  him,  by  the  advice  of  Logan,  for 
his  retained  services  for  the  proprietaries'  interest. — 
John  Ross  acquired  a  good  estate,  and  had  his  dwelling 
"well  out  of  town," — the  building  now  the  Farmer's  and 
Mechanic's  Bank. 

The  bringing  of  lawyers  from  New  York  to  manage 
an  important  cause  had  been  before  matched  by  our 
furnishing  the  New  York  Bar  with  one  of  our  champi- 
ons, who  acquitted  himself  with  great  eclat.  The  cause 
was  this:  In  1735,  the  above-named  Andrew  Hamilton 
went  on  to  New  York  a  volunteer  in  the  case  of  the 
persecuted  printer,  J.  P.  Zenger,  whom  he  succeeded 
to  bring  off  triumphanffrom  the  arbitrary  Governor  and 
Council,"  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people.  The  City 
Council  was  so  grateful  to  Hamilton,  that  they  present- 
ed him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city — in  a  gold  snufF 
box  with  many  classical  inscriptions.     Where  is  it  now' 

When  lawyers  practised  in  the  old  court-house;  law- 
yers Ross  and  Lawrence  held  their  ofiices  in  the  small 
alley  called  since  Chancery  Lane — a  name  derived  from 
them.  It  would  now  be  deemed  an  ignoble  place  for 
such  an  honoured  profession;  but  it  marked  "the  day  of 
small  things,"  and  verified  the  toast  called  (or  by  the 
same  John  Ross  of  Mark  Watson:  (both  being  wits  and 
jesters) — "The  day  he  hoped  for — when  two  lawyers 
should  have  to  ride  on  one  horse!" 

In  the  absence  of  more  substantial  facts  I  may  here 
supply  a  little  of  the  comic  of  the  bar.  A  fragment  of 
poetic  wit,  by  CoUinson  Reed,  has  fallen  into  my  hands, 
and  which  we  shall  call,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  Case 
of  Catharine  Kutzen, 

Mr.  Xollinson  Reed  was  cotempnrary  with  Joseph 
Thomas  and  Edward  Tilghmnn,  at  the  Philadelphia  Bar, 
or  a  little  before  them.  He  was  not  v.ery  distinguished 
but  had  a  respectable  rank  in  the  profession;  he  was  the 
author  of  the  first  "Digest,"  of  the  Laws  of  Pennsylva 
nia,  from  which  the  Digests  of  Mr.  Purdon  are  evidently 
formed.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  wit,  and  well 
read  as  a  classical  scholar.  The  following  sprightly  latin 
sapphic  verses  were  written  by  him,for  a  Mr.  J.  C.  a  sub- 
ordinate, but  decent  lawyer,  whose  morals  were 
much  more  respectable  than  his  learning  or  judgment. 
He  had  not  a  quick  sense  to  see  the  point  and  humour 
of  the  lines,  and  it  is  said  either  actually  did  or  attempt- 
ed to  file  them,  as  a  declaration  in  an  action  of  slander 
which  he  had  instituteil,  and  which  this  declaration 
states  with  much  drollery.  It  may  be  added  merely; 
that  it  is  in  fact  almost  an  exact  translation  into  latin  of 
the  ordinary  dechiration  or  plaint  in  suits  for  slander. 

JVarr.  cle  Termino  Decembri,  1763. 
Cathei-ina  Kutzen  attach iatafuit — 
Ad  respondendum  Johanni  Currie 
De  placitu  transgressionis  super 

Et  unde  idem  quzeritur  Jobannis 


Quod  earn  sit  bonus,  verus  et  fidelis, 
Subditus  status  bonorum  nominis 

Atque  gesturee. 
Ac  per  totum  tempus  vita  retroactum 
Ab  omni  modosceleris  nee  stupri, 
Totius  intactus,  liber  et  immunis, 

Adhuc  remansit. 
Per  quod  favorem  ac  benevolentiam 
Omnium,  vicinorum,  nee  non  aliorum 
Quibus  natus  erat,  sibi  non  immerito 

Conciliavit. 
Cumque  per  multos  annos  jam  elapsos, 
Fuit,  et  adhuc  est,  unusalternatum 
Decommuni  banco,  ad  Philadelphiam 

Legi  peritus. 
Ration;  inde  diversis  sectis 
Magni  mementi,  in  eadem  curia, 
Tam  prosequendo,  quam  defendendo 

Retentus  fuit- 
Unde,  profectus  magnos,  et  ingentes 
Denariorum  summas  acquesivit. 
In  meliorem  manutenentiam, 

EjusfamitiK. 
Predicta  tamen  Catherina  Kutzen 
Sciens  premissa,  sed  malitiose 
Intendens  ipsum  Johannem  Currie 

Scandalizare. 
Vigenti  die  mensis  Decembri 
Anno  predicto,  ad  Philadelphiam 
Haec  falsa  ficta  scandalosa  verba 

De  illo  dixit. 
Scilicet  "He,  eandem  Johannem 
Currie,  innuendo,  is  a  whoremaster 
And  has  a  bastard,  at  his  mill  in  Saucon, 

And  I  can  prove  it. 
Quarum  pretextu  idem  Johannis 
Non  solum  bonis  nomine  et  fama 
Quibus  prxantea  reputabatur 

Lresus  existit. 
Verumque  multje  graves  personse 
Ipsum  in  sectis  suis  relinere 
Nee  non  cum  eo,  quicquid  habere, 

Penitus  recusant. 
Undcque  dixit  quod  sustinuit  damna 
Centum  Librorum  et  produxit  sectam 
Sunt  atque  plegii  de  prosequendo 

John  Doe  et  Richard  Roc. 

We  shall  close  this  article  with  the  outline  characters 
of  such  gentlemen  of  the  bar  as  flourished  abuut  the 
period  of  the  Revolution.  Their  names,  persons  and 
talents  are  such  as  still  dwell  upon  the  memory  of  many 
of  our  aged  citizi'ns — such  as  Wilson,  Sergeant,  Lewis, 
Ingersoil,  Edward  Biddle,  George  Ross,  &c.  Their 
cotemporary,  the  elder  Rawie,  still  among  us,  has 
drawn  his  recollections  of  them  to  the  following  effect, 
to  wit : — 

"Mr.  Chew  was  one  of  the  prominent  characters  of 
earlier  times.  In  1772,  he  was  preferred  to  the  bench. 
Perhaps  no  one  exceeded  him  in  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  common  law,  or  in  the  sound  exposition  of  statutes. 
His  solid  judgment,  tenacious  memory,  and  persever- 
ing industrj,  lendered  him  a  safe  and  steady  guide. — 
At  the  bar  his  language  was  pertinent  and  correct,  but 
seldom  characterized  by  effusions  of  eloquence — his  ar- 
guments were  close  and  frequently  methodised  on  the 
strict  rules  of  logic;  his  object  always  seemed  to  be  to 
produce  conviction,  not  to  obtain  applause. 

"But  in  those  times  the  sphere  of  the  lawyer  was 
somewhat  limited.  In  provincial  courts  no  great  ques- 
tions of  international  law  were  discussed — no  argu- 
ments on  the  construction  of  treaties — no  comparisons 
of  legislative  powers  with  constitutional  restrictions — 
even  admiralty  cases  had  little  interest — every  thing 
great  and  imposing  was  reserved  for  the  mother  poun- 
try.  Till  the  ebullitions  produced  by  the  stamp  act, 
political  interests  were  local  and  confined.     Pennsylva- 
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Ilia  was  divided  betftfeeii  two  parties,  that  of  the  propri- 
etaries, and  a  considerable  section  of  tlie  people. 

"Two  lawyers,  Galloway  and  Dickinson,  took  active 
parts  in  this  controversy.  Each  published  a  speech 
wliich  he  had  delivered  in  the  legislative  assembly^  and 
it  was  remarkable  that  the  introduction  to  each,  (one 
composed  by  Dr.  Franklin,  who  co-operated  with  Gal- 
loway in  opposing  the  proprietary  interest,  and  the  oth- 
er by  Dr.  Smith,  the  coadjutor  of  Dickinson,)  were  at 
the  time  more  admired  than  the  principal  compositions. 
Yet  they  were  both  men  of  talents. 

"Of  Galloway's  manner  I  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edgCi  from  inspection  of  the  dockets  his  practice  ap- 
pears to  have  been  extensive.  He  adhered  to  the  roj'- 
al  cause,  and  migrated  to  Englantl,  where,  after  excit- 
ing considerable  public  attention,  by  attacks  on  the 
conduct  of  Sir  W.  Howe  in  this  country,  he  remained 
till  his  death. 

"Very  different  were  the  opinions  and  conduct  of 
Dickinson.  At  the  commencement  of  our  difficulties 
with  Great  Britain,  he  displayed  his  powers  with  fervour 
and  courage  in  defence  of  what  he  deemed  his  coun- 
try's rights.  Assuming  the  title  of  a  Pennsylvania  Far- 
mer, he  assailed  with  a  due  proportion  of  learning;  and 
an  irresistible  cogency  of  argument  the  unjust  attempt  of 
the  British  legislature  to  impose  internal  taxation  on  the 
colonies. 

"These  publications  had  the  happiest  effect.  The 
resistance  which  seemed  at  first  to  be  founded  rather 
on  natural  impulse  than  deliberate  research  was  clearly 
shown,  not  only  to  be  meritorious  in  itself,  but  justifi- 
able under  the  laws  and  constitution,  by  which  all 
British  subjects  ought  to  be  governed. 

"Of  Dickinson's  manner  of  speaking  I  ha^ve  some  re- 
collection— he  possessed,  I  think,  considerable  fluency, 
with  a  sweetness  of  tone  and  agreeable  modulation  of 
voice,  not  well  calculated,  however,  for  a  large  audi- 
ence. His  l»w  knowledge  was  respedable,  though  not 
remarkably  extensive,  for  his  attention  was  more  di- 
rected to  historical  and  political  studies.  In  his  defen- 
sive publicalions  against  the  attacks  of  V.ilerius,  in  1783, 
the  man  of  taste  will  be  gratified  by  a  pure  and  elegant 
style, though  the  statesman  must  discover  some  political 
errors.  Wholly  engaged  in  public  life;  he  left  the  bar 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  Uevolution.  At 
this  period  a  new  band  arose. 

"They  contributed  with  other  instances  to  prove, 
notwithstanding  the  arrogance  of  European  pre<liction, 
that  America,  even  at  the  instant  of  putting  on  the  to- 
ga virilis  was  equal  to  the  duties  of  mature  and  accom- 
[jlished  man. 

"I  have  alrcidy  given  some  names,  I  will  more  par- 
ticularly describe  two  or  three  others. 

"Perhaps  few  of  those  now  present  can  recollect 
Wdson  in  the  splendour  of  his  talents,  and  the  fullness 
of  his  practice. 

"Classically  educated,  and  in  the  outset  employed  as 
a  tutor  in  a  public  seminary,  his  subsequent  success  in  a 
narrow  circle  of  country  courts,  encouraged  him  to  em- 
bark in  the  storm  which  after  the  departure  of  the  Bri- 
tish troops  agitated  the  forum  of  Philadelphia. 

"  rhe  adherents  to  the  royal  cause  were  the  necessa- 
ry subjects  of  prosecution,  and  popular  prejudice  seem- 
ed to  bar  the  avenues  of  justice. 

"But  Wilson  and  Lewis  and  George  Ross,  never 
shrunk  from  such  contests,  and  if  their  efforts  fre- 
quently failed,  it  was  notfrom  want  of  pains  or  fear  of 
danger. 

"Other  questions  of  the  highest  moment  also  became 
the  d.iily  subji'Ct  of  forensic  discussion,  questions  for 
which  previous  study  no  doubt  had  qualified  them,  but 
with  which  no  previous  practice  had  familiarized  them. 

"In  respect  to  them,  Wilson  soon  became  conspicu- 
ous. The  views  which  he  took,  were  luminous  and 
comprehensive.  His  knowledge  and  inf  irmation  al- 
ways appeared  adequate  to  the  highest  subject,  and 
justly  adiuiniUered  to  the  particular  aspect  iu  which  it ' 


was  presented.  His  person  and  manner  were  dignified, 
his  voice  powerful,  though  not  melodious,  his  cadences 
judiciously  though  somewhat  artificially  regulated. 

"His  discourse  was  generally  of  a  reasonable  length; 
he  did  not  affect  conciseness  nor  minuteness,he  struck 
at  the  great  features  of  the  case,  and  neither  wearied  his 
hearers  by  a  verbose  prolongation,  nor  disappointed 
them  by  an  abrupt  conclusion. 

"But  his  manner  was  rather  imposing  than  persua- 
sive, his  habitual  effort  seemed  to  be  to  subdue  with- 
out conciliating,  and  the  impression  left  was  more  like 
that  of  submission  to  a  stern,  than  a  humane  conqueror. 
"It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  Mr.  Wilson  on 
the  bench,  was  not  equal  to  Mr.  Wilson  at  the  bar,  nor 
did  his  law  lectures  entirely  meet  the  expectation  that 
had  been  formed. 

"The  talents  of  George  5oss  were  much  above  me- 
diocrity. His  manner  was  insinuating  and  persuasive, 
accompanied  with  a  species  of  pleasantry  and  habitual 
good  humour.  His  knowledge  of  the  law  was  sufficient 
to  obtain  respect  from  the  court,  and  his  familiar  man- 
ner secured  the  attention  of  the  jury.  But  he  was  not 
industrious,  and  his  career  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution  was  short. 

"The  powers  of  Reed  were  of  a  higher  order.  His 
mind  was  perspicuous,  his  perceptions  quick,  his  pene- 
tration great,  his  industry  unremitted.  Before  the  Revo- 
lution he  had  a  considerable  share  of  the  current  prac- 
tice. His  manner  of  speaking,  was  not,  I  think,  pleas- 
ing; his  reasoning,  however,  was  well  conducted,  and 
seldom  failed  to  bear  upon  the  proper  points  of  contro- 
versy. When  he  had  the  conclusion  of  a  cause,  he  was 
formidable.  I  have  heard  an  old  practitioner  say  that 
there  was  no  one  at  the  b.ar  whom  he  so  little  hked  to 
be  behind  him,  as  Joseph  Reed. 

"Bradford  was  the  youngest  of  those  who  flourished 
at  this  active  and  interesting  period,  and  his  history 
merits  the  attention  of  the  younger  part  of  my  brethren, 
as  indicating  that  however  discourag  iiig  the  prospects 
may  be,  one  should  never  despair. 

"I  have  understood,  that  for  three  or  four  years  af- 
ter his  admission,  he  had  scarcely  a  single  client, his  cir- 
cumstances were  so  slender,  and  his  hopes  so  faint,  that 
he  had  at  one  time  determined  to  relinquish  the  profes- 
sion, and  go  to  sea;  but  his  abilities,  though  known  to 
few,  were  justly  appreciated  by  .Mr.  Reed,  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council." 

"On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Sergeant,  in  1780,  he  was 
unexpectedly  appointed  Attorney  Gener;d.  At  that 
time,  the  ofHce  required  no  feeble  hand.  The  execu- 
tive administration  was  involved  in  the  most  serious  re- 
sponsibilities. The  ability  of  his  predecessor  had  been 
eminently  useful  to  them.  If  Bradford  had  proved  un- 
equal to  its  duties,  the  appointment  would  have  cover- 
ed both  him  and  the  administration  with  disgrace — if 
otherwise,  it  elevated  him  to  honour,  while  it  highly 
promoted  the  political  interests  he  belonged  to — the 
latter  was  the  result. 

"Those  of  his  brethren  who  had  only  noticed  him  as  a 
mute  and  humble  attendant  on  the  courts,  now  watched 
his  progress  with  political  if  not  professional  jealousy, 
and  soon  perceived  with  surprise  the  first  displays  of 
eloquence  in  a  style  not  common,  of  knowledge  not 
suspected, ofjudicious  management  notfrequent  in  youth. 
"He  advanced  with  a  rapid  progress  to  an  eminence 
of  reputation  which  never  was  defaced  by  petty  artifices 
of  practice,  or  ignoble  associations  of  thought — his 
coarse  was  lofXy  as  his  mind  was  pure, — his  elo- 
quence was  of  the  best  kind — his  language  w.as  uni- 
formly classical — his  fancy  frequently  interwove  some 
of  those  graceful  ornaments  which  delight  when  they 
are  not  too  frequent,  and  do  not  interrupt  the  chain  of 
argument. 

"His  temper  was  seldom  ruffled,  and  his  speeches  were 
generally  marked  by  mildness  The  oidy  instance  in 
whichi  remember  much  animation  was  in  a  branch  of  the 
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tase  of  Gerard  vs.  Basse  and  Soyer,  which  is  not  in  print, 
^rhe  principal  case  is  in  1  Dallas,  119;  he  was  concerned  ] 
for  the  unfortunate  Soyer." 

All  these  lawyers   once   exercised  in  the  small  old 
tourt-house  on  Second  and  High  streets. 

Watson's  Annak. 


Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 


NOTES    ON'     THE 

PROVINCIAL  tITEKATURE  OF  PENNSYL'A. 

By  Thomas  I.  Wuakton,  Esa- 
the  first  settlers  of  Pennsylvania  were,  chiefly  mem- 
ters  of  a  religious  society,  which  has  been  supposed  to 
•decry  and  undervalue  human  learning,  and  to  place  lit- 
•erature  as  well  as  painting  and  music  on  its  index  expur- 
galorius.  However  truly  this  may  have  been  said  of 
some  of  the  early  teachers  of  that  sect,  certainly  the  co- 
lonial history  of  Pennsylvania  affords  no  materials  for 
the  support  of  the  theory.  It  is  believed  that  no  one  of 
the  states  of  this  union  can  exhibit  so  early,  so  continu- 
ed, and  so  successful  a  cultivation  of  letters  as  Pennsyl- 
vania. Hardly  had  the  emigrants  sheltered  themselves 
in  their  huts, — the  forest  trees  were  still  standing  at 
their  doors,  when  they  established  schools  and  a  print- 
ing press,  to  teach  and  to  be  enlightened:  literally  inter 
silvas  querere  verum.  Within  four  years  from  the  time 
that  our  ancestors  landed  in  the  wilderness,  a  printing 
press  was  at  work  in  Philadelphia,  sowing  broadcast  the 
seeds  of  knowledge  and  morality;  and  only  a  few 
months  after  the  arrival  of  Wdliam  Penn  public  educa- 
tion was  attainable  at  a  small  expense. 

It  appears,  from  the  journals  of  the  provincial  coun- 
cil, that  in  December  1683,  Enoch  Plower  undertook 
to  teach  school  "in  the  town,"  (as  it  was  then  called,) 
"of  Philadelphia."  His  charges,  a  record  of  which  is 
still  preserved,  indicate  the  simplicity  of  the  period. 
"To  learn  to  llead  English,  four  shillings  a  quarter;  to 
write,  six  shillings,"  &c.,  "boarding  a  scholar,  to  wit, 
diet,  lodging,  washin.g,  and  schooling,  10  pounds  for 
the  whole  year,"*  little  more  than  what  is  now  paid  for 
a  single  quarter's  "schooling,"  alone,  in  some  of  our  in- 
stitutions. 

Six  years  afterwards  a  public  school,  or  as  it  would 
now  be  called  a  seminary  or  college;  was  founded  by 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  this  city.  The  preamble  o( 
the  charter  granted  in  1701,  proves  how  deeply  the 
true  principles  of  morals  and  philosophy  were  anchored 
in  the  minds  of  the  founders  and  rulers  of  Pennsylvania. 
"Whereas"  it  recites,  "the  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
any  people  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  good 
education  of  their  youth,  &.C.,  and  qualifying  them  to 
serve  their  country  and  themselves  by  breeding  them 
in  reading,  writing,  and  learning  of  languages,  and  use- 
ful arts,  and  sciences,  suitable  to  their  sex,  age,  and 
degree;  which  cannot  be  effected  in  any  manner  so 
well  as  by  erecting  jOuWi'c  schools  for  the  purpose  afore- 
said," he.  Proud,  says  that  the  poor  were  taught  gratis 
in  this  institution.  It  is  curious  and  instructive  to  com- 
pare the  doctrines  of  this  instrument  with  those  which 
had  been  promulgated  thirty  years  before,  and  were  at 
that  time  acted  upon,  in  a  neighbouring  province.  "1 
thank  God,"  saiH  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  "We  have 
not  free  schools  nor  printing,  and  I  hope  we  sliall  not 
have  these  hundred  years.  For  learning  has  brought 
disobedience  and  heresy  and  sects  into  the  world;  and 
printing  has  divulged  them  libels  upon  the  government. 
God  keep  us  from  both."-j- 

The  hrst  preceptor  in  the  Friend's  public  school  was 
George  Keith,  afterwards  sufficiently  famous.  His  in- 
come from  this  office  seems  to  me  considerable  for  the 
times.     He  was  allowed  a  s;dary  of  £50  per  annum,  with 


year,  however,  appears  to  have  been  quite  enough  for 
the  restless  spirit  of  George  Keith,  lie  was  succeeded 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time  by  Thomas  Makin,  who 
was  at  one  period  clerk  to  the  provincial  assembly,  and 
whose  Descriplio  Fennsylmnisc,  written  in  1729,  in  Lat- 
in hexameters,  was  probably  the  first  attempt  to  des- 
cribe the  institutions  and  scenery  of  the  province  in  the 
lofty  language  of  Rome.  The  verse  is  uncouth  enough, 
and  if  the  following  notice  of  the  Friend's  school  be  not 
a  sufficient  specimen,  the  rest  may  be  found  in  Proud's 
History. 


"Hie  in  gymnasiis  docentur  et  artes 
Ingenuse;  multis  doctor  et  ipse  fui. 

Una  schola  hie  alias  etiam  supereminet  omnes, 
Romano  et  Grsco  qua;  docet  ore  loqui." 

Makin,  also,  according  to  Proud,  wrote  an  "Encom- 
ium Pennsylvania, "  another  latin  poem  in  1728,  which, 
with  the  Descriplio  Pennsylvania;,  was  found  among 
the  papers  of  James  Logan,  in  MS.  many  years  after  his 
death.  These  poems  are,  probably,  still  among  the 
Logan  papers,  and  if  so,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  procur- 
ed for  the  collection  of  our  Society. 

Printing,  (which  the  Governor  of  Virginia  had  like- 
wise deprecated  with  so  much  holy  horror,)  was  in- 
troduced into  Pennsylvania  so  early  as  1686.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark  and  remembrance,  that  this  province  was, 
comparatively  speaking,  far  earlier  than  her  sister  colo- 
nies in  the  use  of  the  press,  and  consequently,  in  the 
general  dissemination  of  literature.  I  have  already  stat- 
ed, that  a  printing  press  was  in  operation  in  Philadel- 
phia only  four  years  after  the  landing  of  William  Penn. 
In  Massachusetts,  where  learning  and  the  arts  have  been 
cultivated  with  great  success,  printing  was  not  introduc- 
ed until  eighteen  years  after  its  settlement.  In  New 
York,  not  un\.\l  seventy-three  years  after  the  settlement; 
and  in  the  other  colonies,  not  for  a  much  longer  period. 
The  first  printer  who  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  was 
William  Bradford,  a  native  of  Leicester,  in  England, 
and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  emigrated 
in  1682  or  3,  and  landed  on  the  spot  where  Philadelphia 
was  soon  afterwards  laid  out,  before  a  house  was  bnilt. 
It  is  believed  he  set  up  his  first  printing  press  at  Ken- 
sington, in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  treaty  tree.  His 
earliest  publication  was  an  almanac,  of  which,  as  it  is 
the  most  ancient  book  printed  in  Pennsylvania,  the  title 
page  may  be  worth  copying. 

"An  Almanac  for  the  year  of  the  Christian  account 
1687,  particularly  respecting  the  Meridian  and  Latitude 
of  Burlington,  but  may  indifi'erently  serve  all  places  ad- 
jacent. By  Daniel  Leeds,  Student  in  Agriculture. 
Printed  and  sold  by  William  Bradfonl,  near  Philadel- 
phia, in  Pennsylvania,  Pro  Anno,  1687." 

Of  this  first  Pennsylvanian  author,  Daniel  Leeds,  I 
find  little  on  Record.  He  appears  to  have  espoused  the 
principles,  and  partaken  of  the  fate  of  his  publisher, 
Bradford,  and  he  left  the  province  a  few  years  after- 
wards, carrying  with  him  no  very  amicable  feelings  to- 
wards the  Society  of  Friends,  as  the  following  title 
page  may  testify:  "A  Trumpet  sounded  out  of  the  Wil- 
derness, of  America;  which  may  serve  as  a  Warning  to 
the  Government  and  people  of  England,  to  beware  of 
Quakeris7n;  wherein  is  shown  how  in  Pennsylvania  and 
there  away,  where  they  have  the  government  in  thtir 
own  hands,  they  hire  and  encourage  men  to  fi.ght;  and 
how  they  persecute,  fine  and  imprison,  and  take  away 
goods  for  conscience  sake:  by  Daniel  Leeds,  Printed 
by  William  Bradford,  at  the  Bible,  in  New  York,  1699." 
Bradford's  residence  in  Philadelphia  was  shoit.  He 
engaged  zealously  in  the  Keilhian  controversy,  unfor- 
I  tunately  for  him  took  the  side  of  the  minority,  became 
obnoxious,  and  removed  to   New  York  in  1693,  where 


a  house  fur  his  family,  a  school  house,    and    the  profits  1  he  died  in  1752,  at  the  advanced  age  of  94 

of  the  school  besides  for  one  yeitr.      For  two  years  more         Religious  controversy  gave  the  first  impulse  to  Liler- 

his  school  W;is  to  be  made  worth  £120  per  annum.  One    ature  in  Pennsylvania.     It  is  a  fit  subject  for  a  patriotic 


*  Frond's  History  of  Pcimsylvania,  Vol.  I.  p. 
fChalmcrs,  Vol.  11.  p.  328. 


prjde,  that  a  drop  of  blood  has  never  been  ishcd  in  this 
state  ina  religious  quarrel;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
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tlie  usual  quantity  of  paper  and  ink  has  been  consumed  Keith's  subsequent  history  is  curious  and  amusing. 
on  this  fruitful  subject;  and  from  the  dissentions  of  1691,  He  drew  off  \5ith  him,  at  first,  a  large  number  of 
down  to  tlie  Catholic  controversy  of  1823,  pretty   mucli    "Fiiends,"  some  (if  them  of  considerable  account  in  the 


the  same  sort  of  temper,  has  been  exhibited.  The 
disorder  broke  out  in  the  very  infancy  of  our 
history.  George  Keith,  who  has  already  been  spo- 
ken of  as  head  master  in  the  Friends'  public  school,  had 
no  sooner  been  installed  in  the  office  of  mending  the 
grammar  of  the  boys,  than  he  set  about  correcting  the 
religion  of  their  parents.  lie  maintained  with  great 
earnestness,  that  the  'Friends'  now  that  they  had  reach- 
ed the  elevation  of  power,  and  got  into  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs,  were,  like  most  political  aspirants,  dis- 
posed to  turn  their  backs  upon  the  ladder  by  which 
tliey  had  mounted,  and  had  adopted  many  of  tlie  prac- 
tices against  which  they  had  so  vehemently  declaimed; 
and  he  was  for  recalling  them  to  what  he  either  did,  or 
affected  to,  consider  tlie  true  and  ancient  doctrine.  He 
accused  the  principal  functionaries  of  the  society  of 
spiritual  lukew.armness,  and  denounced  the  magistrates, 
(at  that  time  principally  '  Friends,')  for  executing  the 
judgments  of  the  law  upon  the  malefactors,  holding  it 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  genuine  faith  for  a  believer  to 
draw  the  sword,  even  though  it  be  the  sword  of  justice. 
In  a  word,  he  was,  to  use  the  language  of  the  present 
4ays — &n  ultra.  In  1689,  previous  to  his  quarrel  with 
the  leaders  of  the  friends,  this  active  pamphleteer  ap- 
pears to  have  published  a  tract  against  the  New  Eng- 
land churches,  wliicli  is  said  by  Thomas,  in  his  History 
of  Printing,*  to  have  been  the  first  book  printed  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  1690,  he  entered  the  lists  with  Cot- 
ton Mather,  and  published  two  more  pamphlets  in  vin- 
dication of  the  Quakers.  The  next  year  saw  the  com- 
mencement of  the  internal  controversy.  Keith,  who 
was  a  public  preacher,  had  given  offence  by  his  hetero- 
dox ienets  (at  least  so  they  were  called  by  the  elders,) 
and  as  they  alleged,  by  his  turbulent  and  overbearing 
spirit;  and  he  was  accordingly  disowned,  and  denied  the 
privilege  of  speaking  in  the  meetings  of  worship.  Thus 


society,  and  persons  of  rank  and  property.  They  called 
themselves  "Christian  Quakers;"and  it  their  leader  had 
possessed  a  decent  command  of  temper,  and  consisten- 
cy of  purpose,  lie  might  have  made  a  serious  inroad  on 
the  principal  society.  He  appears  however  to  have  left 
the  province  soon  after  the  proceedings  against  him; 
and  little  more  was  heard  of  him  until  the  year  1702, 
when  he  re-appeared  upon  the  boards  in  the  new  char- 
acter of  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  mis- 
sionary of  the  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel. 
In  this  capacity  he  maintained  the  doctrines  of  his  new 
faith,  with  a  zeal  and  fervour  little  short  of  what  he  had 
exhibited  in  defence  of  the  primitive  tenets  of  George 
Fox,  vehemently  assailed  the  opinions  of  the  Friends  on 
the  subject  of  baptism,  and  the  communion,  and  stoutly 
maintained  the  divine  right  to  tithes,  and  the  necessity 
and  excellence  of  an  hierarchy.  On  his  return  home  to 
England,  he  published  the  result  of  his  travels  as  mis- 
sionary, which  extended  from  New  Hampshire  to  North 
Carolina.  The  book  (a  small  quarto  volume,)  is  entitled 
"A  Journal  of  Travels  from  New  ILampshire  to  Cara- 
tuck,  on  the  Continent  of  North  America,  by  George 
Keith,  A.  M.  l.ate^Missionary  from  the  Society  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts;  and  now 
rector  of  Edhurton,  in  Sussex."  London,  1706.  It  is 
in  the  city  library,  and  is  worth  preservation,  as  display- 
ing the  character  of  the  man,  and  something  of  the 
manner  of  the  times.  He  appears  to  have  been  in  ear- 
nest in  his  new  calling,  riding  from  one  end  of  the  con- 
tinent to  the  other  in  quest  of  antagonists,  arguing  with 
Independents,  Anabaptists,  Unitarians,  Quakers  and 
Cathohcs,  each  in  their  turn,  and  giving  no  quarter  to 
either,  loving  nothing  so  much  as  the  hot  water  of  the- 
ology, and  labouring  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  con- 
version, by  the  breadth  of  his  tenets.  Unfortunately  for 
his  love  of  notoriety  and  distinction  he  met  with  no  fur- 


debarred  from  giving  vent  to  his  opinions,  through  the  i  ther  persecution;  and  the  ex  tillra,  or  "Christian  Qua- 
accustomed  channel,  he  sought  that  universal  refuge,  j  ker,"  now  "Rector  of  Edhurton,  in  Sussex,"  was  suf- 
tbe  press,  from  which  soon  appeared  several  pamphlets,  fered  to  return  to  England  without  molestation,  either 
reflecting  in   no  gentle  tone  upon  his  adversaries.     A  I  from  Cotton  Mather  or  Pennsylvanian  justices, 

prosecution  ensued,   of  which   the  issue  is    somewhat  I  

differently  narrated.  Proud  says  that  the  printers  of]  Although  it  is  the  object  of  these  sketches  to  notice 
these  "virulent  pieces,"  William  lii'adford  and  John  i  only  the  literary  works  of  Pennsylvanians,  published  in 
McComb,     were   arrested   by  warrant  from  five  magis-  '  Pennsylvania;  yet  it  seems  not  entirely  irrelative  to  the 


trates,  and  upon  their  refusal  to  give  security  for  tl 
appearance^  to  answer  for  the  publication,  were  "nom- 
inally" only  (he  says)  committed,  never  being  in  con- 
finement, and  were  soon  discharged,  without  having 
been  brouftht  to  trial.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears, 
from  4  pamphlet  pubhshed  at  the  time,  and  from  which 
Thomas  has  given  copious  though  not  altogether  satis- 
factory extracts,  that  they  were  actually  tried,  after  hav- 
ing been  a  considerable  time  in  confinement.  The 
jury,  it  seems,  were  discharged,  having  been  unable  to 
agree,  notwithstanding,  a  pretty  decided  charge  from 
the  court,  who,  if  we  may  believe  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet,  treated  the  prisoners  with  great  harshness. 
They  were  not  tried  again  owing  to  a  singular  circum- 
stance. It  seems  the  principal  evidence  against  Brad- 
ford was  his  own  set  of  types;  the  frame  containing 
which,  duly  composed  for  printing  the  seditious  pam- 
phlet, was  brought  into  court,  a  very  potent  though 
dumb  witness  against  him.  When  the  jury  retired 
they  took  this  frame  out  with  them,  and  not  being  ac- 
quainted with  reading  backwards,  reading  forw,ard  be- 
ing a  considerable  affair  in  early  times,  one  of  them  at- 
tempted to  place  it  in  a  perpendicular  and  more  conve- 
nient situation,  and,  in  so  doing,  the  types  fill  from  the 
frame,  and  so  vanished  the  testimony  for  the  prosecu- 
tion. Bradford  after  being  released  from  confinement, 
went  to  New  York,  where,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, he  died. 


'A  copy  of  it  is  in  the  possession  of  Thomas. 


subject  to  revive  the  recollection  of  books  relating  to 
the  province,  though  published  elsewhere.  In  1698 
was  printed  in  London,  an  amusing  liitle  volume,  enti- 
tled, 

"An  Historical  and  Geographical  Account  of  the 
Province  and  Country  of  Pensilvanie,  and  of  West 
New  Jersey,  in  America,  &c.  AVith  a  Map  of  both  coun- 
tries. By  Gabriel  Thomas,  who  resided  there  about 
fifteen  years." 

The  author  informs  us  that  he  came  over  to  the  prov- 
ince in  the  first  ship  bound  from  England  here,  since  it 
received  the  name  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  in  1681, 
and  "saw  the  first  cellar  where  it  was  digging  for  the 
use  of  our  Governor  William  Penn."  His  descriptions 
are  certainly  very  flattering  to  the  existing  state  of  the 
colony.  He  paints  every  thing  couleur  de  rose,  and  if 
his  book  had  general  circulation  in  England,  it  must 
have  tended  to  produce  an  extensive  emigration  to  the 
Utopian  colony.  "Philadelphia,"  he  says,  "contains 
above  2000houses,allinhabited,and  most  of  them  stately 
and  of  brick,  generally  three  stories  high,  after  the  mode 
in  London,  and  .as  many  several  families  in  each."  He 
tells  us  of  "Frankford  river,  near  which  Arthur  Cook 
hath  a  most  stately  brick  house;"  of  "Neshamlny  river, 
where  Judge  Growden  hath  a  very  noble  and  fine 
house,  very  pleasantly  situated,  and  likewise  a  famous 
orchard,  wherein  are  contained  above  1000  apple  trees;" 
of  "governor  Penn's  great  and  stately  pile  which  he  has 
called  Pennsbury  House,  covered  with  Tikstone,"  (I 
suppose  slate;)  of  Robert  Turner's  great   and    famous 
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house,"  in  the  city;  and  of  "Edward  Shippey,"  (proba- 
bly Shippen,)  "wbo  lives  near  the  capital  city,  and  has 
an  orchard  and  gardens  adjoining  to  his  great  liousc, 
that  equalizes  (if  not  exceeds)  any  I  have  ever  seen." 
If  we  are  to  beheve  these  passages,  the  young  colony 
had  attained  no  mean  height  in  luxury.  Of  the  wonjen 
of  our  native  state,  he  says  "they  are  usually  married 
before  they  are  2Q  years  of  age;  and  when  once  in  that 
Tioosfi,  are  for  the  most  part  a  little  uneasy,  and  make 
their  husbands  so  too;  till  they  procure  them  a  maid  ser- 
vant to  bear  the  burden  of  the  work,  as  also  in  some 
measure  to  wait  on  them  too."  And  afterwards  he  says, 
•'jealousy  among  men  is  very  rare,  and  barrenness  among 
women  hardly  to  be  heard  of." 

The  most  favourable  consequences   ensued  (accord- 
ing to  our  worthy  author,)  from  tliese    happy  nuptials. 
"The  children  born   here,"  he  says,    "ai-e    generally 
well   favoured    and  beautiful:  I  never  knew  any  one 
come  into  the  world  with  the  least  blemish  on  any  part 
of  the  body,  being  in  the  general  observed,  to  be   bet- 
ter natured,  milder,  and  more  tender  hearted  than  those 
born  in  England."     What  are  called  the  liberal  profes- 
sions, I  am  sorry  to  say,  found  little  favour  in  the    eyes 
of  honest  Gabriel:  "of  lawyers  and  physicians  I  shall  say 
nothing,  because  the  country  is  very  peaceable    and 
healthy;  long  may  it  continue  so,  and  never  have  occa- 
sion for  the  tongue  of  the  one  or  the  pen  of  the   other, 
both  equally  destructive  to  men's  estate    and  lives;  be- 
sides forsooth,  they,  hangmanlike,    have  a    license   to 
murder  and  make  mischief"     Nor  does  literature  seem 
to  rank  very  high  in  his  estimation;  for  all  that  the  book 
contains  on  the  subject  is  comprised  in  two  lines:     "In 
the  said  city,"  saith  Gabriel,  "are  several  good    schools 
of  learning  for  youth,  in   order  to  the  attainment  of  arts 
and  sciences,  as  also  reading,  writing,  &c."     And  then 
in  the  very  same  sentence,  and  in  the  same    breath    he 
continues,  as  if  they  were  about  the  same  value,   "here 
is  to  be  had  on  any  day  in  the  week,  tarts,  pics,  cakes, 
&c."     "We  have  also  several  cook  shops,  both  roasting 
and  boiling."     And  finally  concludes  the  comprehen- 
sive sentence  with  the  pious  ejaculation,  "happy   bless- 
ings," (i.  e.  the  learning  and  the  pies,)    '-for  which  we 
owe  the  highest  gratitude  to  Providence."     The  book 
is,  however,  valuable  for  the  illustration  it'afiords  of  our 
early  annals.     Among  the  trades  of  Philadelphia,  of 
which  a  considerable   list  is  given,  and  which  he  says, 
have  all  constant   and  profitable  employment,   I   find 
"Printers  and  Bookbinders,"  and  several   others   which 
one  would  suppose  were  quite  prematurely  introduced. 
Barton  in  his  Memoirs  of  Rittenhouse,*  speaks  of  the 
establishment  of  a  paper  mill  at  Germantown,  about  the 
year  1700,  by  William  Rittenhouse,  and  his  son  Nicho- 
las, ancestors  of  the  philosopher;   but  the  making   of 
paper  here  was  still  earlier,  since  in  1697,  Thomas  says, 
"all  sorts  of  very  good   paper  are  made  in  the  German- 
town."     In  another  place  he  says,  "two  miles  from  the 
metropolis,  are  purging  mineral  waters  as  good  as    Ep- 
som." 

The  first  literary  work,  (upon  any  other  than  a  reli- 
gious subject,)  that  the  press  of  Philadelphia  produced, 
was  published  in  1699,  with  the  following  quaint  title: 
"God's  priitecting  Providence  man's  surest  help  and 
defence  in  times  of  the  greatest  difficult}',  and  most  im- 
minent danger.  —  Evidenced  in  the  remarkable  deliver- 
ance  of  divers  persons  from  the  devouring  waves  of  the 
sea,  amongst  which  they  suffered  .shipwreck;  and  also 
from  the  more  cruelly  devouring  jaws  of  the  inhuman 
Cannibals  of  Florida.  Faithfully  related  by  one  of  the 
persons  concerned  herein,  Jonathan  Dickenson.  Print- 
ed in  Philadelphia  by  Reiuier  Janson,  1699."  A  copy 
of  this  curious  volume,  now  become  very  rare,  is  in  the 
city  library,  but  unfortunately  a  few  of  the  last  pages 
are  wanting.  1  have  read  it  with  a  good  deal  of  plea, 
sure.  It  is  a  simple  and  unadorned,  but  very  interest- 
ing and  touching  narrative,  of  the  adventures  of  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  the  passengers  and   crew    of  a   vessel 


which  on  a  voyage  from  Jamaica  to  Philadelphia,  were 
in  September,  1696,  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Florida; 
where  they  fell  into  the  power  of  the  savages,  were 
cruelly  treated  by  them,  and  suffered  from  hunger, 
cold,  and  ill-usage,  almost  unto  death.  By  the  kindness 
of  the  Spanish  Governor,  of  St.  Augustine,  they  were 
rescued  from  the  Indians  and  carried  to  that  place, 
where  they  were  received  by  the  most  delicate  hospi- 
tality, andhavingbeen  clothed  and  abundantly  provided 
for,  were  sent  to  Carolina,  whence  they  reached  Phila- 
delphia, in  February,  1697.  The  passengers  in  this  un- 
fortunate vessel,  were  22  in  number,  besides  the  author, 
his  wife  and  a  child,  only  six  months  old,  whose  suffer- 
ings during  their  captivity  are  told  in  a  very  affecting 
manner.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  preface  is  de- 
voted to  an  account  of  the  life  and  religious  services  of 
Robert  Barrow,  one  of  the  passengers,  "a  faithful  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord,"  as  tlie  author  (himself  a  zealous 
"Friend, ")  styles  him.  From  this  it  appears,  that  he 
was  a  native  of  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, was  early  in  life  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Qua- 
ker doctrines,  and  in  1694,  "the  spirit  of  God  requiring 
him  to  come  over  into  these  parts  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel," be  obeyed  the  call,  though  with  some  reluctance, 
visited  Philadelphia  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  and 
having  staid  here  a  year  or  two  went  to  the  West  In- 
dies; and  while  on  his  reltrrn  met  with  the  calamities  de- 
tailed in  the  book;  and  which  broke  down  his  constitu- 
tion. He  survived  however  till  the  arrival  of  the  ves- 
sel at  Philadelphi.n,  though  he  was  in  so  weak  a  state 
with  illness,  that  they  were  obliged  to  cany  him  on  a 
hammock,  "to  Samuel  Carpenter's  house;"  and  he  lived 
only  five  days  afterwai'ds.  He  appears  to  have  enter- 
ed keenly  into  the  religious  controversies  of  the  times, 
for  his  biographer  relates,  tinu  one  of  his  first  questions 
on  landing,  though  extremely  ill,  was,  "what  was  be- 
come of  George  Keith's  people."  On  receiving  the 
intelligence  of  their  total  defeat,  he  manifested  a  very 
lively  joy,  and  testified  stoutly  against  the  national 
church;  the  stipendiary  clergy,  and  the  militia.  In  this 
edifying  frame  of  mind  he  continued  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  4th  of  F''ebruary,  1697. 

Of  Jonathan  Dickinson,  the  author,  litile  is  learned 
from  his  book  further  than  what  he  tells  us  in  his  pre- 
face. In  reply  to  a  doubt  which  he  thinks  may  be  sug- 
gested of  the  authenticity  of  the  narrative,  he  declares, 
that  "the  writer  is  a  man  well  known  in  this  town,  of 
good  credit  and  repute,  on  whose  fidelity  and  veracity 
those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  him  will  readily  re- 
lie,  without  suspecting  fallacy."  He  lived  to  acquire 
considerable  distinction  and  extensive  property.  Our 
worthy  ancestois  seem  to  have  been  equally  heedless 
of  the  maxims  of  political  economy  in  respect  to  the  di- 
vision of  labour,  and  of  the  well  established  trufhs  of 
political  philosophy  in  regard  to  the  separation  of  the 
legislative  and  judicial  branches  of  government,  for,  in 
1781,  we  find  Mr.  Dickinson  holding,  at  the  same  time, 
the  office  of  chief  justice  of  the  province,  and  speaker 
of  the  Assembly;  to  which  in  the  next  year  he  seems  to 
have  super  added  that  of  Master  in  Chancery.  Not  long 
afterwards  he  figures  as  a  member  of  Council,  and  as  a 
Commissioner  to  treat  wth  the  Indians  at  Conestogoe. 
He  was  withal,  to  use  the  words  of  that  "honest  Chron- 
icler," Robert  Proud,  "a  merchant  of  considerable  for- 
tune, and  possessed  a  large  estate  in  Philadelphia.  He 
bore  a  general  good  character,  was  universally  much  be- 
loved, and  died  in  the  year  1722." 

The  appearance  of  the  book  argues  great  deficiency 
in  typographical  skill  and  materials.  It  is  wretchedly 
executed  and  disfigured  by  constant  blunders.  The 
printer,  who  by  his  name  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
Swedish  settlers,  is  supposed  by  Thomas,*  to  have  acted 
as  hcunitenens  for  Bradford,  at  that  time  in  exile  at 
New  York.  A  second  edition  was  printed  in  1735,  by 
a  more  celebrated  typographer,  Benjamin  Franklin. 
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The  year  1719  deseives  paitlculur  remembrance   in 
the  annals  of  Pennsylvania,  as  that  in    which  the    first 
newspaper  was  printed  in  llic  state.      Tlieseptitent  en- 
gines exercise    so  vast    an  influence  for  p;ood  or   evil 
over  men's  minds  and  actions  in  tile  present  a},'e,  th:it  a 
particular  liistory  of  their  rise  and  progress   would  he 
no  idle  or  unprofitable  task,  though  out  of  pl.ice  here. 
The  first  number  of  the  'Kdnicrican    Weekly  Mercuri/," 
as  it    was  called,    ap])eared  on    the  22d  of  December 
1719,  on  a  half  sheet  of  the  qnarto  size,  and    purported 
to  be  printed    "by  Andrew    Bradford  at    //le    Second 
Street,*'  and  to  be  sold  by  him  and  by  Jolin  Copson  in 
Market  Street.     The  price  was  10  shillings  per  annum; 
and  this  was  quite  as  much  as  it    deserved.     Extracts 
from  foreign  journals  generally    about   six  months  old, 
and  two  or  three  badly  printed  advertisements  formed 
the  substance  of  the  journal.     Tlie  office  of  the  editor 
was  a  sinecure — at  least   his  pen  seems  to   have  been 
seldom  employed;  and  little  information  can  be  deiivcd 
from  the  journal,  concerning  the  existing  condition  of 
Philadelphia.     Occasionally  a  bdl  of  mortality  tells  us 
that  one  adult  and  one  child  died  during  a  certain  week, 
and  even  that  is  beyond  the   usual  number;  for  some 
weeks  appear  to  have  passed    without  a  single    death. 
From  the  following  advertisement   which    appears    in 
No.  17,  something  of  the  customs  and  state  of  things 
at  the  period  m;iy  be  gathered,  "I'hese  are  to  give  no- 
tice that  Matthew  Cowley  a  skinner  by  trade  is  remov- 
ed from  Chesnut   Street  to  dwell    in    Walnut   Street 
near  thcBrid^ej  where  all  persons  may  have  their  buck 
and   doe  skins.drcst,"  fee.     "lie  also  can  furnish    you 
with  bindings,"  &c.    What  new  ideas  of  Walnut  Street 
does  not  this  hint  about  a  bridge  give  us;  and  how  plen- 
ty must  deer  have  been  in  those  times  when  all  persons 
are  invited  to  have  (heir  skins  drest  by    Matthew   Cow- 
ley; and  then  what  a  familiar  and  village  sort  of  acquain- 
tance with  every  body,  does  not  the  transition  at  the  end 
from  third  to  the  second  person  plural  imply.      "lie  al- 
so can  furnish  you  with  bindings,"  &c. 


tnider  the  name  of  "The  Pertnuyhatiia  Cnzelle"  The 
third  newspaper  published  in  Pennsylvania  was  "T/iC 
Fennsi/limiia  Jmirncilum!  Wre/tl;/  .flderrtiser"  the  fiisf 
number  of  which  ajipearrd  on  the  '2A  of  December 
1742;  and  several  other  journals  shortly  afterwards 
arose  with  various  success.  In  1760,  five  newspapers 
were  published  in  the  stale,  all  weekly;  three  of  them 
printed  in  the  city,  one  in  Germantown,  and  tine  in 
Lancaster.  In  1810,  the  number  h;.d  increase d  lo  six- 
ty-six, of  which  thirteen  w  ere  published  in  Philadelphi:!; 
and  in  1824,  an  official  return  to  the  post  master  general, 
stated  the  number  at  one  hundred  and  ten,  of  which 
eighteen  were  published  in  Philadelphia, eleven  of  them 
daily:  A  prodigious  increase,  which  argues  that  the  ap- 
petUe  for  this  food  has  increased  in  full  proporlion  with 
Ihe  population.  It  is  perhaps  worth  ydding  that  the 
first  duili/  newspaper  that  appeared  on  the  continent  of 
America  was  published  in  Philadelphia. 

There  are  few  persons  on  record  to  whose  individual 
genius  and  exertions  a  community  has  owed  so  much  as 
to  Dr.  Franklin.  If  AVilliam  Pcnn  was  the  political 
founder  of  the  province,  Franklin  may  perhaps  be  de- 
nominated the  architect  of  its  literature,  the  gifted  au- 
thor of  many  of  its  best  institutions,  and  the  father  of 
some  of  the  finest  features  of  our  character.  11  is  sel- 
dom, however,  that  Providence  has  vouchsafed  such  a 
length  of  years  lo  such  an  intellect,  and  siill  more  sel- 
dom that  such  events  occur  as  those. which  developed 
the  powers  and  capacities  of  Franklin's  mind.  The 
name  of  this  illustrious  man  is  closely,  connected  with 
the  literary  history  of  Pennsylvania;  but  his  life  and  ac- 
tions are  too  well  known  to  require  that  any  elaborate 
notice  of  them  should  be  gi\en  here.  Referring  there- 
fore to  his  own  invaluahle  memoirs  for  the  events  of  his 
personal  and  political  history,  I  shall  content  myself 
with  a  short  sketch  of  the  princip-al  features  of  his  lite- 
rary career.  The  year  1723,  was  that  in  which  Fran- 
klin first  set  his  foot  in  Philadelphia.  As  he  landed  on 
Market  Street  wharf,  and  walked  up  that  street,  an  ob- 


Nine  years    after  the    appeiirance    of  the  American    scure    and  almost  pennyless    boy  devouring  a  roll    of 


Mercury,  the  Philadelphia  Press  was  delivered  of 
cond  newspaper  to  which  the  modest  title  was  given  of 
"T/ie  Universal  Tnsiructur  of  all  .Urts  and  Sciences,  and 
Pennsylvania  Gazette."  In  his  inimitable  auto  biogra- 
phy, Franklin  has  immortalized  Keimer,  the  eccetitric 
publisher  of  this  journal,  whose  vanity  and  selfishness, 
whose  wild  notions  upon  religir  n  and  morals,  and  whose 
titrn  for  poetry  and  gluttony  are  so  happily  and  gra- 
phically delineated.  Franklin,  from  whom  Keimer  had 
stolen  the  idea  of  a  second  newspaper,  attacked  it  in  a 
series  of  papers  published  in  Bradford's  journal  and  call- 
ed the  Busy  Body.*  The  "Universal Instructor"  soon 
fell  into  decay,  and  then  into  Franklin's  hands,  by 
whom  it  was  very  iskilfuliy  managed, [both  for  his  own 
profit  and  for  the  interest  and  edification  of  the  public 


bread,  and  ignorant  where  he  could  find  a  lodging  for 
the  night,  little  could  he  or  any  one  who  then  saw  him, 
anticipate  that  later  advent,  wdien,  sixty  years  after- 
wards, he  landed  upon  the  same  wharf  aniict  the  accla- 
mations of  thousands  of  spectators  on  his  return  fi'om  an 
embassy,  inwhich  he  had  dictated  to  his  former  king, 
the  terms  of  peace  for  the  confederated  republics  of 
one  of  which  he  was  phiced  at  the  head,  and  not  mere- 
ly distinguished  as  a  politician,  but  covered  with  lite- 
rary honours  and  distinctions  from  every  country  in 
Christendom  by  which  genius  and  public  virtue  were 
held,  in  estimition.  And  .\et  the  change  was  scarcely 
greater  for  Franklin  than  for  Philadelphia.  Thepeity 
provincial  village  with  its  scattered  houses  dotted  n^ 
the  bank  of  the  Delaware,  had  become   a  ma.irnifice 


An  editorial  notice  in  one  of  Franklin's  papers,  proves  !  metropolis,  distinguished  for  the  wisdom  .and  libcralny 
in  rather  a  ludicrous  way  how  badly  Philadelphia  was  I  of  its  institutions,  and  :is  Ihe  seat  of  a  general  and  rc- 
supplied  at  the  time  (1736)  with  printing  presses,  publicaugovernment,  which  at  the  Ibrnier  periodcoulil 
What  was  called  the  outer  farm  was  printed  reversely  I  scarcely  have  entered  into  his  dreams. 
or  upside  down  to  the  inner  form,  and  the  following  j  At  the  time  of  Frankhn's  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  there 
apology  is  offered.  ''The  printer  hopes  the  irregular  were  two  printing  offices  in  operation.  Keimer,  the 
publication  of  this  paper  will  be  excused  a  few  times  proprietor  of  one  of  them,  had  but  one  press  and  a  few 
by  hrs  town  readers  in  consideration  of  his  being  at  w'orn  out  types,  with  which,  when  Franklin  visiter! 
Burlington     with  the    press,  labouring  for  the   public    him,  he  was  composing  an  elegy,    literally  of  his   own 


good  to  make  money  more  plentiful." 

It  is  not  generidly  known  that  this  venerable  journal 
survived  till   within  a  year  or  two  of   Ihe  present  time 

•A  manuscript  note  in  llie  hie  ol  the  Anierictn  Mi-r- 
cury  preserved  in  the  City  Library,  savs,  that  Franklin 
wrote  the  first  five  numbers,  and  part  'of  the  Eighth  of 
this  series.  The  rest  were  written  bv  J.B.  probably 
Joseph  Breintnail,  a  member  of  the  Ju;?/o,  whom  Fran- 
tlin  describes  as  a  "good  natured.friendiv,  middle  aged 
man,  a  great  lover  ot  poetry,  reading  all"  he  could  meet 
with,  and  writing  some  that  was  tolerable.  Veiw  in- 
Benious  in  making  Utile  nickuackeiries,  and  of  sen'sible 
conversation." 

Vol.  VI.  l" 


composition,  for  it  had  never  .gone  through  the  usv;ai 
process  in  this  manufacture — of  pen  and  ink  -but  flow- 
ed at  once  from  his  brain  to  the  press.  The  subject  of 
these  typographical  stanzas  was  .^^u/Za  Bose,*  an  appren- 
tice in  the  office,  whose  surname  naturally  suggested 
to  the  mind  of  Keimer  some  touchitig  fioLiires.  If  we 
may  judge  from  some  specimens  of  his  plietty  which 
Thomas  has  preserved  in  his  History  of  Printing,  the 
province  lost  little  by  Keimer's  emigration  to  Bermuda 
which  took  place  shortly  afterwards. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  Fraiikhn  formed  an  acqnaint- 
:.iue  with  three  other  provinci;<I  poets,  U  ntMHi,  (hboti^e, 

■   Slc  Kegisltr,  Vol-  II.  Vur..  '.tv 
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anil  Ralph,  whom  he  describes  as  "all  lovers  of  read- 
ing," and  wiih  whom  he  says  he  "had  many  pleasant 
walks  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  where  they  read 
to  one  another  and  conferred  on  w  hat  they  had  read." 
Of  the  first  two  little  is  known.  Ralph  was  destined  to 
considerable  notoriety.  He  accompanied  Franklin  to 
England  in  1725,  wlicre  he  began  his  literary  career  as 
a  party-writer,  and  he  had  the  misfortune  to  become 
obnoxious  to  Pope,  who  has  inflicted  upon  him  a  severe 
token  of  remembrance.  He  is  twice  mentioned  it)  the 
Uunciad.  In  book  I.  the  poet  exclaims 
"And  see!  Iliy  very  Gazetteers  give  o'er, 
Even  Ralpli  lepcnis,  anil  Henly  writes  no  more." 

And  in  book  II.  he  is  brought  out  more  into  relief. 
••Silence  ye  wolves!  while  Ralph  to  Cynlhia  howls 
fLv.A  makes  night  hldeons— answer  him  ye  owls!" 

Pope's  annotator  tells  us  that  Ralph  brought  this  up-  i 
on  himself  by  the  publication  of  an  abusive  piece  upon  [ 
Dr.  Swift,  Gay,  and  Pope.  He  was  not  noticed  in 
the  first  editions  of  the  Dunciad.  He  published  a  po- 
em called  "Nighl,"  to  which  these  lines  allude,  and 
vindicated  his  neglect  of  dramatic  rules  by  the  authority 
of  Shakespear.  "He  ended  at  last,"  says  the  annota- 
tor "in  the  common  sink  of  all  such  writers,  a  political 
newspaper,  and  received  a  small  pittance  for  pay."  It 
may  be  doubted  however,  whether  his  literary  character 
deserves  all  the  obloquy  that  is  thrown  upon  it  by  Pope 
and  his  commentator.  It  mustbe  remembered  that  he 
took  a  side  in  politics  opposite  to  Pope.  His  political 
pamphlets  were  highly  applauded  at  the  time,  and  his 
chici'woik  "The  h  story  of  England  during  the  reigns 
of  William,  Anne  and  George  1."  in  2  volumes  folio,  re- 
ceived no  mean  praise  from  Charles  Fox,  who  calls  him 
"an  historian  of  great  acuteness  as  well  as  d^i.c^ence, 
but  who  falls  sometimes  into  the  common  error  of  judg- 
ing too  much  by  the  event."  ,  His  last  publication  was 
entitled  "The  case  of  Authors  stated  with  regard  to 
Booksellers,  the  stage  and  the  public,"  which  is  said 
to  contain  "much  good  sense  and  lively  satire."  Mr. 
Ralph  died  at  Chiswick  in  the  year  1772. 

In  1727,  Franklin  instituted  a  club  of  mutual  im- 
pruvement,  which  was  named  the /ijn/o,  and  which  con- 
tinued nearly  forty  jear.*,  without  its  nature  and  objects 
being  publicly  known,  though  "ihe  chief  measures  of 
Pennsylvania,"  it  is  said,  "received  thejr  first  formation 
here."  The  Junto  is  described  by  its  distinguished 
founder  as  "the  best  school  of  philosophy,  moiahty  and 
politics,  that  then  existed  in  the  province."  And  it  ap- 
pears to  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  for- 
tunes of  some  of  its  members,  and  probably  contribut- 
ed in  no  small  degree  to  foster  that  liteiary  taste  and 
philosophical  spirit  which  have  been  the  lionourable 
distinction  of  this  city.  They  met  every  Friday  even- 
ing,* and  each  member  paid  a  penity  a  night  to  recom- 
pence  the  landlord  lor  fire  and  light.  Economy  was 
one  of  their  characteiislic  viitues.  Terrapins  and 
whiskey  were  unknown  to  their  frugal  and  temperate 
deliberations.  A  copy  of  the  set  nf  rules  formed  in  the 
time  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  probably  written  by  him,  is 
still  in  existence.  They  are  twenty-four  in  nutnber, 
and  exhibited  in  so  strong  a  light  the  importance,  while 
Ihey  display  the  machinery  ofthe  Institution,  that  I  am 
indticed  to  transcribe  them. 

"Previous  queslUms  lo  be  answered  at  erery  meeting. — 
Have  you  read  over  these  queries  this  morning,  in  or- 
der to  consider  what  you  might  have  to  oflTer  to  the 
Junto  touching  any  one  of  them,  viz: 

1.  Haievoti  met  with  any  thing  in  the  aulhoryou  last 
read  remarkable  or  suitable  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Junto,  particularly  in  history,  morality,  poetry,  physic, 
travels,  mechanic  arts,  or  other  parts  of  knowledge. 

2.  What  new  story  have  you  lately  heard  agreeable 
for  telling  in  conversation^ 

"Their  place  of  meeting  in  their  early  days,  was  in 
Market  street,  below  Third,  at  the  s'gii  of  the  Indian 
King. 


3.  Hath  any  citizen  in  your  knowledge  failed  in  busi- 
ness lately,  and  what  have  you  heard  oi  the  cause? 

4.  Have  you  lately  hf.aid  of  any  citizens  thriving  well, 
and  bv  what  means. 

5.  ilave  you  lately  heard  how  any  present  rich  man 
here  or  elsewhere  got  his  estate' 

6.  Do  you  know  of  any  fellow  citizen  who  has  lately 
done  a  worthy  action  deserving  Ijraise  and  imitation; 
or  who  has  committed  an  en  or  proper  for  us  to  be 
warned  against  and  avoid' 

7.  What  unhappy  eflects  of  intemperance  have  you 
lately  observed  or  heard;  of  imprudence;  of  passsion;  or 
of  any  other  vice  or  ftiUy ' 

8.  What  happy  tfl:'ects  oftemperance;  or  prudence; 
or  moderation;  or  any  other  virtue? 

9.  Have  you  or  any  of  your  acquaintances  been  sick 
or  wounded.  If  so,  what  retiiedies  were  used,  and  what 
were  their  effects? 

10.  Who  do  you  know  that  are  shortly  going  voyages 
or  jouruics,  ifone  should  have  occasion  to  send  by  them ' 

11.  Do  you  think  of  any  thing  at  present  in  which 
the  Junto  may  be  serviceable  to  mankind,  to  their  coun- 
try, or  their  friends,  or  to  themselves' 

12.  "Hath  any  deserving  stranger  arrived  in  (own  since 
last  meeting  that  you  ha^  e  heard  of;  ai.d  what  have  you 
heard  or  observed  of  his  character  or  merits;  &  whether 
think  you  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Junto  to  oblige  him, 
or  encourage  him  as  he  deserves' 

13.  Do  you  know  of  any  deserving  young  beginner 
lately  set  up,  whom  it  lies  in  the  power  «f  the  Junto 
any  way  to  encourage?  ... 

14.  Haveyoti  lately  observed  any  defect  m  the  lawsot 
your  country,  of  which  it  would  be  proper  to  move  the 
legislature  for  an  amendment.  Or,  do  you  know  of  any 
be'neficiallaw  that  is  wanting' 

15.  Have  you  lately  observed  any  encroachment  on 
the  lust  liberties  of  Ihe  people' 

16.  Hath  anv  body  atlacke.l  your  reputation  lately; 
and  what  can  the  Junto  do  towards  securing  it' 

17.  Is  there  any  n  an  whose  frieiulsl.ip  you  want,  aiic; 
which  the  Junto  or  any  of  them  can  procure  for  you' 

18.  Have  5  oti  lately  heard  any  member's  character  at- 
tacked, and  how  have  ycu  defended  it?  ... 

19.  Hath  any  man  injured  you,  from  whom  it  is  in  the 
power  ofthe  Junto  lo  procure  redress' 

20-  In  what  manner  can  the  Junto,  or  any  of  them, 
assist  you  in  anv  of  your  honourable  designs'    _ 

21  Have  you  any  weighty  aflair  on  hand,  in  which 
you  think  the  advice  ofthe  Junto  may  be  of  service' 

22.  What  benefits  have.you  lately  received  from  any 
man  not  present?  -      .   .         -.- 

23.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  matters  of  opinion  ofjus- 
tice  and  injustice,  which  you  would  gladly  have  discus- 
sed at  this  time? 

2*.  Do  you  see  any  things  amiss  m  the  present  cus- 
toms  or   proceedings   of  the  Junto,   which  might  be 

amended'"  ,      -  ,,       •  i-  , 

Besitleslhe  preceding  questions,  the  following  articles 
of  faith,  as  they  may  be  called,  were  proposed  to  each 
new  member,  who  was  required  to  lay  his  hand  on  I, is 
breast  as  he  answered  them. 

"1.  Have  you  any  particular  disrespect  to  any  mem- 
ber present'     ^nsu;£r.- I  have  not.  , 

2.  Doyou  sincerelv^declare  that  you  love  mankind 
in  general,  of  what  p^lifessien  or  religion  soever.  Jn- 
swer:  I  do.  .      u  1  • 

3.  Do  you  think  any  person  ought  to  be  harmed  in 
his  bodj',  name,  or  goods,  for  mere  speculative  opinions, 
or  his  external  way  of  worship'  Jnswer:  No. 

4  Do  you  love  truth  for  truth's  sake,  and  will  you  en- 
deavour impartially  to  find  and  receive  it  yourself,  and 
communicate  it  toothers'  Jlnstcer.-  Yes." 

Among  the  earhest  members  of  the  Junto,  were 
Brienlnatl,  who  has  been  already  mentioned,  Nicholas 
Scull,  aftern  ards  surveyor  general,  who,  says  FranMm 
"loved  books  and  sometimes  made  verses;  H  illtam 
For^on,  b\ed  a  shoemaker,    who  studied   mathematics 
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with  a  view  lo  astrology  wliicli  he  afterwards  ridiculed; 
TVilHam  Coleman,  afterwards  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  upon  whom  Frinkhn  bestows  this 
lofty  praise,  "he  had  the  coolest,  clearest  head,  the 
best  heart,  and  the  exactcst  mor.iTs  of  almost  any  mmi  I 
ever  met  with;"  and  y/inmas  Godfrey,  tlie  author  of  the 
quadrant,  of  which  noble  invention  he  has  been  mean- 
ly plundered.  Godfrey  wiis  in  humble  life,  a  glszicr 
by  trade,  but  great  and  self-laiight  in  mathematics,  in 
w'hich  according  to  Ur.  Franklin  he  was  so  much  ab- 
sorbed, that  he  ueRltcted  his  business.  It  is  recorded 
of  him,  that  he -taught  hill-self  the  Latin  Language  in 
order  to  be  able  to  read  Kmton's  Prwcipia,  which  he 
mastered  at  an  earlv  age;  an  undertaking  of  no  easy 
kind,  even  under  the  most  prosperous  circumstances. 
Godfrey  however  was  depressed  by  the  res  angusta  doim, 
and  for  the  honour  of  inventing  the  quadrant  contend- 
ed with  heavy  odds  against  an  Englibhnian  of  some  dis- 
tinction, backed  bv  ali  the  self-love  of  that  nation,  and 
by  the  then  prevailing  opinion  of  Europe,  that  no  good 
could  come  out  of  our  Nazartlh.  His  death  which 
took  place  at  an  early  age,  left  his  family  in  narrow  cir- 
cumstances. James  Logan  Speaks  of  him  thus  in  one 
of  his  letters:  "Thomas  Goillrty  has  a  fine  genius  for 
the  mathen  atics  and  it  would  for  the  sake  of  his  birth 
place,  which  is  tie  same  as  that  of  my  own  children,  be 
a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  him  rewarded."  1  hat  re- 
ward however  never  came.  He  was  suflTered  to  go 
down  to  the  grave  in  poverty  and  distress.  His  remains 
lie  without  aiiv  memorial,  in  a  neglected  field;  and  that 
whiih  should 'have  immortalized  his  name  is  bestowed 
upon  a  foreigner  and  an  iniposlor.  • 

In  1730,  Franklin  proposed  to  the  club  to  Dring  their 
books  together,  so  as  to  form  a  common  block  for  the 
general  convenience.  'I  hus  the  first  joint  library  was 
formed  in  Philadelphia.  The  next  yeai  lie  set  on  loot 
proposals  for  a  public  library:  procured  50  subscribers, 
at  40  shillings,  and  10  shillings  a  year  for  50  years.— 
This  was  the  foundation  of  the  Library  Company,  which 
has  been  so  long  a  subject  of  just  pride  to  our  city,  and 
which  has  operated  so  beneficially  upon  her  literary 
and  moral  character. 

In  1"43,  Franklin  suggested  the  establishment  of  a 
college  for  the  education  of  young  men  in  the  higher 
branches  of  knowledge,  from  which  the  Academy,  now  , 
the  University  of  ['ennsvlvania  originated;  and  the  next 
year  he  was  one  of  the' chief  agents  in  organizing  the 
Philosophical  Society.  The  history  of  the  ri.-e  and  pro- 
gress of  these  institutions  is  so  well  known  that  it  is 
quite  unnecesary  to  enter  upon  it  in  this  place. 

In  the  provincial  ann;vls  o(  Pennsylvania,  few  names 
appear  with  more  just  distinction  than  that  of  James 
Logan,  who  was  successsively  Secretary  cl  the  Province, 
and  Clerk  of  the  Council,  Commissioner  cf  properly. 
Chief  Justice,  Presidei.t  of  the  Council,  and  what  was 
far  better,  a  most  learned,  honourable  and  liberal  man. 
It  is  with  his  literary  character  alone  lliat  I  have  at 
presentanyconcerniand  althoujili  the  quarterly  lie- 
views,  with  characteristic  eflVontery,  lave  sneered  at 
him  as  "o  man  of  the  name  of  Logan,  as  obscure  as  God- 
frey himself,"  vet  certainly  as  a  man  of  science  ami  let- 
ters he  has  I  ad  few  superiors  out  of  the  province.— 
He  arrived  in  Pennsvlvaniainlhe  year  1699,  and  was 
then  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age.  It  was  not  however 
until  the  year  1730  that  he  became  generally  known  tor 
his  proficiency  in  science.  He  communicated  to  the 
Koyal  Society  severaUaluable  papers,  three  of  winch 
are  to  be  found  in  one  volume  of  their  transactions  (the 
38th.)  In  1739  he  published  at  Leyden  his  valuable 
treatise  in  Latin,  entitled,  Experlmenia  e(  melelcmala  de 
Plantarum geiuralione,  v.'\ucU  was  republished  m  Lon- 
don  in  1747,  with  a  version  on  the  opposite  page,  by 
Dr.Vothergill.'     He  printed   at  Leyden,   at   the  same 

•The  IransIat^Ti^^^the  following  remarks  in  the 
preface,  "our  author's  address  in  choosing  and  conduct- 


tiWie,  another  learned  treatise,  entitled,  "Canonumijro 
invcniendis  rcfractionum  turn  simplicium  turn  in  Icnti- 
busdiipliciumfocis,  demonstrationesgeometrita:.— Au- 
tore  Jacobo  Logan,  Judice  Supremo  et  Piseside^  IJro- 
vinciac  I'ennsylvaniensis  in  America."  In  1734  he 
tranblated  Cicero's  tract  de  Senedufe,  which  10  years  af- 
terwards was  printed  by  Franklin,  in  a  sl.vle  which  m 
correctness,  and  the  distinctness,  of  the  types,  far  ex- 
ceeds sume  of  our  modern  productions.  The  transla- 
tion is  faithful,  and  at  (hetamc  time  easy,  and  the  learn- 
ed author  enriched  it  with  very  tnlcitainirg  notes,  ex- 
planatory of  the  persons  and  things  treated  of  in  the 
text.  In  the  preface  which  was  written  by  Dr.  Hrauk- 
lin,  we  are  told,  that  "this  veision  was  made  ten  \ears 
,  since,  by  the  honourable  and  learned  Mr.  Logan  of  this 
i  city;  undertaken  partly  for  his  own  amusement,  (being 
then  in  his  60th  year,  which  is  said  to  be  nearly  the  »{.e 
of  the  author  when  he  wrote  it,)  but  principally  for  the 
entertainment  of  a  neighbour,  then.in  his  giand  climac- 
lerick,  and  the  notes  were  diawn  up  solely  on  that 
neighbour's  account,  who  was  not  so  well  acquainted  as 
himself  with  the  Koman  history  and  language."  His 
charges  as  Chief  Justice  weie  reprinted  abroad,  and  are 
'.aid  to  be  of  "singular  excellence.  He  appears  in  them- 
not  only  as  a  watchful  guaidian  of  the  domestic  wtal, 
and  as  a  sagacious  director,  but  as  a  profound  n  oralist 
and  beautilul  writer.  Such  subtile  disquisition,  and  lof- 
ty speculation,  such  variety  of  knowledge  and  richness 
o'f  diction,  are  seldom  found  in  compositions  of  any  kind." 
He  was  well  versed  both  in  ancient  and  modern  learr- 
ing,  acquainted  with  the  oriental  tongues,  and  a  master 
of  the  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Italian  languages.- 
He  died  on  the  31st  of  October,  1751,  aged  77,  leav  ng 
to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  a  noble  monument  of  his 
munificence,  in  the  Loganian  Libiary,  which  he  had 
been  50  years  in  collecting,  and  the  value  of  which  is 
well  known  to  all  men  of  leaining.*  Such  was  "the 
obtcure  man  of  the  name  of  Logan." 

Contemporaneous  with  Logan  and  Franklin,  and  in 
the  habit  of  constant  intercourse  with  them  was  John 
Bartram.  This  celebrated  self-taught  philosophe f,  of 
whom  Linnsus  said  that  he  was  the  greatest  natural 
botanist  in  the  world,  was  born  near  Chester  County,  in 
the  year  1701.  His  grandfather  of  the  same  name  w  ith 
himself  came  from  Derbyshire  in  England  in  1682.— 
Very  eailv  in  lite  his  ruling  passion,  the  love  of  nature 
and  her  p'roductions,  broke  out,  and  he  manifested  that 
eagerness  and  capacity  for  learning  which  chaiaclerised 


ing  experiments  and  his  capacity  for  the  abstrusest  re- 
searches, would  doubtless  have  enabled  him  to  give  the 
world.imple  tatisfaction  on  this  intricate  subject,  had 
he  been  permitted  to  prosecute  his  inquiries.  Kut  his 
country  called  him  to  more  important  aflTairs,  and  kept 
him  constantly  engaged  in  employments  more  immedi- 
ately beneficial  lo  society." 

•Tl  e  following  exliacts  from  his  will  shows  the  im- 
portance of  the  collection:  "In  my  library  which  I  have 
left  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  advancement, 
and  lixihtating  of  classical  learning,  are  above  100  vol- 
umes of  authors,  in  folio,  all  in  Greek,  with  mostly  their 
versions.  All  the  Roman  classics,  without  exception.-- 
All  the  Greek  mathtmaticians,  viz:  Archimedes,  Euclid, 
Ptolemy,  both  his  Geoprapliy  and  Almagest,  who  h  I 
had  in  Greek,  (with  Theon's  Commentary,  iii  folio, 
above  700  pages)  from  my  learned  friend  Fabricins,«  ho 
publisi.eil  Uiolumesof  hisBibliotleque  Grecque,  in 
quarto,  in  which  after  he  had  finished  his  account  rf 
Ptolen'y  on  my  inquiring  of  him  at  Hamburgh,  how  I 
should  find  it.having  long  sought  foi  it  in  vain  in  E'  gland 
he  sent  it  to  me  out  of  his  own  1  brary,  telling  me  it  was 
so  scarce,  that  neither  prayers  nor  price  could  purchase 
it:  besides  there  are  many  of  the  most  valuable  L»tin 
authors,  and  a  great  number  of  modern  and  mathen  »ti- 
cians,  with  all  the  three  editions  cf  Newton,  Dr.  \\  alts, 
llallev,  &c. 


no 
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uU  his  after  life,     lie  was  the  fii'st  American  who  founJ- 1  considerr.tc  location  of  some  of  our  vilb^^es,   asiiithe 
fd  a  Ijotanic  j^^aHcn;  and    his  vepiilation  became  so  ex-    present  inslance, and  had  Dilwoillistown    been  located 
tensive  that  he  corresponded  with  most  of  the  distin- j  one  mile  westward  on  the  Bland}  wine,  it  would  in  all 
g'uished  foreig;n  philosophers,  was  made  a  fellow  nf  se-  I  probability,  have  been  a  larjje  manufacturin'g  viUag'e. 
veral  of  the  scientific  societies  of  Europe,    and   finally  |      'I'he  land  in  the  surrounding  country,  Ihoug-h  hilly,  is- 
appointed    American    Botanist  to    George    lit.     Like  1  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and  from  its  general  appear- 
J-'runklin,  he  was  \ery  ingenious  as  amechanic.     The  j  ancc  I  sliould  suppose  would  produce  equal    to  any  in 
house  in  which    he  resided   was    built  by   liimself;    the  |  the    county.      Large    droves    of  cattle  grazing   in   the 
btone  was  quarried,  and  the  limber  prepared  by  his  own  I  fields  looked    fine  and  healthy,  and    the  absence   of  all 
hr.nds;  and  on  its  completion  he  dedicated  it  by  the  fol-    kinds  of  noxious  weeds  bespoke  the  careful  and    flour- 
lowing  distich  which  he  engraved  in  front;  ishing  farmer.    1  also  observed  in  operation  the  mowing 
"To  Gml  alone:  ilie  almifc'Iiiy  Lord:  machine,  and  revolving  horte  rake,  both  of  which  Ches- 
'The  Holy  One  by  me  aclonil."  ter  county  claims  as  her  invention,      lithe  above   hasty 
John  Baiirani,  1770.  sketch  comes  within  the  design  of  vour  interesting  Ec- 
This  learned  and  accomplished  man   was   born  and      •■   •  '  - 


educated  a  Quaker,  and  is  said  to  have  been  modest  and 
gentle  in  manners,  of  amiable  di.'position  and  liberal 
mind.  He  died  in  September  1777.  His  son  Wilham 
r.artram  inherited  his  f^ither's  tastes  and  talents.  In 
1783  he  undertook  a  long  and  arduous  journey,  as  he 
says  "at  the  request  of  Dr.  Fothergil  of  London  to  search 
the  Floridas,  and  the  western  parts  of  Carolina,  and 
tleorgia,  for  the  discovery  of  rare  and  useful  produc- 
tions of  nature,  chiefly  in  the  vegetable  kingdom."  His 
travels  which  were  published  in  a  thick  volume  in  1791, 
are  fruitful  of  information,  and  interesting  for  botanists, 
contain  many  valuable  facts  on  the  subject  of  ihe  Indians, 
and  not  without  amusement  for  readers  in  general. — 
They    prove    also    that  the  author  possessed    with  li' 


gister,  rt  is  at  your  .'-ervice. 


A     TKiVELLEH. 


IMILLIKEN'.S   SPRING. 


In  the  estimate  of  the  natural  productions  and  re- 
sources of  any  district  of  country,  its  minerals  claim  a 
particular  notice.  Of  late  it  is  almost  as  common  for 
the  curious  and  intelligent  enquirer  to  ascertain  the  ge- 
ology and  mineralogy  of  a  locality,  as  to  inform  himself 
of  its  agricultural  products. 

In  the  course  of  such  enquiries,  mineral  waters  ob- 
tain their  due  share  of  attei.tion. 

Kature  in  the  material  world,  has  arranged  a  happy 
and  just  distribution  of  favors.  Open  and  rich  cultiva- 
ble countries  are  comparatively  limited  to  mineial  pro- 


pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  his  excellent  and  liberal  feel- 
ings. 

[To  be  Concluded.] 


father's  taste   and    talents,     his  laudable    zeal    in    the    <'"'='-".  "'"le  the  rugged  and  apparently  poor  ranges  of 

mountainous  countries  are  in  reality  the    magazines  of 
deep  and  incxhaustable  treasures. 

It  is  not  only  of  their  beautiful  and  productive  vallies 
that  such  counties  as  Mifflin  boast,  their  hills  and  moun- 
tains, while  they  diversify,  and  add  grandeur  to  the 
face  of  the  country,  yield  peculiar  and  often  inappreci- 
able wealth. 

These  remarks  are  suggested  by  a  very  recent  and 


COMMOXlCATEn    roll    THE    RBGISTEH. 

RESCRIPTiON  OF  DILM  ORTHSTOWN. 

Mr.   Hazard, — Observing  that  a  portion  ofyour    "Re. 
gister  is  intended  as  a  repository  for  the  preservation  of  I  interesting  attention  to  the  water  ofa  spring  in  the  im- 


every  thing  relating  to  the  history  and  improvement  of  mediate  vicinity  of  this  borough.  It  really  holds  out 
our  slate,  I  would  beg  leave  to  communicate  through  Uo  far,  the  most  encouraging  and  promising  results. 
its  interesting  columns,  a  short  sketch  of  Dilworlhs-  'fhj;  water  is  evidently  of  strong  impregnation,  and  ex- 
town,  a  flourishing  little  village  situated  in  Birming- I  erts  pretiv  uniform  effects  upon  those  who  have  drunk 
ham  township,   in   the  south   eastern  part  of    Chester  I  of  it. 

county.  I      jf  'ij,  jjQj  ^p^y    d!5Covcred  for  the  first   time;  it  was 

I  don't  know  when,  Mr.  Editor,!  have  passed,  through  :  known  many  years  ago  to   the    earlier  inhabitants  of 
~    -  "age  of  its  size  and   situation,  where  so   great  a  de-  i  Lewistown,  and  among   others  was  visited  by  the  late 


gree  of  enterprise  and  talent  is  so    happily    concentra 
led.     The  farmers  and  mechanics,  "Ihe  bone  and  sin 
ofthe  pi         " 
pi. .-bed,  the  ladies  somewhat    inclined  to   "azure,"  and 


Judge  ^'\'alker  of  this  district.     To  him  there  was    full 

evidence  of  a  peculiar  quality  and  strength  in  the  wa- 

ndustrious,  intelligent    and  accom-  !  if  r,  and  he  predicted  for  it  an  extensive  usefulness  and 

fame.     Kccent  experi.ment  and  observation  confirm  the 


society  in  general  far  superior   to  that   generally  found  I  above  opinion,-and  seem  to  furnish  new    and  strong 

in  villages  ot  the  same  grade.     There   was   one   thing  '        "  " 

surprised  me  very  much,  and  which  will  ever  be  found 
indicative  ofa  liberal  and  well  informed  people;  1  mean 


the  general  dissemination  of  newspapers  throughout  th 
village.  There  is  also  a  small,  but  well  selected  library 
in  the  Township,  and  a  handsome  little  shool-liouse  un- 
der the  superinlendance  ofa  distinguished  scholar. 

The  precise  lime  when  Dilworlhstown  first  laid  claim 
to  the  title  of  •■yillage,"  1  am  ii;noiant  of,  l.ut  it  is  well 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  ihe  neighbourhood,  as  being 
the  resting  place  of  part  ofthe  British  army  after  the 
battle  of  Brandy  wine,  and  that  a  large  number  ofthe 


grounds  fur  the  reali:;ation  of  aniicipatious  almost  for- 
gotten. 

This  mineral  spring  is  upon  land,  the  property  of 
.lames  MiUiken,  Esq.  a  rich  and  productive  farm  ad- 
joining the  borough  of  Lewistown.  It  rises  at  the  foot 
of  a  firm  bank  of  limestone  formation,  and  within  a 
stone's  thiow  of  the  west  bank  of  Uic  Kishacoquillas. 
The  immediate  bed  of  the  spring  is  a  soft,  biiggy,  tre- 
mulous soil,  originally  gained  perhaps  from  the  adjoin- 
ing stream,  covering  round  river  stone,  and  white  gr.iv- 
e!,  upon  this  peat  soil  grow  abundantly,  rushes,  iron- 
iceed,  tlioroiigh^lem,  wild  coHon,  &c.  &c.     The  spring  is 


oundcd  of  both  armies  lay  there  for  several  weeks. —    full,  copious  and  uniform,   about  twenty  inches  deep. 


In  tact,  the  tovrn  was  taken  possession  of  bv  the  Britisl 
shortly  after  the  baUle,and  its  almost  immediate  evacua- 
tion made  divers  jokes  for  their  waggish  neighbors,  who 
accused  them  of  i/arm/?^  their  Royal  visitors. 

'Ihe  improvements  in  Dihvorthstown,  though  never 
rapid  lia\e  been  gradual,  and  its  present  appearance 
bii.s  tail  to  rival  its  flourishing  neighbour.  West 'Ches- 
ter. The  principal  manufacturing  establishmenls  are 
Halting  and  Wheelwrighting,  of  which,  I  am  informed 
there  is  a  tolerable  brisk  trade.      The  scarcity  of  water 


nd  nearly  three  feet  over  the  surface,  boiling  up  con- 
stanlly  to  the  top.  A  growing  ash  tree  spreads  over  it 
a  complete  and  grateful  shatle. 

The  geneial  locahty  is  highly  attractive,  and  marked 
by  unusual  beauty.  Standing  upon  the  bank  occupied 
by  the  farm  liowse,  the  spectator  traces  a  wide  and  no- 
ble amphitheatre  of  mountains.  In  front  he  has  the 
creek  winding  its  way  by  an  easy  circuit,  and  directly 
across,  the  fields  of  a  well  cultivated  and  fruitful  hill- 
side— to  the  left  the  eye  runs  over  the  hdls   in  the  rear 


will  ever  prevent  its  being  an  important  manufacturing  I  of  Lewistown,  and  reposes  upon  the  blue  summits  of 
town,  and  here  I  would  remark  the  great  incon-  the  mountain  barriers  of  Kishacoquillas  valley — to  thp 
venience  winch  afier-ages  sufler  on  account  of  the  in-  1  right  the  river  extends  over  the  fine  fields  of  the    niiU 
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fai'm,  skirted  all  round  by  the  bright  and  cold  waters  of 
the  Kishacuqiiillas,  and  beyond  again,  the  broad  boun- 
dary of  the  niounlains  of  the  Juniata,  clothed  in  deep 
.■erdure.  This  is  a  stiikinir  feature  in  the  landscape  un. 
dc-r  description.  Stretching  far  away,  the  Icngtiicned 
line  of  the  Tuscarora  points  out  the  course  of  the  de- 
scending Juniata,  and  receding  in  increasing' dislance 
is  at  length  lost  among  hills  nothing  like  it  in  elevation. 
Turning  rearward  the  town  appears  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile,  a  picturesque  and  lively  point  in  the  cir- 
cle. The  hum  and  huslle  of  a  flourishing  and  business 
town,  now  and  then  striking  the  ear.  Such  is  the 
outline  of  this  natural  Panorama.  Here  are  abundant 
materials  and  elements  for  the  gratification  of  the  eye 
of  taste,  and  ihe  lovers  of  romantic  beauty.  Seen  by 
the  glowing  beams  of  the  newly  risen  sun,  or  as  it  re- 
flects the  sinking  and  softened  hght  of  its  last  rays,  it 
is  ■  picture  of  eminent  loveliness  and  sylvan  beauty. 
The  immediate  vicinity  of  the  spring  itself  is  suscepti- 
ble of  every  picturesque  ornament  and  finish. 

In  a  sanative  and  healthful  point  of  view,  Milliken's 
spring  urges  no  ordinary  claims.  A'^ery  similar  in  gene- 
ral characteristics  and  properties  to  the  Bedford  waters; 
it  bids  lair  to  attract  general  interest,  as  it  has  already 
engaged  the  earnest  attention  of  the  citizens  6f  Lewis- 
town.  Its  eftects  considered  in  themselves  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  application  of  the  tests  and  re-agents, 
furnish  satisfactory  testimony  in  its  favor.  In  the  quan- 
tity ordinarily  taken  at  Bedford  of //joiwater,  tliii  proves 
equally  purgative  and  diuretic,  and  is  not  dcticient  in  a 
tonic  and  bracing  effect.  Taking  from  4  to  8  tumblers 
before  breakfast  has  produced  no  unpleasant  efl'ect, 
unless  indeed  the  stomach  was  in  .in  unfavorable  con- 
dition, or  that  it  was  an  over  quantity  for  the  beginning. 
This  inconvenience  attends  the  indiscreet  use  of  every 
other  medicinal  water  known.  The  best  medicinal  wa- 
ter in  the  world  cannot  be  drank  with  impunity,  its 
quantity  must  be  measured  by  advice  and  experience, 
and  generally  speaking  the  system  should  be  put  in  a 
state  of  preparation  for  its  use.  Such  e-xamination  as 
has  already  been  made  of  this  water,  for  it  is  only  a  very 
short  time  since  any  attention  has  been  directed  to  it, 
renders  it  highly  probable  that  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  neutral  salts  is  contained  in  it,  chiefly  compound 


ifTofthe  county,and  in  a  time  of  excitement,  for  the 
dispute  between  the  Pennsylvania  claimants  and  Con- 
necticut settlers,  then  prevailed,  performed  the  dutie* 
of  the  office  to  general  saiisfactioji.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  the  Sheritt's  term  he  received  an  appointment 
to  the  oflice  of  Associate  Judge,  from  Gov.  Mifllin, 
which  he  held  till  his  death,  a  period  of  more  than  35- 
years;  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  station  with  intelli- 
gence and  an  uprightnes  so  pure,that  we  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  the  slightest  censure  or  complaint; 
which  is  the  more  remarkable,  and  redounds  to  his 
credit,  as  his  prepo.ssessions  were  in  favor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania claimants,  and  contests  were  continually  occurring 
between  them  and  their  opponents,  the  Yankees,  in  al- 
most every  variety  of  form,  which  he  was  called  to  de- 
cide. Colonel  Pickering  went  to  Luzerne  about  the 
same  time  that  Mr,  Fell  removed  there.  An  intimacy 
subsisted  between  them.which  produced  mutual  respect 
and  attachment  that  only  terminated  willi  life.  For  a 
great  many  years  Judge  Fell  kept  the  tnn  as  you  enter- 
ed the  town,  at  the  sign  of  the  Buck,  and  his  house  was 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Judges  and  Lawyers,,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  in  those  northern  Counties,  especially  in 
the  olden  time, were  in  the  habit  of  travelling  from  coun- 
ty, to  county,  to  attend  the  ditTerent  courts.  Hence,  D. 
Clynier,  Jl.  'T.  Dick,  J.  Boss,  E.  E.  Evans,  D.  Smith,  D. 
Levy,  and  occasionally  Hifgreaves.,  Duncan,  Willis,  anil 
Huston,  were  his  inmates.  Judges  Rusk  and  Cooper, 
put  up  with  him;  and  of  all  these,  the  Judge  in  his  so- 
cial hours,  had  some  pleasant  and  characteristic  anec- 
dotes to  relate;  for  though  a  rffan  generally  of  few 
words,  he  was  a  nice  observer  of  character,  Si  thorough 
judge  of  mankind. 

Few  men  wrote  as  plain  and  beautiful  a  hand  as  Judge 
Fell;  his  hand  writing  was  indeed,  so  excellent,  as  to 
be  an  enviable  accomplishment;  and  was  of  much  use 
to  him;  for  while  the  Commissioners — Cooper,  Steel,  IVil- 
son,  SJc.  were  settling  the  contested  claims  under  the 
Law  of '99,  he  was  constantly  employed  as  a  Clerk; 
and  afterwards  the  County  Commissioners  required  his- 
services,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  party,  as  Clert 
to  the  board. 

He  was  a  man  of  lucid  and  strong  mind;  of  decision 
and  firmness  of  character;  he  wrote  well,   and  in  early 


muriates  and  sulphates,  with  some  iron.  The  cbief  of  times  published  a  course  of  essays  in  the  papers  under 
all  these  being  the  elements  of  t'.psom  salts,  and  com-  the  signature  of  .EpammoHrffls,  sustaining  the  laws  and 
mon  salt,  which  are  the  very  best  ingredients    that    can    claim    of  Pennsylvania,    against  writers    on  the    other 


enter  into  the  composition  of  Mineral  waters  of  this 
class.  The  water  is  to  be  accurately  analyzed 
immediately  and  the  result  will  be  duly  given  to  the 
public. 

In  the  mean  time  there  is  a  reasonable  assurance  of 
the  value  and  usefidness  of  the  water.  It  is  now  in  the 
act  of  being  tried  by  many  citizens  of  our  borougli, 
and  with  fair  prospects  of  benefit.  To  the  victims  of 
Juniata  fevers,  whether  bilious  or  otherwise,  and  the 
long  and  painful  chronic  ills,  that  afflict  so  many  young 
and  old,  it  offers  a  healing  fountain,  and  though  we  hold 
not  out  the  sacred  pool  of  Helhesda,  and  the  attendant 
angel,  «e  promise  to  the  afflicted  (excepting  inflam- 
matory diseases,  or  cases  depending  upon  increased  ac- 
tion, unless  previously  reduced)  from  the  regulated  and 
discreet  use  of  this  water,  abundant  relief  and  benefit. 

Lewistown,  Aug.  17,  1830.  MiJIin  Eagle. 


JUSSE  FELt,, 

Whose  death  at  Wilkes  Barre,  was  mentioned  in  the 
last  Record,  deserves  from  his  merit  and  our  ancient 
friendship,  a  more  peculiar  notice.  His  illness  must 
have  been  brief,  as  he  was  upon  the  bench,  performing 
his  accustomed  duties  as  Judge,  the  preceding  week, 
and  was  buried  on  Wednesday  the  llth  instant. 

Judge  Fell  was  a  native  of  Bucks  county.  Brought  up 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  he  used  the  plain 
language  in  domestic  and  more  friendly  intercourse. — 
Soon  after  removing  to  Luzerne,  he  was  elected  Sher- 


side.  Indeed,  though  it  is  too  late  to  say  so  now,  the 
l.indholders  ought  to  have  made  him  a  present  of  a  mile 
square  of  first  rate  land,  for  the  services  of  his  pen. 

I  mentioned  that  he  was  aman  offew  words;  an  anec- 
dote or  two,  which,  though  simple  in  themselves,  are 
yet  so  far  illustrative  of  character,  that  I  cannot  think 
but  they  will  be  acceptable.  It  is  nearly  thirty  years 
ago:  The  President  Judge  was  detained  from  court  by 
illness — he  was  on  the  bench,  and  a  lawyer,  who  has 
since  risen,  in  another  state,  to  great  eminence,  then 
full  of  ardour,  offered,  as  the  foundation  of  a  suit,  to  the 
Court  and  Jury,  a  paper  purporting  to  be  a  note  of 
hand,  of  long  standing,  the  name,  if  ever  signed,  torn 
off.  "It  is  not  a  note" — said  Judge  Fell.  The  Law- 
yer argued,  reasoned,  explained,  and  wished  to  intro- 
duce verbal  testimony  to  sustain  it.  "/<  is  not  a  note," 
said  the  Judge.  The  lawyer  took  another  tack,  and 
read  decisionsfrom  the  books,  until  the  Judge  had  lis- 
tened as  long  as  was  deemed  fitting — when  throwing 
the  paper  on  the  table,  he  said  witli  emphasis  — "/<  is 
notanote" — and  there  the  matter  ended.  Brief  and 
decided  he  entered  into  no  elaborate  argument;  but 
gave  his  opinion— and  the  suit  was  never  resumed. 

A  man  had  come  through  the  swamp,  as  it  was  called, 
before  the  turnpike  was  made,  having  been  robbed,  as 
he  said,  on  the  road,  of  a  Urge  sum  of  money:  he  called 
the  chief  men  of  Wilkesbarre  together,  to  state  his 
cause,  expecting  the  villain  should  be  pursued,  and  his 
loss,  in  part,  at  least,  made  up.  All  assembled,  the 
gentleman    related    his  story  circumstantially— when 
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they  all  turned  to  Judg'e  Fell,  as  the  most  venerable,  for 
his  opinion.  "His  all  a  hum" — said  the  Judge.  The 
gentlem:>n  robbed  was  disconcerted;  but  protested, 
swore,  and  looked  imploringly.  "It  is  all  a  hum," — re- 
peated the  Judge,  not  in  a  passion,  but  with  firmness. 
At  length  the  man  confessed,  that  out  of  inoney,  he  had 
resorted  to  this  artifice  to  recruit  his  finances. 

On  an  occasion  of  great  excitement,  when  the  time 
had  arrived,  tiiat  a  party  to  which  he  belonged  must 
recede,  or  take  more  ilecisive  steps,  tlie  Judge  was  ap- 
plied to.  "  fVe  must  be  men  or  mice,"  was  his  emphat- 
ic remark. 

Throughout  all  his  life.  Judge  Fell  enjoyed  remarka- 
bly good  health,  which  may  in  part  be  ascribed  to  the 
daily  labor,  during  spring  and  summer,  in  his  garden. 
It  was  his  recreation — his  delight — and  amply  was  he 
repaid  by  having  a  garden  beautiful  and  productive,  rich 
in  every  variety  i^f  fruit  and  vegetable. 

Anthracite  coal  had  for  many  years  been  burnt  in 
Smith  Shops,  but  was  deemed  of  no  value  for  any  other 
purpose.  — Judge  Fell,  however,  reasoned  otherwise, 
and  reasoned  right.  He  made  the  first  experiment  of 
burning  it  in  a  grate,  and  succeeded  even  beyond  his 
most  sanguine  expectations,  to  the  surprise  and  agree- 
able disappointment  of  his  neighbors.  In  this  particu- 
lar he  was  a  public  benefactor;  ajul  deserves  lasting 
praise,  and  gratitude',  not  from  the  citizens  of  Luzerne 
alone,  but  from  the  City  and  all  Pennsylvania;  for  had  it 
not  been  for  his  experiment,  we  might,  even  now,  have 
regarded  it,  as  it  was  regarded  before,  as  of  no  market 
able  value. 


to  Maj.  Shaffner,  and  all  your  worthy  officers  and  soldi- 
ers, and  assure  them  we  shall  ever  hold  them  in  the 
greatest  esteem. 

We  pray  that  you  may  have  an  agreeable  passage 
across  the  ocean,  and  that  you  may  receive  from  your 
illustrious  sovereign,  the  just  reward  for  your  many  me. 
ritorious  actions,  performed  in  support  of  liberty  and 
the  honor  of  ihe  allied  arms,  and  are  with  great  regard, 
yours  most,  &c. 

James  Smith,  Thomas  Hartley,  Archibald  McClean, 
William  Bailey,  Uavld  Jameson,  George  Slake,  Da- 
vid Grier,  John  Johnson,  Michael  Gra\bild,  Zacheus 
Shugliarl,  Geo.  Gibon,  Henry  iVIiller,  Andrew  Bdlmey- 
er,  Frederick  Ycuce,  Edward  Langworlhy,  George 
Lewis  Leffler,  John  Ehrman,  Robert  Dunn,  Jacob  Hay, 
Joseph  Rothrock,  Martin  Kreber,  John  M'Pherson, 
Beltzler  Spangler,  Edward  Crawford,  Michael  Everly, 
H.  Alexander,  Godfrey  Lenhart,  James  Edie,  David 
Caudler,  Conrad  Lamb,  Michael  Uahn. 

York,  Nov.  19M,  1783. 
Gestlemen,  —  I  received  your  polite  address  of  the 
18th,  and  from   its  impression  on  my  own  feelings,  and 
of  the  officers  .and  soldiers  of  the  Legion,  I  am  truly  hap- 
py in  giving  you  our  united  and  most  hearty  thanks. 

If  the  Legion  has  observed  that  good  conduct,  which 
merits  the  applause  you  give  it,  1  conceive  that  in  so  do- 
ing, they  have  only  discharged  their  duty,  and  ohe}ed 
punctually  the  orders  and  intention  of  his  Excellocy 
General  Washington,  whose  exemplary  virtues,  talents 
and  honour,  must  have  raised  ambition  to  some  merit  in 
The  virtues  which  go  to  make  up  afi  excellent  1  those,  who  like  the  corps  I  have  the  honour  to  corn- 
character,  were  all  concentrated  in  him.  Benevolence,  mand,  placed  all  their  confidence  in  him. 
public-spirit,  integrity,  shone  eminently  in  life,  i  do  Permit  me  to  say  Gentlemen,  that  soldiers  cannot  be 
not  think  he  had  an  enemy  in  the  world.  His  habits  guilty  of  misconduct  where  the  Inhabitants  are  kind  to 
■were  temperate — his  attention  to  business  regular,  and  them,  also  are  attached  to  the  cause  of  their  country,  and 
lie  fulfilled  all  the  duties   of  a  good   citizen,  and  good    are  so  respectable  as  those  of  York.   I  think  it  my  duly 


neighbor  in  an  exemplary  manner. 

In  form  he  was  about  the  middle  height — well  set, 
and  must  have  been  strong  and  active  in  early  life;  his 
face  was  round,  of  Graecian  cast,  and  there  was  a  pecu- 
liar but  not  unpleasant  protuberance  of  the  under  lip, 
which  gave  the  impression  of  firmness  and  decision: 
■Generally  grave  and  thoughtful,  his  countenance,  how- 
ever, assumed  aglow  of  light  and  cheerfulness,  when 
animated  by  conversation  among  friends.  1  knew  him 
long,  and  more  than  esteemed: — 1  loved  him  as  a  father. 
In  early  life;  in  the  ardor  of  an  electioneering  contest, 
!  offended  him — the  blame  was  all  my  own;  and  I  made 
an  apology.  He  i-eceived  it  well — gave  me  a  friendly 
caution,  and  I  owed  much  to  his  future  countenance 
and  friendship. 

His  was  not  the  meteor's  glare  which  a  successful 
military  career  throws  around  its  votaries;  nor  the 
sparkling  flashes  of  the  orator  or  poet,  that  like  the 
northern  lights,  flash  to  the  zenith  in  corruscations  that  j 
amaze  while  they  charm.  His  was  the  mild  and  steady 
.  lustre  of  usefulness  and  honor,  gathering  strength  and 
increasing  in  brightness  throughout  a  long  life,  adorned 
by  every  private  virtue,  devoted  with  unshaken  fideli- 
ty to  the  public  service.  Farewell,  venerable  and  be- 
loved Friend.     Honor  be  to  youf  Memory.—  Fil.  Rec. 

York-Town,  Nov.  18th,  1783. 
TO  BRIGADIER    GENERAL  ARMAND  MAR- 
QlIS  DE  LA  ROUERIE. 

Hearing  that  your  Legion  is  about  to  be  disbanded, 
and  that  \ou  will  soon  return  to  your  native  countrj', 
we  theinliabitants  of  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  express  to 
you  the  high  sense  we  entertain  of  the  strict  discipline, 
good  conduct  and  deportment  of  the  officers  and  soldi- 
ers of  your  corps,  whilst  stationed  amongst  us  for  ten 
months  past. 

We  return  to  you  our  hearty  thanks,  as  well  fL.r  the 
services  rendered  to  America  in  the  field,  as  for  the  at- 


to  thank  you  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  Legion, 
whilst  amongst  you,  for  it  was  encouraged  and  support- 
ed by  your  conduct  towards  them. 

1  shall  only  add,  that  although  the  greater  part  of  us 
will  shortly  return  home,  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
rendering  our  longer  stay  unnecessary',  we  shall  be  hap- 
py again  to  join  the  army  of  America,  if  in  future,  our 
services  should  be  deemed  of  importance. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  with,  &c. 

ARMAND   MARQUIS  DE  LA   ROUERIE. 

From  the  American  Farmer. 
SUNFLOWER  OIL. 

York  Sulphur  Springs,  August  7/h,  1830. 
J.   S.   Skinneh,  Esa. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  located  here  this  week,  and 
only  received  your  polite  note  last  evening.  And  I 
pray  you  to  command  me  in  any  services  or  good  offices 
which  1  can  render  in  return. 

1  may  be  too  sanguine  in  believing  that  the  sunflower 
oil  will  be  to  a  great  extent  a  substitute  for  the  olive,  as 
well  as  the  spermaceti,  and  where  it  can  be  grown  as 
with  us  to  an  unlimited  extent;  its  importance  is  incal- 
culable. The  improvement  I  have  made  produces  a 
gallon  from  the  bushel,  three  parts  cold  pressed,  where 
the  former  modes  only  produced  about  a  quart,  and 
that  not  good.  In  the  oil  which  1  have  made  there 
may  be  observed  a  slight  aromatic  taste,  which  to  me 
is  pleasant,  but  I  think  by  my  machinery  being  more 
perfectly  made,I  can  free  it  from  thatallogether.The  im- 
provement consists  chiefly  in  separalingthehull  from  the 
kernel,  and  mashing  the  kernel  into  a  pulp.  Any  per- 
son having  waterworks  can  have  the  whole  machinery, 
including  the  press  and  privilege  at  about  $300;  this  in- 
cludes all  expenses  of  making  and  putting  up  the  works 
— the  power  requisite  must  be  sufficient  for  a  small 
pair  of  stones. 

In  a  matter  of  this  kind  my  feelings  are  in  opposition 


tention  you  have  paid  to  the  property  and  civil  rights  of    to  a  monopoly  nf  the   right,  but  having  works  for  ma- 
the  people.  Be  pleased  to  communicate  our  sentiments    king  oil  on  my  farm,  I  thought  it  would  greatly  enha: 
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their  value  by  having  an  exclusive  right  for  my  own 
neij,'hborliooil;  toother  places  I  will  give  it  on  very 
reasoniible  terms. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  thought  it  right  to  ap- 
ply for  a  patent;  I  have  nqt  thought  of  any  price  for  the 
privilege  as  yet,  but  it  sh;ill  be  so  lu'.v  as  not  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  any  person  using  It. 

From  these  hints  you  may  be  able  to  satisfy  your  cor- 
respondei\ts,  or  if  you  please  to  refer  Ihem  to  me,  I  will 
give  full  information  to  any  of  them  with  pleasure. — 
The  ease  with  which  the  crop  is  grown,  and  its  splen- 
did appearance  in  a  field,  are  strong  recommendations 
if  even  its  value  should  be  far  less  than  I  anticipate. 

I  will  take  the  liberty  of  giving  you  hints  for  publica- 
tion as  I  progress,  either  in  tlie  cultivation  or  making  the 
oil  from  time  to  time. 

On  my  return,  which  will  be  tm  Monday,  T  will  send 
you  some  bottles  of  the  oil  which  you  can  try,  *i^her 
for  burning  or  other  uses. 

With  great  regard,  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

Chas.  a.  Barsitz. 


METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE. 

According  to  Fahrenheit,  in  the  shade,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  weather  at  Mauch  Chunk  was  as  follows,  du- 
ring-the  time  specified. 


Date. 

1830 

JULY. 
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Between  5  &*7,  A .  M.  1943  is  the  number  of  degrees 
of  the  Thermometer  during  the  month. 
Dots, 
1943-;-30=644-   Between  5  and  7,  -A.VL 
2575-i-31  =  83--l-   At  Noon. 
25974-31  =  77+   At  Sunset. 
—  Days. 
224— 3 =74+ Average. 
Quantity  of  Rain  that  fell 73 

Violent  Storm. — During   the-  violent   thunder  storm 
which  occurred  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  the  1st  inst. 


of  seven  or  eight  individuals,  were  all  In  the  house  at 
the  time,  pot  one  of  tltem  received  any  material  injury. 
The  house  was  defended  iiy  a  Ighlning  rod,  extend- 
ing from  several  feet  above  the  top  of  the  chimney  to 
the  ground,  but  did  not  penetrate  much  below  the  sur- 
face. \  few  feet  from  ihe  ground,  this  rod  was  attach- 
ed to  the  wall  by  an  iron  staple  considerably  greater  in 
its  diameter  Ihan  the  rod  itself.  The  electric  fluid  ap- 
pears to  have  been  altracted  by  this  rod,  and  conducted 
safely  [along  until  it  arrived  at  the  staple  above  alluded 
to,  when  it  left  its  downward  course,  and  proceeding  in 
the  direction  of  the  staple  it  burst  its  way  through  the 
wall  into  the  adjoining  parlor,  passing  in  its  course 
through  a  closet  containing  a  large  quantity  of  China, 
most  of  which  Was  broken  to  pieces;  thence  into  a  hea- 
vy sofa;  which  was  ripped  up,  thrown  into  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  finally  passed  out  of  the  front  door, 
which  was  very  much  sliattered,  and  a  part  of  the  pan- 
nelling  carried  nearly  forty  feet  fi'om  the  house.  The 
windows,  chairs  anil  other  furniture  of  the  room  were 
much  broken  and  shattered  over  the  floor.  It  is  some- 
what extraordinary,  that  within  a  iaw  feet  of  the  side 
of  the  house  to  which  the  conductor  was  attached, 
stood  a  large  tree,  many  feet  higher,  and  almost  over- 
shadowing the  upper  extremity  of  the  conducting  rod:- 
ihis  tree  escaped  unscathed. 

Before  concluding  this  narration,  I  will  just  bring  into 
notice  two  circumstances  in  connection  with  it,  Ihecon- 
-sideratinn  of  which  may  lead  to  results  of  practical  utili- 
ty. The  first  is,  that  the  electric  fluid  must  have  been 
powerfully  drawn  to  the  point  of  the  conductor  from 
among  the  very  leaves  and  branches  of  tile  tree  which 
surrounded  and  ovei  topped  it; — thus  furnishing  another 
very  strong  proof  of  the  great  utility  of  these  rods  in 
preserving  our  beildingsfrom  theeffect  of  this  powerful 
and  subtle  agent. 

Tlie  second,  is  the  fact  of  the  fluid  travelling  safely 
along  the  conductor  until  it  reached  the  staple,  which 
being  larger  than  the  rod,  afforded  greater  facility  for 
its  passage,  and  hence  turned  the  whole  violence  of  the 
stream  upon  the  walls  of  the  house.  In  this  instance^ 
as  in  mosr  others  which  I  have  examined,  the  conduct- 
j  ing  rod  was  suffered  to  pass  immediately  in  contact 
\  with  the  metalic  staples  by  which  it  was  seciu'ed  tc  the 
wall.  Thisshould  never  be  the  case,  but  to  avoid  all 
danger,  tlie  rod,  where  it  passes  through  the  staples, 
I  or  other  fastenings,  should  be  surrounded  by  some  non- 
conducting substance,  or  at  least  be  prevented  f.  om 
touching  the  metallic  fastenings. 

One  other  circumstalfce  iiTiportant  to  the  efficacy  of 
I  the  rod,  is  that  its  continuity  be  preserved  throughout 
I  its  whole  length,  and  that  it  be  inserted  several  feet  be- 
llow the  surface  of  the  ground,  inclining  a  little  from 
I  the  foundation  of  the  building.  It  may  not  be  unne- 
j  cessary  to  mention,  that  in  the  chamber  immediately 
over  the  room  which  was  so  shattered  by  the  lightning, 
j  several  of  the  members  of  the  family  were  sitting  at  the 
time,  and  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  is,  that  Joseph 
Wistar,  himself,  just  before  tho  house  was  struck,  went 
to  the  parlor  door  with  the  view  of  lying  down  upon 
the  soh»,  but  finding  he  could  not  open  it  withtmt  some 
diflficuhy,  owing  to  a  triflin5  derangement  of  the  latch, 
he  turned  away  and  went  up  to  one  of  the  chambers, 
where  he  w.as  reposing  when  the  house  was  struck,  and 
the  very  sofa  upon  which  he  intended  to  have  reclin- 
ed, was  literally  torn  to  pieces. — Mmer.  Daily  Adver. 

%  The  Delaware  Canal. — The  work  on  the  Delaware 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  from  Bristol  to  Eas- 
ton  is  rapidly  progres-ing.  A  few  sections  remain  to 
be  finished;  but  it  is  thought  the  work  « ill  be  entirely 
completed  this  season.  FromNewhope  to  Bristol,  25 
miles  the  work  has  been  principally  done  for  some 
time,  and  the  water  was  let  into  the  canal  at   Newhope 


the  dwelling  house  of  Juscph  Wistar,  in  Lower  Dublin  !  from  the  Delaware  river,  week  before  List.  The  water 
township,  about  eleven  miles  from  this  city,  was  struck  i  had  got  as  far  down  as  Morrisvillc,  15  miles,  when  our 
by  the  lightening;  and  although  the  family,    consisting    post  rider  crossed  It  on  Wednesday  morning.     The  po- 
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Lawtonvllle.^SeveT&X  fine  houses  are  erecting  at  this 
place,  which  will,  when  completed,  rank  among  the 
largest  and  b^est  in  our  vicinity.  lb. 

Weextractthis  weekaportionofavery  interesting  ar- 
ticle modestly  styled  'nolcs  on  the  provincial  literature 
of  Pa.'  from  the  first  volume  of  transactions  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  subject  of  na- 
tional pride  and  exultation,  that  the  first  settlers  of 
Pennsylvania,  were  so  zealous  in  the  cause  of  literature. 
An  elementary  school,  it  appears,  was  established  the 
same  year  with  the  arrival  of  M'illiam  Penn,  and  four 
years  after,  a  printing  press  was  in  operation,  'sowing 
broad  cast,'  to  use  Mr.  Wharton's  language,  the  seeds 
oflJt^Jowledge  and  virtue.  So  early  an  introduction  of 
the  latter  engine  of  morality,  intelligence  and  refine- 
ment, has  no  parallel  in  the  colonial  history  of  North 
America. — Stronger  evidence  of  the  character  of  our 
provincial  ancestors,  need  not  be  adduced.  A  desire 
to  propagate  learning  and  advance  the  cause  of  virtue, 
can  exist  in  minds  only,  in  which  they  have  been  habit- 
ually cultivated  and  cherished. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  amusing  account  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bar,  which  we  publish  to-day,  extracted 
from  Mr.  Watson's  Annals.  The  portraitures  will  be  re- 
cognized as  generally  accurate.  We  may  incidentally 
observe  of  the  book  in  question,  that  the  errors  which 
have  been  discovered  in  it,  are  such  as  can  easily  be 
rectified  in  another  edition.  These,  though  minute,  are 
nevertheless  important,  if  wc  would  preserve  facts — not 
give  currency  to  fiction.  Exemption  from  mistake  in 
to  introduce  the  silk  worm  into  this  section  of  Pennsyl-  I  a  performance  so  various  and  diversified  in  its  contents, 
vania,  andwe  do  most  cordially  congratulate  our  much  |  ^vould  be  miraculous;  particularly  as  many  of  the  anec- 
dotes were  orally  related  to  the  author — a  mode  of  com- 


rous  state  of  the  ground  in  that  neighbourhood,  how- 
ever, will  prevent  it  progressing  much  farther  for  some 
time.  We  are  informed  that  there  have  fewer  leaks 
■taken  place  than  is  usual,  upon  the  first  letting  in  of 
water  to  a  new  canal.  On  Saturday  the  31st  July,  a 
Company  of  about  forty  persons,  made  an  excursion 
from  New-Hope,  in  a  boat  drawn  by  a  horse,  four  or  five 
miles  down  the  canali  they  returned  highly  pleased  with 
the  trip.  The  low  state  of  the  river  at  this  time  pre- 
vents the  w.iter  being  raised  in  the  canal  more  than 
about  2^  feet,  as  far  down  as  the  first  lock,  which  is  si.\ 
miles  We  are  informed  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
struct a  dam  at  New-Hope  so  as  to  raise  the  water  suf- 
ficient for  feeding  the  canal  from  that  place  to  Bristol, 
as  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  the  water  in  the 
Lehigh  will  be  suflticient  for  the  canal  above  New- 
hope. 

We  were  pleased  to  find  the  great  improvement 
which  has  been  made  in  the  river  road.  In  many  places 
the  canal  having  to  be  made  where  the  road  run,  all 
travelling  has  been  stopped  for  some  time  above  New- 
hope.  It  is  now  so  far  completed  that  the  River  line  of 
of  Stages  travel  the  road  from  New-Hope  to  Easton 
with  perfect  safety;  it  is  considerably  wider  than  it  for- 
merly was,  and  lor  many  miles  runs  along  the  upper 
bank  of  the  Canal.  We  do  not  know  of  another  road 
of  the  same  extent,  in  this  part  of  the  Country,  which 
presents  so  many  attractions,  tothe  lover  of picturesqvie 
scenery  as  this  doe.=.  The  canal  and  river  Delaware 
on  one  side,  and  the  high  projecting  rocks  on  the  other, 
and  occasionally  an  ejitended  plain  of  great  fertilit),  are 
constantly  presenting  objects  worthy  of  notice  and  ad- 
miration.— Bucks  Co.  Intel. 

President  Mden,  of  Alleghany  college  has  politely 
fiivouredthe  editor  with  a  pleasing  specimen  of  the  co- 
coons, formed  by  about  2000  silk  worms,  under  his 
management,  this  season,  in  the  college  edifice. — This, 
we  believe  is  the  first  essay,  which  has  ever  been  made 


esteemed  friend  and  the  public  at  large,  on  the  sue 
cess  which  has  attended  his  effort.  The  f.ict  is  thus  de-  | 
monstrated,  that  silk  may  be  manufactured  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  other  regions  of  the  republic. — The  cocoons, 
we  learn,  weigh  at  the  rate  of  400  to  a  pound.  Ten 
pounds  of  cocoons  will  make  a  pound  of  raw,  or  three 
quarters  of  a  pound,  of  finished  silk. — Crawford  Mes. 

DIED, 

At  Charleston,  S.  C.  on  the  26th  of  Junt,  Capt.  John 
Williamson,  a  native  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
early  espoused  the  revolutionary  cause,  and  by  his  per- 
sonal infiuence  raised  and  equipped  a  uniform  company 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  with  which  he  proceeded  to 
Philadelphia,  and  entered  into  the  State  service.  Whilst 
on  the  frontiers  of  New  York,  he  was  appointed  Quar- 
ter-master— but  when  Congress  undertook  the  organi- 
zation of  all  the  troops,  the  Captain  not  receiving  a  sta- 
tion, he  emigrated  to  tlie  South,  where  he  entered  into 
mercantile  enterjjrise,  with  various  success  at  first,  but 
finally  retired  with  an  ample  fortune — part  of  which,  at 
times,  during  life,  he  disposed  of,  in  his  own  peculiar 
way,  for  benevolent  and  useful  purposes.  He  was  bro- 
ther to  the  Hon.  Hugh  Williamson,  who  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  his  country  through  Dr.  Franklin, 
while  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  in  detecting  the  dupli- 
city of  Governor  Hutchinson.  The  Captain  died  of  an 
inflammation  of  the  intestines,  in  his  79ih  jear. 

Bail  Hood  Carriages. — A  daily  communication  be- 
tween our  place  and  the  towiis  on  the  Schuylkill  Valley 
Rail-road  has  been  formed  by  carriages  tt)  Port  Carbon, 
and  from  thence  by  cars  up  ihe  rail-road.  This  is  a 
great  convenience,  antKit  promises  to  become  a  favor- 
ite trip  for  parties  of  pleasure,  and  strangers  vlsling  our 
borough. — Miiw  'a  Journal. 


munication,  in  every  repect,  liable  to  exception  and  dis- 
trust. 

We  perceive  by  the  last  number  of  the  Foieign  Quar- 
terly Review  of  London,  that  a  Foreign  Review  and 
Miscellany,  called,  Antolngia- Staniera,  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Turin.  This  work  is  devoted  to  matter  of 
general  interest  selected  from  the  foreign  periodicals 
ijbridging  such  as  are  too  long,  and  mutilating  others  the 
sentiments  of  which  do  not  accord  with  the  narrow 
views  of  the  censorship.  Among  the  English  articles 
of  the  number  issued,  is  one  from  the  North  American 
Review,  on  the  principles  of  Elocution.  Our  readers 
may  recollect  the  excellent  article  with  that  title,  the 
principal  part  of  which  is  a  survey  of  Dr.  James  Rush's 
Philosophy  of  the  human  voice.  It  is  contained  in  the 
July  No.  for  1829.  The  selection  of  that  article,. shows 
that  the  book  reviewed,  notwithstanding  its  neglect  at 
home,  is  destined  to  attain  a  proper  degree  of  cele- 
brity in  every  coitntry  where  the  merits  of  originality, 
and  usefuluess  have  a  due  appreciation. 
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31e7noirs  of  the  Hislorkal  Suciely  of  Fennsylvania. 

KOTKS    ON      THE 

PROVINCIAL  LITEKATURE  OF  PENNSYL'A. 

By  Thomas  I.  Whabton,  Esq.. 

[Concluded  from  page  140] 

The  subject  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  agitated 
the  public  mind  of  Pennsylvania  very  early  in  its  colo- 
nial life,  and  sent  men  to  the  press  with  a  long'  succes- 
sion of  pamphlets.  Before  the  end  of  the  17th  centu- 
ry, George  Keith  published  an  essay  against  the  traffic 
in  slaves,  the  first  remonstrance  that  this  country  gave 
birth  to.  Dr.  Franklin  says  in  a  letter  dated  November 
4th  1789,  "I  find  by  an  old  pamphlet  in  my  possession 
that  George  Keith  near  an  hundred  years  ago,  wrote  a 
paper  agamst  the  practice  of  slave  holding,  said  to  be 
"given  forth  by  the  appointment  of  the  meeting  held 
by  him  at  Philip  James's  house  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia about  the  year  1693,"  &c.  "And  about  the  year 
1728,  or  1729,  (Franklin  continues)  I  myself  printed  a 
a  book  for  Ralph  Sandiford  another  of  your  friends  of 
this  city,  against  keeping  negroes  in  slavery;  two  edi- 
tions of  which  he  distributed  gratis.  And  about  the 
year  1736,  1  printed  another  book  on  the  same  subject 
for  Benjamin  Lay,  who  also  professed  being  one  of  your 
friends,"  &c.  The  lives  of  Sandiford  and  Lay,  and  of 
Anthony  Benezet,  another  distinguished  labourer  in  the 
same  cause  have  been  written  by  a  gentleman*  in  no 
wise  inferior  to  either  of  them  in  singleness  of  heart  and 
devotion  to  the  public  good,  and  whose  philanthropy 
is  rendered  more  useful  to  his  fellow  citizens  as  well  as 
honorable  to  himself  by  subjection  to  the  discipline 
of  abetter  regulated  common  sense  than  seems  always 
to  have  governed  the  labourers  in  this  vineyard.  The 
tone  and  temper  in  wliich  ihese  memoirs  are  written, 
and  their  literary  execution  gives  us  reason  to  regret 
that  their  excellent  author  has  not  continued  his  labours, 
and  furnished  us  with  biograpliies  of  some  more  I'enn- 
sylvanians.  Sandiford,  Lay,  and  Benezet,  were  the  prin- 
cipal ante-revolutionary  writers  on  the  subject  of  sla- 
very. The  first  was  a  native  of  Liverpool  in  England, 
and  came  to  Philadelphia  while  a  youth.  His  early 
years  were  passed  as  a  seaman;  in  which  cipacity  he 
visited  the  West  Indies.  In  1729  he  published  the 
work  to  which  Franklin  alludes,  and  which  in  the  fash- 
ion of  the  day  then  entitled  -'Ihe  Mystery  of  Iniquity 
or  a  brief  examination  of  the  practice  of  the  times."  He 
died  in  1733,  at  Lower  Dublin,  in  the  county  of  Phila- 
delphia. Benjamin  Lay,  who  went  a  step  beyond  him 
in  enthusiasm,  was  born  in  1677,  in  Essex  County,  Eng- 
land, like  Sandiford  was  a  sailor  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  and  came  to  Philadelphia  at  the  age  of  54,  where 
he  soon  began  to  testify  with  an  equal  degree  of  zeal 
against  eating  meat  and  holding  slaves.  In  1737,  he 
published  his  first  pamphlet  against  slavery,  which  was 
followed  by  many  others,  all  circulated  gratis.  His 
enthusiasm  on  this  subject  was  excessive, and  often  very 
annoying  to  others;  but  his  antl-carniverous  system 
came  near  proving  fatal  to  himself;  fer  attempting  to 
fast  in  imitation  of  the  Saviour,  he  was  reduced  almost 
to  tlie  gates  of  death  The  good  sense  of  his  friends 
saved  him,  and  he  lived  to  the   patriarchal  age  of  82. — 


The  life  of  Anthony  Benezet  was  more  diversified  by 
incidents,  and  is  better  known  than  those  of  his  prede- 
cessor in  the  same  cause;  to  which  he  devoted  almost 
his  entire  life,  and  his  utmost  abilities,  with  surprising 
constancy  and  zeal.  Born  in  France  in  1713,  he  came 
to  Philadelphia  at  the  age  of  18;  where,  after  passing 
several  years,  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  he 
became  impressed  with  the  subject  of  African  slavery. 
In  1762,  he  published  his  "account  of  that  part  of  Afri- 
ca inhabited  by  the  Negroes."  Many  other  works  on 
this  and  religious  topics  were  successfully  put  forth  by 
him,  which  all  bore  the  stamp  ofhis  mind,  strength,  sim- 
plicity, and  order.  He  attained  an  enviable  height  in 
the  estimation  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  died  in  1784, 
aged  71. 

The  year  1732,  gave  birth  to  David  Rittenhouse,  a 
man  who  is  deservedly  ranked  among  those  benefactors 
and  ornameuts  of  this  country,  by  whom  her  character 
is  elevated  anddistinguislied.  He  was  born  at  German- 
town  in  the  County  of  Pliiladelphia,  and  was  the  son  of 
a  respectable  farmer.  His  fondness  for  mathematical 
science  was  displayed  at  the  early  age  of  14,  and  while 
he  was  literally  at  the  plough, the  handles  of  which  were 
covered  with  his  calculations;  and  at  the  age  of  17, 
without  foreign  assistance,  he  constructed  a  complete 
clock.  Astronomy  next  became  the  subject  of  his  in- 
quiries, and  jjrocuring  a  few  books,  he  soon  made  a 
wonderful  progress.  In  1768,  he  completed  his  first 
orrery,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Jefferson  observed,  that 
"as  an  artist  he  had  exhibited  as  great  proofs  of  mechan- 
ic genius,  as  the  world  had  ever  produced."  The  next 
year,  in  company  with  several  others,  a  committee  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  he  observed  the  transit  of  Venus.  His  report 
on  this  subject,  not  only  gave  satisfaction  to  the  friends 
of  science  in  this  country,  but  obtained  the  applause  of 
foreign  astronomers.  In  1775,  he  delivered  the  annu- 
al oration  before  the  Philosophical  Society,  in  which  he 
exhibited  both  his  attachment  to,  and  profound  know- 
ledge of  Ihe  science  of  astronomy,  and  the  soundness  of 
his  principles  as  a  patriot.  The  subsequent  part  ofhis 
life  is  well  known,  and  falls  without  the  limits  of  this 
sketch.  He  died  in  June  1796,  having  tasted  a  full 
measure  of  the  public  honor  and  respect.  "On  the 
whole,"  says  a  foreign  writer,  "as  a  philosopher  and 
man  of  science,  America  has  not  produced  any  one  su- 
perior to  David  Rittenhouse.  To  the  principle  of  liber- 
ty, he  was  invariably  attached,  his  philanthropy  was 
universal  and  rendered  him  a  friend  to  the  whole  hu- 
man race  without  distinction  of  country,  color,  or  com- 
plexion. In  private  life,  amiable  and  unassuming;  in 
public,  a  constant  and  firm  assertor  of  the  rights  of 
man."* 

In  the  year  1734 — 5,  another  religious  controversy 
produced  another  litter  of  pamphlets.  It  seems  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hemphill,  pastor  of  onc,of  the  Presbyterian 
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•Roberts  Vaux,  Esq. 
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*Most  of  the  facts  here  stated  are  taken  from  the 
life  of  Rittenhouse  by  William  Barton  of  Lancaster;  a 
work  which  although  exhibiting  perhaps  too  ostenta- 
tious a  display  of  learning,  is  yet  pleasingly  written,  and 
contains  many  valuable  facts  illustrative  of  the  political 
and  literary  history  of  Pennsylvania. 
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meetings,  had  prenclied  divers  popular  sermons,  incul- 
cating the  duly  of  good  worlis;  but  which  on  being 
tried  by  the  test  of  orthodoxy  were  found  wanting. — 
Accordingly,  he  was  suspended  from  his  clerie:d  func- 
tions by  a  commissioner  of  the  Synod;  but  continued 
nevertheless  to  preach  in  public,  In  July  1735,  *'he 
preached  twice  to  a  very  numerous  congregation,  at 
the  house  where  the  assembly  used  to  meet."  Several 
essAyspro  and  con  were  published.  Dr.  Franklin  him- 
self entered  the  list  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hemphill,  with 
two  pamphlets,  besides  a  very  ingenious  article  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue,  between  two  members  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  which  appeared  in  the  gazette  of 
April  1735.  Mr.  Hemphill,  though  a  taking  preacher, 
was  an  indifferent  writer;  and  after  a  little  while  it  was 
discovered  that  the  eloquent  sermons  which  he  preach- 
ed, were  not  really  his  own  performances,  hut  borrow- 
ed literally  from  other  divines.  Upon  which  discovery 
he  took  his  departure  in  quest  of  better  fortune,  and 
probably  in  search  of  critics,  with  sliorter  memories 
than  those  of  Philadelphia. 

Political  pamphlets  and  essays  abounded  in  theyeafs 
1764  and  1765.  Tiie  great  questions  of  the  expedien- 
cy of  changing  the  form  of  goverment  from  a  proprieta- 
ry to  a  regal  one  was  one  of  the  first  discussed.  Then 
came  the  subject  of  the  Indian  massacre  in  Lancaster 
county,  and  the  question  of  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment towards  this  race.  And  lastly,  the  right  to  call 
upon  the  citizens  to  bear  arms;  and  as  involved  in  this 
the  doctrine  of  the  lawfulness  of  war,  and  the  e,\pedien- 
cy  of  the  system  of  government  pursued  by  the  Qua- 
kers, were  vigorously  contested.  The  principal  writers 
were  Dr.  Franklin,  Joseph  Galloway,  John  D'nkinson 
and  Dr.  Smith.  Franklin  opposed  the  proprietary  in. 
terest,  and  in  consequence  thereof,  at  the  election  in 
1764,  lost  his  seat  in  the  house  which  he  had  held  for 
fourteen  j-ears.  The  interest  which  the  contest  exci- 
ted, is  proved  by  the  number  of  pamphlets  published 
on  ihese  questions.  No  fewer  than  thirteen  published 
in  one  year,  (1764,)  remain  in  the  collection  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  Tlie  injposition  of 
the  Stamp  Act  produced,  as  may  be  supposed,  great 
activity  in  the  press.  The  chief  writer  was  John  Dick- 
inson, who  acquired  great  distinction  at  this  period,  and 
of  whose  Farmer's  Letters,  Dr.  Ramsey  says,  that  in  this 
work,  "he  may  be  said  to  have  sown  the  seeds  of  the 
revolution."  The  celebrated  petiiion  to  the  King-,  and 
other  memorials  adopted  by  Congress,  attest  the  sliarp- 
ness  ot  his  pen,  and  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  and  he  was 
no  less  distinguished  for  his  miscellaneous  knowledge 
and  cultivated  taste.  He  died  at  Wilmington  on  the 
15th  of  February,  1808,  at  an  advanced  age.  His  po- 
litical writings  were  collected  and  published  in  2  Vols. 
8vo.  in  1810. 

The  name  of  Francis  Hopkinson  is  more  identified 
with  the  revolutionary,  than  with  the  provincial  history 
of  the  State;  but  in  sketching  out  the  literature  of  the 
province,  he  must  not  be  omitted.  A  poet,  a  wit,  a  pat- 
riot, a  chemist,  a  mathematician,  and  a  judge  of  the  ad- 
mirality;  his  character  was  composed  ofa  happ3'  union 
of  qualities  and  endowments,  commonly  supposed  to 
be  discordant;  and  with  the  humour  of  Swift  &  Rabelais, 
he  was  always  found  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  social 
order.  His  publications  were  chiefly  of  a  fugitive  nature, 
and  originally  appeared  in  the  Magazines  and  Newspa- 
pers. They  are  admirable  in  their  way,  and  he  is  equal- 
ly great  in  exposing  the  formalities  and  pedantry  of  sci- 
ence, and  in  ridicuhng  the  absurd  pretensions  of  his 
country's  oppressors.  (Jf  Ihese  productions,  the  most 
celebrated  are  The  Salt  Box;  a  specimen  of  collegiate 
examination;  The  Battle  of  the  Kegs;  The  essay  on 
Whitewashing,  and  the  New  Roof,  an  excellent  piece 
in  favour  of  the  Constitution  of  1788.  His  works,  in- 
cluding his  judicial  decisions,  were  after  his  death  col- 
lected and  pubhshed  in  three  volumes.     Francis  Hop- 


kinson  was  born  in  Philadelphia   in  1737,  and  died  in 
his  native  city  on  the  9lh  of  May,  1791. 

In  the  year  1760,'the  Rev.  Andrew  Burnaby,  Vicar  of 
Greenwich,  in  England,  travelled  through  the  (then) 
colonies,  and  in  the  course  of  his  journey  visited  Phila- 
delphia. On  his  return,  he  published  an  account  of  his 
tour  in  a  small  quarto  volume,  which  is  among  the 
Franklin  pampldits,  at  the  Athenaum.  He  speaks 
thus  of  Philadelphia,  "arts  and  sciences  are  yet  in  their 
infancy.  There  are  some  few  who  have  discovered  a 
taste  for  music  and  painting;  and  philosophy  seems  rot 
only  to  have  made  a  consider.able  progress  already,  but 
to  be  daily  gaining  ground.  The  Library  Society  is  an 
excellent  institution  for  propagating  a  taste  for  litera- 
ture; and  the  College  well  calculated  to  form  and  culti- 
vate it.  This  last  institulicm  is  erected  on  an  admirable 
plan,  and  is  by  far  the  best  school  for  learning  through- 
out America.  It  has  been  chiefly  raised  by  contributions, 
and  its  present  fund  is  about  £10,000,  Pennsylvania 
money.  An  account  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Smith's 
(the  President's)  discourses.  The  Quakers  also  have  an 
Academy  for  instructing  their  youth  in  classical  learn- 
ing, and  practical  mathematics:  there  are  three  teachers, 
and  about  seventy  boys  in  it.  Besides  these,  there  are 
several  schools  in  the  province  for  the  Dutch  and  other 
foreign  children;  and  a  considerable  one  is  going  to  be 
erected  at  Germantown." 

In  1774,  was  published  in  Philadelphia,  a  small  work, 
entitled  "Observations  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  Literary, 
Moral,  and  Religious,  in  a  series  of  original  Letters, 
written  by  a  gentleman  of  foreign  extraction,  who  re- 
sided some  time  in  Philadelphia,"  The  author  was  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Duche,  an  Episcopal  Clergyman,  who  is  said 
by  Graydon  to  have  been  "a  weak  and  vain,  but  proba- 
bly not  a  bad  man."  He  engaged  in  the  early  part  of 
the  revolutionary  conflict:  was  a  whig  at  first,  but  when 
the  British  entered  Philadelphia,  changed  sides,  and 
wrote  an  insolent  and  presumptuous  letter  to  General 
Washington,  in  which  he  advises  him  to  renounce  what 
he  was  pleased  to  style,  "a  degenerate  cause."  He  al- 
so pubhshed  a  volume  of  Sermons.  The  signature  to 
his  series  of  letters  is  the  affected  name  of  Tamoc  Caspi- 
pina,  two  words  formed  by  the  first  letters  of  liis  cleric- 
al title.  The  Assistant  Minister  Of  Christ  Church  And 
St.  Peter's  In  Philadelphia,  In  North  America.  The 
1  literary  merit  of  these  letters  is  very  small.  The  obser- 
j  vations  are  extremely  trite  and  common-place,  and  they 
are  brought  up  in  support  of  the  most  obvious  princi- 
ples of  religion  and  morals.  l"he  author  gives  us  few 
particulars  of  the  state  of  things  in  Philadelphia.  He 
bears  testimony,  however,  to  the  love  of  letters,  which 
has  at  all  times  prevailed  among  us.  "You  would  be 
astonished,"  (he  s,ays  in  one  letter  p.  11,)  "at  the  gene- 
ral taste  for  books  which  prevails  among  all  orders  and 
ranks  of  people  in  this  city.  The  Librarian  (oftlie  city 
Library,)  assured  me,  that  for  one  person  of  distinction 
and  fortune,  there  were  twenty  tradesmen  that  frequent- 
ed this  Library."  And  in  a  subsequent  letter  "literary 
accomplishments  here  met  with  deserved  applause: 
such  is  the  prevailing  taste  for  books  of  every  kind,  that 
almost  every  man  is  a  reader,  and  by  pronouncing  sen- 
tences right  or  wrong  upon  the  various  publications 
that  come  in  his  way,  puts  himself  upon  a  level  in  point 
of  knowledge  with  these  several  authors."  Page  30. 
"Many  excellent  production  in  the  literary  way,  have 
been  published  here.  That  spirit  of  freedom  which  I 
i  have  already  mentioned,  has  given  birth  even  to  ora- 
tors and  poets,  many  of  whose  performances  1  have 
heard  and  read  with  the  highest  satisfaction." 

Pennsylvania  has  produced  her  full  share  of  poets. — 
Besides  those  I  have  already  mentioned,  must  be  re- 
corded, the  names  of  Beveridge,  Godfrey  and  Evans. 
In  the  year  1765,  was  published  a  volume  (the  first  of 
the  kind  printed  in  Philadelphia,)  of  Latin  poems.  The 
author,  John  Beveridge,   was  at  the  time  Professor  of 
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Languages  in  the  College  &  Academy  of  I*hilailelpliia> 

lO  which  station  he  was  appointed  in   1758.     He   was  a 

native  of  Scotland,   and  originally    tanght    a  school    in 

Edenburg.  Of  this  learned  person,  an  amusing  account  is 

given  by   Giaydon,  in  his   entertaining  memoirs   of  his 

own  life.     He  appears  to  have   possessed   an   accurate 

and  profound  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  languages, 
but  out  of  these  his  acquirements  wf  re   limited;  and  in 

knowledge  of  luiman  nalure,  he  seems  to  have  been 
about  on  a  par  with  Dominie  Sampson.  The  manage- 
ment of  a  school  of  seventy  or  eighty  boys  was  entli'ely 
beyond  his  powers,  although  he  was  nominally  assisted 
in  the  business  of  teaching  by  two  others.  His  collec- 
tion ofpoems,  which  was  published  by  subscription, 
was  entitled  "Epis/o/x  Pamiliares,  et  -ilia  Qusdam  Mis- 
cellanea." For  the  most  part,  these  pieces  are  written 
with  considerable  purity  and  elegance,  but  even  in  Eu- 
rope, where  a  greater  number  of  competent  readers  of 
Latin  poetry  exists,  they  would  probably  have  shared 
the  fate  they  have  met  with  here,  and 

"Yielded  to  the  wand  of  dull  oblivion." 
In  an  ingenious  poetical  address   to  John  I'enn,    the 
Professor  of  Latin  more  than  hints  that  a  conveyance  to    . 

him  in  fee  simple,  of  some  few  of  the  many  thousand  [  number  appeared  on  the  Ist  of  January,  ir4L  It  was 
acres  possessed  by  the  Penn  family,would  not  be  an  un-  continued  for  about  a  year.  A  copy  of  it  is  in  the  city 
suitable  reward  foi'  the  immortality  bestowed  upon  him  I  library.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  proceedings  of 
by  the  poet;  and  reminds  him,  that  without  the  aid  of!  the  English  parliament,  and  public  documents,  but  con- 
Virgil    and    Horace,   the  fame   of  Ajax  and    Mscenas,    tains  nevertheless  some  original   matter,  not  without  in- 


and  after  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  returned 
to  college,  where  he  applied  himself  so  assiduously  to 
the  study  of  philosophy  and  literature,  that  by  a  special 
vote  of  the  trustees  on  recommendation  of  the  faculty 
he  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  ahhough  he  had  not 
taken  the  previous  degree  ofl!.  A.  Immediately  after 
this  he  repaired  to  England  v;here  he  w.as  admitted  into 
holy  orders  by  Dr.  Terrick,  Bishop  ol'  London,  who  is 
said  to  have  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  his  essays 
on  theological  subjects.  He  returned  to  Philadelphia 
in  December,  1765,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  a  mission  at  Gloucester,  in  New  Jersey,  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed.  He  lived  only  long 
enough  to  show  his  fitness,  both  moral  and  menial,  for 
the  holy  office  he  had  undertaken,  and  closed  his  blame- 
less life  on  the  29th  of  October,  176",  dying  like  his 
friend  Godfrey,  who  preceded  him  only  four  years,  at  a 
very  early  age. 

The  first  ///eron/ journal  ever  published  in  any  part 
of  the  United  Srfates  appeared  in  Philadelphia.  This 
was  "The  GenAal  Magazine  and  Historical  Chronicle," 
printed  and  edited  by  Dr.    Franklin,  of  which  the  first 


would  have  travelled  but  a  little  way  out  of  their  own 
doors.  Notwithstanding  these  sagacious  suggestions 
poor  Beveridge  continued  to  ply  the  biich,  and  never, 
it  is  believed,  attained  that  independence  he  so  pathet- 
ically and  poetically  coveted. 

Of  Thomas  Godfrey,  the  poet  and  son  of  the  ingeni- 
ons  inventor  of  the  quadrant,  a  brief  memoir  has  been 
left  by  his  friend  Evans.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
in' 1736.  His  father  dying  when  he  was  very  young 
and  leaving  little  property  the  son  received  only  a  plain 

English  education,  but  displayed  in  his  early  years  that  i  Nichola  was  born  in  France  and  educated  in  Ireland. — 
talent  for  &  attachment  to  poetr\,which  was  the  delight  I  He  was  the  author  of  a  military  treatise,  written  at  the 
and  distinction  of  his  sliort  after  life.  He  is  said  also  to  !  commencement  of  the  revolution,  and  !  believe  attain- 
have  possessed  a  fine  ear  for  music  &  a  strong  inclination  I  ed  a  high  rank  in  the  Pennsylvania  Ine.  In  1771  was 
to  painting,  to  which  art  he  was  desirous  of  being  bred,  published  "The  Royal  Spiritual  Magazine  or  Christian's 
but  his  friends  ordered  otherwise.  He  was  apprenticed  1  Grand  Treasury:"  a  few  numbers  only  appeared.  Ill 
to  a  watch  maker,  but  devoted  all  his   leisure  hours  to  I  1?'"5  UohertAitken  printed"The  Pennsylvania  Magazine 


terest  at  the  present  day.  Another  journal  was  pub. 
lished  in  (he  same  year  by  Bradford,  entitled  'The 
American  Magazine,"  but  it  existed  only  two  months. 
In  1757,  Bradford  revived  it,  but  with  similar  success; 
for  only  three  numbers  were  pulilished.  In  1769  a 
small  periodical  work  of  little  wwth,  entitled  the  "Pen- 
ny Post,"  was  published  by  Benjamin  Mecom.  His 
design  was  to  piint  it  weekly,  but  it  was  in  fact  pub- 
lished at  irregular  periods.  Another  journal  under  the 
name  of  "The  American  Magazine,"  was  published  in 
1769,    by   Lewis  Nichola.     it   ended    with  the  year. — 


poetry,  and  tired  of  his  mechanical  employments  he  ob- 
tained a  lieutenant's  commission  in  the  Pennsvlvania 
forces,  raised  in  1758  for  the  expedition  against  fort  Du 


paign  was  over,  when  the  provincial  troops  were  dis- 
banded. The  succeediTig  spring  he  accepted  the  offer 
of  an  agency  in  North  Carolina,  where  he  remained 
3  years.     On  the  death  of  his  employer  he  returned  to 


or  American  Slonthly  Museuiu."  Thomas  Paine  was 
editor,  and  one  of  the  principal  wrlteis  for  this  journal. 
Many  of  the  articles  bear  the  impress  of  his  powerful 


Quesne,  in  which   station   he  continued  until  the  cam-    writing,  and  the  journal  is  on  other  accounts  one  of  the 


best  which  appeared  before  the  Revolution. 

The  activity  of  the  press  of  Philadelphia    before   the 
revolution,  and  the  general  dlfFusion  of  a  literary  taste 


Philadelphia,  where  he  obtained  the  station  of  supercar- i  is  proved  by  the  large  number  offterary  productions 
go  in  a  small  vessel  to  New  Providence.  Here  he  re-  ijftlie  period  yet  extant.  It  is  not  possible  now,  per- 
mained  several  months,  and  then  sailed  .igain  for  North  haps,  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  that  were  published, 
Carolina,  wher^  in  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  he  died  but  it  may  surprise  many  to  learn  that  there  are  in  the 
of  a  bilious  malignant  fever.     His  death    took  place  in  :  city  library  no  fewer   than  459    works  printed  in  Phila- 


August,  1763,  in  the  27tli  year  of  his  age.  His  poems 
are  highly  praised  by  hisbiographer.who  extols  in  glow- 
ing language  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  the 
warmth  of  his  heart,  and  the  strength  of  his  friendship . 

The  Reverend  Nathaniel  Evans,  Minister  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church,  and  Missionary  to  Glou- 
cester county,  N.  Jersey,  published  a  volume  ofpoems 
in  1770,  most  of  which  may  be  read  now  with  pleasure. 
If  not  remarkable  for  energy  or  originalltv,  the  vivida 
tiiS  ammi,  they  are  smooth  and  poTished,  and  indicate 
the  possession  of  a  refined  taste  and  lively  imagination. 
From  a  short  memoir  of  him,  which  I  have  seen,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  in  1742,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  academy  then  newly  institu- 
ted. After  spending  six  years  in  this  institution,  his 
friends  withdrew  him  and  placed  him  in  a  counting 
house.     He   devoted  his  time  however   to  the  muses, 


deiphia  before  the  revolution.  Of  these,  425  are  original 
books  and  pamphlets,  and  34  reprints  of  foreign  books 
and  pamphlets.  Many  weie  doubtless  printed  which 
were  never  purchased  for  the  library,  and  some  that 
were  in  the  library  have  been  lost  or  destroyed.  Per- 
haps one  third  might  safely  be  added  to  the  number  in 
the  library,  which  would  give  upwards  of  600  for  the 
number  of  works  printed  in  the  province. 

In  the  year  1768  Robert  Bell,  who  did  a  good  deal  for 
literature  in  his  way,  came  to  Philadelphia.  He  was  a 
Scotsman  by  birth  but  had  lived  several  years  in  Dub- 
lin, as  a  bookseller,  in  which  capacity  he  was  some 
time  the  partner  of  George  Alexander  Stevens,  so  well  ■ 
known  for  his  humour  and  facetiousness.  Bell  first  es- 
tablished  himself  as  a  book  auctioneer,  and  afterwards 
as  a  bookseller.  In  1772  he  undertook  a  stupendous 
enterprise  for  the  time,   the   reprinting  of  Blackstone's 
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Commentaries,  in  foui-  volumes,  octavo;  with  a  supple- 
ment in  a  fifth  volume.  A  liberal  subscription  however 
rewarded  his  exertions,  and  he  shortly  afterwai-ds  pub- 
lished a  second  edition  of  Blaclsstone  in  quarto,  and 
editions  of  Robertson's  Ch.irles  the  Fifth,  and  of  Fergu- 
son's Essay  on  Civil  Society,  besides  minor  works.  He 
was  also  publisher  of  the  original  edition  of  F.iine's  cele- 
brated pamphlet  Common  Sense.  It  is  said  that  Paine 
was  at  one  time  in  Bell's  employ  as  a  clerk.  After  the 
war  broke  out.  Bell,  finding  his  regular  business  as  a 
bookseller  interrupted,  resumed  that  of  selling  at  auc- 
tion; and  travelled  from  New  Hampshire  to  Virginia 
with  books  for  sale.  In  the  course  of  one  of  these  ex- 
peditions, he  died  at  Richmond  in  Virginia,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1784.  In  business  he  was  perfectly  fair  and  up- 
riglit,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  pleasant  compan- 
ion. He  had  a  vein  of  eccentricity  however  in  his  com- 
position, which  appeared  sometimes  in  his  advertise- 
ments. Those  fop  sale  at  auction  were  commonly  head- 
ed: "Jewells  and  Diamonds  to  be  sold  or  sacrificed  by 
Robert  Bell,  humble  provedore  to  the  sentimentalists." 
Announcing  Blackstone's  Commentarlfes  and  other 
books  to  be  published  by  subscription,"  he  invites  the 
ptjblicin  these  words:  "Intentional  encouragers,  who 
wislvfor  a  participation  of  this  sentimental'  banquet,  are 
requested  to  send  their  names  to  Robert  Bell,"  Sec. 

Literature  and  science  received  ample  encouragement, 
both  by  words  and  deeds,  from  the  provincial  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania.  Before  one  English  foot  had 
been  placed  on  the  soil  of  the  colony,  the  venerable 
and  illustrious  founder  issued  a  manifesto,  containing 
tile  soundest  doctrines  of  political  philosophy,  and  the 
most  convincing  reasons  in  support  of  them.  The  fol- 
lowing passages  deserve  to  be  constantly  borne  in  mind 
in  every  district  of  this  country.  "Governments  like 
clocks  go  from  the  motion  men  give  them;  and  as 
governments  are  made  and  moved  by  men,  so  by  them 
tliey  are  ruined  too.  Wherefore  governments  rather  de- 
pend upon  men  than  men  upon  governments.  Let 
men  be  good  and  the  government  cannot  be  bad;  if  it 
be  ill  they  will  cure  it.  But  if  men  be  bad  let  the  go- 
vernment be  ever  so  good  they  will  endeavour  to  warp 
and  spoil  it  to  their  turn.  That  therefore  which  makes 
a  good  constitution  must  keep  it,  viz.  men  of  wisdom 
and  virtue,  qualities  that  because  they  descend  not  with 
worldly  inheritances  must  be  carefully  propagated  by 
a  virtuous  educationof  youtli;for  which  after  ages  will  owe 
more  to  the  care  and  prudence  of  founders,  ind  the  suc- 
cessive magistracy,  than  to  their  parents  for  their  pri- 
vate patrimonies." 

The  12th  article  of  the  Frame  of  Government,provides 
in  express  terms,  "That  the  governor  and  provincial 
council  shall  erect  and  order  public  schools,  and  en- 
courage and  reward  the  authors  of  useful  sciences,  and 
laudable  inventions  in  the  province."  Among  the 
committee  into  which  the  provincial  council  was  to  be 
divided,  was  "a  committee  of  manners,  education  and 
arts,  that  all  wicked  and  scandalous  living  may  be  pre- 
vented, and  that  youth  may  be  successively  trained  up 
in  virtue,  and  useful  knowledge,  and  arts."  Such 
were  the  sentiments  entertained  at  the  outset  of  the  gov- 
ernment,and  the  provisions  for  enforcing  them.  The 
same  principles  appear  to  have  been  cherished  at  every 
stage  of  the  colonial  history,  of  which  one  example  has 
already  been  given  in  the  extract  from  the  character  of 
the  Friends'  school. 

The  Penn  f  imily  seem  tohave  been  uniformly  disposed 
to  encourage  learning  and  science,  and  contributed  libe- 
r.iUy  from  their  private  funds  for  the  purpose.  Tho- 
mas Penn,  who  died  in  1775,  the  last  surviving  child  of 
the  founder,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  "the  worthi- 
est of  his  children,  and  the  one  who  most  nearly  resem- 
bled him  in  abilities  and  virtues,"*  was  fond  of  literary 
pursuits.     His  donations  to  the  college  of  Philadelphia 


•Barton's  Life  of  Rlttenhouse,  p.  179,  note  70. 


alone,  amounted  to  about  12,000  dollars  in  money,  be- 
sides the  grant  of  one  half  of  a  manor  in  Bucks  County, 
containing  upwards  of  3000  acres.  He  also  founded  and 
endowed  a  public  library  in  Lancaster,  which  in  compli- 
ment to  his  wife,  was  called  "the  Juliana  Library." 

Nor  was  the  assembly  of  the  province  at  any  time 
backward  in  affording  countenance,  and  support  to  let- 
ters and  science.  Two  instances  of  their  liberality  de- 
serve particular  mention.  In  the  session  of  1768—9, 
the  assembly  appropriated  100  pounds  sterling  to  the 
purchase  of  a  reflecting  telescope,  with  a  micrometer, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Philosophical  Society 
to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus;  and  shortly  afterwards, 
at  the  same  session,  gave  an  additional  sura  of  100 
pounds  to  defray  the  expense  of  erecting  observatories. 
In  1771,  they  granted  to  Dr.  Rittenhouse  the  sum  of 
300  pounds  by  a  resolution,  which  expressed  that  it  was 
given  "as  a  testimony  of  the  high  sense,  which  the 
house  entertains  of  his  mathematical  genius,  and  me- 
chanical abilities  in  constructing  his  orrery." 

NOTE  A. 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  follow, 
ing  extract  from  Keith's  journal  of  hi  s  subsequent  tra- 
vels, of  which  mention  is  made  in  another  part  of  this 
memoir. 

"I  happened  in  America,  while  I  was  there  travelling, 
to  see  a  book  lately  printed,  called  New  England 
Judged,  having  a  printed  appendix  to  it  by  John  Whit- 
ing, Quaker,  who  has  set  up  of  late  for  a  great  author 
among  them,  and  who  is  extremely  ignorant  as  well  as 
confident  to  utter  falsehoods  and  abusive  slanders.  In 
his  appendix  he  utters  a  notorious  falsehood  upon  me, 
as  if  at  Philadelphia  about  the  year  1692,  I  had  fained 
myself  a  prisoner,  and  to  make  this  fiction  to  be  believ- 
ed, 1  had  gone  to  the  porch  of  the  prison,  the  prison 
door  being  shut  against  me,  and  from  the  porch  of  the 
prison  had  writ  and  dated  a  paper  of  complaint  against 
the  Quakers  for  my  imprisonment;  and  to  make  his 
reader  take  the  greater  notice  of  it,  he  has  caused  the 
following  words  to  be  printed  in  the  margin  in  great 
Black  Letters  George  Keith' s  Mock  Imprisonment.  Now 
to  prove  the  notorious  falsehood  of  this,  I  need  go  no 
further  than  a  book  of  one  of  his  brethren,  viz.  Samuel 
Jennings,  printed  at  London,  1694,  called  by  him  "The 
Slate  of  the  Case,"  &c,  wherein  though  he  has  uttered 
many  falsehoods  concerning  the  state  of  the  case  about 
our  differences  of  principles  of  religion,  in  the  year 
1691,  and  1692,  whereof  I  had  largely  detected  him  in 
my  printed  reply  to  his  book;  yet  he  sailh  true  in  what 
he  did  report  in  his  book  concerning  two  persons  whom 
the  Quakers  had  put  in  prison,  the  one  for  printing  a 
sheet  of  mine,  I  called  an  .ippeal,  &c.  and  the  other  for 
selling  one  or  two  of  them  when  printed;  the  name  of 
the  printer  is  llilliam Bradford,-  the  name  of  the  other 
is  John  Mackomb.  Now,  concerning  them  the  said 
Quaker,  Samuel  Jennings  reports,  that  they  signed  a 
paper  from  the  prison,  when  they  signed  it  in  the  entry, 
common  to  the  prison,  and  the  next  house  f  Thus  he 
gives  the  true  matter  of  fact,  and  tells  truly  who  signed 
that  paper  in  the  entry  or  poich  which  were  those  two 
above-named  persons,  but  mentions  not  me  as  being 
concerned  in  signing  that  paper,  either  in  the  entry  or 
porch,  or  any  where  else.  And  to  be  sure,  if  I  had 
been  one  of  the  persons  who  signed  that  paper,  be 
would  have  told  the  world  of  it,  as  thereby  thinking  to 
have  some  great  matter  against  me.  For  he  chargeth 
it  upon  the  two  above-mentioned  persons,  IVilliam 
Bradford  s^niX  John  Machonib,  that  it  was  deceit  in  them 
to  sign  a  paper  from  the  prison,  when  they  were  not 
in  the  prison,  but  in  the  porch  or  entry  of  it,  as  hesaitb. 
In  my  answer  to  him,  I  have  showed  it  was  no  deceif,nor 
had  any  thing  blame-worthy;  the  esse  was  this.  They 
were  prisoners  from  a  warrant  from  some  Quaker  Jus- 


fit  seems  from  this,  that  there  was  but  one  entry  in 
tho.?e  days  for  the  prison  and  the  adjoining-  house. 
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tices,  for  the  fact  above-mentioned,  and   had  bcende-\    -Sir— Vour  active  exertionsandliberal  cxpendituresfor 
tained  in  prison  for  some  lime,  and  were   ordered  to  be    the  purpose  of  boildlng  h  getting  intooperation  the  S.B 


kept  in  prison  until  the  next  court,  unless  they  gave 
security  by  bonds,  to  answer  at  the  next  court.  After 
some  time,  the  jailor,  by  favour  let  them  go  home,  but 
still  they  were  prisoners,  not  being  released  by  any  ju- 
dicatory; and  the  Quaker  justices  delaying  to  bring  them 
to  a  trial,  they  went  to  the  prison  to  write,  and  sign 
their  petition  from  the  prison  to  have  their  trial  at  the 
next  sessions;  but  it  happened  that  the  jailor  was  gone 
abroad,  and  had  the  key  of  the  prison  ii'ith  him,  so  that 
they  could  not  get  in.  Now  I  see  no  deceit  or  insincerity 
in  this,  more  than  in  the  common  practice  of  many 
Quakers,  who  have  printed  records  of  their  suffering 
imprisonment  (for  not  paying  tithes,)  some  years,  and 
yet  they  often  h.ad  liberty  to  go  home,  by  favour  of  the 
jailors,  to  my  certain  knowledge.  But  whether  }Vil- 
Ham  Bradford  and  John  Mackomb,  where  guilty  of  de- 
ceit or  not,  is  not  material  to  the  present  case  of  John 
Whiting,  his  vile  slander,  as  if  I  had  been  the  person, 
or  one  of  the  persons  who  had  writ  that  paper  from  the 
porch  or  entry  of  the  prison.  This  is  a  sufficient  proof 
that  what  John  Whitii^g  has  thus  printed  against  me 
was  not  from  the  infallible  spirit,  and  that  he  is,  there- 
fore, by  George  Fox's  sentence,  a  deceiver."  Page  40, 
&c. 
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Agreeably  to  previous  arrangement,  a  large  company 
of  the  citizens  of  Franklin  and  the  surrounding  country, 
together  with  a  number  of  gentlemen  from  Me.adville 
and  Kittanning,  among  whom  were  three  of  the  worthy 
proprietors  of  the  Ste!i.m  Bosit  "Allegheny,"  iowh:  Da- 
vid Dick  and  Joseph  Doughiss,  Esgs.  of  Meadville,  and 
Philip  3Iechling,  jEs(].  of  Kittanning,  attending  on  spe- 
cial invitation,  sat  down  to  an  elegant  dinner,  prepared 
hy  Mr.  John  Jii'ans,  ?it  his  Hotel,  in  this  borough,  on 
the  5th  inst.  Prederich  Crarey,  Esq.  President  of  the 
day,  and  John  Anderson  and  JVdliam  Kinnear,  Esqs. 
Vice  Presidents.  After  the  cloth  was  removed,  the 
following  among  other  toasts  were  drank,  accompanied 
with  appropriate  music  and  grateful  and  hearty  cheers, 
and  occasionally  an  animated  song  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
company. 

Toasts. 


Allegheny;  your  kind  and  generous  attentions  to  accom- 
mod.ate  and  gratify  all  whom  business,  pleasure,  or  cu- 
riosity induced  to  visit  your  boat,  have  been  observed 
and  highly  approved  by  your  fellow  citizens  throughout 
the  country.  But  the  inhabitants  of  this  Borough  and 
vicinity,  more  immediately  interested  in  the  success  of 
your  enterprise,  and  desirous  of  giving  the  most  public 
testimony  of  their  respect,  and  gratelul  acknowledge- 
ments on  this  occasion,  have  invited  you  and  your  as- 
sociates to  meet  us  in  this  public  manner,  that  they 
might  evince  the  most  full  and  lively  expressions  of 
their  feelings  and  regard.  The  facility  with  which  the 
steamboat  under  your  direction  surmounted  the  natural 
obstacles  ofthe  river,  and  ascended  almost  to  its  source, 
caused  great  satisfaction  to  all  friendly  to  its  improve- 
ment, affording  undeniable  evidence  of  its  practicability; 
and  by  silencing  the  opposition  of  its  enemies.  Govern- 
ment will  be  encouraged  to  commence  and  complete  a 
liberal  and  judicious  system  of  improvement,  such  as 
the  situation  and  interests  of  an  extensive  and  valuable 
portion  of  our  country  require. 

Anticipating,  then,  the  advantages  resulting  from 
this  success,  we  see  our  beautiful  river  improved,  the 
obstructions  to  its  complete  navigation  removed,  its 
channels  opened  and  deepened  so  as  to  admit  steam- 
boat navigation  at  almost  all  times  and  seasons  of  the 
year.  Then  will  be  daily  seen,  nay,  we  may  say  hour- 
ly, crafts  of  every  description  from  the  humble  canoe 
to  the  majestic  Steam  Boat,  passing  and  repassing  on  its 
smooth  and  gentle  surface,  ruffled  only  by  the  rapidity 
of  their  motions.  The  produce  of  the  rich  countries 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  South,  the  lead  and  copper 
from  the  great  and  inexhaustible  mines  of  the  Missouri, 
the  Upper  Mississippi  and  the  lakes,  brought  and  ex- 
changed for  the  productions  and  Manufactures  of  the 
North,  and  the  country  bordering  on  our  noble  river,  or 
by  means  ofthe  many  canals  and  rail  roads  communicat- 
ing therewith,  conveyed  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
thence  to  be  exported  to  the  most  distant  countries  for 
a  market,  thereby  afibrding  employment  and  wealth  to 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens. 


Numberless  towns  and  villages    will    arise,   dispensing 

wealth,  prosperity,  civilization  and  happiness  around, 

where  now  are  seen  only  the  wild  and  magnificent  forest 

Tlie  Steam  Boat  "Allegheny" —Ua  complete  success  I  or  the  humble  cottage  of  the  firmer. 


has  fully  proved  the  facility  of  navigating  the  beautiful 
river,  whose  name  she  bears — She  has  opened  a  new 
era  in  the  improvement  of  our  infant  country — A  fit 
cause  for  national  rejoicing. 

Thomas  Blanchard. — His  skill  and  genius  have  devel- 
oped the  genuine  advantages  our  region  of  country  pos- 
sesses. 

The  enlightened  and  enterprising  proprietors  of  the 
".llleghcny" — May  the  same  patriotic  spirit  which  ac- 
tuated them,  and  enabled  them  to  bear  down  all  opposi- 
tion and  discouragement;  inspire  the  hearts  of  all  our 
citizens. 

The  Allegheny  river. — Her  excelling  advantages  and 
resources  now  made  manifest.  A  great  link  in  the  chain 
of  inland  commerce  from  Philadelphia  to  the  Lake — 
from  New  Orleans  to  New  York — from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  that  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  rich  cargoes  of 
produce  and  merchandize  borne  swiftly  upon  her  bo- 
som will  be  a  living  and  increasing  monument  to  the 
last  ages  of  time,  of  the  joyful  occasion  we  this  day 
celebrate. 

French  Creek. — The  key  of  the  north  west — the  true, 
natural  line  of  communication  from  our  wealthy  Me- 
tropolis to  the  vast  inland  seas — May  her  great  impor- 
tance be  justly  appreciated  by  an  enlightened  Legisla- 
ture. 


These  are  not  the  wild  visions  of  fancy,  or  of  an  im- 
agination heated  by  a  too  fervent  desire  for  their  accom- 
plishment. By  comparing  the  past  with  the  present, 
the  situation  and  local  advantages  of  this  section  of 
country  with  many  others  where  a  few  years  only  have 
produced  changes  as  great;  can  we  for  a  moment  doubt 
these  predictions  will  be  fully  realized  and  that  some  of 
us  now  present  may  live  to  enjoy  their  benefits. 

To  You,  then  Sir,  and  your  associates,  who  commenc 
ed  this  great  work, and  have  afforded  these  strong  proofs 
of  its  ultimate  success — we  beg  leave  in  behalf  of  our- 
selves, our  posterity  and  oar  country,  to  offer  our  sin- 
cere thanks  and  acknowledgements.  May  you  long 
survive  to  witness  the  prosperity  that  your  zeal  and 
liberality,  by  the  blessings  of  Divine  Providence  shall 
diffuse  throughout  this  favored  country. 

1  now  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  toast: 

Mr.  David  Dick,  and  the  other  Proprietors  ofthe  Steam 
Boat  Allegheny.  They  have  deserved  well  of  their  coun- 
try— Honour  to  those  to  whom  Honour  is  due. 

Mr.  Dick  then  arose,  and  after  expressing  in  a  neat 
and  forcible  manner  his  warm  and  grateful  feelings  on 
the  present  occasion,  gave  a  full  and  satisfactory  account 
of  tlie  circumst.ances  which  gave  rise  to  the  engagement 
with  Mr.  Blanchard  to  construct  the  steam-bo.it,  the 
success  of  which  we  were   then  celebratincr.     He  mo- 


After  the  toasts  were  drank,  thepresident,71/r.  Craci/,  destly  suggested  that  more  honour  was  attributed  to 
rose  and  in  a  feehng  and  impressive  manner  addressed  himself  and  associates,  than  he  thought  they  were  enti- 
Mr.  Dick,  and  his  assocuatcs  present,  with  the  following  tied  to.  He  observed  that  there  was  a  gentlemen  pre- 
sentiment: |sent(K.  L.  Potter,   Esq.  of  Meadville)   to   whom  we 
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were,  perhaps,  more  indebted  than  to  any  other  per- 
son, for  originating  the  idea  of  constructing  a  steam 
boat  to  do  an  advantageous  and  useful  business  on  the 
Allegheny  river — that  Mr.  Potter  had  seen  in  an  eas- 
tern paper,  about  a  year  since,  a  notice  of  Mr.  Blanch- 
ard's  successful  experiment  on  the  Connecticut  river, 
with  a  steam  boat  of  a  peculiar  construction,  and  being 
one  of  those  people  called  Yankees,  who  are  disposed  to 
make  the  most  of  every  thing,  he  conceived  the  idea 
that  a  steam  boat,  such  as  there  described,  might  be  run 
with  advantage  on  the  Allegheny  river,  and  shortly  af- 
terwards wrote  to  Mr.  Blanchard,  who  came  on,  ex- 
plored the  river,  and  made  a  very  f*vourable  report  of 
its  adaptation  to  a  steamboat  of  his  construction — that 
a  negociation,  and  finally  a  contract  between  Mr. 
Blanchard,  on  the  one  part,  and  himself  and  others  took 
place,  and  the  completion  of  the  boat  and  final  success 
were  the  result.  Mr.  Dick  then  entered  into  a  cheering 
account  of  the  success  of  the  boat  beyond  any  reason- 
able anticipation,  although  an  opportuiiity  for  so  full  a 
test  of  its  advantages,  as  could  have  been  wished  was 
not  afforded— that  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  with 
Mr.  Blanchard,  she  was  to  have  been  finished  by  the 
first  of  April,  but  owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
she  did  not  commence  running  until  towards  the  latter 
end  of  that  month,  and  then  in  an  unfinished  slate,  so 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  time  was  lost  at  the  end, 
of  each  trip,  repairing  what  had  been  used  as  temporary 
and  completing  what  had  been  dispensed  with,  in  or- 
der to  make  the  experiment — besides,  much  delay  was 
occasioned  by  the  great  difliculty  in  procuring  fuel- 
that  notwithstanding  all  those  disadvantages,  and  many 
others  necessarily  incident  to  an  experiment,  slie  had 
made  seven  trips  up  the  Allegheny  river  and  back  to 
Pittsburg,  one  of  which,  14  miles  above  Warren,  and 
one  to  Glean  Point.'  about  £rO  miles  above  Pittsburgh- 
that  since  the  water  had  fallen  so  low,  that  steam  boats 
of  ordinary  construction  had  ceased  running  on  the  Ohio 
river  she  had  undergone  considerable  alterations  in 
the  completion  of  many  portions  of  the  workmanship, 
which  had  been  but  temporary  and  some  additions 
which  had  much  improved  her  appearance  and  power, 
and  she  was  at  present  the  only  steamboat  running  to 
any  advantage  for  a  considerable  distance  below  Pitts- 
burgh—that towards  the  close  of  the  running- of  other 
steam  boats,  she  had  started  from  Pittsburgh  in  company 
with  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  rapid  running  boats 
on  the  river,  and  against  many  advant.iges,  with  a  much 
heavier  load  reached  Cincinnati  more  than  fifty  miles 
aheid.  That  a  number  of  boats  were  now  constructing 
on  the  same  plan  asthe  "Megheni/"  and  we  might  rea- 
sonably expect  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  years  more, 
to  see  as  many  steam  boats  plying  on  the  bosom  of  the 
Allegheny  river,  as  heretofore  on  the  Ohio.  That  he 
was  fully  satisfied,  from  a  careful  and  accurate  observa- 
tion of  both  the  Ohio  and  the  Allegheny  rivers  that  a 
much  less  sum  expended  on  the  latter  river  than  had 
been  expended  on  the  former,  in  the  same  distance, 
would  render  it  a  safe  and  certain  channel  of  navigation 
for  this  construction  of  steamboats,  during  the  lowest 
stages  of  water.  That  he  had  carefully  noticed  all  the 
obstacles  that  presented  themselves  in  the  Allegheny 
to  its  complete  navigation  at  all  seasons,  (except  wdien 
prevented  by  ice)  and  that  he  entertained  no  doubt, 
they  could  all  be  removed  as  far  up  as  Warren,  for  a 
comparatively  small  sum,  at  the  farthest  not  exceeding 
75,000  dollars.  Mr.  Dick  urged  with  much  force 
and  feeling,  and  unanswerable  argument,  the  extreme 
injustice  and  destitution  of  policy,  in  any  attempt  to 
divert  the  waters  of  French  Creek,  an  important  and 
indispensable  tributary  of  the  Allegheny  from  its  natu- 
ral channel,  and  from  that  channel  whose  usefulness  in 
a,  commercial  point  of  view,  had  been  by  the  late 
improvements  and  experiments,  so  clearly  developed. 
He  exhibited  in  a  very  clear  manner,  the  folly  of  indulg- 
ing the  visionary  idea  of  carrying  into  execution  an  act 
of  so  gross    injustice,  when  its  direct  effect  would  be 


the  opening  of  an  infinitely  inferior  channel,  by  a  very 
circuitous  route,  along  the  verge  of  the  state,  and  cal- 
culated to  convey  the  Western  road  to  Baltimore,  in- 
stead of  our  own  flourishing  metropolis.  He  dwelt 
with  evident  pleasure  upon  the  rapidly  increasing  im- 
provements of  our  region  of  country — the  incalculable 
increase  of  produce  and  merchandize,  and  the  means  of 
transportation  made  easy — the  unexpected  quantity  of 
freight  and  number  of  passengers  which  would  be 
borne  upon  the  smooth  surface  of  the  Allegheny  river, 
as  soon  as  a  regular  iine  of  transportation  should  be  es- 
tablished, which  we  would  unquestionably  very  shortly 
realize:  That  the  short  trial  they  had  an  opportunity, 
of  making,  under  all  disadvantages,  proved  a  business 
far  beyond  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine.  That 
it  fully  warranted  the  conclusion  that  the  agricultural 
and  mineral  productions  of  the  cocmtry,  destined  for 
market,  together  with  the  merchandize  supplied  in  the 
interior  from  our  commercial  cities,  now  ensured  a  con- 
stant business  on  our  noble  river,  and  ample  patronage 
for  a  regular  line  of  transportation. 

He  concluded  bv  offering  the  following  toast: 
The  Pi^  Metal  of  the  Allegheny.— f'lAy  it  not    be  the 
least  of  the   patronage  of  the  steam  boats  hereafter  to 
float  on  its  bosom. 

Mr.  Potter  rose  and  remarked  that  as  an  honor  in  this 
valuable  undertaking  had  been  unexpectedly,  on  his 
part,  ascribed  to  him,  to  which  he  had  not  considered 
himself  entitled,  he  thought  it  due  to  the  company  to 
state  any  agency  he  had  in  it.  He  said  that  on  the  loth 
of  August  last,  he  saw  a  notice  in  an  eastern  paper,  of  a 
successful  experiment  of  a  steam  boat  on  the  Connecti- 
cut river  by  a  Mr.  Blanchard — that  from  his  knowledge 
of  that  river  and  the  Allegheny,  he  was  satisfied  it  was 
much  more  diflicult  to  navigate  than  the  latter,  and 
presented  many  more  natural  obstacles — that  he  threw 
a  few  hasty  ideas  together,  drawing  the  comparison, 
which  he  accompanied  v.'ith  the  original  notice  referred 
to  and  had  the  whole  published  in  the  Crawford  Mes- 
senger, with  a  view  of  drawing  the  public  attention  to 
the  subject — that  be  had  reflected  considerably  on 
the  idea  and  believed  seriously  it  might  be  turned  to 
advantage— that  he  consulted  with  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr. 
Shattuek,  and  Doctor  Bemus  and  the  result  was,  that  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Blanchard  on  the  subject,  but  did 
not  know  his  Christian  name,  or  to  what  place  to  direct 
it— that  he  endorsed  the  letter,  ".Mr.  Blanchard  who 
built  the  steam  boat,  'Fo-mo)!/,'— Springfield,  Mass." 
with  a  request  to  the  Post  Master,  if  Mr.  Blanchard  had 
left  that  place  to  forward  it  after  him.  That  he  receiv- 
ed no  answer  for  five  or  six  weeks,  when  to  his  aston- 
ishment, one  morning,  Mr.  Blanchard  appeared  in  his 
office  and  inquired  if  his  name  was  Potter,  and  on  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  informed  him  he  had  re_ 
ceived  his  letter,  and  had  come  to  examine  the  Alleg- 
heny river,  should  he  receive  sufficient  encouragement 
—that  he  Introduced  him  to  Mr.  Dick  and  a  number  of 
other  gentlemen— that  Mr.  Blanchard  examined  the 
river — made  a  report  which  was  satisfactory — a  negoci- 
ation took  place  between  him  and  Mr.  Dick  and  others, 
and  a  contract  was  entered  into  between  them.  Mr, 
Potter  made  a  few  animated  remarks,  in  which  he  por- 
trayed in  lively  colors,  the  rapid  march  of  improvement 
in  our  district  of  country,  of  which  the  success  of  the 
"Allegheny"  furnished  a  brilliant  example — that  within 
one  year  a  project  which  was  at  first  thought  by  many 
to  be  entirely  visionary,  had  succeeded  in  reality  be- 
yond the  expectations  of  those  most  liable  to  the  charge 
of  being  cliimercial.  He  dwelt  upon  the  ease  with 
which  the  waters  of  the  Allegheny  river  could  now  be 
mingled  with  those  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  line  of  trans- 
portation to  Philadelphia  rendered  complete  by  French 
creek.  He  concluded  by  observing  that  he  cheerfully 
relinquished  all  the  honor  that  had  been  unexpectedly 
bestowed  upon  him,  in  the  useful  enterprise,  to  those 
whose  patriotism  and  public  spirit  induced  them  to  ex- 
pend their  time  and  money  in  the  undertaking-.     They 
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had  furnished  the  metalic substance,  he  had  done  nothing 
but  the  wind  work. 

The  fnllowinff  toast,  offered  by  James  Thompson, 
Esq.  was  then  drank,  with  hearty  and  hvely  cheers: 

B.  L.  Poller,  Esq.  The  acknowledi^ed  wind-workman 
of  the  steam  boat  '.ille'^hcnij,' — May  his  ivind  ever  con- 
tinue to  be  as  useful  to  his  country,  and  as  lionorable  to 
himself. 

VoLCiiTEEK  Toasts. 

By  Philip  Mechling,  Esq. — The  borough  ofFrankMn 
— it  will  reap,  in  its  future  prosperity,  tlie  reward  of  its 
present  zeal  in  the  cause  of  internal  improvement. 

IVilliam  D.  Harris,  of  Pittsburg. — (Mr.  Harris  is  one 
of  the  proprietors,  and  in  answer  to  tlie  committee  who 
gave  him  an  invitation,  stated  that  it  was  out  of  his 
power  to  attend  and  forwarded  his  toast,  which  was 
read  by  the  president  of  the  day.)  The  Allegheny- 
river — Legislative  aid  alone  required  to  constitute  it  a 
channel  of  immense  commerce. 

John  Anderson,  Esq. — "The  meeting  of  the  waters," 
Lake  Erie  and  Allegheny — May  no  sectional  feelings, 
nor  illiberal  policy  prevent  its  speedy  accomplishment. 

Joseph  Douglass,  Esq. — Our  western  interests — May 
their  just  claims  be  fairly  represented  in  our  nest  Le- 
gislature. 

Alexander  McCalmont,  Esq. — The  proprietors  of  the 
steam  boat  'AHeghenij.' — They  believed  in  Yankees,  and 
were  not  disappointed. 

James  R.  Kirk. — The  steam  boat  Allegheny — May 
every  obstruction  to  her  passage  in  the  Allegheny  river 
be  speedily  removed. 

Joseph  Buffington,  Esq. — The  Beaver  and  Shenango — 
Pennsylvania  will  not  expend  millions  to  destroy  the 
navigation  of  the  Allegheny  river. 

John  Galbraith,  Esq. — The  "Allegheny,"  the  pioneer 
to  Olean — The    forerunner  to    countless  of   her  kind, 

floating  on  the  limpid  bosom  of  our    beautiful  river 

May  she  soon  be  followed  by  legislative  aid. 

Joseph  S.  Cornwell. — The  Citizens  of  Franklin. — 
Patriotic  and  magnanimous — capable  of  appreciating 
the  merits  of  men  of  enterprise  in  the  system  of  internal 
improvement. 

James  R.  Dick. — The  Allegheny  river. — As  far  as  it 
can  be  navigated  by  steam,  we  want  no  horse  power. 

Alexander  McCalmont,  Esq. — The  Allegheny,  French 
creek  and  Beaver,  important  rivers  of  Pennsylvania — 
They  ought  to  have  participated  in  the  appropriations 
for  internal  improvement;  want  of  union  in  their  rep- 
resentatives has,  so  far,  left  them  to  participate  in  taxa- 
tion alone.     K.xperience  keeps  a  dear  school. 

William  Raymond. — Public  spirit — The  vital  current 
which  invigorates  and  sustains  the  community. — He 
who  does  not  add  his  mite  to  its  impetus  and  purity, 
should  be  debarred  from  all  participation  in  its  bene- 
fits. 

John  Little,  Esq. — The  steam  boat  Allegheny —My. 
Blanchard  has  proved  that  tilings  can  be  done  on  the 
Allegheny  as  well  as  on  other  rivers. 

John  Service.—A.  Fulton  and  a  Blanchard.— Long  may 
their  ingenuity  be  appreciated. 

John  IV.  Howc,E!,q. — The  steam  boat  Allegheny- 
Yankees  may  have  projected  her  in  wind,  but  steam 
and  a  Democrat'  alone  can  propel  her. 

Parker  McDowell.— The  proprietors  of  the  steam 
boat  Allegheny— May  they  receive  that  encouragement 
and  patronage  to  which  their  extensive  enterprise  so 
justly  entitles  them. 

Joseph  M.  Fox,  Esq.— The  navigation  of  the  Alleg- 
heny, by  steam  vessels.— Deemed  chimercial  until 
placed  beyond  contest  by  the    enterprising  proprietors 


of  the  steam  boat. 


•The  "Democrat"  \slhensLme  of  in  invention  of  the 
ingenious  builder,  to  assist  in  a  very  shallow  rapid  wa- 
ter, on  the  principle  of  *  setting  pole,  worked  with  a 
windlass;  but  the  proprietors  say  they  never  had  occa- 
sion to  use  it. 


Er.  George  W.  Conne/y.— Internal  improvement- 
May  the  next  legislature  give  a  few  grains,  out  of  the 
state  Toll  Dish,  lor  the  improvement  of  the  Allegheny. 

Isaac  R.  Connely.—Tha  memury  of  Robert  Fulton— 
The  master  genius  whose  mighty  energies  produced 
the  model,  and  put  into  successful  operation,  a  steam 
boat. 

N.  Carey.— The  steam  boat  Allegheny— may  her 
boiler  never  burst. 

John  Broadfimt,  Esq. — Thomas  Blanchard,  the  steam 
boat  Allegheny  and  her  proprietors. — They  have  sliowa 
the  opponents  of  the  French  creek  and  Allegheny 
route  a  yankee  trick. 

Col.  James  Kinnear. — Capt.  Blanchard,  the  construc- 
tor of  the  steam  boat  Allegheny. — May  he  long  be  re- 
membered. 

Geo.  W.  Getty's.— The  proprietor  of  the  steam  boat 
Allegheny. — May  their  patriotic  enterprise  be  duly  ap- 
preciated by  an  enlightened  people. 

John  Anderson,  Esq. — Our   canal    commissioners. 

The  success  of  the  steam  hoa.t  Allegheny  must  set  them 
right. 

James  R.  Snowden,  Esq. — The  enterprising  proprie- 
tors of  the  steam  boat  Allegheny — "Verily  they  have 
their  reward." 

Mr.  Douglass  observed  that  much  had  been  said  by 
the  friends  of  internal  improvement,  reLitive  to  the 
French  Creek  FeedeiUc.  he  had  but  one  sentiment  now 
to  express — it  was  a  health  to  Mr.  Evans  our  present 
feeder. 

The  company  separated  at  a  seasonable  hour,  and  in 
good  order,  and  a  strong  manifestation  of  social  feeling 
and  a  free  exchange  of  friendly  sentiment  prevailed 
throughout. 


From  the  Pennsylvania  Reporter. 
HAKRISBURG. 

Messrs.  Welsh  &  Miller:— The  writer  of  this  article 
has  been  at  some  trouble  in  finding  out  the  different 
arts  which  are  practised  in  our  borough,  wiHi  their 
numbers;  and  would  be  very  glad  that  the  citizens  of 
this  place  should  see  what  they  are  doing;  and  that  the 
world  may  know  what  we  are  "driving  at."  He  thinks 
that  it  would  be  acceptable,  and  therefore  sends  it  to 
you  for  publication. 

In  all  the  calculations,  M'Claysburg,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  Harrlsburg,  only  by  an  alley,  is  included, 
being  considered  as  a  part  of  the  town,  but  not  in  law. 

The  occupations  subjoined,  with  their  number  is  set 
down  as  near  as  can  be,  without  tr.aversing  the  town 
and  taking  them  down  as  yon  go.  1  he  number  of 
houses — whether  of  brick,  three  story,  two  story  op 
one  story;  are  also  taken  down  in  the  same  w.iy  as  the 
dlflerent  occupations,  but  may  be  relied  on  to  be  not 
much  out  of  the  way: 

1S20.  1830. 

Harrisburg,  2990,  4307. 

M'Claysburg,  219. 

Total,         4526 

The  increase  m  Harrisburg,  is  1317;  and  in  the  two 
taken  together,  supposed  to  be  1400. 

Harrisburg  contains  six  hundred  and  thirty-six  houses, 
used  either  as  dwellings  or  workshops — of  which  there 
are  of 

Brick— '^'hree  story,  38;  two  story,  158;  one  storv  5 
Total,  201.  •'      ■ 

i^mme— Three  story,  1;  two  story,  311;  one  storv 
119.     Total,  431.  '' 

Stone — 4. 

Recapitulation— Brick,  201;  Frame,  431- Stone  4  — 
Total,  636.  ' 

The  churches  are— Lutheran,  1;  Presbyterian,  1; 
German  Reformed,  1;  Episcopalian,  1;  Roman  Cathol 
lie,  1;  Methodist,  1;  Unitarian,  1;  Baptist,  1;  African,  1. 

There  are  eight  printing  offices  in  this  place;  six  of 
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whicU  issue  papers.  Four  of  those  are  semi-weekly, 
during  tlie  sitting'  of  the  Legislature,  and  ihe  remainder 
weekly.  Of  the  4  weekly  papers,  there  are  2  German. 
X  shall  give  below  the  names  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
establishments  which  issue  paper.s,  with  their  titles, 
number  of  times  issued  in  a  week,  the  days  on  which 
they  are  issued  during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature, 
their  price,  and  size,  viz. 

Welsh  &  Miller— Pennsylvania  Reporter— semi-week- 
ly during  the  silting  of  the  Legislature,  issued  on  Fri- 
day, price  three  dollars,  imperial  size. 

John  S.  Wiestling  &  Co.- Pennsylvania  Intelligen- 
cer, semi-weekly  during  the  sitting  of  the  Legislature, 
issued  on  Tuesday,  price  three  dollars,  imperial  size. 

Hugh  Hamilton — Harrisburg  Chronicle,  semi-weekly 
during  the  sitting  of  the  legislature,  issued  on  Monday, 
price  three  dollars,  super-royal  size. 

Francis  Wyeth— The  Republican,issued  on  Saturday, 
price  two  dollars,  imperial  size. 

John  M'Cord— The  Statesman,  semi-weekly  during 
the  sitting  of  the  Legislature,  issued  on  Wednesday, 
price  three  dollars,  super-royal  size. 

John  T.  Bobbs— Die  Amerikanische  Bauer,  weekly, 
issued  on  Friday,  price  one  dollar,  medium  size. 

Jacob  Baab— Die  Morganroethe,  weekly,  issued  on 
Friday,  price  one  dollar,  medium  size. 

There  are  six  very  large  board  yards  in  the  place. 

There  are  two  warehouses  imnifidiately  in  the  bo- 
rough, for  the  accommodation  of  merchants  living  in 
the  borough,  one  of  which  is  of  Brick,  the  other  of 
wood.  The  frame  one  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Susque- 
hanna river,  whose  waters  flow  past  our  borough;  over 
which  is  an  elegant  bridge,  built  in  1812,  by  Theodore 
Burr,  cost  upwards  of  192,000  dollars.  Four  very  large 
warehouses  are  also  built  on  the  banks  of  the  canal. 
There  are  in  this  place. 

Doctors  7,  confectionaries  3,  burr  millstone  maker  1, 
stage  offices  3,  brush  manufactory  1,  book  stores  4,  shoe 
stores  3,  tailors  10,  mantua-makers  3,  stone^  cutter  1, 
bakers  4,  stone  masons  4,  lottery  offices  3,  clothmg 
stores  5,  coppersmiths  2,  tinners  6,  blue  dyers  4,  fancy 
weaver  1,  gunsmiths  2,  brass  founder  1,  saddle  and  har- 
ness makers  5,  comb  manufactory  1,  tobacco  manufac- 
tories 4,  milliners  5,  hardware  stores  6,  hatters  4,  tan- 
ners 3,  hat  stores  4,  liquor  stores  3,  drum  maker  1, 
bellows  makers  1,  wagon  niakeiso,  locksmiths  1,  black- 
smiths 9,  coppersmiths  2,  liveries  4,  barbers  5,  chair- 
makers  3,  lawyers  10,  tanners  4,  taverns  30,  gig  trim- 
mer 1,  painters  5,  coachmakers  5,  silver  plater  1,  brew- 
eries 2,  coopers  3,  book  binders  5,  rope  maker  1,  car- 
penters 12,  schools  6.  weavers  3,  groceries  13,  shoe 
makers  8,  cabinet  makers  6,  dry  goods  stores  20,  apo- 
thecaries 5,  silver  smiths  6,  plasterers  2, pottery  1,  stock- 
ing weaver  1,  butchers  11,  soap  and  candle  manufacto- 
ries 2,  flour  stores  2,  distillery  (not  in  operation)  1. 

There  is  in  this  place  a  grist  mill,  running  three  pair 
of  stones,  propelled  by  steam.  The  building  is  of  wood, 
three  stories  high,  and  our  enterprising  townsman  Wm. 
Le  Baron,  is  now  laying  a"  foundation  for  a  grist  and  saw 
mill,  to  be  propelled  also  by  steam. 

It  would  not  be  out  of  the  way  to  notice  the  works  ot 
the  Messrs.  Wiestling,  which  are  situated  within  view 
of  our  borough.  They  have  erected  at  their  works  an 
air  furnace,  and  two  cupolas,  the'^bellows  of  which  are 
worked  by  a  steam  engine,  of  the  power  of  twenty-four 
horses— a  saw  mill,  and  are  now  erecting  another— two 
circular  saws  for  laths,  &c.— two  lathes  for  turning  iron; 
which  are  propelled  by  the  same  engine.  A  brass  fur- 
nace and  blacksmith  shop  is  also  attached  to  these 
works.  They  manufacture  at  their  works,  lathes  for 
turning  wood  or  iron,  threshing  machines  of  three  dif- 
ferent patents,  castings  of  all  kinds,  and  a  great  many 
other  things  not  known  to  the  writer. 

Our  court-house  is  large;  built  of  brick,  with  a  frame 
steeple,  on  which  is  hung  a  bell  for  the  use  of  the 
county.  Our  gaol  is  also  very  amply  calculated  for  a 
great  many  boarders  of  the  county;  the  boarding  is 


cheap,  though  homely.     There  is  also  a  very  large  « 

J  ard  to  it,  which  takes  up  half  a  square,  in  which  the  '■ 
boarders  can  walk  at  their  leisure  or  employ  themselves  "fl 
at  work,  just  at  tlie  option  of  the  county. 

The  county  school-house  on  the  Lancasterian  sys- 
tem, is  very  large,  calculated  to  afford  room  to  hun- 
dreds of  pupils.  It  is  built  of  brick,  two  stories  high; 
on  whicli  is  erected  a  small  steeple  calculated  for  a  bell. 

An  individual  in  our  borough  is  busily  engaged  in  the 
rearing  of  the  silk  worm,  at  which  he  has  become  very 
successful;  having  thousands  of  the  worms  busily  spin- 
ning the  silken  thread;  and  of  which  we  expect  soon 
to  see  our  ladies  wear  dresses,  and  our  gentlemen  waist 
coats. 

Our  town  contains  two  banks  for  supplying  those  who 
have  not,  with  some  of  "the  needful."  The  one  is  the 
Harrisburg  Bank  and  the  other  a  branch  of  the  bank  of 
Pennsylvania. 

I  will  close  my  article  by  observing,  that  there  is 
room  enough  in  our  borough  for  manufactories  of  all 
kinds.  We  have  the  majestic  rolling  Susquehanna  on 
our  west;  while  our  Pennsylvania  canal  passes  by  on  our  ^^ 

east,  which  can  supply  our  town  with  any  thing  needed  | 

by  those  who  enter  into  manufactures,  from  the  north.  I 

'Tis  here  that  the  opulent  and  enterprising  should  set- 
tle. If  they  who  erect  manufactories,  manufacture 
more  than  they  can  find  a  market  for  here,  they  can 
send  it  to  Philadelphia  by  the  canal,  or  to  Baltimore  by 
the  river. 

THOMAS. 


MINUTES   OF    THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL- 
1700   TO    17ia. 

[Continued  fbom  page  78.] 

M  a  Council  lield  at  Phihdelphla,  Aih  of  3d  mo.  1703. 

Edward  Shippen,  President,  informed  the  rest  of  the 
Board  that  he  doubted  not  but  tliey  were  acquainted 
with  the  mournful  occasion  of  their  meeting  at  this 
time,  viz.  the  decease  of  our  late  Lieut.  Governor,  and 
that  it  is  now  incumbent  upon  them,  in  pursuance  of  the 
proprietaries  commission  to  the  council,  to  take  care 
of  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  Government;  and 
thereupon  desired  the  advice  of  the  members  therein. 

It  was  moved  that  the  commission  should  be  read; 
which  accordingly  was  read:  and  ordered,  thereupon, 
that  the  same  should  be  forthwith  published  in  due 
form  in  the  market  place.  And  the  said  members  doe 
unanimously  agree  to  act  according  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  with  which  they  are 
invested  by  the  said  commission. 

it  was  further  moved,  whether  any  further  qualifica- 
tion was  necessary  besides  what  they  had  already  taken 
at  the  first  opening  of  the  said  commission,  upon  the 
Lieut.  Governor's  entrance  on  the  Government,  and  it 
was  Resolved,  that  ihe  said  qualifications  were  suffi- 
cient, all  the  requisite  attestations,  &c.  having  been 
then  taken. 

Ma  Council  held  at  Fhiladelphia,17th  ofSdmo:  1703. 

The  Council  being  sate,  information  was  given  that 
Col.  Robert  Quary  desired  to  wait  upon  the  Council, 
when  they  were  ready  to  receive  him;  whereupon  a 
message  was  sent  to  lett  the  said  Col.  Quary  know  the 
Council  was  now  ready  to  receive  him. 

Col.  Quary  accordingly  came,  and  addressing  himself 
to  the  President,  informed  him  and  the  Board,  That  he 
had  received  from  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lords  of 
Trade  and  Plantations,  certain  directions;  with  an  Or- 
der of  the  Queen's  Majesty  in  Council,  relating  to  this 
Board  and  the  Government,  concerning  the  qualifica- 
tions of  magistrates  and  oflicej-s  within  the  same,  which 
Orders  he  was  ready  to  communicate  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's promise  or  his  word,  that  the  same  should  be  re- 
stored to  him;  because  he  shojld  have  occasion  to  make 
use  of  the  said  Order  in  other  parts  of  this  Government. 

And  the  President  thereupon  gave  his  word  that  it 
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should  be  accordlng'ly  restored.  Whereupon  (he  said 
Col.  Qiiary  offered  the  said  Order  of  the  Uucen  and 
Council,  sipned  John  Povey,  under  the  Council  seal, 
reqiiiiing'  all  persons  in  judicial,  or  any  other  office  or 
offices,  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  lower  Counties,  before 
their  entering'  upon  any  such  office  or  offices,  to  take 
the  oath  directed  by  the  law  of  England,  or  the  affirma- 
tion allowed  by  the  said  law  to  Quakers;  and  that  no 
Jiidg'e  be  allowed  to  sit  upon  the  liench  who  shall  not 
first  take  tlie  oath  of  a  Judge;  or  in  lieu  thereof,  the 
aforesaid  affirmation,  as  directed  by  the  law  of  England, 
as  also  that  all  persons  who  in  England  are  oliliged 
and  are  willing'  lo  take  an  oath  in  any  public  or  judicial 
proceeding-,  be  admitted  so  to  doe  by  the  proper  offi- 
cers and  Judg-es  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  lower  Coun- 
ties; in  default  of  all  which,  or  in  case  the  Judges  shall 
refuse  to  administer  the  said  oath  or  attestation,  her 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  declare  their  proceedings,  and 
by  the  said  Order  they  were  accordingly  declared  to  be 
(null  and  void. 

Also  a  copy  of  an  Order  of  the  Queen  in  Council, 
giving  her  royal  approbation  of  Andrew  Hamilton,  Esq. 
to  be  Deputy  Governor  of  tlie  province  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  territories  adjacent,  under  Wm.  Penn,  Esq.  ac- 
cording to  the  Act  of  the  7lh,  and  8th,  of  the  late  King, 
to  the  first  of  May,  in  the  year  1704. 

At  a  Council  held  ai  PhUadclpMa,  1st  nf  4th  mo.  1703. 

This  being  the  day  for  the  Court  of  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions of  the  county  of  Philadelphia  to  sit  according  to 
law.  The  Justices  of  the  said  Court  being  advised  of 
the  late  Order  of  the  Queen  in  Council,  requiring  all 
persons  in  judicial  offices  to  take  the  oath  directed  by 
the  law  of  England,  or  tlie  affirmation  allowed  by  the 
said  law  to  Quakers,  desired  they  might  be  directed  hy 
the  Council,  whether  it  be  requisite  to  take  any  further 
qualifications,  in  pursuance  of  the  said  Order,  than 
what  they  have  already  taken,  being  all  those  tliat  the 
said  law  requires: 

Which  being  duly  debated  and  cousldtred,  it  was 
Resolved,  that  alihougli  it  did  not  appear  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  sucti  oaths  or  attestations  as  have  already 
been  duly  taken,  according  to  the  law  of  England, 
should  be  taken  again;  yet  it  might  be  requisite  in  ho- 
nour to  the  said  Order,  that  the  officers  should  be  again 
qualified,  in  respect  to  the  present  Queen. 

But  it  being  further  thought  necessary  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  should  not  only  be  qualified,  as 
aforesaid,  but  also  take  the  oath  (or  in  lieu  thereof,  an 
attestation  to  the  same  effect,)  enjoined  by  the  Acts  of 
Trade,  to  be  taken  by  the  respective  Governors  of  the 
Plantations,  in  pursuance  of  the  late  King's  dedimus 
for  that  purpose;  which  cannot  yet  be  effectually  done, 
and  will  be  more  proper  in  a  full  Council:  'Tls  there- 
fore ordered,  that  on  this  d;4y  sevenniglit  there  be  as 
full  a  Covmcil  called  as  may  be  had,  and  that  then  the 
members  be  qualified  as  aforesaid;  and  that  it  be  recom- 
mended to  the  said  Justices  to  adjourn  their  Court  for 
fourteen  days  longer. 

M  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia,  I2th  of  ith  mo.  1703. 
fhe  Council  according  to  adjournment,  meeting, 
took  into  consideration  the  resolution  of  this  Board, 
passed  1st  inst.  for  taking  the  oath  or  affirmation  direct- 
ed in  the  King's  Dedimus,  for  the  Security  of  1  rade. 
It  is  Uesolved,  that  such  of  tlie  commissioners  mention- 
ed in  the  said  Dedimus  as  are  in  the  place,  or  can  be 
sent  to,  be  advised  to  attend  the  Council,  to  execute 
the  said  Dedimus,  on  the  13th  of  the  next  month,  and 
that  care  be  taken  that  a  full  Council  shall  meet  on  the 
said  day. 

Ma  Council  held  at  Fkiladelphia,  29th  ofith  mn.  1703. 
According  to  the  desire  of  the  Council,  signified  by 
their  letters.  Col.  Robert  Quary,  Rich'd.  Halliwell.  Jno. 
Moore,  and  Jasper  Yeats,  the  four  Commissioners  {now 
in  the  Government,)  of  the  six  named  in  the  King's 
Vol.  VI.  20 


Dedimus  Potestatcm,  for  administering  an  oath  to  the 
Governor,  appeared,  and  desiring  to  know  the  pleasure 
of  the  Council,  Edward  Shippen,  the  President  inform- 
ed them  that  by  the  death  of  our  lute  Lieut.  Governor, 
the  care  of  the  Government  having  devolved  upon  the 
Council,  till  further  provision  could  be  made,  they 
found  it  necessary  to  qualify  themselves  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  answer  the  end  of  the  law,  and  that  considering 
their  duty  in  this  point,  they  found  one  thing  particu- 
larly required  of  the  Governor  of  this  province  whom 
they  now  represented,  viz.  tu  come  under  an  obligation 
as  required  by  act  of  Parliament,  for  the  better  security 
of  trade  and  navigation;  tliat  to  this  end  the  kite  King 
had  granted  an  instrument  appointing  them,  the  said 
persons,  commissioners  for  that  purpose;  in  pursuance 
ofwhlcli  instrument,  and  Ihe  Queen's  late  Order,  (the 
privilege  of  which  he  hoped,  those  that  could  not  t:.ke 
an  oath  might  expect,)  they  were  desired  to  qualify 
the  members  now  met  for  that  end. 

The  committee  answered.  That  they  formerly  had 
been  unfairly  dealt  by  about  that  instrument;  being  in- 
juriously as  they  thought,  detained  from  them,  and  in- 
sisted on  the  same  arguments  the  three  of  the  same 
commissioners  had  done  when  called  to  administer  the 
same  oath  to  Gov.  Andrew  Hamilton,  upon  his  acces- 
sion to  the  Government;  and  to  which  the  same  an- 
swers were  made  by  the  Council,  as  were  upon  that 
occasion. 

Upon  which  some  considerable  time  being  spent 
without  coming  to  any  resolution,  in  a  great  measure 
occasioned  by  "Col.  Quary's  saying  that  had  he  been  pre- 
sent, and  had  the  Dedimus  at  the  aforementioned  time, 
he  should  have  thought  himself  obliged  to  h;ive  inquir- 
ed further  into  Col.  llainlllon'squalification  to  be  Go- 
vernor before  the  oath  should  have  been  administered, 
which  was  the  inconvenlency  always  suspected  by  the 
Council.  The  said  committee  were  at  length  request- 
ed to  withdraw,  that  the  Council  might  advise  upon  it, 
viz.  whether  they  should  deliver  up  the  said  Dedimus 
to  the  committee  as  they  required;  aiid  accordingly  they 
withdrew,  but  the  Council  not  yet  being  able  to  come 
to  a  final  resolution  in  the  c;ise,  concluded  that  the  con- 
sideration should  be  further  deferred  till  a  full  Board 
could  meet;  and  the  committee  returning,  were  inform- 
ed of  the  same. 

But  Col.  Quary  pressing  that  the  Council  would  not 
suspect  the  sincerity  of  their  intentions  in  coming  thith- 
er; for  though  they  could  not  but  insist,  that  as  a  repara- 
tion for  the  injury  they  believed  had  been  offered  to 
them  in  detaining  the  said  instiunient,  it  should  be  once 
again  put  absolutely  in  their  power,  as  it  first  was  before 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Council;  yet  it  w.as  not 
their  design  to  perplex  the  Board  and  obstruct  businei-s, 
but  would  rather  further  it;  and  did  verily  believe  that 
if  it  once  were  put  in  their  power,  tliey  should  make  no 
other  use  of  it,  than  by  it  to  consider  their  duty;  (for 
the  original  they  thought  to  be  their  due,  and  thai  no 
copy  was  sufficient,)  and  desired  they  might  not  be 
suspected,  for  none  of  them  would  be  desirous  of  hav- 
ing it  in  their  custody;  but  that  they  would  discharge 
tiieir  duty  as  enjoined  by  the  said  instrument,  or  return 
it  to  the  Council,  if  they  could  not  answer  their  expec- 
tation. Upon  which  the  said  instrument  was  upon  their 
honor,  delivered,  that  they  would  act  accordingly. 

And  the  said  committee  witlidrawing  with  the  said 
instrument,  desired  that  the  Proprietaries  commission 
to  the  Council,  miglit  be  also  communicated  to  tlum; 
which  was  done;  and  further  desired  that  the  Council 
might  not  depart  till  they  could  have  some  small  time 
to  consider  of  it;  which  was  promised,  and  thereupon 
they  withdrew. 

And  returning  within  an  hour,  or  there.ab outs,  they 
delivered  the  said  instrument  and  commission,  inform- 
ing that  thev  were  willing  it  should  remain  where  they  - 
found  it;  or  if  it  were  thought  fit  that  it  should  be  lodg- 
ed in  a  chest,  as  a  common  repository,  under  a  lock,  to 
which  the  commissioners  should  have  one  key  and  the 
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Council  another,  as  had  before  been  proposed  by  a 
member  of  the  Council,  ihey  thought  it  might  the  bet- 
ter answer  both  the  commissioners  and  Council;  and 
that  they  were  ready  to  dischargee  the  duty  enjoined 
to  them  by  the  said  Dedimus.  Whereupon  it  beings 
moved  that  they  should  administer  the  enjoined  oath 
to  Judge  Guest  and  Capt.  Fiimey,  who  have  a  freedom 
to  take  an  oath;  and  the  affirmation  according  to  the  law 
of  England  to  the  other  members,  who  have  not  the 
like  freedom. 

They  answered,  that  they  had  carefully  perused  and 
considered,  both  the  said  Dedimus  directed  to  them, 
and  the  proprietaries  commission  to  the  Council;  that 
they  found  by  the  first  they  had  no  power  to  adminis- 
ter any  oath  or  other  thing,  than  in  the  express  words 
directed  in  the  said  instrument,  which  they  were  ready 
to  do;  but  that  the  said  oath  being  to  be  administered 
to  the  Governor  of  the  province,  who  is  now  deceased, 
and  is  represented  by  the  Council,  oraquorum  of  them, 
which  must  be  made  up  at  least  of  five  in  number,  in 
pursuance  of  the  said  commission  they  could  not  ad- 
minister the  said  oath  any  otherwise  than  to  the  whole 
Council,  as  making  up  but  one  Governor,  or  at  least  to 
a  quorum  of  them;  and  that  they  could  not  see  they 
had  any  power  to  administer  an  affirmati(m  at  all.  But 
that  notwithstanding,  their  opinion  was  that  they  could 
by  no  means  do  any  otherwise  than  they  had  proposed: 
they  should  be  pleased  (Col.  Quary  added.)  if  the 
Council  could  find  any  expedient  to  qualify  themselves 
without  the  commissioners,  that  Government  might  be 
supported  and  business  be  carried  on;  and  that  when 
they  had  done  so,  or  should  ihink  fit  to  proceed  fur- 
ther in  business,  he  would  be  ready  to  be  assistant  in 
what  aflfairs  concerned  him.  Upon  which  they  depart- 
ed, and  the  Council  adjourned,  of  course. 

^t  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia,  13th  of  5th  mo.  1/03. 

This  day  having'  been  appointed  for  a  full  Council  to 
meet,  that  being  a  full  board  they  might  the  belter  take 
measures  effectually  to  qualify  themselves  for  business. 
The  President  informed  the  rest  of  tile  members,  that 
on  the  29ih  of  the  last  month,  according  to  a  former  Or- 
der of  the  Roard,  tlie  four  commissioners  now  in  the 
country,  appointed  by  the  late  king's  Dedimus,  for  ad- 
ministering the  oath  required  by  act  of  Parliament  to 
the  Governor,  having  been  sent  to,  had  appeared;  and 
being  informed  of  the  business  the  Council  had  with 
them,  were  desired  to  discliarge  what  by  the  said  De- 
dimus they  were  required  to,  the  Council  now  repre- 
senting the  Governor,  upon  our  late  Lieutenant's  de- 
cease, allowing  the  privilege  that  the  Queen's  order 
allowed,  to  those  who  could  not  take  an  oath,  or  taking 
a  legal  affirmation  in  lieu  thereof. 

But  that  the  .said  commissioners  had  refused,  and  re- 
peated their  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  the  sequel 
and  event  of  tlie  whole  as  entered  in  the  minutes  of 
that  day.  That  the  said  committee  having  thus  declin- 
ed, it  was  next  incumbent  to  enter  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  what  measures  were  now  to  be  taken  for  their 
qualification,  that  the  government  might  be  supported 
and  business  carried  on. 

It  was  moved  tliat  ships  being  lately  arrived  from  En- 
gland, there  might  be  communicated  to  the  Board  what 
orders  or  advices  there  were  sent  over  to  this  govern- 
ment; and  accordingly  the  secrelari'  presented  a  letter 
from  the  Proprietary  to  Gov.  Hamilton,  with  the 
Queen's  approbation;  two  letters  from  Secretary  Not- 
tingham, by  the  Queen's  command,  forbidding  all  com- 
munication with  tlic  enemy,  &c.  with  some  other  pa- 
pers; which  being  read,  the  Boaril  took  into  considera- 
tion whnt  was  first  proposed  by  the  President. 

And  first,  it  being  proposed  to  be  considered,  in 
pursviance  of  what  power  the  Council  should  act;  whe- 
ther ex-oflicio  as  the  Council  of  the  government  while 
the  Lieut.  Governor  was  living,  upon  wliose  decease 
the  government  naturally  devolved  on  the  Council, 
without  any  particular  power  granted;  or  in  pursuance 


of  the  Proprietary's  immediate  commission.  It  was  re- 
solved, that  the  said  commission  having  been  published 
and  a  proclamation  issued  thereon,  the  Council  must 
proceed  to  act  on  that  power  only. 

And  upon  reading  the  late  King's  Dedimus  Potesta- 
tem,  for  administering  an  oath  to  the  Governor  of  this 
province,  it  was  debated  whether  the  said  Dedimus 
were  yet  in  force  or  was  expired;  and  the  Queen's  com- 
mission for  continuing  all  officer?,  &c.  sent  by  her  Ho- 
norable Privy  Council,  with  directions  to  publish  the 
same,  being  read  and  considered,  it  was  Resolved,  that 
the  Dedimus  was  yet  in  full  force  and  power. 

It  was  also  proposed  whether  the  Council  could  be 
thought  to  be  under  an  obligation  of  taking  that  oath 
or  an  equivalent,  seeing  government  seemed  to  be  the 
only  persons  intendeH,  both  by  the  act  of  Parliament 
and  the  Dedimus,  and  no  Council  was  mentioned.  But 
it  was  Resolved,  that  both  the  law  and  the  King's  De- 
dimus requiring  the  Governor  or  commander  in  chief 
to  come  under  that  qualification,  and  the  Council  being 
really  now  the  commander  in  chief  in  this  Province; 
they  were  under  the  same  obligation  as  a  Governor,  in 
whose  person  alone  the  government  invested  would  be. 

Upon  all  which,  the  necessity  of  being  qualified,  in 
pursuance  of  the  said  Dedimus,  appearing;  and  the 
commissioners  as  is  aforesaid,  having  refused  to  admin- 
ister an  affirmation  other  than  which  most  of  the  mem- 
bers could  not  possibly  take,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
Council  should  qualify  themselves,  together  with  the 
collector  of  the  Queen's  customs,  according  to  the  se- 
cond part  of  the  directions  in  the  said  Dedimus;  and 
thereupon  it  was  ordered  the  said  collector,  viz.  John 
Bewlv,  Esq.  should  be  sent  for, — and  was  accordingly. 

And  the  said  John  Bewly  appearing,  and  being  in- 
formed by  the  President  of  the  occasion,  he  requested 
to  be  excused,  for  he  did  not  think  it  proper,  he  said, 
for  him  to  concern  himself  with  it. 

But  the  Board  pressing  it  upon  him  as  his  duty,  en- 
joined by  the  King's  Dedimus,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
great  failure  in  him  should  he  refuse  it,  he  desired  some 
time  to  advise  upon  it;  which  being  agreed  to,  be  with- 
drew, and  after  some  time  returning  informed  the  Board 
he  was  sorry  to  tell  them  he  could  not  answer  their  ends. 

But  the  President  still  pressing  it  that  the  govern- 
ment required  it  of  him,  and  if  there  were  a  failure  by 
means  of  his  refusal,  it  must  lie  at  his  door.  He  was 
asked  if  he  would  not  be  a  witness  to  their  qualifying 
themselves,  and  sign  as  such,  if  he  could  go  no  furthei. 
He  only  answered,  lie  could  not  meddle  at  all,  and  so 
withdrew,  and  the  Council  adjourned  to  next  5th  day, 
(Tliursday,)  at  8  in  the  morning. 

At  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia,  15/h  ofSlh  mo.  1703. 

The  Council  meeting  further  to  consider  what  me- 
tliods  should  be  taken  for  tlieir  qualification,  spent  some 
time  in  the  debate;  but  not  coming  to  any  resolution, 
adjourned  to  two  in  the  afternoon. 

And  then  meeting  according  to  adjournment, further 
adjourned  till  7  in  the  morning. 

Jit  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia,  16/A  of  6th  mo.  1703. 

Judge  Guest  and  Capt.  Finney  informed  the  Board, 
that  they  had  a  conference  with  John  Bewly,  collector 
of  Philadelphia,  concerning  the  administration  of  the 
oath  in  pursuance  of  the  King's  Dedimus,  and  pressed 
it  upon  him  as  his  duty  to  administer  the  said  oath  to 
such  of  the  Council  as  would  take  il;  and  that  by  many 
arguments  they  had  convinced  him  and  prevailed  on 
him  to  comply;  and  thereupon  desired  he  might  be 
sent  for,  and  accordingly  he  was  sent  for. 

And  the  said  John  Bewly,  collector,  appearing  [in  a 
full  Council,  administered  the  said  oath,  in  pursuance 
of  the  said  Dedimus  Potestatem,  to  John  Guest  and 
Samuel  Finney,  which  was  accordingly  certified  by  en- 
dorsement on  the  said  instrument. 

Also  Edward  Shippen,  Samuel  Carpenter,  William 
Clark,  Griffith  Owen  and  Caleb  Pusey  took  an  aflfirma- 
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tion,  according  to  the  law  of  Enf^Iand,  tu  observe  the 
same  that  the  said  persons  had  sworn,  and  in  the  same 
words  (the  oatli  only  excepted,)  as  directed  in  the  said 
instrument,  and  subscribed  tlie  same  in  a  separate 
writing. 

Also  Judge  Guest  and  Capt.  Finney  took  the  oaths  of 
fidelity  to  the  Queen,  and  abliorrence  of  the  Pope's  su- 
premacy, and  the  other  members  took  the  declaration 
to  the  same  effect,  according  to  act  of  Parliament,  and 
subscribed  the  same. 

M  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia,  20lh  of  5th  mo.  1703. 
A  warrant  from  the  Proprietary,  under  his  hand  and 
lesser  seal  of  the  Province,  bearin.^  date  the  29ih  day 
of  March,  1703,  directed  to  Andrew  Hamilton,  Esq. 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  territories,  w.Tg  read; — 
That  the  Proprietary  reposing  especial  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  the  prudence  and  integrity  of  his  kinsman. 
Col.  William  >Jarkham,  he  thought  fit  to  appoint  him 
to  be  Register  General  of  the  Proprieiaries  Province  of 
Pennsylvania  and  territories;  required  him,  the  said  An- 
drew Hamilton,  to  pass  his  letters  patent,  to  constitute 
the  said  \Vm.  Markham  his  Register  General  of  the 
said  province  and  territories,  was  exhiiiited  to  the 
Board,  with  a  request  that  the  Council  would  pass  a 
commission  for  the  said  office  to  the  said  Col.  Mark- 
ham.  And  accordingly  it  was  ordered  that  the  Secre- 
tary should  prepare  a  commission,  for  the  said  office,  to 
the  said  Col.  William  M;>rkham,  ibr  Ihe  said  office,  to 
be  signed  by  this  Board  at  next  sitting. 


FURNITURE  AND  EQUIPAGE. 

"Dismiss  a  real  elc-fjaiice  a  tittle  used 
For  nioiislrous  novelty  and  strange  disguise." 
The  tide  of  fashion  which  overwhelmsevery  thing  in 
its  onward  course,  has  almost  effaced  every  trace  of 
what  our  forefathers  possessed  or  used  in  the  way  of 
household  furniture,  or  travelling  equipage.  Since  the 
year  1800  the  introduction  of  foreign  luxury,  caused  by 
the  influx  of  wealth,  has  been  yearly  effecting  succes- 
sive changes  in  those  articles,  so  much  so,  that  the  for- 
mer simple  articles  which  contented,  as  they  equally 
served  the  purposes  of  our  forefathers,  could  hardly  be 
conceived.  Such  as  they  were,  they  descended  accept- 
ably unchanged  from  father  to  son  and  son's  son,  and 
presenting  at  Ihe  era  of  our  Independence,  precisely 
the  same  family  picture  which  had  been  seen  in  the 
earliest  annals  of  the  town. 

Formerly  there  were  no  side-boards,  and  when  they 
were  first  introduced  after  the  Revolution,  they  were 
much  smaller  and  less  expensive  than  now.  Formerly 
they  had  couciies  of  worsted  damask,  and  only  in  very 
affluent  families,  in  lieu  of  what  we  now  call  sophas  or 
lounges.  Plain  people  used  settees  and  settles — the  lat- 
ter had  a  bed  concealed  in  the  seat,  and  by  folding  the 
top  of  it  outwards  to  the  front,  it  e.xposed  the  bed  and 
widened  the  place  for  the  bed  to  be  spread  upon  it. — 
This,  homely  as  it  might  now  be  regarded,  was  a  com- 
mon sitting  room  appendage,  and  was  a  proof  of  more 
attention  to  comfort  than  display.  It  had,  as  well  as 
the  settee,  a  very  high  back  of  plain  boards,  and  the 
whole  was  of  white  pine,  generally  unpainted  and 
whitened  well  with  unsparing  scrubbing.  Such  was 
in  the  poet's  eyes  when  pleading  fur  his  sopha, 
"But  restless  was  the  scat,  tlie  baclv  erect 
Distress'd  the  wearj-  loins,  that  felt  no  ease." 
They  were  a  common  article  in  very  good  houses, 
and  were  generally  the  proper  propel  ty  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  family — unless  occasionally  used  to 
stretch  the  weary  length  of  tired  boys.  They  were 
placed  before  the  fire-places  in  the  winter  to  keep  the 
back  guarded  from  wind  and  cold.  Formerly  there 
were  no  Windsor  chairs,  and  fancy  chairs  are  still  more 
modern.  Their  chairs  of  the  genteelest  kind,  were  of 
mahogany  or  red  walnut,  (once  a  great  substitute  for 


mahogany  in  all  kinds  of  furniture,  tables  Sec. 3   C"  ''se 
they  were  of  rush  bottoms,  and  made  of  maple  posts  and 
slats,  with  high  backs  and  perpendicular.     Instead    of 
japanned  waiters  as  now,  they  had  mahogany  tea  boards 
and  round  tea  tables,   which   being  turned  on  an  axle 
underneath  the  centre  stood  upright  like   an  expanded 
fan  or  palm  leaf,  in  the  corner.     Anotlier   corner  was 
occupied  by  a  beaufet,  which  was  a  corner  closet  with  a 
glass  door,  in  which  all  the  china  of  the   family  and  the 
plate  were  intended  to    be  displayed  for   ornament  as 
well  as  use.     A  conspicuous  article   in  the  collection 
was  alwa)S  a  .great  china  punch  bowl,  which   furni.shed 
a  frequent  and  grateful  beverage— for  wine   drinking 
was  then  much    less  in   vogue.     China   tea  cups  and 
sucers  were  about  half  their  present  size:  and  china  tea 
pots  snd  coffee  pots   with  silver  nozles  was  a   mark  of 
superior  finery.     The  sham  of  plated  ware  was  not  then 
known;  and  all  who   showed  a  silver  surface  had    the 
massive  metal  too.     This  occurred  in  the  wealthy  fami- 
lies in  little  coffee  and  tea   pots,  and  a   silver  tankard 
for  good    sugared  toddy,  was  above  vulgar   entertain- 
ment.    Where  we   now   use  earthen-ware,   they  then 
used  delf  ware  imported  from   England,  and  instead  of 
queens-ware   (then  unknown)  pewter  platters  and  por- 
rin.gers,  made  to  shine  along  a  "dresser,"  were  universal. 
Some,    and   especially  the   country  people,   ate    their 
meals  from  wooden  trenchers.     Gilded  looking-glasses 
and  picture  frames  of  golden  glare  were  unknown,  and 
both  much  smaller  than  now,   were  used.     Small  pic- 
tures painted  on  glass  with  black  mouldings  for  frames, 
with  a  scanty  touch  of  gold  leaf  in  the  corners,  was  the 
adornment  of  a  pailour.     The  looking-glasses  in   two 
plates,  if  large   had  either  glass  frames,   figured    with 
flowers  engraved  thereon,  or  was  of  scalloped  mahoga- 
ny,   or   of  Dutch    wood    scalloped — painted  white  or 
black  with  here  and  there  some  touches  of  gold:  Every 
hou.seholder  in  that  day  deemed  it  essential  to  his  con- 
venience and  comfort  to  have  an  am]jle  chest  of  draw- 
ers in  his  parlour  or  sitting  room,  in  which  the  linen  and 
clothes  of  the  family  were  always  of  ready   access.     It 
was  no  sin  to  rummage  them  before  company!     These 
drawers  were  sometimes  nearly  as  high  as   the  ceiling. 
At  other  times  they  had  a  writing  desk  about  the  centre 
with  a  fdling  lid  to   write  upon    when  let  down.     A 
great  high  ciock-case,  reaching  to  the  ceiling,  occupied 
another  corner,  and  a  fourth  corner  was  appropriated  to 
the  chimney  place.     They  then  had  no  rarpets  on  their 
floors,  and  no  paper  on  their  walls.     The  silver-sand  on 
the  floor  was  drawn  into  a  variety  of  fanciful  figures  and 
twirls  with  the    sweepin.g  brush,   and  much   skill  and 
even  pride  was  displayed  therein  in  the  devices  and  ar- 
rangement.    They  had  then  no  argand  or  other  lamps 
in  parlours,*  but  dipt  candh=s,   in  brass  or  copper  can- 
dlesticks, was  usually  good   enough   foi-   common  use; 
and  those  who  occasionally  used  mould  candles,  made 
them  at  home,  in  little   tin  frames  c.asling   four  to  six 
candles  in  each.     A  glass   lanthern  with   square  sides 
furni*ed  the  entry  li.s;htsin  the  houses  of  the  affluent. — 
Bedsteads  then  were  made,  if  fine,  of  carved  mahngany 
of  slender  dimensions;    but,  for  common    purposes,    or 
for  the  fiimilies  of  good  tradesmen,  they  were  of  poplar 
and  always  painted  green.     It  was  a  matter  of  univer- 
sal concern   to  have  them  low  enough   to  answer  the 
purpose  of  repose  for  sick  or   dying    persons— a  provi- 
sion so  necessary  for  such  possible  events,  now  so  little 
regarded  by  the  modern  practice  of  ascending  to  a  bed 
by  steps,  like  clambering  up  to  a  hay  mow. 

A  lady, giving  me  the  remini^-cences  of  her  early  life, 
thus  speaks  of  things  as  they  were  bef.ire  the  war  of  In- 
dependence: Marble  mantles  and  folding  doors  were 
not  then  known,  and  well  enough  we  enjoyed  ourselves 
without  sophas,  carpets,  or  girandoles.  A  white  floor 
sprinkled  with  clean  white  sand,  large  tables  and  heavy 

•The  first  which  ever  come  to  this  country  is  in  my 
possession — originally  a  present  from  Thomas  Jefferson 
to   Charles  Thomson. 
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liigh  back  chairs  of  walnut  or  mahogany,  decorated  a 
parlour  genteelly  enough  for  any  body.  Sometimes  a 
carpet,  not  however,  covering  the  whole  floor,  was  seen 
upon  tlie  dining  room.  This  was  a  sliow  parlour  up 
stiirs,  not  used  but  upon  gala  occasions,  and  then  not  to 
dine  in.  Pewter  plates  and  dishes  were  in  general  use. 
China  on  dinner  tables  was  a  great  rarity.  Plate,  more 
or  less,  was  seen  in  most  families  of  easy  circumstances 
not  indeed  in  all  the  various  shapes  that  have  since 
been  invented,  but  in  massive  silver  waiters,  bowls, 
tankards,  cans,  &c.  Glass  tumblers  were  scarcely  seen. 
Punrh,  the  most  romnion  beverage,  was  diunk  by  the 
company  from  one  large  bowl  of  silver  or  china;  and 
beer  from  a  tankard  of  silver. 

The  rarity  of  carpets,  now  deemed  so  indispensable 
to  comfort,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact,  that  T.  Mat- 
lack,  Esq.  now  aged  95,  told  me  he  had  a  distinct  recol- 
lection of  meeting  with  the  first  carpet  he  had  ever 
seen,  about  the  year  17.50,  at  the  house  of  Owen  Jones, 
at  the  corner  of  Spruce  and  Second  street.  Mrs.  S. 
Shoemaker,  an  aged  friend  of  the  same  age,  told  me 
she  had  received  as  a  rare  present  from  England  a 
Scotch  carpet;  it  was  but  twelve  feet  square,  and  was 
deemed  quite  a  novelty  then,  say  60  years  ago.  When 
carpets  afterwards  came  into  general  use  they  only  co- 
vered the  floor  in  front  of  the  chairs  and  tables.  The 
covering  of  the  whole  floor  is  a  thing  of  modern  use. — 
Many  are  the  anecdotes  which  could  be  told  of  the  car- 
pets and  the  country  bumpkins.  There  are  many  fa- 
milies who  can  remember  that  soon  after  their  carpets 
were  laid,  they  have  been  visited  by  clownish  persons, 
who  showed  strong  signs  ol'  distress  at  being  obliged  to 
walk  over  them;  and  when  lu'ged  to  come  in  have  stole 
in  close  to  the  sides  of  the  room  tip-toe,  instinctively  to 
avoid  sullyijig- them! 

It  was  mentioned  before  that  tlie  papering  of  the 
walls  of  houses  was  not  much  introduced  till  after  the 
year  ISOO.  All  the  houses  wdrich  I  remember  to  have 
seen  in  my  youth  were  white-washed  only,  there  may 
have  been  some  rare  exceptions.  As  early  as  the  year 
1769,  we  see  that  Plunket  Fleeson  first  manufactures 
American  paper  hangings  at  corner  of  Fourth  and  Ches- 
nut  street,  and  also  paper  maclie  or  raised  paper  mould- 
ings iu  imitation  of  carving,  either  colored  or  gilt.  But 
although  there  was  thus  an  oflTer  to  paper  rooms,  their 
introduction  must  have  been  extremely  rare.  The 
uncle  of  the  present .loseph  P.  Norris,  Esq.  had  hisli- 
brary  or  office  room  papered,  but  his  parlours  were 
wainscolted  with  oak  and  red  cedar,  unpainted,  and 
polished  with  wax  and  robust  rubbbing.  This  was  at 
his  seat  at  Fairlidl,  built  in  1717. 

The  use  of  stoves  in  families  was  not  known  in  primi- 
mitive  times,  neither  in  families,  nor  in  churches.  Their 
fire-places  were  large-again  as  the  present,  with  much 
plainer  mantel-pieces.  In  lieu  of  marble  plates  round 
tlie  sides  and  top  of  the  fire-places,  it  was  ornamented 
with  chinadutch-tile  pictured  with  sundry  Scripture 
pieces.  Dr.  Franklin  first  invented  the  "open  stove," 
called  also  "Franklin  stove,"  after  which,  as  fuel  became 
scarce,  came  in  the  better  economy  of  the  "ten  plate 
stove.'* 

When  china  was  first  introduced  among  us  in  the 
form  ol  tea-sets,  it  was  quite  a  business  to  take  in  bro- 
ken china  to  mend.  It  was  done  by  cement  in  most 
cases,  but  generally  the  larger  articles,  like  punch 
bowls,  were  done  with  silver  rivets  or  wire.  More  than 
half  the  punch  bowls  you  could  see  were  so  mended. 

It  is  only  of  hate  years  that  the  practice   of  veneering 
mahogany  and  other  valuable  wood  has  prevailed  among 
us.     All  the  old  furniture  was  solid. 
Fmnilij  Erjuipage 


the  books  of  some  individual  establishments  among  us 
for  the  mere  hiring  of  coaches!  Even  since  our  war  of 
Independence  there  were  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
in  the  city,  and,  rare  as  they  were,  every  man's  coach 
was  known  at  sight  by  every  body.  A  hack  had  not 
been  heard  of.  Our  progenito»s  did  not  deem  a  car- 
riage a  necessary  appendage  of  wealth  or  respectability. 
Merchants  and  professional  gentlemen  were  quite  con- 
tent to  keep  a  one  horse  chair;  these  had  none  ef  the 
present  trappings  of  silver  plate,  nor  were  the  chair 
bodies  varnished;  plain  paint  alone  adorned  them,  and 
brass  rings  and  buckles  was  all  the  ornaments  found  on 
the  harness;  the  chairs  were  without  springs,  on  leath- 
er bands — such  as  could  now  be  made  for  fifty  dollars. 

James  Head,  Esq.  an  aged  gentleman  who  died  in 
the  fever  of  1793,  said  he  could  remember  when  there 
wereonly  eight  four-wheeled  carriages  kept  in  all  the 
province '  As  he  enumerated  them  they  were  set  down 
in  the  common  place  book  of  my  frienjj  Mrs.  D.  I,,  to 
wit:  Coaches — The  Governor's,  (Gordon)  Jonathan 
Dickinson's,  Isaac  Norris',  Andrew  Hamilton's,  Anthony 
Palmer's.  Four-wheeled  chairs,  drawn  by  two  horses 
— James  Logan's,  Stenton,  David  Lloyd's — Chester, 
Lawrence  Growden's — B\icks. 

At  the  earliest  period  of  the  city  some  two  or  three 
coaches  are  incldontally  known.  Thus  William  Penn 
the  founder,  in  his  note  to  James  Logan  of  1700,  says, 
"Let  John  (his  black)  have  the  coach,  and  horses  put 
in  it,  for  Pennsbury,  from  the  city."  In  another  he 
speaks  of  his  "calash."  He  also  requests  the  Justices 
may  place  bridges  overthe  Pennepack  and  other  waters, 
for  his  carriage  to  pass. 

I  have  presented,  on  page  172  of  my  MS-  Annals  in 
the  City  Library,  the  general  list,  with  the  names  of  the 
several  owners  of  every  kind  of  carriages  used  in  Phila- 
delphia in  the  year  1761.  William  Allen  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, the  widow  Lawrence,  and  widow  Martin,  were 
the  only  owners  of  coaches.  William  Peters  and 
Tliomas  Willing  owned  the  only  two  landaws.  There 
were  18  chariots  enumerated,  of  which  the  Proprietor 
and  the  Governor  had  each  of  them  one.  Fifteen  chairs 
concluded  the  whole  enumeration,  making  a  total  of  38 
vehicles. 

In  the  MS.  of  Dusimidere  he  has  preserved  an  enu- 
meration of  the  year  1772,  making  a  total  of  84  car- 
riages. 

The  rapid  progress  in  this  article  of  luxiny  and  of- 
ten of  convenience,  is  still  further  shown  by  the  list  of 
duties  imposed  on  pleasure  carriages,  showing,  tliat  in 
the  year  1794, they  were  stated  thus,  to  wit — 53  coaches, 
137  coachees,  35  ch-ariots,  22  phxtons,  80  light  wagons, 
and  520  chairs  and  sulkies. 

The  aged  T.  Matlack,  Esq.  before  named,  teld  me 
the  first  coach  he  remembered  to  have  seen  was  that  of 
Judge  William  Allen's  who  lived  in  Water  street,  on 
the  corner  of  the  first  alley  below  High  street.  His 
coachman,  as  a  great  whip,  was  imported  from  England. 
He  drove  a  kind  of  landaw  with  four  black  horses. — 
To  show  his  skill  as  a  driver  he  gave  tile  Judge  a  whirl 
round  the  shambles,  which  then  stood  where  Jersey 
market  is  since  built,  and  turned  with  such  dashing 
science  as  to  put  the  Judge  and  the  spectators  in  great 
concern !  The  tops  of  this  carriage  fell  down  front  and 
back,  and  thus  made  an  open  carriage  if  required. 
Mrs.  Shoemaker,  as  aged  as  95,  told  me  that  pleasure 
carriages  were  very  rare  in  her  youth.  She  remember- 
ed that  her  grandfather  liad  one,  and  that  he  used  to 
say  that  he  was  almost  a.shamed  to  appear  abroad  in  it, 
although  it  was  only  a  one  horse  chair,  lest  he  should  be 
thought  effeminate  and  proud.  She  remembered  old 
Richard  Wistar  had  one  also.     When   she    was  about 


There  Isscarcely  any  thing  in  Philadelphia  which  has  twenty,  Mr.  Charles  Willing,  merchant,  brought  a  ca. 
undergone  so  great  a  change  as  the  increased  style  lash  coach  with  him  from  England.  This  and  Judge 
and  number  of  our  travelling  vehicles  and  ef[uipage.  I  William  Allen's  were  tlie  only  ones  she  had  ever  seen! 
have  seen  aged  persons  who  could  name  the  few  pro-  This  Charles  Willing  was  the  father  of  the  late  aged 
prielors  of  every  co.ich  used  in  the  whole  province  of  Thomas  Willing,  Esq.  Presidentof  the  first  Bank  of  the 
J'cnnsylvania, — a  less  niimber  than  arc  now  enrolled  on  I  the  United  Slates. 
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In  the  year  1728,  I  perceive  by  the  Gazette,  that 
one  Thomas  Skelton  advertises  that  he  lias  got  up  "a 
four-wlieeled  chaise,"  in  Chesnut  street,  to  be  hired. — 
His  prices  are  thus  appointed — "For  lour  persons  to 
Germantown,  12  shilhng-s  and  6  pence-;  to  Frankford, 
10  shillings;  and  to  Gray's  Ferry,  7  sliillings  and  6  pence 
to  10  shiUing-s." 

In  the  year  174(j,  Mr.  Abram  Carpenter,  a  cooper 
in  Dock  street,  near  the  Golden  Fleece,  ni:ikes  his  ad- 
vertisement, to  hire  two  chairs  and  some  saddle  horses, 
to  this  effect,  to  wit;  — 

"Two  handsome  chairs, 
Willi  very  ^ood  gt-ere. 
With  horses,  or  vviihuiit, 
To  carry  his  friends  about. 
Likewise,  saddle  horses,  if  gentlemen  please, 
To  carry  them  handsomely,  much  to  their  ease, 
Is  to  be  hired  by  Abraham  Carpenter,  cooper, 
Well  known  as  a  very  good  hoop-maker. 
In  October,  1751,  a  MS.   letter    of  Doctor  William 
Shippen  to    John    Codman,  in  London,  wrote  to  dis- 
courage him  from  sending   out  two  chairs  and  chaises 
for  sale  here,  saj'ing  tliey  are  dull  sale. 

The  most  splendid  looking  carriage  ever  in  Philadel- 
phia, at  that  time,  was  that  used  by  General  Wasliing- 
ton,  while  President.  There  was  in  it,  at  least  to  my 
young  mind, a  greater  air  of  stately  grandeur  than  1  have 
ever  seen  since.  It  was  very  large,  so  much  so,  as  to 
make  four  horses  an  indispensable  appendage.  It 
had  been  previously  imported  for  Governor  Richard 
Penn.  It  was  of  a  cream  colour,  with  much  more  of 
gilded  carvings  in  tlie  frame  than  is  since  used.  Its 
strongest  attractions  were  tiie  relief  ornaments  on  the 
pannels,  they  being  painted  medallion  pictures  of  play- 
ing cupids  or  naked  children.  That  carriage  I. after- 
wards saw,  in  1804 — 5,  in  my  store-yard  at  New  Or- 
leans, where  it  lay  an  outcast  in  the  weather! — the  re- 
sult of  a  bad  speculation  in  a  certain  Doctor  Young, 
who  had  bought  it  at  public  sale,  took  it  out  to  Orleans 
forsale,  and  could  find  none  to  buy  it,  where  all  were 
content  with  plain  volantes!  Afar  better  speculation 
would  have  been  to  have  taken  it  to  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  or  other  admirers  of  Washington,  in  Eng- 
land. 

Even  the  character  of  the  steeds  used  and  preferred 
for  riding  and  carriages,  have  undergone  llie  change  of 
fashion  too.  In  old  time,  the  horses  most  valued  were 
pacers — now  so  odious  deemed!  To  this  end,  the 
breed  was  propagated  with  care,  and  pace  races  were 
held  in  preference!  The  Narraganset  racers  of  I!hode 
Island  were  in  such  repute  that  they  were  sent  for  at 
much  trouble  and  expense,  by  some  few  who  were 
choice  in  their  selections.  It  may  amuse  the  present 
generation  to  peruse  the  history  of  one  such  horse,  spo- 
ken of  in  the  letter  of  Rip  Van  Dam,  of  New  York, of  the 
year  1711,  to  Jonathan  Dickinson  of  Philadelphia.  It 
states  the  fact  of  the  trouble  he  had  taken  to  procure 
him  a  horse.  He  was  shipped  from  Rhode  Island  in  a 
sloo]),  from  which  he  jumped  overboard  and  swam 
ashore  to  his  former  home!  He  arrived  at  New  Y^oik 
in  14  davs  passage  much  reduced  in  flesh  and  spirit. — 
He  cost  32£.  and  his  freight  50  shillings.  From  New 
York  he  was  sent  inland  to  Philadelphia  "by  the  next 
post,"  i.  e.  postman.  He  shows  therein,  that  the  same 
post-rider  rode  through  the  whole  route  from  city  to 
city!  He  says  of  the  pacer,  he  is  no  beauty  although 
*'so  high  priced,"  save  in  his  legs;  says  *'he  always 
plays  and  acts;  will  never  stand  still;  will  take  a  g-Iass  of 
wine,  beer  or  cider,  and  probably  would  drink  a  dram 
in  a  cold  morning!"  This  writer,  Rip  Van  Dam,  was 
a  great  personage,  he  having  been  President  of  the 
Council  in  1731,  and  on  the  death  of  Governor  Montgo- 
mery, that  year  was  ex-officio  Governor  of  New  York. 
His  mural  monument  is  in  St.  Paul's  church  in  that  city. 
A  letter  of  Doctor  William  Shippen  of  1745,  which 
I  have  seen,  thus  writes  to  George  Barney,  (celebra- 
ted for  procuring  good  horses)  saying,  "I  want  a  gen- 


teel carriage  horse  of  about  15  hands  high,  round  bodi- 
ed, full  of  courage,  close  ribbed,  dark  chesnut,  not  a 
swift  pacer,  if  that  must  enhance  his  price.  I  much 
liked  the  pacer  you  procured  for  James  Logan." 

Formerly,  livery  stables  and  hacks  (things  of  modern 
introduction)  were  not  in  use.  Those  who  kept  horses 
and  vehicles  were  much  restricted  to  those  only  whose 
establishments  embraced  their  own  stables.  The  few 
who  kept  their  horses  without  such  appendages  placed 
them  at  the  taverns.  They  who  depend  upon  hire 
were  accustomed  to  procure  them  of  such  persons  as 
had  frequent  uses  for  horses  to  labour  in  their  business, 
who,  to  diminish  their  expense,  occasionally  hired  them 
in  the  circle  of  their  acquaintance.  In  this  way,  many 
who  were  merchants  (the  ancestors  of  those  who  have 
n»w  a  horse  and  gig  for  almost  every  son)  were  fain  to 
get  their  draymen  to  exempt  a  horse  from  his  usual 
drudgery  for  the  benefit  of  his  employers  for  a  country 
airing.  A  dr.aynian  who  kept  two  or  three  such  horses 
for  porterage,  usually  kept  a  plain  chair  to  meet  such 
occasions.  If  the  vehicles  were  homelier  than  now, 
they  were  sure  to  be  drawn  by  better  horses,  and  look- 
ed in  all  respects  more  like  the  suitable  equipments  of 
substantial  livers  than  the  hired    and  glaring  fripperies 

of  the  livery-fineries  of  the   present  sumptuous  days. 

Then  ladies  took  long  walks  to  the  miry  grounds  of  the 
South  street  tlieatre  without  the  chance  of  calling  for 
hacks  for  their  conveyance.  There  is  a  slight  recollec- 
tion of  a  solitary  hack  which  used  to  stand  before  the 
Connestoga  inn,  in  High  street — an  unproductive  con- 
cern, which  could  only  obtain   an  occasional  call  from 

the  strangers  visiting  the   inn,   for  a  ride  out  of  town. 

To  have  rode  in  town  would  have  been  regarded  as 
gross  affectation, practically  reasoning,  that  as  our  limbs 
were  bestowed  before  hacks  were  devised,  they  should 
be  used  and  worn  out  first,  before  the  others  were  en- 
couraged. IVatson's  .innals. 


OPEMNG  OF  THE  WELLAND  CANAL. 

We  had  the  high  s.Uisfaction,  in  our  last  paper,  of 
announcing  to  our  fellow  citizens,  the  arrival  at  this 
port  of  the  schooner  Erie,  Captain  Boquet,  fromCleave- 
land,  Ohio.  By  this  important  event,  we  are  apprised 
of  the  opening  of  the  great  navigable  communication, 
between  I^akes  Erie  and  Ontario,  in  a  manner  entirely 
satisfactory  to  all  interested  in  its  final  success,  and  in 
the  rising  prosperity  of  this  village.  The  arrival  of  the 
schooner  was  greeted  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  by  a  na- 
tional salute  of  24  guns,  by  a  display  of  all  the  flags  in 
the  village  and  harbor,  and  by  the  cheers  and  congratu' 
latlons  of  our  citizens.  The  corporation  of  the  village, 
animated  by  the  public  sensibility,  invited  the  citizens 
to  celebrate  the  event  by  a  civic  feast  at  the  Welland 
House.  The  guests  present  were  Captain  Boquet,  the 
commander  of  the  Erie,  and  we  are  particularly  happy 
to  say,  Gerrit  Smith,  Esq.  who  was  then  fortunately  on 
a  visit  to  this  place,  and  whose  large  investments  of 
capital  and  munificent  expenditure  in  the  improvement 
of  our  village,  creates  a  deep  interest  in  every  thing 
affecting  the  fortunes  of  Oswego. 

Thus  this  great  event,  the  offspring  with  us  of  so 
many  hopes  and  fears,  and  expectations  and  disappoint- 
ments, has  at  length  taken  place,  and  with  exulting 
hearts  we  hall  the  harbinger  of  the  commerce  of  Erie. 
Another  triumph  of  human  ingenuity  and  wisdom  is 
achieved.  The  hitherto  insurmountable  barrier  of  the 
Niagara  is  overcome,  and  the  waters  of  the  Erie  niav 
now  mingle  with  those  of  Ontario,  bearing  upon  their 
bosom  the  bounties  of  civilization,  and  the  gifts  of  the 
arts.  If  there  be  a  spot  on  the  western  waters,  which, 
more  than  any  other,  is  to  reap  the  commercial  harvest 
of  which  the  Welland  Canal  is  to  be  the  parent,  thai, 
spot  is  Oswego.  Let  not,  therefore,  our  joy  be  deem- 
ed exuberant  in  the  anticipations  of  promised  blessings. 
To  the  600  miles  of  coast  to  which  we  had  access,  1000 
more  are  nosv  added,  comprising  the  most  western 
counties  of  New  York,  the  county  of  Erie,  in  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  the  shores  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Upper  Cana- 
da— the  abodes  of  a  large  and  enterprising- population, 
stimulated  by  the  wants,  and  actively  engaged  in  ad- 
ministering to  the  supplies  of  civilized  life.  It  is  need- 
less to  speculate,  for  imagination  cannot  compass  the 
extent  of  that  commerce  vvhicli  will  inhabit  the  bosom 
of  the  northern  lakes,  when  the  regions  of  the  West 
shall  yield  their  spoils. 

Although  an  effective  navigation  has  thus  been  made 
between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  it  must  not  be  under- 
stood that  the  entire  project  is  completed.  That  por- 
tion of  it,  extending  the  canal  from  tlie  Welland  to 
the  Grand  River  and  Lake  Erie,  is  only  completed  so 
far  as  to  admit  of  ordinary  boat  navigation.  For  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  part  of  the  desigTied  work,  we  under- 
stand the  company  will  require  an  extended  capital;  and 
it  is  with  great  satisfaction  we  learn,  that  little  or  no  dif- 
ficulty interposes  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object. 
We  are  informed,  that  advices  have  been  recently  re- 
ceived from  John  B.  Yates,  Esq.  the  agent  of  the  com- 
pany in  London,  of  his  arrival  there — of  the  prosperous 
commencement  of  the  business  of  his  mission,  and  of 
the  confidence  he  entertains  of  obtaining,  at  an  early 
period,  an  extended  subscription. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  depression  under  which 
the  interior  of  the  state  has  laboured  duriiig  the  two 
years  past:  and  the  general  sluggish  state  of  business 
which  even  yet  is  consequent  upon  it,  Oswego  begins 
to  unfold  the  great  advantages  which  nature  and  art 
have  combined,  to  make  her  the  seat  of  flourishing 
manufactures  and  extensive  commerce.  The  tolls  col- 
lected upon  our  canal  will  be  more  than  50  per  cent, 
greater  than  last  year.  The  forwarding  business,  has 
been  greatly  extended,  and  the  facilities  for  its  prosecu- 
tion, much  enlarged.  To  the  supply  of  the  salt  de- 
manded on  our  own  Lake,  we  shall  now  add  that  of 
lake  Erie.  Our  two  Urge  flourishing  mills,  the  bene- 
fits of  which,  from  various  causes,  we  have  never  yet 
fully  enjoyed,  will  be  in  readiness  lo  receive  the  fruits 
of  the  present  abundant  harvest.  A  far  greater  quanti- 
ty of  wheat  has  been  grown  by  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try, than  in  any  previous  year.  We  rejoice  that  their 
reward  is  great.  The  erection  of  a  third  large  flour- 
ishing mill  has  been  recently  commenced  by  an  enter 
prising  citizen  is  in  successful  progress,  and  will  be 
ready  for  operation  in  a  few  months.  Important  works 
greatly  extending  our  commercial  facilities  are  construct- 
ing in  the  hfirbor,on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river;  and  on 
the  west  is  commenced  the  improvement  of  extensive 
.water  privileges.which  will  greatly  add  to  the  hydraulic 
power  already  existing  on  the  east.  When  this  \j'ork  is 
completed,we  may  affirm,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  no  location  in  our  whole  country  can  rival  the  hy- 
draulic power  of  Oswego.  The  Oswego  river  at  this  vil- 
lage,rollsas  much  water  as  the  Hudson  at  Albany — not 
issuing  from  fountains  exhaling  and  drying  up  with  the 
settlement  and  cultivation  of  the  country,  but  fed  from 
the  ever  flowing  bosoms  of  the  Oneida.Seneca,  Cayuga, 
and  our  other  interior  lakes,  upon  which  the  sun  has 
shone  since  the  creation,  and  which  will  be  as  durable 
as  the  everlasting  hills. 

For  the  purchase  of  the  wheat  of  the  whole  cotmtry, 
Oswego,  in  position,  is  unrivaled.  Such  are  the  advan- 
tages she  derives  from  the  savings  in  transportation, 
that  the  Oswego  miller  can,  even  in  Rochester  market 
contend  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  for  the  wheat  of 
the  Genessee.  At  Sodus,  at  Poultney  ville,  and  at  Lew- 
istown,  he  can  defy  compeiition.  Rut  we  have  lately 
learned,  and  we  confess  with  surprise,  that  Ohio  is  soon 
to  yield  the  favorite  wheat  of  the  west,  and  that  it  is  in 
Ohio  we  must  look  f.)r  our  cheap  supplies.  Samples 
of  grain  from  Cleaveland  have  been  examined  by  one 
of  our  flour  manufacturers,  a  gentleman  perfectly  fa- 
miliar with  the  wheat  of  our  western  canal  region, 
and  pronounced  by  him  to  be  the  best  he  has  ever 
Been.  The  Ohio  canal  is  in  rapid  i)rosecution.  More 
than  150  miles  will  be  shortly  navigable,  perhaps  are 


already  so,  and  an  avenue  opened  for  us  into  the  heart 
of  that  great  and  fertile  state.  From  the  deficiency  of 
her  water  power,  the  principal  part  of  the  wheat  she 
produces  must  be  taken  from  her  in  bulk.  In  this  mar- 
ket of  inexhaustible  supply,  where  are  the  purchasers, 
who,  on  equal  terms,  can  compete  with  those  of  Oswe- 
go? 

The  works  upon  the  Ridout  canal — a  canal  accommo- 
dated to  the  capacity  of  steam  boats— are  in  such  a 
state  of  forwardness,  as  we  are  informed  by  one  of  the 
engineers,  that  the  commanding  officer  upon  the  work 
confidently  anticipated  its  completion  by  the  close  of 
the  year  1831.  This  is  an  event  involving  deep  inte- 
rest, in  which,  not  we  alone  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
but  the  state  itself,  and  especially  our  great  commercial 
city,  are  deeply  concerned.  The  navigation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  closed  from  one  to  two  months  later  than 
the  Erie  canal.  Under  such  circumstances,  not  only  the 
Upper  but  Lower  Canada,  Montreal  herself,  will  prob- 
ably receive  her  spring  and  fall  supplies  via  New  York 
and  Oswego.  The  present  injudicious  restrictions  on 
this  intercourse, cannot  in  reason  be  continued. —  Oswego 
Palladium. 


rULTOIV  MEETING. 

At  a  numerous  and  highly  respectable    meeting  of  Ihe 
citizens,  held  agreeable  to  public  notice,  in  the  Dis- 
trict Court   Room,   Philadelphia,  on  Thursday,  Au- 
gust 30,  1830, 
MATHKW  CAREY,  Esq.  was    called  to    the    Chair, 

and 
P.  S.  DrpoircEAU  and   Jonjf  Vacghau,    Esquires,  ap- 
pointed Secretaries. 

The  Chairman  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting  to  be 
to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  following  the 
example  of  Virginia,  in  placing  boxes  in  the  steam 
boats,  to  receive  the  contributions  of  liberal  citizens 
for  the  heirs  of  the  late  Robekt  Folton. 

A  letter  from  Joseph  C.  Cabel,  of  Virginia,  recom- 
mending the  proposed  measures  on  the  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  read. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  offered 
by  the  Chairman  and  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  the  power  of  propelling  vessels  by  steam 
against  wind  and  tide,  accomplished  by  the  lavish  ex- 
penditure, the  extraordinary  talents,  the  indefatigable 
exertions,  and  perseverance  of  Robert  Fulton,  has  con- 
ferred inestimable  advantages  on  this  country,  and  on 
the  world  at  large: 

And,  whereas,  the  premature  death  of  that  great  be- 
nefactor of  mankind,  prevented  him  from  deriving 
those  advantages  from  that  discovery  lo  which  he  was 
fairly  entitled — and  from  making  adequate  provisions 
for  his  heirs: 

And,  whereas,  such  benefits  as  Robert  Fulton  con- 
ferred on  this  country  have  a  high  claim  on  national 
gratitude: 

And,  whereas,  the  hope  that  was  fondly  entertained, 
that  Congress  would  adopt  some  measure  in  favor  of 
hisjheiis,  befiting  the  honor  of  a  great  nation,  has 
been  disappointed  by  the  rejection  of  a  proposition  to 
that  effect,  made  during  the  late  session  of  that  body. 

Therefore,  resolved,  that  the  plan  now  in  operation 
in  Virginia,  of  fixing  a  box  in  each  steam  boat,  plying 
in  the  waters  of  that  stale,  lo  receive  the  contributions 
of  liberal  passengers,  although  inadequate  to  the  merits 
of  that  great  inventor,  or  the  rightful  claims  of  his  heirs, 
appears  to  be  the  most  feasible  that  can,  under  existing 
circumstances,  be  adopted  for  in  some  degree,  dis- 
charging the  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  him  and  them. 

Resolved,  that  a  committee  of  superintendence  be 
appointed,  to  raise  by  subscription  a  sum  necessary  to 
procure  boxes  for  all  the  steam  boats  plying  on  the 
Delaware,  and  the  other  waters  in  this  neighbourhood! 
and  to  prepare  an  address  to  steam-boat  travellers  in 
this  state,  recommending  this  measure  to  their  patro- 
nage. 
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IlesolveiJ,  that  it  be  earnestly  recommended  to  the 
citizens  of  Pittsburjh,  to  convene  a  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  adopting  measures  of  co-operation  in  this 
benevoleit  plan  on  the  Ohio  and  other  western  waters 
of  the  state. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  appointed  on 
the  committee  of  superintendence — Mathew  Carey, 
P.S.Duponceau,  John  Vaughan,  Horace  Binney,  Thos. 
P.  Cope,  John  Sergeant,  Thomas  Biddle,  Joseph  R. 
Ingersoll,  Daniel  Groves,  Josiah  Randall,  Charles  Pen- 
rose, Jas.  N,  Barker,  and  Wasliington  Jackson. 

On  motion  of  Josiah  Randall,  Esq.  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved  that  Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq.  President  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  be  appointed  treasurer  to 
receive  the  donations  to  be  made  in  aid  of  the  above 
object,  and  to  invest  and  disburse  the  same  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  of  Superintendence  ap- 
pointed by  the  meeting,  joined  with  such  other  com- 
mittees of  superintendence  as  may  be  appointed 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  that  the  committee  of  superintcndenc^e 
invested  with  authority  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may 
be  deemed  expedient  to  carry  into  effect  the  purposes 
for  which  this  meeting  has  been  convened. 

Resolved,  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  citizens  of 
this  commonwealth  to  express  their  opinion  on  the  pro- 
priety of  a  donation  in  land  or  otherwise,  being  made 
by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  benefit  of 
the  heirs  of  the  deceased  Robert  Fulton. 

Resolved,  that  the  editors  tlu-oughoul  the  U.  States, 
be  requested  to  give  these  proceedings  a  publication  In 
their  respective  newspapers. 

M.\THEW  CAREY,  Chairman. 

P.    S.   DuPOJfCEAU, 

John  Vaughas, 


Secretaries 


STROUDSBUKG. 


Messrs.  Editors: — Considering  the  very  liberal  man- 
ner in  which  the  columns  of  your  useful  paper,  are 
open  for  the  reception  of  news;  !  offer  for  publication 
ashort  description  of  Stroudsburg,  a  neat  and  handsome 
little  village,  in  which  I  resided  a  few  years  ago;  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  a  few  weeks  since.  I  was 
so  forcibly  impressed  with  the  beauty  and  Improvement 
of  the  place,  that  I  cannot  forbear  offering  you  a  few 
remarks.  It  is  situate  in  Northampton  county,  thirty- 
two  miles  from  this  place — about  three  miles  from  the 
Delaware,  near  the  junction  of  Broadhead's  creek,  with 
a  large  stream  formed  by  Pocono's  andMcNicle's  creek. 
On  the  North  runs  the  former,  down  which  great  quan- 
tities of  lumber  are  taken  annually,  and  is  much  sought 
for  in  the  markets  of  Philadelphia,  being  of  a  superior 
quality.  On  the  South  runs  the  latter — a  stream  suffi- 
ciently large  for  any  kind  of  hydraulic  power;  occasion- 
ally dashing  over  bluffs  of  rocks  into  the  vortex  be- 
low, and  hurrying  away  as  if  impatient  to  mingle  with 
the  waters  of  the  former.  On  its  banks  are  walks  and 
scenery  which  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  the 
country.  The  superior  advantages  of  manufacturing 
establishments  on  those  creeks,  will,  there  is  no  doubt, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  make  it  a  place  ofgreatbu- 
siness  in  that  line,  as  improvements  of  this  kind  are 
already  made  to  a  considerable  extent.  On  the  east 
ris«  gentle  eminences,  which  open  to  view  a  magnifi- 
centscene  of  cultivation,  fertility — plenty,  and  comlort, 
that  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  briglit  yellow  fields  of 
wheat,  the  deep  green  of  waving  corn,  &c. ;  and  in 
short  every  thing  that  the  earth  can  produce;  the  view 
from  those  hills  is  enough  to  drive  politics  from  one's 
head;  and  soften  down  the  worldly  heart,  to  the  finer 
feelings  of  poetry. 

The  eye  of  the  gazer,  wanders  with  untiring  eager- 
ness over  the  green  fields,  the  tall  forests,  the  blue  and 
undulating  outline  of  mountains,  which  rear  their  tail 
summits  in  the  distance,  like  giants  watching  over  some 


enchanted  valley.     In  another  direction  lies  the  village. 

The  dark  green  of  its  shade  trees,  contrasting  beauti- 
fully with  white  buildings,  and  seen  through  many  a 
vista  marks  the  place  as  one  of  the  most  romantic  and 
beautiful  situations  In  the  country.  Abo^it  three  miles 
from  this  place,  is  the  f.mous  Water  Gap,  where  the 
majestic  Delaware  passes  through  the  high  and  rugged 
summits  of  the  Blue  Mountains;  forming  one  of  the 
most  sublime  places  in  the  United  States.  In  short- 
Messrs.  Editors,  we  like  Stroudsburgh  highly.  Its  in- 
habitants are  intelligent,  and  genteel  in  their  appear- 
ance. The  scenery  about  the  village  is  of  surpassinp 
beauty.  It  combines  all  the  advantages  and  luxuries  of 
a  healthy  village,  surrounded  by  a  fertile  country,  and 
to  conclude,  we  can  cheerfully  recommend  it 'as  a 
place  that  we  think  would  fill  the  ardent  expectations' 
of  the  most  romantic  mind,  andafford  sufficient  encour- 
agement to  any  man  of  enterprise.— /'ife  County  Ea- 
s.le. 


"We  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  copy  of 
an  original  Letter  from  James  Logan,  the  contemporary 
and  confidential  Friend  of  the  Founder  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, to  his  son  William  Logan,-*  on  his  departure  for 
■"  ■  tol,  England,  in  the  year  I7o0.  The  knowledge 
'  ■-  Letter  has  been  confined  to  the  respectable  De- 


of  th 


scendants  of  the  enlightened  Individual  from  whom  it 
emanated,  for  more  than  a  century.  Believing  that  a 
faithful  observance  of  the  pious  Precepts  which  it  im- 
parts, would  produce  a  salutary  effect  on  the  conduct 
ot  the  young  men  of  the  present  generation,  we  have, 
fur  that  purpose,  obtained  permission  to  make  it  pub- 
lic.— Poulson. 

"To  my  Son  William  on  his   rot/age  to  Brisio!,   sent  to 
him  at  Chester. 
"PniLADELPuiA,  4th.  of  5th,  mo.   1730. 

"Dear  Clilld, — "Thy  parents,  who  have  always  show- 
ed a  tender  regard  over  thee  for  thy  good,  have  now 
sent  thee  abroad  to  a  great  distance  for  thy  greater 
good:  .\ndthou  art  going  to  an  affectionate  ijncle  and 
a  tender  Master,  who  will  take  so  much  care  of  thee, 
that  we  hope  thou  wilt  find  no  loss  in  being  thus  parted, 
for  a  time,  from  us;  we  desire  thee  therefore  to  bear 
this  remove  manfully  and  with  courage,  knowing  that 
nothing  but  thy  real  good  Is  designed  by  it,  and  if'  thou 
follows  the  Advice  that  has  been  repeatedly  given  thee, 
thou  wilt  with  God's  Blessing,  reap  great  advantage 
from  thy  present  voyage. 

"But  to  obtain  this  blessing  thou  must  carefully  dis- 
charge thy  Duty,  the  heads  of  which  I  shall  here  brief- 
ly sum  up  to  thee,  which  I  desire  thee  to  read  so  con- 
stantly that  it  may  forever  be  deeply  fixed  in  thy  mem- 
ory, and  that  these  precepts  may  always  be  in  thy  mind 
and  before  thee. 

"Remember  first,  that  thou  art  formed  by  the  Almigh- 
ty Power  that  created  all  things;  that  thou  art  dally 
suppi^rtcd  by  his  Providence;  thou  must,  therefore, 
evening  and  morning,  constantly  pray  to  Him  in  thy 
heart  to  preserve  thee,  to  guide  and  direct  thee,  and 
enable  thee  to  perform  His  will  at  all  times;  at  thy  book 
and  at  thy  diversions  so  behave  thyself  as  to  ehew  thou 
art  sensible  that  thou  art  never  out  of  His  sight,  and 
duly  frequent  meetings. 

"Be  dutiful  and  obedient  to  thy  Uncle  and  Aunt,  and 
to  thy  Master  or  Masters,  h{)nestly  doing  every  thing 
that  thou  knows  they  expect  and  desire  Irom  thee.     Be 


*  William  Logan,  Esquire,  to  whom  the  preceding 
Letter  was  addressed,  bequeathed  to  the  Library  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia,  a  collection  of  very  valuable 
ancient  Works,  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
volumes,  in  the  various  tiepartments  of  Literature, 
chiefly  in  the  learned  languages,  and  the  greater  por- 
tion of  them  in  folio  and  quarto — they  are  designat- 
ed, in   the  Catalogue  of  that  Institution,  by  the  letter 
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careful  not  to  offend  in  thy  speech;  speak  evil  of  no 
person — tell  tales  of  no  bn<!y,  except  where  it  is  thy 
duty  to  make  an  ill  thing  known. — Be  obliging  to  all; 
avoid  a  lie  as  death,  and  neither  let  fear  or  advantage 
ever  tempt  thee  to  be  guilty  of  that  scandalous  and  hor- 
rible sin.  Keep  no  company  hut  such  as  are  sober,  if 
thou  falls  at  any  time  amongst  rude  boys,  leave  them  as 
soon  as  tnou  canst.  Quarrel  vvitli  none, — but  if  any 
abuse  thee,  without  cause,  sufi'er  not  thyself  (if  thou 
canst  prevent  it)  to  be  too  much  imposed  upon,  yet,  as 
far  as  possible,  avoid  all  contention.  Be  neat  and 
cleanly  in  thy  cloaths  and  person,  neither  proud  nor  a 
sloven.  Be  modest  in  thy  behaviour,  mannerly  and  re- 
spectful to  all,  but  especially  to  thy  elders  and  superi- 
ors. Be  very  diligent  at  thy  book;  endeavour  to  under- 
stand what  thou  reads  or  art  taught,  and  then  to  re- 
member it  ever  after;  think  it  a  shame  not  to  under- 
stand and  speak  Latin  after  thou  hast  taken  so  much 
pains  for  it;  improve  thy  hand  in  writing,  and  endeav- 
our, at  proper  times  hereafter,  to  be  perfect  in  Arith- 
metic as  far  as  division  before  thou  art  fifteen,  and  af- 
terwards thou  may  learn  all  the  rest. 

"Pick  out  all  tlie  finest  Sayings  thou  meets  with  in 
Authors  and  write  them  down  in  a  handsome  book, 
then  commit  them  carefully  to  thy  memory  that  thou 
may'st  keep  them  all  thy  life  long — Do  the  same  when 
thou  hears  any  thing  told  that  is  useful  and  pleasant,  for 
this  will  be  a  great  help  to  thee  hereafter.  Remember 
and  observe  carefully  these  few  Precepts,  and  then 
God,  thy  heavenly  Father,  I  hope  will  bless  thee  with 
true  Peace  and  Comfort,  in  thyself,  with  the  love  and 
esteem  of  good  people,  and  with  everhisling  happiness. 

"That  thou  m.ay  attain  this,  Dear  Child,  and  that  the 
Lord  may  preserve  thee  now  and  forever, — is  the  ear- 
nest desire  and  prayer  of 

"Thy  aflectionate  Father 

"JAMES    LOGAN." 


Peaches. — Though  this  neighborhood  was  celebrated 
some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  for  the  production  ofjine 
peaches,  yet  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  the  de- 
struction of  our  trees  by  worms  or  insects,  has  been  so 
general  and  complete  as  to  deprive  us  almost  altogether 
of  this  delicious  fruit.  Last  ye.ar,  Mr.  James  E.  Mifflin, 
of  VVrightsville,  York  county,  supplied  our  market  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  very  fine  peaches,  and  we 
this  year  expect  a  supply  from  the  same  source,  as  we 
understand  Mr.  Mifflin  has  been  successful  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  health  and  vigour  of  his  trees. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  add,  that  our  friend  and 
neighbour,  Mr.  John  F.  Ileinitsh,  has  been  eminently 
successful  in  the  treatment  of  his  peach  trees,  which 
are  of  the  very  best  qualities,  and  are  now  in  full  bear- 
ing in  this  city.  Mr.  Ileinitsh,  we  understand,  besides 
preparing  the  soil  in  which  his  trees  are  planted  and 
keeping  it  in  proper  condition,  applies  abbut  a  pint  of 
sperm  oil,  in  which  a  quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate 
has  been  dissolved  to  the  root  ot  each  tree,  which  has 
the  efl^ect  of  preserving  them  from  the  deleterious  ope- 
rations of  worms  and  insects. 

Mr.  Ileinitsh  has  kindly  favoured  us  with  a  few  of 
his  peaches;  among  which  were  a  Lemon  peach  nine 
inches  in  circumference,  weighing  seven  ounces,  and  a 
Claret  peach  nine  and  one  quarter  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, weighing  seven  and  a  half  ounces.— Zacras/cr  Int. 

Washington  Phim  — AVe  were  shown  the  present 
week,  by  Mr.  Wdliam  Duck  of  this  place,  a  few  of  the 
Polmer  or  Washington  Plum,  a  species  lately  imported 
to  this  country.  1  hese  Plums  were  received  a  present 
from  Judge  Line,  of  Cottage  Farm,  near  Carlisle,  and 
surpass  all  othersthat  we  ever  met  with  in  size  and  taste. 
Seven  of  those  received  by  Mr.  Duck,  grew  on  a  stem 
of  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  each  weighing  two 
ounces,  and  measuring  in  circumference  six  inches,  and 
in  length  six  inches  and  a  half.  We  understand  that 
the  Judge  has  now  growing  in  his  nursery  150  of  these 


trees,  and  if  he  could  be  induced  to  part  with  any,  we 
know  of  no  fruit  tree  which  would  better  adorn  the 
garden.  — Ilarrisburg  Republican. 

Mercer,  Penh.  August  13. — Walter  Oliver,  Esq.  has 
just  handed  us  for  examination,  a  specimen  of  sewing 
silk,  grown  and  manufactured  by  his  family.  The  thread 
is  firm,  even,  of  beautiful  texture,  and  much  stronger 
than  the  imported  silk.  This  specimen  is  certainly 
equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  sewing  silk  imported  from 
abroad.  In  feeding  his  worms,  Mr.  Oliver  used  the 
common  Mulberry  leaf,  and  in  manufacturing  the  thread 
the  common  reel  and  spinning  wheel.  Much  attention 
is  beginning  to  be  attracted  to  this  culture  throughout 
the  district,  and  Mr.  Oliver  deserves  much  credit,  for 
showing  the  practicability  for  its  introduction  into  this 
country.  It  may  probably  never  be  introduced  into  this 
section  of  country  as  an  article  of  extensive  culture,  but 
certainly  as  an  "  addendum"  to  the  usual  crops,  would 
afford  both  a  profitable  and  useful  employment  for  the 
leisure  moments  of  the  children  and  youth  of  our  far- 
mers. 

West  Chester. — A  circumstance  happened  in  our  Bo- 
rough the  other  day  which  may  well  be  regarded  as  ex- 
traordinary. A  gentleman  who  had  been  absent  from 
the  country  for  upwards  of  fifty  years,  returned  to 
Chester  county,  his  native  home.  He  was  aged  thirty 
when  he  left  here,  and  is  now  eighty-two.  His  coming 
was  wholly  unexpected,  and  yet  two  different  ladies  at 
different  places  in  town;  instantly  recognized  him — 
Joseph  was  not  known  to  either  of  his  brethren.  Dr. 
Franklin  on  returning  home  was  not  recognized  by  his 
mother — The  old  Steward,  by  an  accurate  observer  of 
human  nature,  was  not  represented  as  knowing  Clarence 
Linden,  though  absent  but  eight  years.  The  fact  struck 
us  as  curious  and  interesting. —  Village  Record. 

List  of  persons  who  have  been  elected  and  commis- 
sioned Sheriff  of  Lancaster  county,  with  the  date  of 
their  election,  commencing  in  1797. 

1797,   Christian  Carpenter. 

1800,  Michael  Khine. 

1803,  John  Reitzel. 

1806,   Emanuel  Keigart. 

1809,  James  Humes. 

1812,   Henry  Reigart. 

1815,   George  Hambright. 

1818,  John  Mathiot. 

1821,  Frederick  Hambright. 

1824,  William  White. 

1827,  Adam  Diller. 

Mount  Carbon  Rail  Road. — This  work  is  advancing 
rapidly  under  the  superintendance  of  Mr.  Say;  a  part 
of  the  east  and  main  line  is  alreadj'  laid,  and  the  west 
will  be  immediately  completed.  Its  completion  is 
much  desired,  as  a  great  quantity  of  coal  is  already 
mined,  and  waiting  for  some  means  of  transportation  to 
market.  Mners'  Jour. 

West  Branch  jRail  Road. — The  heavy,  down  track  of 
this  road  is  now  all  joined  together,  so  that  cars  can 
descend  from  above  Mine  Hill  Gap,  ten  miles,  to 
Schuylkill  Haven.  The  return  track  is  likewise  pro- 
gressing rapidly,  and  will  be  completed  in  a  very  short 
time.  lb. 

A  stage  has  been  started  between  our  borough  and 
MinersviUe.  lb. 


Piliucd  every  SATURDAY  MORNING  liy  WILLIAM  F 
GEDDES,  No.  59  Luciist  Sticct.  Pliiladelpliw;  wliii-e,  and  at 
tlie  PUBLICATION  OFFICE,  IN  FRANKLIN  PLACE,  second 
door  Oaek  of  the  Post  Oflice,  (hack  room)  subscriptions  will  be 
thankfully  received.  Price  FIVE  DOLLARS  per  annum,  payable 
annually  by  subscritiers  residing  in  or  near  the  city,  or  where 
here  is  an  agent.     Other  subscribers  pay  in  advance. 
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I  the  •■lilograi.hj  of  the  sit'i.f.s  ju  ibe  Dc..-:ai-uti<m  of  Inile-  j  ^as  admilted  an  attorney-at-law  in  (lie  courts  of  common 

pen  tfiice.  pleas  for  the  counties  of  New  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex, 

BIOtJKAPIlY  OF  TilOMAS  M'KEAN.  and  also  in  the  supreme  court.     Before  the   expiration 


The  lives  of  most  men  pass  away  unobserved,  un- 
heeded and  unknown,  out  of  the  particular  family  cir- 
cle to  which  they  ai-c  attached.  They  spring  into  ex- 
istence, and  sink  into  the  grave,  amid  the  g-eneral  mass 
of  perishable  matter,  without  seeking  to  separate  them- 
selves from  it  or  to  be  distinguished,!))  a  distinct  course, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb.  Those  who  emerge  from 
this  general  obscurity,  and  become  eminent  for  their 
t&lents  and  viitues,  are  characters  peculiarly  adapted 
f(jr  the  delineation  of  the  historical  pencil,  because  their 
example  may  prove  useful  to  otTiers. 

Few  of  the  splendid  luminaries  which  have  adorned 
the  political  firmament  of  the  republic,  possess  stron- 
ger claims  to  this  distinction  than  Thomas  M'Kean. 
Living  in  turbulent  and  tempestuous  times,  beset  with 
trials  and  difficulties,  frequently  assailed  by  the  ambi- 
tion, the  envy,  and  the  malice,  of  poweifiil  individuals, 
and  the  flattery  or  hatred  of  different  parties,  he  serv- 
ed in  public  stations  of  government  for  the  long  term  of 
fifty  years,  durirg  whicli,  he  uniformly  retained  his  for- 
titude and  integrity,  and  the  well  merited  confidence  of 
his  fellow  citizens. 

TuoMAs  M'Kean  was  born  on  the  nineteenth  of 
March,  1734,  in  the  township  of  New  London,  county 
of{itiester,  and  the  then  provir.ce  of  Pennsj'lvania.  His 
father,  William  M'Kean,  was  a  native  ot  Ireland,  and 
was  united  in  marriage,  in  this  country,  to  La:tilia  Fin- 
ney, of  the  same  nation.  They  had  four  children, — l<o 
bert,   I'homas,  Dorothea,  and  William. 


of  a  year,  he  oljtained  a  considerable  share  of  bus 
and,  ill  1756,  was  admitted  to  practise  in  the  court  of 
his  native  county  in  Chester,  and  soon  afterwards,  in 
the  city  and  county  of  Hhiladelphia.  In  1756,  the  at- 
torney-general, who  resided  in  Philadelphia,  appointed 
him  not  only  without  any  solicitation,  but  without  any 
previous  knowledge  on  his  part,  his  deputy  to  prose- 
cute the  pleas  of  the  crown  in  the  county  of  Sussex:  he 
resigned  this  olBcc,  after  having  for  two  years  perform- 
ed its  duties  with  judgment  and  ability.  In  1757,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
province  of  I'ennsUvania.  The  envy  which  the  suc- 
cess of  the  young  lawyer  occasioned  among  some  of 
his  professional  brethren,  served  merely  as  an  additional 
spur  to  his  industry,  and  increased  his  assiduity  in  the 
pursuit  of  legal  knowledge.  In  the  same  year,  he  was 
elected  clerk  of  the  house  of  Assembly,  an  honor  of 
which  he  was  unapprised  until  he  received  information- 
of  his  appointment  !%m  Benjamin  Chew,  esquire,  the 
then  speaker;  in  1758,  he  was  again  appointed  to  the 
same  stdtion,  but  after  that  period,  declined  a  re-elec- 
tion. In  1762,  he  was  selected  by  the  legislature,  to- 
gether with  Cssar  Kodiiey,  esquire,  to  revise  and  print 
the  laws  passed  subsequently  to  the  year  1752,  a  duty 
which  they  speedily  and  satisfactorily  e.xecuted. 

In  the  same  year,  Mr.  M'Kcaii  first  embarked  on  the 
stormy  sea  of  politics,  which  he  afterwards  braved  lor 
nearly  half  a  century.  In  October,  1762,  he  was  elect- 
ed  a  member  of  the  assembly  from  the  county  of  New 
Castle,  and  was  annually  returned  for  seventeen  succes- 


After  the  customary  elementary  education  in  read-  sive  years,  although,  during  the  last  six  years  of  that 
ing,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  two  eldest  sons  were  period,  he  resided  in  Pliiladelplii.i,  and  had  frequently, 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  Keverend  Francis  Al-  throug'h  the  medium  of  the  public  papers,  communi- 
lison,  D.  D.,  a  man  who,  for  more  than  forty  years  sup-  cated  tn  his  constituents  his  desire  to  decline  the  ho- 
ported  the  ministerial  character  with  dignity  and  repii- I  noiir  of  a  re-election.  At  length,  on  the  first  of  Octo- 
tation,  and  to  whom  America  is  greatly  indebted  for  1  tober,  1779,  on  the  day  of  the  general  election  in  Dcla- 
fhat  difiusion  of  light  and  knowledge,  and  that  spirit  ware,  he  attended  at  Newcastle,  where  he  .addressed 
of  liberty  and  inquiry,  which  has  placed   many  of  her  |  his  constituents  in  a  long  and  eloquent  speech,  embrac- 


sons  upon  a  level  with  those  of  the  oldest  nations  of 
Europe.  Thomas,  was,  at  this  time,  nine  years  of  age. 
When  he  had  completed  the  regular  course  of  instruc- 
tion adopted  in  the  celebrated  institution  of  Dr.  Allison, 


ng  a  summary  view  of  the  situation  and  prospects  of  the 
United  States,  the  aspect  of  the  war,  and  the  wisdom 
and  perseverance  of  the  national  councils:  he  concluded 
by  assigning  satisfactory  reasons  for  declining  to  be  con- 


and  acquired  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  languages,  of  ,  sidcred  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  state  legislature.- 
the  practical  branches  of  the  niathematici,  rlictoric,  log-  j  Mr.  M'Kean  now  received  an  honourable  and  interesting- 
ic,  and  moral  philosophy,  he  went  to  Newcastle,  in  De-  evidence  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  fcl- 
laware,  and  entered  the  office  of  his  relative,  David  Fin-  I  low  citizens.  Soon  after  he  had  withdrawn,  a  comniit- 
ney,  esquire,  as  a  student  at  law.     Some  months  after-  ^  tee  of  six  gentlemen  waited  on  him,  in  the  name  of  the 


wards,  he  engaged  as  clerk  to  the  prothonotary  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas;— a  situation  which  enabled  him 
to  learn  the  practice,  while  he  was  studying  the  theory, 
of  the  law.  In  about  two  years  from  this  time  his  as- 
siduity and  good  conduct  procured  him  the  appoint 
ment  of  deputy  prothonotary,  and  register  for  the  pro- 
bate of  wills,  kc.  for  the  county  of  New  Castle,  which 
he  retained  until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age:  the 
whole  duties  of  the  office  necessarily  devolved  on  him, 
as  his  principal  resided  on  his  estate  in  the  county  of 
Sussex,  nearly  80  miles  from  New  Castle. 

So  great  was  the  reputation  that  Mr.  M'Kean  acquir 


electors,  and  informed  him  that  they  would  unwillingly 
dispense  with  hisservices  inthe  assembly, but  requested 
that,  as  the  times  were  critical,  and  they  could  perfect- 
ly rely  on  his  judgment,  he  would  reconimend  seven 
persons  in  whi  mlhey  might  confide  as  representatives 
for  that  county.  1  his  novel  mode  of  exhibiting  their 
confidence,  unavoidably  excited  much  sui  prise,  while 
It  placed  ilr.  M'Kean  in  a  very  delicate  situation.  He 
immediately  replied, thataltliough  the  compliment  was  of 
the  most  flattering  kind,  he  entreated  the  committee  to 
make  known  to  the  electors  his  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  honour  intended  him,  but  as   he  knew   not 


ed,  even  in  youth,  by  his  industry  and  talents,  tliat,  be-    only  seven  but  seventy  of  the  gentlemen  then  pr 
.fore  he  had  attained  the  age    of  twenty-one  years,  he    the  election,  whom  he  considered  worthy  of  their  votes, 
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he  felt  assured  that  Ihey  would  not,  on  i-eflectlon,  ex- 
pose him  to  tlie  hazard  of  giving  offence  ttranj'  of  his 
friends,  by  the  preference  which  he  must  necessarily 
show,  in  complying  witli  thi-ir  reipiest.  After  hearing- 
this  reply,  tlie  committee  retired;  but  soon  alter  return- 
ed, and  slated,  that  the  electors,  after  taking  his  objec- 
tions into  consideration,  had  unanimously  resolved  to 
reiterate  their  reque>t,  accompanied  by  the  assurance 
that  hiscompliance,  so  far  from  offending  any  individual 
whatever,  would  be  considered  as  an  additional  fa- 
vour conferred  on  the  county.  Mr.  M'Kean,  accord- 
ingly, but  with  great  reluctance,  wrote  down  seven 
names,  which  he  delivered  to  the  committee,  with  the 
obser\ation,  that  this  act  would  at  least  evidence  a  re- 
ciprocity of  confidence  between  them.  The  election 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  seven  gentlemen  whom  he 
had  tluis  named,  the  lowest  on  the  ballot  not  wanting 
two  hundred  votes  of  all  the  electors  present,  who 
amo\inted  to  more  than  eighteen  hundred. 

Parties  will  exist  in  all  popular  governments.  At 
the  period  when  Mr.  M'Kean  first  appeared  in  public 
life,  Delaware  was  divided  into  two  parties,  designated 
by  the  names  of  court  and  country.  The  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  former  were  the  governor,  the  officers  of 
government,  and  expectants  of  oftice;  the  latter,  of 
which  Mr.  M'lvean  was  a  distinguished  member,  vvas 
composed  of  those  who  desired  an  independent  judi- 
ciary, and  impartial  laws.  The  judges,  magistrates, 
and  every  other  officer  in  the  province,  held  their  com- 
mission during  the  pleasure  of  the  governor,  or  of  some 
of  his  favourites.  Hence,  when  a  practising  lawyer,  as 
was  generally  the  case,  enjoyed  this  enviable  situation, 
the  judges  of  all  the  courts  were  evidently  under  an 
undue  influence,  and  justice  was  frequently  perverted. 
In  1764  he  was  appointed,  by  afl  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, one  of  the  three  trustees  of  the  loan  office  for 
New  Castle  county,  for  four  years;  which  trust  was  re- 
newed in  the  year  1"68,  and  1772.  This  species  of 
loan  was  one  of  the  most  happy  expedients  for  the  en- 
couragement of  industrious  settlers  in  a  new  country, 
and  for  the  improvement  of  lands,  that  was  ever  invent- 
ed. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France,  in  1763,  parliament  made  a  gr.mt  of 
many  thousand  pounds  sterling  for  the  relief  of  the 
several  colonies  which  had  honorably  exerted  them- 
selves during  the  conflict:  and  yet,  in  less  than  two 
years  after  the  peace  of  Paris,  a  famous  stamp  act  was 
passed,  which,  had  it  gone  into  operation,  would  not 
only  have  annually  extorted  an  immense  sum  from  the 
colonists,  but  subjected  their  property  to  the  absolute 
disposal  of  men  over  whom  they  had  no  controul,  and 
who  benefitted  themselves  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  taxes  thus  arbitrarily  imposed  on  their  fellow  sub- 
jects in  America.  To  avert,  if  possible,  the  impending 
evil,  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  Hay,  proposed  to 
the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  other  colonies,  to  ap- 
point delegates  to  a  general  congress,  to  consult  toge- 
ther on  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  colonies; — 
to  consider  of  a  general  and  united,  dutiful,  loyal,  and 
humble,  representation  of  their  condition,  to  his  majesty, 
and  to  the  parliament; — and  to  implore  relief  from 
the  difficulties  necessarily  arising  from  the  operation  of 
the  acts  for  levying  duties  and  taxes  on  the  colonies. 
This  illustrious  body,  of  which  Mr.  M'Kean  was  a  mem- 
ber from  the  counties  of  New  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex, 
on  Delaware,  assembled  at  New  York,  in  October,  1765. 
Their  proceedings  discover  a  spirit  of  decision  and 
firmness,  totally  irreconcilable  with  a  stale  of  servitude, 
and  ready  to  adopt  every  expedient  for  relief,  which 
prudence  could  suggest,  or  fortitude  achieve.  These 
struggles,  with  the  difficulties  which  the  people  en- 
countered in  forming  a  convention,  unknown  to  the 
laws,  and  opposed  by  the  royalists,  invested  with  power, 
were  honoru-able  to  the  cause,  and  to  its  agents.  With 
an  eye  steadily  fixed  on  freedom,  and  minds  chafed 
vith  the  superciliousness  of    mercenary  miniuns  pf  op- 


pression, they  nobly  resolved  to  systematise  an  opposi- 
tion to  the  growing  tyranny  of  the  mother  country. 
They  did  so;  and  therein  generaled  a  spirit  of  iiniun, 
which  finally  brouglit  about  the  Independence  of  the 
country,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  its  present 
happy  constitution.  15ut,  although  such  was  the  chai- 
acter  of  the  great  majority  of  the  assembly,  it  possess- 
ed, upon  the  whole,  much  less  fortitude  ihan  the  suc- 
ceeding congress  of  1774;  in  fact,  certain  members  ap- 
peared as  timid  as  if  engaged  in  a  traitorous  conspiracy. 
Among  the  most  conspicuous  characters,  James  Otis 
appeared  to  be  the  best  and  boldest  spe;dcer:  he_  was 
nominated  as  president  of  the  congress,  but  brigadier 
Timothy  Ruggles  succeeded  by  one  vote,  owing  to  the 
number  of  the  committee  from  New  York,  the  members 
then  voting  individually,  liefore  the  commencement 
of  the  proceedings,  however,  it  was  mode  a  sine  qua 
non  on  the  part  of  Mr.  M'Kean,  and  resolved  accord- 
ingly, that  the  committee  of  each  colony  should  have 
one  voice  only, in  determining  any  questions  that  should 
ari.se  in  the  congress.  He  was  selected,  with  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston and  Mr.  Ilutledge,  to  inspect  and  correct  their 
proceedings  and  minutes;  and  appointed,  with  Mr. 
Lynch  and  Mr.  Otis,  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  house 
of  commons.  He  displayed,  on  every  occasion,  that 
unbending  firmness  and  energy,  which  characterized 
his  subsequent  public  conduct. 

The  stamp  act  congress,  as  it  was  called,  having 
framed  a  declaration  of  rights  and  grievances,  together 
with  an  address  to  his  majesty,  and  memorials  to  the 
lords  and  commons,  was  dissolved  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  October,  1765.  A  few  members  of  this  body  were 
either  suspected  of  being  inimical  to  its  designs,  or 
acted  in  such  a  manner  as  d'they  were  more  desirous  of 
ingratiating  themselves  with  the  British  ministry,  than 
serving  theircountry.AVhen  the  business  was  concluded, 
and  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  the  president,  and 
some  timid  members,  refused  to  sign  the  proceedings. 
Mr.  M'Kean  then  rose,  and  addressing  himself  person- 
ally to  the  president,  remarked,  that  as  he  had  not 
made  a  solitary  objection  to  any  of  the  measures  which 
had  been  finally  adopted,  nor  a  single  observation  indi- 
cative of  disapprobation,he  requested  that  he  would  now 
assign  his  reasons  for  refusing  to  sign  the  petition.  To 
this  demand,  the  president  replnd,  that  he  did  not 
conceive  himself  bound  to  state  the  cause  of  his  objec- 
tions. Mr.  M'Kean  rejoined,  that  the  gentlemen  pre- 
sent had  met  together  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  repeal 
of  an  unconstitutional  and  oppressive  act  of  the  British 
parliament,  and  a  redress  of  other  grievances;  that,  as 
unanimity  and  harmony  had  hitherto  prevailed  amongst 
them,  it  appeared  very  extraordinary  that  any  member 
should  refuse  to  affix  his  name  to  what  he  had  at  least 
apparently  approved,  without  any  excuse,  or  observa- 
tion, on  the  occasion;  and  that,  if  there  was  any  thing 
treasonable,  offensive,  or  indecent,  in  their  proceedings, 
he  thought  it  would  be  an  act  of  comity,  nay  of  duty, 
to  advise  his  brethren  of  it:  other  delegates  spoke  brief- 
ly to  the  same  purport.  Thus  pressed  to  an  explana- 
tion,the  presidcnt,after  a  long  pause,  observed,that  "it 
was  against /(('sconscjoicc."  Mr.  M'Kean  now  rung  the 
changes  on  the  word  conscience  so  long  and  loud,  that 
a  plain  challenge  was  given  and  accepted,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  whole  congress;  but  the  president  departed 
from  New  Vork  the  next  morning  before  the  dawn  of 
day.  Mr.  Robert  Ogden,  then  speaker  of  the  house  of 
assembly  of  New  Jersey,  also  refused  to  sign  the  peti- 
tions, although  warmly  solicited  by  Mr.  M'Kean  in 
private,  as  well  as  by  his  colleague,  colonel  Borden. — 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  were,  at  this  time,  zeal- 
ous in  the  cause  of  America.  Hence,  Mr.  Ogden  was 
desirous  of  concealing,  for  some  time,  the  adverse 
part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
congress.  He  accordingly  requested  colonel  Borden 
not  to  mention  tne  circumstance  among  his  more  imme- 
diate constituents,  and  to  use  his  Influence  with  Mr.  M'- 
Kean, his  son  in  law,   to  pre  v.ail  on  him  to  pursue  the 
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same  course:  but  the  latter  would  promise  nothinjj 
more,  than  not  to  mention  the  matter  as  he  passed 
througli  New  .Icrsey,  unless  the  question  was  put  to 
him.  'I'he  question  was  asked:  in  several  difl'erent 
towns,  he  was  requested  to  slate  tlie  names  of  (he  gen- 
tlemen who  liad  not  signed  the  petitions,  which  he  did 
without  hesitation.  In  a  few  days,  tlie  speaker  was 
burned  in  effigy  in  the  town  in  wiiich  be  resided,  as 
well  as  in  several  others,  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
general  assembly,  he  was  removed  from  the  office  of 
speaker — the  consequences  to  Mr.  M'lvean  were  mena- 
ces of  another  challenge,  not  more  fatal  than  the  for- 
mer. 

On  his  return  to  Newcastle,  he,  with  his  colleague, 
Mr.  liodney,  reported  their  proceedings  to  the  assem- 
bly of  Delaware,  and  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of 
tliat  liouse,  for  the  energy  and  abihty  with  which  they 
had  discharged  their  duties  in  the  congress. 

Mr.  M'lvean,  continued  to  be  engaged  in  various 
public  employments.  On  the  tenth  of  July,  1765,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  governor,  sole  notary,  and  tabel- 
lion  public,  for  the  lower  counties  on  Delaware;  and,  in 
llie  same  year,  received  the  commission  of  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  and  quar- 
ter sessions,  and  of  the  orphan's  court,  for  the  county  of 
Newcastle.  In  November  term,  ir65,  and  February 
term,  1766,  he  sut  on  the  bench  which  ordered  all  the 
officers  of  the  court  to  proceed  in  their  several  duties, 
as  usual,  on  unstamped  paper:  this  was  accordingly  done; 
and  it  is  believed  that  this  was  the  first  court  in  the  co- 
lonies that  estahli.shed  such  an  order. 

In  1766  be  washcensedby  theGov.of  N.Jersey,on  the 
recommend;ition  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  to 
practice  as  a  solicitor  in  chancery,  attorney  at  law,  and 
counsellor,  within  all  the  courts  in  that  province.  In 
1769,  he  was  selected  by  the  assembly  to  proceed  to 
New  York,  ami  there  to  ob'.ain  copies  of  all  documents 
relating  to  real  estates  in  the  lower  counties  on  Dela- 
ware, prior  to  the  year  1700;  he  faithfully  discharged 
this  duty,  and  the  copies  ihns  procured  were  establish- 
ed, by  a  law,  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  original  re- 
cords. In  1771,  he  was  appointed  by  the  commission- 
ers of  his  majesty's  customs,  collector  of  the  port  of 
Newc:islle;  and  in  October,  1772,  be  was  chosen  speak- 
er of  the  house  of  representatives. 

Owing  to  a  change  of  ministers  in  the  British  cabinet 
and  the  apprehension  of  a  serious  opposition  on  the 
part  oftlie  colonies,  the  stamp  act  was  repealed;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  an  act  was  passed,  maintaining  the 
rightuf  the  parliament  to  bind  the  colonies  by  law  in 
all  cases  whatsoever.  Two  years  hail  not  elapsed  from 
this  period,  before  (he  government  resolved  to  test 
this  right,  and  derive  a  revenue  from  their  colonies,  by 
imposing  a  duty  on  llie  importation  of  teas,  paper,  paint- 
er's colours,  and  glass,  wliich  were  prohibited  from  any 
other  place  than  Great  Britain.  The  impost  was 
so  small,  that  little  opposition  was  anticipated — but 
there  were  patriots  in  tlie  colonies  who  had  not  forgot, 
ten  the  stamp  act;  who  deeply  reflected  on  the  conse- 
quences of  submission,  and  were  fully  aware  that  iiwould 
be  established  as  a  precedent,  and  that  many  an  error, 
by  the  same  example,  would  creep  into  the  state.  K 
correspondence  accordingly  took  place  among  leading 
and  influential  characters  throughout  the  continent;  a 
jiowerful  opposition  was  organised;  and  measures  con- 
certed to  render  it  efl'ectual.  Public  meetings  were 
held  in  the  principal  commercial  towns,  and  it  was  fi- 
nally agreed,  that  the  colonies  should  appoint  deleg.Ues 
from  their  respective  houses  of  assembly,  to  meet  in 
I'biladelphia,  on  the  fifih  of  September,  1774.  Firm 
and  decided,  uniform  and  energetic,  in  resisting  the 
usurpations  of  the  British  crown,  Mr.  M'Kean,  as  he  had 
before  done  in  1765,  took  an  active  part  in  the  prepara- 
tory measures  which  led  to  the  meeting  of  this  congress; 
and  was  appointed  a  delegate  from  the  lower  counties 
on  Delaware,  although  he  had,  a  short  time  before,  re- 
moved his  residence  permanently  to  Philadelphia. 


An  important  era,  not  only  in  the  history  of  America, 
but  of  man,  hud  now  arrived.  Great  events  may  not 
cieate.but  they  always  will  elicit  and  excite  ability,  and 
bring  dormant  talents  into  active  operation;  and,  al- 
though the  principal  part  of  liis  life  had  hitherto  been 
employed  in  laborious  official  engagements,  Mr.  M'- 
Kean soon  found  that  the  times  now  required  all  the 
exertions  of  his  mental  and  physical  powers.  On  the 
fifth  of  September,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  august  as- 
semblage, of  which  he  became  an  invaluable  ornament; 
and  from  that  day,  his  country  claimed  him  as  her  own. 
He  was  annually  elected  a  member,  until  the  first  of 
February,  1783;  serving  in  the  great  national  council 
during  the  long,  and  uninterrupted,  period  of  eight 
years  and  a  half 

Two  remarkable  circumstances,  connected  with  this 
epoch,  are  peculiar  to  the  life  of  Mr.  M'Kcan.  In  the 
first  place,  he  was  the  only  man  who  was,  without  in- 
termission, a  member  of  the  revolutionary  congress, 
from  the  time  of  its  opening,  in  1774,  until  after  the 
preliminaries  of  the  peace  of  1783  were  s'gned;  for, 
notwithstanding  he  was  also  engaged  in  other  import- 
ant public  aflTairs,  his  residence  in  Philadelphia  induced 
his  constituents  to  continue  to  return  him.  It  may 
be  added,  however,  as  a  case  veiy  similar,  that 
Roger  Sherman,  a  delegate  from  Connecticut,  was 
a  member  of  congress  from  the  time  of  its  first  sitting, 
in  September,  1774,  until  the  month  of  February,  1782, 
and  what  is  more  remarkable,  he  was  a  member  during 
the  long  period  of  nineteen  years,  except  when  the 
laws  required  a  rotation  in  office. 

The  other  circumstance  is,  that  while  he  represented 
the  slate  of  Delawiire  in  congress;  until  1783,  and  was, 
in  1781,  president  of  it,  yet,  from  July  1777,  he  held  the 
office,  and  executed  the  duties,  of  chief  justice  oi  Penn- 
sylcania.  Each  of  these  states  claimed  him  as  her  own; 
and  for  each  were  his  talents  failhfully  exerted. 

Possessed  oflong  tried  ability  and  perseverance,  apt 
in  forming  conclusions,  and  skilful  in  the  details  as  well 
as  general  principles,  of  public  business,  Mr.  K*Kean's 
career  in  congress  embraced  a  series  of  unremitting  and 
distinguislied  services.  A  few  days  after  the  first  sit- 
ting, he  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  testate 
the  rights  of  the  colonies,  the  severaljnstances  in  which 
those  rights  were  violated  or  infringed,  and  the  means 
most  proper  to  be  pursued  for  Ihe  restoration  of  them, 
lie  served  diligently  on  the  important  secret  committee 
to  contract  for  the  importation  of  arms  and  ammunition; 
and  his  talents  were  equally  exerted  in  establishing  the 
claims  and  accounts  against  the  go%ernment;  in  super- 
intending the  finances  of  the  slates,  and  the  emission  of 
bills  of  credit;  in  hearing  and  determining  on  appeals 
brought  arrainst  sentences  passed  on  libels  in  the  courts 
of  admiralty;  and  in  a  variety  ofimport:int  and  second- 
ary transactions,  connected  with  the  general  business  of 
congress.  On  the  twelfth  of  June,  1776,  he  was  appoint- 
ed a  member  of  the  committee  to  prepare  and  digest 
the  form  of  a  confederation  to  be  entered  into  between 
the  colonies:  on  ibe  same  day  a  draft  was  reported, 
which,  after  many  postponements,  amendments,  and 
debates,  was  finally  agreed  to,  on  the  fifteenth  of  No- 
vember, 1777.  The  articles  of  coufeder;ition,howe>ei', 
owing  to  the  objections  made  by  the  states,  were  not 
signed  by  a  majority  of  their  representatives,  until  the 
ninth  of  July,  1778.  The  delegates  from  New  Jersevi 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  then  informed  congress  that 
they  had  not  yet  received  powers  to  ratify  and  sign  the 
instrument.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  November  follow- 
ing. New  Jersey  acceded  to  the  confederation;  and  on 
the  twenty-second  of  February,  1779,  Mr.  M'Kean 
signed  and  ratified  the  articles,  in  behaU'of  the  state  of 
Delaware.  At  length,  the  state  of  Maryland  empower- 
ed her  delegates  to  subscribe  and  ratify  the  act  of  union, 
:iik1  its  final  ratification  took  place  on  the  first  of  March, 
1781. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  th.at  the  signatures"on 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  do  not,   in   mur:  than 
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one  instance,  merely  indicate  those  who  voted  for  it  on 
the  fourth  of  July,  1776;  as  several  of  the  signers  were 
not  at  that  time  in  congress.  But  as  regards  some  of 
the  deleg'ates  another  error  also  occurred,  and  among 
them  Mr.  M'Kean. 

He  was  particularly  active  and  useful  in  procuring 
the  passage  of  the  Ueclaration;  although  his  name  is 
subscribed  to  the  original  instrument  deposited  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  he  does  nut  appear  as  a 
subscriber  to  the  copy  published  in  the  Journals  of 
Congress.  The  late  -Vlr.  Dallas,  in  the  course  of  the  re- 
publication of  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  wishing  to  com- 
pile an  accurate  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, addressed  a  letter,  on  the  nineteenth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1796,  to -Mr.  M'lvean,  requesting  to  know  why 
such  a  variance  existed.  The  answer  to  this  inquiry  is 
a  valuable  historical  record — it  is  dated  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  September  1796,  and  is  in  these 
terms: 

"Sir — Your  favour  of  the  nineteenth  instant,  respect- 
ing the  Declaration  of  Independence,  should  not  have 
rem.ained  so  long  unanswered,  if  the  duties  of  my  office 
of  chief  justice  had  not  engrossed  my  whole  attention 
while  the  court  was  sitting. 

".For  several  years  past  I  have  been  taught  to  think 
less  unfavourably  of  scepticism  than  formerly.  So  many 
things  have  been  represented,  misstated,  and  errone- 
ously ])rinted  (with  seeming  authenticity,)undcr  my  own 
eye,  as  in  my  opinion  to  render  those  who  doubt  of 
everything,  not  altogether  inexcusable:  The  publica- 
tion iif  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  on  the  fourth 
of  July,  1776,  as  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Journals  of  Congress,  page  241;  and  also  in  the  acts  of 
most  pubic  bodies  since,  so  far  as  respects  the  n:>mes 
of  the  delegates  or  deputies  who  made  that  Declara- 
tion, has  led  to  the  above  reflection.  By  tlie  printed 
publications  referred  to,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  fifty- 
five  gentlemen,  whose  n.imes  are  there  printed,  and 
none  other,  were  on  that  day  personally  present  in  con- 
gress, and  assenting  to  the  Declar:.tion;  whereas,  the 
truth  is  otherwise.  The  following  gentlemen  were  not 
me  mbers  of  congress  on  the  fourth  of  Jidy,  1776;name- 
ly,  Matthew  Thornton,  Benj.  Rush,  Geo.  Clymer,  James 
Smith,  Geo.  Taylor,.nnd  Geo.  lioss.  The  five  last  named 
were  not  chosen  delegates  until  the  20th  day  of  that 
month;  the  first  not  until  the  12th  d.iy  of  September  fol- 
lowing,nordid  he  take  his  seat  in  conu;ress  until  the  4th  of 
November,  which  was  four  months  after.  The  Journals 
of  Congress,  (vol.  ii.  page  277  and  442,)  as  well  as  those 
ot  the  assembly  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  (p.  53,) 
and  of  the  general  assembly  of  New  Hampshire,  estab- 
lish these  facts.  Alihongli  the  six  gentlemen  named 
h:id  been  very  active  in  the  American  cause,  and  some 
of  them,  to  my  own  knowledge,  warmly  in  favour  of  in- 
dependence, previous  to  tlie  day  on  which  it  was  de- 
clared, yet  I  personally  know  that  none  of  them  were  in 
congress  on  tliat  day. 

"Modesty  should  not  rob  any  man  of  his  just  honour, 
when  by  that  honour,  his  modesty  cannot  be  oft'ended. 
My  name  is  not  in  the  printed  journals  of  congress,  as  a 
party  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  this,  like 
an  error  in  the  first  concoction,  has  vitiated  most  of  the 
subsequent  publications,  and  yet  the  fact  is,  that  1  was 
then  a  member  of  congress  for  the  state  Delaware,  was 
personally  present  in  congress, and  voted  in  favour  of  in- 
dependence on  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  and  signed  the 
declaration  after  it  had  been  engrossed  on  parchment, 
where  my  name,  in  my  own  hand  writing,  still  appears. 
Henry  Wisner,  of  the  state  of  New  York,  was  also  in 
congress,  and  voted  for  independence.  *  *  *  1  do 
not  know  how  the  misstatenjent  in  the  printed  journal 
has  happened.  The  manuscript  yjuWjc  journal  has  no 
names  annexed  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  nor 
has  the  .veered  journal;  but  it  appears  by  the  latter,  that 
on  the  nineteenth  day  of  July,  1776,  the  congress  direct- 
ed that  it  should  be  engrossed  on  parchment,  and  sign- 
ed   by  every  member,   and  that  it   was  so  produced 


on  the  second  of  August,  and  slg/ied.  This  is  interlined 
in  the  secret  journal,  in  the  hand  of  Charles  Thompson, 
tlie  secretary.  The  present  secretary  of  state,  of  the 
United  States,  and  ntyself,  have  latelv  inspected  the 
journals,  and  seen  this.  The  journal  was  first  printed 
by  Mr.  John  Dunlap,  in  1778,  and  probably  copies,  with 
tlie  names  then  signed  to  it,  were  printed  in  August, 
1776,  and  that  Mr.  Dunlap  printed  the  names  from  one 
of  t/iem, 

"1  have  now,  sir,  given  you  a  true,  though  brief,  his- 
tory of  ihisaflTair,  and,  as  you  are  engaged  in  publishing 
a  new  edition  of  the  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  I  am  obliged 
to  you  for  aflbrdinjr  the  favourable  opportunity  of  con- 
veying to  you  this  inform;ition,  authorising  you  to  make 
any  use  of  it  you  please. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  peculiar  esteem, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Tho.iias  M'Kean, 
ALBXANnEn  James  Dahas,  Esa. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  year  1776,  Delaware   was  represented  in   con- 
gress by   Cssar  Rodney,    George  Read,    and    i  homas 
M'Kean.      Mr.  Rodney  was  not  present  when   the  ques- 
tion of  independence  was  put,  in   a  committee    of  the 
whole,  on  the  first   of  July.      -Vlr.    M'Kean    voted   for, 
and  Mr.  Read  against  it.     Delaware  was   thus  divided. 
When  the  president  resumed  the  chair, the  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  the  whole  made  his  report,  which  was 
not  acted  upon  until  Thursday,  the  fourth  of  July.    Ev- 
ery state,  excepting  Pennsylvania  and    Delaw:u'e,   had 
voted  in  favour  of  the  measure,  but  it  was  a   matter  of 
great  importance  to  procure  an  unanimous  voice.     Mr. 
M'Kean,  therefore,  without  delay,  despatched  an    ex- 
press, at  his  private  expense,  for  Mr.  Rodney,   who  was 
then  in  Delaware.     That  gentleman  hastened  to  Phihi- 
delphia,  and  was  met  at  the  door  of  the  state    house,  in 
his  boots  and  spurs,  by  Mr.    M'Kean,    as  the   members 
were  assembling  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth.     After 
a  friendly  salut.ition,   but  without    exchanging    a  word 
on  the  subject  of  independence,  they  entered   the  hall 
together,  and  took  their  seats.     They   were  among  the 
latest  in  attendance;  the  proceedings  immediately  com- 
menced, and,  after  a  few  minutes,  the   great  question 
was  put.      When  the  vote  of  Delaware  was  called,  Mr. 
Rodney  rose,  and  briefly  expressing  his  conviction  that 
the  welfare  of  his  country  demanded  the   declaration, 
;  voted  with  Mr.  M'Kean,  and  secured  the  voice  of  De- 
I  laware.     Two  of  the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  de- 
i  legation,  adverse  to  the  measure,  being  absent,  that 
I  state  also  united  in  the  vote,  by  a  majority  of  one.     By 
j  these  means,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  became 
I  the  unanimous  act  of  the  thirteen  states. — Mr.  M'Kean 
being  engaged  in  military  services,  was  not   present    in 
I  congress  during  several  months   next    succeeding   the 
fourth  of  July,  1776;  and  it  was  not  until  the  month  of 
October,  that  he  h:id  an  opportunity  of  affixing  his  sig- 
nature to  the  declaration,  engrossed  on  parchment,  as  di- 
rected by  a  resolution  of  congress    subsequent    to  his 
necessary  departure  from  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  M'Kean  was  president  <jf  the  convention  of  dep- 
uties from  the  committees  of  Pemrsylvania,  held  at  the 
Carpenter's  Hall,  in  Philadelphi.i,  in  June,  1776,  who 
unanimously  declared  their  willingness  to  concur  in  a 
vote  ot  the  congress,  declaring  the  United  States  free 
and  independent  states.  He  was  one  of  the  committee, 
with  Dr.  Franklin,  and  two  other  deputies,  which  draft- 
ed that  declaration;  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  he 
signed  it  in  behalf  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania;  and  on 
the  succeeding  day,  delivered  it  to  congress,  in  the 
name  of  the  convention.  The  regiment  of  associators, 
of  which  he  was  colonel,  had,  in  the  preceding  month 
of  M;iy,  unanimously  made  a  similar  declaration. 

On  the  fifth  of  July,  1776,  he  was  chosen  chairman, 
at  a  conference  of  the  delegates  in  congress,  for  the 
states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  same  year,  he  Wiis  also  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  safety  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  committee  of  in- 
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spectlon  and  observation  forthe  city  and  liberties  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Mr.  M'Kean,  at  this  time,  was  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
associators  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  At  a  cntiference 
held  on  the  fifth  of.hily,  1776,  between  a  commitlee  of 
cong-ress  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  tile  committee 
of  safety  of  Pennsylvania,  the  committee  of  inspection 
and  observation  for  the  city  and  liberties  of  Phdadel- 
phia,  and  the  field  otlicers  of  the  five  battalions  of  that 
city,  it  was  agreed  that  all  the  associated  militia  of  the 
state,  with  certain  exceptions,  who  could  be  furnislied 
with  arms  and  abcoutrenients,  should  immediately 
march,  with  the  utmost  expedition,  to  New  Jersey,  and 
continue  in  service  until  a  flying:  camp,  often  thousand 
men,  could  be  collected  to  relieve  them.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  resolutions,  Mr.  M'Kean,  a  few  days 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  marched  at  the 
head  of  his  battalion,  to  Perth  Amboy,  in  New  Jersey, 
to  support  General  Washington.  Although,  during'  his 
term  of  service,  no  regular  engagement  look  place,  he 
was  sometimes  exposed  to  considerable  danger,  in  the 
skirmishes,  or  rather  cannonading,  which  occurred.  An 
instance  of  this  nature  is  related  by  liimself,  in  a  letter 
dated  Head  Quarters,  Perth  Amboj',  July  26th,  1776. 
The  lines  of  the  enemy  were  about  six  hundred  yards 
distant.  Several  sliailops  were  descrieii  sailing  aluiig 
the  opposite  shore  towards  tlie  enemy's  men-of-war. 
Colonel  M'Kean  had  received  orders  to  hold  his  batta- 
lion in  readiness  to  march  into  town  at  a  minute's  warn- 
ing, and  the  men  were  immediately  under  arms.  "1 
left  them,"  he  remarks,  "under  lieutenant-colonel  Dean, 
to  be  marched  to  town,  whilst  I  mounted  my  horse,  and 
waited  on  the  general  for  orders.  On  the  road,  which 
is  a  straight  and  wide  lane,  (something  like  Market 
street,)  all  the  way  from  tlie  camp  to  the  Sound,  and  in 
a  line  with  the  enemy's  batteries,  about  twenty  cannon 
balls  flew  close  to  me,  sometimes  on  the  one  side, 
sometimes  on  the  other,  and  some  ju^t  over  my  head. 
I  confess,  I  was  not  a  little  alarmed,  being  the  first 
time  that  1  had  ever  heard  a  cannon  ball,  but  clapped 
spurs  to  my  horse,  and  rode  on  amiilst  the  balls 
for  the  general's,  where  orders  had  just  been  is- 
sued to  halt  the  battalion:  I  was  going  to  execute 
them,  when,  on  turning  round,  I  saw  a  horse  shot 
through  the  neck  with  a  four  pounder,  witliimnucli 
less  distance  than  the  width  of  M.arket  Street  from 
me.  The  fire  was  so  incessant,  and  so  direct  on  the 
street  that  I  had  to  return,  that  some  gentlemen  entreat- 
ed me  to  wait  a  short  time;  but,  as  the  troops  under  mv 
care  were  in  full  march,  and  Colonel  Miles*  battalion 
close  behind  them,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  stop  tliem,  as 
some  of  them  otherwise  would  probably  be  killed, 
without  a  chance  of  effecting  any  beneficial  service. 
On  my  return,  I  found  the  fire  hotter  than  before,  the 
enemy  then  playing  from  three  batteries  of  three  or 
four  guns  each;  but,  through  God's  favour,  I  escaped 
unhurt,  and  marched  the  troops  to  the  camp." 

After  the  flying  camp  was  completed,  the  associators 
were  discharged,  and  Mr. M'Kean  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia, when  he  resumed  his  seat  in  Congress,  and  signsd 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  parchment.  Find- 
ing that  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion for  forming  a  constitution  for  the  slate  of  Delaware, 
he,  in  two  days,  departed  for  Dover,  which  he  reached 
in  one  day.  Immediately  on  his  arrival,  af  era  fatigu- 
ing ride,  a  committee  of  gentlemen  waited  on  him,  and 
requested  that  he  would  prepare  a  constitution  for  the 
future  government  of  the  state.  To  this  he  consented. 
He  retired  to  his  room  in  the  tavern,  sat  up  all  the  niglu, 
and  having  prepared  it  without  a  book,  or  any  assis- 
tance whatever,  presented  it,  at  ten  o'clock  next  morn 
ing,  to  the  house,  wlien  it  was  unanimously  adopted. 

In  the  year  1777,  Mr.  M'Kean  acted  in  the  double 
capacity  of  president  of  the  state  of  Delaware,  and 
chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania.  "I  have  had,"  he  re- 
marks in  a  letter  to  John  Adams,  dated  November  8lh, 
1779,  "my  full  share  of  the  anxieties,  cares,  and  trou- 


bles, of  the  present  war.  For  some  time,  1  was  obliged 
to  act  as  president  of  the  Delaware  state,  &  as  chief  jus- 
tice of  this:  general  Howe  h«d  just  landed  (August,!  777,) 
at  the  head  of  Klk  river,  when  I  undertook  to  discharge 
these  two  important  trusts.  I  he  consequence  was,  to 
be  hunted  like  a  fox  by  the  enemy,  and  envied  by  those 
who  ought  to  have  been  my  friends.  I  was  compelled 
to  remove  my  family  five  times  in  a  few  months,  and,  at 
last,  fixed  them  in  a  little  log  house  on  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehannah,  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  this 
place:  but  safety  was  not  to  be  found  there,  for  they 
were  soon  obliged  to  remove  again,  on  account  of  the 
incursions  of  the  Indians." 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  1777,  he  received  from 
the  supreme  executive  council,  the  commission  of  chief 
justice  of  Pennsylvania,  and  performed  the  duties  of 
that  high  station  with  distinguished  zeal  and  fidelity, 
for  twenty. two  years.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment, 
he  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  assembly,  president  of 
Delaware,  and  a  member  of  congress. 

The  following  remarks  on  this  appointment  are  ex- 
tracted from  his  letter  to  John  Dickinson,  dated  New- 
ark, August  15th,  1777:  "When  I  was  in  Pinladelphia 
about  a  fortnight  ago,  the  office  of  chief  justice  was  of- 
fered to  me  in  the  politest  manner.  Two  of  my  friends 
were  ralher  against  my  accepting  it;  many  others  press- 
ed me  to  it,  in  the  warmest  manner.  Upon  the  whole, 
to  prevent  the  least  suspicion  that  I  was  against  any  g'o- 
vernment  but  such  as  I  framed  myself,  and  that  I  wanted 
to  embroil  the  state,  and  occasion  disafl'ection  to  the 
common  cause,  &c.  &c.  which  had  been  liberally  prop- 
agated, and  to  evidence  that  I  had  nothing  in  view  but 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  my  country,  I  thought  it 
my  duty  (though  manifestly  against  my  interest)  to  im- 
itate the  great  lord  Hale,  when  pressed  to  the  like  by 
Cromwell,  and  wa=,  fur  the  same,  and  better  reasons, 
prevailed  with  to  accept  it." 

The  burden  of  public  affairs  now  fell  heavily  on  Mr. 
M'Kean;  and  he  became  more  and  more  solicitous  to  be 
relieved  from  his  congressional  duties.  In  a  letter  to 
the  legisl.ature  of  Delaware,  dated  December  25lh, 
1780,  he  thus  portrays  his  situation:  "i  find  that  my 
health  and  fortune  are  impaired  by  my  unremitting  at- 
tention to  the  public  affairs:  what  I  undertake  to  per- 
form, I  do  with  all  my  might;  and  having  very  little  re- 
lief in  attending  congress,  I  find  that  this,  the  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  chief  justice,  &c.  &c.  are  more  than 
I  can  perform  to  my  own  satisfaction.  Besides,  the 
rank  I  am  obliged  to  maintain  is  greater  than  comports 
with  my  finances.  I  must,  therefore,  beg  of  you,  to 
appoint  some  gentlemen  as  delegates,  who  will  attend 
Ml  congress  at  such  times  as  I  am  obliged  to  be  on  the 
circuit,  or  in  court,  and  who  will  also  relieve  me  occa- 
sionally at  other  times,  and  permit  that  rdaXHtion 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  mind  as  well  as 
the  body,  otherwise,  that  the  general  assembly  would 
be  pleased  to  excuse  me  the  honor,  in  future; — which 
is  my  ardent  wish."  It  is  a  proof  of  the  disinterested 
principles  by  which  the  public  men  of  that  period  were 
guided,  that  Mr.  M'Kean  lia^I  never  received,  in  any 
year,  as  much  emolument,  as  a  delegate,  as  would  de- 
fray his  personal  expenses,  while  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vices; and  that  during  the  last  two  years,  (1779  and 
1780,)  he  had  not  been  offered,  o."  received,  a  farthing. 
His  resignation,  however,  was  not  accepted,  and  he 
continued  his  duties  as  a  delegate  from  Delaware. 

On  the  tenth  of  July,  1781,  he  was,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  lionorable  Samuel  Huntington,  elected  pre- 
sident of  congress.  On  the  twenty-third  of  October, 
1781,  the  following  letter  was  laid  before  that  body,  by 
the  secretaiy: 
"Sir, 

"I  must  beg  you  to  remind  congress,  that  when  they 
did  me  the  honour  of  electing  me  president,  and  before 
I  assumed  the  chair,  I  informed  them,  that,  as  chief  jus- 
tice of  Pennsylvania,  I  shoidd  be  under  the  necessity  of 
attending  the  supreme  court  of  that  state,    iu  the  latter 
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end  of  September,  or,  at  farthest,  in  October.  That 
court  will  be  held  to-day.  I  must,  therefore,  request, 
that  they  will  be  pleased  to  proceed  to  the  choice  of 
another  president, 

I  am.  Sir, 

With  much  respect. 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
Thomas  M'Kkan. 
CuiiiLES  TuoMrsojf, 

Secretary  of  Congress. 
Congress  accepted  the  resignation  of  Mr.  M'Kean, 
but  postponed  the  election  of  a  president  until  the  ne.xt 
day,  when  on  motion  of  Dr.  Witherspoun,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved,  that  Mr.  M'Kean  be  requested  to  re- 
sume the  chair,  and  .act  as  president,  until  the  first 
Monday  in  Novembcr,the  resolution  of  tlie  previous  day, 
accepting  his  resignation,  notwithstanding.  To  this 
measure  he  acceded.  On  the  filth  of  November,  the 
honourable  John  Hanson  was  elected  president;  and  on 
the  seventh,  it  was  '•Ilaoh'ccl,  that  the  thanks  of  con- 
gress be  given  to  the  honourable  Thomas  M'Kean,  late 
president  of  congress,  in  testimony  of  their  approbation 
of  liis  conduct  in  the  cliair,  and  in  the  execution  of  pub- 
lic business." — This  houuurable  testimonial  was  convey- 
ed to  Mr.  M'Kean,  in  the  following  flattering  communi- 
cation from  his  successor,  who  was  well  qualified  to 
pass  a  correct  judgment  on  the  merits  and  conduct  of 
his  predecessor, 

Philadelphia,  Kuvcmher  Wth,  1781. 
Sir, 
It  is  always  a  pleasing  task  to  pay  a  just  tribute  to 
■  distinguished  merit.  Under  this  impression,  give  me 
leave  to  assure  you, that  it  is  with  inexpressible  satisfac- 
tion I  present  you  tlie  thanks  of  the  United  States  in 
congress  assembled,  in  testimony  of  their  approbation 
of  your  conduct  in  the  chair,  and  in  the  execution  of 
public  business;  a  duty  I  am  directed  to  perform  by  their 
act  of  the  seventh  instant,  a  copy  of  which  1  have  the 
honour  of  enclosing. 

When  1  reflect  upon  the  greatabililies,  the  exempla- 
ry patience,  and  unequalled  skill  and  punctuality,  which 
you  so  eminently  displayed  in  executing  tlie  important 
duties  of  president,  it  must  unavoidably,  be  productive 
of  great  apprehensions  in  the  one  who  hiis  the  honour 
o(  being  your  successor.  But  the  choice  of  congress 
obhges  me,  for  a  moment,  to  be  silent  on  the  subject  of 
my  own  inability;  and,  though  I  cannot  equal  the  bright 
example  that  is  recently  set  me,  yet  it  shall  be  my  un- 
remitting study  to  imitate  it  as  far  as  possible;  and  in 
doing,  this,  the  reflection  is  pleasing,  that  I  shall  invari- 
ably pursue  the  sacred  path  of  virtue,  which  alone 
ought  to  preserve  me  free  Irom  censure. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  highest  sentiments 
of  respect  and  esteem,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most 
humble  servant, 

John  Hanson,  President. 
The  llos.   Thomas  M'Kean, 

Late  President  of  Congress. 
It  may  be  assumed  as  a  fact,  strengthened  by  daily 
experlence,that  those  men  who  are  mere  passive  beings, 
will  have  neither  friends  nor  enemies;  while  those  who 
are  active,  will  have  both: — and,  whether  a  man  does 
right  or  wrong,  he  may  always  expect  to  be  blamed  by 
his  enemies.  Hence  a  great  clamour  attended  the  ele- 
vation of  Mr.  M'Kean  to  the  presidency  of  congress. — 
His  acceptance  of  that  station,  while  holding  the  office 
of  chief  justice,  aroused  the  sleeping  lions  who  would 
otherwise, in  all  probability,  have  dozed  on,  regardless 
both  of  their  constitution  and  country.  The  press 
teemed  with  essays  on  the  subject,  maintaining 
both  sides  of  the  question,  in  which  the  advocates  of 
Mr.  M'Kean  enjoyed  a  manifest  advantage.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  authors  of  the  outcry  were  incited  by  envy 
or  ambition,  and  not  by  virtue  or  love  of  country;  be- 
cause, if  his  seat  in  congress  was  illeg;d  at  all,  it  was  as 
much  so  before  he  was  made  president,  as  afterwards. — 
When  he  was  appointed  chief  justice,  in  1777,  he   was 


speaker  of  the  house  of  assembly,  soon  after  command- 
ei-in-chief,  and  from  that  time  until  his  election  to  the 
chair  of  congress,  constantly  a  delegate  from  the  state  of 
Delaware.  It  is  not  easy,  moreover,  to  imagine,  what 
right  the  slate  of  Pennsylvania  had  to  complain  of  Jiis 
conduct.  The  state  of  Delaware,  did  not,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, appoint  the  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania  one  of 
theirjjelegatesin  congress;  but  itwastl-r  state  of  Penn- 
s\  Ivania  that  appointed  one  of  the  delegates  of  Delaware, 
tlien  in  congress,  to  be  their  chief  jusiice — how  then, 
could  the  blame  of  the  transaction  (even  if  it  were 
blanieable,)  be  imposed  on  Mr.  M'Kean*  On  the  gene- 
ral question,  whether  he  was  acting  in  violation  of  the 
constitution,  it  was  argued,  that  although  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  were  not  allowed  to 
sit  in  congress,  as  members  from  that  state;  or  in  its  exe- 
cutive council  or  general  assembly,  yet  they  were  not 
excluded  from  sitting  in  the  congress,  or  council, 
senate  or  assembly,  for  any  other  state;  that  the  conven- 
tion never  had  either  the  power  or  inclination  to  direct 
the  governments  of  other  states,  nor  to  restrain  them 
from  employing  whom  they  thought  proper,  in  their 
offices  of  trust  or  profit;  that  in  fine,  there  was  neither 
any  law  nor  reason,  why  a  judge  of  Pennsylvania  could 
not  hold  any  office  whatsoever,  which  was  not  derived 
from  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Numerous  precedents 
may  be  cited  in  justification  of  Mr.  M'Kean's  conduct, 
in  retaining  his  seat  in  congress.  William  Henry  Dray- 
on,  served  in  congress  two  years,  during  which  time  he 
was  chief  justice  of  the  stale  of  South  Carolina.  William 
•Paca,  was,  at  the  same  time,  chief  justice,  and  a  member 
of  congress  ibr  the  stale  of  Maryland.  John  Jay,was  chief 
justice  of  New  York  during  the  time  he  was  president 
of  congress. Samuel  Huntington,  the  predecessor  of  Mr. 
M'Kean  as  president  of  congress,  was,  during  the  whole 
time,  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  for  Connecticut. — 
And  to  crown  the  wliole,  several  of  the  actual  members 
of  congress,  were,  at  that  time,  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  in  their  respective  states.  Hence  it  is  apparent, 
that  the  motives  which  originated  the  clamour  against 
the  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania,  were  any  thing  else 
than  honest  or  patriotic. 

'To  be  continued. 


REMINISCENCES. 

The  Abbe  Kaynal,  when  speaking  of  Philadelphia, 
in  his  Philosophical  history  of  the  Kast  and  West  In- 
dies, observes  that  the  houses  are  covered  with  slate,  a 
material  amply  supplied  from  quarries  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. But  unfortunately,  for  the  source  from  which 
the  Abbe  derived  this  piece  of  information,  there  were 
no  such  quarries  near  the  city  that  ever  1  heard  of,  and 
certainly  but  a  single  house  in  it  with  this  kind  of  roof, 
which,  from  that  circumstance,  was  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Ths  Slate  huase.  It  stood  in  Second 
street,  at  t|ie  corner  of  Norrls's  alley,  and  was  a  singu- 
lar, old  fasMiioned  structure,  laid  out  in  the  style  of  a 
fortification,  with  abundance  of  angles  both  salient  and 
re-entering.  Its  two  wings  pnijected  to  the  street  in 
the  manner  of  bastions,  to  which,  the  main  building  re- 
treating from  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet,  served  for  a  cur- 
tain. Within,  it  was  cut  up  into  a  number  of  apart- 
ments, and  on  that  account,  was  exceedingly  well  adap- 
ted to  the  purpose  of  a  lodging  house,  to  which  use  it 
had  been  long  appropriated.  An  additional  conveni- 
ence, was  a  spacious  yard  on  the  back  of  it,  extending 
half  way  to  Front  street,  enclosed  by  a  high  wall,  and 
ornamented  with  a  double  row  of  venerable,  lofty  pines, 
which  aflbrded  a  very  agreeable  rus  in  urbe,  or  rural 
scene  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  lady  who  had  resi- 
ded here,  and  given  some  celebrity  to  the  stand  by  the 
style  of  her  accommodations,  either  dying  or  declining 
business,  my  mother  was  persuaded  by  lier  friends  to 
become  her  successor;  and,  accordingly  obtained  a 
lease  of  the  premises,  and  took  possession  of  them  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  in  the  year  1764  or  1765. 
While  in  this  residence,  and  in  a  still  more  commodious 
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one  in  the  upper  part  of  Front  street,  to  which  she  other  important  matter,  treats  of  astrology  ijnd  dlvina- 
some  years  af'tenvards  removed,  she  had  the  honor,  if  tion,  it  is  not  improbable  that  its  quondam  possessor, 
so  it  might  be  called,  of  entertaining  stranp;ers  of  the    Mr.  Badourin,  mifjht  have  been  a  mountebank  conjuror, 


first  rank  who  visited  tho  city.  'I'hose  \viu»  have  seen 
better  days,  but  have  been  compelled  by  hard  neces- 
sity, to  submit  to  a  way  of  life,  which  to  a  feeling  mind, 
whoever  may  be  the  guests,  is  sufficiently  humiliating, 
are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  fur  the  handsome 
manner,  in  which  he  speaksof  the  hostess  of  a  boarding 
house  at  Lausanne.  With  the  delicacy  of  a  gentleman 
and  the  discernment  of  a  man  of  the  world,  the  histori- 
an dares  to  recognise  tliat  worth  and  refinement  are 
not  confined  to  opulence  or  station;  and  that,  although, 
in  the  keeper  of  a  house  of  public  entertainment,  these 
qualities  are  not  much  to  be  looked  for,  yet,  v/hen  they 
do  occur,  the  paying  for  the  comforts  and  attentions  we 
receive  does  not  exempt  us  from  the  courtesy  of  an  ap- 
parent equality  and  obligation.  An  equally  liberal  way 
of  thinking,  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Cumberland,  who  tells 
us  in  his  memoirs,  that  the  British  cofTee  house  was  kept 
by  a  Mrs.  .\nderson,  a  person  of  great  res])ectabili(y. 
If  then,  an  education  and  situation  in  early  life,  which 
enabled  my  mother  to  maintain  an  intercourse  with  the 
best  families  in  the  city,  pretensions,  in  no  degree  im- 
paired by  her  matrimonial  connection,  or  an  industrious, 
irreproachable  conduct  in  her  succeeding  years  of  wi- 
dowhood, can  give  a  claim  to  respect,  1  have  a  right  to 
say  with  Mr.  Cumberland,  that  the  principal  lodging 
house  in  Philadelphia,  was  kept  by  a  person  of  great 
respectability. 

A  biographical  sketch  of  the  various  personages, 
who,  in  tlie  course  of  eight  or  nine  years,  became  in- 
mates of  this  house,  might,  from  the  hand  of  a  good  de- 
lineator, be  both  curious  and  amusing.  Among  these, 
were  persons  of  distinction,  and  some  of  no  distinction: 
many  real  gentlemen,  and  some  no  doubt,  who  were 
merely  pretenders  to  the  appellation.  Some  attended 
by  servants  in  gay  liveries;  some,  with  servants  in  plain 
coats,  and  some  with  no  servants  at  all.  It  was  rarely 
without  officers  of  the  British  army.  It  was  at  difFerent 
times,  nearly  filled  by  those  of  the  Forty  second  or 
Highland  regiment,  as  also  by  those  of  the  Royal  Irish. 
Besides  these,  it  sometimes  accommodated  officers  of 
other  armies,  and  other  unif  irms.  Of  this  description, 
was  the  Baron  de  Kalb,  who  visited  this  country,  proba- 
bly about  the  year  1"6S  or  1769;  and  who  fell  a  major 
general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  at  the  battle 
of  Camden.  Though  a  German  by  birth,  he  had  be- 
longed to  the  French  service,  and  had  returned  to 
France  after  the  visit  just  mentioned.  During  our  re- 
volutionary contest,  he  came  to  tender  us  his  services, 
and  returned  no  more.  The  steady  and  composed  de- 
meanor of  the  Baron,  bespoke  the  soldier  and  philoso- 
pher; the  man  who  had  calmly  estimated  life  and  death, 
and  who,  though  not  prodigal  of  the  one,  had  no  un- 
manly dread  of  the  other.  lie  was  not  indeed  a  young 
man;  and  his  behaviour  at  the  time  of  his  death,  as  I 
have  heard  it  described  by  Mons.  Dubuisson,  his  aid  de 
camp,  was  exactly  conformable  to  what  might  have  been 
supposed  by  his  character. 

Another  of  our  foi-eign  guests,  was  one  Badourin, 
who  wore  a  white  cockade,  and  gave  himself  out  for  a 
general  in  the  Austrian  service;  but  whether  general, 
or  not,  he  one  night,  very  unexpectedly,  left  his  quar- 
ters, making  a  masterly  retreat  with  the  loss  of  no  other 
baggage  than  that  of  an  old  trunk,  which,  when  opened, 
was  found  to  contain  only  a  few  old  Latin  and  German 
books.  Among  the  former,  was  a  folio,  bound  in  parch- 
ment, which  I  have  now  before  me;  it  is  a  ponderous 
tract  of  the  mystical  Robert  Fludd,  alias  de  Fluctlbus, 
printed  at  Oppenheim  in  the  year  1618,  and  in  part  de- 
dicated to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  whom  the  author  informs 
us  he  had  instructed  in  the  art  of  war.  It  is  to  this  wri- 
ter probably,  that  Butler  thus  alludes  in  his  Hudibras — 
He,  Anthroposophus  and  Floud, 
And  Jacob  Behman  understood. 
From  this  work  of  Mr.  Fludd,  which  among  a  fund  of 


instead  of  a  general. 

.Among  those  of  rank  fioni  Great  lU-itain  wiih  whose 
residence  we  were  honored,  I  recollect  lady  Moore  and 
her  daughter,  a  sprightly  miss,  not  far  advanced  in  her 
teens,  and  who  having  apparently  no  dislike  to  be  seen, 
had  more  than  once  auracled  my  attention.  For  I  was 
just  touching  that  age  when  such  objects  begin  to  be 
interesting  and  excite  feelings,  which  disdain  the  invidi- 
ous barriers,  with  which  the  pride  of  condition  would 
surround  itself.  Not  that  the  young  lady  was  stately; 
my  vanity  rather  hinted,  she  was  conilescendingly  cour- 
teous; and  1  had,  no  doubt,  read  of  women  of  quality 
falling  in  love  with  their  inferiors.  Nevertheless,  the 
extent  of  my  presiimption,  was  a  look  or  a  bow,  as  she 
now  and  thin  tripped  along  through  the  entry.  Ano- 
ther was  lady  Susan  Obrien,  not  more  distinguished  by 
her  title,  than  by  her  husband  who  accompanied  her, 
and  had  figured  as  a  comedian  on  the  London  stage,  in 
the  time  of  Garrick,  Mossop  and  Barry.  Ahhongh 
Churchhill  charges  him  with  being  an  imitator  of  Wood- 
ward, he  yet  admits  him  to  be  a  man  of  parts;  and  he 
has  been  said  to  have  surpassed  all  his  cotemporaries  in 
the  chai'acter  of  the  fine  gentleman;  in  his  easy  manner 
of  treading  the  stage,  and  particularly  of  drawing  his 
sword,  to  which  action  he  communicated  a  swiftness 
and  a  grace  which  Garrick  imitated,  but  could  not 
equal.  Obrien  is  presented  to  my  recollection  as  a 
man  of  the  middle  height,  with  a  symmetrical  form, 
rather  light  than  athletic.  Employed  by  the  father  to 
instruct  lady  Susan  in  elocution,  he  taught  her,  it  seems, 
that  it  was  no  sin  to  love;  for  she  became  his  wife,  and, 
as  I  have  seen  it  mentioned  in  the  Theatrical  Mirror, 
obtained  for  him,  thro'  the  interest  of  her  family,  a  post 
in  America.  But  what  this  post  was,  or  where  it  located 
him,  I  never  heard. 

A  third  person  of  celebrity  and  title  was  sir  William 
Draper,  who  made  a  tour  to  this  country,  a  short  time 
after  his  newspaper  encounter  with  Junius.  It  has  even 
been  suggested  that  this  very  incident  sent  the  knight 
on  his  travels.  Whether  or  not,  it  had  so  important  a 
consequence,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  sir  William 
caui^lil  a  tarlar  in  Junius;  and  that  when  he  commen- 
ced his  attack,  he  had  evidently  underrated  his  adver- 
sary. 

During  his  stay  in  Philadelphia,  no  one  was  so  assi- 
duous in  his  attentions  to  him  as  Mr.  Richardson,  better 
known  at  that  time  by  the  name  of  Frank  Richardson, 
then  from  England  on  a  visit  to  his  fi  lends.  This  gen- 
tleman was  one  of  the  most  singular  and  successful  of 
American  adventurers.  The  son  of  one  of  our  plainest 
Quakers,  he  gave  early  indications  of  that  cast  of  char- 
acter which  raised  him  to  his  present  station,  that  of  a 
colonel  in  the  British  guards.  At  a  time,  when  such  at- 
tainments formed  no  p.art  of  education  in  Pennsylvania, 
he  sedulously  employed  himself,  in  acquiring  skill  in 
the  use  of  the  small  sword  and  the  pistol,  as  if  to  shine 
as  a  duellist,  had  been  the  first  object  of  his  ambition. 
Either  from  a  contempt  for  the  dull  piu-suits  of  the 
"home  keeping  youth"  of  his  day,  or  from  the  singu- 
larity of  his  propensities  repelling  association,  he  was 
solitary  and  rarely  with  companions.  Fair  and  delicate 
to  effeminacy,  he  paid  great  attention  to  his  person, 
which  he  had  the  courage  to  invest  in  scarlet,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  society  to  which  he  belonged,  in  whose 
mind's  eye,  perhaps  as  to  that  of  the  blind  man  of 
Locke,  this  color  from  their  marked  aversion  to  it,  re- 
sembles the  sound  of  a  trumpet;  and  no  less  in  defiance 
of  the  plain  manners  of  a  city,  in  which  except  on  the 
back  of  a  soldier,  a  red  coat  was  a  phenomenon,  and  al- 
ways indicated  a  Creole,  a  Carolinian,  or  a  dancing  mas- 
ter. With  these  qualifications,  and  these  alone  per- 
haps, Mr.  Richardson,  at  an  early  age,  shipped  himself 
for  England,  wliere  soon,  having  the  good  fortune  to 
establish  a  reputation  for  couiage  by  drawing  his  sword 
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in  behalf  of  a  young  man  of  rank,  in  a  broil  at  the  thea 
tre,  he  was  received  into  the  best  company,  and  thence 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  pi-cferment.  Such,  at  least 
was  tile  g'enerally  received  account  of  his  rise.  l?ut 
whether  accurate  or  not,  his  intimate  footing  with  sir 
William,  is  an  evidence  of  the  style  of  his  company 
whilst  abroad,  as  well  as  the  propriety  of  iiis  conclusion, 
that  his  native  land  was  not  his  sphere. 

As  ihe  story  went:  on  Mr.  Richardson's  first  going  to 
England,  he  happened  to  be  in  the  same  lodgings  with 
Foote,  the  comedian,  with  whom  he  became  intimate. 
One  day  upon  his  coming  out  of  his  cliamber,  "Kich- 
ardson,"  says  Foote  to  him,  a  "person  has  jusl  been  ask- 
ing for  voi'i,  who  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  see  you, 
and  pretended  to  be  an  old  Philadelphia  acquaintance. 
I5ut  I  knew  better,  for  he  was  a  d d  ill  looking  fel- 
low, and  I  have  no  doubt  the  rascal  was  a  baihfi';  so  1 
told  him  you  were  not  at  home."  But  here  either 
Foote's  sagacity  had  been  at  fault,  or  he  had  been  play- 
ing off  a  stroke  of  his  humour,  the  visitor  having  really 
been  no  other  than  Mr. a  respectable  mer- 
chant of  Philadelphia,  though  not  a  figure  the  most  de- 
bonair to  be  sm'e. 

From  Philadelphia,  sir  William  passed  on  to  New- 
York,  where,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  married.  During  his 
residence  in  that  city,  he  frequently  amused  himself 
with  a  game  of  rackets,  which  he  played  with  some 
address;  and  he  set  no  small  v.alue  on  the  talent.  There 
was  a  mechanic  in  the  place,  the  hero  of  the  tennis 
court,  who  was  so  astonishingly  superior  to  other  men, 
that  there  were  few  whom  he  could  not  beat  with  one 
hand  attached  to  the  handle  of  a  wheelbarrow.  Sir 
AVilliam  wished  to  play  with  him,  and  was  gratified;  the 
New  Yorker  having  urbanity  enough  to  cede  the  splen- 
did stranger  some  advantages,  and -even  in  conquering, 
10  put  on  the  appearance  of  doing  it  with  difficulty. — 
Y'et,  apart,  he  declared  that  he  could  have  done  the 
same  with  the  incumbrance  of  the  wheelbarrow.  These 
are  hearsay  fact.s — they  come,  however,  from  persons  of 
credit,  in  the  way  of  bting  acquainted  with  them. 

But  what  imports  it  the  reader  to  know,  that  sir  Wil- 
liam Draper  was  a  racket  player'  Nothing,  certainly, 
unless  we  reflect,  that  he  was  a  conspicuous  character, 
the  conqueror  of  Manilla,  and  still  more,  the  literary 
opponent  of  Junius.  Without  granting  something  to 
celebrity  of  this  latter  sort,  what  possible  interest  could 
we  take  in  learning  that  Doctor  Johnson  liked  a  leg  of 
pork,  or  that  he  could  swallow  twelve  or  more  cups  of 
tea  .at  a  sitting. 

Major  George  Etherington,  of  the  Royal  Americans, 
was  an  occasional  inmate  of  our  house,  from  its  first  es- 
tablishment on  the  large  scale,  until  the  time  of  its  being 
laid  down,  about  the  year  1774.  He  seemed  to  be  al- 
ways employed  in  the  recruiting  service,  in  the  per- 
formance of  which  he  had  a  snug,  economical  method  of 
his  own.  He  generally  dispensed  with  the  noisy  cere- 
mony of  a  recruiting  coterie;  for  having,  as  it  was  said, 
and  1  believe  truly,  passed  through  the  principal  grades 
in  its  composition',  namely,  those  of  a  drummer  and  ser- 
geant, he  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  inveigling  arts 
which  are  practised  on  the  occasion,  and  could  fulfil,  at 
a  pinch  all  the  duties  himself.  The  major's  fiirle  was 
a  knowledge  of  mankind,  of  low  life  especially;  and  he 
seldom  scented  a  subject,  that  he  did  not,  in  the  end, 
make  his  prey.  He  knew  his  man,  and  could  immedi- 
ately discover  a  fish  that  would  bite.  Hence,  he  wasted 
no  time  iti  angling  in  wrong  waters.  His  superior  height, 
expansive  frame,  and  muscular  limbs,  gave  him  a  com- 
manding air  among  the  vulgar;  and,  while  enforcing  his 
suit  with  all  the  flippancy  of  halbert  elocution,  he  fa- 
miliarly held  his  booby  by  the  button,  his  small,  black, 
piercing  eyes,  which  derived  additional  animation  from 
the  intervention  of  a  sarcastic,  upturned  nose,  penetra- 
ted to  the  fellow's  soul,  and  gave  him  distinct  intelli- 
gence of  what  was  passing  there.  In  fact,  I  have  never 
seen  a  man  with  a  cast  of  countenance  so  extremely 
Bubtije  and   investigating.     I   have  myself,  more  than 


once,  undergone  its  scrutiny;  for  he  took  a  very  friendly 
interest  in  my  welfare,  evinced  by  an  occasional  super- 
intendence of  my  education,  in  so  far  at  least,  as  re- 
spects the  exterior  accomplishments.  Above  all  things, 
he  enjoined  upon  me  the  cultivation  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, of  which  he  had  himself  acquired  a  smattering, 
from  a  temporary  residence  in  Canada,  and  he  gave  me 
a  pretty  sharp  lecture  upon  a  resolution  I  had  absurdly 
taken  up,  not  to  learn  dancing,  from  an  idea  of  its  being 
an  effeminate  and  unmanly  recreation.  He  combated 
my  folly  with  arguments,  of  which  1  have  since  felt  the 
full  force;  but  which,  as  they  turned  upon  interests,  I 
was  then  too  young  to  form  conceptions  of,  they  pro- 
duced neither'  conviction  nor  effect.  Forluilatcly  for 
me,  I  had  to  deal  with  a  man  who  was  not  thus  to  be 
bafHed.  He  very  properly  assumed  the  rights  of  ma- 
ture age  and  experience,  and  accordingly,  one  day,  on 
my  return  from  school,  he  accosted  me  with,  "Come 
here  young  man,  1  have  something  to  say  to  you,"  and 
with  a  mysterious  air  conducted  me  to  his  chamber. 
Here  I  found  myself  entrapped.  Godwin,  the  assistant 
of  Tioli  the  dancing  master,  was  prepared  to  give  me  a 
lesson.  Etherington  introduced  me  to  him  as  the  pupil 
he  had  been  speaking  of,  and  saying,  he  would  leave  us 
to  ourselves,  he  politely  retired.  The  arrangennent 
with  Tioli  was,  that  I  should  be  attended  in  the  major's 
room  until  I  was  sufficiently  drilled  for  the  public 
school;  and  the  ice  thus  broken,  I  went  on,  and  instead 
of  standing  in  a  corner,  like  a  goose  on  one  leg  (the 
major's  comparison)  "while  music  softens  and  while 
dancing  fires,"  I  became  qualified  for  the  enjoyment  of 
female  society,  in  one  of  its  most  captiv.ating  forms. 

Major  Etherington  had  a  brother  in  the  rank  of  a 
captain,  so  like  himself,  as  to  realize  the  story  of  the 
two  Socias,  and  to  remove  half  the  improbability  of 
the  plot  of  Shakspeare'sCoinedy  of  Errors.  Any  one, 
at  a  first  sight,  might  have  mistaken  the  one  for  the 
other,  at  least  1  did,  for  a  moment;  but  on  a  ch'se  in- 
spection it  would  be  discovered,  tliat  the  captain  was 
more  scant  in  his  proportions,  as  well  as  several  years 
younger  than  his  brother.  Tom,  for  so  the  captain 
was  t'amiliarlv  called  by  the  major,  had  taken  his  turn 
to  recruit  in 'Philadelphia,  while  his  superior  was  em- 
ployed elsewhere.  From  a  comparatively  weaker  dis- 
cernment of  human  character,  he  had  enlisted  a  lad 
and  converted  him  into  his  waiting  man,  whom  Geoige, 
on  a  junction  which  soon  after  took  place,  pronounced 
to  be  a  fool,  and  wholly  unlit  for  a  soldier.  This  the 
captain  denied  strenuously,  and  the  question  became 
the  frequent  topic  ofgood  humored  altercation  between 
them,  until  an  incident  occurred,  which  gave  the  major 
an  unequivocal  triumph.  One  morning  very  early,  the 
brothers  lodging  in  the  same  apartment,  this  recruit, 
and  for  the  first  time,  common  servant  of  the  two,  soft- 
ly approached  the  bed  of  the  major,  and  gently  tapping 
him  on  the  shoulder  to  awaken  him,  very  sapiently  in- 
quired, if  he  might  clean  his  shoes.  George,  with  in- 
finite presence  of  mind,  replied,  that  it  was  not  material, 
but  "go  (says  he)  and  ask  my  brother  Tom  if  you  may 
clean  his."'  The  poor  fellow  did  as  he  was  bill,  and 
probably  as  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  not  been  bid- 
den; and  Tom's  slumbers  became  victims  also,  to  the 
same  momentous  investigation.  The  major  took  care 
to'relate  the  circumstance  at  the  breakfast  table,  and, 
of  course,  obtained  a  unanimous  suffrage  to  his  opinion, 
that  the  captain's  recruit  was  not  exceeding  wise. 

Although  Etherington  was  extremely  deficient  in  lit- 
erature, few  persons  possessed  more  acuteness  of  intel- 
lect, or  a  happier  talent  for  prompt  replication.  A  warm 
dispute  having  one  day  taken  place  at  the  coffee  house, 
between  Mr.  Bradford,  who  kept  it,  and  Mr.  Delancey 
of  New-York,  in  which  the  parties  appeared  to  be  pro- 
ceeding to  blows,  major  Etherington  stepped  between 
them  and  separated  them.  The  next  day,  on  a  suppo- 
sition of  partiality  to  Delancey,  he  was  roundly  taken  to 
task  by  Bradford.  He  observed,  that  he  had  merely 
interfered    as  a  common  friend  to  both.    No,  sir,  said 
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Bradford,  you  were  the  decided  champion  of  Delancey, 
you  laid  your  hands  upon  mo,  and  kept  your  face  tome, 
while  your  back  was  turned  to  him.  Vt  i-y  well  then, 
sir,  said  Etherington,  with  quickness,  I  treated  you  po- 
litely, and  Mr.  Delancey  with  a  rudeness  for  which  I 
owe  him  an  apology.  A  ready,  unexpected  turn  of 
this  kind,  has  always  a  good  effect  on  the  bye  standerF, 
and  they  accordingly  lent  their  aid  in  restoring  good 
humor. 

As  I  have  said  that  the  major  commenced  his  military 
career  in  the  humblest  walks  of  his  profession,  the  read- 
er may  expect  to  hear  of  the  exploits  which  produced 
his  extraordinary  promotion.  But  it  was  not  to  m;irtiul 
prowess  that  he  owed  it.  The  world  gave  out,  that  a 
certain  wealthy  widow  of  the  county  of  New  Castle,  be- 
came enamoured  of  him,  and  first  purchased  him  a  com- 
mission. His  saving  knowledge  soon  enabled  him  to 
purchase  a  better  one,  and  from  a  captaincy,  the  stalion 
in  which  I  first  knew  him,  he  h.ad  risen  to  that  of 
a  colonel,  when  1  last  saw  him  at  Philadelphia,  just  at 
the  approach  of  the  war.  What  then  brought  liim  there 
is  uncertain.  He  was,  however,  taken  notice  of  by  the 
committee  of  s:ifety:  required  to  hasten  his  departiu'e, 
and  in  the  mean  time,  put  under  his  parole.  He  endea- 
vored to  make  a  jest  of  the  matter,  by  assuring  them, 
that  they  need  not  be  under  the  least  apprehension  of 
his  going  an  inch  nearer  to  the  scene  where  fighting 
was  to  be  locked  for.  He  several  times  called  to  sec 
us  while  in  town,  and  observing  me  in  the  light  infantry 
uniform,  he  undertook  to  recommend  to  me,  between 
banter  and  earnest,  that  if  I  inclined  to  a  military  life, 
at  once  to  get  a  commission  in  the  British  service, 
which,  he  would  charge  himself  to  procure  for  me: — 
That  as  to  our  idle  parade  of  war,  it  would  vanish  in 
smoke,  or,  if  seriously  persisted  in,  would  infallibly  ter- 
minate in  our  disgrace,  if  not  ruin.  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  been  to  see  us  exercise.  "Oh  no,"  said  he,  "that 
would  be  highly  improper;  we  make  it  a  point  in  the 
army  never  to  look  at  awkward  men,  we  hold  it  unpo- 
liie."  The  colonel  was  no  doubt  correct  in  his  opinion 
of  our  tactics;  though  I  was  nettled  a  little  at  his  con- 
temptuous manner  of  treating  us.  But  I  here  dismiss 
him  with  the  observation,  that  he  was  a  singular  man, 
who  knew  the  world  and  turned  that  tnou ledge  to  his 
advantage.  He  had  certainly  much  mental  ability,  and 
of  a  cast  which  he  himself  conceived  would  have  well 
qualified  him  for  the  bar;  a  profession,  for  which,  he  has 
told  me,  nature  intended  him.  In  this  estimate  of  his 
talents,  however,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  he  might 
have  attributed  too  much  to  management  and  chicane, 
which  had  essentially  availed  him  in  the  business  of  re- 
cruiting. For  he  v:dued  himself  upon  them  here;  and 
I  well  remember  that  upon  my  mother's  telling  him  of 
captain  Anstrutlier,  who  had  recruited  in  his  absencf, 
sending  a  drum  about  before  he  left  the  city,  to  pro- 
chim,  that  if  any  one  had  been  aggrieved  by  him  or  his 
party,  to  call  upon  him  and  he  should  be  redressed,  he 

replied — "And  was'nt  he  a  d d  fool  for  his  pains?" 

In  mentioning  captain  Anstruther  )t  occurs  to  me,  that 
he  may  be  the  same  who  is  stated  to  have  fallen  as  a  ge- 
neral officer  at  the  battle  of  Corunna. 

There  were  two  other  majors,  w  itii  whose  company 
we  were  a  long  time  favored.  These  were  majors 
Small  and  Fell;  and  if  names  had  any  appropriation  to 
the  persons  of  those  who  bear  them,  these  might  have 
been  very  well  interchanged;  for  Small  was  a  stout,  ath- 
letic man,  who  might  be  supposed  to  possess  a  capacity 
for  felling,  while  the  other  was  one  of  the  smallest  men 
I  have  seen.  Some  one  asking  one  day,  if  major  Small 
wasathomei'  "No,"  says  Fell,  "but  the  s»na//mfj/oris." 
Small  is  a  principal  figure  in  Trumbull's  print  of  the 
death  of  Warren.  He  is  represented  in  the  humane  at- 
titude of  putting  aside  with  his  sword,  a  British  bayonet, 
aimed  at  the  breast  of  the  dying  patriot. 

Another  officer  of  the  British  army,  who  was  some- 
time our  inmate,  is  suggested  by  a  notice  of  liis  dtath 
in  the  monthly  magazine  of  March,  1807.     This  was 
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general  .John  Reid,  who  is  stated  to  have  died  in  his 
87th  year,  the  oldest  officer  in  the  service.  In  this  ar- 
coimt  of  him,  it  is  said,  that  in  the  meridian  of  his  life, 
lie  was  esteemed  the  best  gentlenan  Germnn-flute  pcr- 
firmer  in  England;  that  he  «as  also  particularly  famed 
for  his  taste  in  the  composition  of  military  music,  ami 
that  his  marches  are  still  admired.  This  gentleman  wat 
a  colonel  at  the  time  I  speak  of  him.  His  fame  as  a  per- 
former on  the  flute  I  recollect,  as  also  to  have  heard 
him  play;  but  probably  I  was  too  little  of  a  connoiscur 
to  duly  appreciate  his  t.alents.  I  cannot  say  that  my 
expectations  were  fully  answered;  his  tones  were  low 
and  sweet,  but  ihe  tunes  he  played  were  so  dis..;ui5i  d 
and  overloaded  with  variations,  as  with  me  to  lose  much 
of  their  melody. 

From  these  gentlemen  of  the  army,  I  pass  to  one  of 
the  navy,  rude  and  bo  sterous  as  the  element  on  which 
lie  belonged.  His  name  I  thir.k  was  W.alhice,  Ihe  com- 
mander of  a  ship  of  war  on  Ihe  American  station,  and 
full  fraught,  perhaps  with  the  ill  humour  of  the  mother 
country  towards  her  colonies,  which  she  was  already 
beginning  to  goad  to  independence.  His  character  up- 
on the  coast,  was  that  of  being  insolent  and  brutal  be- 
yond his  peers  ;  and  his  depoi  tment  as  a  lodger,  was 
altogether  of  a  peace  with  it.  Being  asked  by  my 
niother,  who,  by  the  desire  ol  the  gentlemen,  was  in 
the  custom  of  taking  the  head  of  the  table,  if  he  would 
be  helped  to  a  dish  that  was  near  her:  "  Damine,  mad- 
am," replied  the  ruffian,  "  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  at 
a  public  table  every  man  has  a  right  to  help  himself, 
and  this  I  mean  to  do."  With  a  tear  in  her  eye,  she 
besought  him  to  pardon  her,  assuring  him,  that  in  fu- 
ture, he  should  not  be  offended  by  her  ofliciousness. 

At  another  time,  when  Joseph  Church  of  Bristol,  who 
has  already  been  mentioned  as  a  friend  of  the  family, 
was  in  town  and  at  our  house,  which,  in  his  visits  to  the 
citv,  he  always  made  his  h.ome,  my  mother  mentioned 
to  the  gentlemen,  w  ho  were  about  sitting  down  to  sup- 
per, but  three  or  four  in  number,  of  whom  Captain 
Wallace  was  one,  that  there  was  a  friend  of  her's  in  the 
house,  a  very  honest,  plain  man  of  the  society  of  Friends, 
and  begged  to  know  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  them 
that  he  should  be  brought  in  to  supper.  They  all  readily 
assented,  and  none  with  more  alacrity  than  Wallace. 
Accordingly  Mr.  Church  was  introduced,  and  sat  <lown. 
During  supper,  the  captain  directed  his  chief  discourse 
to  him,  interlarded  with  a  deal  of  very  coarse  and  inso- 
lent raillery  on  his  broad  brim,  &c.  Chinch  bore  it  all 
very  patiently  until  after  supper,  when  he  at  length 
ventured  to  say,  "  Captain,  thou  hast  made  very  free 
with  me,  and  nsked  me  a  great  many  questions,  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  answer  to  thy  satisf  iction.  Wilt 
thou  now  permit  me  to  ask  thee  one  in  my  turn  ?"  "Oh 
by  all  means,"  exclaimed  the  captain,  "  any  thing  that 
you  please,  Iriend— what  is  it  ?"  "  Why  then,  I  wish 
to  be  informed,  what  makes  thee  drink  so  often;  art 
thou  really  liry  every  time  thou  carricst  ilie  liquor  to  thy 
mouth'"  This  was  a  home  thrust  at  the  seaman,  whose 
frequent  potations  had  already  produced  a  degree  of 
intoxication.  At  once  furgetling  the  liberties  he  had 
taken,  and  the  promise  he  had  given  of  equal  freedom 
in  return,  he  broke  out  into  a  violent  rage,  venting  him- 
self in  the  most  indecent  and  illiberal  language,  and  vo- 
ciferating, wilh  an  unlucky  logic  which  recoiled  upon 
himself-^"  What!  do  vou  think  I  am  like  a  hog,  only  to 
drink  when  I  am  dry  ?"  But  matters  had  gone  too  far 
fur  a  reply;  and  the  object  of  his  wrath  very  prudently 
left  the  table  and  room  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  there  was  some  provocation  in 
the  question  proposed:  but  he  knows  little  of  the  Qua- 
ker character,  who  does  not  know,  that  the  non-resisting 
tenet  does  not  prohibit  the  use  of  dry  sarcasm,  which 
here  was  unquestionably  in  its  place. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  these  biographical  details ; 
but  my  materials,  at  best,  are  too  deficient  in  interest  to 
warrant  much  presumption  on  the  patience  of  the  read- 
er:   I  shall,  therefore,  oidy  add  to  the  list,  the  names  of 
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Hancock  and  Washington,  each  of  whom  had  at  differ- 
ent times  sojourned  at  our  caravansary. 
[  To  be  Concluded.  ] 


HABITS  AND  STATE  OF  SOCIETY. 

"Not  to  know  \vli;u  has  been  transacted  in  furnitr  times, 
is  alwaj  a  to  remain  a  cliilJ!"  Cicero. 

It  is  our  intention  (so  far  as  facts  will  enable  us)  to 
raise  some  conceptions  of  llie  men  and  things  as  they 
existed  in  former  years,  chiefly  such  as  they  were  when 
every  thing,  partook  of  colonial  submission  and  simpli- 
city—when we  had  not  learnt  to  aspire  to  great  things. 
To  this  end  we  shall  here  dispose  our  collections  from 
"narrative  old  age,"  and  show  the  state  of  the  past 
"glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things  that  were." 

Gabriel  'I  homas,  in  his  account,  of  1698,  of  the  primi- 
tive state  of  society,  speaks  of  great  encouragements 
and  ready  pay  given  to  all  conditions  of  tiadesmen  and 
woiking  men.  None  need  stand  idle.  Of  lawyers  and 
physicians  he  remarks  he  will  say  little,  save  that  their 
services  were  Uttle  reqtiired,  as  all  were  peaceable  and 
iiealthy.  Women's  wages  bespeaks  of  as  peculiarly 
high,  for  two  reasons;  the  sex  was  not  numerous,  which 
tended  to  make  them  in  demand,  and  therefore  lo  raise 
the  price.  Be.sidcs,  as  these  married  by  the  time  they 
were  twenty  years  of  age,  they  sought  to  procure  a 
maid-servant  lor  themselves  in  turn.  Old  maids  were 
not  to  be  met  with,  neither  jealousy  of  husbands.  The 
children  were  generally  well  favoured  and  beautiful  lo 
behold.  He  says  lie  never  knew  any  with  the  least 
blemish.  William  I'enn  also  made  the  remark,  on  his 
arrival,  that  all  the  houses  of  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  he 
found  every  where  filled  with  a  lusty  and  fine  looking 
lace  of  children. 

Numerous  tiaditionary  accounts  attest  the  fact,  that 
there  was  always  among  the  early  settlers  a  frank  and 
generous  hospitality.  Their  entertainments  were  de- 
void of  glare  and  show,  but  always  abundant  and  good 
ilr.  Kalm,  when  here  in  17i8,  expressed  his  great  siu-- 
prise  at  the  universal  freedom  with  which  travellers 
were  every  where  accustomed  to  leap  overthe  hedges  & 
take  the  frtiit  from  the  orchards,  even  while  the  owners 
were  looking  on,  without  refusal.  Fine  peaches,  he 
says  were  thus  taken  from  the  orchards  of  tlie  poorest 
peasants,  such  as  could  only  be  enjoyed,  as  he  said,  by 
the  nobility  in  his  own  country!  Wiiat  a  golden  age 
it  must  have  appeared  to  him  and  others! 

William  Fislibourne,  in  his  IIS.  narrative  of  about  the 
same  time,  says,  "Thus  providence  caused  the  country 
to  flourish  and  to  increase  in  wealth,  to  the  admiration 
ofall  people,  the  soil  being  fruitful  and  the  people 
industrious.  For  many  years  there  subsisted  a  good 
concord  and  benevolent  disposition  among  the  people 
ofall  denominations,  each  delighting  to  be  reciprocal- 
ly helpful  and  kind  in  acts  of  friendship  for  one  another." 

Moral  as  the  people  generally  were,  and  well  dispo- 
sed to  cherish  a  proper  regard  for  religious  principles, 
it  became  a  matter  of  easy  attainment  to  the  celebrated 
Whitefield  and  his  coadjutors,  Tennant,  Davenport, 
Si.c.  to  gain  a  great  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  many 
pf  the  people.  The  excitement  wrought  among  them 
was  very  considerable.  He  procured  in  Philadelphia 
to  be  built  for  him  one  of  the  largest  churches  then  in 
the  colonies,  and  his  helper,  Tennant,  another.  It  is 
manifest  enough  now  that  the  ardour  of  success  genera- 
ted considerable  of  fanaticism  and  its  consequent  re- 
proach.* Whitefield,  in  1739,  preached  to  a  crowd  of 
15,000  persons  on  Society  Hill.  About  the  same  time 
he  so  far  succeeded  to  repress  the  usual   public    amuse- 

•This  is  manifest  by  numerous  publications  of  the  day. 
Rev'd.  Mr.  Cummings  of  Christ  church,  and  Rev'd.  E. 
JCinnersIey,  Professor  among  others,  published  against 
theiTi.  Both  Whitefield  and  Tennant  lived  long  enotigh 
afterwards  to  make  their  confessions  of  intemperate 
jeal. 


mentsas  that  the  dancing  school  was  discontinued,  and 
the  ball  and  concert  rooin  were  shut  up,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  requisitions  of  the  gospel.  >.'o  less  than  four- 
teen sermons  were  preached  on  Society  Hill  in  open 
air,  in  one  week,  during  the  session  of  the  Presbyteri- 
an church;  and  the  Gazette  of  the  day,  in  noticing  the 
fact,  says,  "The  change  lo  religion  here  is  altoRether 
surprising  through  the  influence  of  Whitefield — no 
books  sell  but  religious,  and  such  as  is  the  genera! 
conversation." 

Doctor  Franklin,  describing  the  state  of  the  people 
about  the  year  1752,  says  they  were  all  loyal  and  sub- 
mitted willingly  to  the  government  of  the  crown,  or  paid 
for  defence  cheerfidly:  "They  were  led  by  a  thread. 
They  not  only  had  a  respect,  but  an  affection  for  Great 
Britain,  for  its  laws,  its  ctistoms,  and  its  manners,  and 
even  a  fondness  for  its  fashion,  not  yet  subsided.  Na- 
tives of  Great  Britain  were  always  treated  with  particu- 
lar regard;  and,  to  be  "an  Old  Kngland  man"  gave  a 
kind  of  rank  and  respect  among  us." 

The  old  people  all  testify  that  the  young  of  their 
youth  were  much  more  reserved,  and  held  under  much 
more  restraint  in  the  presence  of  their  elders  and  parents 
than  now.  Bashfulness  and  modesty  in  the  young  were 
then  regarded  as  virtues;  and  the  present  freedom  be- 
fore the  aged  was  not  tlien  countenanced.  Young 
lovers  then  listened  and  took  side-long  glances  when 
before  their  parents  or  elders. 

Mrs.  Susan  N ,   w'ho  lived  to  be    80  years   of 

age,  told  me  it  was  the  custom  of  her  early  days  for  the 
young  part  of  the  family,  and  especially  of  the  female 
part,  to  dress  up  neatly  towards  the  close  of  the  day 
and  set  in  the  street-porch.  It  was  customary  logo 
from  poich  to  porch  in  neighbourhoods  and  sit  and 
converse.  Young  gentlemen  in  passing  used  to  affect 
to  say  that  while  they  admired  the  charms  of  the  fair 
who  thus  occupied  tliem,  they  found  it  a  severe  ordeal, 
as  they  thought  they  might  become  the  subject  of  re- 
mark. This,  however,  was  a  mere  banter.  Those 
days  were  really  very  agreeable  and  sociable.  To  he 
so  easily  gratified  w  ith  a  sight  of  the  whole  city  popula- 
tion, must  have  been  peculiarly  grateful  to  every  travel- 
ling stranger.  In  truth,  we  have  never  seen  a  citizen 
who  remembered  the  former  easy  exhibition  of  fami- 
lies, who  did  not  regret  its  present  exclusive  and  re- 
sei'ved  substitute. 

The  same  lady  told  me  it  was  a  common  occurrence  to 
see  genteel  men  alter  a  fall  of  snow  shovelling  it  away 
from  their  several  doors.  She  has  told  me  the  names 
of  several  who  would  not  now  suffer  their  children  to 
do  the  same. 

1  he  late  aged  John  Warder,  Esq.  told  me  that  in  his 
younger  days  he  never  knew  of  inure  than  five  or  six 
persons  at  most,  in  the  whole  city,  who  did  not  live  on 
the  saine  spot  where  they  purstied  their  business,  a 
convenience  and  benefit  now  so  generally  departed 
from  by  the  general  class  of  traders.  Then  wives  and 
daughters  very  often  served  in  the  stores  of  their  pa- 
rents, and  the  retail  dry  goods  business  was  mostly  in 
the  hands  of  widows  or  maiden  ladies. 

Mrs.  S.  N.  also  informed  me  that  she  remembers  hav- 
ing been  at  houses  when  tea  was  a  rarity,  and  has  seen 
the  quantity  measured  out  for  the  tea  pot  in  small  hand- 
scales.  This  was  lo  apportion  the  strength  with  accu- 
racy. 

In  herearly  days  if  a  citizen  failed  in  business  it  wasa 
case  of  general  and  deep  regret.  Every  man  who  met 
his  neighbour  spoke  of  hi?  chagrin.  It  was  a  rare  oc- 
currence, because  honesty  and  temperance  in  trade 
was  then  universal;  and  none  embarked  then  without 
a  previotis  means  adapted  to  their  business. 

Another  lady  Mrs.  H.  who  saw  things  before  the  war 
of  Independence,  says  she  is  often  amused  with  the  ex- 
clamation of  her  young  friends,  as  she  points  them  now 
to  houses  of  a  second  or  third  rate  tradesman,  and  says, 
"in  that  h.ouse  such  and  such  a  distinguished  man  held 
his  banquets."     Dinners  and  suppers  went  the  round 
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of  every  soci.il  circle  at  Christmas,  and  they  who  par- 
look  of  the  former  were  also  expected  to  remain  for 
the  supper.  Afternoon  visits  were  made  not  ;it  night 
as  now,  but  at  so  early  an  hour  as  to  permit  malroiis  to 
go  home  and  see  their  children  put  to  bed. 

I  have  often  heard  aged  citizens  say  that  decent  citi- 
zens had  a  universal  speaking  acquaintance  with  each 
other,  anil  every  body  promptly  rrcognized  a  stranger 
in  tlieslreets.  A  simple  or  idiot  petsun  was  known  to 
the  whole  population.  Every  body  knew  Bobby  Fox, 
and  habitually  jested  with  him  as  they  met  liiin.  Mi- 
chael Weaders  too  was  an  aged  idiot,  whom  all  knew 
and  esteemed:  so  much  so,  that  they  actually  engraved 
his  portrait  as  a  remembrancer  of  his  benignant  and  sim- 
ple face.  See  a  copy  in  my  MS.  Annals  in  the  City 
Library,  page  284. 

Doctor  Franklin  has  said,  that  before  the  war  of  in- 
dependence "to  be  an  Old  England  man  gave  a  kind 
of  rank  anil  respect  among  us."  I  introiluce  this  re- 
mark for  the  sake  of  observing,  that  for  many  years  af- 
ter tliat  war,  even  till  nearly  down  to  the  prese'nt  day,  1 
can  remember  that  weseemed  to  concede  to  EnRlish  gen- 
tlemen a  claim  which  they  were  not  backward  to  arro- 
gate, that  they  were  a  superior  race  of  men;  this  too 
from  their  having  been  familiar  at  home  with  superior 
displays  of  grandeur,  more  conveniences  ofliving,  high- 
er perfections  in  the  arts,  &c.  and,  above  all,  as  having 
among  them  a  renowned  race  of  autliors,  ])oets,  &c. — 
I'heir  assumptions  in  consequence  were  sometimes  ar- 
rogant or  offensive.  And  I  remember  to  have  fell  with 
others  some  disparagement  in  the  comparison.  If  it 
were  only  to  speak  of  their  grand  navy,  we  felt  diminu. 
live  when  we  heard  big  tales  of  their  "Royal  George," 
— the  grandeur  of  their  "great  fleet,"  Ike.  —  we  who 
had  never  seen  more  among  us  than  a  single  frigate. — 
But  tile  time  is  now  ])assing  oflT — we  have  in  turn  be- 
come renow'ned  atid  great.  Our  navy  has  become  re- 
spectable; our  entertainments  have  become  splendid 
and  costly.  I  have  lived  wilhal  to  hnd  that  even  we, 
wlio  before  co\\ered,  have  taken  our  turn  of  being  lord- 
Is;  which  we  manilest  in  the  offensive  deportment  of 
a  mother   country   to   our    numeroums  colonics   in  the 


One  of  the  remarkable  incidents  of  our  republican 
principles  of  equality,  is,  that  hirelings,  who  in  times 
before  the  war  of  Independence  were  accustomed  to  ac- 
cept the  names  of  servants  and  to  be  dressed  according 
to  their  condition,  will  now  no  longer  sufl'er  the  formei" 
appellation;  and  all  affect  the  dress  and  the  air,  when 
abroad, of  genteeler  peo|)le  than  their  busir^ess  warrants. 
Those,  therefore,  who  from  affluence  have  many  such 
dependants,  find  it  a  constant  subject  ot  perplexity  to 
manage  their  pride  and  assumptinn. 

In  the  olden  time  all  the  hired  women  wore  short- 
gowns  and  linseywoolsey  or  worsted  petticoats.  Some 
are  still  alive  who  used  to  call  master  and  mistress  who 
will  no  longer  do  it. 

These  facts  have  been  noticed  by  the  London  Quar- 
terly lieview,  which  instances  a  case  highly  character- 
istic of  their  high  independence:  A  lady,  who  had  a 
large  gala  party,  having  rung  somewhat  passionately  at 
the  bell  to  call  a  domestic,  was  answered  by  a  girlopen- 
ing  the  saloon  door,  saying,  "the  more  you  ring  the 
morel  wont  come,"  and  so  withdrew!  Now  all  hireil 
girls  appear  abroad  in  the  same  style  of  dress  as  their 
ladies;  for, 

'■Excess,  the  scroruloiis-and  itchy  plague 
'I'liat  ^L-i/es  first  tlm  opulent,  desuciids 
To  ilie  next  raok  contagious!  and  in  time 
Taints  downsvards  all  the  |;L'aduated  scale." 
So  true  it  is  that  every   condition  of  society   is  now 
changed  from  the  plain  and  unaffected  slate  of  our  fore- 
fathers, — all  are 

"Infected  witli  the  manners  and  the  modes 

Before  the  Revolution  no  hired  man  or  woman  wore 
any  shoes  so  fine  as  calf  skin;  coarse  neats  leather  was 
their  every  day  wear.  Men  and  women  then  hired  by 
the  year,  men  got  16  to  20£.  and  a  servant  woman  8  to 
10£.  Out  of  that  it  was  their  custom  to  lay  up  money, 
to  buy  before  their  marriage  a  bed  and  bedding,  sil- 
ver tea  .spoons,  and  a  spiiming  wheel,  &c. 

A  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  Mrs.  H.  familiar  with 
those  things  as  they  were  before  the  Revolution,  has 
thus  e.xpressed  her  sense   of  them,    viz.     In  the    olden 


west,  &c.  I  only  "speak  what  I  do  kr.ow"  when  1  say  ;  time  domestic  comfort  was  not  every  day  interrupted 
1  ha»e  seen  Flilailelplnans  and  New  Yorkers,  as  metro-  |  bv  the  pride  and  profligacv  of  servants.  There  were 
pohtans  assuming  airs  of  import:tnce  at  Washington  ,  ,|,en  but  few  hired,-black  s'aves,  and  German  and 
city,  at  Hillsbuig,  at  Cincinnati,  at  New  Orleans,  ]  i,.ish  redemptioners  made  up  the  mass.  PersonaUiber- 
&c.  Those  pretensions  of  our  vanity  formerly  m  j  ,y  [j  unquestionably  the  inherent  right  of  every  humaiv 
,h„.„    places    will    subside    and     pass  away  :     already    creature,  but  the  slaves  of  Philadelphia  were  a  happier 


they  will  scarcely  be  observed  there,  and  could  liardi; 
have  been  believed  but  for  this  remembrancer,  \\  hich 
shows  indeed  the  general  state  of  rising  society  in  this 
new  country. 

The  tradesmen  before  the  Revolution  (I  mention 
these  facts  with  all  good  feeling,)  were  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent generation  of  men  from  the  present.  They  did 
not  then,  as  now,  present  the  appearance  in  dress  of 
gentlemen.  Between  them  and  what  were  deemed  the 
hereditary  gentlemen  there  w  as  a  marked  difference. — 
In  truth,  the  aristocracy  of  the  gentlemen  was  noticed 
if  not  felt,  and  it  was  to  check  any  undue  assumption  of 
ascenilency  in  them,  that  tlie  others  invented  the    rally 


classof  people  than  the  free  blacks  now,  who  exhibit 
every  sort  of  wretchedness  and  profligacy  in  their 
dwellings.  The  formerfelt  themselves  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  family  to  which  they  belonged;  they  were 
fitithful  and  contented,  and  affected  no  equality  in  dress 
or  manners  with  those  who  ruled  them;  every  kindness 
was  extendetl  to  them  in  return. 

Among  the  rough  amusements  of  men  might  be  men- 
tioned, shooting, fishing,  and  sailing  parties.  These  were 
frequent,  as  also  glutton  clubs,  fishing-house  and  coun- 
try parties  were  much  indulged  in  by  respectable  citi- 
zens. Great  sociability  prevailed  among  all  classes  of 
citizens  until  the  strife  with  Great  Britain   sent    "every 


never  returned.     We  afterwards  grew  another  and  en- 
larged people. 

Our  girls  in  the  day  time,  as  told  me  by  T.  B.  used  to 


ing-nameot"the  Leather  Aproit  Club,"— a  name  with  j  man  to  his  own  ways;"  then  discord  and  acrimony  en" 
which  they  were  familiar  before  Franklin's  "junta"  was  sued,  and  the  previously  general  friendly  intercourse 
formed  and  received  that  other  name.      In   that  day  the  ' 

tradesmen  and  their  families  had  far  less  pride  than  now. 

While  at  tlieir  work,  or  in  going  abroad  on   week-davs,  „_.  ^..^ ,  .._ ^    .  .  _. 

all  such  as  followed  rough  trades,  such  as  carpenters,  attend  "he  work  of  the  family  and  in  the  evening  pa 
masons,    coopers,  blacksmiths,  he.    universally  wore  a"'  '  '" 

leathern  apron  before  them,  and  covering  all  their  vest. 
Dingy  buckskin  breeches,  once  yellow,  and  check 
shirts  and  a  red  flannel  jacket  was  the  common  near  of 
most  working  men:  ami' all  men  and  bovs  from  tlie  coun- 
try were  seen  in  the  streets  in  leather  breeches  and 
aprons,  and  would  have  been  deemed  out  of  character 
without  them.  In  those  days,  tailors,  shoemakers  and 
hatters  waited  on  customers  to  lake  their  measures,  and  .,„... 
afterwards  called  with  garments  to  fit  them  on  before  I  caps, 
finished. 


rade  in  their  porch  at  the  door.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, even  then  read  novels  and  Malted  without  busi- 
ness abroad.  Those  who  had  not  housework  employed 
themselves  in  their  accomplishments,  such  as  making 
shell  wnrk,  cornucopiKs,  working  of  pocket  books 
with  a  close  strong  stitched  needlework. 

The  ladies,  seventy  years  ago,  were  much  accus- 
tomed to  ride  on  horse  back  for  recreation.  It  was 
quite  common  to  see  genteel  ladies  riding  with  jockey 
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Hoardin.^sclumls  for  g-iils  were  not  known  in  I'liila- 1  tlien.*  He  had,  however,  great  success  in  Philaclelpliia, 
ilelphia  uiilil  about  tile  lime  of'tlie  Uevolulion,  nor  liad  '  and  went  off  witli  a  good  deal  of  our  patrician's  mo- 
they  any  separate  schools  for  writing  and  cypliering.but  I  ney.  Several  respectable  ladies  had  been  implanted, 
were  taug-iit  in  coinmon  with  boys.  The  ornamental  I  remember  some  curious  anecdotes  of  some  cases, 
parts  of  fema'e  education  were  bestowed,  but  geogra-  One  of  the  Meschianza  bells  liad  such  teeth.  They 
Jihy  and  giammar  were  never  regarded  for  them,  until  ]  were,  in  some  cases,  two  months  before  they  could  eat 
:i  certain  Mr.  Horlon— tlianks  to  his  name! — proposed     with  ihem.     One  lady,  now  alive,  told  me  she  knew   of 

'  sixteen  cases  of  such  persons  amorig  her  acquaintaTice. 

Doctor  Uaker,  who  preceded  La  Mayeur,  was  the 
first  person  ever  known  as  a  dentist  in  Philadephia. 
Tooth-bruihes  were  not  even  known,  and  the  genteel- 
est  then  were  content  to  rub  the  teeih  with  a  chalked 
rag  or  with  snuft'.  Some  even  deemed  it  an  effeminacy 
in  men  to  be  seen  cleaning  the  teeth  at  all. 

Of  articles  and  rules  of  diet,  so  far  as  it  differed  from 
ours  in  the  earlitst  time.wemay  mention  coffee  as  abe- 
verage,  was  used  but  rarely;  chocolate  for  morning  and 
evening,  or  thickened  milk  for  children.  Cookery  in 
general  was   plainer  than  now.     In  the  countrv,  morn- 


to  teach  those  sciences  to  young  ladies.  Similar  instr 
tutions  afterwards  grew  into  favour. 

It  was  usual  in  the  Gazettes  of  1760  to  70  to  an- 
nounce marriages  in  words  like  these,  to  wil:  "Miss 
lietsey  Laurence,  or  Miss  Eliza  Caton,  a  most  agreeable 
lady,  with  a  large  or  a  handsome  fortune!" 

In  still  earlier  times  marriages  had  to  be  promulged 
by  affi.\ing  the  intentions  of  the  |).aities  on  the  Couit 
house  or  Meeting  house  door;  and  when  the  act  was 
solemnized  they  should  have  at  least  twelve  suscribing 
witnesses.  The  act  which  imposed  it  was  passed  in 
1700. 


The    wedding   entertainments    of  olden  times   were    ing  and  eveninjf  repasts  were  generally    made   of  milk. 


very  expensive  and  harrassing  to  the  wedded.  Th 
house  of  the  parent  would  be  filled  with  company  to 
dine;  the  same  company  would  stay  to  tea  and  to  sup- 
per. Fur  two  days  punch  was  dealt  out  in  profusion 
'Ihe  gentlemen  saw  the  groom  on  the  first  floor,  and 
then  ascended  to  the  second  floor,  where  they  saw  the 
biide;  there  every  gentleman,  even  to  one  hundred  in 
a  day,  kissed  her!  Even  the  plain  friends  submitted  to 
these  things.  1  have  known  rich  families  which  had 
120  persons  to  dine — the  same  who  had  signed  their 
certificate  of  man  iage  at  the  monthly  Meeting;  these 
:dso  partook  of  tea  and  supper.  As  they  formally  pass- 
ed the  Meeting  twice,  the  same  enterlaiimient  was  re- 
peated.    Two  days  the  male  friends  would  call  and  lake 


having  bread  boiled  therein,  or  else  thickened  with 
pop-robbins, — things  made  up  of  flour  and  eggs  into 
a  batter,  and  so  dropt  in  with  tlie  boiling  milk. 

We  shall  give  the  reader  some  little  notice  of  a 
strange  state  of  our  society  about  the  years  1795  to 
1798,  when  the  phrensy  of  the  Trench  Revolution  pos- 
sessed and  maddened  the  boys,  without  any  check  or 
restriiint  from  men  half  as  puerile  as  then  themselves  in 
the  delusive  politics  of  the  day. 

About  the  year  1793  to  '94,  there  was  an  extravagant 
and  impolitic  affection  for  France,  and  hostility  to  ev- 
ery thing  British,  in  our  country  generally  It  requir- 
ed all  the  prudence  of  Washington  and  his  cabinet  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  passion    which  flowed    in  favour  of 


punch;  and  all  who  would  kiss  the  bride.  Besides  j  Fiance  to  the  prejudice  of  our  neutrality.  Now  theevent 
this,  the  marriage  pair  for  two  entire  weeks  saw  large  1  is  passed  we  may  thus  soberly  speak  of  its  character, 
tea  parties  at  their  home,  having  in  attendance  every  This  remark  is  made  for  the  sake  of  introducing  the 
night  the  groomsman  and  bridesmaids. To  avoid  expense  |  fact,  that  the  patriotic  mania  was  so  high  that  it  caught 
and  trouble.  Friends   have  since  made  it  sufficient   to    the  feelings  of  the  boys  of  Philadelphia!     I  remember 


pass  but  one  Meeting.  When  these  marriage 
tainments  weie  made,  it  was  expected  also,  that 
))unch,  cakes  and  meats  should  be  sent  out  very  gener- 
ally in  the  neighhourlioo.l,  even  to  those  who  were  not 
visiters  in  the  family 


with  what  joy  we  ran  to  the  wharves  at  the  report  of 
cannon  to  see  the  arrivals  of  the  Frenchmen's  prizes, — 
we  were  so  pleased  to  see  the  British  union  down! 
When  we  met  French  mariners  or  officers  in  the  streets, 
would  ciy  "Vive  la  IJepublique."     Although    most 


It  was  much  the  vugtie  of  the  times  of  the  5  ear  1760,  \  of  us  understood  no  French,  we  had  caught  many  na- 
and  thereabouts,  to  "crack  the  satiric  thong"  on  the  of-  ,  tiunal  airs,  and  the  streets,  by  day  and  night,  resounded 
fenders  of  the  day  by  caricatures.  R.  J.  Dove  of  that  j  with  the  song's  of  boys,  such  as  these:  "Allons,  enfans 
day,  a  teacher  in  the  academy  and  a  . satirist,  was  the  !  de  la  patrie,  le  jour  de  gloire  est  airive!"  itc. — "Dan- 
author  of  several  articles  in  that  way.  lie  was  encouil-  i  sons  le  curmagnulc,  vivele  sang,  vive  le  sang!"&c. — "A 
lered  in  turn  by  one  Isaac  Hunt,  who  went  afterwards!  c'ha,  c'ira,"  &c.  Several  verses  of  each  of  these  and 
to  England  and  became  a  clergymen  there.  Two  such  1  others  were  thus  sung.  All  of  us  too  put  en  the  national 
engraved  caricatures  and  some  poetry  I  have  preserved  cockade.  Some,  whose  parents  had  more  discretion, 
in  my  MS.  Annals  in  the  city  Library,  puges  2T2 — 4:  '  resisted  this  boyish  parade  of  patriotism  for  a  doubtful 
One  is  "the  attempt  to  wash  the  blackmoor  white,"  ;  Hevolution,  and  then  they  wore  their  cockade  on  the 
meaning  Judge  Moor;  the  other  is  a  caricature  of  inside  of  th.eir  hat.  Such  a  one  1  wore.  I  rememhtr 
Friends,  intended  to  asperse  them  as  promoting  Indian  ]  seveialbojish  i>rocesbions;  and  on  one  occasion  the  girls, 


preser\  111! 


ravages  111  the  time  of  their  "association  for 

peace."     I  have  also  two  other    engraved 

poetry  called"l'lie  iMedley"aiid  the  "Counter  Medle 


dressed  in  while  and  in  French  tricolourcd  ribbons, 
'  formed  a  procession  too,  Theie  was  a  great  Liberty 
1  Pole,  with  a  red  cap  at  top,  erected  at  Adet's  or  Fau- 


tended   for    electioneering   squibs    and    slurring    ihe     chefs   hou>e;    (now  Giraid's  square,  up    High  street) 


leaders.  The  late  Judge  Peters,  who  had  been  Dove 
pupil,  described  him  as  "a  sarcastical  and  ill-tempered 
doggerelizer,  who  was  but  ironically  Dove;  for  his  tem- 
per  was  that  of  a  hawk,  and  his  pen  the  beak  of  a  fal- 
con pciuucing  on  innocent  prey." 

It  may  surprise  some  of  the  present  generation  to 
learn  that  some  of  those  aged  persons  who  they  may 
now  meet,  liave  teeth  which  were  originally  in  the 
heads  of  others!  1  have  seen  a  jjiiiited  advertisement 
of  the  yiar  17S4,  wherein  Doctor  Le  Mayeur,  dentist, 
proposes  to  the  citizens  to  transplant  teeth;  stating 
therein,  thai  he  has  successfully  transplanted  123  teeth 
in  the  preceding  six  months!  At  the  same  time  he  of- 
fers two  guineas  for  every  tooth  which  may  be  oflered 
to  him  by  "jiersons  disposed  to  sell  their  front  teeth  or 
any  of  Ihem!"  This  was  quite  a  novelty  in  Philadel- 
phia;  the  present  care  of  the  teeth  was  ill  understood 


and  there  I  and  one  hundred  of  others,  taking  hold  of 
hands  and  fuming  a  ling  round  the  same,  made  trium- 
phant leapings,  singing  the  national  airs.  Thefe  was  a 
band  of  music  to  lead  the  airs.  I  remember  that  among 
the  grave  and  elderly  men,  who  gave  the  impulse  and 
prompted  the  revellings,  was  a  burly,  gouty  old  gen- 
tleman, Blair  '-^'Cknahan,  Esq.  (famed  in  the  demo- 
cratic raiitis  of  that  day)  and  with  him,  and  the  white 
Misses  at  our  head,  we  marched  down  the  middle  of 
the  dusty  street,  and  when  arrived  opposite  to  Mr. 
Hammond's,  the  British  minister's  house,  (High,  above 
Eighth  street.  Hunter's  house,  1  believe,)  there  were 
several  signs  of  disrespect  manifested  to  his  house.  All 
the  facts  of  that  day,  as  I  now   contemplate   them    as 


*  Indeed,  dentist.s  were  few  then   even  in  Paris  and 
London. 
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wildered  by  the,  at  that  lime,  novel  and  dt-liglitful  in- 
cense of  flattery,  so  unii-<ual  to  lliem  in  ihe  manner, 
and  offered  so  romantically  by  young-  French  gentle- 
men, (possibly)  eleg-ant  and  debonaire.  The  Marseilles 
llymn  was  learned  and  song  by  the  ciiizens  every 
where,  to  which  they  added  the  American  Song  of 
"Hail  L'berly  Supreme  Delight."  Instrumental  music 
abounded  in  tlie  city  every  where,  by  day  as  well  as  by 
night,  from  French  gentlemen;  (may  be)  amateurs,  on 
the  hautboy,  violin  and  clarionet,  exquisitely  played — 
and  seemingly  intended  to  catch  the  attention  of  Beigh- 
bouring  fair  ones,  at  opposite  windows." 

Finally,  as  a  specimen  of  the  luxurious  state  of  so- 
ciety as  now  seen  in  contrast  with  the  .simple  manners 
of  the  past,  we  had  gathered  a  few  articles  of  conside- 
rable length,  intended  to  show  modern  life  in  its  fash- 
ionable features;  but  they  are  necessarily  excluded  by 
our  wish  to  restrict  the  volume  to  moderate  bounds. 
They  were  such  tales  in  picturesque  character  as  we 
wished  to  see  some  day  deduced  from  the  materials 
gathered  in  this  work,  to  wit:  "Winter  Parties," — 
"Going  into  the  Country,"  and  "Leghorji  Bonnets." 
Vide  pages  487,  489  and  512,  in  my  MS-  -\nnals  in  the 
Historical  Society   of  Pennsylvania. —  IVatson's  Annals. 
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Mults.  Children.  Total. 


among  the  earliest  impressions  of  my  youth,  seem 
something  like  the  remernbiance  of  a  splendid  dream. 
I  hope  never  to  see  such  an  enthusiasm  for  any  foreign- 
ers again,  however  merited.  It  was  a  time,  when,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  that  Philadelpliia  huj-s  iistn-ped  the  at- 
tributes of  manhood,  and  the  men,  who  should  have 
chastened  us,  liad  themselves  become  very  puerile!  It 
was  a  period  in  Philadelphia,  when  reason  and  sobriety 
of  thought  had  lost  thtir  wonted  operation  on  our  citi- 
zens. They  were  fine  feelings  to  ensure  the  success  of 
a  war  actually  begun,  but  bad  affections  for  any  nat'on, 
whose  interests  lay  in  peace  and  neutrality.  Washing- 
ton bravely  submitted  to  become  unpopular  to  allay 
and  repress  this  dangerous  foreign  attachment. 

1   confirm    the    above   by    further  notices    by    Lang 
Syne,   to  wit:     "About  the   time  when,  in  Paris,    tlie 
head  of  Louis,  "our  august   ally,"  had  rolled   into   the 
basket;  wlien  it  had  beeii  pronounced  before   the   Con- 
vention,   "Lyons  is  no  more;"  when   the   Abbe   Seiyes 
had  placed  in  his  pigeon  holes  (until  called  for)  Consti- 
tutions for  every  State  in    Europe;  when  our  Mr.   Mon- 
roe had    exhibited  to  Europe    "a  strange  spectacle;" 
when  the  three  grinning  wolves  of  Paris  had  begun  to 
lap  French  blood;  while   lieutenant  Bonaparte,    of  the 
artillery,  was  warming  his  scabbard  in  the  anti-chamber 
of  Barras;  when  the  straw  bla^e  of  civil  liberty,  enkin- 
dled in  France  by  a   "spark  from  the  altar  of    '76," 
(which  only   sufficienlly   illuminated   the  silrroimding 
gloom  of  despotism, as  to  render  the  "darkness  visible,") 
was  fast  goinff  out,  leaving  only  the  blackened    embers, 
and  a  smoke  in  the  nostrils.     About  this   time,    almost 
every  vessel  arriving  here  brought  fugitives    from   the 
inliiriated  negroes  in  Port  au  Piince,  or  the  sharp  axe 
of  the  guillotine  in  Paris,  dripping  night  and    day  with 
the  blood  of  Frenchmen,  shed  m  the  name    of  liberty, 
equality, and  the  (sacred)  rights  uf  man. Our  city  throng- 
ed with  French  people  of  all  shades  from  the  colonies 
and  those  from  Old  France,  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
one  great  hotel,  or  place  of  shelter  for  strangers  hastily 
collected  together  from  a  raging  tempest.      The  char- 
acteristic old  school  simplicity  of  the  citizens,  in   man- 
ners, habits  of  dress,  and  modes  o(  thinking  and  speak- 
ing on  the  subjects  of  civil  rights  and  forms  of  govcrn- 
meni,  by  the  square  and  rule   of  reason  and   argument 
and  tlie  "rules  of  the  schools,"  began  to  be    broken  in 
upon  by  the  new  enthusiasm  of  Ca-ra  and  Carm.ignole.  \  Drowned 
French  boardinghouses  (pension  Francaisc,)  multiplied  j  Drunkenness 
in  every  street.     'I'he    one    at  the  south  east  corner  of  j  Dysentery 
Uace  and  Second  streets,  having  some  40  windows  was  1  Erysi| 
tilled    with  colonial    F'reiich  to   the    garret     windows, 
whistling  and  jumping  about,  fiddling  and  singing,  :is 
fancy  seemed  to  suggest,   like  so  many  crickets   and 
grasshoppers.     Groups  of  both  sexes  were  to  be  seen 
seated  on  chairs,  in  summer  weather,  forming  semi-cir- 
cles near  the  doors  so  displa}'cd  as    sometimes  to  ren- 
der it  necessary  to  step  into  the   street  to  get  along; — 
their  tongues,  shoulders  and  hands  in  perpetual  motion,  1  Hoemorrhage 
jabbering  away,  "all  talkers  and  no  hearers."     Mestizo    Hernia 
ladies,  with  com.lexions  of  the  palest  marble,  jet  black    Hives 
hail,  and  eyes  of  the  gaziUe,  and  of  the  most  exquisite     Hooping  Cough 
symmetry,  were  to  be  seen,  escorted  along  the   pave-  i  Inflaiomation  of  Brain 
menl  by  white  French  gentlemen,  both  dressed  in  West  l.ungs 

India  fashion,  and  of  the  richest  materials;    coal    black  Bowels 

negresses,    in   flosving   white  dresses,    and   tuibans  of  Liver 

"muchoii  de  Madras,"  exhibiting  their  ivory    dominos  Bhidder 

in  social    walk    with  a   white   or    Creole; — altogether,  I  Stomach 

forming   a   contrast   to  the  native   Americans,  and  the  I  Peritonocum    - 

emigrants  from  Old    France,  most  of  whom    still    kept  ]  Breast 

to  the  stately  old  Bourbon  style  of  dress  and   manner,  I  Jaundice 
wearing  the    head   full    powdered  a  la  Louis,   golden    Insanity 
headed  cane,  silver  buckles,  and  cocked  hat,  seemingly    Laudanum 
to  express  thereby  their  tierce  contempt  for  the  panta- '  Mania  a  Potu 
loons,  silk  shoe  string,  and  "Brutus  Crop."  j  Measles 

The  "Coiuier  des  Dames,"  of  both,  daily  ogling  and  ]  Mortification 
"sighing  like  a  furnace,"  bowing  a    la  distance — dang-  ]  Old  Age 
ling  in  door  ways  by  day,  and  chanting  "don  voire   lit"  '  Palsey 
by  night,  under  ihc  w  iiiduw  of  uur  ualivc  fair  ones,  be-  i  bore  1  hroal 


Diseases. 
Abscess 
Apoplexy 
Atropy 
Bronchitis 
Cancer 
Casualties 
Catarrh 

Cholera  Morbus 
Consumption  of  the  lungs 
Convulsions 
Debility 
Diarrhoea 
Disease  of  Heart 
Spine 
Dropsy 

of  Brain 


t  Fracture 
I  F'ever 

Bilious 
I  Nervous 

Uemltlent 
I  Scarlet 

Ty])luis 


1 

26 

27 

5 

24 

29 

4 

5 

9 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

6 

4 

10 

1 

12 

13 

4 

4 

K 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

9 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

6 

3 

9 

8 

0 

S 
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[Septembeh 


Small  Pox 

Siill  Born 

Sudden 

Suicide 

Ulcers 

Unknown 


From  July  oOlh  to  T'th  August 
7th  Auijust  to  14tli  do 
14tli  do  to  21st  do 
21st       do      to  2ath  do 


Of  the  above  219  are  Males, 
162  Females, 


^81 


0 

1 

1 

0 

21 

21 

4 

1 

5 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 

3 

2 

5 

2           48 

80 

T7 

112 

64 

100 

i5 

89 

244 

381 

Boys  136 

Girls  108 

244 


Whites  325,  Blacks  56;  from  Alms-house  23. 


Of  the  following  ages — 

Under  1,         134 

Between  40  and  50, 

25 

Between  1  and    2,        63 

50  and  60, 

14 

2  and    5,        15 

60  and  70, 

14 

5  and  10,        11 

70  and  80, 

4 

10  and  15,        10 

80  and  90, 

5 

15  and  20,        11 

90  and  100, 

2 

20  and  30,        29 



30  and  40,        44 

oSl 

The  amount  of  disease  experienced  in  this  city  dur- 
ing the  past  month  has  been  much  less  than  for  several 
of  the  preceding  years.  There  has  in  fact  been  no 
prevailing  disease — notwithstanding  the  sudden  tran- 
sitions of  temperature  from  the  oppressive  heat  of  the 
day  and  the  coolness  and  dampness  of  the  nights. 

Deaths  in  AnousT,  from  1807  to  1830,  Inclusive. 


M. 

Ch. 

To. 

M. 

Ch. 

To. 

1807 

117 

151 

268 

1819 

136 

296 

432 

1808 

109 

188 

297 

1820 

262 

321 

583 

1809 

183 

107 

290 

1821 

290 

252 

452 

1810 

91 

178 

269 

1822 

175 

195 

370 

1811 

124 

203 

327 

1823 

205 

290 

495 

1812 

60 

155 

215 

1824 

160 

228 

388 

1813 

85 

148 

233 

1825 

182 

192 

374 

1814 

122 

160 

282 

1826 

153 

200 

353 

1815 

124 

102 

226 

1827 

218 

242 

460 

1816 

113 

1£3 

2-3.6 

1828 

168 

247 

415 

1817 

107 

123 

230 

1829 

174 

316 

490 

1818 

137 

175 

312 

1830 

137 

244 

381 

Slate 

of  the  Thermon 

teter  a 

t  the  Health  Offi 

•e,  August. 

9. 

12. 

3. 

9. 

12." 

3. 

1st, 

76 

80 

84 

15th, 

78 

79 

85 

2d, 

74 

75 

78 

16th, 

78 

82 

78 

3d, 

72 

74 

76 

17th, 

75 

72 

72 

4th, 

73 

78 

80 

1 8th, 

68 

71 

72 

5th, 

75 

79 

82 

I9th. 

70 

74 

74 

6th, 

74 

76 

78 

20th, 

70 

74 

76 

7th, 

78 

82 

85 

21st, 

7-3 

77 

78 

8th, 

79 

86 

88 

22d, 

74 

79 

85 

9tli, 

76 

77 

79 

23d, 

74 

79 

82 

10th, 

74 

77 

79 

24ih, 

76 

80 

80 

11th, 

74 

78 

79  1 

25tli, 

73 

76 

75 

12ih, 

77 

80 

84 

26ih, 

67 

70 

72 

13th, 

72 

75 

78 

27th, 

67 

72 

78 

14th, 

72 

77 

80 

28th, 

74 

77 

79 

The  Spring  Garden  Loan,  bearing  an  interest  of  five 
per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  half  yearly,  was  taken  at 
a  premium  of  3  per  cent.  Thirty  thousand  dollars  was 
advertised  for,  and  upwards  of  100,000  dollars  was  of- 
fered at  a  premium  averaging  about  2  60-100  percent. 
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rROVIKCE  OF  PENNSVLVANIA. 

CHAPTER  L 

The  sufferings  of  several  of  the  people,  called  Quakers,  un- 
der the  Dutch  governmtni ,-  while  the  l.nds,  afterwards 
divided  into  the  Colonies  of  Fennbylvunia  and  JVeiv 
Jersey,  were  in  their  possession. 

[1657.]     While  New  York  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Dutch,  there  arrived  there,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
6th  month,  1657,  ten  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  viz. 
Clu'istopher  Holder,  John   Copeland,   Sarah   Gibbons, 
Mary  Witlierhead,   Dorothy  Waiigh,  Robert  Hodgson, 
Humphrey  Norton,  Richard  Dowdney,  William  Robin- 
son, and  Mary  Clark.     Of  these,  the  first  five  had  been 
banished  from  New  England,  and  were  returning  thith- 
er again.      Soon  after  their  landing  at  New  York,  Mary 
Witlierhead  and  Dorotliy  Waugli,  publicly  declaring 
in  the  streets,  were  taken  and  cast  into  miry  dungeons, 
separate    from    each    other.      Robert    Hodgson    going 
also   to   Hamstead,    on   Long   Island,  had    a   meeting 
with  some  of  his  P'riends  who  dwelt  there,  where  he 
met  with  barbarous  usage,  being  brought  before  Gelder 
Heeve,  a  magistrate,  he  sent  him  to  prison, and  rode  to 
the  Dutch  Governor,  StuyvesanI,  to  inform  him  what 
he  had  done  ;  and  returning  with  a  guard  of  musquitiers, 
they  searched  the  prisoner,  took  away  his  Bible  and  pa- 
pers, and  kept  him  pinioned  all  night ;   and  next  day, 
inquiring  who  had  entertained  him,  look  into  custody 
two   women,  one  of  whom  had  a  child  sucking  at  her 
breast.     Tliey  put  the  women  into  a  cart,  and  (astened 
Robert  to   the   cart's  tail,  pinioned,  and   so    drew  him 
through  the  woods  in  tlie  night,  w  hereby  he  was  griev- 
ously hurt.      Thus  they  brought  liim  back  to  New  York, 
and   put   him  into  a  dungeon  amoiig  vermin  and  nasti- 
nes^,  and  the  women  into  another  place  of  confinement. 
Some  time  after,  he  was  examined  before  the  governor, 
incensed   against  him  by  one  Cajjiain  Wiilet,   of  Ply- 
mouth, and  received  sentence  to   work  two  years  with 
a  negro  at  the  wheel-barrow,  or  pay  a  fine  of  six  hun- 
dred guilders.      He  would  have  made  his  defence,  but 
432  i  ws   not  suffered  to  speak,  but  sent  again  to  the  dun- 
geon ;   and  none  of  the  English  permitted  to  come  to 
him.     After  some  days,  he  was  brought  thence  pinion- 
ed, and  being  set  with  his  face  towards  the  court  chani- 
hei",  another  sentence  was  read  to  him  in  Dutch,  which 
he  understood  not.      After  lying  some  days  more  in  the 
^^74  i  dungeon,  he  was  dragged   out   betimes   in   a  morning, 
!  chained  to  a  wheel-barrow,  and  commanded  to  work  ; 
I  he  answered,  he  was  not  brought  up,  nor  used  to  such 
work:    then  they  caused  a  negio  to   beat  him  with  a 
pitched  rope,  near  four  inches  about,  till  he  fell  down; 
they  look  him  up   again,  and  made  the  negro  beat  him 
till  he  fill  down  a  second  time,  having  received  above 
an  hundred  blows;  thus  was  he  kept  all  day,  in  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  chained  to  the  wheel-bariow;  his  body  being 
much  bruised  and  swelled,  and  he  kept  without  food, 
was  exceeding  faint,  butsittingpn  the  ground,  with  his 
mind  retired,  he  found  himself  inwardly  suppoited  and 
strengthened;  at  night  he  was  again  locked  up  in  the 
dungeon,  and  the  next  mornir  g  chained  to  the  wheel- 
barrow again,  with   a  sentinel  set  over  him,  that  none 
might  come  to  speak  to  him.     On  the  third  day  he  was 
used  in  the  like  manner,  but  still  refused  to  work,  being 
indeed   rendered  altogether  unable,  by  the  barbarous 
usage  he  had  received.     In  this  weak  condition,  he  was 
again   brought  before   the   governor,  who  commanded 
him  to  work,  otherwise,  he  said,  he  should  be  whipped 
every   day;    then  he  was  again  chained  to  the  wheel- 
barrow, and  threatened,  that  if  he  spoke  to  any  person, 
he   shoidd   be  worse   punished,  but  he   forbore  not  to 
speak  to  those  that  came   to   him.     Then  they   kept 
him  close  again  in  the  dungeon  several  <lays  and  nights; 
one  day  antl  a  half  of  it  without  bread  or  water.     After 
this,  he  was  brought  early  in  the  morning  into  a  private 
room,  stript  to  the  waist,  and  hung  up  by  the  hands, 
with  a  great  log  of  wood  tied  to  his  feet,  so  that  he 
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could  not  turn  his  body,  a  sturdy  negro  was  set  to  whip 
him  witli  rods,  who  laid  many  stripes  on  him,  and  cut 
his  flesi)  very  much;  llien  he  was  again  put  iri(o  the 
dungeon,  and  none  were  sutl'ereil  to  rome  to  iiim.  Two 
days  after,  he  was  tal^en  out  ag'ain,  hung'  np  as  bel'orc, 
and  many  more  stripts  given  liiin  by  another  negro:  he 
now,  almo>.t  fainting  and  diiubtfnl  of  his  life,  desired 
that  some  Englisli  might  be  suH'cred  to  come  lo  him, 
which  being  granted,  an  Knghsli  woman  came  and 
washed  his  stripes;  but  found  him  so  weak,  that  she 
thought  he  could  not  live  till  next  morning.  Neverthe- 
K-ss,  within  tliree  days  after  this  barbarity,  he  was  re- 
stored to  his  strength  ;  and  being  for  some  time  after- 
wards kept  like  a  slave  to  hard  labour,  tlie  sense  of  his 
innocent  sufferings,  and  inhumane  treatment,  raised 
compassion  in  many,  and  especially  in  the  governor's 
sister,  who  interceded  with  her  brother  for  his  liberty; 
and  prevailed  with  him  to  set  the  poor  man  free,  and  to 
remit  his  fine. 

Some  others  of  those  called  Quakers,  namely,  John 
Tilton,  Joan  Chalterton,  Henry  ToWnscnd, Tobias  Teak, 
and  Edward  Hart,  who  ca.me  to  New  York  from  New 
England,  in  hopes  of  enjoying  tlie  freedom  of  their  re- 
ligion, met  also  with  hard  meastire  there  from  the  go- 
vernor, at  the  instigation  of  the  said  Captain  Willet. 
But  this  governor  soon  relented,  while  those  of  New 
England  continued  their  severity. 

In  this  Governor  Stuyvesant's  time,  a  law  was  made 
at  New  York,  that  those  who  received  any  Quaker  into 
their  houses,  thou.gh  but  for  one  night,  should  forfeit 
fifty  pounds  sterling,  one-third  part  thereof  to  the  in- 
former, who  should  be  concealed;  and  that  if  any  vessel 
should  bring  any  of  them  into  that  jurisdiction,  it  should 
be  forfeited  with  the  cargo.  Nevertheless,  there  were 
some  that  willingly  entertained  them ;  for  which  they 
were  imprisoned,  and  some  fined,  as  John  'I'ilton,  Joan 
Chalterton,  and  Henry  Townsend,  which  last  was  fined 
five  hundred  guilders,  and  threatened  to  be  sent  out  of 
that  jurisdiction  ;  also  Tobias  Teak  and  Edward  Hart 
(Englishmen  and  officers  in  the  town  of  Flishing,  or 
Flushing,  in  New  Netherlands  on  Long  Island)  were 
cast  into  prison,  because  they  refused  to  prosecute  the 
Dutch  governor's  orders  against  the  Quakers  in  that 
town.  And  when  the  aforesaid  Henry  Townsend  was 
called  before  the  governor  and  court,  and  demanded  to 
pay  the  fine  imposed  on  him,  he  answered,  that  his  per- 
son and  estate  were  in  their  hands,  and  they  might  take 
them  if  they  would,  but  he  could  not  pay  the  fine  ; 
whereupon  they  cast  him  into  a  miry  dungeon,  in  the 
winter  time  ;  whence  some  of  his  friends  at  length  pro- 
cured his  liberty,  by  giving  the  oppressors  two  young 
oxen  and  a  horse. 

The  Dutch,  when  told  of  their  barbarity  to  the  Eng- 
lish, would  excuse  themselves  by  instancing  the  exam- 
ple of  the  persecutors  in  New  England,  saying,  they  did 
not  hang  them  by  the  neck,  as  their  countrymen  there 
did. 

Among  others  who  sufTered  among  the  Dutch,  were 
at  Flushing  and  Gravesands,  John  Bowne,  the  before 
mentioned  John  Tilton,  Mary  his  wife,  and  her  son 
Samuel,  Michael  Spicer,  John  Nicholson,  John  Liddal, 
William  Reap,  Edward  AVharton,  Alice  Ambrose,  Mary 
Tomkins,  and  Jane  Millard  ;  the  most  of  these  were  im- 
prisoned a  short  time,  and  then  banished.  But  the  case 
of  John  Bowne  was  very  hard;  whom  the  Dutch  go- 
vernor took  from  his  aged  father,  and  from  his  wife  and 
children,  and  confined  him  a  long  time  in  a  close  dun- 
geon, where  he  was  almost  famished  to  death.  At  length 
he  was  brought  forth,  sentenced  to  be  banished,  and 
shipped  in  a  Dutch  vessel  for  Holland;  without  beingsuf- 
fered  to  see  his  family  before  his  departure.  Being  come 
to  Holland,  he  acquainted  the  States  with  the  hardships 
he  had  sufffered;  and,  being  by  thera  set  at  liberty,  he 
went  to  England,  and  from  thence,  by  way  of  Barbadoes, 
returned  home.  Some  time  after  his  return,  the  govern- 
or, meeting  him  in  the  street,  seeined  ashamed  of  what 
he  had  done;  and  told  him,  he  was  glad  to  see  him 


safe  home  again;  and  that  he  hoped  he  should  never  do 
so  to  any  more  to  any  of  his  Friends:  as,  indeed,  it  did 
not  long  remain  in  his  power,  for  King  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, considering  of  what  ill  consequence  a  Dutch  colo- 
ny must  be  in  the  heart  of  his  American  dominions,  had 
now  determined  to  dispossess  them,  which  he  soon  af- 
terwards did. 

[  To  be  continued  ] 


The  Chambersburg,  Pa.  Repository  of  yesterday 
slates  that  a  most  destructive  drought  now  prevails  in 
that  vicinity,  and  has,  southwardly  lor  a  considerable 
time;  while,  ten  miles  to  the  North,  and  as  far  in  that 
direction  as  heard  from,  there  has  been  plenty  of  rain. 

Mr.  Enoch  Walker,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  applied  for 
a  patent  for  a  mode  of  stopping  carriages,  suddenly 
and  safely,  when  descending  steep  hills,  or  checking 
their  descent  when  too  rapid. 

Mr.  Pouhon:  — In  your  paper  of  Tuesday  It  is  stated 
that  a  plum  had  been  presented  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Troy  Sentinel,  which  measured  5^  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence; and  that  "it  was  of  the  gaf^e  kind  and  very  en- 
gaghig  in  its  looks." — This  no  doubt  was  a  rare  bite  to 
an  Editor  so  far  north;  but  to  us  it  is  not  so  rare  a  cir- 
cumstance.—  At  the  Merchants'  Coffee  House  there  has 
been  one  exhibited  for  some  days  past,  which  grew 
in  this  city,  measuring  six  inches  in  circumference  one 
way  and  over  the  ends  6^  inches. — Philad.  American. 


The  papers  in   different 

Darts 

of  th 

e  cou 

ntry. 

have 

been  boasting  of  their  large  Plum-i;  but  we    have  seen 

nothing  that  would  bear   comparison  with  one  left   at 

our  office  two  weeks  since.   It  was  one  of  the  Washing- 

ton Bolmer  kind,  a  most  delicious  fruit.     It   measured 

6h  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighed  2  ounces  and 

5-8\hs.— Columbia. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTICES. 


jEPTEMBETl 


THE   REGISTER. 


SATURDAY,  SEl'TEMBER  11,  1830. 


Having  published  a  few  weeks  ag'o  the  Life  of  Mif- 
flin, the  first  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  under  the  con- 
stitution of  1790,  we  now  furnish  a  part  of  the  life  o  f 
Governor  McKean,  his  successor,  taken  from  the  fourth 
volume  of  'the  Biography  of  the  Signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.'  The  history  of  this  distin- 
guished individual  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  uncertain 
and  veering  nature  of  popular  favour.  In  the  morn- 
ing blaze  of  his  popularity  we  find  him  dictating  to  his 
former  constituents  the  names  of  seven  candidates  for 
the  Delaware  Assembly,  all  of  whom  received  the 
sanction  of  undisputed  majorities.  At  a  later  period  we 
behold  the  same  man  represented  as  destitute  of  perso- 
nal integrity  or  political  honor,  and  arraigned  before  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  for  the  commission  of  'high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.'  And  though,  be  it  spoken, 
to  the  lasting  credit  of  that  legislature,  they  refused  to 
entertain  the  impeachment,  and  though  a  triumphant 
vindication  of  his  conduct  is  entered  upon  the  records 
of  the  house — yet  the  charges  prove  the  deep  malignity 
and  sworn  vengeance  of  his  foes.  A  conscience  whisper- 
ing no  imputation,  is  the  only  support  against  these  vi- 
cissitudes of  fate.  The  temperance  and  dignity  with 
which  McKean  answered  tlie  criminations  preferred 
against  him,  present  a  strlkVng  contrast  to  the  violence 
and  indecency  of  language  employed  by  his  enemies. 
In  his  instance,  the  sentiment  of  Virgil  might  indeed 
be  quoted  asheaulifully  exemplified  : 

"Mens  conscia  I'ecli,  formte  mcndacia  I'idet." 

We  have  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  the  Fifteenth 
number  of  the  American  Quarterly  Review,  published 
on  the  first  instant.  The  great  ability  displayed  in  some 
of  the  articles  of  the  present  number  is  calculated  to 
sustain,  if  not  to  extend  the  well  earned  reputation  of 
this  excellent  periodical.  It  vies  in  sound  knowledge, 
critical  keenness,  and  fine  writing,  with  the  best  num- 
bers of  the  justly  celebrated  Edinburg  Review  which, 
in  depth  of  information  and  elegance  of  composition, we 
have  always  thought  far  superior  to  itsEnglish  compet- 
itors. Of  the  present  number  of  the  American  Quarter- 
ly, we  cannot  distinguish  a  single  article  which  is  not 
recommended  by  intellectual  acumen  or  a  literary  spirit. 
We  say  nothing  of  the  opinions  expressed  respecting 
the  Sunday  Mails  in  one  paper  nor  the  laboured  attempt 
to  justify  or  defend  Bonaparte  in  another— perhaps  in 
these  matters  something  might  he  found  to  review  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  reviewers — but  the  positive  merit 
of  each  as  an  essay — the  cogency,  ingenuity  and 
knowledge  of  these  articles  included — entitles  it  to  em- 
phatic praise. 

The  article  headed  'Reminiscences'  is  extracted  from 
that  sprightly  performance — much  neglected  of  late 
ye£^i.3 — entitled  'Memoirs  of  a  life  chiefly  passed  in 
Pennsylvania,'&.c.  We  are  glad  to  recur  to  old  auto-bio- 
graphical works  of  the  character  of  Graydon's  who  be- 
ing an  eye  witness  of  what  he   describes,  writes  racily 


and  no  doubt  with  fidelity.  Such  a  book  should  not  be 
neglected  till  its  contents  are  fully  the  property  of  the 
public,  either  in  its  original  shape  or  transmuted  into  a 
more  agreeable  form.  As  the  latter  may  be  despaired 
of  in  the  case  of  Graydon,  we  shall  occasionally  dip 
into  his  pages  with  a  view  to  the  further  amusement  of 
our  readers. 

We  publish  to-day  one  Chapter  of  a  manuscript  histo- 
ry of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,by  Samuel  Smith,  the 
well  known  historian  of  New  Jersey.  No  part  of  it  has 
ever  before  seen  the  liglit.  The  first  book  or  volume  not 
having  fallen  into  our  hands  and  supposed  to  be  lost,  we 
commence  with  the  second  beginning  at  the  year  1657, 
just  before  the  Dutch  east  of  the  Delaware.were  depriv- 
ed by  Charles  2nd  oftheir  separate  colonial  existence. 
Short  extracts  of  the  narrative  will  be  taken  every 
week  till  the  whole  is  published.  We  do  not  intend  to 
be  fastidious  in  rejecting  such  descriptions  as  may  be 
a  little  overcharged  and  exaggerated,  but  we  shall  give 
the  MS.  entire.  This  course  is  consonant  with  the  de- 
sign of  this  journal  in  preserving  old  documents  as 
tlicy  arc  without  alteration.  The  sufi'erings  of  the  early 
Quakers,which  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  account, 
were  doubtless  in  many  cases  inflicted  in  a  spirit  at  va- 
riance with  the  mild  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  with  a 
rigour  always  unjustifiable  and  often  unprovoked.  To 
their  successors  this  exhibition  oftheir  wrongs,  will  not 
be  without  entertainment  and  instruction. 


The  question  of  educating  the  poor  seems  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  its  importance  demands.  Many 
opinions  have  been  broached  in  the  newspapers,  some 
in  direct  opposition  to  others.  The  Southern  Review  has 
devoted  an  article  to  the  subject  which,  while  it  admits 
the  propriety  of  giving  elementary  instruction  to  the 
poor,  expends  all  its  force  against  the  absuvd  Jigrarian 
projects  of  Fanny  Wright,  Skidmore,  Ming,  and  Co. 
of  New  York.  It  argues  rather  .igainst  Jlgrarianism 
than  education,  and  too  palpably  displays  an  utter  re- 
pugnance to  any  general  scheme  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  latter  object,  in  the  unworthy  attempt  to 
atti-ibute  to  the  friends  of  education  sinister  ulterior 
views.  The  extravagance  and  folly  of  proposing  the 
abolition  of  debts,  an  equal  division  of  private  property 
among  all  who  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  18  years, 
and  the  denial  of  the  right  of  taking  interest  for  money 
and  making  wills,  were  sufficiently  glaring  to  the  com- 
munity without  an  elaborate  argument  or  enlarged  ex- 
position to  render  them  perceptible.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  various  plans  suggested  for  adoption 
here,  we  hope  the  doctrines  of  the  New  York  fanatics 
will  neither  be  charged  upon  the  advocates,  nor  quoted  as 
at  all  bearing  upon  the  question  of  general  education 
in  Pennsylvania. 
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BIOGKAl'HY  OF  THOMAS  M'KEAN. 

[Continued  from  paffe  m] 
Independent  in  Ills  principles  and  conduct,  Mr.  M'- 
Keiin,  as  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  performed  the 
duties  of  liis  office  with  impartiality  and  inflexibility. 
During'  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  Philadelphia 
beinjj  the  seat  of  the  general  government,  and  an  object 
of  peculiar  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  thi:  enemy,  the 
just  performance  of  Mr.  K'Kean's  judicial  functions  re- 
quired not  only  the  learning'  of  the  lawyer,  but  the  un- 
yielding spirit  of  the  patriot,  rroclaiming  I'rom  the 
bench,  the  law  of  justice  and  his  country,  with  distiii- 
guished  learning,  ability,  and  integrity,  neitlier  tear,  nor 


conduct,  and  requested  Mr.  Adams,  by  a  candid  expla- 
nation, to  remove  the  impressions  that  had  been 
created.  The  writs  were  applied  for  inform,  agree- 
ably to  the  directiojis  of  the  statute  of  the  31  Car.  2,0/1. 
2;  and  the  only  authority  for  the  confinement  of  the 
prisoners,  known  to  Mr.  M'Kcan,  was  the  copy  of  a  let- 
ter from  the  Vice  President  to  colonel  Lewis  Nicola. 
His  situation,  at  the  time,  was  such  that  he  had  not  re. 
ceived  a  letter,  nor  seen  a  newspaper,  from  Philadel- 
phia, for  a  fortnight;  nor  could  he  learn  any  particulars 
of  the  affair,  except  from  the  two  persons  who  present- 
ed the  writs,  and  who  offered  to  him  a  pamphlet  writtrn 
by  tile  prisoners,  stating  their  case:  this  he    refused  to 


power,  could  bend  him  from  the  stern  line   of  duly.—    ''e:"!  o"'  accept,  observing,  that  he  wotild  determine  on 


Regardle.ss  of  the  powers  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  hazard  his  own  life,  by  causing  to 
be  punished,  even  unto  death,  those  who  were  proved 
to  be  traitors  to  their  country.  Such  was  the  miserable 
fate  of  Roberts,  and  Carlisle,  the  lamented  victims  of 
inflexiblejustice.  Abraham  Carlisle  was  a  carpenter  in 
Philadelphia.  When  the  British  took  possession  of  that 
city,  he  received  a  commission  from  sir  William  Howe, 
to  watch  and  guard  the  gates,  with  the  power  of  grant- 
ing passports.  John  Roberts  joined  the  British  stand- 
ard at  the  same  time;  and  the  overt  act  of  .tiding  and 
assisting  the  enemy  by  joining  their  armies,  was  "legal- 
ly and  satisf<ctorily  proved."  The  trials  of  these  un- 
fortunate men  took  place  in  September,  17TS,  and  be- 
ing both  convicted  of  high  treason,  they  were,  a  short 
time  afterwards,  executed. 

But  no  popular  excitement  against  individuals  accu- 
sed of  offences,  could  in  the  slightest  degree,  divert  him 
from  the  lirm  and  inflexible  discharge  of  his  public  duty.  | 
His  decision    in  favour  of  Samuel    Chapman,    {DiiUas 


returns  to  be  m;tde  to  the  writs,  and  nothing  else.- 
I  The  habeas  corpus  act  f(U'med  a  pait  of  the  code  of  the 
Pennsvlvania  laws,  and  has  always  and  justly  been  es- 
teemed the  palladium  of  libcity.  Before  that  statute, 
the  habeas  corpus  was  considered  to  be  a  prerogative 
writ,  and'also  a  right  for  the  subject;  and,  if  the  king 
and  his  whole  council  committed  any  subject,  yet,  by 
the  opinion  of  .all  thejudges,  in  times  when  rights  of  the 
people  were  not  well  ascertained,  nor  sufliciently  re- 
garded, a  h.abeas  corpus  ought  to  be  allowed  and  obey- 
ed. And  the  distinction  was,  that  in  such  case,  npon 
ike  return,  the  prisoner  was  to  be  remanded;  but  if  the 
commitment  was  by  ;war<  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  be 
was  to  be  bailed;  and  if  not  for  a  legal  cause,  he  was  to 
be  discharged.  By  the  statute,  all  discretionary  power 
in  thejudges  was  taken  away,  and  a  penalty  of  five 
hundred  pounds  sterling  imposed,  for  a  refusal, 
in  the  vacation,  to  allow  the  writ:  so  tliat,  if  Mr.  M'- 
Kean  had  so  soon  forgotten  the  oath  which  he  had,  a 
few  days  before  taken,  common  prudence    would  have 


Beports,  vol.  i,  53.)  evinced  the  soundness  of  his  iudg-  'aught  h.m  neither  to  incur  the  forfeiture  of  ten  thou- 
ment,  and  the  disdain  he  felt  for  the  popular  clamour,  I  ^""'^  poi'nds,  nor  to  subject  lumself,  as  ajudge,  to  the 
excitedby  the  occasion.  Chapman  was  atiainted  of  high  J"^' '^^"^"'■«  »f  ^^^  jud.cious  and  dispassionate;— the 
treason,  in  April  term,  irSl,  for  not  having  surrendered  '"°''^  especially  wlien  no  injury  could  arise  from  return- 
-  .  -  ...  ing  the  writs,  and  bringing  the  parties  before  him,  (ex- 
cept a  little  delay, ^  the  expense  being  borne  wholly  by 
the  prisoners,  agreeably  to  the  statute.     If,  upon  the 


himself  on  the  first  of  August,  1778,  as  required  by  a 
proclamation  issued  by  the  supreme  executive  council, 
in  pursuance  oFthe  act  of  assembly,  passed  the  sixth  of 
March,  1778.  The  charge  of  the  chief  justice,  which 
resulted  in  the  acquit:<l  of  the  defendant,  was  learned 
and  circumstantial,  embracing  a  lucid  exposition  of  the 
law,  and  exciting  the  unqualified  admiration  of  his  pro- 
fessional brethren,  while  it  dissatisfied  and  disappointed 
those  men  of  violence  who  thirsted  after  blood. 

Soon  after  his  appointment  to  the  offlce  of  chief  jus- 
tice, an  incident  occurred,  evincing  in  bold   relief  the 


turn  of  the  })rocess,  he  had  shown  any  partiality  to- 
wards the  prisoners,  or  sought  occasion  to  favour  men 
who  were  inimical  to  a  cause,  which  he  had  espoused 
with  as  much  sincerity,  and  supported  with  as  much 
zeal  as  any  individual  in  the  country,  then  indeed,  he 
miyht  have  been  deservedly  blamed  and  stigmatized;but 
previous  to  this,  censure,  to  say  no  more,  was  prema- 
ture, and   injudiciously  bestowed.      "Fiat  jiistitia,    mat 


tice,  an  incident  occurred,  evincing  in  bold   relief   tne     '"■'->••■•■••■■.!""-• / ■-—        ,.:■>,  '        ,, 

independent  principle  of  action  which  guided  hisjudi-    co: lum,"  he  renriarks,  "is  a  sentiment  which  pleases  me, 
cial  career.     Twenty  persons  were  confined   in    the    ""^  <^'"',(^^j  •)"''?"  °"e'>'  "°'  '°  ^^  subjected  tout>ne- 


enty  p 

Free  Mason's  lodge  at  Philadelphia,  on  treasonable 
charges;  and  the  popular  excitement  against  them  was 
extremely  violent.  Application  was  made  to  the  chief 
justice,  for  writs  of  habeas  corpus  in  their  behalf,  which 
were  granted.  This  act,  .at  a  period  of  peculiar  public 
agitation,  created  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  more 
violent  whips,  in  which  many  members  of  congress  par- 
ticipated. So  marked,  indeed,  was  their  displeasure, 
that  Mr.  M'Kean,  esteeming  the  opinion  of  good  men 
next  to  the  approbation  of  a  good  conscience,  consider- 
ed himself  called  upon  to  justify  his  proceedings,  in  a 
letter  to  the  honourable  John  Adams,  dated  nineteenth 
September,  1777,  in  which  he  stated  the  reasons  of  his 
Vol.  VI.  23. 


cessary  difficulties. 

His  firmness  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  is  exempli- 
fied by  another  striking  example.  !n  1778,  he  issued  a 
warrant  against  colonel  Robert  L.  Hooper,  a  deputy 
qoarter  master,  charging  him  with  having  libelled  the 
magistrates  of  Penn.sylvani.a,  in  a  letter  to  Gouverneur 
Morris,  and  directing  the  sheriff  of  Northampton  county 
to  bring  him  before  him  at  Yorktown.  Colonel  Hooper 
waited  on  General  Greene,  then  quarter  miistcrgeneral, 
to  enquire  whether  the  circumstances  of  tbe  army  would 
admit  of  his  a  bsence.  General  Greene,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr!  M'Kean,  dated.  Camp,  Valley  Forge,  third  June, 
1778,  observed,  among  other  things  rekitive  to  the  sub- 
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ject,  that,  as  the  army  was  just  on   the   wing,  he  could  Mateiiem^supeiabnt  opiu — ,- 

not,  without  great  necessity,  "consent"  to  colonel  Hoop-  ^j^^  lucidity    of  his  explication,  and  the  perspicuity  of 

er's  being  absent,  as  there   was  no  other  person  who  ,,■,,  language,  which  is  the  first  excellence  in  the  com- 

could  give  the   necessary  aid  on  that  occasion;  and  he  mj,n-,caf,on  of  ideas,  was  perfect;  but  I  never  saw  equU- 

requested  that  Hooper  might  enter  into  a  recognizance,  ,gj^  ^,^g  ^^-    ,,;,    ^f  manner,  in  delivering  a  charge   to  a 

withamplesureties,  to  appear  at  any   court   where  he  -^^.^  ^,  „„  ^   j^„   argument,  to  the  bar.     But  what  is 

was  legally  answerable.     This  direct  interference  of  the  ^ji„  ^^^.^^■^■,^  comprehension  of  mind  in  taking  notes,so 


military  with  the  civil  authority,  roused  the  official  spi- 
rit of  the  chief  justice,  and  occasioned  the  following 
severe,  but  just  answer: 

Yorktown,  June  9,  1778. 
Sir, 

I  have  just  now  received  your  favour  of  the  third  in- 
stant, and  am  not  a  little  surprised  that  the  sheriff  of 
Northampton  county  should  have  permitted  colonel 
Robert  L.  Hooper,  after  he  was  arrested  by  virtue  of 
my  precept,  to  wait  upon  you,  until  he  had  appeared 
before  me. 

You  say,  sir,  "colonel  Hooper  waited  upon  me  to 
communicate  his  situation,  and  to  know  if  the  circum- 
stances «f  the  army  would  admit  of  hisabsence;  but,  as 
the  army  is  just  upon  the  wing,  and  part  of  it  will,  in 
all  probability,  march  through  his  district,  I  could  nut, 
without  great  necessitiy,  cunsenl  to  his  being  absent,  as 
there  is  no  other  person  that  can  give  the  necessary  aid 
upon  this  occasion." 

I  do  not  tlilnk,  sir,  that  the  absence,  sickness,  or  even 
death,  of  Mr.  Hooper,  could  be  attended  with  such  a 
consequence  that  no  other  person  could  be  fourd,  who 
could  give  the  necessary  aid  upon  this  occasion:  but, 
what  attracts  my  attention  the  most,  is  your  observation 
that  you  cannot,  without  great  necessity,  consent  to  his 
being  absent.  As  to  that,  sir,  I  shall  not  ask  J/our  consent, 
nor  that  of  any  other  person,  in  or  out  of  the  army, 
whether  my  precept  shall  be  obeyed  or  not,  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Hooper  being  spe- 
cial, no  other  magistrate  can  take  cognizance  thereof 
but  myself.  The  mode  you  propose,  of  giving  bail, 
cannot  be  adopted,  for  many  reasons. 

I  should  be  very  sorry  to  find  that  the  execution  of 
criminal  law  should  impede  the  operations  of  the  army, 
in  any  instance;  but  much  more  so,  to  find  the  lutler  im- 
pede the  former. 

I  am.  Sir, 

With  much  respect. 

Your  must  obedient  humble  servant, 
Thomas  M'Kkas". 
Majoh-okseril  Greene. 

There  is  a  strain  of  inflexible  firmness,  and  unshrink- 
ing dignity,  pervading  this  letter,  admirably  illustra- 
tive of  the  whole  course  of  his  judicial  conduct. 

Mr.  M'Kean  industriously  devoted  himself  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  chief  justice  until  the  year  1799, 
when  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  all  the  qualifications  of  the  judge,  it 
may,  without  hesitation,  be  said,  that  he  had  few  equals 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  dignity  which  | 
the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  preserved,  and  the 
reverence  which  it  inspired,  while  he  presided  over  it, 
are  still  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  those  who  remem- 
ber it,  and  his  judicial  opinions,  at  a  period  when  the 
law  of  the  state  was  unsettled,  and  when  a  master  mind 
was  requisite  to  reduce  it  to  a  system,  have  established 
for  him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ablest  law- 
yers ot  his  country.  His  memory  is,  to  the  present  day, 
held  in  profound  respect  and  veneration.  In  the  courts 
of  justice,  and  successive  judges  have,  by  their  unvary- 
ing testimony,  given  unfading  lustre  to  his  judicial  fame. 
"Chief  justice  M'Kean,"  observes  a  late  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  "was  a  great  man;  his 
merit  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  as  a  judge,  has 
never  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  It  is  only  since  I 
have  been  upon  the  bench,  that  I  have  been  able  to 
conceive  a  just  idea  of  the  greatness  of  his  merit.  His 
legal  learning  was  profound  and  accurate;  but,  in  the 
words  of  the  poet, 


as  to  embrace  the  substance,  and  yet  omit  nothing  mo/e- 
rial,  has  appeared  to  me  Inimitable." 

The  attempt  to  impeach  the  conduct  of  Mr.  M'Kean, 
as  chief  justice,  in  1788,requires  particular  explanation. 
Eleazer  Oswald,  editor  of   the  Independent  Gazetteer, 
published  an  address  to  the  public, manifestly  tending  to 
Interrupt  the  course  of  justice,  and  attempting   to  pre- 
judice the  minds  of  the  people,  in  a  cause  then  depend- 
ing, in  wh  ch  he  was  defendant;  and  by   that   means, 
striving  to  defeat  the  plaintiff's  claim  to  justice,  and  to 
stigmatise  the  judges  whose   duty  it  was   to  administer 
the  laws.     For  this  contempt  of  court,  as  it  v/as  deter- 
mined by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  four  judges,  he 
was  sentenced  by  the  court  to  pay  a  fine  often  pounds 
to  the  commonwealth,  and  to  "be    imprisoned  for  the 
space  of  one  month,  that   \s,  from   the  fifteenth,   day  of 
July  to  Ihejifleenth  day  of  August."  The  sentence, on  the 
point  of  Imprisonment,  Was  entered  on  the  record, 'l/br 
the  space   of  one  month,"  without   taking  notice  of  the 
explanatory  words  used  by  tile   court:    {"from  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  July  to  the  fifteenth  day  of  August.")  At 
the  expiration  of  the  legal   month,  {tiventy-eightdays,') 
Mr.  Oswald  demanded  his  discharge;  but  with  this,  the 
sherlff,who  had  heard  the  sentence  pronounced, refused 
to  compl}',  until  he  had  consulted   the  chief  justice. — 
Mr.  M'Kean,  remembering  the  meaning  and   words  of 
the  court,  told  this  officer  at  first,    that  he  was   bound 
to  detain  his  prisoner  till   the  morning   of  the  fifteenth 
of  August:  but,  havlngshortly  afterwards  examined  the 
record,  he  wrote  to  the  sheriff,  that  Mr.  Oswald,  agree- 
ably to  the  entry  there,   was  entitled  to  his  discharge. 
On  the  fifth  of  September,   1788,    Mr.   Oswald   pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  the  general  assembly,  in  which  he 
slated  the  proceedings  against  him,  complained  of  the 
decision  of  the  court,  and  of  the  direction  of  the  chief 
justice  to  the  sherifi',  by  which,  he  alleged,  his  confine- 
ment had  afterwards  been  illegally    protracted.     He, 
finally,  called  upon  the   house  to   determine  "whether 
the  judges   did   not   infringe  the  constitution  in   direct 
terms,  in  the  sentence  they  had  pronounced;   and  whe- 
ther of  cmirse,  they  had    not  made  themselves   proper 
objects   of    impeachment."        The    assembly    resolv. 
ed   itself  into  a   committee  of  the  whole,  to  hear  the 
evidence  in  support  of  the  charges  exhibited;  and  three 
days  were  consumed  In  the  examination  of  witnesses. — 
William   Lewis,  esquire,   as  a  member  of  the  house, 
then  delivered  an  elaborate  argument,  in  vindication  of 
the  conduct  of  the  judges;  and,  after  a   long,  learned, 
and  eloquent    speech,   concluded  by  observing,   that, 
upon  the  whole,  the  only  grounds  of  impeachment,  were 
bribery,  corruption,   gross  partiality,  or  wilful  and  arbi- 
trary oppression;  and  as  none  of  these  had  been  proveil 
Mr.  Oswald's   memorial  ought  to   be  dismissed;  that  it 
would  be  preferable  to  return  to  a   state  of  nature,  than 
to  live  in  a  state  of  society  upon  the  terms  which  that 
memorial  presented; — terms,  which  left   the  weak  and 
the  innocent,  a  prey  to  the  powerful  and  the  wicked; 
and  which  gave  to  falsehood  and  licentiousness,  all  that 
was  due  to  freedom  and  to  truth.     Mr.  Findley   next 
rose,  and  delivered  his  sentiments  with  ability  and  pre- 
cision, in  opposition  to  Mr.  Lewis's   argument.      When 
he  had  concluded,  Mr  .Fitzsimmons  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  this  house,  having,  in  a  committee 
of  the  whole,  gone  into  a  full  examination  of  the  charges 
exhibited  by  Eleazer  Oswald,  of  arbitrary  and  oppres- 
sive proceedings  in  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court 
against  the  said  Eleazer  Oswald,  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  charges  are  unsupported  by  the  testimony  adduced 
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and,  consequently,  that  there  is  no  just  cause  for  im- 
peaching the  said  justices." 

Tlie  proposition  contained  in  tliis  resolution,  gave 
rise  to  a  short,  but  animated  conversition.  On  the  one 
hand  it  was  said,  that  admitting  that  there  was  no  ground 
of  impeach!nent,  it  was  not  intended  lo  conceile  that 
the  facts  represented  in  the  memorial  had  not  heen 
proved:  and,  on  the  otlier  hand,  it  was  answered,  that 
if  there  had  been  proof  that  the  memorialist,  according 
to  the  complaint,  "was  immured  in  prison,  without  even 
the  shadow  of  a  trial,  for  an  imaginary  offLnce,"  it 
would  have  been  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  vote  for  an  impeachment.  A  compronuse,  at 
length  took  place,  and  the  committee  of  the  whole 
agreed  to  report  the  following  resolution: 

"Resoloed,  Thai  the  charsjes  exhibited  by  Mr.  Elea- 
zer  Ossvald  against  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  the  testimony  given  in  support  of  them,  are  not  a 
sufficient  ground  for  impeachment." 

But,  wlieu  this  report  was  called  up  for  the  decision 
of  the  house,  it  was  postponed,  (and  consequently 
lost,)  on  motion  of  Mr.  Clymer,  in  order  to  introduce 
the  resolution  originally  proposed  by  Mr.  Fitzsimmons 
in  the  committee.  Mr.Findley  then  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  the  members,  and  presented  the  following 
resolutions  to  the  chair,  to  supersede  Mr.  Clymer's  mo- 
tion : 
"Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  the  supreme  court 
against  Mr.  Eleazer  Oswald,  in  punisl\ing  him  by  fine 
or  imprisonment,  at  their  discretion,  for  a  constructive 
or  implied  contempt,  not  committed  in  the  presence  of 
the  court,  nor  against  any  officer,  or  order  thereof,  but 
for  writing  and  publishing  improperly,  or  indecently, 
respecthig  a  cause  depending  before  the  supreme  court, 
and  respecting  some  of  the  judges  of  said  court,  was 
an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  judicial  power,  and  sets 
an  alarming  precedent,  of  the  most  dangerous  conse- 
quence, to  the  citizens  of  this  commonwealth." 

"Resolved,  That  it  be  specially  recommended  to  the 
ensuing  general  assembly,  to  define  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  contempts,  and  direct  their  punishment." 

An  interesting  debate  arose  upon  these  resolutions. 
Mr.  Findley  ably  supported  his  propositions  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  the  expediency  of  the 
tiling  itself.  But,  it  was  satisfactorily  answered  by  Mr. 
Lewis;  1st, That  the  legislative  power  is'confinedtoma/j- 
ing  the  law,  and  cannot  interfere  in  the  interpretation; 
which  is  the  natural  and  exclusive  province  of  the  judi- 
cialbranch  of  the  government;  and  secondly.  That  the 
recommendation  tp  the  succeeding  assembly  would  be 
nugatory;  for  the  courts  of  justice  derive  their  powers 
from  the  constitution,  a  source  paramount  to  the  legis- 
lature; and  consequ'-ntly,  what  is  given  to  them  by  the 
former  cannot  he  taken  from  them  by  the  latter. 

Mr.  Flndley's  motions  were  lost  by  a  considerable 
majority;  and  at  length,  Mr.  Filzsimraon's  original  reso- 
lution, revived  by  Mr.  Clymer,  was  adopted  by  the 
house,  and  tlie  memorial,  of  course  rejected. 

In  pronouncing  the  judgment  of  the  court  in  the  case 
of  Oswald,  chief  justice  M'Kean  made  the  following  re- 
marks:  "Some  doubts  were  suggested  whether  even  a 
contempt  of  the  court  was  punishable  by  attachment: 
not  only  my  brethren  and  myself,  but  likewise  all  the 
judges  of  England,  think,  that  without  this  power,  no 
court  could  possibly  exist;  nay,  that  no  contempt  couM, 
indeed,  be  committed  against  us,  we  should  be  so  truly 
contemptible.  The  law  upon  the  subject  is  of  immemo- 
rial antiquity;  and  there  is  not  any  period  when  it 
can  be  said  to  have  ceased,  or  discontinued.  On  this 
point,  therefore,  we  entertain  no  doubt."  These  ob- 
servations have  since  been  repeatedly  quoted  as  conclu- 
sive on  the  subject  of  contempts,  and  were  cited,  with 
approbation,  in  the  famous  debate,  a  few  years  ago,  in 
the  case  of  John  Anderson,  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Uiiited  Slates. 

Mr.  M'Kean  was  a  member  of  the  convention  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  ratified  the   constitution  of  the  United 


States.  Delegated  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  he 
attended  its  first  meeting  on  the  twentieth  of  Novem- 
ber 1787.  On  the  twenty-third,  Mr.  .M'Kean,  who,  with 
Mr.  Wilson,  took  the  lead  in  the  proceedings,  moved 
that  the  constitution,  as  proposed  by  the  late  Federal 
convention,  be  read;  and  on  the  twenty-sixth,  the  con- 
vention having  been  properly  organized,  and  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements  concluded,  he  opened  the  impor- 
tant and  unprecedented  subject  by  a  short  speech,  con- 
cluding with  the  motion,  "  I'hat  this  convention  do  as- 
sent to,  and  ratifv,  the  constitution  agreed  to  on  the  se- 
venteenth of  September  last,  by  the  convention  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  held  at  Philadelphia."  The 
long  and  eloquent  speech  delivered  by  him  on  the 
eleventh  of  December,  embraced  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  whole  subject.  He  unfolded,  in  a 
masterly  manner,  the  principles  of  free  government; 
demonstrated  the  superior  advantages  of  the  federal 
constitution;  and  satisfactorily  answered  every  objection 
which  had  been  suggested.  Arranging  these  objec- 
tions under  ten  distinct  heads,  he  considered  them  sin- 
gly, and  delivered  his  refutation  of  them  in  a  lucid  and 
forcible  manner.  He  concluded  this  powerful  argu- 
gament  in  these  words:  "The  objections  to  this  con- 
stitution having  been  answered,  and  all  done  away,  it 
remains  pure  And'unhurt,  and  this  alone  is  a  forcible  ar- 
gument of  its  goodness.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  President, 
that  nothing  can  prevail  with  me  to  give  my  vote 
for  ratifying  it,  but  a  conviction,  from  comparing 
the  argument  on  both  sides,  that  the  not  doing  it 
is  liable  to  more  inconvenience  and  danger  than  the 
doing  it. 

"I.  If  you  do  it,  you  strengthen  the  government  and 
people  of  these  United  States,  and  will  thereby  have 
the  wisdom  and  assis'.ance  of  all  the  states. 

"I.  You  will  settle,  establish,  and  firmly  perpetu- 
ate, our  independence,  by  destroying  the  vain  hopes  of 
all  its  enemies,  both  at  hqmeand  abroad. 

"II.  You  will  encourage  your  allies  to  join  with  you; 
nay,  to  depend,  that  what  has  been  stipulated  or  shall 
hereafter  be  stipulated  and  agreed  upon,will  be  punctual- 
ly performed;  and  other  nations  will  be  induced  to  en- 
ter into  treaties  with  you. 

"IV.  It  will  have  a  tendency  to  break  our  parties  and 
divisions,  and  by  that  means,  lay  a  firm  and  solid  foun- 
dation for  the  future  tranquillity  ar,d  happiness  of  the 
United  States  in  general,  and  of  this  state  in  particu- 
lar. 

"V.  It  will  invigorate  your  commerce,and  encourage 
ship  building. 

'VI.  It  will  have  a  tendency,  not  only  to  prevent  any 
other  nation  from  making  war  upon  you,  but  from  of- 
fering you  any  wrong  or  even  insult. 

"In  short,  the  advantages  that  must  result  from  it, 
are  obviously  so  numerous  and  important,  and  have 
been  so  fully  and  ably  pointed  out  by  Bthers,  that  it  ap- 
pears to  be  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  this  head. 

"The  law  sir,  has  been  my  study  from  my  infancy, 
and  my  only  profession.  1  have  gone  through  the 
circle  of  office,  in  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial, departments  of  government;  and  from  all  my  study, 
observation,  and  experience,  I  must  declare,  that  from 
a  full  examination  atid  due  consideration  of  this  sys- 
i  tem,  it  appears  to  me  the  best  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
"I  congratulate  you  on  the  fair  prospect  of  its  being 
adopted,  and  am  happy  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  ac- 
complished, wliat  h.as  been  long  my  ardent  wish, — that 
you  will  hereafter  have  a  salutary  permanency  in  mag- 
istracy, and  stability  in  the  laws." 

Although  Mr.  M'Kean  was  not  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention which  framed  the  federal  constitution,  he  was 
neither  inattentive  nor  inactive,  with  regard  to  its  pro- 
ceedings. From  the  character  of  the  delegates,  a 
great  portion  of  whom  had  been  members  of  tlie  revo- 
lutionary congress,  in  177-1,  1775,  1776,  or  1777,  he 
entertained  strong  hopes  that  public  utility  would  be 
derived  from  their  deliberations.     "'But,"  he  remarks. 
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"the  present  popular  opinion  is,  that  we  should  bi  very 
jealous  of  conferring-  power  on  any  man,  or  body  of  men. 
Indeed,  we  seem  afiaid  to  enable  any  one  to  do  gaod, 
lest  he  should  do  evil."  He  was  lojig-  an  advocate  for 
the  just  rights  of  the  smaller,  against  the  overbearing 
influence  and  power  of  the  larger  states.  A  vote  by 
states  was  insisted  upon  by  him  in  the  first  congress  of 
ir65,3nd  in  that  held  in  Philadelphia,  in  1774;  and  the 
concession  was  then  made  by  the  other  states.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  federal  convention,  he  delivered  to  the 
delegates  from  Uelauare,  notes  of  the  arguments  used 
on  those  occasions,  and  at  tlie  same  time  offered,  in 
private,  his  reasons  in  support  of  the  security  of  the 
smaller  states,  to  many  members  who  represented  the 
larger.  His  influence  prevailed;  and  the  result  was 
the  compromise  which  pervades  the  present  system. 

The  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  was  an  object  of  higli  importance  and 
general  interest.  "Perhaps  a  more  singular  contrivance 
to  produce  precipitation  and  incaution  in  that  depart- 
ment, where  deliberation  was  a  duty,  and  to  generate 
slowness  and  irresolution,  when  vigour,  promptitude 
and  secrecy,  were  required,  was  never  exhibited  than 
in  this  constitution."  A  single  legislature,  without 
check  or  control,  possessing  a  power  of  hastily  passing 
the  most  important  laws,  restrained  only  by  the  necessi- 
ty of  publishing  the  bill,  for  the  consideration  of  their 
constituents,  yet  without  being  required  to  wait  any 
length  of  time  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  their  opinions 
on  it;  an  executive  council  composed  of  a  member  from 
every  county,  multiplyin.g  as  the  number  of  counties  in- 
creased; a  septennial  judicature,  and  an  inefficient 
council  of  censors  who  were  to  revise  the  proceedings 
of  the  Legislature,  without  the  power  to  repeal  what 
they  saw  the  strongest  reasons  to  condemn,  formed 
some  of  the  features  of  this  extraordinary  frame  of  go- 
vernment. To  relieve  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  from 
the  operation  of  such  a  system,  had  long  been  an  ob- 
ject of  solicitude.  But  it  had  many  friends.  As  a  pro- 
duct of  the  revolution,  to  approve  it  was  sometimes 
considered  as  a  test  of  political  rectitude.  The  name 
of  Franklin  was  used  to  recommend  it  to  popular  fa- 
vour, although  it  was  believed  by  many,  that  his  placid 
quiescence,together  with  some  sportive  effusions  in  an- 
swer to  objections  raised  against  it,  was  the  greatest  ex- 
tent of  the  patriarch's  exertions  in  its  ftvor.  It  was, also, 
asserted  that  his  opponents  aimed  at  aristocratical  inno- 
vation, not  untinctured  with  the  spirit  of  monarchy. 
On  this  subject,  Mr.  M'Kcan  formed  an  early  opiiiion; 
and  in  a  letter  to  John  Adams,  dated  thirtieth  April 
1787,  he  made  the  following  rem,arks:  "The  balance 
of  the  one,  the  few,  and  the  many,  is  not  well  poised  in 
the  state:  the  legislature  is  too  powerful  for  the  execu- 
tive and  judicial  branches  of  government;  besides,  it 
can  too  easily  make  lawp,  and  too  easily  alter  or  repeal 
them.  We  Iiavejjut  one  branch  in  our  legislature,  and, 
are  divided  into  two  parlies,  called  by  the  names  of  re- 
publicans and  constitutionalists;  and  they  are  yet  pretty 
nearly  equal  in  nuriibers  and  merit.  We  must  have 
another  branch,  and  a  negative  in  the  executive,  stabil- 
ity in  our  laws,  and  permanency  in  our  magistracy,  be- 
fore we  sliall  be  reputable,  safe,  and  happy."  But  he 
was  opposed  to  any  olher  than  necessary  alterations. 
"In  .general,"  said  he  "1  dislike  innovations,  especially 
in  the  administration  of  justice;  and  I  would  avoid  tam- 
perinor  with  constitutiojis  of  government,  as  with  edge- 
tools." 

At  length  in  1788,  a  m.ajority  of  the  legislature  was  se- 
cured in  favour  of  calling  a  convention,  not  openly  to 
make  a  new  constitution,  but  to  consider  in  what  re- 
spects the  old  one  required  alteration  and  amendment. 
At  the  election  in  1789,  Mr.  M'lvean  was  appointed  a 
delegate  to  this  convention,  from  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. It  commenced  on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-fourth  of 
November,  1789,  on  which  day  the  honorable  Thomas 
Mifflin  was  elected  President.  Composed  of  the  first 
talents  that  Pennsylvania  afforded,  Mr-  M'Kean  render- 


ed himself  conspicuous  in  its  proceedings,  and  the  force 
of  his  knowledge  and  opinions  was  felt,  and  justly  ap- 
preciated. 

"The  mere  reformation  of  the  old  constitution  was 
abandoned  as  hopeless,  but  in  the  composition  of  a  new 
one,  some  variety  of  opinion  was  manifested:  democrat- 
ic inclinations  prevailed  with  one  party,  while  the  other 
sought,  in  the  establishment  of  a  firm  and  active  execu- 
tive, in  an  independent  judiciary,  in  a  le.gislature  of  two 
branches,  and  in  most  carefully  prescribing  the  limits 
of  each,  and  preventing  encroachments  on  the  func- 
tions of  others,  not  to  establish  an  aristocracy,  but  to 
secure  a  self-balanced  government,  possessing  the  unit- 
ed properties  of  cautious  deliberation,  energetic  ac- 
tion, and  uuinfluenced  decision."  Although  the  al- 
most unlimited  right  of  suffrage  contained  in  it  is  by 
many  deemed  a  blemish,  thg  constitution  that  was  final- 
ly adopted,  may  be  considered  as  an  admirable  model 
as  a  careful  discrimination  in  practice,  and  a  sound  de- 
lineation in  principle,  of  a  representative  republic, 
securing  force  to  the  government,  and  freedom  to  the 
people. 

Mr.  M'Kean  was  actively  employed,  during  the  first 
week  of  the  sitting,  informing  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments of  the  convention.  On  the  first  of  December, 
when  that  body  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  "to  take  into  consideration  whether,  and  where- 
in, the  constitution  of  the  slate  required  alteration  or 
amendment,"  he  was  appointed  chairman.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  constitution  was,  throughout  the  session  of 
the  convention,  principally  discussed  in  the  committee, 
over  which  he  presided:  hence  he  was  precluded  from 
taking  that  active  part  in  the  debates,  which  he  would, 
otherwise,  have  probably  done.  It  appears,  however 
that  while  on  the  floor,  Iiis  attention  was  greatly  devot- 
ed to  the  measure  in  agitation,  and  that  he  was  engaged 
with  spirit  in  the  deliberations  of  the  convention.  It 
is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  that  the  provision  "for 
the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  state,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  poor  may  be  taught  ^rn^is,"  was 
made  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  M'Kean. — On  his  re- 
tirement from  the  chair,  it  was  unanimously  resolved, 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  1790,  "that  the  thanks 
ofthe  committee  be  given  to  the  honorable  Mr.  M'Kean, 
for  his  able  and  impartial  conduct  while  chairman  there- 
of." 

To  be  continued. 
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[COXTINUED    FKOM    PAGE    175.] 

T/ie  first  introduction  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  into 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,-  ivith  the  visits  of  John 
Bumyeat,  ^  George  Fox,  William  Edmundson,  and 
others. 

[1665.]  Several  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  had 
removed  to  settle  at  Mlddletown  and  other  places  in 
East  Jersey;  before  the  year  1665.  In  that  year,  arriv- 
ed the  first  ship  from  England  that  brought  any  of  them 
to  the  western  part:  she  landed  her  passengers  at  Sa- 
lem, where  many  of  them  remained.  In  the  year  1677 
others  followed,  and  settled  at  Burlington  and  Glouces- 
ter. Afterwards  they  continued  coming  fast;  so  that 
there  were  many  settlements  of  them  in  New  Jersey, 
before  William  Penn  had  obtained  his  grants  of  Penn- 
sylvania; in  1681  and  1682  several  ships  arrived  there, 
and  more  quickly  followed;  so  that  from  this  time  for- 
ward, the  settlements  in  both  provinces  increased  to  a 
degree  that  could  scarcely  have  been  imagined,  but  a 
few  years  before.* 

[1671.]  It  was  in  the  year  1671,  that  John  Burnyeat, 


*  For  a  more  particular  account  ofthe  arrival  of  these 
ships  and  passengers,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  au- 
thor's  Histories  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
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one  of  the  first  ministeis  of  the  society  of  Frientls,  be- 
ing' on  his  second  rejigious  visit  to  the  churches  of  his 
brethren  in  North  America,  (his  first  having'  been  in 
1665,)  and  at  Long  Island  hearing'  of  some  friends  at 
Middletown  in  East  Jersey,  came  to  visit,  and  had  some 
meeting's  among  them,  after  which  he  returned  to  Long 
Island. 

[1672.]  In  the  year  1672,  our  worthy  Friend,  George 
Fox,  passed  tl;rough  New  Jersey.  He  first  came  from 
Jamaica  into  Maryland,  and  there  meeting  with  John 
Burnyeat,  Kobert  Withers,  and  George  Pattison,  they 
together  went  from  thence  to  New  Kngland  by  land. 
In  their  way  thither  they  touched  at  New  Castle,  and 
from  thence  with  much  difficulty  crossed  Delaware. 
By  the  help  of  guides  they  rode  through  the  woods  to 
Middletown,  when  George  ¥ox  visited  the  Friends 
thereabouts;  and  after  a  short  st.ay  at  the  house  of  Ri- 
chard Hartshorne,*  wei'e  by  him  carried  over  the  Bay 
to  Long  Island.  After  the  first  had  completed  his  vi- 
sit to  the  eastward,  he  returned  by  the  way  of  New 
York  to  Middletown,  and  thence  went  to  Shrewsbury, 
where  at  that  time  was  a  meeting  of  Friends;  a  meeting 
house  building,  and  a  monthly  and  general  meeting-  es- 
tablished, for  keeping  good  order  and  government. 
During  his  stay  there,  au  uncommon  accident  happen- 
ed, which  for  the  use  it  may  be  of  to  others  in  a  like 
circumstanfce,  deserves  particul.ar  mention.  One  John 
Jay,  a  Friend  of  Barbadoes,  who  came  with  George 
Fox  and  his  then  companions,  Robert  Withers,  James 
Lancaster  and  George  Pattison,  from  Rhode  Island,  and 
intended  to  accompany  them  to  Maryland,  being  to 
make  trial  of  a  horse,  mounted  him  to  that  end.  The 
horse  was  unruly,  and  before  he  was  aware,  ran  away 
with  and  threw  his  rider  down  upon  his  head,  so  that  the 
fall  was  thought  to  have  broke  his  neck.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly taken  up  for  dead,  carried  a  considerable 
distance,  and  laid  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree.  George 
Fox  made  what  haste  he  could  to  the  man,  and  having 
examined  him,  concluded  he  was  dead;  but  standing  by 
him  pitying  his  family,  and  taking  hold  of  his  hair  he 
found  his  neck  so  limber  that  it  might  be  turned  any 
way,  and  after  some  further  examination,  was  willing  to 
make  an  experiment,  whether  his  neck  might  not  be 
restored  to  its  former  position,  and  thereupon  putting 
one  hand  under  the  man*s  chin,  and  the  other  behind 
his  head,  and  raising  it  two  or  three  times  with  his  whole 
strength,  brought  it  into  place,  and  soon  perceived  his 
neck  recovered  its  stiffness,  and  that  he  began  first  to 
rattle  in  the  throat,  then  to  breathe,  to  the  amazement 
of  those  present,  and  with  care  recovered  so  well  as  to 
be  able  to  ride  with  Jiis  friends  to  meeting  the  next  day, 
and  several  hundred  miles  afterwards.  From  Shrews- 
bury, George  Fox  and  his  companions  returned  to  Mid- 
dletown, had  a  meeting  there  witii  Friends,  and  fi'om 
thence  journied  to  Delaware,  where  by  the  help  of  the 
Indians  and  their  canoes  they  got  over,  swimming  their 
horses  by  the  sides  of  the  canoes,  and  travelled  to  New 
Castle.  In  this  journey,  they  underwent  many  diffi- 
culties, sometimes  lying  in  the  woods,  sometimes  in  In- 
dian wigwams  and  other  mean  places;  crossing  creeks, 
swamps,  and  bogs,  and  at  times  they  were  but  scantily 
supplied  with  provisions.  The  Indians  were  very  kind 
and  friendly  to  them,  and  when  tliey  got  to  New  Cas- 
tle, they  met  with  a  handsome  reception  from  the  Go- 
vernor,! and  had  a  pretty  large  meeting  there,  it  being 
the  first  ever  held  at  that  place.  From  thence  he  re- 
turned to  Maryland,  and  so  back  again  to  England. — 
Whoever  knows  this  country  and  the  situation  it  must 

*  A  Friend  who  had  removed  there  from  London. — 
His  benevolence  and  public  character  did  him  credit  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  which  was  not  till  after  a  long 
course  of  years.  He  came  there  in  the  7th  month,  O. 
S.  1669,  and  was  the  ancestor  from  whom  descended  a 
numerous  family,  yet  inhabitants  of  those  parts. 

f  Captain  Carre  went  commonly  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  Governor,  among  the  inhabitants  here. 


have  been  in  at  this  time,  may  have  some  idea  of  the 
difficulties  these  travellers  went  through;  and  though  it 
is  easily  seen  they  must  have  been  considerable,  yet 
those  that  Josiah  Coale,  Thomas  Thir.ston,  and  Thomas 
Chapman  underwent,  were  greater.  Those  three 
Friends  having  travelled  on  foot  from  Virginia  to  Bos- 
ton, near  700  miles,*  so  early  as  the  year  1661,  when 
there  could  be  neither  track  nor  Christian  inhabitant  for 
a  great  part  of  the  way.  This,  at  their  arrival  in  New 
England,  is  said  to  liave  astonished  their  persecutors, 
the  way  h.aving  been  accounted  in  a  manner  impassible 
for  any  but  Indians,  many  of  whom  were  warriors,  but 
kind  to  our  travellers.  It  was  winter,  and  they  had  not 
only  cold  and  hunger  to  encounter  with,  but  were  in 
danger  of  being  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  or  of  perishing 
in  unknown  msrshcs  and  bogs.  Having  on  this  occasion 
mentioned  Josiah  Coale,  before  he  is  parted  with,  his 
concluding  moments  may  not  be  improperly  attended 
to.  Among  other  expressions  were  these;  "I  have'* 
says  he,  "walked  in  faithfulness  with  the  Lord;  1  have 
thus  far  finished  my  testimony,  and  have  peace  with 
the  Lord;  his  Majesty  is  with  me,  and  his  crown  of  life 
is  upon  me" and  expired. 

John  Burnyeat  (before  mentioned)  came,  in  the  year 
1672,  a  third  time  into  New  Jersey,  about  Middletown; 
and  as  he  writes  himself,  had  several  blessed  meetings 
there,&  then  returned  lo  L.  Island  from  whence  he  came. 

[1675.]  Our  worthy  Friend  William  Edmundson,  from 
Ireland  in  the  year  1675,  came  a  second  time  into  Ame- 
rica. He  took  shipping  at  Cork,  in  a  vessel  bound  to 
Barbadoes,  and  after  about  five  months  stay  there,  took 
his  passage  to  Rhode  Island.  He  visited  New  England, 
and  then  came  into  New  Jersey,  and  had  several  meet- 
ings in  Shrewsbury;  from  thence  he  went  to  Middle- 
town,  and  had  a  large  meeting  at  Richard  Hartshorne's, 
to  which  came  one  Edward  Tarff,  (tainted  with  the 
spirit  of  Ranterism,  and  a  kind  of  madman.)  He  had  his 
face  blacked,  and  said  it  was  his  justification  and  sanc- 
tification,  and  began  to  sing  and  dance;  going  up  to 
William  Edmundson,  he  called  him  "old  rotten  priest," 
saying  "he  had  lost  the  power  of  God."  The  latter 
told  him  'he  was  mad:'  he  replied  "that  he  lied,  forthat 
he  was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  come  and  reprove  him  in 
that  manner."  William,  looking  on  him  with  the  au- 
thority of  a  power  the  other  was  a  stranger  to,  "chal- 
lenged him  and  his  God  that  sent  him,  to  look  him  in  the 
face  one  hour,  or  half  an  hour."  Upon  this  TarfT  left 
him,  and  gave  him  opportunity  of  speaking  what  he  had 
to  say  to  the  people,  purporting  among  other  things, 
that  the  Rantersj-  had  departed  from  the  power  of  God, 
and  were  bewitched  by  a  transforming  spirit  into  strong 
delusions.  The  people  were  fen  ler  and  loving,  and 
his  friends  glad  of  his  visit.  Next  morning  they  took 
their  journey  through  the  wilderness,  towards  Mary- 
land, intending  to  cross  Delaware  at  the  Falls;  Rich- 
ard Hartshorne  and  Eliakim  Wardel  accompanying 
them,  and  hired  an  Indian  man  to  conduct  them, 
but  he  led  them  wrong,  and  left  them  in  the  woods. 
When  it  was  l.ate  they  alighted,  put  their  horses  to  grass, 
and  kindled  a  fire  by  a  little  brook,  convenient  for  wa- 
ter to  drink,  and  there  took  their  lodging  till  morning, 
but  were  still  at  a  loss  concerning  the  way,  being  all 
strangers  to  it.  Harteshorne  advised  their  going  to  Ra- 
riton  river,  about  ten  miles  back  as  was  supposed,  to 
find  out  a  small  landing  place  from  New  York,  from 
whence  there  was  a  small  path  to  Delaware  Falls;  ac- 
cordingly they  rode  back,  and  in  some  time  found  the 
landing  place  and  a  little  path,  here  Hartshorne  and 
Wardell  taking  leave  of  them  returned  back.     William 

*  It  is  near  700  miles  on  the  post  road;  very  probably 
they  must  have  travelled  near  twice  that  distance,  as 
they  were  strangers  to  the  way,  and  would  be  obliged 
to  head  a  great  number  of  swamps,  creeks  and  rivers. 

f  In  the  governments  of  New  York  and  New  England, 
about  this  time,  were  many  of  these  people,  whose  un- 
accountable enthusiasm  drove  them  very  great  lengths. 
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Edmundson  and  those  with  him  travelled  all  that  day, 
and  at  night  kindled  a  fire  in  the  woods  and  lay  by  it: 
next  day,  about  nine  in  the  morning  they  got  well  to 
the  Falls,  where  tliey  found  an  Indian  man,  woman  and 
boy  with  a  canoe;  these  they  hired  with  some  wampum 
to  help  them  over  with  their  canoe,  swimming  their 
horses.  They  got  well  over,  and  by  the  directions  they 
had  received  from  their  friends,  travelled  towards  Del- 
aware Town,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Delaware; 
when  they  had  rode  some  miles,  stopping  to  bait  their 
horses  and  eat  of  what  they  had,  there  came  up  a  Fin- 
land man,  well  horsed,  who  spoke  English;  he  soon  per- 
ceived what  they  were,  and  gave  them  an  account  of 
several  of  their  friends;  his  house  was  as  far  as  they 
could  ride  tliat  day,  there  he  conducted  them,  and  lodg- 
ed them  kindly.  The  next  morning  being  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  they  went  to  Upland,  (since  named  Ches- 
ter,) where  a  few  Friends  were  met  at  Uobert  Wade's 
house.  After  meeting  was  over,  they  took  boat  and 
went  to  Salem,  where  they  met  with  John  Fenwick  and 
several  families  of  Friends,  (who  with  those  at  Chester 
had  come  from  England  in  that  year  with  John  Fen- 
wick,) having  ordered  their  horses  to  be  brought  by 
land  to  meet  them  at  Delaware  Town.  At  Salem  they 
had  a  meeting  among  their  Friends,  and  when  that  was 
ever,  had  a  hearing  of  several  small  dilferences,  and 
used  their  endeavours  to  make  peace  among  the  parties 
contending.  Next  day  they  again  took  boat,  accompa- 
nied by  several  of  their  fi-iends,  for  Delaware  Town,  or 
New  Castle,  and  there  met  with  their  horses,  but  had 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining  entertainment,  the  inhabi- 
tants being  most  of  them  Dutch  and  Finns,  and  addict- 
ed to  drunkenness.  They  were  obliged  to  apply  them- 
selves to  the  chief  magistrate*  of  the  place,  to  complain, 
that  being  travellers,  and  having  money  to  pay  for  what 
necessaries  they  wanted,  they  could  not  obtain  lodging 
for  their  money.  The  magistrate  received  them  cour- 
teously and  went  with  them  to  an  ordinary,  and  com- 
manded the  person  who  kept  it  to  provide  them  lodg- 
ing, and  some  time  after  sent  his  man  to  tell  William 
Edmundson  that  he  might  send  to  him  for  any  thing  he 
wanted,  and  he  should  have  it.  Here  they  lodged  that 
night,  and  the  next  morning  accompanied  by  Robert 
Wade  and  another  Friend,  they  set  forward  on  their 
jonrney  towards  Maryland,  travelled  hard  and  late,  at 
night  arrived  at  William  Southerby's,  who  then  lived  at 
Sassafrax  river. 

CHAPTER  ni. 

The  care  0/ Friends  for  the  public  performance  of  Divine 
Worship — Meetings  fur  that  purpose,  and  for  discipline 
established  at  Burlington — A  correspondence  opened 
from  thence  witli  their  brethren  in  England — The  reli- 
gious visits  of  sundry  European  Friends — Meetings  for 
wors'tip  and  business  at  Chester — .H  number  of  Friends 
from,  Ireland  settle  in  Salem  and  Gloster  counties — 
Meetings  there — George  Fox's  Epistles  to  Friends  of 
these  Provinces — The  establishment  of  a  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  Burlington  and  of  several  inferiour  meetings  in 
both  Provinces. 

[1668.]  In  and  aboutthe  year  1668,  there  had  arrived 
in  West  Jersey,  as  hinted  before,  a  body  of  Friends. — 
They  had  found  many  straggling  settlements  of  Dutch 
and  Swedes,  who  were  of  some  service  to  them,  but  ra- 
ther, as  they  'bought,  looked  on  them  with  a  jealous 
eye,  the  Indians  however  were  exceeding  kind,  and  by 
their  assistance,  both  as  to  food  and  otherwise,  they  were 
enabled  to  get  things  before  long  in  tolerable  order. 

One  of  their  first  cares  was  to  provide  for  religious 
worship;  for  that  purpose  those  at  Burlington  first  made 
a  tent  covered  with  sail  cloth  to  meet  under,  and  kept 
meetings  constantly  at  stated  times,  till  John  Woolston 
having  got  his  house  ready,  (the  first  framed  house  in 
Burlington,)  they  met  there,  and  continued  to  hold 
meetings  both  for  worship  and  business  for  near  three 

*  Captain  Cantwell. 


years;  then  changed  it  to  the  house  of  Thomas  Gardiner, 
where  it  was  held  during  his  life,  and  at  his  widow's  af- 
terwards till  a  meeting  house  was  built.  And  having 
known  the  benefit  of  meetings  once  a  month  for  order- 
ing the  business  of  the  society,  at  the  places  they  came 
from,  in  about  seven  months  they  established  them  here. 
The  first  thing  done  was  to  agree  that  a  collection 
should  be  made  once  a  month  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
Soon  after  care  was  taken  to  discourage  all  from  being 
concerned  in  selling  strong  liquors  to  the  Indians. — 
From  this  time  till  the  year  1681,  when  Pennsylvania 
began  first  to  be  settled  under  William  Penn,  there 
were  thirteen  couple  passed  for  marriage  at  Burlington 
monthly  meeting.  During  the  time  above  mentioned, 
there  arrived  several  ships  in  West  Jersey,  with  many 
families  and  passengers,  of  which  I  have  no  particular 
account;  but  besides  the  Friends  mentioned  before,  I 
find  the  following  to  have  been  active  among  their 
friends  and  neighbours  at  Barlington,  which  therefore 
must,  most  of  them,  have  arrived  in  that  interval,  viz. 
John  Butcher,  Henry  Grubb,  William  Butcher,  William 
Brightwen,  'J'homas  Gardiner,  Thomas  Foulk,  John 
Bourten,  Samuel  Jennings,  Seth  Smith,  Walter  Pum- 
phrey,  Thom.as  Ellis,  James  Satterthwait,  Richard  Ar- 
nold, Jolm  Woolman,  John  Stacy,  Thomas  Eves,  John 
Payne,  Samuel  Cleft,  William  Cooper,  John  Shinn,  Wil- 
liam Biles.  Somewhere  about  this  time,  or  within  a 
year  or  two  afterwards  came  also  John  Skien,  Anthony 
Morris,  Samuel  Hunting,  Francis  Collins,  Thomas  Ma- 
tliews,  Ciirlstopher  WetheriU,  John  Dewsbury,  John 
Day,  Kichurd  Basnitt,  John  Antrim,  WdliamBiddle  and 
Samuel  Furnace. 

Many  worthy  women  were  also  among  the  first  set- 
tlers of  West  Jersey,  of  which  number  were  the  follow- 
ing: Elizabeth  Gardijier,  Sarah  Biddle,  Elizabeth  Hoo- 
ten,  Helen  Skien,  Ann  Butcher,  Susanna  Brightwen, 
Mary  Crips,  Frances  .\ntram,  Frances  Taylor,  Ann  Jen- 
nings, Joan  Atkinson,  Susanna  Budd,  Judith  Noble, 
Anne  Peachey. 

[1680.]  In  the  year  1680,  Friends  of  the  monthly 
meeting  of  Burlington,  first  began  their  correspondence 
with  tlieir  brethren  of  the  yearly  meeting  in  London,  by 
the  following  Epistle. 

"Dear  friends  and  Brethren, 

Whom  God  hath  honoured  with  His 
heavenly  presence,  and  crowned  with  dominion,  as 
some  of  us  have  been  eye  witnesses,  (and  in  our  mea- 
sures, partakers  with  you)  in  these  solemn  annual  as- 
semblies, in  ihe  remembrance  of  which  our  hearts  and 
souls  are  consolated,  and  do  bow  before  the  Lord  with 
reverent  acknowledgment  to  Hira  to  whom  it  belongs 
forever. 

"And,  dear  friends, -being  fully  satisfied  of  your  love, 
care  and  zeal  for  the  Lord  and  his  truth,  and  your  tra- 
vail and  desire  for  the  promotion  of  it;  hath  given  us  en- 
couiagement  to  address  ourselves  to  you,  and  request 
your  assistance  in  these  following  particulars,  being  sen- 
sible of  the  need  of  it,  and  believing  that  it  will  con- 
duce to  the  honour  of  God,  and  benefit  of  his  people; 
for  the  Lord  having,  by  an  overruling  providence  cast 
our  lots  in  this  remote  part  of  the  world,  our  care  and 
desire  is  that  he  may  be  honoured  in  us,  and  through 
us,  and  his  dear  truth  which  we  profess,  may  be  in  good 
repute  and  esteem,  by  those  who  are  yet  strangers 
to  it. 

"Dear  friends,  our  first  request  to  you  is,  that  in  your 
several  counties  &l  meetings,  out  of  which  any  may  trans- 
port themselves  into  this  place,  that  you  will  be  pleased 
to  take  care  that  we  may  have  certificates  concerning 
them,  for  here  are  several  honest  innocent  people  that 
brought  no  certificates  with  them,  from  the  respective 
monthly  meetings,  not  foreseeing  the  service  of  them, 
and  so  never  desired  any,  which  for  the  future  supply  of 
such  defect,  do  intreat  you  that  are  sensible  of  the  need 
of  certificates,  to  put  them  in  mindof  them:  for  in  some 
cases  where  certificates  are  required  and  that  have  none, 
it  occasions  a  great  and  tedious  delay  before  they  can 
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be  had  from  England,  besides  the  hazard  of  letters  mis- 
carryinjj,  which  is  very  uneasy  to  the  parties  immedi- 
ately concerned,  and  no  ways  grateful  to  us;  yet  in  some 
cases  necessity  urgeth  it,  or  we  must  act  very  unsafely, 
and  particularly  in  cases  of  marriage,  in  which  we  are 
often  concerned.  So  if  the  parties  that  come  are  single 
and  marriageable  at  their  coming  away,  we  desire  to  be 
certified  of  their  clearness,  or  unclearness,  from  other 
parties,  and  what  else  you  think  meet  for  us  to  know, 
and  if  they  have  parents,  whether  they  will  commit 
them  to  the  care  of  Friends  in  general,  in  the  matter, 
or  appoint  any  particular,  whom  tliey  can  trust.  And 
if  any  do  incline  to  come  that  profess  truth,  and  yet 
walk  disorderly,  and  so  become  dishonourable  to  truth 
and  the  profession  they  have  made  of  it,  we  do  desire  to 
be  certified  of  them  and  it,  by  sume  other  hand,  (as 
there  is  frequent  opportunities  from  London  of  doing 
it,)  for  we  are  sensible  that  here  are  several  that  left  no 
good  savour  in  their  native  land,  from  whence  they 
came;  and  it  ma)'  be  probable  that  more  of  that  kind 
may  come,  thinking  to  be  absconded  in  this  obscure 
place.  But  blessed  be  the  Lord,  lie  halli  a  people  here 
whom  he  hath  provoked  to  a  zealous  affection  for  the 
glory  of  his  name,  and  are  desirous  that  the  hidden 
things  of  E'iau  may  be  brought  to  light,  and  in  it  be  con- 
demned; for  which  cause  we  thus  request  your  assis- 
tance, as  an  advantage  and  furtherance  to  the  work.  For 
tho'  some  have  not  thought  it  necessary,  either  to  bring 
certificates  themselves,  or  require  any  concerning  oth- 
ers, we  are  not  of  the  mind,  and  do  leave  it  to  the  wise 
in  heart  to  judge  whence  it  doth  proceed;  for  tiio'  we 
desire  this  as  an  additional  help  to  us,  yet  not  as  some 
have  surmised,  that  we  wholly  Build  upon  it,  without 
exercising  our  own  immediate  sense  as  God  shall  guide 
us.  Some  we  know  that  have  been  otherwise  deserv- 
ing, but  have  unadvisedly  denied  this  impartial  rightof 
a  certificate,  and  very  hardly  could  obtain  it,  merely 
through  the  dislike  of  some  to  their  undertakings  in 
their  coming  hither;  which  we  believe  to  be  an  injury, 
and  though  we  would  not  that  any  should  reject  any 
sound  advice  or  counsel  in  the  matter,  yet  we  do  believe 
that  all  the  faithful  ought  to  be  left  to  God's  direction 
in  the  matter,  most  certainly  knowing  by  the  surest  evi- 
dence, that  God  hath  a  hand  in  the  removal  of  some  to 
this  place,  which  we  desire  that  .ill  that  are  inclined  to 
come  hither,  wlio  know  God,  may  be  careful  to  know, 
before  they  attempt  it,  lest  their  trials  become  insup- 
portable to  them,  but  if  this  they  know,  they  need  not 
fear,  for  the  Lord  is  known  by  sea  and  land,  the  shield 
and  strength  of  them  that  fear  him. 

"And,  dear  friends,  one  thing  more  we  think  needful 
to  intimate  to  you,  to  warn  and  advise  all  that  come, 
professing  truth,  that  they  be  careful  and  circumspect 
in  their  pas  age,  for  it  is  well  known  to  some  of  you, 
that  such  as  are  employed  in  sea  affairs,  are  commonly 
men  of  the  vilest  sort,  and  many  of  them  use  great  ddi- 
gence  to  betray  the  simple  ones,  which  if  tlity  can  do, 
they  triumph  in  it,  and  spread  it  from  nation  to  nation, 
to  defame  truth.  Therefore  let  all  be  warned  of  it,  es- 
pecially young  women,  that  tliey  behave  themselves 
modestly  and  chastely,  that  they  may  not  be  corrupted 
in  mind,  and  so  drawn  to  gratify  the  wanton,  luxurious 
inclination  of  any;  for  many  temptations  may  be  met 
with,  sometimes  through  short  or  strait  allowance,  for 
the  enlargement  of  which,  some  have  complied  with 
that  which  hath  dishonoured  God  and  grieved  his  peo- 
ple. And  tho'  we  know  that  true  Friends  are  more  ena- 
bled than  to  submit  to  any  unrighteousness  to  gratify  so 
mean  an  end;  yet  all  the  professors  of  truth  are  not  of 
that  growth,  and  for  their  sakes  it  is  intended,  that  all 
may  be  preservetl  and  grow  in  truth's  dominion. 

"So,  dear  friends,  this  with  what  further  you  may  ap- 
prehend may  tend  to  truth's  promotion  in  this  place, 
we  desire  your  assistance,  which  will  be  very  kmd,  and 
gladly  received  by  us,  who  are  desirous  gl  an  amicable 
correspondency  with  you,  and  do  claim  a  part  with  you 
in  that  holy  body  and  eternal  union,,  which  the  bond  of 


life  is  the  strength  of;  in  which  God  preserve  you  and 
us,  who  are 

"Your  friends  and  brethren, 

"John  Woolston,  Daniel  Leeds,  John  Butcher,  Henry 
Grub,  William  Butcher,  Seth  Smith,  Walter  Pumphrey, 
Thomas  Ellis,  James  Satterthwait,  Thomas  Budd,  Wil- 
liam Peachee,  William  Brightwen,  Thomas  Gardiner, 
Robert  Stacy,  John  Hollihgshead,  Robert,  Powell,  John  "N, 
Burton,   Samuel  Jennings. 

"Several  Friends  not  being  present  at  the  said  meet- 
ing have  since,  as  a  testimony  of  their  unity  with  the 
thing,  subscribed  their  names. 

"Richard  .\rnold,  John  Woolman,  John  Stacy,  Abra. 
Hulings,  Peter  Tretwcll,  Thomas  Eves,  John  Payne, 
John  Cripps,  Thomas  Lambert,  John  Kinsey,  Samuel 
Cleft,  William  Cooper,  John  Shinn,  William  Biles,  Tho- 
mas Harding,  William  Hulings. 

"From  our  men's  monthly  meeting,  in  Burlington,  in 
AVest  Jersey,  the  ~th  of  the  12th  mouth,  1680." 

[1680.]  Of  such  Friends  who  came  from  Europe  on 
truth's  account,  to  visit  their  brethren  in  N.  America,  be- 
tween the  years  1G78  and  1681,  were  John  Haydock, 
Solomon  Eccles,  John  Stubbs,  Benjamin  Brown,  and 
John  Hayton,  from  England,  and  Jacob  Tdlnor  from 
Holland,  who  all  passed  thro' these  provinces,  and  their 
services  were  well  accepted.  I  think  it  must  be  some- 
where about  this  time,  that  George  Koff'e,  came  upon  a 
like  religious  visit  to  friends  in  North  America,  and  died 
on  tl'.e  continent.  Barbara  Ewing,  of  Trevrigg,  in  Wales, 
a  virtuous  young  woman,  also  very  early  visited  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  East 
and  West  Jersey. 

T-me  now  calls  us  to  the  province  of  Pennsylvania, 
then  for  the  greatest  part  a  wilderness  countr)',  but  as 
we  have  seen,  there  were  settlements  at  the  Uoarkills, 
New  Castle  and  further  up  the  river,  particularly  as  far 
as  Chester,  then  called  Upland,  at  which  place  Robert 
Wade  and  divers  other  Friends  were  settled,  who  had 
already  established  meetings  for  worship,  which  we.-e 
held  alternately  one  first  day  at  Chester,  and  the  other 
at  Chichester.  They  had  also  a  monthly  meeting  for 
ordering  their  religious  concerns,  and  were  frequently 
visited  bytheir  friends  from  West  Jersey,  to  mutual 
edification.  In  which  situation  kt  us  leave  them  in  or- 
der to  take  a  view  of  other  settlers. 

A  considerable  nuinber  of  Friends  in  and  about  Dub- 
lin, in  Ireland,  being  inchned  in  the  year  1681,  to  trans- 
port themselves  into  the  province  of  West  New  Jersey, 
wherein  several  of  them  had  already  purchased  an  in- 
terest; they  for  that  purpose  sent  to  London  and  char- 
tered a  pink,  whereof  Thomas  Lurling,  noted  for  his  re- 
markable deUverance  from  the  Turks,*  was  master,  who 
accordingly  came,  but  being  takin  sick  at  Dublin  could 
not  proceed.  His  mate  John  IJaggtrdish  took  his  place, 
and  sailing  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  month,  they 
arrived  in  about  eight  weeks  :it  Elsinburg  near  Salem, 
where  settled  John  and  Andrew  Tliompson  and  Robert 
Zane,  former  acquaintances  of  settlers  there,  who  had 
industriously  provided  a  supply  of  provisions,  sufficient 
handsumely  to  accommodate  them.  Several  of  them 
accordingly  remained  with  them  that  winter.  There 
was  then  a  considerable  number  of  Friends  at  Salem, 
and  a  meeting  house  built,  and  there  being  several 
houses  empty,  whose  owners  had  removed  further  into 
the  country,  they  that  had  families  liad  benefit  of  them. 
In  some  time  several  of  them  went  to  Burlington,  wtiere 
they  got  orders  for  the  taking  up  their  land,  which  was 
restricted  to  the  third,  or  as  it  is  since  from  them  called 
the  Irish  tenth;  and  having  made  search  fixed  at  New- 
town creek.  They  surveyed  their  land  in  common  to- 
gether in  one  tract,  and  in  the  following  spring  havinjf 
laid  out  some  lots  in  the  nature  of  a  small  town  upon  the 
said  Newtown  creek,  and  built  some  accommodations, 
tliey  settled  there,  not  without  some  doubts  and  feai-s 
about  the  Indians,  which  proved  groundless.     In  the 

"  See  Sewel's  History,  page  394. 
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same  spring  tliey  seltletl  a  meeting,  which  was  kept  at  I  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  particular  meetings  at  Ranko- 
the  house  of  M:ii-k  Newby,  there  being  then  no  persons  j  kas,  and  Schackamaxon,  who  were  now  grown  numer- 
seated  near,  save  William  Cooper  and  his  family;  but  in  j  ous,  as  well  as  at  Salem  and  Upland,  and  others,  were 
a  litlle  time  several  other  persons  fixed  conliguons  to  more  thinly  scattered  up  and  down  in  divers  parts. — 
them.     The  jealousy  and  fear  respecting  the  Indians    Friends  at  the  monthly'  meeting  aforesaid  held  the  se- 


being  removed  by  a  more  familiar  acquaintance  with 
them,  and  finding  it  rather  irconvenient  to  be  seated  so 
near  together,  dividing  their  land  they  removed  to  their 
several  properties,  and  notwithstanding  the  land  had 
been  purchased  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Indians, 
they  gave  them  a  compensation  to  remove  ofli".  The 
Indians  were  friendly  and  kind  tolhcm  in  many  respects, 
often  suppl/ing  Ihem  with  both  venison  and  corn  before 
they  could  help  themselves  by  any  returns  from  their 
labour;  so  that  what  with  their  help,  and  the  supply 
they  had  from  Salem,  they  were  sustained  without  much 
suffering.  Some  of  them  had  been  tenderly  brought  up, 
and  not  used  to  hardsliip  or  country  business,  yet  had 
their  health  and  strength,  and  were  well  contented  be- 
yond expectation.  In  two  years  afterwards  they  built  a 
meeting  house  at  Newtown;  but  before  that  many 
Friends  being  settled,  some  by  the  river's  side,  some  | 
on  the  other  side  of  Cooper's  creek,  and  some  at  Wood- 
berry  creek,  these  joined  and  with  the  permission  of 
Burlington  Friends,  sot  up  a  monthly  meeting  for  the 
good  government  of  their  religious  affairs;  and  some 
time  after,  Friends  at  Salem  and  they  increasing  in  num- 
ber, joined,  and  made  up  one  quarterly  meeting. 

In  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  George  Fox  visited  the 
new  settlers  in  tliese  provinces  with  a  half  sheet  of, ad- 
vice, respecting  their  treatment  of  the  Indians  and  other 
important  matters,  which  was  as  followtth: 

"An  epistle  to  all  planters,  and  such  who  are  trans- 
porting themselves  into  foreign  plantations  in  Ame- 
rica Sec." 

"My  friends  that  are  g'one,  and  are  going  over  to 
plant,  and  make  outward  plantations  in  America,  keep 
your  own  plantations  in  your  hearts,  with  the  spirit  and 
power  of  God,  that  your  own  vines  and  lillies  be  not 
hurt.  And  in  all  places  where  you  do  outwardly  live 
and  settle,  invite  all  the  Indians  and  their  kings,  and 
have  meetings  with  them,  or  they  with  you,  so  tliat  you 
make  inward  plantations,  with  the  light  and  power  of 
God,  the  Gospel  and  the  Grace  and  Truth  and  Spirit  of 
Christ,  and  with  it  you  may  answer  the  Light  Truth 
and  Spirit  of  God,  in  tlie  Indians,  their  kings  and  peo- 
ple; and  so  by  it,  you  may  make  heavenly  plantations  in 
their  hearts  for  the  Lord,  and  so  beget  them  to  God, 
that  they  may  serve  and  worship  him,  and  spread  his 
truth  abroad.  And  so  that  you  may  all  be  kept  warm 
in  God's  love,  power  and  zeal,  for  the  glory  of  his  great 
name,  that  his  namt  may  he  great  among  the  Heathen 
or  Gentiles^  and  ye  may  see  over,  or  be  overseers  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  was  before  the  unclean 
Ghost  got  into  man  and  woman;  so  with  this  Holy 
Ghost,  you  may  see  and  oversee  that  the  unclean 
Ghost  and  his  works,  may  be  kept  out  of  the  camp  of 
God,  so  that  his  camp  may  be  holy,  and  all  the  holy  may 
come  into  it;  and  he  who  is  holy  may  walk  in  the  midat 
of  you  his  camp,  and  be  glorified  in  and  among  you  all, 
who  is  over  all,  and  wortliy  of  all  glory,  from  everlast- 
ing to  everlasting,  blessed  and  praised  foreVermore. 

G.  FOX." 
London,  22d  9  mo.  1681. 

"From  the  rising  of  the  sun,  even  to  the  going  down  of 
the  same,  my  name  sliall  lie  great  among  tlie  Gentiles,-  and 
in  every  race.  Incenses/tali  be  offered  unlo  my  name.-  and 
a  pure  offering  for  my  iiame  shall  he  great  among  the 
Heathen,  saith  tlie  Lord  of  Hosts.     Mai:  \.  11. 

"  The  Lord  reigneili,  let  the  earth  rejoice:  let  the  multi- 
tudes of  the  Isles  be  glad;  let  every  thing  that  hath  hreath 
praise  the  Lord;  for  the  Lord  tuketh  pleasure  in  his  people: 
He  will  heaulifie  the  meek  with  Salvation,  psal,  97  and 
98,  and  psal.  149  and  150." 

The  monthly  meeting  of  friends  in  Burlington  was 
still  held  at  the  house  of  John  Wolston,  and  consisted 
of  the  friends  settled  about  the  Falls  in  West  Jersey  and 


cond  of  the  third  month  in  this  year,  taking  the  same 
into  consideration,  and  concluding  that  a  yearly  meet- 
ing might  have  a  geperal  service,  unanimously  agreed 
to  establish  one  in  Burlington,  the  first  of  which  was  to 
begin  the  28th  of  Ihe  sixth  month  following,  of  which 
notice  was  given,  and  they  accordingly  met  at  the  bouse 
of  Thomas  Gardiner.  On  the  thirty  tirst,  they  proceed- 
ed to  regulate  such  business  in  the  society  as  was  then 
necessary,  particularly  in  appointing  the  times  and  pla- 
ces, when  and  where  the  different  meetings  for  busi- 
ness, throughout  the  country,  were  to  be  thereafter 
held;  among  which  a  general  one  for  worship  was  es- 
tablished to  be  held  yearly  at  Salem,  on  the  Second 
First-day  of  the  second  month.  Having  settled  these 
and  other  matters,  they  adjourned  to  the  Sixth  of  the 
seventh  month  in  the  succeeding  year,  then  to  meet  at 
the  same  place. 

[1682.]  The  friends  about  Burlington  having  about 
two  years  before  set  a  quarterly  meeting  among  them- 
selves, Shrewsbury  monthly  meeting,  which  had  hith- 
erto belonged  to  Long  Island,  in  the  year  1683  was 
annexed  to  it.  A  meeting  to  be  held  once  a  month  for 
worship,  was  also  now  set  up  with  the  consent  of  the 
meeting  at  Burlington,  to  be  held  between  tne  Friends 
at  Arvvamus*,  and  those  at  Schackamaxon,  who  wel'e  to 
meet  the  second  First-day  of  each  m<mth,  the  first  meet- 
ing to  be  at  William  Cooper's  at  Pine  Point, at  Arwamus 
the  second  First  day  of  the  third  month  this  year,  and 
the  next  at  Thomas  Fairman's  at  Schackamaxon,  and  so 
in  course  alternately.  A  six  weeks  meeting  for  busi- 
ness was  also  now  established  between  the  Friends  of 
those  two  places,  to  be  held  alternately  from  the  twenty 
fouith  of  the  third  month  in  this  vear  forward. 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

I  send  for  insertion  in  "The  Friend."  an  argument 
sg!L]nst  capital  punishment,  which  to  my  mind  is  very 
conclusive.  It  is  derived  from  an  Essay  on  the  Penal 
Law  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Job  R.  Tyson,  Esq.  who  wrote 
it  at  the  instance  of  the  Law  Academy  of  Philadelphiajin 
1827,  and  by  order  of  that  institution  it  was  originally 
published.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  re- 
cent circumstances  seem  to  have  revived  a  considera- 
tion of  its  importance,  thereby  rendering  the  extract  in 
question  allogether  appropriate.  V. 

"We  come  now  to  speak  of  an  alteration  in  the  kind  of 
punishment,  and  as  it  is  the  most  important  branch  of 
this  essay,  so  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  conclusion, for 
ample  conslder.ition.  The  only  two  kinds  of  corporal 
punishment,  known  to  the  haws  of  Pennsylvania,  are  im- 
prisonment at  hard  labour,and  death  by  hanging.  The 
propriety  of  altering  the  latter  is  now  to  be  considered. 
"Men  to  enjoy  the  benefits  ol'society,  have  deprived 
themselves  of  some  of  their  n,atural  privileges  and  en- 
joyments, and  because  social  were  deemed  preferable 
to  natural  righis,  have  they  consented  to  the  exchange. 
On  this  implied  contract,  governments  are  instituted, 
and  laws  are  formed,  which  deprive  transgressors  of 
their  estate  and  liberty.  And  why  is  not  life  suiM-ender- 
ed  among  the  olher  things  which  make  it  estimable'  I 
think,  for  tlie  plainest  reason,  .that  the  abdication  of 
natur.al  for  the  enjoyment  of  social  rights,  implies  a 
greater  good  to  the  suiTCnderor;  and  as  life  is  itself  the 
greatest  gift  of  Heaven  to  man,  nothing  can  be  return- 
ed as  an  equivaloit  for  its  forfeiture.  Would  the  pa- 
rent consent  to  sacrifice  the  life  of  the  child  that  prat- 
tles on  his  knee,  or  enter  into  stipulations  which  would 
take  away  his  owni*     It  is  prepostei'ous  to  believe  it.? 

"As  it  has  never  been  contended  on  the  authority  of 

'About  Gloucester. 
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divine  revelation   that   man  can  kill  liimself,  so  we  may    by  the  dcslrudion  of  life,   stopped  the  increase.     S^y 


contend  tliat  he  cannot  delegate  that  power  to  another 
"The  advocates  of  capitd  punisliment  rely  upon  a  text 
in  Genesis  which  has  this  language — "V\'hosi)  sheddeth 
man's  blood,  by  man  sAu//  Ills  blood  be  shed."  Hut  to 
maintain  the  idea  of  an  btjuncliun  in  tlie  passage,  they 
:ire  driven  to  the  most  monstrous  contradictions. — 
llrackeni'idge  and  others,  who  endeavoured  to  sustain 
his  notion,  acimit  the  justice  of  a  division  in  homicide 
and  the  propriety  of  a  power  to  pardon.  But  should 
not  tlioy  who  pertinaciously  adhere  to  the  text,  as  con- 
taining an  inflexible  comma/ic?,  lay  aside  that  squeamish 
sense  of  justice  with  which  they  charge  others,  and 
proclaim  "blood  for  blood,"  in  the  sanguinary  temjjer 
of  U\e  lex  talionis,  and  of  our  vindictive  aborigines? — 
To  obviate  the  imputation  of  inconsistency,  can  they 
adopt  any  other  sentiments'  The  text  delegates  no 
privilege  of  creating  such  offences  as  manslaughter  and 
murder  in  the  second  degree,  and  as  its  strict  ojo^aren/ 
meaning  is  taken  in  one  part,  why  not  in  every  part? — 
The  prerogative  of  pardon  too,  as  a  prerogative  too 
merciful  for  the  law  of  God,  should  be  discarded  as  in- 
imical to  its  letter  and  its  spirit.  These  are  the  cruel 
c<»nsequences  to  which  such  an  interpretaticjn  of  the 
passage  would  inevitably  conduct  us.  Hut  with  becom- 
ing reverence  on  this  subject,  let  us  rescue  the  Deity 
from  a  charge  altogether  unworthy  of  His  divinity  and 
character.  I  assume  it  as  truth,  both  in  a  spiritual  and 
literal  sense,  that  "Jehovah  willeth  not  the  death  of  the 
wicked,  but  rather  that  they  should  repent  and  live." 

"Fratricide  is  the  horrible  species  of  murder,  first  re- 
corded in  the  bible,  and  under  circumstances  of  the 
most  aggravated  description.  Cain,  from  a  sentiment 
of  jealousy,  slew  the  pious  Abel,  in  the  absence  of  every 
thmg  like  personal  provocation.  Filled  with  the 
consciousness  of  his  diabolical  turpitude  as  well  as  mer- 
ited vengeance,  and  in  anticipation  of  certain  death,  he 
exclaims,  "I  shall  be  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  in  the 
earth;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  every  one  that  find- 
eth  me  shall  sluy  me."  But  was  he  hanged,  broken  or 
beheaded;  or  in  tlie  words  of  Dr.  Rush,  did  no  lightning 
sweep  the  fratricide  from  the  earth'  No,  neither;  but 
vengeance  seven  fold  was  denounced  against  his  mur- 
derer; he  was  driven  from  society,  and  the  curse  of 
heaven  blasted  his  hopes.  ■' 

"Another  murder  is  mentioned  in  the  same  book,  un- 
der circumstances,  it  would  seem,  of  even  greater  atro- 
city; but  its  particulars  are  not  related  by  the  sacred 
historian  Suffice  it  that  Lamech's  hands  had  been  im- 
brued in  blood,  that  he  anticipated  seventy  and  seven 
fold  vengeance  on  him  and  on  his  murderer. 

"Is  it  possible  that,  when  such  examples  as  these  are 
presented,  in  holy  writ,  scepticism  will  rear  her  das- 
tardly head — that  Providence  can  be  supposed  unstable 
in  liis  ilispensations; — and  that  Noah  and  his  dccendanis 
should  be  commanded  to  act  in  opposition  to  ft  promul 
gated  and  confirmed  decree? 

"But  it  is  not  a  command;  nor  could  it  be  without  in- 
terfereing  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Deily.  It 
is  plainly  so  far  from  being  imperative  in  the  translation, 
that  it  amounts  to  nothing  but  a  prediction.  The  ex- 
pression shall  be  shedf  being  only  in  the  future  indicative 
cannot  enjoin,  for  tvill  be  shed  might  be  substituted 
without  doing  any  injury  to  the  original  Hebrew.  And 
taken  in  this  light,  (as  prescience  and  not  an  injunc- 
tion.) which  is  surely  correct,  the  preceding  verse  will 
abundantly  corroborate  the  foregoing  examples  of 
punishment  by  the  Deity  himself,  and  prove  to  be  a  re- 
ference to  Cain  and  Abel;  for  it  is  said,  "at  the  hand  of 
every  man's  iiro<A«r  will /require  the  life  of  man."  It 
is  well  known  that  Noah  and  his  fs^ily  were  the  only 
human  beings  who  survived  the  general  wreck  of  the 
world,  at  the  deluge.  Eight  individuals  alone  remained 
of  numerous  and  dense  nations;  and  immediately  after 
the  dispersion  ofthe  waters,they  were  told  tobe"l'ruilful 
and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth."  Then  say  that 
heavy  denunciations  were  proclaimed  against  those,who. 
Vol.  VI.  24, 


that  offended  heaven  would  wither  the  impious  hand 
which  was  raised  against  a  brother,  but  say  not  that  the 
prosciipiion  of  life  was  consistent  with  the  populaticn 
ofthe  world! 

But  further— in  obedience  to  the  law  of  Moses,  the 
Jews  condemmed  the  adulterer,  in  common  with  the 
murderer,  lo  death.  For  both  they  had  equal  authority 
to  kill,  as  both  were  heinous  offeJicea.  But  ourla«8 
discard  the  notion,  and  deny  the  right  to  inflict  death 
for  the  former  the  transgression  of  the  moral  luw.  And 
this  difference,  very  probably,  is  ascribable  to  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ.whodid  not  acknowledge  the  validity  of 
the  Mosaic  canon  when  he  desired  the  innocent  to  throw 
the  first  stone  atthe  woman  caught  in  the  act  of  adultery, 
and  eventually  pardoned  her.  Does  not  his  conduct, 
on  this  occasion,  convey  a  severe  reprehension  to  those 
laws  of  cmn^ man,  which  take  life?  It  is  conclusive, 
too,  that  his  denial  of  death  to  the  woman  who  had 
committed  adultery,  would  have  been  extended  to  her, 
though  guilty  of  murder,  from  the  circumstances,  Ist, 
of  their  being  involved  in  the  same  punishment  by  the 
Jewish  Pentateuch,  &  2d,  that  the  murderer  was  similar- 
ly treated  in  the  beginning. 

"Did  he  distinguish  betweenthe  municipal  regulations 
of  the  Israelites,  and  the  commandments  given  in  the 
infancy  and  comparative  purity  of  mankind?  He  said 
in  reference  to  the  laws  of  Moses,  in  almost  so  many 
words,  the  reasons  which  uiged  their  institution  do  not 
remain;  darkness  and  cruelty  then  were  necessary, 
which  my  dispensation  will  convert  into  mildness  and 
light.  Those  rules  of  action,  established  in  the  infancy 
ofthe  world,  shall  constitute  apart  ofthe  system  which 
I  have  come  to  form.  Are  not  these  comprised  in  the 
remarkable  words — 'Moses,  for  the  hardness  of  your 
hearts,  commanded  this;  but  from  the  beginning  it  was 
not  so." 

"Talk  not  ofthe  Mess'ah's  saying  to  Peter,  'Put  up 
again  tliy  sword  into  his  place,  for  all  they  who  take 
the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword.'  This  is  a  com- 
mandment, timtamount  to  that  supposed  to  be  given  to 
Noali;  for  the  original  Greek  makes  nothing  about  it  ob- 
ligatory or  imperative.  It  palpably  amounts  only  to  a 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  self-preservation,  which 
is  the  first  law  of  our  nature.  And  his  express  declara- 
tion that  he  came  to  save  men's  lives  and  not  to  destroy 
them,  is  at  once  full  and  to  the  point,  as  to  the  divine 
illegality  of  Christian  governments  permitting  the  in- 
fliction of  death.  Doctor  Rush,  with  his  finger  on  this 
passage,  in  the  ardour  of  conviction,  affirms  that  anangel 
declaring-it, would  not  persuade  him  that  the  Scriptures 
authorise  capital  pwnishment. 

"Notwithstanding  these  and  perhaps  better  reasons 
that  might  be  given  for  the  want  of  a  delegated  right  to 
take  existence,  with  the  infatuation  of  hoary  prejudice, 
still  we  h\ig  the  darling  delu'*ion  which  hurries  our  fel- 
low creatures  into  the  presence  of  an  omniscient  God. — 
Are  they  unprepared  for  the  transition'  How  horrible! 
And  the  admission  that  they  are  fit  to  join  the  sacred 
choir  of  "angels  and  the  just  made  perfect,"  in  regions 
of  beatific  puiiiy,  precipitates  us  into  the  strangest  ab- 
surdity. Will  it  be  said  that  he  who  was  too  bas  to 
live  on  earth,  is  qualified  for  a  residence  in  heaven? 

But  Pennsylvaiiians  seem  to  imagine,  that  the  example 
of  William  Penn,  who  admitted  the  penalty  of  death  for 
murder,  constitutes  a  plenary  justification  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  punishment.  The  instituliotis  of  our 
benevolent  lawgiver  were  too  merciful,  as  they  shod, 
for  their  peaceful  toleration  by  the  Queen  and  Coun- 
cil. They  were  often  repealed,  but  by  the  efforts  of 
his  mighty  mind,  were  as  frequently  restored.  May  not 
the  fear  of  an  abrogation  of  his  laws,  finally,  and  in  io/o, 
have  restrained  him  from  displacing  what  was  then  es- 
teemed the  safeguard  of  individual  and  social  security? 
-■Vnd,  indeed,  to  extricate  him  from  the  charge  of  incon- 
gruity, we  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  ascribing  his 
law  against  murder,  to  the  operation  of  this  fear.     The 
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teligious  sect,  of  which  he  was  a  meinber,  and,   at  least 
in  his  colony,  the  support  and  pastor,    denied  the  pro- 
priety of  defensive    war,   and   consequently  could   not  | 
approve  of  avenging-   the   wrongs  of  a  murdered  man 
and  society,  by  the  deprivation  of  life  in  cold  blood.  ; 

"What  is  therein  the  character  of  the  people,  or  in  . 
accidental  circumstances,  to  require  so  cruel  and  revolt-  ; 
ing  a  forfeiture'  Experience  has  not  disclosed  a  hope- 
less depravity  on  the  part  of  felons  in  this  state,  and 
according  to  Mr.  Bradford,  'the  infliction  of  death 
supposes  the  incorrigibility  of  the  criminal.' 

"Though  it  may  be  contended  that  circumstances 
hitherto  have  required  this  severity,  a  new  era  is  com- 
mencing, when  the  penalty  of  death  will  be  a  stain  on 
our  statute-book,  which  the  humanity  of  our  criminal 
code,  in  other  respects,  cannot  efface.  The  new  pen- 
itentiary, (a  hasty  draught  of  which  we  have  attempted 
in  the  foregoing  chapter,)  is  surely  suitable  for  all  the 
purposes  of  rigid  and  inexorable  justice.  In  a  cell 
large  enough  to  stand,  and  turn,  and  sleep,  without  so- 
ciety, without  even  the  sight  of  his  keeper,  can  the 
murderer  drag  out  his  long  days,  and  feverish,  sleep- 
less nights,  without  the  light  of  hope  to  shed  a  momen- 
tary  sunshine  on  his  drooping  spirits,  and  with  a  knaw- 
ing  at  the  heart  by  'that  worm  that  never  dies;' — these 
surely  are  enough,  if  any  thing  is  enough,  to  strike  terror, 
to  punish,  and  reform.  Mr.  Lownes,  in  the  year  1793, 
relates  this  remarkable  fact:  'some  old  offenders  have 
rather  chosen  to  run  the  risk  of  being  hanged  in  other 
states,  than  encounter  the  certainty  of  being  confined  in 
the  penitentiary  cells  of  this.'  And  after  all,  perhaps, 
the  certainty  of  their  execution,  rather  than  the  seve- 
rity of  laws,  strikes  the  greater  terror. 

"Am  I  not  borne  out  in  the  assertion  by  a  very  recent 
event,  that  this  punishment  is  likely  to  defeatits  object, 
which,  it  is  presumed,  is  the  suppression  of  crime?  The 
murderer  after  the  trial  of  Greene,  may  test  secure 
from  the  apprehension  oideath,  and  what  is  more  fatal 
to  the  purposes  of  the  law,  may  indu'ge  the  hope  of  im- 
punity. 

"Ingenious  counsel  impress  the  minds  of  the  jury 
with  the  awful  weight  of  responsibility  which  they  in- 
cur, by  dooming  a  fellow  creature  to  the  gallows,  and 
they,  alarmed  at  the  greatness  of  tlie  penalty,  though 
his  guilt  is  irrefragably  esiablished,  by  a  kind  of  "pious 
perjury',"  falter  an  acquittal,  or  call  it  an  offence  fo- 
reign to  the  evidence.  And  thou£;h  the  sympathies 
and  the  religious  opinions  of  jurors  should  form  no  ob- 
stacle to  the' faithful  administration  of  the  law,  yet  the 
pernicious  influence  of  public  executions  more  than 
countervails  the  terror  which  they  excite.  They  are 
pernicious,  because  if  they  do  not  render  the  heart  cal- 
lous to  tender  sentiments,  by  familiarizing  the  eye  to 
scenes  of  death,  they  are  so  by  the  invocation  ot  pity. 
The  murderer,  on  whom  is  passed  the  sentence  ofdeath 
has  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  he  fills  a  large 
space  in  the  eyes  of  the  sympathizing  public— that 
dreams,  whether  he  has  had  them  or  not,  wdl  be  record- 
ed to  heighten  commisseration — that  confessions,  which 
he  never  w*ote  or  dictated,  will  be  bandied  among  the 
mob,  with  all  the  eftrontery  of  falsehood,  in  extenuation 
or  denial— that,  though  he  ends  his  days  disgracefully 
on  the  gallows,  as  the  guerdon  of  his  deeds,  his  name 
will  be  repeated  with  a  sigh,  the  recollection  of  his  civ- 
ic and  social  virtues  will  live  after  his  death,  and  the 
praises  of  the  people  will  follow  him  as  a  saint!  These 
are  sad  truths,  which  reference  to  instances  is  not  re- 
quired to  elucidate  and  establish;  and  these,  if  not  the 
mistaken  tenderness  of  the  jury,  if  not  theexercise  of 
ill-judged  executive  clemency,  rob  this  penalty  of  the 
effects  which  it  was  intended  to  inspire." 


A  convention  opposed  to  the  principles  of  Free  Ma- 
somyis  LOW  in  session  in  this  city.  Ten  of  the  s'atis 
1.1. dune  ol  the  lerritorii  s  .re  re|irrs(.Mited  in  this  body, 
making  an  aggregate  of  96  members.  Jostph  Kitner 
of  Pennsylvania,  is  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents. 
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Alexander,    1830. 
5. — The  Eighth  of  January.    A  Drama  in  Three  Acts. 

By    RicuAKD   Penn   Smith.     Philadelphia:    printed 

by  Neal  and  Mackensie,   1829. 

The  muses  of  Italy  were  piping  their  sweetest  strains 
when  the  poetry  of  England  was  a  bald  and  barbarous 
jargon.  The  first  and  sweetest  poet  of  all  England, 
Spenser,  imitated  and  borrowed  from  the  Italians,  with 
in.punily.  The  difference  ot  language,  and  the  igno- 
rance of  the  English  nation,  eflTectually  precluded  the 
discovery  of  his  plagiarisms.  But  Spenser  improved  his 
native  language,  so  much,  by  infusing  into  the  spirit  of 
Italian  poetry,  that,  though  an  imitator,  he  certainly 
paved  the  way  to  that  bold  originality  by  which  the 
siicceedingpoets  were  many  of  them  so  highly  distin- 
guished. The  truth  is,  that  all  rations  in  their  progress 
to  maturity  have  enriched  their  literature,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  borrowing.  This  has  been  the  foundation  of 
their  national  literature,  which  adapting  what  it  borrow- 
ed to  their  peculiar  habits,  manners,  hmguage  and  opi- 
nions, at  length  by  degrees  infused  into  it  the  national 
spirit  and  genius.  The  Americans  have  been  accused 
of  imitating  English  literature,  as  the  English  borrow- 
ed and  imitated  the  Italian  and  French,  and  as  the  Ha- 
lian  and  French  in  the  first  instance,  boirowed  from  and 
imitated  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  So  goes  the  world,  and 
so  it  will  ever  go.  We  begin  by  imitating,  and  end  in 
setting  up   for  ourselves  as  originals. 

We  think  it  is  hiiih  time  for  the  Americans,  we  mean 
the  people  of  the  United  Siate-s  to  begin  to  aspire  to 
the  latter  distinction.  We  do  not  mean  by  departing 
from  the  good  old  sound  rules  and  examples,  derived 
from  the  authority  of  past  ages,  but  by  adapting  those 
rules,  and  applying  those  examples,  to  the  dehneation 
of  those  peculiarities,  which  may  be  called  national,  and 
of  which  every  country  presents  more  or  less  to  an  ob- 
serving eye.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  always  writing 
on  national  subjects,  or  illustrating  our  own  history  and 
manners.  But  we  do  think,  that  the  literature  of  a  new 
country;  new  in  its  existence,  its  institutions,  and  situa- 
tion, ought  to  have  a  special  reference  to  these  circum- 
stiui'ces.  It  is  this  reference  which  alone  can  give  it 
originality,  and  maintain  its  claims  to  a  national  charac- 
ter. 

It  cannot,  we  think,  be  denied,  however,  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  speaking  the  same  language  with  a  nation 
renowned  for  its  literature,  and  unequalled  in  the  pro- 
duction and  manufacture  of  books,  is  a  great  obstacle  to 
our  progress  in  the  attainment  of  this  desired  originali- 
ty. We  can  only  naturalize  a  Fiench,  Italian,  or  Ger- 
man work,  by  translation,  but  an  English  book  is,  as  it 
were,  born  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Everybo- 
dy can  read  it.  It  is  thus  that  this  country  is  inundated 
with  English  literature,  which  has  exhausted  nearly  the 
whole  circle  of  subjects  which  most  naturally  present 
themselves  to  the  human  mind.  The  soil  is  actually  ex- 
hausted and  every  body  knows  it  is  much  easier  to 
clear  away  a  wildf-ness,  and  lay  it  under  cultivation, 
than  to  make  a  worn  out  field  again  productive.  Much 
therefore  as  we  have  derived  from  English  literature, 
it  is  not  to  be  douhttd  that  the  f.cility  of  na'urahzing  it 
without  tlie  labour  of  tr:,nslalion,  has  not  only  d  ecked 
our  exeitions  to  supply  our  own  wants,  but  hktwise 
rendered  it  a  thousand  times  more  difficult  for  us  to  ar- 
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rive  at  originality,  and  discouraged  the  attempts  of  na- 
tive genius.  If  our  writers  adopted  Englisli  models, 
they  were  cliarged  with  imitation;  and  if  they  aimed  at 
originality,  they  were  accused  ofdownriglit  barbarism. 
Whenever  they  had  the  hardihood  to  appeal  to  the  pat- 
ronage or  admiration  of  the  public,  they  were  under 
the  necessity  of  either  departing  from  accustcmied  ino- 
dels,  or  placing  themselves  in  direct  competition  with 
the  highest  excellence,  in  the  same  language  on  the  same 
subjects.  Thus  they  came  to  be  esiuiialed  by  a  stand- 
ard which  perliaps  but  one  man  had  reached  for  the 
space  of  hundreds  of  years,  during  which  England 
has  produced  but  one  Shakspeare,  one  Milton,  one 
l.ocke,  one  Bacon,  and  a  single  Newton.  Because  we 
had  not  done  in  the  space  of  fifty  years  that  we  have 
been  a  nation,  what  Europe  is  done  in  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand, the  critics  took  upon  themselves  to  ridicule  our 
efforts,  except  in  some  solitary  instance  where  the  opin- 
ions of  the  writer  chimed  in  with  th.e  views  of  the  critic, ; 
whose  interest  it  tlien  became  to  make  them  of  as  much  | 
conseqence  as  possible.  The  usual  mode,  however,  in 
which  these  people  evince  their  approbation, jis  by  bor-  I 
rowing  what  they  like  without  the  ceremony  of  an  ac- 
knowledgement. •  j 
Encountering  thus  at  every  step  in  the  progress  of 
our  literature,  difficulties  and  discouragements,  the  on-  j 
ly  advice  we  have  for  our  countrymen,  is  to  go  on,  give 
their  genius  its  full,  fair  latitude,  and  pay  liitle  or  no  at-  j 
tention  to  the  English  critics.  The  classics  (jf  our  conn-  i 
try  are  not,  we  trust,  to  be  weighed  eventually,  by  any 
foreign  standard;  nor  is  the  rank  we  are  destined  to  j 
take  in  the  world,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  be  affucted  ! 
in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  dngmas  of  any  court  of! 
criticism.  Let  us  continue  to  yield  due  attention  to  | 
the  cidtivation  and  patronage  of  our  own  genius,  and  j 
there  is  not  the  least  fear,  but  that  in  due  time,  we  too  j 
shall  produce  her  masterpieces  in  every  department  of 
the  arts,  sciences  and  literature.  The  genius  of  liberty 
has  never  yet  allied  itself  to  ignorance;  and  the  people 
of  the  United  Slates  are  certainly  not  destined  to  af- 
ford the  first  example. 

Influenced  by  these  ideas  and  animated  with  this  ho- 
nest confidence,  we  are  at  all  times  happy  to  see  and 
willing  to  encourage  the  attempts  of  our  young  writers 
whenever  we  can  do  it  without  misleading  the  public 
taste  and  belying  our  own  sentiments.  In  a  new  coun- 
try every  thing  is  to  be  created,  while  in  an  old  country 
every  thing  is  going  to  decay.  The  progress  of  the  first 
to  maturity  is  slow  but  sure;  and,  while  the  other  may 
throw  out  an  occasional  spark  of  its  ancient  fires,  or  ex- 
hibit a  few  convulsive  throes  of  expiring  strength,  the 
calm  reflecting  observer,  who  applies  the  experience 
and  history  of  the  past  to  the  solemn,  significant  warn- 
ings of  the  present,  cannot  but  see  that  it  is  gradually 
sliding  from  that  high  eminence  on  which  others  wiil 
perhaps  ere  long  be  its  successors. 

The  number  of  attempts  at  dramatic  productions  late- 
ly made  in  this  country,  encourage  us  to  hope,  that  the 
time,  is  not  far  distant,  when  we  shall  see  the  American 
stage,  sometimes  at  least,  occupied  with  American  per- 
formances. We  do  not  mean  that  the  mastei  pieces  of 
the  English  drama  will  be  superseded,  but  that  we 
shall  be  no  longer  obliged  to  borrow  the  wretched  of-  I 
fals  of  English  pla)'-wrij;hts,  which  are  every  night  ex- 
liibited  on  our  theatres,  to  the  utter  corruption  of  the 
public  taste,  and  the  total  debasement  of  a  pol.te  and 
elegant  si'^rce  of  rational  amusemtnt- 

It  is  n^  Jur  intention  to  enter  into  an  analysis  of  the 
pieces  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Our  principal 
design  was  to  draw  the  public  attention  towards  them. 
Neglect  is  the  nightmare  of  young  aspiring  genius;  it 
benumbs  the  faculties,  depresses  the  spirits,  and  dis- 
courages all  future  eflTort.  It  is  worse  than  ridicule,  or 
the  utmost  severity  of  criticism.  To  be  worth  either 
one  or  the  other,  is  better  than  not  to  be  worth  notice; 
and  without  doubt,  more  than  one  author  has  been  slim-  j 
ulated  to  do  better  by  having  been   shown  how   badly  , 


he  has  done.  Some  general  remarks  on  each  of  these 
productions,  with  a  few  extracts,  will  be  suflticient  for 
our  present  purpose- 

The  tragedy  of  <S'f )/o;/us  is  founded  on  the  life  of  the 
famous  Human  commander,  whose  name  Plutarch  has 
made  so  familiar  to  all  readers,  'i'he  scene  is  in  Spain, 
and  the  time  when  Serloriusis  opposed  by  Metullus  and 
Pompey.  The  interest  of  the  piece  turns  on  the  trea- 
sonable projects  of  the  Spanish  senate,  and  a  love  affair 
with  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Marcellus,  a  Roman  lady. 
This  treason  is  consirmmated  by  the  mi/rder  of  Sertori- 
us  at  a  banquet;  Mar-ia  swoons  on  his  body,  and  the 
j  piece  concludes. 

In  the  course  of  the  Jilay  the  ambassadors  of  Mithri- 
dates  of  Pontus  are  intriiduced,  proposing  an  alliance 
with  Serlorius,  agaiti't  Rome,  and  oflering  large  assist- 
ance. 'I'he  senators  urge  him  to  accept  the  terms.  He 
replies, — 

"Now,  by  the  gods,  you  turn  my  blood  to  flame; 
And  mar  the  traitor  you  would  make  of  me: 
If  there  be  aught  more  arduous  to  accomplish. 
Than  to  dissever  all  my  thoughts  from  Rome, 
And  change  my  doatir)g  duty  into  hatred, 
'Twere  to  unite  with  such  a  slave  as  Sylla, 
The  pamper'd  minion  of  Nicopolis. 
Bloated  and  sated  with  patrician  blood — 
The  felon  that  purloins  his  country's  glory, 
To  prostitute  it  to  his  country 's  shame. 
Thorr  sayest  Rome's  fall  will  crush  me;  I  submit! 
The  brave  man  never  should  survive  his  country. 
As  cirngs  the  infant  to  the  mother's  arms; 
Blessing  and  blest;  so  cleaves  the  patriot's  heart. 
To  the  embraces  of  his  native  soil. 
At  once  der-iving,  and  imparting  life." 
The  people  insist  on  Sertorius  accepting  the  offers  of 
Mithridates.      Mucius,  one  of  their  leaders,  sa\8. 
"We  are  the  freemen  of  the  soil,  Sertor-ius. 
Serlorius.  Peace,  magpie! 

Say,  rather,  that  ye  are  the  soil  of  freemen — 
Tlie  rank  foul  compost  whence  sedition  springs. 
Ye  gods!  how  abject  is  the  tyranny  of  slaves. 
Who  forge  a  sceptre  from  their  servile  chains. 
And  lord  it  o'er  the  aristocracy 
Which  nature form'd— inverting  her  great  laws, 
That  power  should  govern  and  the  weak  obey." 
This  speech  of  Sertoriirs  appears  to  furnish  a  proper 
occasion  for  the  application  of  some  of  our  preceding 
r'emarks  on  the  subject  of  a  national  literature.  No  one 
can  doubt  but  that  it  is  perfectly  in  character  for  Ser- 
torius to  speak  contemptuously  of  the  people;  but  it 
may,  we  tliink,  be  doubled,  whether  it  be  equally  in 
character  for  an  American  writer  arrd  citizen,  to  select  a 
subject,  in  which  it  is  proper  to  introduce  such  senti- 
ments. It  was  very  natural  and  proper  for  Shakspeare, 
the  subject  of  a  haughty  mistress,  addressing  himself  to 
a  proud  arisioci-acy,  and  dependent  on  it  for  patronage, 
to  take  every  opportunity  of  throwing  contempt  and 
r-idicule  on  every  interference  of  the  people  in  the  af- 
fairs of  government.  But  is  it  natural  and  pi-oper,  that 
a  wi-itei-,  claiming  the  high  honour  of  being  the  citizen 
of  a  free  country,  where  all  power  emanates  and  is  ac- 
knowledged to  emanate  from  the  people,  should  fol- 
low in  the  same  beaten  path,  and  commit  disloyalty  to 
/u'.s  sovereigr'?  On  the  contr.tr-y,  it  seems  to  us  that  we 
should  take  a  different  course;  and  if  we  chose  to  intro- 
duce the  people  at  all  on  the  stage,  it  should  not  be  as 
the  writers  under  a  despotic  government  have  done,  to 
represent  them  as  beasts  of  burthen,  having  no  voice  in 
the  state,  and  no  business  to  interfere  with  it,  even 
when  they  are  crushed  to  the  earth  by  oppression.  It 
should,  we  think,  be  one  chaiacterestic  of  an  American 
writerto  speak  respectfully  of  the  people;  totreatthem 
as  rational  beings,  and  to  incite  them  to  noble  feelings 
and  actions,  by  raising  inslead  of  depressing  them  in 
the  scale  of  bciirg,  rather  than  indulge  ourselves  in  imi- 
tating those  in  wiiom  such  things  are  perfectly  natural. 
This  woirldbe  one  step  towards  a  national  literature.— 
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At  present,  while  all  our  political  writers  are  paying  ab- 
ject bondage  to  the  people  those  of  every  other  species 
are  combined,  it  would  seem,  with  the  advocates  of 
despotism,  in  making  them  appear  a  <'cgiad<d  and  con- 
temptible as  possible.  Tt  would  be  better  for  all  par- 
ties to  unite  to  instil  into  them  true  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  morals,  and  to  impress  ihem  wiiU  a  just  stnse 
of  their  real  consequence  in  the  state. 

The  blank  verse  of  Sertoriiis  is  correct,  witI)out  be- 
ing very  harmonious.  It  is  too  stately,  afier  the  fash- 
ion of  Cato,  and  hke  Cato  it  vants  variety.  We  ear- 
nestly recommend  the  blank  verse  of  the  age  of  Sliak- 
speare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  tliat  school  to  tlie 
attention  of  oui  writers.  It  is  worth  their  studying-,  if  it 
be  only  that  they  may  learn  the  value  of  simplicity,  and 
avoid  cold  measured  declamation.  Serlorius  is,  howev- 
er, a  tragedy  of  merit;  the  sentiments  are  high-toned 
and  manly;  but  the  great  fault  of  the  piece,  indeed  of 
almost  all  dramas,  not  written  by  practised  writers,  is 
too  much  dialogue,  and  too  little  of  the  soul  of  tragedy, 
action  and  passion.  It  is  said  to  be  the  first  dramatic  ef- 
fort of  an  eloquent  pleader  and  very  estimable  gentle- 
man. The  coup  d'essai  is,  on  the  whole,  fortunate  and 
promising.  Mr.  Brown  possesses  talents  for  this  spe- 
cies of  composition,  from  the  systematic  culture  of 
which  we  should  expect  valuable  fruit. 

The  Death  ofUgolInn  is  prefaced  by  a  sketch  of  the 
Pisan  war,  considerably  more  interesting  and  much 
better  written  than  the  tragedy.  We  advise  the  writer 
to  apply  himself  in  future  to  history.  He  professes  to 
have  made  free  use  of  a  translation  of  the  Dlvina  Com- 
mci/ia  of  Dante,  which  he  completed  some  years  ago. — 
But  we  have  not  recognised  what  he  has  borrowed. — 
Three  or  four  passages  of  the  scene  in  which  the  family 
of  Ugolino  are  represented  as  in  the  last  stage  of -starva- 
tion, are  taken  up  wi\h  the  relation  of  a  dream.  In  a 
narrative  poem  this  might  be  a  beauty,  but  it  is  insufTer- 
ably  tedious  in  a  dramatic  work.  We  did  not  think  it 
quite  possible  to  represent  the  sublime  and  affecting 
Btory  of  Ugolino  in  any  way,  on  canvass,  in  poetry,  or  in 
prose,  without  touching  thefeelings  very  deeply.  But 
our  author  has  achieved  this  wonder.  The  most  me- 
lancholy portions  of  the  piece  are  the  comic  scenes, and 
doubtless,  more  readers  will  sigh  over  the  wit  of  Buf- 
falmacceand  Pippo,  than  will  weep  over  the  complain- 
ings of  poor  Ugolino  and  his  wretched  offspring.  The 
piece  abounds  in  such  immeasurable  speeches  as  the 
following:  — 
'^  Aldohrandi, 

Most  gracious  sir,  if  a  poor  prisoner's  thanks 

Might  come  as  present  earnest  of  the  love 

And  duty  that  I  bear  my  native  land, 

I  would  most  humbly  lay  them  at  your  feet. 

But  prisoners  have  naught  to  give,  and  I 

Am  more  than  prisoner  unto  Genoa, 

My  honour  being  pawned  for  quick  return. 

But  if  again,  on  some  auspicious  day, 

1  dare  to  call  myself  a  freeman  here, 

My  sword  shall  be  my  warrant,  and  my  voice 

The  trumpet,  for  the  true  allegiance,  sirs, 

That  Aldobrandi  bears.     Think  not,  my  lord. 

That,  like  a  lovesick  maid,  by  absence  wrought 

To  desperate  adventure,  I  am  come. 

To  feast  my  eyes  once  nacre  on  what  I  love. 

My  father's  halls,  I  swear,  shall  ne'er  respond 

To  their  lord's  footsteps,  whilst  he  wears  his  chains. 

What  brought  me  here  then?  My  country's  honour! 

Four  years  have  now  elapsed,  since  that  black  day 

Closed  ill  upon  my  freedom.     Reluctant 

Memory — as  when  some  anxious  wrelch 

'Scaped   the  devouring    waves,    and  gained    the 

shore,  , 

Turns  to  regard  the  turbulent  abj'ss — 
Looks  back  upon  the  terrors  of  that  pass. 
Oh  fatal  day!  that  into  bondage  threw 
Mure  ihan  ten  thousand  of  the  bravest  hearts, 
And  wrapt  my  country's  glory  in  a  shroud! 


Haply,  my  noble  lords,  in  peace  at  home. 
Ye  have  not  known,  how  lengthened  absence  draws 
A  patriot's  feelings  to  his  native  land. 
How  quick  his  jealous  heart  leaps  to  avenge, 
And  guard  his  country's  honour.     Well  may  then 
A  captive's  breastkee))  up  a  keener  sense 
Of  home;  since,  night  and  day,  his  anxious  eyes 
Are  turned  to  those  fair  scenes,  where  all  he  loves 
Is  found,  and  liberty  likewise.      Know,  then, 
Your  countrymen,  whose  bodies  Genoa 
Possesses,  but  whose  hearts  are  here,    through  me 
Now  speak  unto  this  noble  signiory — 
And  say,  how  this  has  been  they  know  not,  yet. 
So  long-  ye've  let   their  chains  clank  in  their  ears, 
That  they  have  learnt  so  far  to  bear  the  sound, 
As  to  prefer  it  for  a  thousand  years 
To  one  more  grating — and  there  is  but  one — 
The  knell  that  tolls  for  Pisa's  glory.     Ay, 
Surrender  Castro  and  that  glory's  gone: 
Sardinia,  by  our  noble  ancestors 
Wrested  from  Moorish  sway,  Sardinia's  gone. 
Each  illustrious  name — the  Gherardesca — 
Caietani,  the  Visconti,  Sardi, 
Sismondi,  and  the  rest,  that  in  our  fair 
And  gallant  annals  shines — all  blotted  out. 
Fair  Pisa  left  alone — defenceless  then — 
The  prey  of  some  small  tyrant  for  a  while, 
Until  our  marble  palaces,  that  rear 
Their  lofty  heads  where  yellow  Arno  flows. 
Have  nought  to  nourish  tyrant  with.     The  rank 
And  foulsome  weeds  shall  fill  our  courts,  and  grass 
Our  solitary  streets.     Pisa  shall  be 
One  universal  Campo  Santo  then — 
Mistress  no  more  of  states.     Ah  wretched  land! 
Ship,  without  pilot,  tost  in  raging  storms — 
Hear  how  she  calls  on  ye  who  hold  the  reins — 
'Stop,  cruel  ones — behold  your  widowed  dame — 
Come,  and  behold  her  fallen  state — all— all 
But  honour  gone.     Come,  and  behold  her  sons, 
Her  gallant  sons  in  chains — sons,  who  have  sworn 
"•'heir  freedom  ne'er  shall  cost  a  parent's  fame. 
Redeem  them  with  her  gold — take  all  she  has — 
But  saiehcr  honour — for  her  life  is  there. 
And  if  thus  desolate  she  cries  in  vain-^ 
If  duty,  love,  nought  can  compassion  move — 
Come  but  to  blush  at  the  degenerate  thought. 
That  thus  extinguishes  the  Pisan  name!' 
Grave  sirs,  it  well   becomes  your  charge,  to  think. 
Albiet  somewhat  moved — no  idle  words 
Are  these  I  speak.    When  Castro's  gone,  the  doom 
Of  Pisa  is  pronounced- — and  better  far 
It  were  to  yield  up  all  we  have;  and  save 
A  glorious  name.     For  me,  my  lord's  content 
Is  a  poor  word,  to  faintly  shadow  forth 
The  joy  that  I  shall  feel,  to  render  up 
All  the  possessions  of  my  house,  to  bring 
My  countrymen  in  honour  back,  unto 
An  honoured  land.     And  well  I  know,  that  gold, 
If  amply  tendered;  will  unloose  these  bonds." 
The   Usurper  is  founded  on  a  portion  of  the  remote 
history  of  Ireland,  sufficiently  obscure  to  admit  of  poeti- 
cal embellishment.     Cartha,  brother  to  the  king  of  Ire- 
land, murders  his  brother,  and  ascends  the  throne.  The 
only  son  of  the  murdered  king,  Prince  Mahon,   is  given 
in  charge  to  assassins  to  be  made  away  with,    but  they 
relent,  and  carry  the  boy  to  the  court  of  the   king  of 
Munster,  where  he  is  brought  up,  and  a  mutiejl  attach- 
ment formed   between    him  and  the    kin^   daughter 
Moriat.     In  process  of  time,  he    becomes  a  man,   and 
his  existence  is  revealed  to  the  Usurper,  who  demands 
him  of  his  protector,  who  refuses  to  deliver  him  up. — 
War  ensues.     Cartha  is  murdered  by  the  widow  of  the 
late  king,  who  had  formed  an  illicit  connexion  with  the 
Arch-Druid,   the  instigator  of  all  Cartha's  crimes,  and 
officiated  as  a  priestess  at  the   temple   of  the  Druids, 
ever  since  the  murder  of  her  husband.     The   party  of 
the  young  prince  prevails;  he  is  recognised  by   his  mo. 
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ther,  who  dies  of  a  wound  rr^ceived  from  a  poisoned 
dagger  of  Cartha,  while  stabbing'  liim;  the  Arcli-Druid 
kills  himsell;  thePiince  :ind  Moriat  are  married,  and 
the  piece  concludes.  There  are  some  minor  incidents, 
such  as  the  "abduction"  of  Moriat  by  Partholon,  an 
Irish  cliieflian;  her  rescue  by  Piince  Mahon,  who  kills 
Partholon;  and  a  love  affair  between  Connal,  a  friend, 
and  Elfinore,  the  sister  ol  the  Prince. 

The  followii'gpassafrts  afford  a  favourable  specimen 
of  the  blank  verse,  which  has  the  general  fault  of  a  mea- 
sured, stately  nionolony.  neither  characteristic  <if  strong 
feelings  nor  passions.  Vc  would  indeed  wish  earnestly 
to  cauiion  our  young  writers  against  this  tenr'.ency  to 
cokI,|  liigh  sounding  declHmstion,  which  is  never  ihe 
languagtr  of  naturr,  in  any  situation  or  circumstances. — 
It  is  what  Shakspeare  calls  "ihe  Cambyses'  vein,"  and 
is  admiiably  ri'liculed  by  him  in  that  prince  of  tragic 
mockery,  ancient  Pistol.  Tew  word.=,  and  simple,  con- 
stitute the  language  of  passion;  and,  in  real  life,  as  well 
as  real  tragedy,  there  should  be  some  diff'erencc  in  our 
phraseology,  in  calling  for  a  cup  of  sack,  and  in  call- 
ing for  a  horse,  when  a  kingdom  is  at  stake.  There  is 
sweetness,  tenderness,  and  simplicity,  in  the  following 
little  scene: — 

ScF.NE  UI. — A  garden  belonging  to  the  Jcing  of  Munsia-. 
Enter  Moriat  and  I-ena. 

"Moriat.  Here  let  us  pause,  and  view   the   landscape 
round. 
How  blooming  is  the  earth,  how  bright  the  heavens, 
In  this  delicious  season  of  the  year, 
When  vernal  life  breathes  freshness  o'er  the  vales! 
Midst  such  a  scene  as  this,  how  sweet  to  wander 
With  tliose  we  love,  discoursing  of  its  beauties' 

Lena.  This  is  indeed  a  sweet  romantic  spot: 
It  is  the  noble  Mahon's  favourite  haunt. 
Where  oft  he  roams  to  muse  on  love  and  thee. 
Here  oft  has  echo  caught  from  him  thy  name. 
And  many  a  tree  received  the  impression  of  it. 

Moriat.  Alas!  that  royal  youth  must  soon  depart 
T'  attempt  the  overthrow  of  the  usurper. 
Who  holds  from  him  the  kingdom  of  his  fathers. 
When  he  is  gone,  how  desolate  to  me 
Shall  be  this  place!  for  who  with  words  so  loved, 
Shall  teach  my  heart  its  beauties  to  admire." 

We  like  this  much  better  than  the   grave,  lumbering 
pomposity  of  the  following  address.     Addresses  to   se- 
nates, or  armies,  are  delic:ite  matters.     They  should  be 
full  of  point  and  spirit;  above  all  they  should  be  short. 
SCESE  I. — Jl  hall  in  the  palace  of  hx^m,  king  of  Muns- 

ler.     LiiBiii  is  seen  suirounded  by  his  chiefs,  &C.   Ma- 
hon stands  near  him. 

"Labra,  Chiefs  and  confederates,  haters  of  oppres- 
sion. 
Ye  who  have  sworn  to  pull  the  tyrant  down 
From  his  unrighteous  blood-besprinkled  throne, 
Behold  your  lawful  prince,  the  son  of  him 
Whose  father  justly  swayed  the  nation's  sceptre, 
And  reigned,  beloved  by  every  Irish  heart. 
Ye  know  the  horrid  tale  of  regicide 
And  usurpation,  which  have  stained  our  annals 
With  such  foul  deeds  as  make  us  blush  with  shame 
To  think  that  our  posterity  shall  know  them. 
Ye  know  th'  affecting  story  of  ih'  escape 
Of  this  young  prince  from  the  fell  murderer's  hands. 
And  of  his  refuge  here  until  this  hour. 
Fourteen  long  years  he  hasheen  here  concealed. 
And  educated  with  what  care  we  could, 
To  fit  him  for  the  sovereign  government 
Of  this  fair  island,  which,  for  numerous  ages. 
Has  prospered  under  his  great  ancestors. 
Now  ripe  in  years,  and  bold  in  manly  courage, 
He  calls  on  you,  his  people,  for  assistance. 
'In  your  fidelity  and  generous  zeal. 
And  in  a  cause  so  clearly  just  and  glorious, 
He  places  his  reliance;  and  fears  not 
The  guilty  power  the  tyrant  may  assemble.' 
Where  is  the  Irish  heart  of  generous  nature, 


But  will  espouse  this  noble  prince's  cause. 

Soon  as  his  patriot  standard  waves  in  air' 

The  nation  then  will  bear  him  in  full  triumph, 

Resistlessly,  to  royal  Tara's  halls, 

And  overpowering  ruin  hurl  upon 

The  heads  of  Cariha  and  his  wicked  crew, 

Now  wisdom  urges  us,  by  circumstances. 

To  press  each  passing  moment  into  service, 

For  there's  a  traitor  fled,  even  from  our  court, 

T'  inform  the  ty  rant  that  prince  Mahon  lives. 

'Iherefore,  to  meet  the  siorm  that  is  preparing, 

A  speedy  arming  is  made  necessaiy. 

Warriors!  whatsiyye?  ^Shall  we  raise  the  standard 

For  Mahon's  right,  and  our  own  liberty"' 

The  Disowned,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  is  a  translation 
from  the  French  of  Monsieur  Jouslin,  with  considerable 
alterations.  We  never  met  with  the  original,  but  the 
translation  bears  in  itself  sufficient  evidence  of  taste  and 
skill.  The  dialogue,  which  is  in  prose,  is  full  of  spirit 
and  simplicity;  tliere  is  no  waste  of  words,  and  no  idle 
declamation.  Tiie  story  is  always  getting  on,  and  the 
catastrophe  is  striking,  though  somewhat  too  painfully 
horrible.  We  have  neither  space  for  a  sketch  of  the 
plot,  nor  for  a  specimen  of  the  dialogue. 

The  Eighth  rf  January,  is  a  little  piece  in  three  acts, 
written,  as  the  author  informs  us,  "to  serve  the  occa- 
sion on  which  it  was  produced;  and  so  little  time  was 
allowed  for  its  composition,  that  it  was  sent  piecemeal 
to  the  theatre  to  be  copied."  This  would  have  been 
a  better  apology  before,  than  after  the  printing  of  the 
piece,  the  author  having  had  sufficient  lime  for  altera- 
tion and  revision.  We  presume  no  American  has  for- 
gotten what  once  happened  on  the  8th  of  January,  and 
that  the  occasion  and  the  subject  of  this  little  piece  will 
be  fully  comprehended  without  any  explanation  of 
ours. 

A  reasonable  critic,  with  only  an  ordinary  portion  of 
gall,  would  never  think  of  applying  the  severity  of 
criticism  to  a  play  written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
founded  on  events  of  the  most  recent  occurrence,  and 
numbering  living  characters  among  its  dramatis  personse. 
It  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  reconcile 
fiction  with  such  barefaced  realities;  and  all  that  the 
happiest  talent,  guided  hy  the  most  successful  effort, 
can  achieve,  is  something  that  will  successfully  appeal 
to  the  national  feeling,  on  occasion  of  patriotic  anniver- 
saries, when  the  hearts  of  the  people  are  warmed  by  the 
generous  excitement  of  the  occasion.  The  author  of 
the  Eighth  of  January  has  certainly  done  this,  and  this 
is  all  that  could  be  reasonably  expected  of  him.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  point  out  the  little  faults  of  this  dra- 
ma. We  cannot  forbear  cautioning  the  writer,  howe- 
ver, when  next  he  may  attempt  a  patriotic  piece,  for 
the  illustration  of  an  American  act  of  ht  roism,  not  to 
leave  it  doubtful  where  an  American  audience  is  to  be- 
stow its  admiration.  In  Ihe  present  instance,  the  stern 
integrity  and  sturdy  patriotism  of  honest  John  Bull,  the 
English  miller,  present  a  most  formidable  offset  to  the 
daring  gallantry  and  disinterested  heroism  of  the  sa- 
viour of  New-Orleans.  Let  us  do  full  justice  to  our 
enemies;  but  it  ever  has,  and  ever  will  be  found  imprac- 
ticable, to  please  both  sides.  We  should  be  content  to 
let  the  English  praise  themselves,  and  we  may  rest  as- 
sured they  will  never  want  praise.  Propriety,  as  well 
as  poetical  justice,  required  that  there  should  be  but 
one  incontestable  hero  of  the  piece,  and  that  he  should 
be  our  countryman.  But  our  author  can  plead  prece- 
dent. There  is  an  American  drama,  written  by  a  very 
worthy,  amiable,  and  clever  American,  on  the  subject 
of  the  capture  of  Andre,  which  is  performed  in  New- 
York  almost  every  fourth  of  July,  and  in  which  the 
whole  interest  centres  exclusively  in  Ihe  spy. 

But  there  is,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  in  this  little  piece, 
what  is  of  far  more  consequence  than  the  errorsof  inexpe- 
rience. There  is  a  good  comic  vein,  a  general  spright- 
liness  of  thought,  and  a  happy  conception  of  humorous 
sentiment  and  situation,  which  altogether  constitute  the 
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being  and  essence  of  genuine  comedy.  With  these  re- 
quisites, experience  and  practice  will  lead  to  success; 
and  we  wish  to  see  Mr.  Smith,  if  no  other  pursuit  lias 
greater  claims  upon  him,  devote  himself  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  dramatic  powers.  Where  there  is  a  founda- 
tion of  natural  talent,  time  and  perseverance  will  do 
almost  any  thing.  The  greatest  and  most  successful 
dramatic  writers  of  every  country,  have  brought  for- 
ward pieces  that  were  damned;  and  to  fail  in  produc- 
ing a  masterpiece  in  the  first  attempt,  is  no  just  ground 
for  despair.  This  morceau  is  ushered  in  by  one  of  the 
most  pleasant,  sprightly  prologues,  we  recollect  to  have 
ever  seen,  written  by  a  gemleman,  who,  if  poetical 
justice  were  properly  administered,  would  be  condemn- 
ed all  his  life  to  the  exercise  of  hir  pen. 


EXTRACT    FROM    THE    UtEMOIBS    OF    THE 

GLOUCESTER  FOX  HUNTING  CLUB. 

Foreign  gentlemen,  accustomed  to  European  fox 
and  hare  hunting,  were  occasionally  guesis  at  Glouces- 
ter. They  became  early  apprised  of  tlie  dift'erence 
between  a  dense  American  wood  or  thicket,  and  the 
ancient  forests  at  home,  destitute  of  underwood  and 
brambles,  into  which  the  eye  may  deeply  penetjate, 
and  the  hunter  ride  in  safety  and  with  speed. 

We  well  remember  an  Englishman  who  attended  one 
of  our  hunts.  He  was  elegantly  equiped  fur  a  home 
chase,  with  the  exception  ofa  new  blue  coat  and  beaver, 
instead  of  a  roundabout  and  cap.  He  wore  white  top- 
ped boots  and  spurs,  buckskin  Isreeches,  and  the  above 
described  unsuitable  hunting  h;ibiliments. 

A  red  fox  was  unkenneUed  at  a  place  called  the 
horse  heads,  four  miles  from  Gloucester;  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  after  uncoupling  the  dogs,  it  was  remark- 
ed he  was  a  good  horseman  and  rode  fearlessly.  In  the 
course  of  the  chase,  we  had  to  leap  a  five  barred  gate, 
at  the  termination  of  a  priv.ite  road,  leading  towards  a 
farm  house. 

Being  a  stranger  we  kept  him  company,  the  rest 
having  galloped  in  advance.  His  horse  was  in  the  act 
of  taking  the  leup,  when  he  imprudently  checked  him, 
and  though  it  was  taken  the  rider  u-as  unhorsed  in  a 
side  ditch.  He  was  in  an  instant  ludicrously  metamor- 
phosed, to  the  semblance  of  a  gentleman  ditcher.  As 
soon  as  his  runaway  charger  was  retaken,  the  stranger 
nothing  daunted,  remounted  afier  shaking  and  ridding 
himself  of  a  quanlum  of  dirt,  sand  and  water,  which  en- 
velloped  his  person. 

Other  mishaps  however  were  in  reserve,  before  i/ie 
death,ior  this  luckless,but  courageous  gentleman. In  pas- 
sing rapidly  through  the  wood,  the  protruding  limb  ofa 
tree  uncc-1'emoneously  severed  one  half  of  the  skirts  of 
his  blue  from  the  body,  and  shortly  after  by  another  ac- 
cident, off  went  his  indented  mud  covered  chapeau,and 
before  the  pine  thicket  was  cleared,  his  coat  was  trans- 
formed into  a  tolerable  spencer.  So  began  and  so  end- 
ed his  American  fox  hunting  expedition. 

it  afforded  much  mirth  at  the  banquet;  the  toilet  was 
unable  to  disguise  the  grotcfque. 

Candour  induced  him  to  admit  the  accident  which 
first  befel  him;  was  imputable  to  his  own  indiscretion. 

In  another  subsequent  event,  a  member  confessed 
the  fault  to  be  his,  when  the  consequence  of  holding  on 
to  the  curb  of  the  horse,  in  the  act  of  raising  to  take  the 
leap  over  a  rail  fence,  was  the  fracture  of  the  collar 
bone  and  disjointing  of  the  shoulder. 

Another,  rather  of  a  serious  character,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  protracted  confinement  under  medical  skill, 
was  produced  from  an  unfortunate  contention  between 
rider  and  horse,  in  full  gallop,  which  side  of  a  large 
oak  should  be  taken  in  the  chase. 

The  consequence  was  his  being  unhorsed  against  the 
side  of  a  tree,  to  the  frightful  scarification  of  his  right 
cheek,  and  great  injury  ofhis  cranium. 

All  the  accidents  we  ever  heard  of  in  the  Club,  and 
those  related  comprised  a  period  of  eight  years,  hap- 
pened on  account  of  the  riders  inexperience  or  pervers- 


ness,  in  substituting  his  own  misguided  will  for  that  of 
his  faithful  and  trusty  steed's. 

It  is  well  known  to  horsemen,  that  the  noble  animal, 
rarely  will  attempt  the  execution  of  any  feat,  he  is  un- 
equal to  accomplish.         '  ' 

Generally  he  may  be  trusted  with  the  confidence  of 
perfect  saftey.  The  rider  has  only  to  maintain  a  good 
horseman's  seat  in  the  saddle,  and  all  will  be  well. 

We  have  briefly  recurred  to  the  origin,  progress  and 
alas!  untimely  exit  from  existence  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient,  agreeable  and  respectable  Clubs  of  our  Coun- 
ty. It  had  numbered  upwards  of  _yf/ij/-/(tw  years  at  its 
dissolution  in  the  year  1818,  and  for  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury of  that  memorable  and  eventful  epoch  in  the 
world,  its  manly  cheerful  and  health  imparting  excer- 
cises  and  destinies  were  controlled  and  regulated,  by 
the  management  or  under  the  Presidency  of  Samuel 
Morris,  Esq.  an  original  member  and  a  genuine  gentle- 
man of  the  old  echool,  as  exemplary  and  unblemished 
in  morals,  as  he  was  zealous  but  temperate,  in  his  par- 
ticipation in,  and  discharge  of  the  generous  social  du- 
ties of  his  happy  and  protracted  life. 

The  institution  survived  the  storms  of  the  revolution. 
Though  the  enemy  invaded  and  long  possessed  its 
hunting  grounds,  it  was  renovated  by  Mr.  Morris  and  a 
few  meritorious  associates,  who  restored  it  to  its  pris- 
tine vigor  ante  bcllum,  when  the  clouds  had  been  dis- 
sipated by  the  sunshine  of  peace.  _ 

It  is  now  no  more;  even  the  ruins  of  the  extensive 
kennel  and  the  cabin  of  the  hunter,  have  .altogether 
disappeared.  Its  las!  tenant  we  believe,  has  gone  to 
his  last  tenement.  Jonas,  good  old  man  we  repeat  it, 
yet  lives  in  his  old  native  town,  a  .striking  monument 
of  vigorous,  healthful  venerable  age,  after  an  unprece- 
dented life  of  continued  active  laborious  exertion, 
strongly  exemplifying  (more  impressively  than  speech- 
es or  books  can  teach,}  the  incalculable  value  of  tern- 
per/ijice,  and  ivholesomc  exercise  blended,  in  preserving 
the  human  frame  from  a  variety  of  dire  diseases  ofa 
pulmonary  or  dyspeptic  character,and  a  train  of  i1l5,con- 
sequent  on  alile  of  luxury  and  comparative    indolence. 

The  writer  visited  him  in  December  last  a  few  miles 
from  Wnodhury.  The  last  eleven  years  have  produ- 
ced no  \  iilile  alteration  in  his  appearance,  that  peri- 
od lia\  ing  elapsed  since  seeing  him  before.  He  was  in 
the  woods  with  his  hounds  and  gun,  rabbit  hunting. — 
His  common  drink  is  water,  milk,  cider  or  beer.  He 
used  to  assert  he  was  never  intoxicated  but  once  in  his 
life,  and  then  a  trick  was  played  on  him.  When  la- 
bouring under  the  novel  effect  of  the  potation,  he  ex- 
claimed, Oh  dear,  Charley  has  murdered  me. 

The  histoiv  of  this  industrious,  humble,  and  retired 
individual,  and  the  happy  sequef  in  these  his  ripened 
years,  forms  an  instructive  lesson  and  rich  example  in 
many  respects,  to  the  young  and  .tctive  of  the  rising 
generation. 
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Chamber  of  llie  Controllers. 
PhUudelphia,  September  6,  1830. 

The  usual  summer  lemission  of  the  duties  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils  connected  with  the  public  instruc- 
tion, having  terminated,  all  the  schools  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Controllers  of  the  first  district  of 
Pennsylvania  are  again  open. 

The  great  value  of  these  seminaries  of  elementary 
education,,  is  demonstrated  by  the  pleasure  in  which 
discreet  and  worthy  parents  manifest,  in  placing  their 
offspring  under  the  culture  and  discipline  which  they 
aftbrd,,as  well  as  by  the  improvemement  in  learning 
and  general  deportment  which  those  children  exhibit, 
who  are  regular  in  attendance  at  school. 

The  Controllers  rejoice  to  observe  the  increasing  care 
which  has  lately  been  shown  in  respect  to  the  impor- 
tance of  education,  and  the  satisfaction  which  those 
most  interested  feel  with  the  means  now  liberably  pro 
vided  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  cul  ivation  of  their 
children. 
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In  all  the  sections  the  schools  are  well  attended.  In 
one  of  them  the  applicants  for  instruction  are  so  nume- 
rous as  to  have  made  it  recently  necessary  to  provide 
additional  accommodations  for  the  pupils. 

Notwithstanding  an  average  of  about^ywr  thousand 
youth  have  annually  for  the  last  twelve  years  purlaken 
of  the  benefits  of  this  institution,  it  is  sorrowful  to  know 
that  a  large  number  during  that  period  refused,  and 
still  continue  to  neglect  its  advantages.  Such  idle  and 
unrestrained  children  inevitably  imbibe  pernicious  prin- 
ciples and  acquire  depraved  habits,  and  gradually  be- 
come so  degraded  as  to  burden  and  afflict  society.  To 
prevent  these  evils  in  a  considerable  degree,  it  may  be 
in  the  power  of  benevolent  individuals  in  every  neigh- 
bourhood where  instances  exist  of  the  kind  alluded  to, 
to  induce  those  unprotected  young  person?,  by  honest 
and  kind  advice,  to  seek  through  the  iuotrumenlality  of 
good  instruction,  an  escape  from  the  miseries  which 
await  a  career  of  ignorance  and  crime. 

The  Controllers  trust  that  no  effurls  are  wanting  to 
render  the  public  instruction  adequate  to  the  judicious 
purposes  contemplated  by  the  law,  and  worthy  of  the 
cotifidence  and  support  of  the  people.  Uider  tliis 
conviction  they  most  ef.rneslly  repeat  the  invitation  often 
heretofore  given  to  their  fellow  citizens,  to  msii  and  in- 
aped  the  condition  of  the  schools . 

On  behalf  of  the  board,  ROBEKTS  VAUX, 

Attested—  President. 

T.  M.  Pettit,  Secretary. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REGISTER. 

Extract  from,  the  Meteorolngical  Register,  taken  at  the 
State  Capitol— Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
BT   William   Musgrave,  Librarian. 
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On  the  8tli  at  noon.  Thermometer  84°  the  highest; 
on  26th  in  the  morning  at  55°  the  lowest;  range  in  the 
month  29°.  On  the  19lh  evening.  Barometer,  at  29. 
80,  the  highest.  On  3d  in  morn,  at  29.34.  the  lowest; 
Range  in  the  month  00,  46. Difference  of  temperature 
on  some  davs  as  much  as  20°,  between  the  mornings  & 
noon. The  wind  was  8  days  east  of  the  Meridian,  8  days 
west  of  it,  12  days  north,  and  1  day  south.  Tlieie  were 
rain  showers  on  the  1,2,3,5,11,16,24,30.  The  heaviest 
sliowt  rs  were  on  the  1&,16,  thunder  gust.the  others  were 
but  only  sprinkling.  Although  there  were  thunder  gusts 
^c  heavy  showers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  around 
us, few  of  either  visited  Harrisbiirgh. This  month  was44° 
colder  (meantime,)  than  last  July,  and  1°  warmer  than 
August  1829.  The  month  generally,  was  hot  and  re- 
markably dry,  the  pasture  entirely  dried  up,  and  but 
little  after-swarth  will  be  cut,  there  will,  it  is  e-xpected, 
be  a  failure  of  clover  seed,  as  far  as  the  drought  has 
prevaileil. 

The  difference,  at  the  same  time  and  same  place,  be- 
tween what  are  called  good  thermometers  points  out 
the  necessity  of  further  improvement  in  the  construc- 
tion and  use  of  these  instruments.  In  my  next  1  will 
offer  my  opinion  of  what  1  think  would  be  useful. 
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We  have  received  "a  catalogue"  of  the  officers  and 
students  of  Jefferson  College,  in  Canonsburg,  and  gath- 
er from  a  glance  at  the  class  list,  that  the  institution  is 
flourishing.     The  following  is  a  statement: 

Seniors 31 

Juniors 37 

Sophomores 35 

Freshmen, 23 

Preparatory 3& 

Total 155 

The  price  of  tuition  is  25  dollars  per  annum,  and  the 
price  of  boarding  is  from  ;S1.12i  to  $1.50.  — U.  S.  Gaz. 

At  the  late  commencement  in  New-Haven,  the  de- 
gree of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  on  the  Hon.  Henbt  Bau>- 
wi.v,  of  Pittsburg,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 


SPRING  GARDEN- 

Free  white  Males 
Do  do  females 
Do  col'd  males 
Do     do  females 


-CENSUS   1830. 

5,317 

5,403 

192 

239 


11,131 
Included  in  the  above  statement  are  289  aliens,  two 
deaf  and  dumb  and  6  blind. 
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THE    REGISTER. 

SEPTEMBER  18,  1830. 


The  extract  we  insert  from  the  last  number  of  the 
American  Quarterly  Review,  is  the  only  part  of  its  con- 
tents which  directly  relates  to  Pennsylvania. As  a  domes- 
tic work  itself.we  might  indeed — altogether  consistently 
with  the  design  of  tliis  paper — transfer  to  its  columns  any 
portion  of  the  volume. 

The  doctrine  of  the  passage  quoted  touching  the  in- 
justice of  British  criticisms,  the  difficulties  which  op- 
pose modern  efforts  at  originality  of  conception,  and 
the  importance  of  our  aiming  at  the  establishment  of  a 
nationalliterature,  meets  our  hearty  concurrence.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  there  exists  a  deference  for  the 
sentiments  of  English  critics  on  the  subject  of  letters, 
equally  surprising  and  injurious.  Why  am/  regard 
should  prevail  when  the  opinions  expressed  so  fre- 
quently betray  ignorance,  spleen  and  prejudice,  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  unless  we  seek  the  reason  in  that 
principle  of  human  nature  which  induces  tlie  child  in- 
despite  of  severe  unkindness  and  pitiable  infirmity,  to 
venerate  the  parent  that  gave  it  existence.  The  colo- 
nists of  this  country  transmitted  to  their  posterity  to- 
gether with  their  attachment  to  the  parent  government 
all  their  English  preferences  and  predilections.  The 
natural  effect  of  this  was  obvious.  A  few  years  ago 
we  hardly  ventured  to  read  a  production  of  taste  or 
genius  until  it  had  received  the  approbation  of  the 
cis-altantic  reviewers.  Animadversion  was  sure  to  be 
acquiesced  in.  Ifa  few  were  willing  to  dispute  the 
judgment  of  the  censorship,  there  was  no  proper  ve- 
hicle to  give  currency  to  their  opinions.  The  cause, 
however,  having  now  discontinued,  the  effect  should 
remain  no  longer. 

This  pusillanimous  submission  to  the  partial  and  of- 
ten absurd  dicta  of  a  foreign  tribunal  is  in  miserable 
keeping  with  the  tone  of  our  political  sentiments  and 
the  independence  with  which,  on  other  subjects,  we 
confessedly  think  and  act.  A  contemptuous  disregard  of 
what  we  know  to  be  unjust,  will  achieve  more  than  a 
crouching,  ductile  subserviency.  It  is  of  importance, 
we  are  aware,  to  our  reputation  on  the  continent,  that 
the  national  mind  of  America  should  be  fairly  represent- 
ed in  England.  The  language  we  speak  being  the 
common  inheritance  of  both  nations,  the  English  are 
presumed  to  be  the  best  judges  of  our  latent  defects. — 
The  sentiments  they  may  choose  to  espouse  are  there- 
fore often  adopted  with  little  examination.  Our  intel- 
lectual fame  must  necessarily  be  influenced  by  their 
opinions.  But  sensibility  on  the  subject  is  only  intro- 
ductive  of  greater  injustice.  Witness  the  insults  upon 
Washington  Irving  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Edinburg 
Riview.  The  truth  is,  a  settled  determination  is  appa- 
parent  to  falsify  and  revile  without  stmt  or  palliation. — 
Why  a  condemnation  so  fierce  and  universal?  Why 
the  acrimony  and  heat  with  which  it  is  pronounced? — 
Does  it  arise  from  a  jealousy  too  strong  for  concealment, 
too'  rancorous  to  be  propitiated  but  by  detraction ' — 
Does  the  conviction  of  rising  and  superior  merit  so  em- 
bitter reflection,  as  to  prevent  the  consolatory  thought 


that  England  must  partake  of  the  high  renown  her  of- 
spring  is  acquiring?  Whatever  be  the  cause,  we  are 
held  up,  by  turns,  to  the  world  as  fit  subjects  for  laugh- 
able derision  and  angry  rebuke.  Morals,  manners,  pe- 
culiarities— all  are  made  objects  of  misrepresentation 
and  censure— nothing  escapes.  It  has  been  said  that 
certain  medals  and  dull  jests,  provoking  the  indignation 
of  Louis  14th  against  the  United  Provinces,  led  to  his 
famous  expedition,in  1672,which  hadnearly  occasioned 
their  ruin.  The  United  States  might  long  since  have 
invaded  the  dominions  of  Britain  for  more  dull  jests 
than  Louis  had  to  complain  of. 

Not  to  forget  entirely,  the  subject  with  which  we 
set  out,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  writer  in  the  Ame- 
rican Quarterly,  speaks  of  the  diamatic  pieces  he  re- 
views with  good  feeling  but  with  proper  qualification. 
The  authors  of  the  dramas  noticed,  are  residents  of  this 

Our  readers  will  find  in  our  paper  of  this  week  the 
semi-annual  Report  of  the  Controllers  of  the  public 
Schools  for  the  first  district  of  Pennsylvania.  We  com- 
mend it  as  an  important  document,  to  their  perusal. 
The  flourishing  condition  of  these  seminaries,  as  here 
exhibited,  affords  abundant  reasons  for  their  retaining 
the  public  confidence.  The  testimony  borne  to  their 
benign  influence  in  diffusing  intelligence  and  moral 
Vigour  among  the  interesting  objects  of  iheir  care,  must 
be  gratifying  to  the  fiiends  of  education  and  the  well 
wishers  of  our  republican  polity.  Before  projects  are 
adopted  at  once  extravagant  and  crude,  it  would  be  well 
to  compare  the  merits  of  the  proposed  plan  with  those 
of  the  prevailing  system.  The  practical  operation  of 
the  latter  has  been  tried — its  efficacy  proved  and  known 
— its  competency  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object 
for  which  it  was  designed,  admitted.  Changes  not  ren- 
dered necessary  by  existing  abuses,  are  always  to  be 
deprecated.  The  invitation  to  visit  these  schools  so 
pressingly  urged  upon  the  public  by  the  Controllers, 
show  that  nothing  is  apprehended  from  the  strictest 
scrutiny  into  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  ad- 
ministered. 

We  are  no  enemies  of  novelty  properly  recommended. 
But  in  this  state  we  mustwait  the  slow  but  sure  operations 
of  truth  through  the  medium  of  enquiry  and  experiment. 
'The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Public 
Schools'  has  already  accumulated  many  useful  facts  in 
relation  to  tt  e  state  of  our  private  seminaries,  the  effects 
of  the  present  provision  for  the  education  of  the  indi- 
gent, and  the  wants  of  the  community  in  d  ffcrent  parts 
of  the  state.  In  the  patriotism  and  talents  of  the  society 
of  which  Mr.  Roberts  Vaux  so  deservedly  distinguished 
for  his  efforts  in  this  noble  cause,  is  President,  the  pub. 
lie  have  every  reason  to  confide.  As  its  object  is  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  education  we  may  hope  that,  in  due 
time,  a  plan  will  be  matured  and  submitted  to  the  legis- 
lature. 


Piiincd  tviiy  S.\ru«DAY  MORNING  l>y  WILLIAM  F 
GEDDES,  No.  59  Locust  Street.  Philadelphia;  where,  aiid  at 
ihe  PUIiLICATION  OFFICE,  IN  FRANKLIN  PLACE,  second 
door  Uck  of  the  Post  Office,  (hack  room)  su^criptiom  ivill  be 
ihaiiklully  received.  Price  FIVE  DOLLARS,  pei  auniim,  payable 
annually  by  subscribers  residing  in  or  near  the  cily,  or  where 
there  is  an  agent.     Oiher  subscribers  pay  in  advance. 
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BIOGKAPHY  OF  THOMAS  M'KEAN. 

[Concluded  from  page  180.J 

In  1799,  Ml'.  M'Kean  was  elected  governor  of  Penn- 
sUvania.  His  election  was  the  result  of  a  warm  con- 
flict between  the  two  great  parties  which  were  then 
assuming  those  distinct  political  ranks,  into  which,  for 
many  years,  the  people  of  our  country  continued  to  be 
divided.  It  is  unnecessary  to  specify  the  political 
changes  and  occurrences  preparatory  to,  and  causing; 
bis  election  in  preference  to  his  able  and  distinguislied 
competitor — the  honorable  James  Ross.  Hia  success, 
through  what  was  termed  "the  momentum  of  Pennsyl- 
vania politics,"  paved  the  way  for  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  the  presidency;  and  during  the  whole  pe- 
•IHtd  of  that  gentleman's  administration,  the  weight  of 
Mr.  M'Kean's  opinions  and  conduct  was  directed  to 
the  upholding  of  the  principles  wliich  marked  the  poli- 
cy of  the  general  government. 

On  the  sixth  of  November,  \799,  at  a  town  meeting 
held  in  Philadelphia,  an  address  to  the  governor-elect 
was  prepared  and  adopted,  congratulating  him  on  his 
election,  as  (he  very  principles  of  republicanism  were 
involved  in  the  issue.  "In  an  integrity,"  it  said,  "which 
lias  stood  the  test  of  half  a  century,  and  in  a  firmness 
that  neither  cabal  nor  faction  has  been  able  to  shake, 
and  in  principles  wliich  stood  unmoved  amid  the  trials 
and  perils  of  a  revolution,  we  cannot  butj-'ely  with  con- 
fidence." "On  you,  sir,  not  only  the  eyes  of  republi- 
can Pennsylvania,  but  the  eyes  of  the  republicans 
throughout  the  Union,  are  fixed;  on  you,  a  momentous 
trust  has  devolved,  which  engages  all  their  attention 
and  affections,  and  it  is  with  pride,  with  honest  fride, 
we  avow  our  confidence,  that  the  chief-magistrate  of 
Pennsylvania  will  e.\hibit  to  the  Uniied  States,  an  illus 
trious  example."  To  this  address,  Mr.  M'Kean  replied 
by  stating  the  sincere  pleasure  which  it  afforded  him, 
and  tendering  his  thanks  for  the  favourable  opinion,  and 
kind  expressions,  it  contained.  He  trusted,  that  under 
his  administration,  their  happy  system  of  government, 
raised  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  people,  would,  by 
the  favour  of  God,  be  continued  inviolate;  and  that  nei- 
ther foreign  nor  domestic  eneniies,neither  intrigue, me- 
nace, nor  seductions,  should  prevail  against  it.  "The 
constitution  of  the  United  States,and  of  Pennsylvania," 
said  lie,  "shall  be  the  rule  of  my  government,  the  secu- 
rity of  persons,  properly,  liberty,  and  reputation,  my 
chiefest  care;  and  my  best  endeavours  shall  be  exerted 
to  fulfil  all  your  reasonable  and  just  expectations." 

That  the  duty  which  he  was  now  called  upon  to  per- 
form was  extremely  arduous,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  extract  of  his  letter  to  John  Dickinson,  dated 
twenty-third  June,  1800.  "Though  my  situation  in 
life  is  changed,  my  cares  remain:  I  have  never  had 
greater  employment  for  body  and  mind,  than  for  the 
last  six  months,  unless  when  I  was  president  of  con- 
gress. I  have  waded  through  a  sea  of  troubles,  and 
surmounted  my  principal  difficulties.  I  have  been 
obliged,  (though  no  hercules,)  te  ckanse  the  Jlugean 
stable,  with  little  or  no  aid;  for  I  am  my  own  minister 
and  amanuensis.  In  about  a  fortnight  more,  I  expect 
calm  seas  and  gentle  breezes,  if  the  intrigues    and  cor- 


has  more  duty  to  perform   than  the   president   of  the 
United  States,  or  any  governor  in  the  union." 

It  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the  biographer,  to  "noth- 
ing extenuate,   nor  set  down  aught  in    malice;"  to  act 
justly,  though   ruin  should   ensue.     Without  the  gui- 
dance of  this  principle,  he  is  misleading,  instead  of  in- 
structing; he  is  portraying  a  fictitious,  instead  of  a  real 
character;  and  every  defect  which  he  conceals,  or  eve- 
ry ornament   which    he   amplifies,   virtually  involves  a 
falsehood.    His  course  is  open  and  direct:  he   must  nei- 
ther turn   to  the  one  side,  to  gratify   n;itional  or  family 
feeling;  nor  to  the  other,  to  indulge  in   private  opinions 
or  prejudices.   Uninfluenced  by  personal  niotives.either 
of  fear  or  affection,  ha  ought   to   consider  his   subject 
as  attached  to  this    world  only   in  memory,  and  alike 
amenable  to  the  voice  of  posterity,   whether  his  deeds 
be  good  or  evil.     It   is,  then,   with   strict  impartiality^ 
that  allusion  is  made  to  tt>fc.party  asperity  which  mark- 
ed, in  particular,  the  period  at  which  Mr.  M'Kean's  ad- 
ministration commenced. — The   principle   of  removing 
from  office  all  those  of  opposite  political  views,  whethel' 
their  station  be  high  or  low,  and   however   well   quali- 
fied, honest,  and  active,  they  may  be,  may    be   founded 
in  party  policy,  but  not  in    justice.     Patriotic  motives 
can  have  no  agency  in  loading  with  reproach,  and   de- 
truding  from    office,  upright,  and  (according  to  their 
views,)  honest,  politicians  of  a  particular  party,  as  meft 
unworthy  to  partake  of  the  honours,  or  even  to  eat  the 
bread,  of  their  country. — The  triumph  of  parly  is  every 
where  the  same;  and  every  where  it  is  indulged  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  natural  justice,  and  in  a  manner,  more 
or  less  despotic  and  vindictive,  according  to  the  precur* 
sory  excitement,  and  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  success. 
But  without  particularising,  when  the  power  of  parties 
undergoes  a  revolution,  whereby  the  weakest  becomes 
the  strongest,  is  that  change,  of  itself,  a  sufficient   and 
equitable  cause  for  indiscriminately  involving  the  whole 
of  the  defeated  parly  in  one  general  proscription.'     Oil 
such  occasions,  are  the  possessions  of  the  vanquished, 
however  honorably  acquired  and  honestly  maintained, 
to  be,  in  the  true  spirit  of  tlie  feudal  system,    inexora- 
bly parcelled   out  among  the  champions  of  the  victori- 
ous leader'     As,  among  the    holders  of  office,  in  the 
words  of  a  celebrated  character,  "few  die,  and  nonft 
resign,"  is  nothing  left  but  to  cashier  them'     And  whst 
sophistry  can  attempt"  to  justify  acts  by  which   helpless 
families  are  at  once  reduced  to  indigence,  stripped   of 
their  subsistence,  and  driven  from  their  homes,  not   be- 
cause the  heads  of  them  have  not  faithfully  and  honest- 
ly discharged  the  duties  of  their  trusts,  but  because  they 
do  not  hold  precisely  the  same  political  sentiments  with 
the  new  parly  in  power;  however  they  may,  at  the  same 
lime,  accord  in  the    broad  principles  of  national  liberty, 
and  love  of  country. 

The  general  truth  of  these  observations  will  probably 
not  be  denied  by  any  one,  and  the  following  remarks 
of  Mr.  M'Kean  to  Mr.  Jefferson  contain  no  apology, 
and  profess  to  contain  no  reason  for  the  removal  from 
office,  tt'i'Mou^  distinction,  of  those,  who  served  under 
previous  administrations;  indeed,  we  find  that,  severe 
as  his  detrusions  were  they  were  not,  at  the  same  time, 
'  idiscriininntc.     They   who  will  not  acquiesce   in  the 


ruptiuns  of  British  rulers  do  not  create  a  new  agitatien    justice  of  censure  on  his  conduct  upon   this  occasion, 

of  the  wavesand  winds.     A  goyernoc  of  Penn>i)lvania  I  may,  with  much  plausibility,  be  disposed  to  urge  that. 

Vol.  VI.  25  if  at  the  commencement  of  his  administration,  he  found 
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in  office  men  that  bad  been  Jistinguishcd,  in  the  previ- 
ous contest,  by  intemperate  and  bitter  hostility,  towards 
him  and  his  friends,  it  might  have  been  honestly  consi- 
dered as  indispensable  to  the  smooth,  just,  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  wheels  of  government,  and  as  a  mark 
of  proper  respect  for  the  clearly  expressed  will  of  the 
people,  whose  sovereignty  he  acknowledged^  that  he 
should  supply  those  offices  with  others  who,  instead  of 
counteracting  and  embarassing  the  efforts  of  his  admin- 
istration, would  promote  and  assist  his  endeavours  to 
discharge  his  important  official  duties.  And  the  force 
of  this  reasoning  is  not  diminished,  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  fact,  that  after  his  administration  became  once  set- 
tled on  a  firm  basis,  he  exhibited  the  same  determina- 
tion in  selecting  men  distinguished  for  their  merit, 
without  regard  to  party  politics,  as  he  bad  displayed,  in 
times  of  higher  party  excitement,in  preferring  political 
friends,  to  political  enemies.  This  spirit  was  illustrated 
in  a  particular  manner,  in  many  judicial  appointments, 
and  especially  in  twice  choosing  for  the  dignified  sta- 
tion of  chief  justice  of  the  state,  gentlemen  whose  poli- 
tical feelings  and  associations  were  adverse  to  his  own, 
but  whose  professional  and  personal  characters  render- 
ed them  worthy  of  elevated  public  trusts. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  dated  tenth  January,  1801, 
alluding  to  his  removal  of  many  political  opponents 
from  office  at  the  time  of  his  being  chosen  governor,  he 
observes,  "it  is,  at  least,  imprudent  to  foster  spies  con- 
tinually about  oneself.  1  am  only  sony  that  I  did  not 
displace  ten  or  eleven  more;  for  it  is  not  right  to  put  a 
dagger  in  the  hands  of  an  assassin."  On  the  twentieth 
of  July,  1801,  he  addressed  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  avowedly  as  the  agent  of  certain  members  of 
the  ruling  party,  in  Delaware,  relative  to  their  political 
affairs,  and  to  the  individuals  who  had  received  and 
held  offices  under  the  previous,  or  Adams,  administra- 
tion: "It  appears,"  he  observes,  "that  the  anti-repub- 
licans, even  those  in  office,  are  as  hostile  as  ever,  though 
not  so  insolent.  1  o  overcome  them  they  must  be  sha- 
ven, for  in  their  offices,  (like  Sampson's  hair-locks,) 
their  great  strength  lieth:  their  disposition  for  mischief 
may  remain,  but  the  power  of  doing  it  will  be  gone.  It 
is  out  of  the  common  order  of  nature,  to  prefer  ene- 
mies to  friends;  the  dcspisers  of  the  people  should  not 
be  their  rulers,  nor  men  be  vested  with  authority,  in  a 
government  which  they  wish  to  destroy.  A  dagger 
ought  not  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  an  assassin. — Say- 
ings of  this  import  are  in  the  mouths  of  every  body;  and 
self-preservation  seems  to  demand  some  attention  to 
them." 

But  it  is  probable  that  no  pubiic  man  of  this  country 
excepting  Washington,  so  deeply  involved  in  public  af- 
fairs as  Mr.  M'Kean,  has  ever  kept  himself  free  from 
some  portion  of  political  intemperarice^some  manifes- 
tations of  party  passion  and  prejudice.  Such  moreo- 
ver, is  the  nature  of  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  respect  to  the  powers  of  its  governor,  that  party 
spirit  will  be  roused,  and  the  feelings  of  individuals,  go- 
verned by  personal  inierest,  will  be  exhibi^d,  during 
every  administration.  Personal  feelings  of  hope  or  dis- 
appointment, doubtless  created  for  Mr.  M'Kean  many 
enemies;  yet  during  the  whole  constitutional  period  of 
nine  years  the  majority  of  the  people  were  with  him; 
»nd,  at  the  present  day,  when  the  party  asperities  and 
bickerings  of  the  times  are,  in  some  measure  forgot- 
ten, it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  admin  stration,  in  a 
general  view,  was  marked  by  uncommon  ability,  and 
with  great  benefit  to  the  state. — His  messages  to  the 
different    legislative  assemblies,    are  characterized  by 

peculiar  eloquence  and  force  of  language,  and  are  re- 
plete with  sound  maxims  of  political  wisdom;  and  clear 
practical  views  of  the  policy  of  government. 

In  the  years  1807  and  1808,  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
-was  made  to  impeach  him,  as  governor,  originating  from 

party  malice,  and  the  exasperation  ofdesigtiingandam- 

bitious  individuals,  who  found  him  too  independent  to 
submit  to  their  superintendence  in  public  alfairs.     Se- 


veral petitions  from  a  number  of  the  citizens  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Philadelphia,  were  presented  to  the  leg- 
islature, in  the  beginning  of  1807,  piaying  an  inquiry 
into  the  official  conduct  of  the  governor.  A  committee 
was  accordiiigly  appointed  for  that  purpose,  with  direc- 
tions to  report  whether  he  had  so  acted  in  his  official 
capacity,  as  to  require  the  interposition  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  house.  This  committee,  after  a 
short  investigation,  reported, 

"I.  That  the  governor  did  premeditatedly,  wantonly, 
unjustly,  and  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
the  constitution,  render  void  the  late  election,  (in 
1806,)  of  a  sjieriff  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

"JI.  That  he  usurped  a  judicial  authority,  in  issuing 
a  warrant  for  the'arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Joseph  Ca- 
brera; and  interfered  in  favour  of  a'convict  for  forgery, 
in  defiance  of  the  law,  and  contrary  to  the  wholesome 
regulation.'!  of  the  prison  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  safety 
of  the  citizens. 

"III.  That,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  constitution,  and  in  violation  of  it,  did  he  appoint 
Dr.  George  Buchannan,  lazaretto-physician  of  the  port 
of  Philadelphia. 

"IV.  That  under  a  precedent,  acknowledged  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  con- 
trary to  the  express  letter  of  the  constitution,  did  he 
sutler  his  name  to  be  stamped  upon  olank  patents,  war- 
rants on  the  treasuiy,  and  other  public  official  papdM^ 
and  that  too  out  of  his  presence. 

"V.  That,  contrary  to  law,  did  he  supersede  Dr. 
James  Reynolds  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  health. 

"VI.  That.contrary  to  the  obligations  of  duty,and  the 
injunctions  of  the  constitution,  did  he  offer  and  autho- 
rise overtures  to  be  made  to  discontinue  two  actions  of 
the  commonwealth  against  William  Duaneard  his  surety 
for  an  alledged  forfeiture  of  two  recognizances  of  one 
thousand  dollais  each,  on  condition  that  William  Duane 
would  discontinue  civil  actions  against  his  son,  JoSt-ph 
B.  M'Ke;in,  and  others,  for  damages  for  a  murderous  as- 
sault committed  by  Joseph  B.  M'Kean  and  others,  on 
William  Uuane." 
The  veiy  terms  of  the  report  would  indicate  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  framed,  even  were  it  not  known  that 
one  of  the  committee,  at  least,  was  a  principal  agitator 
(if  the  impeachment,  and  intemperately  attached  tothe 
disappointed  party,  which  was  labouring,  unguibus,  et 
robtro,  to  disgrace  and  degrade  the  governor.  "From 
even  this  limited  inquiiy,"  say  they,  "the  committee 
are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  governor  considers 
the  constitution  and  the  jaws,  as  mere  instruments  of 
executive  convenience,andof  so  ductile  a  character  as  to 
be  moulded  into  any  shape  at  the  suggestion  of  passion 
ambition,  or  interest."  The  avoidance  of  an  election, 
under  such  circumstances,  furnishes  a  melancholy  testi- 
monial of  the  insecurity  of  our  rights,  under  the  admin- 
istration ofthe  present  executive  magistrate."  "The 
rights  ofthe  people  of  the  citv*  and  lounty  of  Phila- 
delphia have  been  grossly  trifitd  with,  and  scarcely  a 
veil  of  the  texture  of  a  cobweb  has  been  thrown  over 
the  unjust  judgment  of  the  governor,  to  render  void 
their  election  and  their  choice."  "But  what  will  be 
said  when  the  stupendous  injustice  is  made  known,  that 
the  governor  deducted  four  votes  from  the  poll  of 
judge  Wolbert,  which  the  witnesses  themselves,  upon 
oatb,declared  they  had  given  to  William  T.Donaldson!" 
"The  committee  would  here  ask,  what  security  have 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  for  their  rights,  should  such 
proceedings  pass  unpunished'"  "A  favourite  and  pro- 
fligate sheriff  may  continue  in  office  as  long  as  a  gover- 
nor holds  his  place,  and  the  incumbent  will  remain  the 
pander  of  an  executive  appetite  or  vengeance."  "The 
compromise  offered  by  the  governor  to  William  Duane, 
s   of  a  character  truly  dark  and  alarming.     The  out- 


•Every  member  present  from  the  city  voted  in  favour 
of  Governor  M'Kean. 
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rage  committed  upon  Mr.  Duane  transcends  any  thing' 
in  baseness  and  barbarity,  ever  perpetrated  aniong  us 
by  men  pretending  to  the  honour  of  a  soldiei-.  After 
having  beaten  and  bruised  him  until  he  was  hfeless, 
they  raised  him  from  the  earth  on  which  he  was  pros- 
trate, that  one  of  them  mig-ht  again  knock  liim  down; 
and  these  heroes  of  our  constitution  and  laws,  finished 
their  murderous  assault,  by  wliipping  the  insensible 
body  of  a  man,  tliat  Ihey  had  rendered  lifeless  by  pre- 
vious barbarity." — Finally,  "under  a  sense  of  imperious 
duty,  and  the  solemnity  of  the  obligation  under  which 
they  acted  as  representatives  of  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  from  a  conscientious  conviction,"  the  com- 
mittee reported  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  Thomas  M'Kean,  governor  of  this 
commonwealth,  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours." 

Had  this  report  not  savoured  so  strongly  of  partiali- 
ty; had  its  language  been  more  temperate  and  dignified, 
its  conclusions  less  rigorous  and  authoritative,  it  would 
have  argued  a  better  cause.  On  Thursday,  the  eighth 
of  December,  18U7,  the  resolution  reported  by  the 
committee  being  under  consideration,  a  motion  was 
made  by  the  honourable  John  Sergeant,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Biddle,  (both  members  from  Philadelphia,)  to 
postpone  the  further  consideration  thereof  untd  the  se- 
cond Monday  in  January,  1808:  the  aj'es  and  nayes  be- 
ing called,  tJiere  was  an  equal  number  of  votes,  and  the 
motion  failed.  On  the  fifteenth  of  January,  Mr.  Shew- 
ell,  one  of  the  committee  which  submitted  the  resolu- 
tion, called  for  its  consideration:  the  votes  being  equal- 
ly divided,  the  question  was  not  carried.  On  the  twen- 
ty-seventh of  January,  Mr.  Shewell  renewed  his  motion 
for  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution, 
which  then  prevailed.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  these 
motions  proceeded  from  the  party  friendly  to  go- 
vernor M'Kean,  and  who  were  anxious  to  determine  the 
invalidity  of  the  charges. 

The  resolution  was  now  fairly  before  the  house;  and 
the  result  which  awaited  the  consideration  of  it,  little 
accorded  with  the  plea5ant  and  confident  anticipations 
of  a  majority  of  the  select  committee  who  gave  it  birth. 
"The  committee,"  said  they,  **deem  it  supei'fluous  to 
sustain  the  resolution  which  is  submitted,  by  an  appeal 
to  the  patriotism  or  tiie  intelligence  of  the  house.  7'hey 
are  aware  lliat  ihey  are  anlicipa/ed  by  its  judgment  and 
Us  integrity.  The  facts  speaks  so  loudly  for  themselves, 
that  the  feeble  voice  of  the  committee  cannot  be  raised 
to  reach  their  tone.  Justice,  and  the  public  welfare. 
demand  punishment.  Do  we  desire  to  preserve  our 
constitution  in  its  letter  and  its  spirit' — then  punish  the 
infractor  of  it.  Do  we  desire  the  .government  of  laws, 
instead  of  that  of  the  will  of  a  public  functionary } — then 
make  him  amenable  to  justice,  who  dares  to  substitute 
his  will  for  that  of  the  laws.  Do  we  desire  to  preserve 
our  republican  institutions? — then  permit  no  man  to 
trample  upon  them  with  impunity.  Do  we  hold  the 
right  of  electing  our  public  functionaries  to  be  the  es- 
sence of  free  government,  and  its  exercise  to  be  dear 
to  the  freemen  of  Pennsylvania' — then  render  him 
constitutionally  accountable,  who,  by  an  arbitrary  /iat 
has  laid  it  prostrate.  Do  we  consider  virtue  as  the  vi- 
tal principle  of  republican  government' — then  (lunish 
the  officer  who  attacks  republican  virtue  in  her  citadel; 
who,  in  disregard  of  public  sentiment  and  public  duty, 
and  in  defiance  of  solemn  obligation,  treats  the  people 
as  his  patrimony,  and  their  rights  as  his  inheritance." 
Now,whether  the  legislature  possessed  less  "judgment" 
and  "integrity"  than  the  committee  were  aware  of,  or 
whether  less  value  was  placed  on  this  long,  pompous, 
and  inflated  tirade  of  queries,  and  deductions,  than  it 
deserved,  it  did  not  at  all  alter  the  decision  of  the  house, 
which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Porter,  seconded  by  Mr.Shcw- 
ell,  indefinately  postponed  the  further  consideration 
of  the  subject,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  January, 
1808. 

On  the  next  day,  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth 


presented  a  replication  from  the  governor,  relative  to 
the  charges  exhibited  against  him  by  the  committee, 
which,  being  read,  Mr.  Sergeant  inquired  whether  the 
communication  would  be  inserted  on  the  journal'  A 
variety  of  objections  being  made  to  this  measure,  a  mo- 
tion was  made  by  Mr.  Sergeant,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Ingham,  that  the  message  be  inserted  at  large  on  the 
journal:  on  the  question  being  taken,  it  was  determined 
in  the  affirmative. 

The  defence  of  Mr.  M'Kean  offers  a  bright  contrast 
to  the  report  of  his  accusers;  and  we  cannot  refrain  from 
extracting  its  exordium,  as  an  evidence  of  the  dignity 
with  which  he  repelled  unestablished  denunciations,  of 
the  moderation  and  magnanimity  which  he  displayed 
throughout  the  replication,  and  of  the  self-command 
and  respect,  which  forbade  him  to  descend  to  tlie  lan- 
guage of  his  enemies.  "A  long  and  dangerous  illness," 
he  begins,  "the  sympathy  A)f  friends,  and  the  advice  of 
physicians,  deprived  me  of  an  opportunity  to  peruse 
the  journal,  or  to  have  the  least  knowledge,  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  relation  toan  impeachment  of  my  official 
conduct,  for  more  than  a  month  after  the  termination  of 
the  last  session  of  the  general  assemblj'.  And,  since 
that  period,  a  proper  respect  for  the  exercise  of  consti- 
tutional powers  has  restrained  every  disposition,  on  my 
part,  to  answer  the  charges  which  have  been  exhibited 
against  me,  while  those  charges  continued  a  subject  of 
deliberation.  But  the  delicacy,  which  has  thus  recog- 
nized your  constitutional  jurisdiction,  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  absorb  every  consideration  that  is  due  to  my 
own  fame,  to  the  feelings  of  my  family,  and  to  the 
opinion  of  the  world.  The  accusation,  though  not  con- 
firmed by  the  ultimate  vot«  of  the  house,  has  been  de- 
liberately framed,  has  been  openly  discussed,  and  will 
pass, limong  the  legislative  records,  into  the  hands  of 
our  constituents,  and  our  posterity,  with  all  its  concom- 
itant semblance  of  proof,  and  asperity  of  animadversion. 
The  decision,  that  expresses  your  renunciation  of  the 
impeachment,  affects  me,  indeed,  \;ith  its  justice  and 
its  independence;  but  it  is  a  decision  which  precludes 
the  employment  of  the  regular  means  of  defence,  be- 
fore a  competent  tribunal,  and,  therefore,  compels  me, 
for  the  purposes  of  vindication,  to  claim  a  page  in  the 
same  volume  that  serves  to  perpetuate  against  me  the 
imputation  of  official  crimes  and  misdemeanours.  It 
is  incompatible;  gentlemen,  with  my  view  of  the  solem- 
nity of  the  occasion,  to  descend  to  the  language  of  in- 
vective or  complaint.  By  exposing  the  depravity  of 
other  men,  I  should  do  little  to  demonstrate  my  own 
innocence;  and  an  expression  of  sensibility,  at  any  per- 
sonal indignity  that  has  been  inflicted,  might  he  con- 
strued into  an  encroachment  upon  the  freedom  of  leg- 
islative debate.  )5ut  the  tenor  of  my  public  and  pri- 
vate life,  will,  1  hope,  be  sufficient  to  repel  every  vague 
and  declamatory  aspersion.  The  discernment  of  our 
constituents  will  readily  detect  any  latent  motive  of 
hatred  and  malice.  The  justice  of  the  legislature  up- 
holds an  ample  shield  against  the  spirit  of  persecution; 
and  the  conscious  rectitude  of  my  own  miml  will  yield 
a  lasting  consolation,  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  ef  pop- 
ular favoiu*  and  applause."  "That  I  may  have  erred  in 
judgment;  that  I  may  have  been  mistaken  in  my  gene- 
ral views  of  public  policy,  and  that  I  may  have  been  de- 
ceived by  the  objects  of  executive  confidence,  or  be- 
nevolence, 1  am  not  so  vain,  nor  so  credulous,  as  to  de- 
ny; though,  in  the  present  instance,  1  am  still  without 
the  proof  and  without  the  belief: — hut  the  firmandfear- 
less  position  which  1  take,  invites  the  strictest  scrutiny, 
upon  a  fair  exposition  of  our  constitution  and  laws,  into 
the  sincerity  and  truth  of  the  general  answer  given  to 
my  accusers, — thai  no  act  of  my  public  life  was  ever  done 
from  a  corrupt  motive;  nor  without  a  deliberate  opinion 
thai  the  act  was  lawful  and  proper  in  itself."  >Ir.  M' 
Kean  then  proceeds,  in  a  circumstantial  and  irrefuta- 
ble manner,  separately  to  repel  the  charges  of  the  com- 
mittee; and  triumphantly  to  vindicate  his  character,  in 
every   particular,   Ironi   the  aspersions   with  which    it 
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liatl  been  assailed.     This  replicalion   comprehends   a  |  it,  you  thought  "a  minislerof  grace;"  I  fully   believed 
very  learned   and  masterly  disquisition  upon  many  of  lit  to  be   "a  goblin  damned."     Hence,  all  the  estiarge- 


the  constitutional  powers  and  duties  of  the  executive, 
and  upon  repeated  reference  to  it,  it  has  been  found  to 
bear  the  cautious  scrutiny  of  unimpassioned  judgment, 
and  to  furnish  a  safe,  a  clear,  and  a  useful  guide  in  the 
elucidation  of  cases  involving  points  similar  to  those 
which  he  professes  to  discuss. 

Thus  terminated  a  transaction,  which,  through  the 
baleful  and  exterminating  spirit  of  party,  threatened  to 
overshadow  the  closing  career  of  a  patriot  whose  life 
had,  during  half  a  century,  been  devoted  to  the  pubhc 
service.  As  a  party  measure,  the  delay  in  its  decision, 
the  cx-parte  report  of  the  committee,  and  the  small 
majority  opposed  to  an  impeachment,  can  afford  no 
just  rule  of  judgment,  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the 
case,  because  inter  fadiones  leges  silent  Those  acquaint- 
ed with  the  relative  local  politics,    may  gain  some 


ment  between  us,  that  1  know,  or  ever  suspected.  There 
is  no  reason  that  this  should  now  keep  us  asunder,  for 
I  presume  there  can  be  little  difl'erence  of  opinion,  at 
present,  upon  this  subject.  When  Pultney  accepted  a 
peerage,  some  droll  wit  wrote 

'Of  all  the  patriot  things  that  Pultney  writ, 
The  earl  of  Bath  confutes  them  every  bit.' 
We  may  now  say, 

Of  all  the  glorious  things  French  patriots  writ, 
The  Emperor  confutes  them  every  bit." 
In  another  communication,  Mr.  Adams  remarked,  that 
the  most  unaccountable  phenomenon  he  ever  beheld, 
during  the  seventy-seven  years  that  he  had  lived,  was 
to  see  men  of  the  most  extensive  knowledge,  and  deep- 
est reflection,  entertain,  for  a  moment,  an  opinion  that 
a  democratical  republic  could  be  erected  in  a  nation  of 


sight  into  the  matter,  from  the  fact,  tliatwiiilo  the  whole  five  and  twenty  millions  of  people,  four  and  twenty 
delegation  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia  were  opposed  millions  and  five  hundred  thousand  of  whom,  could  nei 
to  the  impeachment,  all  the  members  from  the  county 
supported  it.  And  it  was  in  proof  before  the  house  of 
representatives,  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
who  was  a  prominent  and  zealous  witness,  and  the  sur- 
ety of  William  Duane,  threatened,  in  terms  indicating 
animosity  and  passion,  that  "he  would  pursue  the  gover- 
nor to  the  grave." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1803,  he  was  strongly 
solicited  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States.  On  the  fourteenth  of 
October,  Alexander  James  Dallas,  Esq.  thus  addressed 
him  on  the  subject:  "I  have  been  requested,  by  se- 
veral of  our  friends,  to  bear  with  me,  (to  Washington,) 
your  sentiments  as  to  the  office  of  vice-president.  Your 
name  has  been  most  honorably  mentioned  on  the  occa- 
sion. Pray  write  to  me,  in  perfect  confidence,  and 
address  your  letter  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  at  Wash- 
ington. Accustomed  as  1  have  been,  for  many  years, 
to  wish  every  thing  that  can  promote  your  happiness, 
or  reputation,  it  would  give  me  pain  to  find  that,  in  this 
instance,  your  disposition  should  lead  you  to  the  federal 
scene,  as  I  do  not  believe  there  exists  another  man  in 
Pennsylvania,  to  whom,  at  this  period,  the  real  interests 
of  the  state  can  be  safely  confided.  But  your  choice 
will  entirely  govern  my  opinions  and  exertions."  Mr. 
M'Kean  declined  this  honour,  both  on  public  and  pri- 
vate consideration. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
French  Revolution  excited  much  interest  in  America. 
At  its  commencement,  indeed,  it  was  very  universally 
and  justly  admired;  and  almost  every  friend  of  rational 
freedom  rejoiced  when  the  bastile  was  destroyed,  at 
the  approaching  emancipation  of  the  people.  But 
when  public  order  and  equitable  principles  yielded  to 
the  bloody  and  lawless  sway  of  demagogues  and  ruf- 
fians, nothing  but  irrelevant  motives,  and  extraneous 
pursuits,  could  have  made  our  citizens  endure  the  un- 
exampled profligacy,  insolence,  and  barbarity,  of  the 
then  ruling  powers  of  France.  Mr.  M'Kean,  naturally 
and  conscientiously,  imbibed  strong  prepossessions  in 
favour  of  French  liberty,  in  conjunction  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  parly  to  which  he  was  attached.  Many 
years  after  his  retirement  from  publiclife,  an  interesting 
correspondence  on  this  subject,  took  place  between 
him  and  the  honourable  John  Adams,  who  had,  from 
the  outset,  viewed  the  revolution  in  France  with  a  pro- 
phetic eye.  On  the  second  of  June,  1812,  Mr.  Adams, 
thus  opened  the  subject:  "Nearly  thirty-eight  years 
ago,  our  friendship  cnmmenced.  It  has  never  been  in- 
terrupted, to  my  knowledge,  but  by  one  event.  Among 
all  the  gentlemen  with  whom  J  have  acted  and  lived  in 
the  world,  I  know  not  any  two,  who  have  more  uniform- 
ly agreed  in  sentiment  upon  political  principles,  forms 
of  government,  and  national  policy,  than  you  and  I 
have  done,  except  upon  onegre.it  subject;  a  most  im- 
portant and  momentous  one  to  be  sure:  that  subject  was 
the  French  rewhitiu7i.     This,  at  tlie  first  appearance  of 


ther  write  nor  read. 

Mr.  M'Kean,  in  reply,  fully  realized  the  expectations 
of  his  correspondent,  as  to  the  congeniality  of  their 
sentiments.  In  relation  to  their  co-operation  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  he  remarks,  "I  declare,  with  pleasure,  and 
also  with  pride,  that  I  embraced  the  political  sentiments 
of  none,  with  more  satisfaction,  (being  congenial  with 
my  own,)  than  yours;  nor  do  I  recollect  a  single  question 
on  which  we  differed.  It  is  true,  I  was  a  friend  to  the 
revolution  in  France,  from  the  assembly  of  the  notables 
(1787)  until  the  king  was  decapitated,  (1794;)  which  I 
deemed  not  only  a  very  atrocious,  but  an  absurd  act. 
After  that,  I  remained  in  a  kind  of  apathy,  with  regard 
to  the  leaders  of  the  different  parties,  until  I  clearly 
perceived  that  that  nation  was  then  incapable  of  being 
ruled  by  a  popular  government;  and  when  a  few,  and 
afterwards,  an  individual,  assumed  despotic  sway  over 
them,  I  thought  llieni  in  a  situation  belter  than  under 
the  government  of  a  mob;  for  I  would  prefer  any  kind 
of  government  to  such  a  state;— even  a  tyranny  to  an- 
archy. On  this  subject,  then,  I  io  not  conceive  we 
differed  widely.  I  do  assure  you,  that  I  venerate  our 
early  friendship,  and  am  happy  in  a  continuance  of  it." 
.^gain:  "I  decidedly  think  with  you  that  a  democratic 
form  of  government  in  France,  in  the  present  age,  was 
preposterous." 

Mr.  M'Kean,  having  served  as  governor  during  the 
constitutional  period  of  nine  years,  retired,  at  theclose 
of  the  year  1808,  from  the  cares  of  a  long  life,  faithfully, 
ably,  and  successfully  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try; and,  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  enjoyed,  in  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  science  and  literature,  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  well-earned  and  honourable  fame.  In  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  dated  in  June,  1812,  he  remarks, 
"Three  years  ago  1  .shook  hands  with  the  world,  and  we 
said  farewell  to  each  other:  the  toys  and  rattles  of  child- 
hood would,  in  a  few  years  more,  be,  prob  ibly,  as  suita- 
able  to  me,  as  office,honour  or  wealth:  but  (thank  God,) 
the  fiiculties  of  my  mind  are,  as  yet,  little,  if  any  thing 
impaired,  and  my  .affections  and  friendships  remain  un. 
sliaken.  Since  my  exemption  from  official  and  profes- 
sion.al  duties,  I  have  enjoyed  a  tranqviiUity,  never  (dur- 
ing a  long,  protracted  life,)  heretofure  experienced; 
and  my  health  and  comforts  are  sufficient  for  a  moderate 
man." 

We  ought  not,  however,  to  omit  an  incident  which 
occurred  after  the  date  of  the  above  letter,  inasmuch  as 
it  exhibits  a  gratifying  in.stance  of  the  manifestation  of 
public  respect  for  a  venerable  sage,  and  displays  the 
vigour  of  intellect,  and  the  energy  of  patriotism,  in  a 
man  of  the  age  of  eig-hty  years,  whose  younger  days 
had  been,  in  trying  times,  devoted  to  his  country.  In 
the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia, coiisidering  themselves  in  a  situation  of  perfect  se- 
curity, made  no  preparations  for  protection  and  defence, 
until,  in  the  month  of  August,  1814,  their  slumbering 
feelings  were  aroused  by  the  landing  of  a  British   army 
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on  our  shores,  and  j^s  near  approach  to  the  c'lty  of 
Washington.  A  number  of  the  most  influential  cilizens 
agreed  at  once  lo  call  a  town-meeting,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twenty-sixth  of  Aiiffust,  a  ft-w  hours  before' 
the  account  of  the  capture  of  Washington  reached  I'hi- 
ladelphia,  a  very  large  assemblage  of  citizens  was  con- 
vened in  the  s\ate  house  square.  Mr.  M'Kean  hnd  been 
particularly  desired  to  attend,  and  on  Ids  appearing 
once  more  among  his  countrymen,  on  a  public  occa- 
sion, he  was  greeted  with  profound  respect  and  atten- 
tion, and  was  unanimously  called  to  take  the  chair.  Ne- 
ver, since  the  revolutionary  period,  had  a  public  meet- 
ing been  held  in  Philadelphia  on  so  momentous  a  busi- 
ness, and  never,  since  tlie  same  period,  had  an  occasion 
existed  which  demanded  more  promptness  and  decision 
of  action.  The  enemy  was  already  on  our  soil,  and  no 
man,  whether  among  tlie  boldest  or  the  most  cauUous, 
had  any  reason  to  believe  that  Philadelphia  would  ndt, 
in  a  very  few  days  be  the  object  of  attack.  The  meet- 
ing, coTfected  at  the  very  place,  where,  in  177C,  the 
declaration  of  independence  had  been  proclaimed,  pro- 
ceeded to  its  business  with  great  order.  No  noisy  dema- 
gogues attempted  to  control  its  operations,  or  to  create 
excitement  by  inflammatory  liarangues.  The  venerable 
chairman  alone  addressed  it,  and  in  a  few  brief  sentences 
delivered  wilh  the  dignity  and  emphasis  of  his  former 
days,  touched  the  spirit  that  needed  only  to  be  aw:iken- 
ed.  The  meeting,  without  waste  of  time,  and  without 
useless  discussion,  took  the  measures  which  tiie  crisis 
demanded,  and  the  city  was  in  a  short  time  placed  in  a 
condition  to  repel  the  attack  of  any  force  which  tiie 
enemy  could  then  bring  against  it.  A  journalist  of  the 
times  made  the  following  observations,  in  reference  to 
this  meeting. 

"It  will  he  remarked,  that  the  proceec?ings  of  the 
town-meeting  held  yesterday,  do  not  comprehend  any 
very  particular  expression  of  sentiment  on  general 
principles.  Let  it  not  tlierefore  be  supposed  that  the 
meeting  showed  any  indifference  relative  to  the  ques- 
tions involving  the  destinies  of  the  nation.  There  are 
no  printed  resolutions  of  devotion  to  country,  because, 
as  Governor  M'Kean  well  said,  'this  is  not  a  time  for 
speaking,  but  a  time  for  acting;' — there  are  no  declara- 
tions of  oblivion  of  the  past,  because,  as  governor  M' 
Kean  also  said,  'We  have  now  nothing  to  do  with  the 
past,  we  must  only  think  of  the  present  and  the  future;' 
neither  are  there  any  resolutioiw  to  supyitess  party  con- 
tention.s,  because,  as  governor  M'Kean  also  told  the 
meeting,  'there  are  now  but  two  parties,  our  country 
and  its  invaders." 

During  the  whole  of  his  career,  Mr.  M'Kean  was  re- 
markable for  the  most  unbending  integrity  of  character. 
He  possessed  a  qualification  which  has  been  justly  no- 
ticed, as  a  distinguished  trait  in  the  character  of  Wash- 
ington;— a  determination  lo  do  what  he  thought  best  for 
the  interest  of  the  state,  without  regard  to  the  chmour 
of  ignorance  or  of  discontent.  Independent  of  the 
opinion  wliich  the  narrow-minded,  but  self-sufficient, 
might  please  to  adopt  with  regard  to  him,  he  was  will- 
ing to  be  judged  by  the  consequences  of  his  actions, 
however  remote  those  consequences  might  be. 

The  following  letters  embrace  valuable  and  honoura- 
ble testimonials,  from  men  who  participated  wilh  Mr. 
M'Kean  in  the  trying  scenes  of  the  revolution,  and  who 
have  since  e<ijoyed  the  rare  and  distinguished  honour  of 
presiding  over  the  government  of  their  coimtry. 

Quincy,  .iprll  271/1,  1824. 
Dear   Sin, 

I  have  received  your  kind  letter  of  April  1st.  and  am 
very  sorry  that  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  give  you 
more  det.ailed  information.  That  your  father  was  a 
steadfast  patriot  of  the  revolution,  from  its  beginning 
to  its  end,  is  most  certain.  In  the  congress  of  New  York, 
in  176.5,  though  young,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active 
and  spirited  members:  in  the  congress  of  1774,  and  in 
all   the  subsequent   years,  he  was  the  same.         "         * 


His  conduct  as  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  is  better 
known  to  you,  and  all  your  fellow-citizens,  than  to  me: 
I  believe  lie  was  conscientiously  iiprigiit,  and  well-in- 
tentioned. His  conduct  as  ciiiefjustice  of  the  state, 
for  so  many  years,  1  have  never  heard  denied,  to  have 
been  upright  and  judicious;  altliotigh  his  constant  op- 
position to  the  federal  government,  but  never  violent, 
occasioned  party  reflections  upon  him,  as  parly  spirit 
is  cast  upon  every  man  of  both  parties.  His  character 
always  to  maintain  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of 
Ills  country,  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years. 

Yoiu'  friend. 

And  humble  servant, 

John  Adams. 

P.  S.  Your  father  and  Caesar  Bodney,  were  among 
the  Patrick  Henrys,  tlie  Christopher  Gadsdens,  the 
Thomas  JefFersons,  the  Samuel  Adam's,  the  Roger 
Shermans, — the  best  tried  and  firmest  pillars  of  the  re- 
volution. 

Thomas  M'Keas,  Esq.. 

Monlkello,  MprilWtU,  1824. 
Sin, 

I  have  duly  received  your  favour  of  the  first  instant, 
and  am  happy  to  learn  that  we  are  likely  to  have  a  good 
biogiaphy  of  the  late  Judge  M'Kean.  Although  we 
served  together  in  revolutionary  scenes,  and  after  these, 
in  others  equally  trying,  yet  length  of  time,  and  the 
wane  of  memory,  have  left  me  no  recollections  which 
would  be  worth  noting.  'I'he  , general  remembrance 
can  never  be  obliterated,  that  he  was  among  the  sound- 
est, firmest,  and  most  zealous  of  the  republicans,  with 
whom  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  act  through  life. 

Accept  the  assurance  of  my  great  respect, 

Thomas  Jeffebsoit.    ■ 
Mr.  Thomas  M'Kean, 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  September,  1781,  Mr.  M'Kean 
received  the  diploma  of  doctor  of  laws,  from  the  college 
of  New  Jersey.  In  the  following  }'ear,  he  was  invested 
with  the  same  distinction  by  Dartmouth  college,  in  New 
Hampshire,  conveyed  to  him  in  a  complimentary  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  institution,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract:  "Impressed  with  an  exalted  opin- 
ion of  those  singulartalents  which  nature  has  allotted 
}'ou;  of  those  acquirements  which  you  have  gained  by 
application;  and  of  that  patriotic  virtue,  which  has  re- 
mained inflexible  tluough  the  storms  of  adversity,  the 
honourable  board  of  trustees  of  this  university,  request 
your  acceptance  of  a  feeble  testimonial  of  your  merit." 
On  the  second  of  May,  1785  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Philadelphia  society  for  thepsomoUon  of  agricul- 
ture. On  the  thirty-first  of  October,  fidlowing,  he  re- 
ceived the  diploma  of  the  society  of  Cincinnati,  insti- 
tuted by  the  officers  of  the  Am.  Army,  at  the  period  of  its 
dissolution,  as  well  as  to  commemorate  the  great  event 
which  gave  Independence  to  North  America,  as  for  the 
laudable  purpose  of  inculcating  the  duty  of  laying  down 
in  peace,  arins  assumed  for  public  defence,  and  of  unit- 
ing in  acts  of  brotherly  affection,  and  bonds  of  perpetu- 
al friendship,  the  members  constituting  the  same.  He 
was  also  a  trustee  of  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  and, 
in  1790, one  of  the  founders  of  the  Hibernian  society 
for  the  relief  of  immigrants  from  Ireland,  of  which  he 
was  a  long  time  president. 

In  person,  Mr.  M'Kean  was  tall,  erect,  and  well  pro- 
prrtioned.  llis  countenance  displayed,  in  a  remarka- 
ble manner,  the  firmness  and  intelligence  for  which  he 
was  distinguished.  His  manners  were  impressive  and 
dignified.  In  the  month  of  July,  1762,  he  married  Mary, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph  Korden,  esquire,  of  lior- 
dentown.  New  Jersey,  who  died  in  February,  1773, 
leaving  two  sons  and  four  daughters;  the  youngest  of 
whom  was  only  two  weeks  old.  On  Thursday,  the  third 
of  September,  1774,  he  was  ag.iin  united  in  marriage, 
by  tlie  reverend  Joseph  Montgomery,  to  Miss  Sarah  Ar- 
mitage,  of  New  Castle,  in  Delaware:  five  children  were 
the  ollspring  of  this  union. 
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At  length,  loaded  with  honours, this  venerable  patriot 
arnyedat  the  ullhna  linearerum,  and  departed  to  "the 
generation  of  his  fathers,"  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June, 
1817,  aged  eighty-three  years,  two  months,  and  six- 
teen days.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  burial 
ground  of  the  first  Presbyterian  church.in  Market  street, 
Philadelphia. 

Thomas  M'Kean  outlived  all  the  enmities  which  an 
active  and  conspicuous  part  in  public  affairs  had,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  created;  and  posterity  will  continue  to 
cherish  his  memory,  as  one  among  the  most  useful,  and 
able,  and  virtuous  fathers  of  a  mighty  republic: 
Cotiscia  mens  recti,  famx  mendacia  ridet. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
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jRiehard  Toivnsend's  Testimony — Monthly  and  Quarterly 

Meetings  settled  in  Philadelphia —  The  Epistles  of  Geo. 

Fox  and  John  Burnyeat. 

[1682]  I  need  not  iji  this  place, be  very  particular  as  to 
(he  scarcity  of  accommodations  among  tlie  settlers,  par- 
ticularly of  foodi  the  following  testimony  of  an  an- 
tient  inhabitant  that  lived  to  see  many  days,  and  great 
alterations  in  Pennsylvania,  and  throughout  the  whole 
bore  a  general  good  character,  is  to  the  point  in  that, 
and  several  other  respects. 

The  testimony  of  Richard  Townsend,  shewing  the 
providential  hand  of  God  to  him  and  others,  from  the 
first  settlement  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  to  this 
day." 

"Whereas  king  Charles  the  second,  in  the  year  1681, 
was  pleased  to  grant  this  province  to  William  Penn  aj^d 
his  heirs,  forever,  which  grant  seemed  to  be  an  act  of 
Providence  to  many  religious  good  people;  and  the 
proprietor  William  Penn,  being  one  of  the  people  call- 
ed Quakers,  and  being  in  good  esteem  amongst  them 
and  others,  many  were  inclined  to  embark  along  with 
him  for  the  settlement  of  this  place." 

"To  that  end,  in  the  year  1682,  serferal  ships  being 
provided,  I  found  a  concern  on  my  mind  to  embark 
with  them,  with  my  wife  and  child;  and  about  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  si.i£tli  month,  having  settled  my  ;(ffairsin 
London,  where  I  dwelt,  I  went  on  board  the  ship 
Welcome,  Robert  Greenaway,  Commander,  in  company 
with  my  worthy  friend  William  Penn,  whose  good 
conversation  was  very  advantageous  to  all  the  company; 
his  singular  care  was  manifested, in  contributing  to  the 
necessities  of  many  that  were  sick  with  the  small  pox, 
then  on  board;  cut  of  which  company  about  thirty  died, 
and  after  a  prosperous  passage  of  about  two  months, 
having  had  in  that  time  many  good  meetings  on  board, 
we  arrived  here." 

"At  our  arrival  we  found  it  a  wilderness;  the  chief 
inhabitants  were  Indians  and  some  Swedes,  who  receiv- 
ed us  in  a  friendly  manner;  and  altho'  there  was  a  great 
number  of  us,  the  good  hand  of  Providence  was  seen  in 
a  particular  manner,  in  that  Provisions  were  found  for 
us  hy  the  Swedes  and  Indians  at  very  reasonable  rates, 
as  well  as  provisions  brought  from  divers  other  parts 
that  were  inhabited  before." 

"Our  firstconcern  was  to  keep  up  and  maintain  our 
religious  Worship,  and  in  order  thereto,  we  had  several 
meetings  in  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants;  and  one  board- 
ed meeting  house  was  set  up  where  tbe  city  was  to  be 
(near  Delaware;)  and  as  we  had  nothing  but  love  and 
good-will  in  our  hearts,  one  to  another,  we  had  very 
comfortable  meetings  from  time  to  time,  and  after  our 
meeting  was  over,  we  assisted  each  other  in  building 
little  houses  for  our  shelter. " 

"After  some  time  I  set  up  a  mill  on  Chester  creek, 
that  I  brought,  ready  framed,  with  me  from  London, 
whici)  served  for  grinding  of  corn  and  sawing  of  boards, 
and  was  of  great  use  to  us:  Besides  1  with  Joshua  Tit- 
tery  made  a  net,  and  caught  great   quantities   of  fish. 


which  supplied  ourselves  and  many  others;  that  not- 
withstanding it  was  thought  near  tl<i-ee  thousand  come 
in  the  first  year,  we  were  so  providentially  providedfor, 
that  we  could  buy  a  deer  for  about  two  shillings,  a  large 
turkey  for  one  shilling,  and  Indian  corn  fur  about  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  bushel:  and  as  our  worthy  pro- 
prietor treated  the  Indians  with  extraordinary  humanity, 
they  became  very  civil  and  and  lovingto  us,  and  brought 
in  abundance  of  venison.  As  in  other  countries  the  In- 
dians were  exasperated  by  hard  treatment,  which  hath 
been  the  foundation  of  a  great  deal  of  bloodshed — the 
contrary  treatinent  here  hath  produced  their  love  and 
afl^ection.'^ 

"About  a  year  after  our  arrival,  there  came  in  about 
twenty  families  from  high  and  low  Germany.of  religious 
good  people,  and  settled  about  six  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia,  and  called  it  Germantown.  The  country  continu- 
ally increasing,  people  began  to  spread  themselves 
further  back.  And  also  a  place'  called  North  Wales, 
was  settled  by  many  of  the  ancient  Britons,  an  honest  in- 
clined people,  altho'  they  had  not  geneially  then  made 
profession  of  the  truth  as  held  by  us;  yet  in  a  little 
time  a  large  convincement  was  among  them,  and  divers 
meeting  places  built." 

"About  the  time  Germantown  was  laid  out  I  settled 
upon  my  tract  ot  land,  I  had  purchased  of  the  proprie- 
tor in  England,  about  a  rnile  from  thence,  where  I  set 
up  a  house  and  a  corn  mill,  which  was  very-  useful  to 
the  country  for  several  miles  round.  But  there  not  be- 
ing plenty  of  horses,  people  generally  brought  their 
corn  on  their  backs  many  miles;  1  remember  one  man 
had  a  bull  so  gentle,  that  he  used  to  brihg  his  corn  on 
him  instead  of  a  horse." 

"Being  now  settled  about  six  or  seven  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  where  leaving  the  cliief  body  of  Frieiids 
together  with  the  chief  place  for  provisions  as  before, 
riesh  meat  was  very  scarce  with  me  for  some  time, 
which  I  found  tlie  want  of.  1  remember  1  was  once 
supplied  by  a  particular  instance  of  Providence  in  the 
following  manner;  being  in  my  meadow  mowing  grass, 
a  young  deer  came  and  looked  on  me;  I  went  on  mow- 
ing for  some  time,  and  he  still  continued  to  look  upon 
me,  upon  which  I  laid  down  my  scythe,  and  went  to- 
wards him;  when  1  came  pretty  near  he  ran  off  a  small 
circuit;  1  went  to  my  work  again;  he  continued  looking 
on  nie,  so  lli.,l  it  several  times  I  left  work  to  go  towards 
him,  but  he  0i.\\  kept  ot  a  I'ttle  distance;  at  last  going 
towards  him  and  he  looking  upon  me,  did  not  mind  his 
steps,  but  ran  forcibly  against  the  body  of  a  great  tree 
and  stunned  him,3elt  so  that  he  fell,  upon  which  I  ran 
forward,  and  getting  upon  him,  held  him  by  the  legs, 
and  a  great  struggle  we  had  until!  I  had  tired  him  out; 
being  then  in  a  manner  lifeless,  I  took  him  by  the  legs, 
threw  him  on  my  shoulders,  and  carried  him  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  to  my  house;  he  grew  more  alive  and 
struggled  hard  before  I  got  home,  but  with  much  ado 
I  secured  him,  and  got  disengaged  from  my  load  by  a 
neighbour,  who  happening  to  be  at  my  house, 
killed  him  for  me.  The  carcase  proved  vtry  service- 
able to  my  family.  I  could  relate  several  other  acts  «f 
providence  of  this  kind,  but  otnitthem  for  brevity." 

"As  people  began  to  spread  and  improve  their  lands, 
the  country  became  more  fruitful,  that  those  which 
came  in  after  us  were  |)lenlifully  supplied,  and  with 
what  we  abounded  began  a  small  trade  abroad,  and  as 
Philadelphia  increased  vessels  were  built,  and  many 
employed.  Both  country  and  trade  have  been  wonder- 
fully increasing  to  this  day;  that  fiom  a  wilderness,  the 
Lord  by  his  good  hand  of  providence,  hath  made  it  a 
fruitful  field;  on  which  to  look  back  and  observe  all  the 
steps,  would  exceed  my  present  purpose;  yet  being  now 
in  the  eighty  fourth  year  of  my  age,  and  having  been  in 
this  country  near  foi  ty  six  years,  and  my  memory  pretty 
clear  concerning  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  province,  I 
can  do  no  less  than  return  praises  to  the  almighty,  when 
I  look  back,  and  consider  his  bountiful  hand,  not  only 
in  temporals,  but  in  the  great  increase   of  our  meetings. 
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wherein  be  hath  many  times  manifested  his  great  loving 
kindness,  in  reaching  to  and  convincing  many  of  the 
principles  of  truth;  and  those  tliut  were  already  con- 
vinced, and  continued  faithful,  were  not  only  blessed 
with  plenty  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but  also  wilh  the 
dew  of  Heaven.  I  am  engaged  in  my  s])irit,  to  suppli- 
cate the  continuance  thereof,  to  the  present  rising 
generation;  that  as  they  increase,  so  truth  may  increase 
15  theirhearts;  that  as  God  hath  blessed  their  parents, 
the  same  blessing  may  remain  on  their  offspring,  to  the 
end  of  time;  that  it  may  be  so,  is  the  hearty  Desire  and 
prayer  of  their 

Antient  and  loving  friend, 

RICHARD  TOVVNSF.ND." 
"We  have  seen  that  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  a 
meeting  for  business  was  set  up,  to  be  held  once  in  six 
weeks,  alternately  at  Pine  Point,  and  Shackamaxon; 
this  did  not  continue  long.  In  about  ciglit  months,  the 
friends  seated  on  the  land,  where  Philadelphia  now 
stands,  having  a  monthly  meeting  there  established,  and 
those  at  Shackamaxon  joining  them,  tlieir  meeting  for 
business  ceased,  and  that  at  Pine  Point  was  annexed  to 
Newtown.  The  first  monthly  meeting  of  those  friends 
fixed  in  and  about  Philadelphia,  to  treat  of  business  oc- 
curring among  themselves,  was  held  at  Philadelphia  the 
ninth  of  the  eleventh  month  this  year,  when  friends  be- 
ing met  at  the  nsual  meeting  place,  they  took  into  con- 
sideration the  settlement  of  meetings  of  business,  ac- 
cording to  a  practice  they  had  found  the  bent-fit  of  in 
the  country  they  came  from.  They  agreed  that  the 
first  Tlilrd  day  of  the  week  in  every  month,  should 
thereafter  be  the  monthly  day  for  men's  and  women's 
meeting,  for  the  city  and  county,  and  that  every  third 
meeting,  should  be  the  quaiterly  meeting  of  the  same. 
The  next  thing  considered,  was  a  fit  place  to  build  a 
meeting  house  in  the  city,  as  also  tlie  manner  of  budd- 
ing it;  the  management  whereof  was  referred  to  Tho- 
mas Holmes,  John  Songhurst,  Thomas  Wynne,  and 
Griffith  Owen;  the  charge  was  agreed  to  be  born  by 
frientis  belonging  to  the  city.  It  was  now  also  conclu- 
ded, that  because  some,  through  sickness,  weakness,  or 
death  of  relations,  may  be  reduced  to  want  or  distress, 
care  should  be  taken  to  administer  present  supplies;  and 
John  Hart,  and  Henry  Waddy,  for  the  upper  part  of  the 
coui\ty,  and  Thomas  Bowman  and  Henry  I^ewis,  fur  the 
city,  and  lower  part  of  the  county,  were  appointed  to 
visit  the  poor  and  sick,  and  administer  wliat  ihey  should 
judge  convenient  at  the  expense  of  the  monthly  meet- 
ing." 

"George  Fox  having  this  year,  wrote  an  epistle  to 
friends  in  tliesc  provinces,  about  their  trade  and  deal- 
ings, to  which  isaddeded  a  postscript  by  John  Burn- 
yeat,  the  same  as  taken  from  a  manuscript  copy,  are  as 
follows: 
**Friends, 

Keep  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  God,  and  in  the  truth  in 
all  your  dealings,  and  make  no  advantages  upon  the 
times,  but  rather  when  things  are  high,  what  are  to  be 
sold,  do  you  sell  that  so  you  may  serve  your  neighbours; 
and  when  things  are  low,  and  cannot  put  oft'your  com- 
modities without  great  loss,  that  they  cannot  maintain 
their  families  with  cloaths,  and  the  like,  then  do  ye  in 
such  cases,  rather  give  more,  and  so  by  this  you  will 
have  the  blessings  of  the  Lord,  when  your  eye  is  not  to 
yourselves,  but  to  serve  your  nation,  and  to  do  good  in 
islands  and  plantations;  for  what  a  savour  was  there  at 
first  in  those  parts  of  the  world,  that  did  ascend  into 
these  parts?  how  just,  how  equal,  how  righteous  the 
Quakers  were  in  all  their  dealings?  that  most  people 
though  they  are  not  friends,  had  rather  have  of  you  than 
of  any  other  people.  And  so  through  your  faithfull 
deahngs,  you  were  ready  to  take  away  all  others  tra- 
ding through  your  honesty  and  plainness.  But  now 
friends,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  an  ill  savour  come 
from  those  parts  of  the  world,  into  these  parts,  that  you 
arenotasyou  were  in  the  beginning,  and  therefore 
friends,  all  mind  the  lord,  for  your  outward  things  are 


his;  and  deal  uprightly,  and  righteously  and  justly,  and 
let  not  outward  things  lilt  you  up,  or  tlirow  you  down, 
but  live  above  them:  and  if  God  give  you  increase,  let 
not  your  hearts  be  set  upon  it,  for  outward  things  are 
uncertain,  and  have  wings, and  will  flee  away,  and  there- 
fore trust  not  in  them,  but  in  the  living  God;  and  let  all 
your  words  be  se:)soned  with  grace;  let  your  conver- 
sations preach  to  the  world,  that  your  lives  may  judge 
the  world;  and  your  doings,  theirs;  if  you  intend  to  have 
the  blessing  of  the  lord;  for  the  Lord  redeems  from  the 
earth,  that  he  may  reign  upon  it,  and  so  on  all  earthly 
things.  And  so  let  truth  and  righteousness  fly  amongst 
you,  and  honSsty,  that  you  may  be  a  good  savour  to 
God,  in  the  hearts  of  all  men.  For  I  know  in  some  pla- 
ces in  those  parts,  there  hath  been  a  great  occasioi^ 
given  by  some  of  the  ignorant,  to  open  their  mouths, 
and  to  speak  evil  of  the  right  way  of  the  Lord,  and  to 
blaspheme  his  holy  name,  but  such  will  bear  their  own 
burdens.  And  therefore,  all  mind  that  which  did  at 
first  convince  you,  that  in  it  your  minds  may  be  kept 
low;  and  through  it,  all  may  be  condemmed  that  hath 
gotten  up,  that  is  contrary  to  the  light  of  Jesus  and  the 
power  of  his  holiness:  That  in  the  light,  and  in  the 
life  and  power  of  the  everlasting  God,  you  may  live  in 
lowliness  of  mind,  and  in  meekness  and  quickness;  and 
have  fellowship  in  the  same  life,  light  and  power 
of  God,  which  was  before  the  devil  was;  foi*  that  is  got- 
ten up  contrary  to  that  which  hath  convinced  you,  and 
into  things,  which  the  judgment  of  the  world  comes  up- 
on you  for,  which  they  can  see  and  judge,  is  for  con- 
demnation; and  though  that,  fellowship  and  unity  hath 
been  lost;  and  so  all  tliat  comes  into  the  ti  lie  fellowship 
that  is  everlasting,  the  power  of  God,  and  the  light 
and  life,  must  come  down  to  that,  which  at  first  con- 
vinced them  and  keep  in  the  lowliness  and  humility, 
learning  of  Christ,  Jesus,  and  so,  all  that  is  contrary, 
must  come  to  judgment,  and  be  judged  by  the  truth 
and  the  light  and  the  life  in  you  all;  that  so  you  may 
live  in  the  light  and  life-  as  children  of  the  light,  and 
serve  God  in  tlie  nev.-  life;  and  so  in  it  you  will  have 
fellowship  with  God,  and  one  with  another.  No  more, 
but  my  love.  G.  F. 

"After  that  i^fthes  doth  increase,  take  heed  of  setting 
your  heart  upon  it,  less  it  become  a  snare  and  plague 
to  you,  for  when  you  were  faithful  at  the  first,  the  world 
would  refrain  from  yon,  and  not  have  conversed  with 
you,  but  after,  when  tliey  saw  you  were  f.iithful  and 
Justin  the  thing  that  is  righteous  and  just;  then  they 
came  to  h.ave  commerce  and  trade  with  you;  because 
they  knew  you  would  not  cozen  and  cheat  them.  Then 
you  came  to  have  more  trading,  double  than 
everyou  had,  and  more  than  the  world.  Then  is  the 
danger  and  temptation  to  you,  drawing  your  mind  into 
it,  and  clogging  them,  that  you  can  hardly  do  any  thing 
to  the  service  of  God;  but  these  will  be  crying,  my 
business!  my  business!  So  your  minds  will  go  into  the 
things,  and  not  over  the  things.  So  therein  you  do  not 
come  to  the  image  of  God,  in  which  is  dominion,  And 
when  your  mind  is  got  into  the  riches  and  cumbered, 
you  go  back  into  that  which  was  before,  and  then  the 
Lord  God,  will  cross  you,  and  stop  you  by  sea  and 
land,  and  take  your  goods  from  you,  that  you  should  not 
be  cumbered,  and  your  customers;  and  then  that  your 
minds  which  is  in  it  that  » ill  fret  that  is  out  of  the  pow- 
er of  God.  G.   F. 

',  And  likewise  all  that  dealeth  or  tradeth  in  the  things 
of  this  world,  and  do  not  go  beyond  your  ability,  nor 
reach  at  things  beyond  your  capacity,  nor  go  into  many 
trades;  lest  you  loose  all;  but  keep  in  that,  wherein  you 
may  answer  all  men  in  the  things  that  are  right  and 
just,  your  word,  your  yea  and  nay,  your  place,  so  that 
in  all  your  callings,  you  may  answer  that  of  God  in  all, 
in  truth  and  righteousness.  For  every  true  christian's 
conversation  ought  to  be  heavenly  without  covetous- 
ness,  and  every  one's  conversation  to  be  as  becometh 
the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  the  power  of  God,  and 
strive  net  to  be  great  in  lliis  world,  for  the  earth  is  the 
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Lord's;  he  giveth  the  increase,  and  if  thou  be  blessed  in 
thy  basket,  field,  or  store  lioiise,  foi- the  fruits  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  are  the  Lord's,  Dent. 33. 14,  so  if  tliey  do 
increase,  set  not  your  hearts  upon  them;  but  upon  the 
Lord  tliat  doth  increase  them;  tor  in  all  things,  the  Lord 
is  to  have  the  heart.  'I'lierefore  let  it  not  g'o  down  in  a 
multitude  of  incumbrances,  and  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
earth,  and  btcome  like  the  fool  that  had  gotten  mucb, 
and  his  barn  too  little,  would  build  biijger,  and  then  his 
heart  should  be  at  rest.   And  did  be  not  then  lose  all' 

G.  F. 

"Ydu  that  are  governors,  judges  and  justices,  when 
that  you  do  sH  in  judgment,  put  on  rigl#eousness,  and 
be  cloathed  with  it,  so  that  your  judgment  may  be  as  a 
robe  and  a  diamond;  so  that  when  you  are  beard,  your 
tongues  may  bless  you,and  the  eyes  may  give  witness  of 
your  justice;  wlio  dcliveretli  the  poortliat  cry,  and  the 
fatherless,  and  them  that  hath  none  to  help  them;  so 
that  the  blessing  of  them  that  was  ready  to  perish,  may 
come  upon  you, who  cause  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for 
joy,  and  are  legs  or  feet  to  the  lame;  and  eyes  to  the 
blind,  and  are  fathers  to  the  poor,  and  widows,  and 
fatherless,  and  to  search  out  all  causes,  and  to  break  the 
jaws  of  the  wicked,  and  to  pluck  the  spoil  out  of  bis 
mouth  or  teeth  of  the  devourer;  so  that  your  glory  may 
be  fresh  and  rest  upon  you;  and  your  bow  may  be  re- 
neA-ed  in  your  hand." 

"And  job  said,  the  stranger  did  not  lodge  in  the 
streets,  and  I  opened  my  door  to  the  traveller,  and  I 
have  not  withheld  my  hand  from  the  poor;  nor  the  poor 
from  his  desire,  or  have-caused  the  eyes  of  the  v.iduws 
to  fall,  or  have  eaten  my  morsel  myselfalone,  and  the 
fatherless  have  not  eaten  thereof  If  I  have  seen  any 
perish  for  want  of  clothing,  or  any  poor  without  cloath- 
ing  or  covering;  if  his  loins  have  not  blessed  me,  audit' 
he  were  not  warmed  with  the  fleece  of  my  sheep,  and 
if  I  have  lifted  up  ray  hand  against  the  fatherless,  when 
I  saw  my  help  in  the  gate;  then  let  my  arm  fall  from  my 
shoulderblade,  and  my  ai'm    be  broken  from  the  bone." 

"And  if  1  rejoiced  because  my  wealth  was  great,  and 
because  my  hand  hath  gotten  much:  And  if  I  have 
made  gold  my  hope;  or  said  to  fine  gold,  thou  art  my 
confidence!  And  if  I  beheld  the  sun  \Wien  it  shined,  or 
the  moon  w.alking  in  brightness;  and  my  heart  has  been 
secretly  enticed;  or  my  mouth  balli  kissed  my  hand: 
this  also  was  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  judge, 
for  I  (viz.  in  so  doing)  should  have  denied  the  God 
that  is  above." 

"If  my  heart  has  been  deceived  by  a  woman:  or  if  I 
have  laid  wait  at  my  neighbour's  door;  this  is  an  heinous 
crime,  and  it  is  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  judge. 
Job.  31. 

"And  if  mv  land  cry  out  against  me,  or  that  the  fur- 
rows thereof  complain;  if  I  have  eaten  the  fruits  there- 
of without  money,  or  have  caused  the  owners  thereof 
to  loose  their  life;  then  let  thi,stles  grow  instead  of 
wheat,  and  cockle,  instead  of  barley.  Here  is  an  ex- 
ample and  a  pattern  of  a  judge,  a  prince,  to  be  follow- 
ed by  them  that  own  the  scriptures  in  life  and  con- 
versation, and  not  in  word  only,  but  in  practice,  Thou 
shall  not  rule  with  rigour,  Levit.  25.43.53,  but  fear  God, 
for  by  me,  saith  wisdom,  princes  rule,  Prov.  8. 16;  and 
nobles,  and  all  the  judges  of  the  earth,  and  so  let  first 
the  peace  of  God  rule  in  all  your  hearts,  Coll.  3.15. 

**And  if  you  do  not  know  how  to  rule  your  own  fa- 
milies, then  you  are  not  like  to  know  how  to  rule  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  or  to  rule  them  that  are  without,  that 
cannot  rule  your  own  families  and  children;  1  Tim.  3.5. 
And  all  men  must  know  that  God  rules  in  the  kingdom 
of  men,  Dan.  5.  21,  a  ruler  must  not  hearken  to  lies, 
Prov.  26- 12;  if  he  do,  all  his  servants  are  wicked,  for 
rulers  are  not  to  be  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  evil 
works,  Rom.  13,  3,  and  he  that  rules,  is  to  do  it  with 
dilligence,  Rom.  12.  8,  and  David  saith,  he  that  ruleth 
over  them,  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
God,  2  Sam.  23.  3,  for  all  are  to  know  that  God  rules 
by  his  power  over  all  forever,  and   his  kingdom   rules 


overall,  P3alm.66.  7:  103.19,  and  therefore  all  are  to 
mind  their  spirit  and  power  from  him,  and  not  to  grieve 
his  spirit,  or  abuse  his  power.  Daniel  was  trade  chief 
of  the  Governors,  Dan.  2.  48,  and  was  a  wise  governor; 
and  Joseph  was  Governor  over  all  tlie  land  of  Egypt, 
or  the  land  of  Ham;  a  just  governor.  Gen.  42,  6;  but  the 
kingdom  is  the  Lord's,  and  he  is  governor  among  the 
nutions.Ps.  22,  28,and  over  all  governors  among  them,& 
the  apostle,  1st  Peter,  2, 14'  submit  yourselves  to  every 
ordinance  of  man,  fur  the  Lord's  sake,  (Mark!) 
whether  it  be  to  the  king,  as  supreme,  or  to 
governois  as  to  them  that  are  sent  by  him,  for  the 
punishr/ient  of  evil  doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  them  that 
do  well,  for  so  is  the  will  of  God;  that  with  well  doing, 
ye  may  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men:  see 
their  end,  1  Corr.  12,  &  26,  and  helps,  governors,  God 
and  Christ  hath  placed  in  his  church,  and  these  are  gift- 
ed with  spiritual  gifts,  spiritual  men. 

Read  these  scriptures,  and  practise  them. 

G.  F. 
"Dear  Friends, 

I  also  was  willing  to  let  you  know,  that  our  meeting 
this  year  at  London  was  very  quiet  ikpeaceable;  &  bless- 
ed unity  and  comfortable  fellowship  in  the  power  and 
love  of  God,  was  witnessed  among  us,  and  we  gathered 
up  in  that  together  into  that  care  and  concern,  which 
the  state  of  the  churches  of  Christ,  in  this  trying  day, 
did  require.  For  many  of  our  friends  in  divers  places 
of  this  nation,  is  under  great  sufferings  for  their  testi- 
monies, but  otherwise  the  truth  prevails,  and  gains  up- 
on many  hearts,  and  through  these  trials  God  will  mag- 
nify in  the  end,  &  crown  his  people  with  dominion,  for 
through  suffering,  will  the  lamb,  and  his  humble  and 
faithful  followers  have  the  victory.  We  had  also  ac- 
counts froiTi  divers  countries  of  the  prosperity  of  truth, 
and  the  estate  of  friends,  the  yearly  meeting  being  lately 
over  in  Holland  and  the  countries  that  way,  and  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  and  an  account  in  letters  to  the  yearly 
meeting  of  the  state  of  things  among  Friends,  and  the 
affairs  of  truth,  to  our  great  comfort,  and  therefore  it  a 
desired  (that  if  the  Lord  should  order  so,  that  we  may 
meet  together,  as  hitherto  we  have  done,  and  intend,  if 
he  permit  to  do)  that  you  in  America  would  endeavour 
to  send  over  against  that  time,  from  tlie  several  coun- 
tries, an  account  of  the  prosperity  ot  truth,  and  how  it 
fares  among  you,  as  to  the  afl'airs  thereof;  that  at  that 
meeting  p'riends  may  have  an  account  from  you,  as  we 
have  from  other  parts,  and  for  this  end,  it  was  desired 
by  dear  G.  F.  whom  many  of  you  know,  hath  a  gene- 
ral care  upon,him  for  the  good  of  the  w  hole  body, that  at 
your  half  yearly  meeting  in  the  latter  part^of  the  year,you 
might  draw  up  an  Epistle  which  might  be  sent  to  be  at 
Loudon  at  the  yearly  meeting  every  year  and 
so  from  your  half  year's  meeting  in  every  place, 
there  may  be  an  account  given  yearly,  which  will  be  a 
refreshment  and  conifort  to  F'riends.  And  therefore,  as 
it  is  desired  if  this  come  in  time  to  your  half'year's  meet- 
ing this  fall,  you  will  be  mindful  of  it  and  answer  the 
desire  of  Friends,  and  let  copies  of  this  be  sent  to  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  to 
Long  Island,  Rhode  Island,  andSandwith,  and  where 
there  may  a  service  or  scituate,if  the  half  year's  meeting 
be  there,  and  to  Barbadoes,  and  to  the  Leeward  Islands. 
.Hartford,  'ith  mo.  19,  1682. 

JOHN  BURNYEAT." 


CULTIVATIOIV  OF  SILK, 

Mr.  Fessenden — I  enclose  a  letter  from  P.  S.  Du- 
roNCEiU,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  culture  of  silk, 
which  contains  much  important  information  and  evinces 
such  a  liberid  and  patriotic  spirit,  that  it  would  be  doing 
great  injustice  to  the  whole  community,  to  withold  it 
from  publication. 

'I'he  life  of  that  illustrious  scholar  and  jurist  has  been 
marked  by  a  zealous  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of 
his  country.  He  commenced  his  distinguished  careei* 
as  an  officer  of  the   Revolution, — in  literature  and   sc'i» 
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ence  he  has  attained  an  exalted  slaticn  in  both  hemis- 
phcies,  and  we  now  behold  him,  in  the  fulness  of  years, 
prosecuting- investigations,  subservient  to  all  the  great 
branches  of  national  industry,  with  the  vigor  and  en- 
thusiasm of  youth. 

If  we  look  back  only  a  few  years,  and  recollect  what 
has  been  accomplished,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  appre- 
ciate the  immense  value  of  the  experiments  he  is  so 
generouiily  making-,  and  Ihe  consequences  which  must 
re.sult  from  their  success. 

In  ir84  an  American  vessel  was  seized  in  Liverpool 
for  having  on  board  'eight  Luks'  of  cotton,  as  it  was  con- 
sidered impossible  that  they  could  be  the  growth  of  this 
country;  and  in  1S29,  there  were  imported  into  that  cily, 
from  the  United  States  040,998  bales. 

But  a  few  years  since,  tliero  was  nota.cotton  manu- 
factory hi  the  Union,  and  now,  in  the  single  village  of 
Lowell,  which  is  a  creation  of  yesterday,  a  thread  is 
daily  spun,  which  would  extend  more  than  five  times 
round  the  earth. 

I  sincerelv  regret,  that  I  unintentionally  rendered  my- 
self obnoxious  to  the  gentle  rebuke  ol  my  venerable 
correspondent.  1  was  aware  of  the  commendable  ex- 
ertions of  Mr.  Vernon  ot  Rhode  Island  and  of  Mr.  Cobb 
of  Dedham,  to  advance  the  cnhure  of  silk,  and  am  hap- 
py to  learn  that  they  are  as  well  known  and  as  highly 
estimated  at  a  distance,  as  at  home,  and  to  avail  of  this 
occasion,  not  only  to  bear  testimony  to  their  merits,  but 
to  aver  that  'in  their  own  country,'  all  are  ready  to  do 
them  honor,  and  are  proud  to  claim  them  as  fellow- 
citizens,  who  have  deserved  well  of  the  republic. 
Most  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Brinley  place,  Eoxbury,  j    jj    ^    g   oeARBOUN. 
Sept.  2,  1830.  5 

PHiLADELrniA,  Aug.  28, 1S30. 
H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  Esq.— 'I 
Roxbury,  Mass.  ) 

Dr.in  Sin— I  have  received  the  4th  No.  of  vol.  9th 
of  the  New  England  Farmer,  which  you  have  had  the 
goodness  to  send  to  me,  containing  an  article  written 
by  yourself,  in  which  you  are  pleased  to  ascribe  much 
more  merit  to  my  weak  efi'orls  for  promoting  the  cul- 
ture of  silk  in  this  country  than  they  are  in  strict  jus- 
tice entitled  to.  The  first  impulse  to  this  important 
branch  of  agriculture,  was  given  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1826.— 
Since  which  time  Mulberry  trees  have  been  planted  and 
silk  worms  raised  in  various  quantities  in  the  different 
parts  of  our  Unien;  but  no  means  appearing  of  making 
that  culture  profitable,  there  was  danger  of  its  being 
speedily  abandoned,  as  it  has  been  repeatedly  in  this 
country  and  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  As  cocoons  can- 
not be  exported  in  kind,  nor  can  they  be  used  in  man- 
ufactures without  a  certain  preparation  called  reeling, 
or  spinning  from  the  cocoons,  unknown  among  us,  the 
farmer  or  planter  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  those 
that  his  silk  worms  produced,  and  they  became  a  prey 
to  rats  or  devouring  insects. 

It  is  true  that  in  Connectirut  and  in  some  ether  parts, 
a  kind  of  inferior  sewing  silk  was  made  out  of  the  co- 
coons.which  found  no  cash  priceinourconimercial cities 
and  could  only  be  disposed  of  by  way  of  barter.  It  is 
true  also  that  by  a  similar  process,  some  of  the  coarser 
stuffs,  such  as  vestings,  stocking.*,  gloves,  and  perhaps 
even  ribbons,  might  have  been  made;  but  it  is  now  well 
known  that  all  those  articles  in  Europe  are  made  of  floss 
or  refuse  silk,  and  that  the  finer  material  is  reserved  for 
those  delicate  stufls,  for  -which  we  pay  yearly  so  large  a 
tribute  to  Europe,  and  particularly  to  France. 

To  reel  or  prepare  the  silk  for  making  these  finer 
stuffs,  is  an  art,  known  only  in  its  perfection  in  the  north 
of  Italy  and  the  south  of  France.  Even  in  China,  the 
native  country  of  the  «ilk  worm,  the  material  is  not  so 
well  prepared  as  it  is  in  those  two  countries.  In  the 
Turkish  dominions  and  in  Pengal,  the  preparation  is 
Vol.  VL  25. 


slill  inferior.  As  to  the  latter  country,  I  beg  leave  to 
quote  the  opinion  of  an  English  silk  broker,  communi- 
cated by  the  respectable  house  of  Rathbone,  Brothers, 
Sc  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  to  a  getlemiin  of  S.  Carolina,  in  a 
letter  received  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  Every 
thing,'  says  the  silk  broker,  'depends  on  the  proper  se- 
lection and  reeling  of  them  (the  cocoons)  into  the  hanks, 
although  our  importations  from  the  East  Indies  are  great 
and  this  trade  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  our 
successful  competition  with  the  Continent  (of  Europe,) 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  neither  the  East  India  Company, 
nor  the  private  merchants,  have  hitherto  employed  any 
competent  person  to  superintend  the  reeling  of  the  silk. 
If  that  were  done,  I  h.ive  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
silks  of  the  Eastern  production  would  render  us  alto- 
gether independent  of  either  France  or  Italy;  for  it  is 
an  established  fact,  that  silk  of  the  best  quality  can  be 
produced  in  the  East  Indies  at  a  lower  rate  than  in  Eu- 
rope.' 

This  speaks  volumes — It  is  evident  fhat  \f  competent 
persons  to  superintend  the  reeling  of  silk  could  be  easily 
procured  from  Italy  or  France,  Great  Britain,  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  those  countries,  and  having  such  a  high 
interest  to  promote,  would  have  ebtained  them.  The 
reason  why  it  cannot  be  done  is  this.  In  the  filatures 
of  Europe,  the  mechanical  process  of  reeling  is  per- 
formed by  women;  under  the  directions  of  overseers. — 
The  women  are  ignorant,  being  taken  from  the  vei-y 
lowest  class  of  the  people;  no  consideration  can  induce 
them  to  leave  their  native  villages,  much  less  to  cross 
the  seas;  the  overseers  are  few,  and  generally  men  of  an 
advanced  age  and  have  families — They  are  wellcompeii- 
sated  for  their  labor  and  have  n*  temptations  to  emi- 
grate. 

The  great  desideratum,  therefore,  in  the  United 
States,  is  to  learn  the  art  of  reeling  silk  for  manufac- 
turing those  stuffs  with  which  our  females  are  almost 
universally  clothed,  and  not  only  to  learn  but  to  dissem- 
inate it  through  the  whole  country,  as  it  has  been  as- 
certained that  the  cost  of  transporting  cocoons  from  one 
part  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  would  render  them 
valueless  to  the  grower,  unless  filatures  were  establish- 
ed in  his  immediate  neighborhood,  or  at  some  reason- 
able distance. 

A  fortunate  chance  in  the  course  of  last  summer, 
brought  Mr.  D'Homergue  to  this  country,  a  young  man 
25  years  of  age  [now  26]  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  reel- 
ing silk  from  the  cocoons  and  in  other  branches  of  the 
silk  manufacture.  His  work,  which  no  doubt  you  have 
seen,  entitled  'Essays  on  American  Silk,'  made  him 
generally  known,  and  Congress  took  so  much  notice  of 
it, as  to  i-efer  it  to  their  committees  on  agriculture.  The 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  perceiving 
the  importance  of  keeping  this  young  man  in  the  coun- 
try, reported  a  bill  to  the  House  the  object  of  which 
was  to  employ  him  in  teaching  the  art  of  reeling  silk  to 
60  young  men,to  be  selected  from  the  different  States  in 
the  Union  in  certain  proportions,  who.when  sufficiently 
instructed,might  establish  themselves  as  directors  of  fila- 
tures in  their  respective  neighborhoods,  and  employ 
women  to  perforin  the  mechanical  work  under  their 
direction.  Thus  the  art  of  preparing  silk  would  be 
introduced  in  its  perfection,  equally  and  uniformly 
through  our  extensive  country,  and  the  results  might 
be  easily  anticipated. 

This  bill,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of 
other  business,  could  not  be  taken  up  at  the  last  session, 
&,  lies  over  till  the  nL-xt,when  the  fortunes  of  this  country, 
as  far  as  they  depend  upon  silk,  will  either  be  effectual- 
ly secured  or  put  back  for  a  period,  the  duration  of 
which  cannet  be  foicseen. 

Determined,  however,  as  far  as  depended  upon  me, 
to  keep  Mr.  U'llomerguc  in  this  country,  at  least  until 
the  next  session  of  the  national  legislature,  I  have  re- 
solved to  employ  him  during  the  present  session  in  ma- 
king expeririitnis  on  American  silk,  whereby  the  ra- 
tion Blight  be  still  more  fully  convinced  of  the   import- 
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ance  of  the  art  he  professes.  For  this  purpose  I  have 
purchased  cocoons,  anj  established  an  experimental 
filature  in  this  country,  in  which  ten  reels  are  at  work. 
My  object  is  to  test  the  price  which  our  raw  silks  will 


magic.     Everything,  AS  the  silk  broker  says,  depends  up- 
on good  reeling. 

Hny'wg  spoken  of  silk  throwsters,  I   ought  to  say  that 
the  operation  of  <Aro!CT<in^  will  be  the   only   one   that 


produce  in  the  markets  of  England,  Vrancc,  and  Mexi-  our  flag  will  not  receive.  Throwsting  consists  in  uni. 
CO, into  which  List  country  large  quantities  of  Iheraw  ar-  ting  and  twisting  together  by  means  of  machinery,  se- 
ticle  are  annually  imported,  as  tliey  have  silk  manufac-    vcral  threads  of  silk;  so  as   to  give  them  the  required 


tures  and  do  not  raise  silk  worms,  but  import  that  ma- 
terial from  abroad  at  a  considerable  expense.  I  expect 
no  profit  from  this  undertaking;  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  on 
the  contrary,  there  will  be  a  not  inconsiderable  loss;  but 
it  is  not  profit  that  1  have  in  view.  Experience  in  every 
thing  must  be  purchased.  I  have  fixed  a  sum,  which  I 
am  willing  to  lose,  and  which  I  shall  not  regret,  if  the 
couiitry  is  benefited  by  it.  The  silk  that  my  filature 
has  hitherto  produced,  is  of  the  most  beautiful  kind, 
and  is  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  in  the  world. 
I  would  wish  to  try  the  qualiiy  of  the  silk  cocoons  raised 
by  silk  worms  on  the  leaves  of  the  wild  or  red  American 
mulberi7,  butl  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  sufli- 
cient  quantity  for  that  purpose.  In  general,  I  have 
found  it  difficult  to  oblain  cocoons;  because  their  value 
is  not  yet  known,  and  the  prifit  to  be  made  by  the 
sale  of  them  not  sufficiently  ascertained.  Therefore  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  carry  my  experiments  to  the  extent 
1  had  at  first  contemplated.  But  this  difficulty  will 
vanish  in  the  course  of  another  year.  A  great  impulse 
has  been  given,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  more  cocoons 
will  be  raised  next  summer  than  will  be  wanted  for  any 
object  that  this  country  will  be  able  to  compass. 

In  the  recess  of  my  filatures,  occasioned  by  a  tempo- 
rary deficiency  of  cocoons,detirous  of  doing  every  thing 
in  my  power  to  show  what  might  be  done  with  Ameri- 
can silk,  1  have  prevailed  on  Mr.  D'Homergue,  out  of 
the  silk  that  he  has  reeled  and  prepared,  to  weave  the 
flag  of  the  United  States,  and  he  is  now  engaged  in  the 
work,  which  is  expected  to  be  finished  in  about  a  fort- 
night.The  warp  is  already  fixed  upon  the  loom,the  silk  is 
dyed,  and  next  week  the  weaving  of  the  webb  will  be- 
gin. The  flag  will  be  twelve  feet  long  by  six  feet 
wide,  and  so  fine  will  be  the  texture  of  the  stuff,  that  it 
is  expected  that  it  will  not  weigh  more  than  twelve 
ounces.  This  flag  is  intended  to  be  presented  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  first  result  of  real  value,  which 
the  impulse  which  they  have  given  has  produced.  It 
will  show  that  the  finest  of  silk  stufl's  may  be  made  in 
this  country. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  task  to  produce  this  result. — 
Eveiy  thing,  even  the  loom,hashad  tobe  made  new  and 
for  that  only  purpose.  The  machinery,  too,  occasioned 
much  difficulty — there  are  implements  necessary  for 
weaving  silk,  different  from  those  employed  in  weaving 
othcrsubstances.  Despairing  of  obtaining  them  in  this 
country,  I  had  written  to  Krance  for  them,  and  they 
are  not  yet  arrived.  When  I  least  expected  it,  fortune 
threw  in  my  way  a  young  emigrant  from  Europe,  who 
has  made  these  tools  in  the  highest  perfection.  The 
dying  also  embarrassed  me.  It  was  generally  under- 
stood that  the  beautiful  colors  of  the  French  silks  could 
not  be  imitated  here.  What  was  my  delight  when  I 
discovered  two  other  emigrants,  a  Frencliman  and  a 
German,  just  set  up  in  the  dying  business,  and  who  have 
dyed  our  silk  with  the  most  brilliant  red  and  blue,  (the 
colors  of  our  flag)  so  that  nothing  can  surpass  that  beau- 
tiful coloring! 

I  have  also  discovered  that  we  have  in  this  country, 
from  England,  France,  Germany  and  other  places, 
manufacturers  of  silk  of  almost  every  description.  We 
have  silk  throwsters,  silk  dyers,  silk  weavers,  silk  manu- 
facturers, all  but  good  reelcrs,  without  which  the  labor 
of  the  others  must  be  at  a  stand.  These  arc  all  waiting 
for  employment,  some  of  them  being  in  very  poor  cir- 
cumstances. All  we  want  is  the  art  of  reeling,  and 
every  thing  else  will  follow.  As  to  mulberry  trees  and 
silk  worms,  let  but  a  good  price  be  given  for  the  co- 
coons, and  they  will  be   produced  in  quantities  as  if  by 


size  and  strength;  athi'owsting  mill,  as  it  is  called,  is  a 
vei'y  costly  article,  and  cannot  be  had  in  this  city.  Mr. 
U'lloraergue  asserts  that  no  other  but  American  silk 
(such  is  its  nerve  and  strength)  could  be  wove  without 
undergoing  that  operation.  What  succedaneum  he 
will  employ  for  it  I  do  not  know;  But  I  think  1  may  safe- 
ly say,  that  the  flag  will  be  as  beautiful  a  web  of  silk  as 
can  be  produced  anywhere. 

As  I  have  thought,  Sir,  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
you  to  know  the  progress  we  are  making  in  this  city  in 
the  important  business  of  American  silk,  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  extending  this  letter  to  its  present  enor- 
mous length,  for  which  I  shall  make  only  the  common 
apology,  that  'I  could  not  make  it  shorter.' 

As  in  your  article  in  the  New  England  Farmer,  you 
have  noticed  citizens  of  diffei-ent  states  who  have  exert- 
ed themselves  in  the  cause  of  American  silk,  I  have 
been  not  a  little  astonished  that  you  have  left  out  the 
men  of  New  England,  and  pat  ticularly  William  H.Ver- 
non, Esq.  of  Newport,  K.  I  and  Jonathan  H.  Cobb,  Esq. 
of  Dedham,  in  your  own  state.  1  hope  the  proverb 
does  not  hold  with  you,  that,  that  no  m.in  is  a  prophet' 
'in  his  own  country;'  at  any  rate,  it  will  not  be  unbe- 
coming in  a  Pennsylvanian  to  give  due  credit  to  the 
meritorious  efforts  lb  those  two  sons  of  the  renowned 
pilgrims. 

I  am  with  great  respect,  dear  sir. 

Your  mst  ob't.  humble  servant, 

PETER  S.   DU  PONCEAU. 


Forthc-  Ui-g'.slcv  of  Peuiisylvanm. 
The  perusal  of  the  interesting  details,  and  neat  and 
pleasing  stanzas  which  you  have  inserted  relative  to  the 
battle  and  massacre  at  Wyoming,  has  strongly  brought 
to  my  mind  the  delightful  hours  spent  during  a  visit 
there,  some  years  since,  amid  the  agreeable  company 
of  its  inhabitants.  They  remind  me  of  a  boyish  effu- 
sion, perpetrated  at  the  time,  which  if  it  possess  no 
other  merit,  has  at  least  that  of  having  been  produced 
under  the  impulse  of  fr-esh  feelings  and  vivid  r'ecollec- 
tions.  Should  you  deem  it  worthy  insertion,  it  is  at  your 
service. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  in  this  fragment,  there 
is  employed  a  different  accent  of  the  word  Wyoming 
from  thai  in  the  piece  you  have  already  printed;  in 
which  the  author  has  followed  Campbell,  and  perhaps 
Halleck.  The  local  pi'onunciation  and  original  Indian 
usage  are,  I  believe,  decidedly  in  favour  of  that  here 
adopted. 

The  Belvidere  bard,  who,  it  seems,  is  a  votary  of 
"Apollo"  in  more  senses  than  one,  speaks,  I  presume, 
figuratively  when  he  describes  "one  solitary  lute"  as 
having  celebrated  the  beauties  of  the  Susquehannah. 
He  certainly  does  injustice  to  the  individual  last  named; 
and  he  has  now  his  own  harp  to  add  to  the  list.  We 
may  ask  too,  what  Iras  become  of  the  "Frontier  Maid," 
a  production  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  tale  of  Wyo- 
ming, both  Lenape  and  Anglo  saxon,  is  well  adapted  to 
call  forth  poetical  efforts;  and  there  have  been,  it  is  be- 
lieved, others  than  those  we  have  mentioned.  Among 
the  choir-,  if  the  present  monochord  can  escape  particu- 
lar reprehension,  it  is  perhaps  as  much  as  a  reasonable 
ambition  woukl  ask. 
Philadelphia,  July  1830. 

WYOMING. 

Wyoming's  sons  with  active  care, 

The  rifle  and  the  ball  prepare; 

And,  buoyant,  round  their  limbs  they  flirt 

The  war's  romantic  huirting  shirt. 
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Their  woodland  scouis  announce  the  foe; 
And  Brandt  and  Uutler  well  tlity  know, 
And,  fir'd  with  rage  and  full  despite, 
Tliey  rush  to  seek  the  welcome  fight. 

They  vow'd  to  meet  the  black  array 
In  arms  within  the  rocky  way — 
That  human  limbs,  besmeared  with  blood, 
Should  be  the  wolf's  and  vulture's  food. 

And  true  their  vow;  the  shaded  dell 
Uung  far  and  wide  the  battle  yell; 
And  long,  from  ev'ry  shelter'd  spot, 
Was  heard  the  quick,  explosive  shot — 

Behind  each  tree  and  mossy  stone 
Arose  a  warrior's  dying  j^roan; 
And  there,  upon  the  manly  dead. 
The  wolf  and  hateful  buzzard  fed — 

Wyoming  never  mourned  their  fate 
Within  the  dark  and  narrow  strait; 
Hut  piteous,  in  the  face  of  day, 
A  black  and  smoking  ruin  lay. 

.\nd  lonR  upon  their  bleeding  rear 
Hung  swift  pursuing  death  and  fear; 
And  many  an  axe,  embrued  with  gore, 
The  infant  and  the  motliertore. 

For  this  the  tribes  of  mighty  name 
Forsake  their  fathers'  seats  of  fame; 
And  in  Canadian  wilds,  deplore 
Their  burning  towns  and  streaming  gove. 

But  now  no  more  the  peaceful  land 
Dreads  slaught'ring  axe  and  blazing  brand; 
Nor  ever  more  shall  murder  reign 
O'er  blithe  Wyoming's  rich  domain. — 

B.  C s. 


I'KOCliEDlNGS  OF    COUNCILS. 

Thursday  evening,  Sept.  9th. 
The  city   commissioners  made   a  report  of  their  ex- 
penditures.    They  concluded  their  communication  with 
the  following  statement. 

The  commissioners  have  had  a  complete  survey  made 
of  Dock  street  sewer,  from  the  mouth  to  Fourth  street, 
and  from  the  report  of  the  masons,  it  appears  to  be  in 
good  order,  except  opposite  to  where  the  Walnut  street 
sewer  empties  into  it.  There  the  foundation  has  been 
undermined  by  the  force,  it  is  presumed,  of  the  water 
from  the  Walnut  street  sewer,  to  a  depth  of  not  less 
than  5  feet.  The  commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  it 
will  require  to  be  taken  down,  opposite  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Walnut  street  sewer,  and  the  foundation  com- 
pletely rebuilt.  The  crown  of  the  arch  is  cracked  in 
consequence  of  the  giving  away  of  the  foundation  and 
many  of  the  bricks  are  coming  out.  The  width  of 
the  foundation  that  has  been  washed  out  is  about  30 
feet. 

A  petition  for  paving  an  alley  between  Locust  and 
Walnut  and  9th  and  10th  streets,  was  referred  to  the 
paving  committee. 

The  like  reference  was  madefAra  petition  for  paving 
Broad  st.  from  Olive  to  Walnut,  and  of  a  petition  for 
reducing  Walnut  street,  near  Schuylkill  to  the  regula- 
tion level. 

The  committee  for  purchasing  wood  for  the  necessi- 
tous poor,  reported  that  they  had  expended  the  inte- 
rest of  the  fund  bequeathed  to  the  city  for  this  pur- 
pose, in  the  purchase  of  seventy  cords  of  oak  wood. 

The  committee  on  fire  companies  made  the  following 
report. 

To  the  select  and  Common  Councib. 
The  committee  on  fire  Companies  request  leave  to 
present  the  Annual  Keport — 


The  committee  have  endeavoured  to  discharge  im- 
partially, the  duties  required  of  them  by  the  Ordinan- 
ce, which  places  under  their  controul,  SOUU  dollars, 
to  be  apportioned  according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
committee,  amongst  the  tire  engine  and  Huse  Compa- 
nies in  the  city,  who  shall  agree  to,  and  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  said  Ordinances,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  their  respective  Fire  Hose,  Engines  and  Ap- 
par.atus,  in  effective  and  useful  condition. 

The  committee  have  certified  the  respective  sums  to 
the  Mayor,  requesting  him  to  draw  his  warrant  on  the 
City  Treasurer,  in  favour  of  the  President  of  each  Com- 
pany, as  follows,  viz: 


Engine  Companies 

Instituted. 

1. 

Hand-in-Hand, 

1742 

S160 

2. 

Hibernia, 

January  20,  17'.52 

175 

3. 

Vigilant, 

January          1760 

175 

4. 

Delaware, 

1761 

175 

5. 

Harmony, 

1784 

175 

6. 

Reliance, 

1786 

175 

7. 

Assistance, 

1789 

175 

8. 

Diligent, 

July  4,  1791 

227 

9. 

Washington, 

January  3,  1796 

161 

10. 

Hope, 

1796 

160 

11. 

Colum  bia. 

November  16,  1796 

175 

12. 

Philadelphia, 

January  25,  1799 

227 

12. 

Good  Wdl, 

1802 

175 

14. 

Pennsylvania, 
Hose  Companies. 

May  16,  1806 

227 
SS2562 

1. 

Philadelphia, 

.   December  15,1803 

$201 

2. 

Good  Intent, 

March  8,  1804 

201 

3i 

Resolution, 

April  11,  1804 

201 

4. 

Hope, 

February,  1805 

201 

5. 

Perseverance, 

May  27,  1805 

101 

6. 

Neptune, 

August  6, 1805 

201 

7. 

Columbia, 

May  1,  1806 

201 

S. 

South  walk. 

May  6, 1806 

201 

9. 

Washington, 

February  11,  1811 

201 

10. 

Phoenix, 

August  25,  1817 

227 

11. 

Fame, 

January  1,  1818 

201 

12. 

America, 

September  2,  1828 

201 

2438 
2562 

$5000 

Resolutions  were  passed  for  rcpaving   Cherry  street 

between  8th  and   9th,   and  for  reducing  Schuylkill  7th 

street,  between  Market  and  Chesnut  to  the  regulation 

level. 

Mr.  Massey,  from  the  committee  on  the  public  land- 
ings, reported  that  Mr.  Haven  declined  taking  Sassafras 
street  wharf,  for  the  unexpired  time  of  Capt.  Whil- 
den's  lease;  and  that  Captain  Whilden  was  wiUing  to 
retain  it  at  a  rent  of  750  dollars,  and  the  wharf  nut  to 
be  lighted  at  the  public  expense.  Captain  Whilden's 
olFer  was  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Massey,  authority  was  given  to  the 
City  Commissioners  to  make  certain  necessary  repairs 
to  Chesnut  street  wharf. 

Mr.  Price,  on  the  part  of  the  Market-committee  and 
Paving  Committee,  reported  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of 
High  street  east  of  Water.  The  bill  was  read  a  second 
time.  The  third  reading  was  deferred. 
Mr.  Johnson  presented  the  following. 
The  joint  committee  appointed  on  the  sixth  of  May 
last  in  conjunction  with  the  City  Solicitor  and  Recording 
Surveyor,  in  relation  to  the  laying  out  of  certain  streets, 
west  of  Schuylkill  Front  street,  with  authority  to  em- 
ploy  additional  councU  should  they  deem  it  necessary. 
Report; 

That  they  have  engaged  Thomas  Kittera,  Esq.  (who 
refused  accepting  any  remuneration  for  his  services) 
and  have  had  juries  of  review  and  damages,  who  decid- 
ed in  every  instance    fa\  orablc  to  the  object,  Councds 
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had  in  view,  in  reporting'  all  the  streets  petitioned  for 
as  public  highways,  and  that  said  streets  are  now  re- 
corded as  such. 

A  resolution  was  passed  directing' the  Hall  of  Inde- 
pendence, to  be  leased  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  at 
a  moderate  rent,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three 
months,  for  an  exhibition  of  pictures. 

Mr.  Graff  stated  that  the  pecuniary  embarassments 
of  the  Academy  were  of  a  very  serious  character. 

Mr.  Rawie  sLited  that  every  other  institution  of  this 
kind  in  the  country,  had  fallen.  The  Academies  of 
Boston  and  New  York  had  ceased  to  exist;  and  it  would 
reflect  little  credit  on  the  taste  of  the  city,  if  the  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia  should  fall  .ilso. 

Other  members  of  Councils  expressed  their  hopes 
that  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  would  relieve  the 
Academy  from  its  embarassments. — Phil.  Gaz. 


For  tlie  JUgistel-  of  Pennsylvania. 
BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  THE  LATE 

DR.  \VILLIA3I  CURKIE 

A    PHrSICIAN    OF    rBILADELraiA. 

Doctor  Curiie  was  born  in  Chester  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, somewhere  about  the  year  1754  or  5S.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  for  many  years  a  cler- 
g-yman  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  this  state.  He  had 
several  children,  of  whom  it  is  beheved  the  subject  of 
the  present  notice  was  the  eldest.  It  being  desig-ned 
originally  that  William  should  assume  the  clerical  pro- 
fession, his  education  was  directed  accordingly.  Under 
the  instruction  of  his  father  and  of  competent  teachers 
he  acquired  a  very  profound  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  He- 
brew. 

What  induced  young  Currie  to  relinquish  the  study 
of  theology  is  not  known.  It  is  more  than  probable 
however,  that  he  was  averse  to  enter  the  church  as  a 
public  teacher,  in  consequence  of  his  having  imbibed  at 
a  very  early  period  religious  opinions  opposed  to  those 
inculcated  by  the  thirty-nine  articles.  Let  this  be  as  it 
may,  he  made  choice  of  the  profession  of  medicine,  and 
was  entered  as  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Kearsley  of  Philadelphia, 
at  that  period  one  of  the  most  respectable  and  popular 
physicians  in  Philadelphia.  After  serving  out  his  term 
of  pupilage,  or  apprenticeship,  as  it  was  then  termed, 
young  Currie  attended  the  lectures  delivered  in  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  an  institution  subsequently 
united  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  writer 
possesses  no  documents  from  which  to  ascertain  the 
date  either  of  the  commencement  or  completion  of  his 
studies. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  the  revolutionary  cantest. 
Dr.  Currie  appears  to  have  entered  the  American  army 
as  a  surgeon.  In  1776  he  was  attached  to  the  military 
hospital  on  Long  Island,  and  subsequently  at  Amboy. 
During  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  Dr.  Currie  evinced 
a  very  great  degree  of  independence  in  his  opinions  and 
conduct.     This  was  instanced  in  a  very  striking  manner 


fluence  to  obtain  for  him  a  surgeon's  commission  in  an 
English  regiment.  Young  Currie,  however,  was  an  en- 
thusiast in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  notwithstanding 
the  solicitations  of  his  parent,  lie  conceived  it  his  duty 
to  prefer  the  service  of  his  country,  though  replete  with 
danger,  toil,  and  privations,  to  that  of  her  oppressors, 
with  all  its  apparent  advantages. 

On  the  termination  of  the  war,  Dr.  Currie  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  town  of  Chester, 
and  soon  after  married.  At  what  time  he  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  the  writer  cannot  say,  but  is  inclined  to 
think  it  was  previsusly  to  the  year  1792. 

The  visitation  of  the  yellow  fever  in  this  and  subse- 
quent years,  gave  rise  to  a  very  warm  discussion  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease  and  its  proper  treatment ;  in 
this  controversy  Dr.  Currie  entered  with  great  spirit. 
He  maintained  the  fever  to  be  highly  contagious,  and 
as  it  was  a  favourite  maxim  with  him  that  every  disease 
should  be  treated  according  to  the  degree  and  impor- 
tance of  the  symptoms  present  in  each  individual  case, 
he  was  strongly  opposed  to  trusting  its  cure  exclusively 
either  to  the  lancet,  purgatives,  or  mercury.  He  sup- 
posed, at  first,  that  the  disease  was  of  foreign  origin, 
and  imported  into  this  country  by  the  sick,  or  in  the 
holds  or  cargoes  of  vessels  from  sickly  ports;  subse- 
quently, however,  he  became  convinced  that  the  disease 
could  be  originated  at  home,  by  the  emanations  from 
vegetable  and  animal  substances  in  a  state  of  putrefac- 
tion, in  conjunction  with  great  at.Tiospheric  tempera- 
ture ;  but  that  its  propagation  was  owing  to  contagion, 
was  a  doctrine  he  always  firmly  maintained.  To  enu- 
merate all  the  publications  of  which  he  was  the  author 
upon  the  subject  of  yellow  fever,  is  impossible — it  is  be- 
lieved that  copies  of  all  of  them  may  be  faund  in  the 
libraries  of  the  Hospital  and  Philadelphia  Society.  The 
doctor  was  extremely  fond  of  satire,  and  we  are  sorry 
to  say  that  he  resorted  to  it  for  the  defence  of  his  opin- 
ions in  many  instances,  in  which  facts  were  either  want- 
ing, or  directly  opposed  to  him. 

The  subject  of  the  yellow  fever,  from  the  mortality 
attendant  upon  its  first  visitations  in  this  country,  ex- 
cited an  intense  interest  among  the  medical  men  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  active  part  which  Dr.  Currie  took  in  the 
investigations  and  discussions  in  relation  to  it,  led  him 
into  a  very  extensive  correspondence  with  some  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians,  particularly  in  London,  Edin- 
burg,  and  the  West  Indies — the  whole  of  this  corres- 
pondence, we  regret  to  say,  was  destroj'ed  from  the  ne- 
glect or  ignorance  of  the  individual  into  whose  hands  it 
fell  after  his  death. 

Under  tlie  title  of  "  An  historical  account  of  the  cli- 
mates and  diseases  of  the  United  States,"  Dr.  Currie 
published  in  1792,  a  work  of  a  somewhat  novel,  though 
at  the  same  time  highly  interesting  character.  It  pro- 
poses to  present  an  account  of  the  medical  topography 
— the  soil,  climate,  and  epidemics,  of  each  state  in  the 


by  his  entering  into  the  service  of  the  revolted  colonies 
His  father  was  a  decided  tory,  and  viewed  the  opposi-  Union  ;  and  a  view  of  the  methods  of  treatment  which 
tion  of  the  Americans  to  the  authority  of  the  mother  have  been  found  most  successful  in  these  diseases 
country,  as  a  most  unn.<itural  rebellion. — He  exerted  which  are  intimately  dependent  upon  location  and  cli- 
every  means  to  persuade  his  son  against  entering  the  mate.  Of  course  a  plan  so  extensive  demanded  for  its 
army,  or  if  bent  upon  this,  to  permit  him  to  use  his  in- 1  proper  execution  an  amount  of  local  information  and  an 
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extent  of  experience  which  could  be  possessed  by  no 
individual,  whatever  might  be  his  talents  or  industry. 
Dr.  Currie  did  not,  however,  depend  upon  his  own  un- 
assisted efforts — he  requested  information  from  medical 
g'entlemen  settled  in  various  states  of  the  Union,  and 
from  their  communications  he  obtained  much  interest- 
ing information.  Nevertheless,  the  work  as  published 
in  either  its  first  or  second  edition  can  be  viewed  mere- 
ly as  a  collection  of  materials  preparatory  to  an  under- 
taking such  as  was  originally  proposed.  In  a  country, 
however,  like  our  own,  where  improvement  marches 
with  such  gigantic  strides,  a  work  calculated  for  the 
last  century,  however  complete,  would  piesent  little  in- 
formation of  the  present  medical  topography  of  any 
given  situation. 

This  historical  account  was  soon  after  followed  by  a 
Treatise  on  the  Epidemic  Bilious  Fevers  of  America. 
This  work  is  still  deserving  of  an  attentive  perusal. 

Upon  the  discovery  of  the  vaccine  disease  as  a  pre- 
ventative of  the  small  pox,  and  its  introduction  into  this 
country,  Dr.  Currie  exerted  himself  strenuously  to  ex- 
tend its  advantages,  aud  to  remove  the  ridiculous  preju- 
dices by  which  it  was  opposed,  as  well  by  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  as  by  many  members  of  the  profession. 
To  this  intent  be  published  one  or  two  pamphlets  set- 
ting forth  the  facts  which  the  experience  of  Dr.  Jenner 
and  other  English  physicians  bad  been  enabled  to  col- 
lect in  its  favour.  For  the  early  receipt  of  these  facts 
he  was  indebted  to  the  correspondence  of  Drs.  Pearson, 
Fothergill,  and  Lettsome. 

About  the  year  1793,  Dr.  Currie,  having  some  time 
previously  lost  his  first  wife,  married  the  widow  of  Dr. 
Busch  of  this  city  ;  by  this  marriage  he  had  four  chil- 
dren, one  son  and  three  daughters — of  whom  twe  only, 
a  son  and  daughter,  are  now  living. 

Dr.  Currie  was  early  elected  a  member  of  the  medi- 
cal and  philosophical  societies  of  this  state,  and  was  one 
of  the  original  fellows  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Physicians.  In  the  transactions  of  this  body,  several 
papers  by  him  are  to  be  met  with.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  Senior 
Physician  to  the  Magdalen  Asylum. 

In  the  commencement  of  1811  appeared  his  "View 
of  the  diseases  most  prevalent  in  the  United  States, 
with  an  account  of  the  most  improved  method  of  treat- 
ing them."  Dedicated  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Nicholas 
Collin.  There  is  somewhat  of  a  discrepency  between 
the  title  of  this  work  and  its  actual  contents,  for  so  far 
from  presenting  a  full  account  of  the  diseases  most 
prev.ilent  in  the  United  States,  it  notices  but  few  of 
the  diseases  common  with  us,  and  several  much  less 
prevalent  here  than  in  Europe. 

This  publication  was  in  fact  intended  as  an  experi- 
ment to  test  the  probable  success  of  a  much  larger 
work,  on  the  same  subject,  which  the  doctor  had  pre- 
pared for  the  press,  and  which,  had  it  appeared,  would 
liave  formed  a  complete  American  practice  of  medicine. 
So  far  as  it  goes,  the  work  we  have  noticed  is  one  of 
considerable  merit,  and  when  we  consider  that  it  em- 
braces the  result  of  more  than  thirty  years  experience 


of  one  of  our  most  successful  practitioners,  the  coldness 
with  which  it  was  received  by  the  prefession,  and  the 
neglectjinto  which  it  has  subsequently  fallen,  are  not  a 
a  little  surprising. 

The  last  work  published  by  Dr.  Currie,  was  his  "Ge- 
neral View  of  the  principal  Theories  or  Doctrines  which 
1  have  prevailed  at  dilTerent  periods  to  the  present  time." 
This  appeared  in  the  winter  of  1815.  It  contains  a 
brief  notice  of  the  various  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
fever  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  that  of  Cullcn. 
The  doctrines  of  the  latter,  and  of  Brown,  Darwin, 
Wilson,  Rush,  and  Gregory,  are  examined  with  some 
minuteness.  The  present  work  was  intended  as  an  in- 
troduction to  "  a  more  correct  and  satisfactory  theory 
of  fever,"  which,  however,  the  author  never  published. 

In  1816  Dr.  Currie  lost  his  second  wife,  and  a  few 
days  after  her  death,  his  eldest  daughter.  These  events 
made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  his  spirits. 
His  mind  was  observed  from  this  period  gradually  to 
give  way  ;  and  in  the  course  of  about  two  years  it  sank 
into  a  state  of  perfect  childishness,  and  so  continued  tc 
the  period  of  his  decease  in  1829. 

As  a  classical  scholar,  an  erudite  and  experienced 
physician,  and  an  extensive  and  successful  practitioner, 
Dr.Currie  commanded  a  high  standing  among  his  contem- 
poraries. Few  were  more  deeply  read  in  the  works  as 
well  of  the  ancient  physicians  as  those  of  a  later  date, 
and  none  evinced  more  industry  in  keeping  pace  with 
the  improvements  daily  making  in  the  diflerent  branches 
of  his  profession.  As  an  author  Dr.  Currie  was,  how- 
eyer.never  very  popular.  This  was  owing  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  the  dry  and  clumsy  stylte  in  which  he  wrote, 
and  his  decided  opposition  to  the  reigning  doctrines  of 
the  day  in  relation  to  the  unity  of  disease,  the  non-con- 
tagion of  fever,  &c. 

In  private  life.  Dr.  Currie  presented  a  truly  amiable 
disposition.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  the 
warmth  of  conversation,  his  love  for  satire  would  lead 
him  occasionally  to  place  in  a  ludicrous  light  the  foibles 
of  his  professional  opponents,  but  for  this  he  in  some 
measure  compensated  by  always  giving  them  full  credit 
for  whatever  talents  or  estimable  qualities  they  might 
possess.  Throughout  life  he  evinced  a  stern  integrity 
which  would  never  permit  him  to  do  injustice  know- 
ingly even  to  the  character  of  an  enemy. 

Dr.  Currie  was  a  membt  r  and  constant  attendant  up- 
on the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  From  some 
of  its  articles  of  faith,  however,  as  already  mentioned, 
he  dissented;  particularly  those  relating  to  the  trinity 
and  the  eternity  of  future  punishments.  He  was  an  at- 
tentive student  of  the  Scriptures,  with  every  portion  of 
which  he  was  intimately  acquainted.  His  constant  habit 
was  to  peruse  a  chapter  in  the  Greek  or  English  Testa- 
ment each  night  previously  to  retiring  to  rest. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Currie  had  amassed  considerable 
wealth,  he  was  extremely  plain  in  his  dress  and  man- 
ners, and  strictly  temperate  in  all  things. 

To  those  who  were  poor  and  deserving,  his  charity 
was  always  freely  extended,  as  well  in  the  form  of  pro- 
fessional services,  as  of  pecuniary  donations. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  an 
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individual,  vvlio.  whether  we  consider  his  talents  or  his 
\iitues,  was  an  honour  to  his  native  state.  The  neglect 
which  has  been  shewn  to  liis  memory  by  those  who  have 
inherited  his  estates,  by  the  medical  profession,  and  by 
the  several  learned  societies  oi  which  he  was  a  member, 
is  truly  unpardonable. 


METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE. 

According  to  Fuhrcnhclt,  in  the  shade,  the  tempera- 
are  of  the  weather  at  Mauch  Chunk  was  as  follows,  du- 
•ing  the  time  specified. 


Date. 

1830 

AUGUST. 


.5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
1.5 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


69 
65 
66 
55 
59 
55 
67 
64 
65 
55 
52 
65 
50 
49 
61 
66 
66 
55 
51 
52 
56 
63 
61 
64 
60 


70 
74 
76 
67 
77 
77 
85 
81 
73 
71 
77 
74 

74 
77 
75 
71 
72 
76 
77 
76 
83 
86 
74 
71 
67 
77 
77 
78 
69 
73 


and  we  are  convinced  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  deeply  spmpathized  with  the  French  na- 
tion in  their  noble  struggle  for  fVeedoip,  and  feel  that 
they  have  a  great  and  solemn  duty  to  perform  in  rela- 
tion to  that  momentous  event — a  duty  wliich  they  owe 
not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  France,  their  earliest  al- 
ly in  the  darkest  period  of  our  history; — therefore  be  it 
by  us,  as  a  portion  of  that  people, 

Kesolved,  That  the  courage  of  the  citizens  of  France 
in  the  hour  of  battle  is  only  equalled  by  their  prudence 
in  victory,  and  calls  for  the  unqualified  approbation  of 
mankind. 

Eesulved,  That,  regarding  the  achievement  of  the 
French  as  of  v.ast  importance  to  that  nation  and  of  im- 
measurable consequence  to  the  whole  human  race,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  a  proof  of  the  spread  of  liberal  opinions 
and  the  firm  footing  which  the  principles  of  liberty  are 
obtaining  throughout  the  world, — we  will  celebrate  the 
late  glorious  and  auspicious  event  by  a  general  parade 
of  the  Volunteers  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Resolved,  That  the  "Iri-colored Jlag"  be  displayed  in 
company  with  our  national  standard,  as  emblematic  of 
the  pure  principles  which  gave  origin  to  both,  and  as 
indicative  of  the  fellowship  we  wish  to  maintain  with 
the  people  which,  in  time  of  neerl,  sentaLAPATETTE  to 
our  aid,  and  revived  the  hopes  of  our  almost  despairing 
countrymen. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Major  Pettit, 
was  also  unanimously  adopted. 

Hcsohed,  That- as  citizen-soldier.s,  we  cannot  but  feel 
(he  livehest  satisfaction  at  the  magn.animity,  bravery 
and  forbearance  manifested  by  the  National  Guard,  un- 
der circumstances  of  extrasidinary  irritation  and  excite- 
ment. 

THOMAS  CADWALADER,  Chairman. 

Tuos.  W.   MoBRis,  Secretary. 
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Between  5  &  7,  A .  M.  1852  is  the  number  of  degrees 
of  the  Thermometer  during  the  month. 
Dats. 
1852-f-31  =  59-l-   Between  5  and  7,  A.M. 
2396j-30=79-i-   At  Noon. 
2327-i-31 =75+   At  Sunset. 
—  Days. 
213— 3  =71+ Average. 
Quantity  of  Rain  that  fell 2.02 

MILITARY  MEETING. 

At  a  numerous  meeting  of  the  Officees  of  the  FinsT 
Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Militia,  held  at  the 
Military  Hall,  in  pursuance  of  public  notice,  to  t.ilce  in- 
to consideration  the  propriety  of  a  parade  of  the  Volun- 
teer Corps  of  the  Division  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of 
Civil  Liberty  in  France — 

Major  General  Calwaladeii  was  called  to  the  Chair, 
and 

Lieut.  Colonel  Monnis,  Inspector  of  Division  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  offered  by 
Colonel  Paoe,  were  unanimously  .adopted:  — 

Whereas,  the  recent  revolution  in  France  is  of  a  cha- 
racter to  gratify  the  heart  of  each  lover  of  libcity,  and 
cannot  fail   to  be  welcome  to  every  friend  of  humanity! 
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MINUTES  or    THE  EXECr TIVE  COUNCIL- 
1700  TO  1712. 

[CONTINCEH    FROM    PARE    155.] 

Ma  Council  held  at  Philudtlphia,  ISlho/H/h  mo.  1702. 
The  said  rcpresenfalives  presenting  ihemselvts  for 
the  conference  appointed  by  the  Governor,  in  relaiion  to 
the  request  they  had  made  yesterday,  that  they  mio-lit 
proceed  according:  to  the  order  of  privileges,  that  is  to 
say  tliat  the  province  sejiarating  themselves  from  the 
lower  counties,  seeing  tiny  would  not  meet  them,  the 
number  of  representatives  for  each  county  in  the  pro- 
vincc,  should  be  advanced  to  eight,  first  represented  the 
many  mconveniencies  that  might  ensue  to  the  province 
by  a  separation,  as  that  tobacco  being  chiefly  their  pro- 
duct  &  our  principal  returns  in  trade  to  England,  should 
they  be  separated,  and  become  diHerent  irom  us  that 
trafhc  would  be  so  clogged  and  incumbered  that  it 
would  be  wholly  lo.t  to  us,  that  it  appeared  by  the  pa- 
pers tliey  had  read,  the  proprietors  rights  to'  the  said 
counties  was  under  di-spute  in  England,  and  that  their 
.nhabitants  being  ,11  eftected,  upon  the  provinces  rais- 
■ng  themselves  into  a  distinct  assembly,  would  in  nro- 
babihty  remonstrate  to  the  Queen,  that  having  hitherto 
been  under  the  government  of  Pennsylvania,  they  were 

titu'te'^f'atf  "^  fr'"  '^ '""'  ="  became'ut.eHy  des 
t.tute  of  all  form  of  Government,  and  therefore  would 
pray  the  Queen  to  take  them  into  her  in.mediate  nro 
tcction,  which  would  be  the  readiest  means   utterly   tJ 

tZt  r?^'""''^  °^  r"""  ''■=  '"'''  endeavouring  for 
m  .elation  to  them  in  England,  that  the  proprietary  had 
presented  to  the  Queen,    a  memorial  for  ife    an' roba 

letter  he  declared)  he  speedily  expected  to  hear  w  Inch 
approbation,  because  the  lower  counties  were  under 
dispute  and  the  inclinations  of  the  court  were  now  to 
weaken  as  much  as  they  cuuld.  rather  than  to  s.relth" 
en  hepropnetary  claim'twas  very  probable  would  come 
to  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  alone  whicl  w3d 
con.plete  then-  desire  eflectually  and  become  the  act  of 
the  Queen  herself,  and  the  privinee  be  exempt  from 
blame- upon  all  which,  the  government  3d  ,l,T 
theyjudged  it  would  be  prudent  fn|them  tndefl  he  'an' 
plication  fora  separation  tilUhose  matters  were  brouX 
to  some  ■ssue.and  till  we  could  hear  further  of  them  from 
England  The  government  further  added  that^eeiZ 
the  election  and  silting  of  the  assembly  wa,  tn  h.  K^ 
charter  which  required'the  first  to  be  on  t^e  fir  t  of'gth 
and  the  last  on  the  Uth  of  the  same  month,  hi  couW 
not  see  how  an  addit  on  could  be  made  (n  th\  u 

as  they  desired  till  the  first  of  theTth's  °ou  r^etm-nTn 
course  again.     To  all  which  some  of  the   eh  ef  of  "l  " 
aid  Representatives  replied,  that  the  royal  grant  from 
the  King  to  the  proprietary  was  only  for  thpT.  • 
bounded  12  mil'es  n'orthwlrds  of  Ne.^castl       tl"^  t  ii  w^^ 

on  that  pnt  or  charter  only  the  several  first  pufcliasTrs 
«f  land  from  the  proprietary  embargoed  and  X  thev 
expected  the  privileges  of  it  accordLly,  ^^  they  ad 
always  hi,hei-to  by  being  yoaked  with  th^  loVer  coun 
les  instead  of  enjoying  the  liberties  they  expected  by 
the  royal  charter,  been  perplexed  and  cLcnll/l  ,ul 
nothing  for  the  province's  ai^d  tl'^r  "a1  go  d    o',a°e\'': 

ha^dsh-r:' it   a  'r  ""^'  '"'^  '""«  S'otJ  under    h 
narosnips  ot  it,  and  now  an  opnortunitv  hv  ti,o  „         • 

tary  grant  being  put  into  -hei^r'^hand  '  t'oe  s    theSve's 

fature.  that  delayes'  ^'glH  th^'  unTt'ure^Trov'^'da:,'^ 
gerous.  Revolutions  and  changes  having  nft.n 
expectedly  come  upon  governm^ents  of  vLl  even  th"; 
was  once  an  instance  by  Col.  Fletcher,  and  therefore 
they  requsted  they  might  not  he  deferred  for  he  en 
creasing  the  number  might  probably  be  done  by  the 
Governor's  writts  and  there  could  be  no  difflc,  Uv  iV. 

But  the  Governor,  still  pressing  to  U^X^cfent" 
tives  the  unreasonableness  of  such  a  rupture  upon  he- 
several  arguments  aforesaid,  and  that  there  could  r,!,^ 
possibly  be  any  danger  of  deferring  their  :;:.S!onr. 


some  time,  especially  till  they  could  find  a  means  to  do 
it  more  honourable  and  with  less  blame  from  the  lower 
coiintic."--,  who  would  complain  they  were  thrown  oil 
without  notice  or  warning.  The  whole  was  further  dis- 
coursed and  at  length  concluded,  that  a  free  conference 
between  the  members  of  (Jouncil  only  and  the  said  Re- 
presentatives should  be  appointed  and  accordingly  it 
was  appointed  to  be  held  that  evening,  upon  which  the 
Representatives  withdrew. 

And  the  Board  entering  into  consideration  what  heads 
would  be  chiefly  necessary  to  be  debated  and  what  ar- 
guments used,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  members  of 
Council  who  were  to  manage  at  the  said  conference 
should  propose.  That,  whe'reas,  the  members  of  the 
lower  counties  in  the  last  assembly,  when  the  Pro- 
pria tary  granted  the  said  Cliarter,  seemed  not  to  regard 
or  accept  of  it,  lor  which  reason  it  is  most  probable, 
they  had  made  no  election.  And,  whereas,  some  per- 
sons of  tire  said  counties  since  the  Prcvince  had  elected, 
have  declared  that  had  writs  been  sent  to  their  sheriffs 
as  is  usual  they  would  have  elected  together  with  the 
Province. 

To  the  end  it  may  not  appear,  that  the  Province  doth 
designedly  throw  ofiand  separate  themselves  from  the 
said  counties  without  any  cause  given  on  their  sides,  it 
vviU  therefore  be  highly  for  the  justification  of  the  Pro- 
vince (should  they  proceed]  as  well  as  justice  to  the 
said  counties,  that  they  have  an  opportunity  of  appear- 
ing given  them,  that  measures  may  be  better  concerted, 
and  that  should  they  refuse  or  neglect  to  choose  or  send 
up  members,  the  Province  will  then  be  clear,  and  that 
from  hence  no  manner  of  inconvcnieney  can  be  imagined 
to  ensue,  for  so  small  a  time  as  may  be  sufficient  to  is- 
sue writts,  appoint  a  time  of  election,  and  know  their 
resolutions.  And  further,  that  the  members  of  Council 
press  with  all  earnestness,  the  arguments  that  have  be- 
fore been  used  and  endeavour  to  convince  them,  that 
notwithstanding  tlie  practises  of  some  who  appearing 
their  friends,  would  impose  upon  them  and  lead  thei;n 
to  confusion,  the  Governor  and  Council  neither  have 
vor  possibly  can  have  any  other  scope  in  these  debates 
with  them  their  truest  and  most  real  advai.tage, 
all  being  embarked  on  the  same  bottom.  And  then 
adjourned  till  ten  in  the  morning. 

.il  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia  16th  8M  mo.  1702. 
Present — Andr.  Hamilton,  Lieut.  Governor, 

Edw'd.  Shippen,  I  Themas  Story, 

John  Guest,  Caleb  Pusey. 

Sam'l.  Carpenter,  |  J.  L.,  Secreretary. 
Those  members  of  this  Board  who  according  to  the 
order  of  yesterday  had  conferred  with  the  Kepresenla- 
tives  concerning  the  effects  that  might  ensue  upon  a 
separation,  reported  to  the  Governor  and  the  oilier 
members  of  the  Bo.ard.  That  in  pursuance  of  the  said 
order,  they  had  a  conference  with  the  Representatives, 
and  had  pressed  the  argument,  la  t  night  resolved  on, 
to  the  best  advantage,  upon  which  the  said  Represen- 
tivcs  seemed  willing  further  to  deliberate  upon  what 
was  proposed  when  all  melt  togelher. 

This  Board  entered  further  into  the  consideration  of 
what  measures  could  be  taken  to  prevent  a  separation 
upon  which  having  spent  some  time  it  was  at  length 
resolved  to  leave  the  whole,  untill  it  should  appear 
what  the  Representatives  would  propose  or  conclude 
on, 

POST.MRRIDIEM. 
A  message  from  the  Representatives  desired  to  know 
when  they  might  be  allowed  to  wait  upon  the  Gover- 
noi-   to  which  answer  was  given  that  tliev  might  forth- 
with. ■        ° 

The  Representatives  elected  to  serve  in  Assembly  for 
the  1  rovince  appeared  before  the  Governor  and  Council 
and  in  return  to  the  arguments  used  and  the  proposal 
iiiade  to  them  by  the  members  of  Council,  Jos.  Grow- 
don  in  the  name  of  the  rest  declared. 
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That  having  spent  some  further  time  in  consideration 
of  what  had  been  proposed  to  them,  the  Representa- 
tives had  come  to  this  further  resolution,  viz.  That  the 
Province  and  Territories,  having  long  acted  in  conjunc- 
tion, and  the  Charter  which  impowered  them  to  sepa- 
rate being  new  and  not  yet  sufficiently  proved,  there- 
fore they  were  of  opinion  and  had  resolved  tliatit  would 
be  safer  to  take  some  further  time  to  deliberate  upon 
it,  and  thereupon  did  request  the  Governor,  that  they 
might  be  adjouri\cd  for  a  month  or  the  like  space  for 
an  opportunity  to  know  the  minds  of  those  that  had 
chosen  and  sent  them. 

The  Governor  and  Council  approved  their  request, 
but  desired  to  know  whether  this  was  offered  in  com- 
plyance  with  the  proposal  made  to  them,  viz.  that  there 
might  be  time  given  for  an  opportunity  of  calling  the 
lower  counties  by  writ  also,  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
them.  But  waving  the  question,  they  replied  that  what 
upon  mature  consideration  they  had  concluded  on,  they 
had  now  delivered,  and  had  not  agreed  to  say  any  thing 
further  on  that  head.  That  it  was  not  proper  for  them 
to  consult  or  direct  what  methods  were  most  advisalde 
for  the  Governor  in  that  case  to  take.  They  only  had 
to  request,  that  they  might  have  liberty  to  defer  their 
sitting  for  a  month  longer,  or  as  tlie  Governor  should 
think  fit,  not  muuh  exceediiig  that  time.  With  which 
the  Governor  concurring,  he  was  pleased  to  dismiss 
them  to  meet  again  at  Philadelphia,  the  16th  ef  the  9th 
mo.  ensuing. 

And  thereupon  it  was  ordered.  That  writs  should  be 
forthwith  issued  to  the  shcrifl's  of  the  three  lower  coun- 
ties, to  elect  four  members  for  each  county  on  the  2nd 
of  the  9th  mo.  next,  to  meet  at  Philadelphia,  the  16th 
day  aforesaid,  and  by  advice  of  the  Roard,  a  form  of  a 
writ  was  prepared,  and  then  adjourned  to  the  said  day. 

M  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia,  16lh  9th  mo.  1702. 
Present — Andrew  Hamilton,  Esq.  Lieut.  Governor. 
Edward  Shippen,  I  Thomas  Storis, 
Samuel  Carpenter,  Capt.  Finney,. 
William  Clark,  |  J.  L.,  Secr'y. 
The  Governor  informed  the  Board,  that  such  of  the 
members  of  the  lower  counties,  chosen  in  pursuance  of 
his  writs,  as  were  come  to  town,  had  made  their  appear- 
ance before  him  this  afternoon,  and  that  upon  discourse 
with  tht-m,  they  had  given  it  as  their  sentiments — That 
they  could  by  no  means  at  this  time  set  in  conjunction 
with  the  Representatives  chosen  by  the  Province,  the 
said  Representatives  being  chosen  by  virtue  of  a  Char- 
ter, but  they  of  the  lower  counties  by  writs  a  consider- 
able time  after,  to  which  the  Governor  having  answered, 
that  this  proceeded  only  from  their  neglect  of  electing 
at  the  time  the  Province  had  done  in  pursuance  of  the 
Charter  of  Privileges — They  replied  and  insisted,  that 
the  said  Charter  was  never  received  by  the  members  of 
the  lower  counties  and  therefore  they  thought  them- 
selves no  ways  affected  with  it.  That  they  not  having 
received  it,  it  could  not  be  expected  they  would  elect 
in  pursuance  of  what  bad  no  virtue  among  them,  and 
that  he  had  told  them  it  was  signed  by  Jos.  Growdon, 
Speaker,  by  order  of  the  House,  of  which  they  being  a 
part,  it  was  equally  obligatory  upon  them  as  the  rest, 
but  they  answered  that  the  Speaker  signed  that  Char- 
ter at  the  Council  Board  and  therefore,  they  were  no 
House  at  that  time,  nor  could  he  sign  it  by  their  order 
till  such — Moreover,  that  those  members  of  the  lower 
counties  who  attended  with  them  withdrew  at  the  pro- 
posal of  the  said  Charter  and  therefore  were  not  con- 
cerned with  it.  The  Governor  added  that  he  had  used 
many  arguments  with  them  to  show  their  mistakes  as 
to  their  first  objection,  of  being  called  different  ways. 
But  as  to  the  other  matter  of  fact,  he  could  s.iy  nothing 
to  it  more  than  he  believed,  Jos.  Growdon,  the  Speaker, 
could  not  be  guilty  of  se  ill  a  thing,  as  to  sign  fully  in 
the  name  of  the  House,  what  he  had  no  orders  for. — 
All  which  being  discoursed  of,  it  was  at  length  resolved, 
That  a  message  should  be  sent  to  the  Representatives 


met  at  Samuel  Prez's,  to  desire  their  attendance  on  the 
Governor.  After  some  delay,  those  of  the  Province  ap- 
peared, but  none  of  the  Territories,  of  which  the  Go- 
vernor enquired  the  reason. 
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We  »dopt  from  the  New  England  Farmer  a  letterfrom 
Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau,  Esq.  of  this  city  to  H.  A.  S.  Dear- 
born, Esq.  of  Massachusetts,  prefaced  by  some  perti- 
nent remarks  of  the  latter  gentleman.  Just  as  is  the  repu- 
tation of  our  venerable  townsman  for  profound  learning 
in  the  walks  of  jurisprudence  and  letters,  and  highly 
appreciated  as  are  his  works  in  both  departments,  we 
doubt  whether  any  act  of  his  life  will  reflect  more  credit 
upon  his  character,  than  his  unwearied  labours  to  pro- 
mote the  cultivation  of  silk.  No  hope  ef  personal  benefit, 
no  prospect  of  aggr.andizement  could  have  induced  his 
exertions.  They  seem  to  be  purely  and  solely  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  In  establishing  a  filature  in  this 
city,  exclusively  for  the  objects  of  detaining  Mr.  D'Ho- 
mergue  in  the  United  States  till  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  and  of  testing  the  price  which  our  raw  silk 
will  csmmand  in  the  marts  of  Eng-land,  France  and 
Mexico,  he  has  proved  himself  an  ardent  patriotic  Ame- 
rican. We  quote  his  own  language  as  to  his  pecuniary  ex- 
pectations; "I  expect  no  profit  from  this  undertaking;as 
far  as  I  can  judge,  on  the  contrary.thore  will  be  a  not  in- 
considerable loss;  but  it  is  not  profit  that  1  have  in  view. 
Experience  in  every  thing  must  be  purchased.  I  have 
fixed  a  sum  which  1  am  williug  to  lose,  and  which 
I  shall  not  regret,  if  the  country  is  to  be  benefited  by  it'" 
His  interesting  letter  will  contribute  to  awaken  the  at- 
tention of  farmers  and  others  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
mulberry,  as  well  as  impress  upon  all,  engaged  in  rais- 
ing the  silk-svorm,  th«  importance  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  reeling  the  silk  from  the  co- 
coons. We  know  how  to  sympathise  with  the  feelings 
of  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  at  the  prospect  which  the  disclo- 
sures of  every  day  render  brighter,  of  this  business  of- 
fering a  source  of  great  national  advantage  and  individu- 
al wealth.      / 

We  think  our  correspondent  for  his  biographical 
sketch  of  Dr.  Curric.  It  will  give  us  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  acknowledge  similar  contributions  from  other 
pens. 

The  verses  on  Wyoming,  by  B —  C — ,  possess 
merit.  His  pronunciation  of  the  name,  is  sanctioned  by 
the  better  usage. 

Our  readers  may  expect,  from  time  to  time,  some 
curious  and  entertaining  articles  taken  from  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Council  of  that  institution,  at  its  late  meeting,  kindly  in- 
structed the  publishing  Committee  to  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Editor  of  the  Register,  certain  communica- 
tions and  documents  of  great  value.  The  papers  allu- 
ded to  are  very  various  in  their  character,and  have  been 
accumulating  since  the  oiigin  of  the  society  in  1825. 
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NAIMtATIVB   or  THE  1N])IA\  WALK. 

Communicated  by  Jolin  Watson  of  Buckingham, 
Bucks  county  Pennsylvvinia,  and  by  him  presented  to 
the   Historical  Committee   of  the   American  Puilosd- 

I'lllCAL  SOCIETT,   1822. 

William  Penn  witli  a  number  of  settlers  came  to 
Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1682.  His  first  care  was  to 
establish  a  good  understanding  with  the  natives  by 
personal  sociability  and  friendly  acts  of  hospitality  and 
generosity,  and  regarding  them  as  men,  who's  rights 
were  not  to  be  invaded  either  by  force  or  fraud.He  there- 
fore purchased  of  them  a  tract  of  land;  for  a  price  agreed 
upon,-of  the  following  description,  taken  from  the  ori- 
ginal deed. 

Beginning  at  a  white  oak  in  the  land  now  in  the  ten- 
ure of  Jolin  Wood,  and  by  him  called  the  Grey  Stones, 
over  against  the  falls  of  Delaware  river,  and  from  thence 
up  the  river  side  to  a  corner  spruce  tree,  marked  with 
llie  letter  P,  at  the  foot   of  the   mountains   (this  tree 

stood  140  perches  above  the  mouth  of  Baker's  creek) 

and  from  the  said  tree  along  by  the  ledge  or  foot  of  the 
mountains  west  south  west  to  a  corner  white  oak, 
marked  with  the  letter  P,  (on  land  now  Benjamin 
Hampton's — standing  by  the  Indian  path  that  leads  to 
an  Indian  town  called  Playwicky  and  near  the  head  of 
a  creek  called  Towsisnick,  and  from  thence  westward 
to  the  creek  called  Neshaminah  (this  line  crosses  where 
the  Newtown  road  now  is,  at  the  old  chesnut  tree  be- 
low Doctor  Isaac  Chapman's  lane  end  and  along  by  the 
said  Neshaminah  to  the  river  Delaware,  alias  Makerick- 
hickon,  and  so  bounded  by  the  said  main  river,  to  the 
first  mentioned  white  oak  in  John  Wood's  land  (above 
MorrisviUe)  with  the  several  Islands  in  the  river.  &c. 
dated  15th  July,  1682. 

This  purchase  was  limiteil  by  previous  agreement  to 
extent  ;is  far  up  the  riverfrom  the  mouth  of  Neshaminah 
as  a  man  might  walk  in  a  day  and  a  half— which  tradi- 
tion has  said  to  have  been  executed  by  William  Penn 
himself,  on  foot,  with  several  of  his  friends,  and  a  num- 
ber of  Indian  Chiefs.  It  was  said  by  the  old  people  that 
they  walked  leisurely,  afler  the  Indian  manner,  sitting 
down  sometimes  to  smoke  their  pipes,to  cat  biscuit.and 
cheese,  and  drink  a  bottle  of  wine,  it  is  certain  they  ar- 
rived at  the  spruce  tree  in  a  day  and  a  half,  the  whole 
distance  rather  less  than  thirty  miles:  and  the  north  west 
boundary  being  traced  out  and  marked  on  msny  trees 
with  the  letter  P,  for  Penn;  and  all  parties  being  well 
satisfied,  the  above  deed  was  signed  by  the  Indian  Sa- 
chems with  their  respective  hieroglyphics. 

It  is  certain  that  William  Penn  did  not  arrive  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  several  months  after  the  date  of  the  above 
deed.  We  are  therefore  left  to  conjecture  to  account 
for  the  inconsistency;  the  business  might  have  been 
done  in  the  next  year,  and  the  deed  dated  back  for 
some  reason  not  now  known.perhaps  to  cover  some  set- 
tlement aheady  made,  there  might  be  an  error  in  the 
date  of  the  original  deed  or  in  taking  the  copy. 

Four  years  after  another  purchase  was  made  of  the 
natives,  the  description  of  which  is  contained  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  deed.  Beginning  at  the  be- 
fore mentioned  spruce  tree  (says  the  grant)  about  Ma- 
herickkitton  (Bakers  creek)  from  theijse  running  along 
the  ledge  or  foot  of  the  mountains  west  south  west  to  a 
Vol.  VI.  27. 


corner  white  Oak  marked  with  the  letter  P.,  standing 
by  an  Indian  path  that  leadeth  to  an  Ifidian  town  called 
Playwicky;  and  from  thence  extending  westward  to 
Neshaminy  creek,from  which  line  the  said  tract  or  tracts 
hereby  granted  doth  extend  itself  as  far  into  the  woods 
as  a  man  can  go  in  a  day  and  a  half;  bounded  on  the 
westerly  side  by  the  creek  called  Neshaminy  or  the 
most  westerly  branch  thereof  as  far  as  the  said  branch 
doth  extend,  and  from  thence  by  a  line  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  the  one  and  a  half  day's  journey,  and  frem 
ihcnceby  a  line  to  the  aforesaid  river  Delaware,  and 
from  thence  down  the  several  courses  of  the  said  rivep 
to  the  first  mentioned  spruce  tree.  Dated  the  28th  of 
August,  1686. 

This  deed  was  Executed  by  the  parties,  and  as  the 
Delaware  and  the  Neshaminah  were  to  be  the  north 
east,  and  south-west  bounds,  most  of  the  lands  in  Buck- 
ingham, Solebury  &,c.  were  located,  and  as  the  proprie- 
tary was  mucli  engaged  in  other  business,  the  walk  was 
not  made  when  ho  went  to  England,  and  altho'  it  is 
evident  from  the  deed  that  the  place  of  beginning  must 
be  the  west  cornerof  the  first  purchase  on  the  Nesha- 
minah, yet  the  Indians  always  insisted  on  going  up  the 
Delaware  from  the  spruce  tree — and  probably  for  this 
reason,  nothing-  was  done  in   the  business  for  six  years. 

In  the  year  1692  a  white  man  living  at  Newtown  and 
Cornelius  Spring,  a  Delaware  Indian,  accompanied  by 
several  Indians  and  white  people,  undertook  and  per- 
formed the  w.alk  in  the  Indian  manner;  but  by  what  au- 
thority or  by  whose  direction  is  not  now  known.  They 
sLirtcd  from  the  spruce  tree,  and  walked  up  the  riyer; 
the  Indians  jumped  over  all  the  streams  of  water  until 
they  came  to  the  Tohickon,  which  they  positively  refu- 
sed to  cross,  and  therefore  they  proceeded  up  the 
creek  on  the  south  side  to  its  source,  and  then  turning 
to  the  left,  they  fell  in  with  the  Swamp  creek,  and  go- 
ing down  it  a  small  distance,  it  was  noon  on  the  second 
day,  or  a  day  and  a  half  from  the  time  ot  setting  out — 
To  close  the  survey  it  was  proposed  ta  go  from  there  to 
the  source  ofthe  west  branch  of  Neshaminah  (so  called) 
thence  down  the  creek  to  the  west  corner  of  the  first 
purchase,  and  thence  to  the  spruce  tree,  the  place  of 
beginning.  These  bounds  would  have  included  a  tract 
of  land  lather  lirg^'r  than  the  first  purchase,  and  no 
doubt  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  Indians.  It 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  final  settlement,  or 
that  any  thing  was  done  relative  to  the  subjects  except 
t.alk  about  it,  for  forty  three  years.  In  which  time  a  larj^e 
tract  was  sold  to  a  company  at  Durham,  a  furnace  and 
forges  were  erected  there,  and  numerous  scattered  set- 
tlements made  on  the  frontiers  as  far  back  as  the  Le- 
high hills.  The  chief  settlements  of  the  Indians  at  the 
time  were  in  the  forks  of  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh,  be- 
low and  beyond  the  Blue  mountains.  But  in  the  sum- 
mer season  many  families  migrated  in  their  way,  and 
cabined  among  the  white  people  in  difi'erent  places,  as 
far  down  as  Pennsbuiy  manor,  where  they  long  retain- 
ed a  permanent  residence  on  sufferance,  and  altho'  a 
general  harmony  subsisted  between  the  natives  and  the 
white  people,  yet  they  shewed  a  dislike  to  the  surveys 
and  settlements  that  were  every  year  extending  further 
bae<  in  the  woods,  and  as  they  presumed  far  beyond 
the  proper  limits  ofthe  land  they  had  sold. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1735,  a  surveyor   eniploytd 
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for  the  purpose  run  and  measured  a  line  beginning 
where  the  north  west  boundary  ot  tlie  first  purchase 
crossed  the  Durham  road,  and  thence  north-westerly  on 
the  said  road  to  somewhere  about  the  Haycock,  and 
then  turned  more  to  the  left  thro'  the  woods  to  the  Le- 
high Gap  in  the  Blue  mountain,  blazing  the  south 
east  side  of  the  trees  and  saplings  in  the  woods  within 
sight  of  each  other.  At  some  time  before  this  period,  a 
treaty  or  conference  had  been  held  with  some  of  the 
Indians,  who  Teedyuscungat  the  treaty  of  1756  called 
pretenders,  and  said,  as  there  was  no  king  presumed  to 
do  national  business  without  proper  authority.  At  this 
conference  (perhaps  in  1734)  both  parties  agreed  by 
compromise,  to  alter  the  (/uy  and  an  halj's  wilk  le  one 
day,  and  to  go  a  north-west  course.  The  Indians  pro- 
bably presuming  that  at  20  miles  a  day,  the  average  of 
the  preceding  walks,  it  would  not  extend  fujther  back 
than  the  hills  below  Durham, accordingly  a  new  instru- 
ment, called  a  release  was  made  probably  for  a  trifling 
additional  pre.sent  of  a  few  goods. Preparation  was  then 
made  for  a  walk  to  be  performed  under  the  direction  of 
(he  Sheriff  of  Bucks  county,  two  men  of  uncommon 
abilities  for  fast  wajking  were  employed  for  the  purpose 
at  five  pounds  each,  or  an  equivalent  in  land;  and  the 
Indians  being  notified,  a  number  of  them  attended,  also 
the  sheriff  with  his  sutlers,  and  several  white  men  on 
horseback.  About  the  12tl¥  of  September,  1735,  at 
sunrise,  the  whole  company  started  from  the  old  ches- 
nuttree  above  mentioned,  below  Wrightstown  meeting 
house,  or  near  there.  The  men  walked  moderately  at 
first,  but  soon  quickened  their  march,  but  the  Indians 
called  to  them  to  ivalk,  and  not  run^  and  the  remon- 
strances being  frequently  repeated  without  effect,  the 
Indians  and  a  number  of  white  people  who  had  collect- 
ed to  see  them  set  ofl",  left  them  in  ill  humor  at  such  con- 
duct, except  one  Indian  who  continued  with  them  du- 
ring the  day.  The  two  walkers  pursued  their  course, 
first  on  the  Durham  road  and  then  by  the  line  of  mar- 
ked trees,  to  the  Blue  mountain,  and  going  tliro'  the 
Gap  on  alevel  road,  tliey  pursued  their  way  up  the  riv- 
er, and  at  sunset  the  walkers  arrived  on  a  spur  of  the 
Second,  or  broad  mountain,  upwards  of  si.\ty  miles  from 
where  they  had  set  out  in  tlie  morning,  where  tluy 
piled  up  a  large  heap  of  stones,  and  marked  a  number 
of  trees  around  it.  They  passed  the  night  in  serious 
apprehensions,  as  their  Indian  companion  left  tliem  and 
went  to  an  ludian  carttico  not  f;u-  ofT,  perliaps  the  same 
company  that  had  left  them  in  the  morning,  who  shout- 
ed and  hallooed  a  great  part  of  the  night.  But 
they  were  happily  favoured  to  return  next  day  in  safety 
to  their  respective  homes.  The  north-west  boundary 
was  afterwards  run  on  the  Pocono,  and  to  tlie  river  at 
the  short  bend,  and  down  the  courses  of  the  Delaware, 
by  a  measurement  then  made  more  than  one  bundled 
miles  to  the  spruce  tree. 

This  scandalous  transaction  was  the  subject  of  much 
conversation,  and  an  apprehension  prevailed,  that  it 
would  sometime  produce  serious  consequences. 

Surveyors  were  sent  for  six  years  successively  to  lo- 
cate large  tracts  of  land  in  the  Forks,  even  among  the 
Indian  towns.  They  therefore  procured  letters  to  be 
sent  to  Jeremiah  Langborne  and  the  Governor,  advising 
to  remove  the  settlers  or  ihey  would  take  up  the  lialcli- 
et  against  them,  the  affair  was  now  become  serious,  and 
therefore  a  deep  laid  scheme  was  contrived  and  carried 
mto  execution. 

The  chiefs  and  warriors  ofthe  six  nations  were  to  at- 
tend  a  Treaty  at  Philadelphia  in  June  1742.  The  Dela- 
wares,  &c..  were  also  invited  to  attend  at  the  same  time, 
which  they  did,  making  nearly  one  hundred  Indians  in 
the  whole.  And  as  there  was  at  that  time  a  prospect  of 
a  war  between  Kngland  &  France,  the  six  nations  were 
courted  to  join  in  the  contest  on  the  side  ofthe  English. 
The  record  says  that  luindsume  dinners  were  proi^oed, 
and  the  health  of  King  George,  the  Proprietaiies,  the 
Governor,  &c.  were  drank  in  high  good  humour,  and 
at  a,  certain  time,  at  one  of  these  sociable  canticoes  the 


subject  ofthe  walk  was  introduced,  and  the  se'Tal 
Deeds  and  writings  shown  and  explained  by  way  ot  ap- 
peal to  the  higl)  authority  of  tlie  six  nations,  against  the 
conduct  of  their  cousins  the  Delaware",  5tc.  in  a  private 
council  among  themselves,  these  mighty  Cccsars  ofthe 
Lakes  and  Woods  determined  to  chastise  and  humble 
their  dependents,  which  they  did  in  the  following  deci- 
sive manner,  at  a  council  at  Philadelphia.  Present  the 
Governor  and  his  council.  Canassatigo,  Schickealamy 
and  sundry  chiefs  of  the  six  nations,  Sassoonan,  and 
Delawares,  Nuttimus  and  Fork  Indians  Comad  Wiser, 
Pisquitoman,  Cornelius  Spring,  interpreters. 

Conassatego,  on  behalf  ofthe  six  nations,  said;  Breth- 
ren, the  Governor  and  Council. 

The  other  day  you  informed  us  ofthe  misbehaviour  of 
our  brethren  the  Delawares,  with  respect  to  their  con- 
tinuing to  claim,  and  refusing  to  remove  from  some  land 
on  the  river  Delaware,  notwithstanding  their  ancestors 
had  sold  it  by  a  deed  under  their  hands  and  seals  to  the 
proprietaries,  for  a  valuable  consideration  upwards  of 
fifty  years  ago;  &  notwithstanding  that  they  themselves 
had years  ago,  after  a  long  and  full  examination  ra- 
tified that  deed  of  their  ancestors,  and  given  a  fresh  one 
under  their  hands  and  seals;  and  then  }0u  requested  us 
to  remove  them,  enforcing  your  request  with  a  string  of 
Wampum;  afterwards  you  laid  on  the  table  our  own  let- 
ters by  Conrad  Wiser,  some  of  our  cousin's  letters,  and 
the  several  writings,  with  a  draft  ofthe  land  in  dispute 
to  prove  the  charge  against  our  cousins.  We  now  tell 
you,  we  have  perused  all  these  several  papers,  we  see 
with  our  own  eyes  that  they  have  been  a  very  unruly 
people,  and  are  altogether  in  the  wrong  in  their  deal- 
ings with  you.  We  have  concluded  to  remove  them, 
and  oblige  them  to  go  over  the  river  Delaware,  and 
quit  all  claim  to  any  lauds  on  tliis  side  for  the  future, 
since  they  have  received  pay  for  them,  and  it  has  gone 
thro' their  guts  long  ago.  To  confirm  you  that  we  will 
see  your  request  executed,  we  lay  down  this  string  of 
Wampum  in  return  fur  yours. 

Then  turning  to  the  Delawares,  holding  a  belt  of 
Wampum  in  his  hand,  spoke  to  them  as  follows: 

C'ouiins-]et  this  belt  of  Wampum  serve  to  chastise  yon, 
you  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  liair  ofthe  head, &  shaken 
severely  till  you  recoveryoursenses  &  become  sober.You 
don't  know  what  ground  you  stand  on,  nor  what  you  are 
doing.  Our  brother  Oiias's  cause  is  very  just  and  plain, 
and  his  intentions  to  preserve  friendship.  On  the  other 
hand,  your  cause  is  bad;  your  hearts  are  far  from  being 
upright,  and  you  are  maliciously  bent  to  break  the 
chain  of  friendship  witii  our  brother  Onas  &  his  people, 
we  have  seen  wilh  our  own  eyes  a  deed  signed  by  nine 
of  your  ancestors,  above  fifty  years  ago,  for  this  very 
land,  and  a  re/ease  signed  not  many  years  ago  by  some  of 
yourselves  and  chiefs,  now  living,  to  the  number  of  fif- 
teen or  upwards.  But  how  came  you  to  take  upon 
you  to  sell  land  at  all'  we  conquered  you  we  made  wo- 
men of  you — you  know  you  are  women,  and  can  no 
more  sell  land  than  women.  Nor  is  it  fit  you  should 
have  the  power  to  sell  land,  since  you  abuse  it.  This 
land  that  you  claim  is  gone  thro  your  guts;  you  have 
been  furnished  with  clothe.s,  meat  and  drink,  by  the 
goods  paid  you  for  it,  and  now  you  want  it  again  like 
children,  as  you  are.  But  what  makes  you  sell  land  in 
the  dark?  Did  you  ever  tell  us  you  hod  sold  this  land? 
Did  we  ever  receive  any  part  even  the  value  of  a  pipe 
shank  from  you  for  it '  You  have  told  us  a  blind  story, 
that  you  sent  a  messenger  to  us,  to  inform  us  ofthe 
sale;  but  he  never  came  among  us,  nor  we  never  heart] 
any  thing  about  it.  This  is  acting  in  the  dark;  and  very 
different  from  the  conduct  of  our  six  nations,  absence 
in  their  sales  of  land  on  such  occasions.  They  give  pub- 
lic notice,  and  invite  all  the  Indians  of  their  united  na- 
tions, and  give  them  all  a  share  of  the  presents  they  re- 
ceive for  their  lands,  this  is  the  behaviour  of  the  wise, 
united  nations;  but  we  find  you  are  none  of  our  blood, 
you  act  a  dishonest  part,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other 
matters,  your  ears  are  ever  open  to   slanderous  reports 
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about  our  brethren;  you  receive  tliem  with  greediness, 
and  for  all  these  reasons  we  charg-eyou  to  remove  in- 
stanily.  We  don't  g-ive  you  the  liberty  to  thiiilc  about 
it,  voii  are  women.  Take  the  advice  of  a  wise  man  and 
remove  immediately^  you  may  reUirH  to  the  oilier  side  of 
the  Delaware,,  where  you  came  from  (miiiisinks.)  But 
we  do  not  know  whi:ther,  considering  how  you  have 
demeaned  yourselves,you  will  be  permitteil  to  live  there 
or  whether  jou  liave  not  swallowed  that  land  down 
your  throats,  as  well  as  the  land  on  this  bide;  wc  there- 
fore assign  you  two  places  lo  g'o  to,  W)  oming  or  Sliamo- 
kin;  you  may  go  to  either  of  those  places,  aTuI  then  we 
shall  have  you  more  under  oureje,  and  sliall  see  how 
you  behave,  and  deliberate,  but  remove  away  and  take 
this  belt  ot  Wampum. 


ed  June  1756,  John  Heston  and  Joseph  Smith  (tavern 
keeper)  began  tr>  walk  at  the  high  Hocks  on  the  Ne- 
shamina  (Jieck  in  Wrigjitstown,  about  a  mile  below  the 
liridge,  thence  up  the  branch  north  of  John  Wilkinson's 
and  up  the  several  courses  of  the  Creek  lo  the  head  at 
Uichard  Thomas's;  thence  followed  the  County  line  to 
Mayer's  mill  on  Perkioming,  then  crossing  the  Swamp 
Creek  four  miles  from  the  Swamp  continued  West  to 
Jacob  Uonduman's  by  the  main  branch  of  Perkioming, 
then  west  tliree  miles  into  Philadelphia  county,  and 
from  thence  continued  their  course  into  the  new  Cos- 
lioppen  about  three  miles  into  Berks  County,  and  four 
from  Bucks  County,  on  the  West  side  of  a  hill,  near  a 
heap  of  rocks. 

Some   friendly  Indians   visited  Philadelphia  and   on 


rhis  being  interpreted    by  C.  Weiser  into  English    conversing  freely  with  them,  and  the  supposed  cause 


and  by  Cornelius  Spring  into  the  Delaware  language, 
Canassatigo  taking  a'String  of  Wampum,  added  tiather. 
"After  our  reproof  and  absolute  order  to  depart  from 
the  land,  you  are  to  take  notice  what  we  have  further  to 
aay:  This  string  of  wampum  serves  to  forbid  you,  your 
children  and  grand  children  to  the  latest  posterity  for 
ever  meddling  in  land  affairs,  neither  you,  nor  any  that 
shall  descend  from  you  ate  ever  liereafler  to  presume 
to  sell  an)'  lands  for  which  purpose  you  are  to  preserve 
this  siring  in  memory  of  what  your  Uncles  have  this  day 
given  you  in  charge.  We  have  some  other  business  to 
transact  wilh  our  brethren,  and  therefore  depart  tiie 
Council,  and  consider  what  has  been  said  to  you." 

When  this  terrible  sentence  was  ended,  it  is  said  that 
the  unfeeling  political  philosopher  walked  forward  and 
taking  strong  hold  of  the  long  hair  of  the  king  of  the 
Delawares,  he  led  him  to  the  door,  and  forcibly  sent  him 
out  of  the  room,  and  stood  there,  while  all  the  trem- 
bling inferiors  followed  him:  he  then  walked  back  again 
to  his  place  like  another  Cato,  and  calmly  proceeded  to 
another  subject,  as  if  nothing  ofthe  kind  had  happened. 
Tile  poor  tellows  in  gi-eat  and  silent  grief,  went  direct- 
ly home,  collected  their  families  and  goods  and  burning 
their  cabins, lo  signify  they  were  never  to  return,  marched 
reluctantly  to  their  new  home  beyond  the  Susquehanna. 
This  shameful  imposition  was  equally  reprobated  by 
all  distinguislied  and  candid  men  in  the  province,  and  it 
was  seriously  apprehended,  that  mischief  would  some- 
time grow  out  of  it.  Biit  no  doubt  there  were  some 
land  speculators,  and  those  who  had  conducted  the  bu- 
siness to  such  an  issue,  who  enjoyed  the  triumph  with 
linfeeling  satisfaction,  some  families  of  those  Indians 
continued  to  come  down  every  summer  and  cabin  in 
the  woods  among  their  former  friends,  and  go  back 
in  the  fall.  But  when  war  began  between  England  and 
France  in  175i,  and  Washington  and  Braddock  were 
successively  defeated,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  ag- 
gressions upon  Indian  rights  by  force  and  fraud,  and 
in  general  the  extension  of  settlements  by  the  whites, 
became  popular  subjects  of  inquiry  and  explanation,  at 
their  great  council  fires;  even  the  history  ofthe  running 
walk  might  then  be  patiently  listened  to.  And  it  is 
said  that  leave  was  given  by  the  Six  Nations,  to  their 
cousins  the  Delawares,  Shawanees  &c.  to  strike  the 
white  people  hving  on  the  lands  they  had  been 
wronged  out  of  Therefore  they  immediately  fell  upon 
the  back  inhabitants  of  Northampton  County,  in  all  the 
inhuman  and  cruel  manner  of  Indian  warfare,  burning 
houses  and  barns,  kilUng,  scalping,  and  taking  many, 
women  and  children  into  captivity:  and  these  terrible 
depredations  continued  for  about  eighteen  months.  And 
strange  as  it  may  now  appear  to  many  in  retrospect 
notwithstanding  the  evident  cause  and  origin  of  the 
war,  a  reward  of  £100,  was  offered  by  the  Governor 
in  the  publick  papers,  for  the  head  of  Captain  Jacobs, 
and  £50  for  the  head  of  Captain  Shingask,  two  Indian 
warriors.  In  this  time  of  great  public  distress,  there 
was  much  conversation  on  the  subject:  and  as  there 
could  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  im- 
position ofthe  walk,  it  was  proposed  to  try  by  way  of 
experiment,  how  far  it  would  have  extended  if  execut- 
ed according  to  the  deed.    Therefore  in  the  month  call- 


of  the  war  being  explained,  a  prospect  opened  that 
peace  might  be  obtained,  if  proper  measures  were  pur- 
sued for  that  purpose.  Therefore  a  number  friends  or 
Qnakers  united  in  friendly  association  for  regaining  and 
preserving  peace  with  the  Indians  by  pacifick  measures. 
Many  of  tlie  members  of  this  association  with  the  free 
concurrence  of  the  Governors,  Morris  and  Denny  at- 
tended divers  conferences  and  Treaties  at  Philadelphia 
and  Easton,  in  which  their  presence,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  the  fair  dealings  of  William  Pcnn  with  their 
forefathers  were  of  essential  service  towards  procuring 
a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  finally  the  settlement  of 
peace.  Governor  Hardy  of  New  York  and  sir  William- 
Johnston,  and  Christian  Frederick  Post,  one  of  the  Mo 
ravian  brethren  afforded  their  advice  and  assistance  in 
favour  of  peace. 

Through  the  interposition  of  some  persons  in  Phila- 
delphia, also  of  General  Johnson  and  others,  conferen- 
ces were  held  at  Philadelphia  and  Easton  with  the  In- 
dians; and  at  the  latter  place  November  13th,  1756.  Go- 
vernor Denny  enquired  of  Teed3'uscung,  King  of  the 
Delawares,  and  agent  ofthe  Six  N.ations  why  She  Indians 
struck  the  white  people,  and  what  grievances  they  had 
suffered,  he  answered. 

Brother,^ — You  h.ave  not  so  much  knowledge  ofthings 
done  in  this  country,  as  others  who  have  lived  longer  in 
it,  being  lately  come  over  tons.  I  have  not  far  to  go 
fur  an  instance;  this  very  land  that  is  under  me  (stamp- 
ing his  foot  on  the  floor)  was  my  land  and  inheritance, 
and  is  taken  from  me  by  fraud;  when  I  say  this  ground 
I  mean  all  the  land  lying  between  Tohickon  Creek  and 
Wyoming  on  the  Susquehannah.  When  I  have  sold 
lands  fairly  I  look  upon  them  as  fairly  sold.  A  bargain 
is  a  bargain.  Though  I  have  had  nothing  for  the  land 
I  have  sold,  but  broken  pipes  and  such  trifles,  yet  when 
I  have  sold  them,  even  for  such  trifles,  I  look  upon 
the  bargain  to  be  good.  Yet  I  think  I  should  not  be  ill 
used  on  that  account  by  those  very  people  who  have  had 
the  advantage  in  their  purchases  nor  be  called  a  fool  for 
it.  Indians  are  not  such  fools  as  not  to  know  when  they 
are  imposed  upon  or  not  to  bear  it  in  remembrance. 

The  governor  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  fraud  in 
relation  to  the  sale  of  lands }  He  answered,  all  the  land, 
extending  from  Tohickon  over  the  great  mountains  to 
Wyoming  has  been  taken  from  me  by  fraud:  for  when 
I  had  agreed  to  sell  the  land  to  the  Old  Proprietary  by 
the  course  of  the  river,  the  Young  Proprietary  came 
and  got  it  run  by  a  straight  course,  by  the  compass,  and 
by  that  means  took  in  double,  (he  might  have  said  five 
times)  the  quantity  intendedto  be  sold. 

Conrad  Weiser,  the  interpreter,  and  Richard  Peters, 
Esq.  being  asked  what  they  knew  about  the  subject, 
they  agreed  in  substance,  that  they  had  heard  of  the 
Indians  uneasiness,  but  referred  te  the  final  settlement 
made  ofthe  dispute  by  the  judgment  ofthe  SixNations 
at  the  Treaty  .at  Philadelphia  in  1742,  but  when  Peters 
came  out  of  the  Council  he  said  the  walk  was  dishonor- 
able, and  could  not  be  defended,  and  therefore  it  was 
agreed  to  make  the  Indians  a  present  speedily,  on  that 
account,  which  was  afterwards  done  accordingly,  which 
in  common  acceptation  goes  to  prove  v^'hich  of  the  par- 
ties had  been  in  the  wrong. 
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In  conrequence  of  Tcc(lyuscunj»'s  complaint,  thattlie 
Indians  had  been  cheated  out  of  tlieir  land  by  the 
«:ilk,  some  of  tlie  members  of  the  friendly  Association 
above  mentioned  applied  to  the  Governor's  Secretary 
for  leave  to  search  the  Provincial  Uecords  relative  to  the 
subject,  which  he  refused  to  admit  although  they  were 
immediately  interested  in  the  Indian  claim  being  extin- 
guished on  land  they  had  purchased  agreeably  to  the 
Proprietary's  agreement  with  the  first  settlers. 

There  may  be  some  small  errors  in  the  foregoing 
narrative.  But  it  is  presumed  the  principal  facts  are 
correctly  stated  as  they  have  been  taken  from  original 
Indian  Treaties  and  from  copies  and  notes,  made  by 
John  Watson  Surveyor,  and  in  some  minor  parts  deriv- 
ed by  oral  tradition,  directly  received  from  persons, 
who  were  living  at  the  time  of  the  hn^  walk,  and  such 
Ks  had  the  best  opportunities  of  being  acquainted  with 
the  particulars  of  that  unhappy  affair. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  William  Penn  went 
to  England  in  1701  and  died  in  1718:  that  those  who 
succeeded  him  in  managing  the  executive  business  of 
the  Province;  especially  about  the  year  1742,  were  not 
governed  by  those  principles  of  generosity  and  justice 
that  the  Indians  so  highly  respected  in  the  conduct  of 
the  first  worthy  Proprietary  of  Pennsylvania  or  other- 
wise there  might  not  have  been  any  disturbance  with  the 
Natives  during  the  administration  of  the  Penn  family 
a  period  of  more  than  ninety  years. 

(Signed)  John  Watsou. 

SucJcingham,  1815. 

The  foregoing  Narrative  was  written  by  my  father 
about  seven  years  ago,  and  was  then  published  in  the 
Penn.sylvania  correspondent  printed  at  Doylestown, 
from  which  I  have  copied  it,  but  apprehending  it  te  be 
incorrect  in  some  particulars,  I  visited  Moses  Marshall 
who  in  his  80th  year  is  yet  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
faculties,  and  from  his  general  character  thro'  life  may 
safely  be  relied  on,  he  informed  me  that  his  father  was 
one  of  the  persons  employed  to  walk  out  the  purchase 
made  by  William  Penn  of  the  Delaware  Indians,  that 
he  has  frequently  heard  him  relate  the  particulars, 
which  he  well  remembers,  and  gave  me  the  following 
account  which  I  took  down  as  he  related  it. 

That  he  always  understood  from  his  father  tli»t  Wil- 
liam Penn^soon  after  his  first  arrival  in  this  country  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  land  of  the  Indians,  to  be  bounded  by 
the  river  Delaware  on  the  North  East  and  the  Nesha- 
many  on  the  North  West,  and  to  extend  as  far  back  as  a 
man  could  walk  in  Mrfc  days;  that  he  and  the  Indians 
began  to  walk  out,  this  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nesha- 
many,  and  walked  up  the  Delaware,  that  in  one  day,and 
a  /(«//they  got  to  a  Spruce  tree  near  the  mouth  of  Ba- 
ker's Creek,  when  William  concluding  this  would  in- 
clude as  much  land  as  he  would  want  at  present,  a  line 
was  run  and  marked  from  the  Spruce  Tree  to  Nesha- 
many,  and  the  remainder  left  to  be  walked  out  when  it 
ehiiuld  be  wanted  for  settlement. 

That  in  the  year  1733.  Notice  was  given  in  the  pub- 
I'ck  papers  that  the  remaining  day  and  a  half  walk  was 
to  be  made,  and  offering  500  acres  of  land  anywhere 
in  the  purchase  and  £5  in  money  to  the  person  who 
should  attend,  and  walk  the  furthest  in  the  given  time. 

Ry  previous  agreement  the  Governor  was  to  select 
three  white  perscms  and  the  Indians  a  like  number  of 
their  own  nation.  The  persons  employed  by  the  Go- 
vernor were  Edward  Marshall,  James  Yeates,  and  Solo- 
mon Jennings,  one  of  the  Indians  called  Combush,  but 
he  has  forgcitten  the  names  of  the  other  two. 

That  about  the  20th  of  September  (or  when  the  days 
and  nights  are  equiil)  in  the  vear  aforesaid,  they  met 
before  sunrise,  at  the  old  Chesnut  tree  below  Wrights- 
town  meeting  house,  together  with  a  great  number  of 
persons  as  spectators.  The  walkers  all  stood  with  one 
hand  agtinst  the  tree  until  the  sun  rose,  and  then  start- 
ed, in  two  hours  and  a  half  they  arrived  at  Red  Hill  in 
Itedminster,  where  Jennings  and  two  of  the  Indians 


gave  out.  The  other  Indian  (Cnmbash')  continued  with 
them,  to  near  where  the  road  Forks  at  Easton,  where 
he  laid  down  a  short  time  to  rest,  but  on  getting  up  was 
unable  to  proceed  fuither.  Marshall  and  Yates  proceed- 
ed on  and  arrived  at  sun  down,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Blue  Mountain.  They  started  again  next  morning  at 
sun  rise,  while  crossing  a  stream  of  water  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  Yeates  became  faint  and  fell,  Marshall 
turned  back  and  supported  him  until  others  came  to  his 
relief,  and  then  continued  the  walk  alone,  and  arrived 
at  noon  on  a  spur  of  the  second  or  Broad  Mountain,  es- 
timated to  be  eighty  six  miles  from  the  place  of  starting, 
at  the  Chesnut  tree  below  Wrightstown  meeting  house. 
He  says  thej'  walked  from  sun  rise  to  sunset  without 
stopping,  provisions  and  refreshments  having  been  pre- 
viously provided  at  difl'erent  places  along  the  road  and 
line  that  had  been  run  and  marked  for  them  to  walk  by 
to  the  top  of  the  Blue  Mountain, andjpersons  alse  attend- 
ed ©n  horseback  by  relays  with  liquors  of  sever.al  kinds. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  Blue  Mountain  they  found 
a  great  number  of  Indians  collected  expecting  the 
walk  would  there  end,  but  when  they  found  it  was  to 
go  half  a  day  further,  they  were  very  angry,  and  said 
they  were  cheated.  Penn  had  got  all  their  good  land, 
but  that  in  the  spring  every  Indian  was  to  bring  him  a 
Buck  skin  and  they  would  have  their  land  again,  and 
Penn  might  go  to  the  devil  with  his  poor  land.  An  old 
Indian  said  "no  sit  down  to  smoke,  no  shoot  a  squirrel, 
butlun,  lun,  lun  all  d;iy  long. 

He  says  his  father  never  received  any  reward  for  the 
walk,  although  the  Governor  frequently  promised  to- 
have  the  500  acres  of  land  run  out  far  him,  and  to  which 
he  was  justly  entitled. 

Some  time  after  a  person  came  to  their  house  having 
a  summons  for  his  father  tu  appear  before  the  Lord  Lou- 
don in  Philadelphia,  his  father  went  with  him,  and  was 
very  particularly  examined  respecting  the  walk,  his  ac- 
count taken  down  in  writing,  in  order  to  be  sent  home 
to  England.  While  in  Philadelphia  he  was  strictly  guard- 
ed by  two  grenadiers,  and  not  suffered  to  talk  to  any 
other  person  respecting  the  walk  or  his  present  busi- 
ness. When  he  was  about  to  return  home  .lames  Logan 
made  him  a  present  of  £10,  as  a  compensation  for  his 
time  and  expenses. 

In  1754,  his  father  lived  about  18  miles  above  Easton, 
in  the  next  year  200  Indians,  headed  by  their  chief  or 
King  Teedyuscung  made  an  attack  on  the  white'inhabi- 
tants,  they  fired  on  a  company  attending  a  funeral,  but 
killed  none,  these  fled  and  gave  the  alarm,  and  they  all 
got  off.  We  went  back  in  the  year  1756,  but  lived  un- 
til the  fall  of  the  next  year  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  river, 
when  we  returned  to  the  farm.  Soon  after  about  16 
Indians  attacked  the  house  in  the  absence  of  my  father 
of  whom  they  always  appeared  afraid.  One  of  them 
threw  his  match  coat  on  a  bee  hive  by  the  side  of  the 
garden,  the  bees  came  out  and  stung  them  by  which 
means  five  small  children  that  were  playing  in  the  gar- 
den got  away.  They  shot  one  of  my  sisters  as  she 
was  running,  the  ball  entered  her  right  shoulder  and 
came  out  below  the  left  breast,  yet  she  got  away  and 
recovered,  they  took  my  mother  who  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  escape  them,  some  miles  and  then  killed  her. 
There  were  five  guns  in  thehouseall  loaded,  which  they 
never  teuched,  and  took  nothing  away,  except  a  coat 
with  £3  in  money  in  the  pocket,  belonging  to  Mat- 
thew Hughs  who  boarded  with  us. 

In  1758^  the  people  having  forted  together  the  Indians 
come  and  turned  the  creatures  into  the  wheat  field,  five 
young  men  went  out  of  the  fort  to  turn  them  out  again 
The  Indians  way  laid  them  and  shot  two,  one  of  whom 
was  my  brother. 

His  father  said  the  Indians  always  insisted  that  the 
walks  should  have  been  "P  the  river,  along  the  nearest 
path.which  was  also  bis  opinion.and  that  they  had  been 
improperly  dealt  with,  and  cheated  out  of  their  land, 
but  would  have  quietly  submitted  if  the  walk  had  mt 
extended  beyond  the  Blue  Mountain, 
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From  the  foreRoinp;  narrntive  of  Moses  Marshall  as  well 
as  from  what  1  icmcmber  to  liavc  heard  from  a  few  old 
people  when  I  was  yoong,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  my 
father  must  have  been  mistaken  in  a  few  particnlars, 
first  with  respect  to  the  original  purchase  made  by 
William  Penn,  I  believe  it  was  three  (hiys  walk,  but 
when  one  and  a  half  day  was  measured  out  the  Grant, 
or  deed  was  made  and  execuicd  for  so  much,  and  the 
other  deed  four  years  after  for  tlie  remainder  for  it  ap- 
pears the  first  walk  was  made  by  William  Penn,  and  the 
the  Indians  themselves,  vp  the  river,  and  they  always 
insisted  that  the  remainder  should  be  in  like  manner 
measured  out  by  walking  tip  the  river  and  to  begin 
where  the  former  had  ended. 

Again  my  father  says  the  day  and  a  half  was  chang-ed 
by  agreement  to  one  day  and  to  go  a  North  West 
course.  Mr.  Marshall  is  positive  that  his  father  walked 
a  day  and  a  half,  and  so  I  have  always  understood  it. 
He  says  two  persons  of  uncommon  habilities  for  fast 
walking  were  employed  for  the  purpose  of  £5  each  or 
an  equivalent  in  land.  M.  M.  says  there  was  three  and 
givestheir  names,  and  says  they  were  offered  500  acres 
of  land  £5  in  money.  Perhaps  my  father  may  have  been 
led  into  the  first  mistake,  from  the  circumstances  of 
there  being  two  deeds  or  Grants  of  different  dates — the 
extracts  from  which  used  by  liim  1  have  now  in  my  pos- 
session atnong  the  papers  left  by  John  Watson,  survey 
or — the  others  probably  from  wrong  information  re- 
ceived about  the  time  the  narrative  was  written  as  1  re- 
member he  took  considerable  pains  and  called  on  seve- 
ral old  persons  to  assist  him. 

I  have  for  several  years  past  been  anxious  that  a  cor- 
rect history  should  be  written  of  the  first  settlement  of 
United  States,  as  that  settlement  was  connected  with 
the  history  of,  and  interested  the  Indian  nations,  the 
true  original  cause,  and  consequence  to  them  of  the 
wars  that  ensued  between  them  and  the  white  people, 
not  as  they  have  been  related  by  interested  or  preju- 
diced histori.ans,  professing  to  live  under  tlie  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Gospel  of  peace,  and  provid  of  the  advanta- 
ges of  civilization,  but  as  they  would  be  narrated  by 
intelligent  Indians,  and  I  have  been  the  most  anxious  to 
see  such  aVistory  written,  as  I  apprehend  many  impor- 
tant facts  necessary  thereto,  even  now  only  linger  in  the 
recollection  of  a  lew  old  men,  and  in  a  short  time  un- 
less collected  at  present  will  be  lost  for  ever. 
A  prominent  fact  of  this  description  in  my  view  is  what 
has  been  called  the  long  walk,  and  the  foregoing  con- 
tains perhaps  as  true  an  account  of  it  as  it  is  now  possible 
to  collect.  It  is  important  as  being  the  cause  of  the 
first  uneasiness  of  the  Indians  in  Pennsylvanin,  and  the 
first  murder  committed  by  them  in  the  province,  being 
on  the  very  land  they  believed  themselves  thus  cheated 
out  of,  and  it  appears  this  is  yet  remembered  as  one  of 
the  wrongs  committed  on  them  by  the  white  men  of 
which  they  complain. 

(Signed)  John  Watson 

Greenville,  9th  of  9th  mo.  1822. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

[continued  fuom  page  200.] 
Arrival  of  Thomas  Jannci/,    with  some  account  of  his 
life  and  death — Death  of  John  Thomas;  Hugh  Roberts' 
ieslimony  concerning  him — Death  of  Francis   IVhiie- 
welt — Progress  of  settlements  in  Buds  county — The 
arrival  and  death  of  ThomasL  anghorne — a  character 
of  him — Jlrrivals  of  John  Scarborough  and  John  Chap- 
man— Kind  behaviour  ofttte  Indians. 
[1683.]  Thomas  Janney  among  others,  came  with  his 
father  in  the  year  1683,  from  Cheshire  in  England,  and 
settled  near  the  Falls  of  Delaware,  in  the  county  of 
Bucks,  Pennsylvania:   and   having   made  considerable 
improvements,  and  provided  for  his  family  to  remain 
eomfortably,  after  about  twelve  years  stay  in  the  coun- 


try, (in  which  time  he  was  also  many  ways  serviceable 
to  bis  fi'iends  and  neighbours,)  went  to  visit  his  brethren 
in   England:  he  staid  some  time  in  London,  and   then 
went  to  ('heshire  among  liis  relations,  for  whom  he  bad 
a  great  value,  yet  he  rested  but  little  among  them,  but 
visited  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  several  neighbouring 
counties;  and  in  the  following  spring  travelled  much 
through  divers  other  counties  where   he  bad  formerly 
visited,  and  then  came  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  London; 
soon  after  which  be  was  taken  so  ill,  (having  been  in 
some  decay   of  body  before,)  that   his  recovery   was 
doubted;  but  travelling  thence  by  short  journies  among 
his  friends  who  were  tender  and  careful  of  him,  he  got 
to  Hitcbin  on  his  way  to  Cheshire.    Here  his  distemper 
had  so  increased,  that  he  was  obliged  to  stop  at  the 
house  of  William  Turner.     He  had  gone  through  much 
hardship  in  the  former  part  of  his  life  in  the  service  of 
truth,  having  travelled   through   several  climates,  and 
suffered  by  their  intemperate  heats  and  colds,  so  that 
his  body  from  the  remaining  effects  as  it  was  thought, 
was  attended  with  much  pain,  and  few  expected  his  re- 
covery.    Two  of  his  relations  coming  from  Cheshire  to 
visit  him,  to  one  of  them  he  said  to  this  effect,  "Cousin, 
I  am  glad  that  you  are  come:  I  hardly  expected  to  re- 
cover so  as  to  be  able  to  get  into  Cheshire.     It  is  some 
exercise  to  think  of  being  taken  away  so  far  from  ray 
home  and  family,  and  also  from   my  friends  and  rela- 
tions in  Cheshire;  I  would  gladly  have  got  down  into 
Cheshire,  but  I  must  be  content  however  it  pleases 
God  to  order  it:  worse  things  have  happened  in  this 
life  to  better  men  than  I  am.  I  shall  be  missed  in  Ame- 
rica; Friends  there  were  troubled  when  I  came  away; 
\  have  laboured  faithfully  among  them;  they  will  be 
grieved  at  the  tidingr  of  my  death;  my  family  will  want 
me;   my  care  hath   been  for  my  sons  that  they  may  be 
kept  in  the  Tear  of  God;  I  have  been  a  good  example  to 
tbeui;    I   have  a  care  upon  me  that  they  may  be   kept 
humble  while  they  are  young,  that  they  may  bend  their 
necks  under  the  yoke  of  Christ.     If  I  am  taken  away  I 
am  very  clear  in  my  spirit;  1  have  answered  the  requiv- 
ings  of  God;  I  have  been  faithful  In  my  day,  and  I  have 
nothing  that  troubles  my  spirit;  my  spirit  is  very  clear." 
He  also  expressed  his  concern  for  his  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  especially  the  young,  that  they  might  observe 
the  leadings  of  God's  spirit  in  their  ministiy,  and  not 
lean  upon  their  own  natural  parts,  which,  he  said,  "did 
occasion  divers  inconveniences."     But  alter  this,  reco- 
vering a  little,  he  got^down  into  Cheshire;  an  1  th«ugh 
weary  in  body,  made  'preparations  to  return  to  bis  fa- 
mily, yet  before  the  ship  sailed,  his  distemper  returning 
with  violence  upon  him,  soon  carried  him  off  at  the 
house  of  his  sister,  near  the  place  of  his  birth.     She,  a 
little  before  he  departed  speaking  something  to  him 
about  his  fiimily,  he  made  but  little  reply,  saying,  "If  it 
be  the  will  of  God  that  I  am  taken  away  now,  1  am  well 
content."     He  died  aged  sixty-three  years,  of  which  he 
was  forty-one  a  pubhc  minister;  and  had  preached  the 
gospel  freely  in  England  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  among 
his  brethren  in  America.     He  had  a  fervent  and  sound 
testimony,  and  his  conversation  and  course  of  life  exem- 
plified the  doctrines  he  preached. 

In  this  year  died  John  Thomas,  of  North  Wales,  in 
Pennsylvania,  of  whom  his  friend  Hugh  Roberts,  in  a 
a  testimony  concerning  him  gives  the  following  account: 
"The  testimony  of  Hugh  Roberts  concerning  his  dear 
friend  John  Thomas,  formerly  of  Larthguin,  in  the  com- 
mot  of  Prullyn,  county  of  Merioneth,  North  Wales,  de- 
ceased. 

"He  was  a  man  endued  with  great  understanding, 
and  exceeded  in  this  respect,  most  of  his  neighbours. 
In  the  year  1672,  he  came  to  Friends  Meetings,  and  was 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth,  and  gave  up  in  obe- 
dience to  the  heavenly  cull,  though  it  was  a  time  of 
great  suffering.  The  two  first  meetings  he  was  at  he 
was  fined,  for  which  the  informers  took  of  him  two  oxen 
and  a  horse,  and  returned  nothing.  The  appearance  of 
truth  was  so  precious  to  him,  that  he  did  not  only  make 
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proFession  of  it,  but  also  was  willing  to  suffer  for  its 
sake,  which  he  did  >aliantly.  When  he  came  amongst 
us,  it  was  in  the  hottest  time  of  persecution  we  ever 
underwent  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  cliief  in- 
former, a  cunning  subtle  man,  seeing  the  high  and  petty 
constables  were  backward  to  execute  their  warrants,  he 
intended  to  have  been  high  constable  liimself,  that  he 
might  make  a  quick  dispatch  of  Friends'  estates;  and 
most  of  the  great  men  were  willing  to  assist.  Hearing 
of  it,  he  went  to  one  of  the  more  moderate  justices,  and 
requested  he  might  accept  him  to  be  Ihe  High  Consta- 
ble, which  was  granted.  The  informer  however  went 
on,  and  informed  against  Friends,  and  wlien  he  got  a 
wari'ant,  brought  it  to  the  high  constable  according  to 
his  orders.  He  received  his  warrants  time  after  time, 
and  telling  the  informer  that  he  was  responsible,  he 
kept  them  till  he  had  got  nine,  not  questioning  but  he 
would  ruin  him  at  last,  for  there  was  a  clause  in  tile  act, 
that  if  the  constables  refused  to  execute  their  offices, 
they  were  finable  to  a  gTeat  sum  for  every  neglect;  yet 
he  kept  his  warrants  till  the  king's  declaration  put  a 
stop  to  those  informers. — Thus  he  hazarded  his  own  es- 
tate to  save  his  friends  and  brethren.  Being  faithful,  in 
time  he  had  a  gift  in  the  ministry  bestowed  upon  him, 
by  which  he  was  serviceable  to  many,  and  though  it 
falls  out  sometimes,  1h.at  a  prophet  hath  not  honour  in 
his  own  country,  yet  I  know  he  was  honoured  and  c'ear- 
ly  beloved,  and  of  great  service  unto  man)'.     He  grew 


testimony  of  the  same  life,  and  in  the  demonstration  of 
its  spirit,  lo  shew  forth  the  praise  and  glory  of  the  eter- 
nal God  of  the  whole  earth,  in  that  place  of  the  world, 
wherein  by  a  Divine  hand,  for  that  very  end,  we  be- 
lieve he  hath  settled  you;  on  behalf  whereof  we  cry  to 
God,  that  grace,  mercy  and  peace  may  be  multiplied 
upon  you  in  our  Lord  .lesus  Christ. 

"Now  after  our  endeared  salutation,  we  recommend 
unto  you  these  few  lines,  as  a  confirmation  of  that  cer- 
tain inward  knowledge,  which  in  the  spiritof  Christ  Je- 
sus, fwherein  we  are  known  to  God,  and  one  unto  ano- 
ther,) sliall  be  given  yon  of  our  dear  friend  and  brother 
Thomas  Langhorne,  of  Westmoreland,  into  n  hose  heart 
the  Lord  we  hope  hath  put  it  to  give  up  himself  with 
his  family,  for  your  country  in  the  western  part  of  the 
world.  We  are  the  more  satisfied  of  his  integrity  and 
regard  to  God  in  that  matter,  because  we  can  ground- 
edly  say,  that  the  Lord  hath  blessed  him  with  the  riches 
and  glory  of  his  own  life,  and  of  the  kingdom  which 
hath  no  end;  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  God  hath 
made  him  an  instrument  in  his  hand,  for  the  help  and 
comfort  of  many,  and  for  the  service  of  truth  in  the 
church  of  Christ;  an  elder  that  hath  ruled  well,  and  is 
worthy  of  honour;  who  in  his  own  country  hath  so  large 
a  share  thereof,  that  he  need  not  covet  the  enlargement 
thereof  elsewhere:  and  for  outward  things,  God  hath 
given  that  plenty  thereof,  and  dominion  therein,  in  the 
divine  life,  wherein  the  blessing  and  fulness  is  obtained 


and  prospered  much,  and  continued  faithful  to  his  dying    to  true  content;  so  that  the  glory  or  riches  of  the  king- 


day.  During  a  tedious  sickness,  his  pleasure  was  in  ex 
horting  his  friends  and  his  wife  and  children  to  be  faith- 
ful to  the  Lord.  He  was  a  zealous  man  against  all  kind^ 
of  hypocrisy  and  deceit.  We  were  often  together  from 
our  cliildhood  unto  his  dying  day  A  little  before  his 
departin'e,  I  and  some  other  friends  v^-ere  with  him,  he 
said,  "Friends  wait  upon  the  Lord,  for  he  is  near;"  and 
a  little  while  after  he  said  "Blessed  be  thy  name,  Lord 
God  everlasting!  thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  Hea- 
ven;" and  with  such  expressions,  magnifying  and  prais- 
ing the  name  of  the  Lord,  he  took  his  leave  of  us,  giving 
his  hand  to  every  one  of  us,  and  in  a  sweet  heavenly 
frame,  he  departed  the  third  day  of  the  third  month, 
1683.  HUGH   ROBEKTS." 

[1684.]  In  the  beginning  of  theyear  1684,departed  this 
life,  Francis  Whitewell,  who  besides  his  services  in  the 
g'overnment,  among  the  settlers  in  Pennsylvania,  had  a 
public  testimony  in  religious  meetings,  and  was  other- 
wise a  useful  member  of  society.  William  Darval  was 
chosen  to  supply  his  place,  as  a  councillor  for  Kent 
county. 

Bucks  county  in  Pennsylvania  began  now  to  increase 
in  settlements  further  back  than  just  along  the  river, 
where  at  first  the  earlier  settlers  generally  chose  to  fix, 
for  the  advantage  of  the  river,  and  to  be  near  their 
friends  in  West  Jersey.  They  were  already  settled  as 
far  back  as  about  Middletown,  at  which  place  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  last  year,  a  monthly  meeting  had  been 


loms  of  the  earth  he  need  not  covet  after.  You  may 
lay  y  ur  hands  upon  him  with  a  ready  mind,  and  with 
brotherly  respects  you  may  treat  him,  as  one  whom  you 
will  find  worthy,  and  We  hope  shall  never  be  ashamed 
thereof  And  foryour  sakes  ourdear  brethren  and  be- 
loved, being  bone  of  your  bone,  the  remembrance 
whereof  is  precious  in  our  souls,  with  prayers  to  God  on 
your  behalf  is  it,  that  we  are  made  willing  to  give  him 
up  to  serve  the  Lord,  his  blessed  truth,  and  you  his  peo- 
ple and  church;  of  the  body  of  which,  Christ  Jesus  is 
the  head,  and  in  whom  we  are  made  one;  and  distance 
of  place  cannot  disunite  nor  disoblige  from  being  one 
another's  help.  And  if  we  forget  not  the  Lord,  nor  ne- 
glect our  own  salvation,  we  cannot  forget  you,  nor  your 
advantage  in  him,  nor  have  our  bowels  shut  from  you, 
but  shall  be  kc]]i  in  the  knowledge  of  him,  who  is  one 
in  him,  blessed  forever.  And,  dear  brethren,  jou  may 
be  assured  if  it  weie  not  for  this  brotherly  respect,  and 
the  gospel's  sake  which  we  have  received,  the  virtue 
whereof  is  sweet  unto  us,  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
dominion  thereof,  we  seek  for  over  the  whole  earth,  for 
the  furtherance  whereof  God  hath  made  him  an  able 
minister,  we  would  not  have  willingly  given  him 
up  into  that  outwardly  remote  part  of  the  world;  whom 
whether  we  shall  ever  visibly  see  the  face  of  again,  or 
no,  God  alone  knows;  however  we  are  content  that  we 
live  together  in  that  life  and  nearness,  which  as  we  keep 
faithful  to  our  God,  will  be  everlasting.    We  have  been 


established:  the  first  of  that  kind  in  this  place  was  then    comforted  in  him  in  the  Lord's  power;  and  faithful  hath 
kept  at  Nicholas  Wain's  house,  and  began  the  first  day    he  been  in  the  work  God  hath  called  him  to,  which  we 


of  the  eleventh  month  in  that  year;  and  divers  Friends 
coming  from  Europe  about  this  time  to  settle,  the  neigh- 
bourhood soon  became  well  improved.  Among  other 
settlers  was  Thomas  Langhorne,  who  in  the  sixth  month 
this  year,  with  several  other  Friends  from  Westmore- 
land, set  sail  for  America,  and  landing  in  Pennsylvania, 
retired  up  hither  to  make  their  settlements;  but  Tho- 
mas did  not  long  survive  his  arrival;  for  having  pur- 
chased his  plantation  and  made  some  improvements,  he 
in  a  few  years,  died,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  friends  and 
neighbours.  His  character  as  expressed  in  the  certifi- 
cite  given  him  by  his  friends  in  England,  is  worth  pe- 
rusal, and  is  as  follows: 

"To  the  church  of  God  in  the  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  America;  and  assembly  of  the  first  born  in 
Christ  Jesus,  the  Light  and  Lfe  of  men,  in  whom  you 
live,  and  be  made  partakers  of  that  Kingdom  and  Glory 
which   hath  no  end — gathered   to  be  a  people  in  the 


doubt  not  will  praise  him  when  he  is  far  from  us:  where- 
fore we  do  not  part  with  him,  as  a  thing  of  light  value; 
nay,  if  our  loss  were  not  your  gain,  our  sorrow  might 
easily  be  expressed,  but  in  your  advantage  doth  our  sa- 
tisfaction stand:  without  grudging  we  present  you  with 
him,  whom  we  pray  God  to  bless,  and  bless  you  in  him, 
and  give  you  cause  on  his  behalf  to  bless  the  Lord,  who 
blesscth  you  with  such  faithful  labourers  in  his  gospel, 
to  your  comfort.  And  the  Lord  preserve  you  in  a  wor- 
thiness for  ever;  that  God  Almighty  may  the  more  de- 
light to  do  you  good,  and  multiply  his  blessings  upon 
you  every  way,  and  incline  your  hearts  to  pray  for  this 
nation,  the  land  of  the  nativity  of  many  of  you;  and  that 
with  the  blessing  of  his  right  hand,  he  may  bless  the 
honest  hearted  there,  and  every  where,  whq  with  us 
loves  you,  and  prays  for  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
you  and  your  country  every  day,  and  above  all  for  the 
increase  and  furtherance  of  the  gospel  among  you,  to- 
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gelher  with  the  reign  and  gOTernment  of  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,  not  only  in  your  province,  but  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth;  Amen!  Amen! 

"From  our  Quarterly  Meeting-  at  Kendal,  in  West- 
moreland, the  4th  of  the  6lh  month,  1684,  and  subscri- 
bed in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  said  meeting', 
by  us  who  are 

"Your  endeared  friends  and  brethren  in  the  love 
and  service  of  the  blessed  truth  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ, 

"Edward  Wilson,  William  Rawes,  Thomas  Holmes, 
Thomas  Atkinson,  Robert  Barrow,  John  Arey,  Row- 
land Suert,  James  Fell,  Richard  Atkinson,  Robert 
Thompson,  Thomas  Aery,  Brian  Lancaster,  John  Fear- 
son,  Nicholas  Suark,  Richard  Skyring',  Francis  Flem- 
inge,  Thomas  Gardner,  Thomas  Camm,  John  Thomp- 
son, Anthony  Findar,  Jas.  Thompson,  Nicholas  Thomp- 
son, F.dward  Atkinson," 

Thomas  Langhorne  dying  as  aforesaid,  his  friends 
here  had  not  long  that  satisfaction  in  his  company,  which 
they  could  have  earnestly  desired  from  their  former 
knowledge  of  and  love  to  him.  His  body  was  unadvis- 
edly interred  so  near  Neshaminy  creek,  that  the  grave 
was  supposed  in  some  years,  to  have  been  washed  away 
with  the  bank,  so  that  when  his  son  Jeremiah,  after- 
wards several  years  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  grew 
up,  it  could  not  be  found. 

John  Scarborough,  of  London,  coach-smith,  coming 
into  the  country  in  the  year  1682,  brought  with  hini  his 
son  of  the  same  name,  then  a  youth,  and  taking  up  a 
tract  of  land  in  Middletown  aforesaid,  became  one  of 
the  first  settlers  in  those  parts,  and  remained  there  till 
about  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  when  he  embarked  for 
his  native  country  again,  with  an  intent  to  bring  his  wife 
and  family  to  spend  the  remaining  part  of  his  days  in 
peace,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  freedom  and  liberty 
of  conscience,  to  worship  in  the  manner  he  was  pr.r- 
suaded  to  be  his  duty,  which  had  been  denied  him  in 
his  own  country,  having  been  several  times  imprisoned, 
and  suffered  much  persecution  and  hardship  on  those 
accounts.  During  his  stay  here,  provisions  being  some- 
times scarce,  he  had  occasion  to  mark  the  providences 
of  God  toward  himself,  and  those  near  him,  in  some  un- 
expected supplies  of  that  kind,  p;irticularly  in  the  first 
year,  when  they  were  most  put  to  it,  the  wild  pigeons 
came  in  such  numbers,  that  the  air  was  sometimes  dar- 
kened by  their  flight;  and  flying  low,  those  that  had  no 
other  means  to  take  them,  sometimes  supplied  them- 
selves by  throwing  at  them  as  they  Rew,  and  salting  up 
what  they  could  not  eat,  they  saved  them  for  bread  and 


as  about  Buckingham  and  Solebury  was  then  account- 
ed. He  first  went  up  alone  to  view  the  land,  and  re- 
ceiving conlirmatton,  as  he  thought,  that  it  was  his  place 
to  remove,  and  that  tliere  would  be  a  religious  people 
raised  lo  inhabit  thereaway,  he  accordingly  removed  his 
family  up  thither.  Soon  after  him  several  famihes  of 
Friends  followed.  They  held  meetings  at  each  others 
houses  for  some  time,  till  their  numbers  increasing,  they 
built  a  meeting  house.  The  lands  being  laid  out  into 
townships,  the  pliice  where  he  dwelt  fell  in  Solebury, 
but  the  meeting  house  in  Buckingham,  by  which  name 
it  since  goes,  anil  is  now  become  a  large  congregation. 
This  John  Scarborough  was  kind  to  the  Indians,  and 
used  to  say  they  were  a  sensible  people,  had  an  honest 
principle,  and  from  his  acquaintance  with  them,  he  had 
perceived  they  acknowledged  an  Almighty  Supreme 
Being,  who  they  called  a  good  Manelta  or  spirit,  that 
would  reward  them  if  they  did  well,  and  that  they 
should  then  live  wiih  him  after  death;  and  that  on  the 
other  hand  there  was  another  Manetta  or  evil  spirit  that 
was  beneath,  to  whom  ihey  must  go  after  death,  if  their 
deeds  were  evil. 

In  this  year,  John  Chapman  with  his  wife  and  family 
came  from  England,  in  a  ship  of  which  Daniel  Toes  was 
master;  meeting  with  bad  weather  at  sea,  they  put  into 
Maryland,  and  there  met  with  Phineas  Pemberton, 
whose  father-in-law,  James  Harrison,  had  made  a  pur- 
chase in  Bucks  county  of  five  thousand  acres,  part  of 
which  he  got  surveyed  in  Wright's  Town,  by  which 
means  the  said  Chapman  had  gained  some  knowledge 
of  the  country  thereabouts,  and  after  viewing  the  land, 
purchased  and  settled  there,  that  part  being  at  this  time 
considerably  the  furthest  back  in  the  woods  of  any  En- 
glish settlements.  Fiom  MaryLnd,  he  and  his  family 
came  round  by  water  up  Delaware  lo  the  place,  then 
Phineas  Pemberton's,  near  the  Falls,  who  had  alieady 
got  a  handsome  settlement,  and  entertained  the  new  co- 
mers with  brotherly  kindness.  Going  from  tiience  to 
their  intended  settlement  at  Wrights  Town  aforesaid, 
in  about  twelve  months  afterwards  he  had  two  sons  at 
a  birth,  whence  Chapman  took  occasion  to  call  the  place 
Twinsborough.  The  Indians  were  now  numerous  here- 
abouts, and  used  to  frequent  Chapman's  house  in  great 
companies  as  they  had  occasion  to  pass  this  way,  but 
behaved  themselves  civilly.  One  of  tlieir  Chiefs,  how- 
ever, one  day  coming  to  him,  in  an  angry  tone  told  him 
it  was  their  land  he  was  settled  on,  pointing  to  a  small 
distance,  where  he  said  the  bounds  of  the  English  pur- 
chase were,  and  borrowing  an  axe,  marked  a  line  to  the 
south  east  of  his  house,  and   went  away  without  givine: 


meat  in  one.      1  hey  were  thus  supplied  at  times  for  the  j  him  any  further  trouble  at  that  time;  and  the  Proprie- 


first  two  or  three  years,  by  which  time  they  had  raised 
sufficient  out  of  the  ground  by  their  own  labour;  those 
settlers  had  at  this  time,  neither  horses  nor  plough,  but 
tilled  the  ground  with  hoes.  The  natives  were  remark- 
ably kind  to  them  in  supplying  them  with  such  provi- 
sions as  they  could  spare,  and  were  otherwise  servicea- 
ble in  many  respects.  Having  made  some  imjirove- 
menta  on  his  plantation,  and  got  things  ready  for  his 
voyage,  leaving  his  son  under  the  care  of  his  friend,  he 
set  sail  for  England;  but  finding  his  wife,  who  was  of 
another  persuasion,  not  willing  to  venture  wilh  him, 
and  persecution  beginning  to  cease,  he  did  not  return 
again,  but  after  some  time  giving  his  possessions  to  his 
son,  with  a  particular  charge  by  letters  to  fear  God  and 
mind  the  truth  he  was  convinced  of,  told  him  with  all, 
that  he  believed  it  to  be  the  Lord's  doing  to  dispose  of 
him  in  that  manner,  and  that  he  would  bless  him,  and 
make  him  serviceable,  if  he  continued  faithful  to  him, 
concluding  with  this  particular  charge,  that  when  it 
should  be  well  with  him,  to  be  sure  to  be  kind  to  the 
poor  Indians,  who  had  been  kind  to  them,  when  they 
were  in  great  need.  His  son  remaining  with  the  friend 
with  whom  he  was  left,  afterwards  settled  at  Middle- 
town,  on  the  place  given  to  him  by  his  father,  and  in 
time  had  something  to  say  in  public  meetings:     In  the 


tor's  commissioners  soon  afier  making  a  second  pur- 
chase prevented  any  uneasiness  for  the  future.*  From 
the  time  the  land  was  first  laid  out,  the  Indians  were 
very  kifid  to  Chapman  and  his  family,  and  the  other  set- 
tlers that  came  after  him,  and  often  supplied  them  with 
corn  and  other  provisions,  which  here  as  in  other  places 
were  many  times  very  scarce  an<l  hard  to  be  got.  In 
one  of  those  .scarce  times,  Chapm.in's  eldest  daughter 
Mara,  supplied  his  family  by  an  incident  unexpected. 
Being  near  Neshaminy  creek  she  heard  an  uncommon 
noise,  like  the  bleating  of  something  in  distress,  and 
going  forward  to  see  the  occasion,  found  a  large  Buck 
on  which  a  Wolf  had  just  before  seized,  and  it  having 
got  from  lilm,  had  fled  for  safety  into  the  the  creek  just 
under  a  high  bank,  and  being  somewhat  hurt,  but  in  a 
greater  fright;  it  stood  still  till  she  alighted,  took  the 


•This  purchase  was  to  extend  as  far  back  In  the  woods, 
as  a  man  could  walk  in  a  day  and  a  half,  and  being  made 
and  walked  out  in  the  year  1686.  On  the  19th  and  20th 
days  of  September,  1737,  it  was  walked  out  a  second 
time  by  James  Yates,  (son  of  James  Y'ales,  who  was  said 


to  have  walked  it  out  at  first,)  and  Solomon  Jennings, 
attended  by  Timothy  Smith,  sheriff  of  the  county,  Ben- 
jamin E&stburn,  Nicholas  Scull  and  John  Chapman,  sur- 
year  1700,  he  removed  further  up  into  the  wilderness,  1  veyors,  three  Indians,  and  sundry  other  persons. 
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halter  from  the  beast  she  rode,  and  with  a  stick  put  it 
over  liis  horns  and  secured  him  till  more  help  cume.  on 
which  the  Wolf  retired;  the  Buck  beitiV  large  and  fat, 
was  serviceable  to  the  family.  AbrLiliam  and  Joseph 
Chapman  the  twins  before  mentioned,  beinfj  then  bojs 
about  nine  or  ten  years  old,  one  evening-  going  to  hunt 
their  cattle,  came  across  an  Indian  in  the  woods,  who 
told  them  to  go  back  or  they  would  be  lost;  in  a  little 
time  taking  his  advice  they  went  back,  but  it  was  with- 
in night  before  they  got  home,  where  they  found  the 
Indian,  who  careful  lest  they  should  have  lost  them- 
selves, had  repaired  thither  in  the  night  to  see:  and 
their  parents,  about  tliat  time,  going  to  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing and  leaving  a  young  family  at  home,  the  Indians 
would  come  every  day  to  see  that  nothing  was  amiss 
among  them.  Such,  in  many  instances,  was  the  treat- 
ment of  the  natives  of  the  country,  in  the  original  settle- 
ment of  it.  Anne,  the  second  daughter  of  John  Chap- 
man, in  the  year  1699,  came  forth  in  the  ministry,  and 
travelled  on  that  account  several  times  through  New 
England,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, in  America;  and  through  England,  Ireland  and 
Wales  in  Europe. 


This  agricultural  department  will  have  no  further 
connexion  with  the  course  of  instruction  of  the  Rev. 
William  Chaderton,  than,  as  it  will  furnish  to  such  of 
the  students  under  his  charge  as  may  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  a  substitution  of  rural  and  useful  em- 
ployments for  the  undisciplined  exercises  which  usual- 
ly occupy  the  intervals  of  study,  while  the  classical  and 
English  school  will  afford  to  the  agricultural  department 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  such  portions  of  a  liberal 
education,  as  may  in  various  instances  be  desired,  in 
connexion  with  the  habits  and  the  knowledge  which 
are  indispensable  to  a  life  Intended  to  be  passed  in  the 
country.  Anthony  Monnis. 


CLASSICAL,  ENGLISH,  &    AGKICULTURAL 
INSTITUTK, 

At  Boltun  Farm,  Bucks  county.  Pa. 
The  return  to  my  former  residence  on  Bolton  Farm, 
has  revived  my  wishes  to  introduce  into  Pennsylvania 
a  system  of  education  which  is,  in  my  view,  especially 
adapted  to  the  interests,  the  wants,  and  the  well  being 
of  that  grt-at  portion  of  the  American  people  which  may 
be  included  under  llie  denomination  of  the  Country  or 
landed  interest. 

The  proposed  system  lias  been  in  succe'ssGjl  operation 
at  Hoffwyl.  near  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  since  the  year  |  ed,  and  more  tlian  hah  th 
1R07,  under  the  auspices  of  the  illustrious  Fcllenberg. 
Its  principles  have  been  frequently  detailed  in  our  daily 
and  periodical  papers,  and  the  public  mind  has  been 
prepared,  it  is  believed,  for  its  reception  in  the  United 

States,  as  well  by  its  obvious  utility,  as  by  the    sanction 

of  many  distinguished  foreigners  and  citizens,    some  of 

whose  letters  are  annexed,  on  whose  judgments!  have 

chiefly  rehed  for  a  confirmation  of  my   own  opinion  in 

its  favour,  which  were  formed  when  on  a  visit   to  the 

Institution  of  Switzerland,  in  1816.     Since  that  period, 

although  the  progress  of  education  in  some  of  our  cities 

has  been  important,    a  radical  defect   is  generally  ad- 
mitted to  exist  in  the  want  of  adaptation  of  any  system 

to  the   great  country  population  and  landed  interests, 

including  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the   United 

States,  as  well  the  farmersand  planters,  as  the  peasan- 
try, and  all  who  IVom   necessity,  interest,  orinclinat" 


RAIL  ROAD  BRIDGE. 
There  is  now  being  built  over  the  Cunestogo,  in  the 
vicinity  of  our  city,  a  bridge  1,400  feet  in  length  and  23 
in  breadth,  standing  on  two  abutments  and  ten  piers. 
The  piers  rise  sixty -feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  are  believed  to  be  the  highest  in  the  world  built 
of  rubble  masonry!  Each  pier  stands  on  a  base  of  720 
square  feet,  the  sides  and  ends  incline  inwards  7i  inch- 
es for  every  ten  feet  in  heiglit.  They  are  built  solid  to 
the  height  of  25  feet,  when  two  openings  or  flues,  3 
feet  long  and  three  inches  wide,  commence  and  spread 
towards  the  top,  at  the  rate  of  two  inches  per  foot. 
These  openings  relieve  the  pier  of  about  M  tons  super- 
fluous weight,  and  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air,  for 
the  purpose  of  drying  the  cement.  The  whole  contain- 
ing about  12,000  perch  of  masonry. 

The  snper.structure  is  of  lattice  work,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Town's  patent,  built  of  two  inch  plank,  fas- 
tened together  at  the  crossings  with  two  inch  wooden 
pins,  and  will  contain,  in  the  whole,  about  250,000  feet 
of  timber.  '  . 

The  mason  work,  by  Mr.  Wilton,  is  nearly   compkt- 
pcislructure   is    now   put 
encedin  June,  1829, and  will  be  com- 
pleted about  Christmas,  at    an  expense  of  about  thirty 
thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Campbell,  the  contractor,  an  architect  of  great 
ingenuity,  enterprise  and  industry,  though  engaged  in 
several  other  extensive  public  works,  has  pushed  on 
this  with  great  industry  and  faithfulness.  The  excel- 
lence ofthe  mason  workandthegreatjstrength  of  the  lat- 
tice work  in  the  superstructure,  extort  the  admiration 
of  all  who  have  seen  the  one  or  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging  ofthe  other. 

There  is  another  bridge  over  the  Little  Conestogo, 
nearly  completed,  on  the  plan  of  Burr's  bridges.  It  is 
40  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  ahout  one 
thousand  feet  in  length.      Mr.  More  is  the  contractor. 

These  bridges  are  becoming  objects  of  great  curios- 
ity and  are  now  much  visited. — Lancaster  juurnal. 


RESOLUTION  OF  TIIR  liOARD  OF  CVNAL 
COMMISSIONERS. 

puMish  below,  a  copy   of  a  resolution  of  the 


reside  in  the  country.     An  advancement  of  this  great    board  of  canal  commissioneis,  now  in  session  in  this 

'  place,  in  which  a  construction  is  given  to  the  4th  sec- 
lion  of  the  act  of  6th  April  last,  relative  to  re-measure- 
ments.    It  will  be  observed,  that  by  this  construction 


class  of  our  population  towards  the  intellectual  equality 
to  which  its  numbers  and  utility  so  justly  entitle  it,  is 
demed  essential  to  the  permanency  of  our  republican 
institutions,  which  can  only  be  preserved,  or  even  pre- 
ferred, where  minds  are  well  informed,  manners  are 
simple,  and  morals  are  pure. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  it  is  proposed  to 
add  to  the  Seminary  of  the  Rev.  William  Chaderton,  at 
Bolton  Farm,  a  department  for  instruction  by  practical 


the  act  is  not  held  to  extend  to  final  estimates  and  set- 
tlements made  prior  to  its  passage.  We  are  authoiized 
to  state,  that  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  has 
been  officially  given  on  this  subject,  and  that  it  is  in 
unison  with  that  ofthe  board. — Harrishurg  Reporter. 

"  Whereas,  several  applications  have  been  made  to 
the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners,  by  contractors  on 
the  Pennsylvania  canal,  alledging,  that  errors  were 
m  ide  by  the  Engineers  in   the  final  estimates  of  the 


lessons  in  agriculture  and  rural  economics,  and   in  the    work  done  by  said  contractors;  and  praying  that  under 
sciences  immediately  connected  with  it.  |  the  authority  vested  in  the  board,  by  the  fourth  section 
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of  the  act  <if  tlie  6th  Apiil,  1830,  enf.tUa  '  An  act  rela- 
tive to  the  appointment  of  ciinul  coinmissioneni,'  a  re- 
measvirement  oF  their  work  may  be  ijiaiitt'd. 

**  And  wliereas,  in  most  of  the  cases  complained  of, 
final  estimates  and  full  payments  on  tlie  same  had  been 
made  and  receipts  in  full  had  been  taken,  and  the  ac- 
counts closed  by  the  aijentsof  the  commonwealth,  lonjf 
prior  to  the  pass:ige  of  the  said  act. 

*'  And  whereas,  the  board  are  of  the  opinion,  that  to 
extend  to  this  class  of  complainants,  the  bem-fils  of  tlie 
4tli  section  of  the  said  act  of  the  6th  April,  1830,  which 
allows  an  appeal  from  the  final  estimate  of  the  Engi- 
neer to  the  board  on  certain  conditions,  and  a  re-mea- 
surcment  if  the  board  sliall  see  cause,  would  be  con 
trary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  saiil  act,  and  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  as  in 
many  instances,  the  engineers,  superintendents  anti 
other  agtnts  of  the  commonwealth,  who  attended  to  the 
construction  of  the  work,  during  its  progress,  and  who 
alone  were  competent  to  the  correct  measurement  of 
the  work,  or  the  correction  of  errors,  if  any  did  exist, 
have  removed  from  the  lines,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
their  successors,  or  other  persons,  now  to  ascertain  wi'h 
correctness,  the  whole  quantity  of  work  done,  or  the 
proportion  of  rock,  slate,  clay,  &c.  rated  at  dlfi'crent 
prices,  which  have  been  removed.  To  give  a  retro- 
spective construction  to  the  4th  stction  of  the  said  act 
of  the  6th  April,  1830,  must  lead  to  the  disturbance  of 
all  the  settlements  made  since  the  commencement  of 
the  canal,  and  would,  in  effect,  invite  every  contractor, 
when  tlie  means  of  accurate  measurement  are  lost,  to 
claim  a  chance  in  a  lottery  of  new  estimates,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board, 
could  nut  have  been  intended  by  the  act  of  the  lefcisla- 
ture.  Entertaining  these  opinions  the  board,  with  a 
view  of  preventing  persons  Irom  incurring  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  making  useless  applica'ions,  have  conie 
to  the  conclusion,  to  pass  and  publish  the  following  re- 
solution. 

"  Reiuh'cd  unanimousli/.  That  in  the  opinion  of  the 
board,  the  authority  of  the  act  of  the  6th  April,  1830, 
to  grant  re-m^asurements,  does  not  extend  to  cases  of 
final  e.stimates,  made  and  settled  for  in  full,  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  said  act,  and  that  the  board  will  not  grant 
re-measurements  in  such  cases. 

"  Extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Canal 
Commissioners. 

Fits.  15.  ?,ii\:-sv..  Secretary." 


DUKE  OF  ORLEANS  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  no.v  Kiitg  of  France,  spent 
several  months  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1796.  His 
whole  conduct  here  was  devoid  of  pride  or  discontent. 
The  times  seemed  to  indicate  a  total  loss  of  rank  and 
fortune;  yet  he  was  cheerful  and  resigned;  nothing,  in- 
deed, could  be  more  unprcsuming  and  gentlemanly 
than  his  demeanor  here.  .My  intercourse  with  him  was 
frequent.  Me  came  to  Philadelphia  from  Hamburg  in 
the  ship  America,  commanded  by  Captain  Ewing.  On 
landing,  he  was  invited  by  David  Conynghain,Esq.  now 
alive,  to  lodge  at  his  house  in  front  street,  where  he 
was  visited  by  many  gentlemen  of  the  city,  and  enter- 
tained very  hospitably  for  several  weeks. Mr.  Conyng- 
ham,  as  one  of  the  house  of  Conyngham  and  Nesbitt, 
was  consignee  and  owner  of  the  ship. 

Not  long  after  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  he  was 
joined  by  his  two  brothers,  the  Dukes  de  Monpensier 
and  Beaujolois.  These  young  princes  had  been  con- 
fined by  the  authorities  of  France,  in  the  Chateau  D'll, 
situate  on  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  opposite  to 
Marseilles,  and  obtained  their  liberty  on  condition  of 
going  to  America.  For  want  of  a  better  conveyance, 
they  took  their  passage  in  a  brig  that  li.id  on  board  u!)- 
wards  of  a  iunidred  of  our  countrymen,  just  released 
Vol.  VI.  JS. 


from  slavery  at  Algiers.  They  bore  their  exile  with 
becoming  fortitude,  appearing,  like  their  elder  brother, 
submissive  and  cheerful.  I  saw  them  often  in  society. 
On  one  occa.sion,  meeting  the  three  brothers  in  the 
street,  Mr.  D'Orleans  (for  so  tne  elder  brother  was  al- 
ways  called)  told  me  that  he  had  just  heard  that  his 
good  fiiend  Captain  Ewing,  of  the  ship  America,  was 
at  the  wharf,  on  his  return  trom  Hamburg,  and  that  he 
wished  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  introduce  his  bro- 
thers to  him.  1  accompanied  them  to  Uosb's  wharf, 
where  the  America  had  that  moment  hauled  in.  Ca^ 
tain  Ewing  came  on  shore,  and  was  received  by  Mr. 
D'Orleans  with  the  warmest  cordiality,  and  presented 
to  the  brothers.  This  evidence  of  kind  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  princes,  and  total  absence  of  all  pride  orno- 
tion  of  superiority,  showed  that  in  them  exalted  birth, 
and  royal  education,  were  no  obstacle  to  the  adoption 
of  our  plain  republican  manners. 

Shortly  after,  they  travelled  all  three  on  horseback  to 
Pittsburg.  I  saw  them  pass  along  Market  street,  equipt 
as  Western  traders  then  used  to  ride — having  a  blanket 
liver  the  saddle,  and  their  saddle-bags  on  each  side. 
When  they  returned,  Mr.  D'Orleans  hired  a  very  hum- 
ble apartment  in  Fourth  near  Prune  street,  where  I  vi- 
sited him.  He  did  me  the  favour  to  trace  the  route  he 
hail  just  taken,  on  a  map  that  hung  in  his  room,  and 
told  me  that  they  managed  very  well  along  the  road; 
taking  care  of  themselves  at  the  taverns,  and  leaving 
their  horses  to  be  groomed  by  the  on/y  servant  they  had 
with  them.  "  We  could  have  done  very  well,"  said 
he,  "  without  any  servant,  had  we  not  been  anxious 
about  our  horses." 

These  distinguished  exiles  afterwards  descended  the 
Mississippi,  and  went  to  the  Havana,  and  from  thence 
to  Cadiz;  and  subsequently  having  made  their  peace 
with  the  brothers  of  Louis  the  Ibtli,  llie  present  King' 
Philip  married  a  princess  of  the  reigning  Bourbons  of 
Naples. 

We  had  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time  they  were  here, 
Talleyrand,  the  Duke  deLiancourt,  Volney,  De  NoalUes, 
Talon,  and  many  others;  moat  of  whom  returned  to 
France,  and  plaj  ed  a  part  in  the  post-republican  scenes 
of  the  revolutionary  drama. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  King  of  England  and 
the  King  of  France  have  both  been  in  Philadelphia. 
Nat.  Gazette. 


TOWJi  MEETING. 


A  numerous  body  of  the  citizens  of  the  city  and  coun- 
ty of  Philadelphia  assembled  in  the  District  Court  Itoom, 
at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Chcsiiut  streets,  on  Saturday 
last,  the  tweiitli  tilth  of  September,  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  their  satisfaction  at  the  recent  glorious  tri- 
umph of  constitutional  principles  in  France  over  tyran- 
ry  and  oppression,  and  their  admiration  of  the  wisdom 
and  discretion  with  which  a  great  revolution  has  been 
effected  by  a  justly  excited,  but  magnanimous  people. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  David  Paul  Brown,  William 
Rawle,  Esq.  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  rreeting,  aided  by  Mn.  Nicholas  Biddli 
and  Mb.  Daniel  W.  Coxe,  as  Vice  Presidents.  Mr. 
KiciiAnD  Willing  and  Mil.  Charles  J.  Isgersoll  were 
appointed  secretaries. 

Mr.  Juhn  Sergeant  rose,  and  observed  that  he  had  been 
requested  by  some  of  his  fellow  citizen-,  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  calling  this  meeting,  to  present,  for  their 
consideration,  certain  resolutions,  which  he  should  pre- 
sently read.  If  the  meeting  would  indulge  him,  lie 
would  first  submit  a  few  remarks  upon  the  occasion  of 
their  assembling.  He  did  not  expect  to  infuse  any  new 
feeling  into  the  heart,  nor  to  instruct  the  mind,  of  any 
one  who  had  come  here  this  day,  nn  the  great  subject 
before  them,  because  the  events  wliicli  had  tran-^pired 
in    Fiaice  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  have  made  their 
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own  impression.     There  was  not  a  heart  nor  a  mind  in 
the  United  States  that  had  not  responded  to  Ihem:    But 
it  was  proper  to  answer  the  inquiry  which  had  been 
made,  why  it  was  inciin]bent  upon  us  to  pronounce  any 
expression  of  opinion  or  feeling'  in  reg-ardto  those  events' 
As  a  member  of  the  great  family  of  nations,    we  could 
not  avoid  the  indulgence  of  a  sympathy  and   interest  in 
the  great  revolution  that  had  taken  place.     Though  se- 
parated from   ri'ance  by  a  wide   space  of  ocean,  such 
were  the  facility  and   rapidity  of  commuiiicalion  with 
her,   that    such  impressions  as    had  been  made  by  the 
events  which  had  there  taken  place,  could   not  fail  to 
produce  their  effect  throughout   the  world.      He  need 
not  dilate  upon  the  feelings  by  which  we  were  bound  to 
that  nation,  our  early  ally  and  friend.      Every  one  knew 
the  extent  of  our  obligations  to  that  gallant  people,  who 
had  now  achieved  their  oun  liberty  and  independence. 
Nor  was  this  all.      As  the  leading  republic  of  the  world, 
we  could  not  but  look  with  sympathy  upon  every  strug- 
gle for  freedom  and  self-government.     The  influence  of 
our  example,  the  expression  of  our  sentiments,   would 
strengthen  the  cause  of  constitutional   liberty  in  other 
countries.     But  we  might  be  told  that  France  ought  to 
have  done  more  than  she  had  effected  upon    this  occa- 
sion.    It  was  true  that  she  miglit.     She  might  have  at 
once  followed  the  suggestion  of  Lafayettk,  and  extin- 
guished hereditary  titles  of  nobility,  if  she  had   seen  fit 
to  do  so:  But  she  had  taken  the  first  step  towards  the  as- 
sertion of  her  perfect  republican  freedom  and  equality. 
She  may  not  have  deemed  it  wise  and  prudent   to  ])ro- 
ceed  further  at  this   time:     And  it   was  not   for  us  to 
dictate  the  form  of  her  government.     It  was  not  for  us 
to  order   the  nature   or    degree  of  reforms  which  she 
should  make.     But  what  had   she  achieved — what  had 
she  done'     If  nothing   more   than  he  shoidd  now   ad- 
vert to,    there  lived   not   a  manly  Frenchman   who  had 
not  experienced  tlie  highest  gratification  at  the  change 
which  had  been  effectetl:  There  existed  not  a  man  in 
f.ivour  of  the  principles  of  self-government,    who    did 
not  rejoice  at  it.     France   had  cast  off  a  government 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  her.      She  had-expelled 
a  king  who  liad  been  forced  upon  her  by  the  bayonets 
of  foreign  powers.      If  a  Frenchman  were  here  present, 
he  would  appeal  to  him — one  month  ago  lie  should  not 
have  ventured  to  make  such  an  appeal,  fjom   a  fear  of 
wounding  his  feelings — he  would  ask  him,  wlu-tlier  he 
had  not  experienced,  in  its  full  force,  a  sense  of  degra- 
dation at  the  then  situation  of  his  country?     Sustained 
by  external  force,  the  sovereign    authorities  of  France, 
instead  of  looking  to  the  people,  and  consulting  their 
genius  and  interests,fell  into  measures  which  they  ought 
never  to  have  expected  that  nation  to  fnllovv.     It  was  a 
subject  of  congratulation  in  the  lace  of  the  world,  that 
France  had  freely  exercised  her  own   choice   of  rulers, 
without  dictation  from  any  quarter  whatever;  that   she 
had  established  a  constitutional   government;    that    she 
had  established  freedom  of  election;  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  opinion;  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  religion.  By 
a  choice  of  her  own,  she  had  established  a  right  hereaf- 
ter, as  we  had,  to  make  such  changes  as  she  might  think 
proper.      This   had    united  all  Frenchmen,  whether  in 
France  or  any  other  part  ofthe  u  orld.      Wherever  Ihev 
met,  such  had   been  the  effect  of  the    revolution,  that 
they  were  ready  to  fall  on  each   others  necks  with  tears 
of  joy  at  the  event.     Such  had  been    the    rectitude  of 
her  principles  and  conduct,   such  her  majestic   course, 
that  France  had  commanded   the    admiration,  and    en- 
forced the  acquiescence,  of  the  world.      The  holy   alli- 
ance no  doubt  had  their  feelijigs:     But  the  French  na- 
tion had  so  conducted  themselves,  that  whatever  might 
be  the  disposition  or  wishes  ol  that   alliance,    there  ex- 
isted not  in  Europe  a  power  that  would  dare  to  counsel 
the  expelled  sovereign  to  reassert  his  right  to  the  throne, 
or  say  to  his  peoplethat  they  must  receive  him  back.  The 
diplomacy  of  the  allies  had  been   defeated;  their  tactics 
overthrown.      They    had    been    disappointed    by    the 
prompt  return  of  France  to  social  order,  when  they  had 


expected  the  effusion  ofblood,  and  thought  the   peace 
of   Europe    threatened.     She    had    vanquished    them 
too.     She  had  shivered  and  destroyed    the  holy    alli- 
ance.    If  he  were  asked,    what  ))eculiar  interest  we 
had  in   these  events,    he  would  inquire    whether  we 
could  be  without  an  interest  in  the  fact,  that  thirty  mil- 
lions of  people  had  succeeded  in  asserting- the  principles 
which  we  had  alwajs  maintiiined;  that   a  nation  which 
had  united  with  us  in  support  of  our  liberties  and  inde- 
pendence; which  had    never  been     vanquished    until 
she  had  made  war  upon  the  elements  themselves,  had 
at  length  triumj)hed  over  all  con^binations  against  her, 
and,  by  her  example,  given  assurance  to  the  world,  that 
hereafter  all    nations  shall  judge  for  themselves  as  to 
their  own  government,  without  the   interference    of  fo- 
reign powers  or  foreign  bayonets'     In  the  former  revo- 
lution, the  abdicated  family  found    friends  in    other  na- 
tions.    At  its   close,   tliey  marched  back  into  France, 
and  were  restored  to  power.     But  so  great   had   been 
the  present  acliievement,  that  Charles  the   Tenth    go 
where  he  might,  would  never  dare  to  return  to  France, 
unless  the  French  people  invited  him  back  again.      The 
history  of  the  world  presented  no  such  instance.   What- 
ever the  cause,  the  United  States  deeply   sympathized 
in  the  sufferings  of  France,  and  could  not  but   rejoice 
in  her  success.    By  whom  had  this  great  revolution  been 
achieved'     By  individuals  whose  courage  had  resisted, 
gloriously  resisted,  all  attempts  to  force  them  to  submis- 
sion; by  men  who  were  degraded  before  the  revolution; 
whose  voices  were  not   heard  at  court,    but   who  now 
directed  the  public  affairs,  because  the  virtue  and  wis- 
dom   of  the   people  had  been  triumphant.     AVhat  was 
formerly  conceded  only  to  nobles  or  the  sword.    Is  now 
conceded  to    talents,    whether   found  in  bankers,  mer- 
chants, or  bakers.      That  great  nation  of  thirty   millions 
ofpeople,  in  assuming  the  right  of  selfgovernment,    ii> 
which  talent   viould   find  its   proper  station,  would  be 
able    to  rival,   in  all   respects,  the  greatest  country  in 
Europe,  except  herself,  in  science  and  the  arts.    To  in- 
dividuals,  as    well  as    to  the  nation,  the  change  would 
open  a   career  of  splendor,  such  as  they  had  never  be- 
fore realized.      Fi'ance  had  gained  these    advantages  at 
a    great  price.     For  forty  years  she  had  felt  the  effects 
of  a  revolution  excited  by  a  long  train  of  oppression;  a 
revolution  rendered  odious  lii  its  progress  by  its  violence 
and  excesses.      This  had  induced  many  to  deplore  the 
scene  which  they  tliought  was  opening  before    them  by 
the  late  events  at  Paris.     'I  hey  had  mistaken   the  char- 
acter of  the  people  of  France:     'I'hey   su[>posed  that 
they  were  tigers;  that  they  lo\'ed   blood    and  carnage, 
and   delighted   in   the  guillotine.     They  formed  theiir 
judgment  from  the  scenes   in  the   former  revolution,  in 
the  sequel    of  which    Fi'ance   was  converted  into  one 
great  camp,  with  her  conscripts,  under  one  great  com- 
mander, and  carried  her  eai^les  almost  throughout  the 
civilized  world.     But,  in  this  retrospect,  what  became 
ofthe  mighty  man,  the  greatest  captain    of  that  or  any 
other  age i'     His  physical  strength  had    been  destroyed 
in  warring  against  the  elements:  He  lost  his  moral  force 
with  the  forfeiture  of  the  confidence  of  his   country. 
While  it  was  impossible  to  deny  thut    he    liad  at    times 
used  his  strength  with  weakness;  that  his   gigantic  arm 
had  afflicted  the  woild,  it  could   not    be   doubted  that 
he  had  planted  institutions  in  France  of  a  highly    bene- 
ficial tendency,  and  that  he  had    cherished    among  the 
French  people  a  proud  spirit  of  independence  on    the 
rest  of  the   world.     Then   came  the  foreign  powers, 
and  forced  upon  her  a  government  not  of  her  own  choice, 
and  the  sun  of  her  glory  was  for  awhile   eclipsed.     But 
now  she  had  availed  herself  of  an  opportunity  to  vindi- 
cate her  chai'acter  in  each  and  all    of  these  particulars. 
In  the  midst  of  a  war  of  thi'ee  days,  neitlier  the  guillo- 
tine nor  lawless  violence  had  been  employed.     The 
French   people  had  shown  that  they  were   not  fond  of 
military  rule  at  home  nor  abroad.      '1  hey  had  vindicated 
ilieir  name.     They  had  achieved  theirgreat  object,  and 
returned  to  their  civil  pursuits  in  peace  and  tranquillity 
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Had  we  not  cause,  tIien,to  sympathize  and  rejoice  with 
our  first  ally,  our  fellow  being's  of  tliat  nation,  who  had 
effected  a  revolution  in  so  slioi't attune,  ami  established 
free  principles  and  social  order  on  a  firm  foundation? 
One  word  more,  and  he  had  done.  In  this  revolution, 
oneman  dear  to  eveiy  citizen  of  the  United  Slates  had 
taken  a  leading'  part.  He  had  come  in  his  youth  to  aid 
us  in  achieving  our  liberties:  He  had  been  our  friend, 
the  companion  of  Washington,  and  afterwards,  as  the 
honoured  guest  of  our  nation,  had  travelled  from  one 
end  of  our  continent  to  the  other.  Lafayettk,  whose 
sufferings  had  for  j'ears  been  so  great — Lafayettk, 
whose  principles  had  never  clianged — that  great  man 
liad  been  called  to  take  the  command  of  a  free  people, 
when  that  free  people  found  themselves  compelled  to 
take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberties.  AVith  Lai-at- 
ETTK  they  fouglit  and  conquered,  antl  with  Lxfatettk 
they  had  succeeded  in  establishing  their  civil  and  reli- 
gious freedom.  This  our  honored  friend  is  entitled  to 
our  warmc-st  symjjathies  and  our  mc^t  distinguished 
congratulitions.  With  these  remarks,  to  which  we 
have  done  very  imperfect  justice,  3Ir.  Sergeant  submit- 
ted the  resolutions,  which,  a  little  modified  by  the 
meeting,  follow  this  report. 

Mr.  Jf,  J.  /Ji/ff72e called  for  the  question  to  be  taken 
separately  on  each  of  the  resolutions,  and  suggested  a 
change  in  the  phraseology  of  a  part  of  one  of  them,  and 
the  omission  of  any  reference  in  the  preamble  to  the 
Pritish  revolution  of  1688.  These  suggestions  gave 
rise  to  an  interesting  debate,  in  which  Mr.  Duane,  Mr. 
S'ergeant,  Mr.  J.  11.  IngersoU,  Mr.  Dallas,  Mr.  Dupon- 
ceau,  Mr.  J.  Randall  and  Mr,  T.  Hiddle  participated. 
The  fifth  resolution  was  in  part  as  follows: 
'^Ttesvlvtd,  That  said  committee  be  directed  to  con- 
vey to  General  Lafayette  our  sincere  congratulations 
upon  the  triumph  of  Me  cause  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  France." 

Mr.  W.  J.  Duane,  wished  the  question  on  each  of 
the  resolutions  to  be  separately  put.  That  would  give  eve- 
ry citizen  an  opportunityto  submit  any  amendment  which 
lie  might  think  proper  to  be  made.  This  could  not  be 
done,  if  a  majority  could  refilse.as  the  majority  seemed 
illsposed  lo  do  on  this  occasion, to  let  each  resolution  be 
considered  on  its  own  merits.  He  put  it  to  gentlemen  to 
say,  whether  it  was  fair  or  right  (bus  to  preclude  him 
from  ofi'ering  amendments  which  he  deemed  necessary' 
For  example,  he  could  not  approve  of  the  allusion  in 
the  preamble  lo  the  revolution  in  England  of  1688, 
which  brought  a  foreign  king  from  the  continent  to 
rule  over  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  We  need  not 
go  back  for  an  example  in  support  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, beyond  the  year  1776,  when  our  own  glorious 
revolution  was  achieved,  and  our  liberties  and  indepen- 
dence secured.  If,  however,  a  majority  should  decide  j 
against  giving  him  tb"  riglit  to  otter  amendments,  he 
should  bow  to  their  decisions,  but  it  was  the  first  time,  j 
he  believed,  that  it  had  ever  been  denied. 

Mr.  Randall  said,  he  had  always  understood  it  to  be 
the  right  of  any  gentleman  to  claim  a  division  of  a  mo- 
tion, so  as  to  take  the  question  on  the  separate  parts  of 
any  resolution  or  set  of  resolutions.  He  was  entitled  to 
this  privilege  without  the  consent  of  the  majoriiy. 

The  motion  lo  put  the  question  on  each  resolution 
separately  was  then  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  Duane  moved  that  the  words  in  the  fifth  resolu- 
tion, the  triumph  vi  "the  cause  of  constitutional  gnrern- 
menl"  in  France,  be  striken  out,  and  "the  triumph  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty"  in  France  be  sub.'^tituted. — 
The  late  revolution  in  France  was  not  the  triumph  of 
constitutional  government,  but  of  the  inherent  princi- 
ples of  liberty,  such  as  had  been  achieved  by  this  coun- 
try in  1776. 

Mr.  Sergeant  said,  that  personally  he  should  have  no 
objection  to  the  proposed  change.  He  did  not  rise  to 
object  to  it:  But  it  might  perhaps  be  well  to  consider 
that  we  were  speaking  to  an  F.uropean  people;  and  the 
anguagfe  which  would  suit  us  might  not  suit  them.Tbu 


question  in  F.urope  was  between  constitutional  govern- 
ment &  the  divine,indefeasible  right  of  klngs.lt  was  for 
the  purpose  ofsupporting  this  divine  right, thatthe  holy 
alliance  was  formed  and  pledged  lo  the  prolection  of 
the  sovereigns  on  their  thrones  against  the  people.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  the  object  of  the  people  to  se- 
cure themselves  from  oppression  by  the  establishment 
of  constitutional  government.-  Upon  this  point,  the 
French  people  had  fought  and  won  the  victory.  Theirs 
was  the  triumph  of  constitutional  government.  It  might 
be  doubted  whether  what  they  had  achieved  comport- 
ed with  ournotions  of  civil  and  religious  libertyjlt  might 
not  be  exactly  such  as  ive  could  approve. 

Mr.  Duane  observed,  that  if  it  were  true  that  the 
French  people  had  achieved  their  civil  and  religious  li- 
berties, why  should  we  not  say  so'  If  it  were  not  true, 
what  had  we  assembled  here  for'  In  congratulating 
tbein  upon  the  attainment  of  their  civil  and  religious 
liberties,  we  should  only  be  asserting  that  which  is  in  it- 
self true.  It  was  always  right  to  assert  the  truth.  The 
late  revolution  was  not  a  question  about  constitutional 
government.  U  was  a  contest  between  the  sovereign 
people  and  tlie  crowned  heads.  Was  it  a  dispute  about 
apiece  ot  parchment'  No!  It  concerned  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  the  French  nation.  They  had,  or 
they  had  not,  gained  these.  He  had  himself  prepared 
some  resolutions;  but  he  believed  he  should  not  ott^er 
them.  In  relation  to  ihe  French  charter,  Mr.  Duane 
objected  to  four  points  in  it:  He  objected  lo  the  crown- 
ed head,  the  hereditary  peerage,  Ihe  restriction  of  suf- 
fr.ige,  and  the  pensioned  clergy.  Ifhe  were  sent  min- 
ister to  Philip  the  First,  it  might  be  proper  for  him  to. 
measure  his  words:  But  he  was  not,  upon  this  occasion, 
for  parieying  as  if  he  were  on  a  diplomatic  mission,  to 
I  congratulate  Ihe  king  of  Ihe  French  upon  what  had 
been  dcme  at  home,  or  to  Ihank  him  for  having  magna- 
nimously aided  us  in  achieving  our  liberties.  In  allu- 
I  sion  lo  Napoleon,  he  decl.ared  that  he  had  done  more 
I  than  any  other  man  lo  destroy  republicanism.  He  too 
had  a  constitution  of  his  own.  So  had  Louis  the 
Eighteenth,  that  imbecile  tyrant.  They  pretended  to 
have  conslitut  onal  governments.  Constitutional  go- 
vernment was  like  what  had  formerly  been  said  of  repub 
licanism:  It  meant  any  thing  or  nothing.  He  objected 
lo  Ihe  plirase,  and  contended  for  the  substitution  of  ci- 
vil and  religious  liberties. 

Mr.  J.  B.  IngersoU  was  not  particularly  partial  to  the 
phrase  objected  to  by  the  gentleman;  but  he  thought 
the  substitute  still  more  objectionable.  We  were 
speaking  to  France  as  Americans;  and  it  was  not  proper 
that  we  should  use  a  language  which  would  imply  en- 
tire appiobation  of  the  partial  extent  to  which  they  had 
gone  in  securing  their  liberties.  He  did  not  understand 
Ihe  gentleman  when  bespoke  of  hereditary  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  God  forbid  that  it  should  ever  hap- 
pen, here  or  in  Fr.ance,  that  the  people  should  not  have 
the  riglit  to  choose  their  own  rulers.  Here  was  a  great 
nation  that  had  escaped  from  oppression;  escaped  from 
the  threats  of  an  anarchy  even  more  oppressive  than 
oppression.  We  had  met  to  congratulate  them  upon 
their  success,  so  far  as  Ihey  had  gone.  It  required 
time  for  any  nation  to  perfect  their  government.  It  was 
easier  to  amend  existing  institutions,  th.an  to  overturn 
them,  and  establish  new  ones.  It  was  better  to  redress 
actual  evils  than  to  indulge  in  speculative  opinions. — 
This  the  French  nation  had  done.  They  had  succeed- 
ed in  the  establishment  of  self  government;  in  securing 
a  government  of  their  own  choice:  .'Vnd  our  resolution 
proposed  to  greet  them  on  the  adoption  of  a  constitu- 
tion, on  the  attainment  of  an  object  which  seemed  to 
be  dear  to  Ihe  hearts  of  the  French  people. 

Mr.  Dallas  said,  it  struck  him  that  the  language  to  be 
used  on  this  occasion  was  not  unimportant  as  connected 
with  the  character  and  intelligence  of  this  meeting. — 
We  were  speaking  to  a  distant  people,  who  perfectly 
knew  the  grounds  of  their  own  movements.  We  should, 
therefore,   address    them  in  a  language  which    they 
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would  iintlerstiind,  and  which  would  show  them  tliat 
we  understand  tlie  subject  on  which  we  address  tliem.  j 
He  thouglit  that  both  the  views  whicli  had  been  taken 
on  the  resoUition  were  erroneous  to  a  certain  extent,  or 
rather  lliat  neither  was  true  without  the  other.  The 
revolution  had  commenced  with  the  cry  of  vive  la 
eliarte!  That  was  its  commencement.  By  two  ordi- 
nances the  king  had  abolished  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  dissolved  the  chamber  of  deputies.  Tliis  had  pro- 
duced the  flame.  This  had  occasioned  the  cries  of  "lonij 
live  the  constitution!"  In  this  sense,  the  revolution 
had  been  a  triumph  of  the  constitution.  But  fresh 
principles,  not  found  in  the  then  existing  government, 
Ji.ad  been  incorporated  into  the  new  constitution. — 
Church  and  state  had  been  separated.  The  principle, 
that  all  power  was  derived  from  the  people,  had  been 
asserted.  The  article  touching  the  liberty  of  the  press 
had  been  so  varied  as  perhaps  to  place  it  on  a  better 
footing  than  it  had  even  in  our  own  country.  In  tliis 
sense,  the  language  of  Mr.  Duanc,  the  revolution  had 
been  a  triumph  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  In  other 
respects,  the  new  government  had  not  been  the  pro- 
duct of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Some  of  the  bad 
principles  of  the  old  constitution  had  been  retained. — 
Hereditary  monarchy,  and  hereditary  peerage,  a  limit- 
ed right  of  suffrage;  these  were  to  be  found  in  the  new 
constitution.  Time  would  moulder  away  these  bad 
principles,  if  the  spirit  of  the  age  did  not  estingui.sh 
them  at  once.  An  eloquent  member  of  the  chamber 
of  peers,  who  was  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux 
asking,had  admitted  and  seemed  to  foretell  that  free  re- 
presentative government  would  become  the  order  of 
the  world,  but  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  it. — 
Our  own  venerable  Lafayette  considered  that  this  was 
not  the  moment  to  accomplish  the  object  in  France.  He 
said,  then,  that  both  the  phrases  proposed  were  partly 
correct  and  partly  incorrect.  The  constitutional  go- 
vernment had  been  altered  and  varied.  Civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  had  been  violated  in  the  heriditary  mo. 
narchy,  the  hereditary  peerage,  and  the  support  of  the 
clergy  by  the  state.  But  a  vast  deal  had  been  done 
for  civil  and  religious  liberty.  For  the  purpose,therc- 
fore,  of  showing  the  French  people  that  we  understood 
&  approved  of  what  they  have  done,  as  far  as  they  had 
gone;  that  we  comprehended  the  vast  improvement 
which  they  had  made  upon  their  former  constitution, 
Mr.  Dallas  was  in  favour  of  congratulating  them  upon 
the  triumph  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  of  consti- 
tutional government. 

Mr.  Duane  said,  he  still  stood  on  his  original  ground. 
He  belonged  to  the  extreme  left.  The  people  of  France 
had  risen  in  their  might,  and  overturned  the  old  system. 
They  had  abated  the  nuisance.  If  this  were  true,  it  was 
the  triumph  of  civil  liberty;  for  though  the  clergy  might 
be  paid  by  the  state,  and  though  they  ought  to  be  com- 
pensated by  the  people,  every  man  paying  whom  he 
chose,  still  none  were  obliged  to  worsiiip  God  in  any 
other  way  than  they  thought  proper.  He  was,  there- 
fore, _  right;  and  to  incorporate  the  two  expressions 
would  be  out  of  place.  England  liad  a  constitution; 
but  it  was  imaginary.  The  Abbe  Sieves  had  one  in  eve- 
ry pigeon  hole.  Constitutional  government,  he  repeat- 
ed, meant  any  tiling  or  nothing.  After  what  had  hap- 
pened, could  it  be  said  that  the  French  people  did  not 
understand  their  rights  and  liberties  as  well  as  we'  If 
you  congratulate  France  upon  the  triumph  of  constitu- 
tional government,  somebody  might  inquire  of  you, 
which  constitution  do  you  mean'  That  of  Napoleon, 
that  of  Louis  the  eighteenth,  or  the  new  one'  He  was 
the  most  compromising  man  in  the  world;  but  he  could 
not  give  up  his  ground. 

Mr.  Buponccau  was  afraid  that  the  meeting  was  wast- 
ing  its  time  in  a  discussion  about  words.  In  this 
country  we  had  the  right  to  choose  our  own  executive 
officers  and  representatives.  In  France  it  was  partly 
otherwise.      There  monarchy  was  fixed  upon  the  peu-. 


pie  forever.  The  peers  wore  to  be  appointed  by  the 
king,  and  their  appointment  could  not  oe  revoked  by 
the  people.  France  possesses  civil,  but  not  political 
liberty.  Between  these  tliere  was  a  wide  difference. — 
Civil  liberty  rendered  every  man  equal  in  the  eye  of  the 
law.  All  were  on  the  same  footing  with  regard  to  the 
rights  of  person  and  property.  In  France,  this  exists. 
She  was  yet  sadly  off  for  political  liberty:  But  she 
would  conquer  it  in  time.  As  an  American  republican, 
he  felt  anxious  for  this  event.  But  he  had  no  objection 
to  either  of  the  expressions  proposed.  He  was  willing 
to  convey  to  the  French  nation  his  congratulations  up- 
on the  triumph  of  constitutional  government,  founded 
on  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  On  the 
general  subject,  we  were  un.-mimous. 

Mr.  7Jajj(/«// called  for  a  division  of  the  question  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Duane;  so  as  to  take  it  first  on  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "constitutional  government."  He 
was  in  favour  of  striking  out.  Any  gentleman  would 
then  have  an  opportunity  of  moving  any  substitute 
which  he  might  prefer.  He  was  pleased  with  the  com- 
ity of  the  gentleman  who  had  presented  the  resolutions, 
as  well  as  with  that  of  the  gentleman  who  was  under- 
stood to  be  their  author  [Mr.  Duponccau.]  The  words 
in  the  original  resolution,  which  had  been  objected  to, 
might  be  liable  to  misinterpretation;  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  gentlemen  would  agree  to  such  a  modification  as 
would  remove  any  liability  of  that  kind.  As  Americans, 
the  state  of  things  in  France  was  not  applicable  to  us. 
The  French  nation  had  established  the  right  to  choose 
their  own  rulers;  they  had  successfully  asserted  the 
ri,;  lit  of  self-government.  That  was  all  that  we  were 
called  here  to  congratulate  them  upon.  That  was  all 
that,  as  Americans,  met  our  unqualified  approbation. — 
With  us,  all  civil  and  political  power  emanated  from 
the  people,  and  at  periodical  terms  reverted  to  the  peo- 
ple for  the  exercise  oftheir  right  to  delegate  their  pub- 
lic trusts  to  whom  they  saw  fit  to  select.  This  was  not  alto- 
gether the  case  in  France.  No  individual  honored  the 
French  nation  more  than  he  did.  They  had  established 
the  principle  of  self-government.  This  is  and  must  be 
right.  What  was  religious  liberty?  It  was  the  right  to 
worship  God  in  our  own  way,  and  to  pay  our  clergy  as 
we  chose.  The  French  had  abolished  their  state  reli- 
gion; but  the  clergy  were  to  be  compensated  from  the 
public  revenues.  As  an  American,  he  entered  his  ca- 
vcat'against  this  principle.  But  they  had  achieved  the 
triumph  of  selecting  their  own  rulers.  If  they  had  not 
established  a  republic,  they  had  asseited  the  principle, 
that  government  was  formed  for  the  people,  and  not  the 
people  created  for  the  government.  He  dissented 
from  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  to  his  right,  who  had 
said  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  France  was  placed 
upon  a  better  footing  than  in  this  country.  He  was 
not  about  to  indulge  in  any  national  panegyric  upon 
our  own  country.  That  would  be  egotistical.  But  if 
our  government  were  superior  in  any  thing  to  all  other 
governments,  it  was  in  the  perfect,  unrestricted,  un- 
trammelled liberty  of  the  [iress,  which  it  had  secured 
to  us.  He  observed,  however,  that  in  setting  at  defi- 
ance the  ordinances  of  king  Charles;  in  vindicating  the 
chartered  rights  of  the  people,  at  all  hazards,  the  Pari- 
sian Editors  had  il,emonstrated  that  the  freedom  of  all 
nations  depended'upon  the  liberty  of  the  press.  What- 
ever might  be  the  particular  form  of  expression  intro- 
duced into  the  resolution,  he  considered  that  it  would 
be  equally  complimentary  to  the  French  nation. 

Mr.  T.  B1DD1.H  supported  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Du- 
ane. We  should  hail  the  dawij  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  in  France.  Constitutions  might  prevail  where 
freedom  was  unknown.  A^enice  had  her  constitution, 
but  no  liberty.  The  British  magna  charta,  which  was 
said  to  be  the  foundation  of  our  freedom,  was  a  mere 
imperfect  grant  of  certain  rights  and  privileges  to  the 
subjects  of  the  British  monarch.  Even  in  some  of  our 
own  states,  we  have  within  a  few  years  had  Catholic 
emancipation  laws  passed.     He  hoped  that  the   words 
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'•constitutional  (ji)vernment,"  which  might  admit 
of  a  sinistei'  construction,  woiilil  lie  stricken  from 
the  resolution,  and  that  we  shoiiW  convey  to  General 
Lafayette  our  cf)nwrat\dat'ons  upon  tlie  <la\vn,  the  tri- 
umph of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  France.  Mr.  Bid- 
die  bestowed  an  eloquent  eulogy  upon  that  "liero  of 
two  worlds,"  who  had  done  so  much  for  freedom  in  his 
old  age,  as  well  as  in  his  youth,  and  concluded  by  the 
invocation,  "God  grant  that  we  may  see  many  mote 
such  heroes!" 

Mr.  Sekc.east  said,  that  the  resolution  simply  pro- 
posed to  congratulate  the  French  nation  on  what  they 
had  done;  and  that  tliey  had  done  it  themselves.  It 
was  not  for  us,  in  the  overflowings  of  our  zeal  and  friend- 
ship, to  compel  the  French  nation  to  take  our  measure 
of  liberty.  They  had  made  a  constitution,  wliicli,  for 
the  present  at  least,  satisfied  them;  and  our  proper 
course  was  to  congratulate  them  upon  what  they  had 
achieved,  leaving  them  to  •nterpret  for  themselves,  and 
us  for  ourselves. 

After  some  further  explanatory  remarks  from  two  or 
three  gentlemen,  the  words,  "constitutional  govern- 
ment" were  stricken  out,  and  "the  triumph  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty"  accepted  by  the  mover  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  by  the  meeting,  as  an  amendment. 

Mr.  C.  J.  IsGEnsoLL,  at  the  clo<ie  of  the  discussion, 
rose  and  said — "I  do  not  rise  to  make  a  speech;  for  I 
am  afraid  that  this  debate  will  last  longer  than  did  the 
revolution  itself!"  But  he  wished  simply  to  suggest 
the  change  of  a  single  word  in  the  resolution,  which  he 
thought  would  reconcile  all  difference  of  opinion  upon 
it.     The  change  was  accordingly  made. 

Mr.  RixNs  then  offered  a  preamble  and  resolution 
complimentary  to  the  Parisian  Editors,  which  were 
unanimously  approved;  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  MEETING. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  held  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  in  the  District  Courtroom,  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  their  satisfaction  at  the  recent 
glorious  triumph  of  constitutional  principles  in  France, 
over  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  their  admiration  of 
the  wisdom  and  discretion,  with  which  a  great  revolu- 
tion has  been  effected  by  a  justly  excited  but  magnani 
raous  people:  William  Uawle,  Esq.  was  called  upon 
to  preside,  Nicholas  Biuule,  and  Daniel  W.  Coxe, 
Esqrs.  to  act  as  Vice-Presidents,  and  Kichaud  Willing 
and  Chaules  J.  Ingersoll,  as  Secretaries. 

John  Sergeant,  Esq.  proposed  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted; 

Whereas  the  sacred  principle  of  resistance  to  tyranny 
and  oppression,  exemplified  and  put  in  practice  by  our 
glorious  revolution,  and  subsequently  by  those  of  tlie 
other  independent  American  states,  has  taken  such  deep 
root  as  to  become  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  nations 
in  this  hemisphere,  while,  in  Europe,  immort.al  Greece 
has  anew  implanted  it  in  the  soil  wliere  liberty  once 
flourished,  but  for  ages  hi>d  been  trodden  down  by  a 
barbarous  despotism. 

And  whereas  France,  our  first  and  faithful  ally,  after 
a  struggle  of  forty  years  against  powerful  combina 
tions  of  enemies,  within  and  without,  has  at  last  suc- 
ceeded, by  an  unanimous  and  heroic  effort,  in  shaking 
off  the  yoke  of  bigotted  and  tyrannical  rulers,  and  esta- 
blishing a  government  of  hei-  own  choice. 

And  whereas  the  interesting  position  which  the 
French  nation,  by  its  courage,  its  moderation,  and  its 
wisdom,  has  thus  assumed  in  the  world,  invites,  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  the  expression  of  our  sympathy  and 
gratification — Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  cordially  participates  in 
the  joyful  feeling  which  has  been  excited  tliroughout 
these  United  St.ates,  by  the  great  events  that  have  late- 
ly taken  place  in  France. 

Resolved,  That  we  cannot  withhold  our  admiration 
from  the   unexampled  courage  and   self-devotion  with 


and  29;h  of  .Inly  last,  rushed,  unarmed  and  unprepared, 
on  a  formidable  armed  force,  arrayed  against  them  in 
the  heart  of  their  city,  and  by  their  unanimous  and  well 
directed  efforts,  in  the  -short  space  of  three  days,  con- 
quered, for  themselves  and  for  their  country,  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  and  self-government. 

Hesolved,  That  we  do  not  less  admire  the  wisdom 
whicli  the  French  nation  display ^-d  on  that  momentous 
occasion,  than  the  moderation  which  they  exercised 
after  so  great  a  victory,  the  mercy  which  they  showed 
to  the  vanquished,  and  the  coolness  and  deliberation 
witli  whicli  they  proceeded  to  organize  a  government, 
and  to  establish  the  empire  of  social  order  and  tranquil- 
lity. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  transmit 
the  above  resolutions  to  General  Lafayette,  with  a  re- 
quest that  he  will  make  them  known  in  France  in  such 
manner  as  to  him  may  seem  fit. 

Resolved,  That  the  said  committee  be  directed  to 
convey  to  General  Lafayette  our  sincere  congratula- 
tions upon  the  triumph  of  the  principles  of  liberty 
achieved  by  the  people  of  France,  and  to  express  to 
him  the  gratification  we  feel,  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  bound  to  him  by  the  recollection  of  his  eminent 
services  to  our  countrv,  at  the  distinguished  and  virtuous 
part  he  has  taken,  and  the  large  share  he  has  had,  in 
producing  this  great  result. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution,  offered  by 
John  Binns,  Esq.  were  unanimously  adopted — 

Indelibly  impressed  with  the  numberless  and  truly 
estimable  blessings  which  the  press  has  bestowed  on 
mankind,  we  admire  and  venerate,  as  a  public  benefac- 
tor, every  fearless  defender  of  its  freedom;  but  we, 
more  especially,  do  homage  to  tlie  intrepid  virtue  ot  all, 
who,  in  its  defence,  hazard  life  and  fortune.  With  such 
sentlm.ents,  we  should  not  do  justice  to  our  principles 
and  feelings,  if  we  did  not  embrace  this,  the  earliest 
proper  occasion,  to  declare,  that,  amidst  all  the  great 
and  glorious,  praiseworthy  and  heroic  deeds,  which  did 
honour  to  the  people  of  France,  and  to  human  nature, 
in  the  achievement  of  the  late  revolution  in  that  coun- 
try, tliere  ai-e  no  .acts  which  more  entirely  command 
our  admiration  and  esteem  than  the  devotion  to  sound 
principles  and  the  general  welfare,  which  pre-emi- 
nently distinguished  the  Editors  of  Newspapers  in  their 
prompt  and  magnanimous  determination  to  resist,  and 
utterly  disregard,  the  tyrannical  and  unconstitutional 
edict  of  Charles  X.  which  was  intended  to  prostrate  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  convert  that  glorious  instru- 
ment into  an  engine  of  despotism.  Wherefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be,  and 
they  hereby  are,  gratefully,  affectionately,  and  sincere- 
ly tendered  to  the  Editors  of  newspapers  in  Paris,  who, 
by  their  manly  independence  and  prompt  publications, 
gave  to  their  fellow  countrymen  that  enthusiastic  im- 
pulse which  re'sulted  in  the  accomplisment  of  the  Ute 
glorious  revolution. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hubble, 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
publi  hed. 

The  committee  appointed  to  carry  into  effect  the 
fourth  resolution,  consists  of  Wm.  Rawle,  Nicholas  Bid- 
die,  Daniel  W.  Coxe,  Peter  S.  Duponceau,  and  John 
Sergeant.  WM.  R.WVLE,  President. 

Nicholas  Bidde,  ?  »,.„    „      .,      . 
.D.  W.  Coxe,      '  ^  V.ce-Pres.dents. 

C.   T'tgirsoU,   ^Secretaries. 


WORKING  MEN'S   MEETING. 

At  a  large  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  Working 
Men  of  Philadelphia,  held  pursujint  to  public  notice,  at 
the  Military  Hall,  on  Friday  evening  last.  Joseph  R. 
Chandler  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  /.  O'Conner  and 
R.   Morris  appointed  secretaries.     The  meeting  having 


which  the  people  of  Paris,  on  the  memorable  27th,  28th,  I  been   called  to  order,  the  call   read,  and  the  objects 
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which  it  embraced  staled  in  a  few  appropriate  observa- 
tions from  llie  Chair,  it  was,  on  motion, 

Resolved,  That  John  Thomason,  Robert  Morris, 
Lambert  Keating-,  Joseph  M'Clintock,  and  S.  Harper 
constitute  ;•  committee  to  draught  resolutions  expressive 
of  the  sense  of  the  meeting-. 

The  committee  having-  retired  for  a  few  minutes,  re- 
turned  and  reported  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions, wlilch,  after  a  momentary  discussion,  were 
unanimou,sly  adopted. 

Whereas  the  recent  glorious  triumph  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  in  France  is  an  event  calculated  to  awa 
ken  the  liveliest  emotions  oF  pleasure  in  every  republi- 
can bosom,  rejoicing  in  common  with  onr  fellow  citizens, 
the  Working  Men  are  anxious  to  testify  their  satisfac- 
tion by  celebrating  this  event  in  a  becoming  and  enthu 
siastic  manner.  The  part  which  the  Working  Men  of 
Paris  took  in  that  contest — fighting  in  the  thick  of  the 
battle  when  it  raged  with  the  greatest  violence,  and  re- 
taining to  their  peaceful  occupations  when  the  strife 
was  done,  meets  with  our  warmest  and  proudest  appro- 
bation.    Be  it,  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  as  this  signal  victory  was  won  by  our 
brethren,  the  Working  Men  of  Paris,  commanded  by 
the  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  we  hail  the  tri- 
umph with  peculiar  delight. 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  order  and  decorum, 
together  with  the  forbearance  of  tlie  people  at  a  mo- 
ment -when  France  stood  without  law  and  without  a 
head,  as  a  perfect  pledge  that  Working  Men  are  ever 
ready  to  contend  for  their  rights. 

Resolved,  That  the  rapidity  with  which  the  late  re- 
volution was  designed  and  accomplished  proves  that 
ihe  people  are  the  masters  of  their  own  liberties,  that 
they  have  but  to  will  it,  and  co-operate  the  one  with  the 
other,  and  they  must  be  free. 

Resolved,  That  it  affords  tlie  working  men  of  this 
community  an  example  of  what  may  be  effected  by 
themselves  in  est.ablishing  the  great  principles  for 
which  they  are  contending,  the  chief  of  which  is  a  ge- 
neral and  national  system  of  education,  if  they  will  only 
be  true  to  themselves,  and  rally  in  behalf  of  their  cause. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  rejoice  at  the  present  flat- 
tering condition  of  the  liberties  of  the  French  people, 
ve  regret  that  circumstances  induced  them  to  the 
adoption  of  a  monarchical  form  of  government  instead  of 
one  wholly  republican. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draught 
and  forward  through  the  medium  of  Lafayette,  a  con- 
gratulatory address  in  behalf  of  the  M'orking  Men  of 
Philadelphia,  to  their  brethren  the  Working  Men  of 
Paris. 

Resolved,  That  this  great  and  glorious  event  be  cele- 
brated by  the  Working  Men  of  the  city  and  county  o 
Philadelphia  by  a  public  dinner  at  sucj]  time  and  place 
as  this  meeting  or  their  committee  of  arrangement  may 
designate. 

It  was  then,  on  motion. 

Resolved,  That  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  Robert  Morris, 
Alexander  M.  Peltz,  John  Thomason,  John  Ashton,  Jr. 
and  Edward  Maydock,  constitute  the  commiltee  to 
draught  the  address  authorised  in  the  sixth  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  arrangement  con- 
sist of  thirty;  and  that  Robert  Morris,  E.  F.  West,  Ed- 
vard  Haydock,  Jno.  T.  Smith,  Robert  Thomas,  James 
Robinson,  Lambert  Keating,  Wm.  S.  Bonk,  Johrr  Day- 
don,  James  O'Conner.  Nison  Foot,  William  Garden, 
David  Boggs,  L.  Stepai\ini,  Joseph  Aikin,  Edward  War- 
wick, Jos.  A.  McClintock,  Thomas  Ayres,  Klisha  W. 
Cook,  W.  J.  Young,  George  Eretv,  Chas.  Brightwell, 
Jno.  Turner,  Dan.  Clark,  John  Thomason,  Joseph  Cobb, 
and  William  Warren  constitute  that  committee. 

Resolved  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  sign- 
ed by  tlie  Chairman  and  Secretaries,  be  published  in  all 
the  newspapers  friendly  to  the  cause. 

Joseph  R.  Ciuxdleb,  Chairman. 


i"?'',  "J"""""' ^Secretaries. 
Moberl  Morns,     3 


COMMISSIONERS  OF  LANCASTER  COUNTY. " 
Names  iif  persons  who  have  been  elected  Commission- 
ers of  Lancaster  county,  since  1794,  with  the  dates  of 
their  election. 

3794  Jacob  Weidman, 

1795  John  Sensenich, 

1796  John   Hambright, 

1797  John  Miley, 

1798  Robert  Maxwell, 

1799  Adam  Reigart, 

1800  Amos  Slavmaker, 

1801  John  Whitehill,  jr. 

1802  Michael  Mussur, 

1803  Andrew  Caldwell, 

1804  Michael  Shenck, 

1805  Conrad  Schwartz, 

1806  James  M'Sparreo, 

1807  George   AVeidman, 

1808  Benjamin  Schuum, 

1809  James  Patterson,  jr. 

1810  Henry  Shirk, 

1811  John  Bomberger, 

1812  Christian  Herr,jr.  [Pequa.] 

1813  Christian  Slouffer,  jr. 

1814  George  Musser, 

1815  Jacob  Rohner, 

1816  Phincas  Ash, 

1817  Wm.  B.  Ross, 

1818  Peter  HoU, 

1819  Henry   Shirk, 

1820  Jacob  Dutchman, 

1821  John  Buchanan, 

Henry  Roland  (one  year,  in  the  room  of 
Shirk,  resigned. 

1822  Henry  M.  Reigart, 

Henri/  Carpenter,  one  year,  in    the  room 
of  J.   Dutchman  resigned. 

1823  Henry  Carpenter, 

1824  Abraham  Gibbons, 

1825  Samuel  Keller, 

1826  Emanuel  Reigart, 

1827  John  Slavmaker, 

1828  George  Haverstick, 
1830  Jacob  Kurtz. 

Lancaster  Journal. 


Lyheiis  Valley  Coal,  Dauphin  County. — William  White 
and  Hngli  Maxwell,  of  the  city  of  Lancaster,  after  six 
months  spent  in  laborious  search,  have  succeeded  in 
discovering  on  the  lands  of  Thomas  Elder  and  Jacob 
M.  Haldeman,  in  Lykens  Valley,  Dauphin  County,  in- 
exhaustible veins  of  Anthracite  Coal. 

The  mineral  is  fotind  in  the  Short  i^Iountain,  being  the 
Western  termination  of  the  Broad  Mountain  of  Schuyl- 
kill county,  rising  in  the  bosom  of  Lykens  valley,  with- 
in twelve  miles  of  Millersburg,  on  the  Susquehannah, 
and  extending  Eastward,  about  ten  miles  to  the  Schuyl- 
kill comity  line,  where  it  assumes  the  name  of  The 
Broad  Mountain,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  what  is 
termed  the  Coal  Region  of  that  district. 

The  Coal  of  this  deposite,  does  not  materially  differ 
from  that  of  the  Schuylkill,  except  in  being  lighter  and 
more  brittle,  containing  less  foreign  matter,  and  conse- 
quently more  combustible,  and  it  is  believed  will  be 
found  more  suitable  for  parlour  grates  and  for  the  kitch- 
en than  any  hitherto  discovered.  For  smith's  use  upon 
repeated  trials,  it  lijis  been  found  excellent. 

Books  for  subscription  to  stock  in  a  rail  road  to  con- 
nect these  mines  with  the  Susquehannah  river  at  Mill- 
ersburg, have  been  opened,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the 
amount  will  be  speedily  taken.  In  the  mean  time  White 

d  Maxwell  have  been  engaged  in  mining  and  hope 
to  be  able  to  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Harrlsburg,  Marietta,  Columbia  and  Lancaster 
next  fall  to  give  an  earnest  of  the  means  of  this  dis- 
trict to   afford  an    abundant  supply;   though  in  doing 
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this,  previous  to  the  cooipletion  of  the  contempluted 
lail  road,  they  must  be  at  a  coiisideiable  e.\l]'a  e.xpense 
for  transpQrt;ition. 

The  coal  of  L)  kens  Valley,  as  soon  as  the  contem- 
plated arrangements  of  getting-  tlie[ariicle  to  market  are 
completed,  must  prove  eminently  advantageous  to  the 
counties  of  Dauphin,  Cumberland,  Lancaster  and  York, 
in  consequence  of  the  short  distance  to  those  ditlerent 
markets,  being  about  one  hundred  miles  nearer  than 
the  Luzerne  mines,  upon  which  they  now  depend  for 
a  scanty  and  precarious  supply;  and  should  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Susquehanna  be  continued  to  tide  water, 
or  the  ISaltimore  and  York-Haven  rail  road  be  complet- 
ed the  whole  lengtli,  that  City  can  obtain  a  regular  and 
ample  supply  of  this  indispensable  mineral  from  the 
Lykens  Valley  mines,  and  on  better  terms  than  from 
any  other  region. — Lancaster  Guzitie. 


DEATH  OF  BISHOP  HOHART. 

Ata  meeting  of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  of  (he  diocese  of  Pennsylvania, 
residing  in  this  city,  convened  at  the  house  of  the  Hight 
Rev.  Bishop  White,  to  express  their  feelings  in  relation 
to  the  lamented  death  of  the  Uight  Rev.  John  Henry 
Hobart,  D.  D.,  late  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  New  York, 
present — 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishops  White  and  Onderdonk.  The 
Rev.  Drs.  Abercrombie,  Ue  Lancey,  Hutchins, Kemper, 
Montgomery,  and  Wilson.  1  he  Rev.  Messis.  T.  G 
Allen,  Bede'll,  Boyd,  Bryajit,  Connelly,  Cooper,  Doug- 
lass, Dupuy,  Jaqu'ett,  Mead,  Rutkdge,  Smith,  Van  Pelt, 
and  Willbank.* 

The  following  resolutions  were  unnntmoiisly  adopt- 
ed:— 

1.  Resokeil,  That  we  sincerely  deplore  the  IosF,\vhich, 
in  the  death  of  the  liiKht  Rev.  John  Henry  Hobart,  D. 
D.,  has  been  sustained  by  the  church  in  this  country, 
and  particularly  by  the  extensive  and  important  diocese, 
over  which  lie  had  so  long  and  so  efficiently  presided, 

2.  Eesohed,  That  his  eminent  and  successful  services 
to  the  church;  the  piety,  zeal,  devotedness,  and  energy 
with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  responsible 
office;  the  steadfastness, intrepidity,  conscientiousness, & 
talent,  with  which  he  vindicated  whatever  he  believed 
to  be  essential  to  the  integrity  of  primitive  truth  and 
order;  and  the  distinguished  excellence  of  his  charac- 
ter as  a  man;  entitled  him  to  our  highest  rtspects 
while  living,  and  will  endear  his  memory,  now  that  he 
has  been  called,  as  we  humbly  trust,  to  his  reward. 

3.  Resolved,  That  while,  in  common  with  the  whole 
church,  we  sincerely  sympathise  with  the  clergy,  and 
with  the  members  of  his  diocese  under  the  trying  and 
severe  bereavement,  and  assure  them  of  our  prayers  in 
theirbehalf.— that  God  may  lift  upon  them  the  light  of 
his  countenance;  comfort  them  with  the  consolations  of 
his  Holy  Spirit;  sanctify  to  them,  and  to  his  church,  the 
infliction  of  his  righteous  and  merciful  hand;  keep  them 
from' all  error,  confusion  and  discord;  and  in  his  own 
good  time,  supply  them  with  a  shepherd  worthy  to  suc- 
ceed the  illustrious  deceased,  and  qualified  to  be  their 
spiritual  head  and  father — we  perceive  a  special  call 
upon  us,  of  condolence  and  of  sympathetic  interest  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  deceased  was  born  and  raised 
to  manhood  in  our  city;  prepared  for  the  ilutiesofhis 
ministry  under  the  auspices  of  his  sincerely  attached 
friend,  our  own  venerable  Diocesan,  who  has  known  and 
loved  him  from  his  boyhood;  and  that  there  are  many 
in  our  community  connected  with  him  by  the  ties  of 
kindred  and  of  friendship. 

4.  Resolved,  That  we  unfcignedly  and  deeply  condole 
with  his  bereaved  family,  and  pray  that  God  may  have 
them  in  his  holy  keeping,  support  and   comfort  them  in 

•The  above  list  includes  all  the  clergy  of  the  church 
residing  in  Philadelphia,  except  two — the  Rev.  Dr. 
Blackwell,  detained  by  sckuess,  and  the  Uev.Mr.  Tyne, 
nbsent  from  the  city. 


this  their  hour  of  distress,   and   make  it  conductive  to 
their  spiritual  and  everlasting  good. 

5.  //fso/iw/.  Tiiat  in  testimony  of  our  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased,  we  will  wear  the  usual  badge 
of  mourning  for  thirty  days. 

6.  Resolved,  That  in  the  repeated  afflictions  of  the 
church — in  the  removal  by  death,  within  a  short  time, 
ofseveral  of  its  distinguished  Bishops,  and  of  many  of 
its  valuable  and  devoted  ministers,— we  recognize  a 
cause  of  deep  humiliation,  and  of  increased  diligence 
and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  our  high  duties;  and  de- 
voutly pray  that  it  may  be  blessed  to  the  good  ofihe 
chuich,  and  to  the  greater  fidelity  and  dev»tedness  of 
those  who  minister  in  her  sancluries. 

7.  Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions,  signed 
by  the  chairman  and  attested  by  the  secretary,  be  sent 
respectively  to  the  widow  of  the  deceased,  to  the  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  diocese  of  New  York,  and  to  the 
secretary  of  the  convention  of  the  same. 

8.  Resolved,  Th.at  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
published  in  the  religious  periodicals  of  the  church,  and 
in  the  daily  jiapers  of  this  city. 

Signed  at  the  desire  of  the  brethren   now   assembled, 

AVILLIAM  WHITE,  President. 
Attest — Jacksok  Kempib,  Secretary. 
Philadetptiia,  Seplember,  21,  1830. 


Coat  Trade,  Canal,  &c. — It  cannot  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  our  readers  that  there  has  been  a  cessation  of 
coal  business  at  this  place,  the  immediate  cause  of  which 
is  an  alteration,  or  rather  a  re-building  of  three  locks 
upon  the  first  mile  of  our  canal.  They  were  built  in 
1826,  upon  the  principle  of  the  hydrostatic  paradox — 
the  gates  being  raised  and  supported  by  the  upward 
pressure  of  water  brought  from  the  upper  level  in  a 
trunk.  When  this  supply  w  as  cut  ofi'  and  the  discharg- 
ing valve  opened,  the  gales  (which  when  raised  resem- 
bled the  letter  A  inverted,)  fell  on  the  bottom  of  the 
lock-chamber,  folding  one  over  the  other.  Upon  trial 
it  appeared  that  this  ingenious  contrivance,  although  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  first 
employed,  (the  descending  navigation  by  artificial 
freshets,  and  an  ascending  and  descending  slack-water 
navigation  by  means  of  stcamboals,)  was  not  so  suitable 
for  a  general  canal.  The  Doard  of  managers  therefore 
judiciously  determined  to  have  the  locks  taken  out  im- 
mediately, that  no  interruption  might  take  place  at  a 
future  and  more  important  period.  The  water  being 
drawn  off,  the  opportunity  aflbrded  thereby  hasbeen 
embraced  to  clear  out  and  deepen  the  pond  above  the 
dam  at  Mauch  Chunk,  and  when  completed,  it  will  be 
one  of  the  best  and  most  capacious  boat  harbours  in  the 
country.  From  the  dam,  upwards,  it  extends  more 
than  half  a  mile,  one  half  of  which  will  have  five  feet 
of"  water,  The  bottom  is  perfectly  smooth  and  level,  so 
that  in  case  of  sinking,  by  neglect  or  accident,  boats 
will  receive  no  injury,  and  can  be  conveniently  raised. 
These  improvements  although  not  needed  now,  will 
prove  their  usefulness  as  the  demand  for  coal  increases; 
(and  without  prejudice  to  others  whose  enterprise  we 
admire,  and  wish  success,)  Mauch  Chunk,  for  quantity 
and  quality  of  coal,  convenience  of  Harbour  room,  large 
size  of  canal,  with  unlimittd  supply  of  water,  and  facili- 
ties afforded  for  the  business  in  general,  stands  unrival- 
led. The  whole  of  these  improvements  will  be  effected 
in  a  few  weeks,  when  the  coal  business  will  be  again  re- 
sumed.— Mauch  Chunk  Pioneer. 

The  Fort  Deposit  bridge  is  now  so  far  repaired  as  to 
admit  of  the  crossijig  of  waggons  or  carriages  with  per- 
fect safety. 

Pittsburg,  Sept.  24. 
Tariff  Jppk— Mr.  Murphy,  of  Chartiers  Creek,  has 
left  with  us  an  apple,  which  measures  15j^  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  weighs  22  ounces.     It  grew  on  a  tree 
planted  by  him  seven  years  ago. 
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THE    REGISTER. 

OCTOBER  2,  1830. 

Our  first  form  to-day  may  seem  to  wear  the  garb  of 
a  repulsive  antiquity,  but  we  tblnk  that  the  articles 
which  compose  it,  are  worthy  of  perusal.  From  the 
first  paper  may  be  gathered'  as  satisfactory  and  certain 
information  wilh  regard  to  the  famous  Second  Walking 
Purchase  from  the  Delaware  Indians,  as  can  now  be  ob- 
tained. It  will  be  seen  that  the  shocking  cruellies  af- 
terwards inflicted  by  the  Indians  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  Northampton  county,  originated  in  the  recollection  of 
the  wrongs  and  aggressions  committed  upon  them. — 
The  discrepancies  between  the  statements  of  John  Wat- 
son, the  father,  and  those  made  by  others  to  the  son,  are 
slight  and  unimportant;  and  only  prove  the  difficulty  of 
arriving  at  absolute  accuracy  in  matters  depending 
upon  oral  testimony.  The  speeches  and  conduct  of 
Conassatego,  the  haughty  chief  of  the  Six  Nations,  are 
amusing  and  eminently  characteristic.  A  chapter 
which  follows  of  the  MS.  history,  contains  some  parti- 
culars of  respectable  Quakers,  not  perhaps  generally 
known.  The  brief  memoirs  of  John  Thomas  and 
Thomas  Langhorne,  the  former  by  that  excellent  man, 
Hugh  Roberts,  may  be  profitably  read. 

We  copy  from  the  daily  newspapers  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  two  of  the  town  meetings  which  have  been 
held,  in  relation  to  the  recent  news  from  France,  as  well 
as  the  interesting  debate  which  arose  at  one  of  them, 
furnished  by  the  Inquirer.  In  Pennsylvania,  if  any 
where,  there  exists  a  spirit  of  freedom  which  brooking 
no  infractiens  of  Charters  at  home,  must  regard  the  as- 
sertlon  of  constitutional  liberty  abroad  with  a  deep  and 
lively  sympathy.  This  state  only  follows  her  own  im- 
vn  doctrines,  when 


burning  incessantly,  can  be  quenched  or  cooled  by  no 
form  of  discouragement,  opposition,  or  difficulty.  Let 
us  not  liowever  regard  as  visionary  what  has  been  in- 
strumental in  the  diffusion  of  so  mvich  good;  nor  be- 
cause ithas  failed  to  regenerate  Europe,  deride  its  me- 
ritorious and  exalted  purposes. 

The  most  satisfactory  account  which  we  possess  of 
this  establishment,  is  to  be  found  in  the  64tli  number  of 
the  Edinburg  Review.  The  paper  is  ascribed  to  L.  Si- 
mond,  tlie  intelligent  author  of  the  Tour  in  Switzerland. 
In  this  book  Mr.  Simond  twice  adverts  to  the  school  of 
industry  at  Hoffwyl,  and  writes  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  displays  the  strongest  conviction  of  its  value. — 
When  he  visited  the  institution  in  1818  there  were  thir- 
ty instructors,  eighty  boys,  a  poor  school,  and  an  agri- 
cultural seminary.  At  that  early  period  before  the  plan 
was  fairly  developed,  the  indigent  were  nearly  capa- 
ble of  supporting  themselves;  and  were  expected  to 
leave  the  est.iblishment  practically  acquainted  with 
agriculture,  joined  to  a  habit  of  patient  toil  as  deep- 
ly rooted  as  among  the  most  laborious  of  the  peasantry. 
The  other  fruits  of  the  seminary  consist  in  a  familiarity 
with  the  elements  of  general  science,  discipline  of  the 
mental  powers,  &the  firmest  principles  of  moral  rectitude 
The  school  of  Industry  thus  ascertained  to  be 
prolific  of  moral  and  intellectual  benefit,  has  been 
lately  introduced  into  England, with  some  modifications, 
but  we  are  imperfectly  acquainted  wirh  their  nature 
and  extent.  A  brief  extract  which  we  insert  to  day 
from  a  circular  issued  in  April  last,  announces  the  pro- 
bability of  its  introduction  into  I'ennsylvania.  Mr.  An- 
thony Morris  has,  for  a  long  time,  contemplated  the 
the  establishment  upon  the  Bolton  Farm  near  Bristol,  a 
seminary  modelled  upon  that  celebrated  institution. 
As  the  farm  is  more  extensive  than  thatof  Fellenberg, 
comprising  about  five  hundred  acres,  a  larger 
number  of  pupils  can  be  accommodated.  The  land  is  ex- 


pulses,  pursues  the  results  of  h 

she  proclaims  to  the  worid  her  cordial  and  heartfelt  gra 

tification  at  the  dethronement  of  a  monarch.  Intent  upon  |  cg,ig„t_the  situation  of  the  mansion  elevated— in  every 
fixing  the  yoke  of  slavery  upon  the  necks  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  circumstances  attending  the  late  struggle  in 
France,  is  every  way  calculated  to  excite  more  than  or- 
dinary emotion.  The  promptitude  with  which  the  odi- 
ous ordinances  were  resisted— the  concert,  bravery  and 
moderation  of  the  citizens— the  participation  of  the  ve- 
nerable La  Fayette— the  brevity  of  the  period  in  which 
so  remarkable  a  revolution  was  effected- all  conspire  to 
give  it  the  complexion  of  a  fanciful  sketch,  rather  than 
of  sober  and  indubitable  history. 


The  Fellenberg  system  of  education  has  been  praised 
with  a  warmth,  and  condemned  with  a  severity,  little  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  truth  and  justice.  That 
it  has  merits,  no  one  who  has  traced  the  outlines  of  the 
plan,  and  examined  its  several  parts,  will  feel  disposed 
to  deny;  but  success  must  depend  less  upon  its  intrinsic 
superiority  than  the  personal  ability  of  the  superintend- 
ant.  We  shrewdly  suspect  that  little  less  than  the  vig- 
our and  genius  of  a  Fellenberg,  the  aptitude  and  per- 
severance of  a  Vehrli,  can  effect  what  it  is  intended  to 
accomplish.  It  is  he  only  can  succeed  who  unites  a  spi- 
rit of  energy  which  despises  indolence,  and  triumphs 
over  fatigue,  with  a  moral  and  scientific  ardour,  which 


respect  beautiful  and  picturesque.  Its  proximity  to 
Bristol — the  facility  of  communication  with  Philadel- 
phia— the  healthiness  of  the  surrounding  country — and 
the  superior  quality  of  the  soil — all  point  to  this  farm  as 
one  on  which  a  great  experiment  can  be  fairly  made. — 
Miscarriage  will  be  almost  impossible,  if  gentlemen  are 
employed, who,with  the  requisite  qualifications  ofvigour, 
activity  and  talents,  have,  by  long  residence  at  Hoff- 
wyl, acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  its  details. — 
We  predict  that  the  institution  under  such  auspices, 
aided  by  the  intelligence  of  Mr.  Morris,  would  meet 
with  the  most  liberal  patronage;  for  Pennsylvania  has 
long  needed  a  suitable  nursery  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  minds  and  virtues  of  her  yeomanry.  The  difficulty 
of  procuring  a  competent  individual  to  superintend  tlie 
agricultural  department,  we  understand,  has  for  some 
time  prevanted  the  commencement  of  this  philanthro- 
ohic  enterprise. 
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nail  of  the  Historical  •Society  of  Pennsylvania . 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Historical  Socie- 
ty of  Pennsylvania,  held  September  23cl,  1830,  it  was 
ordered. 

That  the  Publication  Committee  be  instructed  to  fur- 
nish, at  their  discretion,  such  articles  original  or  other, 
wise, as  may  be  in  the  archives  of  the  Society,  to  Samuel 
Hazard  for  preservation  in  'The  Register  of  Pennsylva" 
nia.'  ROBERTS  VAUX,  Vice  President. 

Attest — J.  R.  Tyson,  Secretary. 
A  Letter  from  Jere.  Lana;horne  to  Jlndrew  Hamilton,  and 

Plumsled,  dated  Ptiiladelphia,  Wthofffeby.  1724. 

My  most   affectionate  ifds. 

Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Plumsted, 

This  is  tlie  fourth  week  I've  been  here  harass'd  and 
plagued  as  bad  as  a  toad  under  a  harrow  by  Dr.  Sir 
Wm.*  (who  I  may  truly  call  so,  He  having  cost  the 
country  more  than  all  tlie  Gov'nrs.  since  the  first  settle- 
ment of  this  Province)  Y'ou'l  easily  discover  that  he  has 
now  cast  off  all  his  maskesand  vizards  which  he  for- 
merly made  use  of  to  gain  his  ends  from  the  country: 
You'l  see  by  liis  speech  that  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  he  challenged  them  to  let  him  know  whose 
Petition  he  had  refused,  whose  complaint  he  bad  not 
heard  and  what  part  ol  the  Public  Service  he  had  at 
any  time  neglected.  He  had  no  need  to 've  made  such 
an  inqniry  for  he  knows  very  well  that  for  divers  years 
his  conduct  has  not  answered  any  part  of  those  queries — 
Witness  the  Albany  Evpcdilion — the  line  between  New 
Castle  and  Chester,  and  many'more  things  of  Importance 
to  the  People  of  this  province  too  tedious  here  to  enu- 
merate— It's  very  plain  that  h'  with  his  emissaries  has 
used  all  possible  means  to  gain  on  the  Populace  who 
always  give  themselves  up  implicitly  to  those  who 
know  how  to  catch  them  with  the  specious  bait  of  pro- 
muling  tlieir  int'rest,  and  more  especially  in  matters  of 
bucli  pretended  importance  to  them  as  securing  their 
privileges  granted  to  them  by  Charter  (winch  is  easily 
done  when  nobody  offers  to  inhinge  them)  while  if  it 
were  to  be  inquired  of  them  what  these  privileges  are. 
It  would  be  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  determine. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  he  melt  with  un- 
expected coolness  in  this  answer  to  his  speech  which 
put  him  upon  raising  a  prosecution  against  me  (by 
which  measure  he  thought  to've  moved  me  out  of  his 
way) — The  Crime  forsooth  was  onely  taking  a  Copy  of 
hisffriend  Beakes  Letter  which  he  sent  to  the  House — 
(which  he  calls  a  secret)  and  making  use  of  it  with  soine 
enemies  of  his  to  the  hindrance  of  the  Publick  measures 
(as  he  says)  at  that  time — which  he  and  every  one 
knows  to  be  such  a  barefaced  fiction  that  it  wants  no 
proving — The  Assembly  according  to  their  accustomed 
ignorance,  though  the  supposed  offence  was  commit- 
ted in  a  former  Assembly  thought  they  had  reason  to 
call  me  to  an  account  for  it  in  this — When  alter  a  great 
deal  of  noyes  and  clamour  they  in  their  great  clemen- 
cy were  willing  to  indulge  with  only  an  acknowledge- 
Dienl  that  it. was  a  breach  of  a  rule  of  the  former  House 
*  Gov.  }Vni.  Keith. 
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being  taken  without  leave  first  obtained  of  the  Speaker 
and  House  (tho'  the  then  Speaker  and  House  being  ac- 
quainted with  A  at  thattime.) 

After  Sir  Wm.had  used  all  the  endeavors  thatthc  Devil 
could  put  in  his  head  and  found  that  it  had  noe  influ- 
ence on  any  more  of  the  Assembly  olher  than  abt.  four 
or  five  sycophant  creatures  that  he  had  modelled  ac- 
cording to  his  own  heart' — He  then  let  them  know  that 
his  Honour  was  concerned  (a  thing  I  thought  had  long 
since  abandoned  him)  and  that  the  Guilty  Member 
should  be  obliged  to  make  such  sa'isfaction  as  his  Ho- 
nour required — This  was  a  demand  so  very  indefinite 
that  they  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it,  but  in  great  ci- 
vility immediately  despatched  a  vtrball  message  to  him 
desiring  him  to  be  satisfied  with  the  procedure  in  that 
affair;  Upon  which  he  sent  a  written  message  wherein 
lie  peremptorily  required  the  Speaker  with  the  whole 
House  to  meet  liim  immediately  at  the  house  of  Owen 
Owen  to  confer  with  him  on  matters  of  im  !ortance — 
but  not  having  proposed  wt.  the  subject  matter  of  the 
sd.  Conference  sliould  be,  it  was  immediately  resolved 
in  the  negative — But  the  house  according  to  their  wont- 
ed complais.ance  let  him  know  that  if  it  would  be  ac- 
ceptable they  would  wait  upon  him  to  drink  a  glass; 
which  he  willingly  accepted — and,  afier  the  usual  cer- 
emonies of  diinking  and  smoaking,  8cc.  His  Honr.  was 
pleased  in  a  very  angry  tone  to  lett  them  know  that 
j  they  had  not  answered  his  speech  according  to  his  ex- 
pectation—  and,  that  he  demanded  from  them  as  jus- 
tice and  his  liiglit  to  let  him  know  wherein  he  had  not 
discharged  his  duty  to  the  Publick — that  he  might 
guard  against  any  thing  of  the  kind  for  the  future,  and 
if  ihey  hadnothing  to  charge  him  with  to  say  so — forit 
would  be  very  unjust  for  any  man  to  deny  a  good  Servt. 
that  had  served  out  his  time  faithfully,  a  certificate,  if 
demanded,  inorderto  recommend  him  to  another  ser- 
vice  Y'ou'l  plainly  discover  what  is  meant  by   all 

thill:  1  think  it  means  noe  more  than  to  raise  compassion 
in  the  Populace,  whom  you  know,  he  has  constantly 
courted  in  the  most  abject  manner;  for  I  believe  he  is 
so  far  from  thinking  (if  he  is  to  be  believed  in  any  thing 
he  says,)  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Propriety's 
ffamily  to  displace  him  under  the  present  posture  of 
their  affairs,  tliat  lie  thinks  it  impossible  for  them  to  re- 
move him.  And  should  any  of  that  ffamily  come  over 
as  Governr.  (without  the  Royal  approbation)   I    am  of 

opinion  he  would  not  resign After  he  had  laid  Mrs. 

Penii's  letter  of  private  instructions  before  the  House 
with  a  securing  caution  to  keep  them  private,  the  House 
according  to  their  usuall  method  in  matters  of  such  vast 
importance  were  put  in  so  great  a  consternation  that 
there  followed  an  immediate  resolve,  that  there  was 
something  in  those  instructions  that  infringed  the  Sa- 
cred Charter  and  consequently  broke  in  on  their  dear 
Privileges  granted  by  the  same:  but  the  instructions 
tliemseUes  and  the  consideration  thereof  being  a  matter 
that  so  nearly  concerned  all  the  good  people  of  this 
Province,  it  was  resohed,  "that  it  was  necessary  to  ad- 
journ for  2  weeks  that  the  people's  sentiments  might 
be  known  concerning  the  same: — but  in  the  mean  time 
the  said  instructions  were  ordered  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Chest  amongst  the  rest  of  the  Sacred  Kehques  of  Fop- 
ular  Governmnt.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  care  and 
caution  (about  Secrecy)  as  afl'sd.  in  the  intervall  of  the 
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Assembly  there  were  copies  of  those  instructions  hand- 
ed about  this  Town   with  a  Petition  which  procured 

about  150  hands  signed  by R.  Anthony.  J-- 

and  as  many  of  the  same  Kidney  as  made  up  tlie 

number  afd,  which  laid  a  foundation  for  a  very  civil!  Ad- 
dress from  the  house  to  Sr.  Wm.  desiring  him  to  pass 
two  bills  lying  before  him,  (one  of  which  was  for  build- 
ing a  new  Court  in  Bucks  County,  the  other  for  regu- 
lating floiu')  and  likewise  craving  his  assistance  in  tliis 
emergency  agt.  soch  a  dangerous  innovation,  You'l 
plainly  see  by  this  that  Sr.  Wm.  has  gained  his  point 
with  the  Assembly  and  I  believe  imagines  himself  so  ri- 
vetted  to  the  Governmt.  that  it  is  out  of  the  power  of 
any  but  a  Crowned  Head  to  remove  him. 

I  have  taken  up  too  much  of  your  time  in  telling  you  a 
story  which  you'l  have  better  told  from  other  hands;  but 
the  jTreedom  and  intimacy  which  you  have  aUways  al- 
lowed put  me  upon  it.  Your  good  familys  are  in  good 
health,  which  I  heartily  pray  God  may  be  continued  to 
you  and  yours  until!  your  return  hither  which  I  most 
earnestly  desire  may  be  as  soon  as  your  ali'airs  will  ad- 
mitt  so  with  most  hearty  respects, 

1  am  dear  Srs.  Yr.  most  affectionate  ffiicnd  and  Serv' 
JER.  LANGHORNE. 
Pray  give  my  hearty  service 
To  George  Wellcocks. 

Ji  Idler  from  the  Hon.  Colonel  Bouquet  to  William  Al- 
len, Esq.  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania. 

Fort  Dc  Quesne,  25th  Nov.  1758. 

Dear  Sir — I  take,  with  great  pleasure,  this  first  op- 
portunity of  informing  you  of  the  reduction  of  this  im- 
portant place,  persuaded  that  the  success  of  his  majes- 
ty's arms  on  this  side  will  give  you  a  great  satisfaction, 
and  reward  you  for  all  the  pains  you  have  taken  for  the 
difficult  supply  of  this  army. 

We  marched  from  Loyal  Hannon  with  2500  picked 
men,  without  tents  or  baggage,  and  a  light  train  of  ar- 
tillery, in  ye  expectation  of  meeting  the  enemies,  and 
determining,  by  a  battle,  who  should  possess  this  coun- 
try. The  distance  is  about  50  miles,  which  we  marched 
in  five  days,  a  great  diligence  considering  the  season — 
the  uncertainty  of  the  roads  intirely  unknown,  and  the 
difficulty  of  making  them  practicable  for  the  artillery. 

The  23d  we  took  post  at  12  miles  from  hence,  and 
halted  the  24th  for  intelligence:  In  the  evening  our  In- 
dians reported  that  they  had  discovered  a  very  thick 
smoak  from  the  Fort,  extending  in  the  Bottom  along 
the  Ohio;  a  few  hours  after  they  sent  word  that  the  en- 
emies had  abandoned  their  Fort,  after  having  burnt 
every  thing. 

We  marched  this  morning  and  found  the  report  true. 
They  have  blown  up  &  destroyed  all  their  fortifications, 
houses,  ovens  &,  magazines;  all  their  Indian  Goods  burnt 
in  the  stores,  which  seems  to  have  been  very  consider- 
able. 

They  seem  to  have  been  about  400  men;  part  is  gone 
down  the  Ohio;  100  by  land,  supposed  to  Presqulsle, 
and  200  with  the  Governor  M.  de  Lignery  to  Venango; 
where,  he  told  the  Indians,  he  intended  to  slay  this  win- 
ter, with  an  intention  to  dislodge  us  in  the  Spring.  We 
would  soon  make  him  shift  his  quarters,  had  we  only 
provisions,  but  we  are  scarcely  able  to  maintain  our- 
selves a  few  days  here  to  treat  with  the  neighbouring 
Indians  who  are  summoned  to  meet  us.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  Fort,  the  want  of  victuals,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  being  supplied  in  time,  at  this  distance  and  sea- 
son of  tlie  year,  obliges  us  to  go  back  and  leave  a  small 
detachment  of  200  men  only,  by  way  of  keeping  pos- 
session of  the  ground. 

This  successful  expedition  can  be  of  great  service  to 
the  provinces,  provided  they  will  improve  and  support 
it.  It  is  now  the  time  to  take  vigorous  measures  to  se- 
cure this  conquest;  and  unless  Yiiginia  and  Pennsylva- 
nia can  agree  upon  an  immediate  assistance,  all  our 
pains  and  advantages  will  be  lost. 

An  immediate  supply  of  provisions,  cloathing  and  ne- 


cessaries, should  at  any  rate  be  sent  up  for  the  support 
of  the  troops;  and  measures  ti.ken  for  the  formation  of 
magazines  on  the  frontiers,  (Ray's  Town  and  Cumber- 
land,) for  the  supply  of  an  army  to  act  early  in  the 
spring. 

The  succours  and  directions  from  F.ngland  would  be 
too  late,  and  if  the  Colonies  do  not  exert  themselves  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power,  I  am  afraid  they  will  have 
occasion  to  repent  it. 

Indian  Goods  ought  to  be  provided  without  delay, 
with  a  Commissary,  or  proper  person  to  dispose  of  them 
either  for  trade  or  presents,  as  our  new  friends  cannot 
remain  long  unprovided,  and  would  soon  return  to  the 
French,  was  we  to  let  them  be  in  want.  Some  artifi- 
cers are  also  greatly  wanted,  such  as  carpenters,  smiths, 
masons,  gun  smiths,  and  chiefly  ship-builders,  8cc. 

A  number  of  cows  and  bulls,  mares  and  stallions,  gfar- 
dcn  seeds,  corn,  &c.  Every  moment  is  precious,  and 
the  land  so  rich,  and  the  pastures  so  abundant  that  eve- 
ry thing  would  thrive,  and  the  garrison  would  soon  be 
able  to  sujjport  itself. 

F^ish  nets  and  hooks  would  likewise  be  of  great  use 
for  people  reduced  to  salt  meat;  and  some  Rice,  Barley, 
&c.  to  prevent  the  scurvy  among  the  mer». 

1  enter  into  all  those  details  with  you,  because  I  think 
the  safety  of  this  post  depends  upon  it,  and  in  the  plen- 
ty you  arc  used  to  live,  they  would  not  so  readily  occur 
to  you,  as  to  us  who  are  deficient  of  CAery  necessary  of 
life.  Could  you  diffuse  into  the  Assembly  the  public 
spirit  that  directs  all  your  actions  I  would  be  very  easy 
about  the  consequences;  but  I  know  the  dispositions  of 
the  people  in  general  always  indolent  and  ready  to  fall 
asleep  on  the  smallest  gleam  of  ease  and  quiet;  you 
must  rouse  them,  and  make  them  sensible  that  this  bu- 
siness is  but  half  done.  We  have  acted  our  part,  let 
you  do  yours  It  is  ntiw  in  your  power  to  enjoy  in  peace 
and  quietness  }0ur  lands  and  possessions,  if  you  will 
only  lay  out  some  money,  which  may  save  you  ten  limes 
more,  and  the  lives  of  thousands  of  your  poor  inhabi- 
tants. 

After  God,  the  success  of  this  expedition  is  entirely 
due  to  the  General,  who  by  bringing  about  the  treaty 
with  the  Indians  at  Easton,  has  struck  the  blow,  which 
has  knocked  the  French  on  the  head;  in  temporizing 
wisely  to  expect  the  effects  of  that  treaty;  in  securing 
all  his  posts,  and  giving  nothing  to  chance;  and  not 
yielding  to  the  urging  instances  for  taking  Braddock's 
Road,  which  would  have  been  our  destruction.  In  all 
those  measiu'es,  I  say,  he  has  shewn  the  greatest  pru- 
dence, firmness  and  ability.  No  body  is  better  informed 
of  the  numberless  difficulties  he  had  to  surmount,  than 
I  am,  who  had  an  opportunity  to  see  every  step  that 
was  taken  from  the  beginning,  and  every  obstruction 
that  was  thrown  in  the  way.  1  wish  the  nation  may  be 
as  sensible  of  his  service  as  he  really  deserves,  and  give 
him  the  only  reward  that  can  flatter  him,  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  them  pleased  and  satisfied. 

I  expect  the  satisfaction  to  see  you  this  winter,  and 
to  talk  more  at  large  upon  the  subject. 

I  beg  you  will  present  my  complunents  to  Mrs.  Allen, 
and  believe  me,  with  great  truth 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  mest  obedient 

Humble  Servant, 

HENRY  BOUQUET. 

A  letter  from  Capt.  Ilaslct  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'son. 
FoiiT  Du  QuESNji,  Nov.  26th,  1758. 
R.  D.  Sir — I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  write  you  from 
the  ruins  of  the  Fort. — On  the  24th,  at  night,  we  were 
informed  by  one  of  our  Indian  scouts,  that  he-had  disco- 
vered a  cloud  of  smoke  above  the  place,  and  soon  after 
another  came  in  with  certain  intelligence,  that  it  was 
burnt  and  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  We  were  then 
about  15  miles  from  it;  a  troop  of  Horse  was  sent  for- 
wards immediately  to  extinguish  the  burning,  and  the 
whole  army  followed.     We  arrived  at  6  o'clock  last 
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flight;  and  found  if  in  a  great  measure  destroy'd.  There 
are  two  Forts,  about  200  yards  distant,  the  one  built 
with  immense  labour,  small,  but  a  g'reat  deal  of  very 
strong  works  collected  into  very  little  room,  and  stands 
on  the  point  of  a  narrow  neck  of  laiid  at  the  confluence 
oflhetwo  rivers.  'Tis  square,  and  lias  two  ravelins, 
g;abions  at  each  corner,  Sec.  The  other  Fort  stands  on 
the  bank  of  the  Allegheny,  in  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
but  nothing  so  strong  as  the  other;  several  of  the  out- 
works are  lately  begun  and  still  unfinished.     There  are, 

1  think,  30  stacks  of  chimneys  standing,  the  houses  all 
burnt  down.  They  sprung  1  mine,  which  ruined  one 
of  their  magazines.  In  the  other  we  found  16  barrels  of 
ammunition,  a  prodigious  quantity  of  old  carriage  iron, 
barrels  of  guns,  about  a  carlload  of  scalping  knives,  &.C. 
They  went  off' in  such  haste,  that  they  could  not  make 
<juite  the  havock  of  their  works  they  intended.  We  are 
told,  by  the  Indians,  that  they  lay  the  night  before  last 
at  Beaver  creek,  40  miles  down  the  Oliio  from  here. — 
Whether  ihey  buried  their  cannon  in  the  river,  or  car- 
ried them  down  in  their  battoes,  we  have  not  yet  learn- 
ed.    A  boy  12  years  old,  who  has  been  their  prisoner 

2  years,  who  escaped  on  the  2d  inst.  tells  us,  they  had 
carried  a  prodigious  quantity  of  wood  into  the  Fort, 
that  they  had  burned  5  of  the  prisoners  tliey  took  at 
Major  Grant's  defeat,  on  the  parade,  and  delivered  oth- 
ers to  the  Indians,  wlio  were  tomahawked  on  the  spot. 
We  have  found  numbers  of  dead  bodies  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  of  the  Fort,  unburied,  and  so  many  monu- 
cnents  of  French  humanity.  A  great  many  Indians, 
mostly  Delawares,  are  gathered  on  the  Island  last  night 
and  this  morning,  to  treat  with  y'e  General,  and  we  are  1 
making  rafts  to  bring  them  over.  Whether  the  General 
will  think  of  repairing  the  ruins  or  leaving  any  of  the 
troops  here,  I  have  not  yet  heard. — Mr.  Beatty  is  ap- 
pointed te  preach  a  Thanksgiving  sermon  for  the  re- 
markable superiority  of  his  majesty's  arms.  We  left  all 
dur  tents  at  I.oyal  Hannon,  and  every  conveniency  ex- 
cept a  blanket  and  napsack.  You'll  excuse  the  errors 
of  haste,  and  believe  me  to  be 

Rev'd.  S'r. 

Y'r  most  obed't  serv't, 

JOHN  HASLET. 


THE  PAOLI  C/iLEBKATIO\. 

On  the  20th  inst.  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Pa- 
oli,  was  celebrated  with  the  usual  military  honors.  At 
an  early  hour  the  troops  from  difl^erent  quarters  began 
to  assemble,  and  before  12  o'clock  the  line  was  formed 
under  the  commard  of  Col.  Wm.  Harris.  The  day  was 
remarkably  fine,  and  increased  greatly  the  brilliancy  of 
the  scene. 

The  occasion  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  Major 
General  Barnard,  and  Brigadier  Generals  Filson  and 
Hartman,  with  their  respective  staffs. 

At  12  o'clock  precisely,  M.ajor  General  Cadwallader, 
appeared  upon  the  ground  by  invitation — and  the  review 
which  ensued  was  fine  and  imposing.  After  the  review 
and  the  usual  honors  paid  to  the  dead,  the  troops  were 
formed  in  front  of  a  stage  erected  for  the  purpose,  from 
which  they  were  addressed  by  Col.  Bell,  in  a  very  elo- 
quent and  feeling  manner.  After  the  address  was  deli- 
Tered,  and  the  troops  dismissed,  the  ■V'olunleers,  and 
such  citizens  as  thought  proper  to  join  them,  partook  of 
an  excellent  dinner,  prepared  by  Mr.  Home,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  following  toasts  were  drunk,  inter- 
spersed with  martial  music. 

1.  The  memory  of  the  patriots,  who,  on  the  night  of 
the  20th  of  September,  \777,  fell  martyrs  to  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

2.  The  memory  of  Gen.  Wayne:  His  brilliant  victory 
at  Stony  Point,  revived  the  drosping  spirits  of  his  co- 
patriots  in  arms 


friends  of  freedom,  may  forever  feast  on  the  fruits  of 
their  labor. 

5.  The  Union:  "Now  and  forever,  one  and  Insepa- 
rable." 

6.  Southern  Nullifiers:  The  pity  we  feel  for  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  is  almost  extinguished  by  con- 
tempt for  its  infatuation. 

7.  France — Her  citizens  have  given  additional  proof 
that  freedom  is  compatible  with  morality  and  law. 

8.  The  American  System — The  established  policy  of 
the  nation — Pennsylvania  approves  it,  and  will  give  it 
it  her  unanimous  support. 

9.  The  United  States  Navy — Her  character  has  been 
established  by  the  skill,  gallantry,  <ind  self-devotion,  of 
her  officers.  The  rude  assailant  of  her  reputation  finds 
no  response  in  the  hearts  of  a  generous  people. 

10.  General  Andrew  Jackson — President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

11.  The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania — By  his  measures 
let  him  stand  or  fall. 

12.  The  freedom  of  the  Press — Though  dangerous  to 
tyrants,  the  bulwark  of  our  safety. 

13.  The  Fair  Sex — The  friends  of  domestic  indus- 
try and  economy — and  the  source  of  domestic  happi- 
ness. 

A'OLUNTEFJtS. 
By  Capt.  John  Harris — Commodore  Bainbridge — Dis- 
tinguished by  his  courage  and  humanity;  by  the  one,  he 
conquered  the  enemy — by  the  magnanimous  exercise  of 
the  other,  he  secured  their  gratitude  and  esteem.  We 
regret  his  absence  frem  the  board  to-day. 

By  Col.  Watmough — Gen.  I.  D.  Barnard — His  gal- 
lantry as  a  soldier  gained  him  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow 
citizens;  his  services  in  the  councils  of  his  country,  have 
entitled  him  fidly  to  their  confidence  and  esteem. 

[The  guests  having  withdrawn,  the  following  toasts 
were  given.] 

By  Col.  Harris — Gen.  Cadwallader — Prompt,  saga- 
cious, enterprising  and  intelligent — uniting  all  the  pro- 
perties of  the  distinguished  commander,  to  the  amiable 
qualities  of  the  gentleman.  As  soldiers  we  feel  honor- 
ed by  his  presence — as  citizens  we  appreciate  the  mo- 
tives of  his  appearance  among  us. 

By  Lieut.  Col.  Elton— Col.  John  G.  Watmough— We 
are  proud  to  welcome  among  us  a  man  whose  actions 
are  so  honorably  recorded;  and  whose  wounds,  still 
bleeding,  bear  glorious  testimony  to  his  chivalric  daring. 
By  Capt.  David  Wilson — Col.  Isaac  Wayne — By  a  life 
of  public  usefulness  he  has  proved  himself  worthy  of  his 
illustrious  descent. 

My  Major  M'Conky— Col.  Thomas  S.  Bell— His  clas- 
sical address  does  equal  honor  to  his  head  and  heart. 
As  Americans  we  thank  him  for  the  lesson  of  patriotism 
he  enforced;  as  Pennnidvanians  for  the  justice  rendered 
the  memory  of  the  immortal  Wayne. 

By  Dr.  Wills— Gen.  I.  D.  Barnard— His  services  in 
the  Senate  of  the  U.  States  deserve  the  commendation 
of  every  friend  of  internal  improvements. 

By  Col.  Harris — The  Republican  Artillerists  of  Ches- 
ter county — The  adjoining  marble  pedestal  and  pyra- 
mid, is  a  monument  to  the  virtues  of  the  illustrious  dead; 
and  of  the  patriotism  and  liberality  of  the  living. 

By  William  H.Dillingham,  Esq — The  yeomanry  of 
Montgomery,  Chester  and  Delaware  counties — who,  in 
the  late  war,  left  their  farms  and  their  firesides  and  ad- 
vanced to  meet  the  enemy — May  they  ever  prove  them- 
selves equally  ready  to  sacrifice  personal  feelings  and 
private  interests  to  the  good  of  the  country. 

By  Joseph  J.  Lewis.  I'he  memory  of  Wayne — Wise 
in  diplomacy  as  accomplished  in  arms;  his  skill  in  forming 
the  Treaty  at  Greenville,  secured  the  advantages  gained 
by  the  victory  at  Miami. 

By  Adjutant  Pearce.  The  Volunteer  corps  from  ad- 
joining counties  which  have  this  day  honored  us  with 


3.  The  memory  of  Gen.  Washington — a  man  pre- 
eminently endowed  with  every  mental,  and  physical  ex-  I  their  presence — Their  high  state  of  discipline  has  exci- 
cellence.  ted  our  admiration;  their  gentlemanly  deportment  fully 

4.  The   memory   of  Jefferson   and   Adams: The'    ntitle  them  to  our  esteem  and  gratitude. 
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By  the  Officers  of  the  Regiment.  The  Band  of  Music    quered  the   independence  of  their   country!     But  wns 
attached  tothe  .Iiinioi- Artillerists  whicli  hav,e  so  politely  j  this  all?  No!     The  flame  that  was  kindled  on   the  alia 


favored  us  with  their  services  at  the  festive  board. 

By  C.  Pearce,  Jr.  A  well  organized  Militia,  tlie  bul- 
wark of  our  nation. 

By  Charles  Miner.  Col.  Wm.  Harris— The  spirit  and 
skill  displayed  as  an  officer;  and  his  coiu'tesy  as  a  gen- 
tleman, will  be  responded  to  by  a  generous  confidence 
and  cheering  support. 


ORATION 
Delivered,  Sept.  20,  1830,  to  the  troops  assembled  at 

the  anniversary  celebration  of  the  Paoll  massacre,  by 
Thomas   S.   Br.LL,  Esa. 

Soldiers, — Among-  the  sublime  spectacles  which 
the  progress  of  human  society  presents  to  the  observa- 
tion of  mankind,  there  is  none  so  lofty,  so  worthy  of  all 
admiration, as  that  heroic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
— the  great  gift  of  God — so  eminently  established  du- 
ring our  revolution. 

While  we  contemplate  the  history  of  that  period,  the 
mind  is  lost  in  wonder,  not  that  we  were  victorious  in 
the  field,  but  that  our  soldiers  should  have  overcome 
the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  that  surrounded 
them.  To  say,  merely,  of  those  who  acted  at  that  bril- 
liant epoch,  that  they  tought  with  unconquerable  val- 
or, and  bled  witli  stern  pleasure,  for  their  country, 
would  be  to  pass  but  a  cold  eulo^inm  on  tlieir  memo- 
ries. To  stop  here  would,  indeed,  leave  along  arrear 
of  acknowledgment  due  for  their  unshaken  fii-mness 
under  evei'y  variety  of  suffering — for  their  unwavering 
attachment  to  the  great  cause,  under  every  species  of 
neglect  that  resulted  from  the  prnverty  or  inattention 
of  the  infant  governments  of  the  states — for  the  deter- 
mined perseverance  with  which  they  continued  the 
struggle  in  the  midst  of  despair,  when  even  hope,  the 
cheap  solace  of  the  wretched,  had  fled. 

Who  can  look  upon  this  little  spot,  consecrated  by 
the  blood  ef  martyrs,  and  refuse  to  pay  the  heart  felt 
tribute  of  veneration  to  the  conquerors  of  our  indepen- 
dence? 

Memory  ranges  back  through  the  vista  of  years,  and 
calls  again  into  life  that  suffering  band  the  only  defence 
between  tyranny  and  their  country. — Naked  in  the 
depths  of  winter,  they  drew  not  back  from  the  contest: 
.^unshod  on  their  long  and  painful  marches,  they  faint- 
ed not  by  the  way  side: — reduced  to  the  extreme  ot 
suffering  and  want,  yet  each  caught  from  each  the  in- 
domitable s]>irit  that  held  want  and  suffering  as  naught. 
Did  misery  force  from  their  reluctant  lips  an  occasional 
murmur?  it  was  only  required  that  tlie  watch  woi'd, 
fiJcrtj/,  should  be  pronounced  to  hush  it  into  silence. — 
Did  unmerited  privation  impel  them  to  momentary  re- 


of  patriotism,  in  177G,  has  ch.inged  its  character.  Then 
it  was  the  beacon  of  a  nation  in  arms  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  peculiar  privileges:  now  it  shines  the  polar 
star  of  national  and  universal  liberty.  People  of  every 
nation,  tongue,  and  kindred,  in  the  civilized  wurhi, 
have  gazed  upon  its  light. Some,unable  to  bear  its  bright 
effulgence,  have  again  turned  their  eyes  to  earth,  but 
the  recollection  of  its  glories  remain  with  them.  But 
yet  a  little  while,  and  tongues  that  are  now  silent  shall 
raise  the  hymn  to  liberty.  Others  have  leaped  in  rap- 
ture at  the  sight,  and,  in  the  eflbrt,  their  chains  have 
fallen  from  them. 

To  the  influence  of  tne  American  revolution,  and  the 
great  principles  then  established,  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
present  free  condition  of  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of 
our  globe.  South  America  caught  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mated the  bosoms  of  our  fathers;  and  lo!  she  stands  re- 
deemed from  foreign  tyranny.  God  grant  that,  now 
the  struggle  has  ceased,  she  may  imitate  the  wisdom 
and  moderation  that  distinguished  the  counsels  of  our 
own  republic.  Wretched  and  degraded  Greece  look- 
ed up  from  beneath  the  grinding  oppression  of  Turk — 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  sacred  flame — roused  herself 
from  her  trance  of  ages,  and  proclaimed  that  she  too 
was  free.  Let  us  hope  that  the  blood  her  sons  have 
poured  forth  as  water,  may  not  be  utterly  disregarded 
and  forgotten  in  the  settlement  of  her  future  condition. 
France!  beautiful  Prance!  what  has  been  thy  destiny  i" 
Eager  to  possess  this  noble  prize — the  torch  thy  sons 
first  lit  at  our  altars  blazed  too  fiercely.  It  was  quench- 
ed in  tears  and  blood.  But  while  the  wise  and  virtu- 
ous lamented  the  issue  of  the  attempt,  they  discrimina- 
ted betwi.xt  the  holy  desire  for  the  possession  of  liberty, 
and  the  mode  pursued  for  its  acquisition.  A  purer,  if 
not  a  brighter  day,  has  dawned  upon  France.  Her  no- 
blest son  has  taught  his  countrymen  the  maxims  of  wis- 
dom he  received  from  his  illustrious  friend,  Washington: 
has  imparted  to  them  the  true  knowledge  of  srcial  li- 
berty. Cherishing  with  unwavering  constancy  the 
principles  he  early  imbibed,  he  has  devoted  himself, 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  a  long  life,  to  establish  and 
support  them.  His  has  been  the  singular  felicity  promi- 
nently  to  assist  in  three  revolutions,  having  for  their  ob- 
ject the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  man  as  a  social  be- 
ing. Persecution,  at  the  hands  of  those  who  should 
have  cheered  him — captivity  and  threatened  death  by 
those  who  feared  the  moral  grandeur  of  his  course — 
have  not  sufficed  to  deter  him  from  the  prosecution  of 
the  good  work.  The  vow  to  redeem  the  many  from 
the  usurp:Uion  of  the  few,  sealed  with  his  blood  at 
Brandywine,  and  adhered  to  in  the  dungeons  of  Olmutz, 


volt'  it  was  sufficient  to  point  them  to  the  enemies  of  ,  is  about  to  be  fulfilled  at  this  moment.  At  the  head  of 
their  bleeding  country,to  call  ihci  back  to  their  allegi-  }  the  citizen  soldiers  of  his  country,  he  is  found  in  age,  as 
ance.How  many  instances  are  related  of  their  stern  self  i  he  was  in  youth,  the  armed  advocate  of  all  that  tends  to 


denial?  How  many  anecdotes  of  their  utter  sacrifice  of 
selfishness,  brighten  the  pages  of  our  history'  Endued 
with  the  passions  and  weaknesses  ot  men, they  seem  to 
have  risen  superior  to  their  nature;  and  while  their 
worn  bodies  could  not  but  acknowledge  the  extent  of 
their  sufferings,  their  souls  refused  to  submit  to  the  be- 
hests, even  of  stern  necessity. 

If  ever  h^iman  virtue  and  man's  endurance  were  tried 
to  the  utmost  extremity  of  their  strength,  they  passed 
through  this  ordeal  in  the  memorable  days  of  which  we 
are  speaking. 

Such  were  the  soldiers  of  liberty: — brave,  but  not 
cruel — patient,  without  being  lethargic;  they  bore,  un- 
shrinkingly, the  vigors  of  Valley  Forge — they  rushed 
to  the  assault  of  Stony  Point  with  irresistable  courage. 

If  the  value  of  services  rendered  to  the  great  family 
of  men,  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  magnitude  of  the  good 
resulting  from  them,  where,  in  the  history  of  nations, 
shall  we  find  the  record  of  toils  and  sufferings  worthy 
to  stand  in  competition  with  those  of  the  sages  and  sol- 
diers of  the  heroic  age   of  our  republic.     They    con- 


elevate  man  in  the  scale  of  rational  being.  Under  the 
counsels  of  the  great  and  good  La  Fayette,  and  his  en- 
lightened compatriots,  France,  with  more  knowledge, 
and  a  better  directed  zeal,  has  again  broken  the  shack- 
les despotism  would  have  imposed,  and  her  present  atti- 
tude adds  another  proof  to  the  many  before  existing, 
that  the  blood  shed  upon  this  hallowed  spot,  was  not 
shed  in  vain. 

Soldiers:  You  surround  the  tomb  of  those  who  gave 
up  life,  that  you  and  1  and  all  of  us,  might  sit  in  peace 
"under  our  own  vine  and  tig  tree,  with  none  to  make 
us  afraid."  You  stand  upon  classic  ground:  Not  made 
so  by  the  ruins  of  architectural  beauty,  or  the  record  of 
a  foughten  field  to  elevate  the  power,  or  add  to  the 
magnificence  of  splendid  royalty;  but  consecrated  by 
the  sorrow  of  a  whole  people.  Ilere  you  have  assem- 
bled to  commemorate  a  tragic  event,  which  drew  forth 
the  tears  of  a  nation,  and  to  recal  the  memory  of  those 
who  fell:  the  victims  of  domestic  perfidy  and  foreign 
cruelty.  The  task  is  a  sad  one,  butit  is  relieved  by  the 
reflection  that  they  fell  in  honor,  and  now  live  enshrined 
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in  the  best  aflTections  of  tlieir  countrymen.  If,  too,  the 
task  be  painful,  It  is  .ilsd  profitHblt;  tor,  from  tlie  con- 
templation of  the  patriot  de.id,  we  draw  examples  for 
the  imit.'\tion  of  the  living,  linking'  ourselves  in  feeling 
and  practice  to  the  wise,  the  good  and  the  brave,  who 
have  pas:ed  from  among  iis,  Icavinc;  the  memory  of 
their  deeds  the  rich  inheritancce  of  a  grateful  and  admi- 
ring country. 

Listen  to  me,  then,  while  I  attempt  a  rapid  and  fee- 
ble sketch  of  the  events  that  caused  the  erection  of  ihis 
simple  mo'nnment,  and  calls  you  annually  together  to 
oflTer  up  the  well  earned  tribute  of  respect  and  afi'ection. 

To  save,  if  possible,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  from  the 
grasp  of  the  lirilish;  VVashington,  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  Congress,  and  to  satisfy  the  general  expec- 
tation of  the  country,  hazarded  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine,  on  the  11th  September,  1777.  While  the  Corn 
mander-in-chiaf,wilh  the  main  body  of  Ihe  army,  march- 
ed tomeet  Sir  William  Howe,  Wayne,  with  liis  gallant 
division,  was  K  ft  to  keep  the  ford  at  Chad's  against 
Kniphausen.  Under  a  tremenduous  cannonade  and  a 
destructive  fire  of  muskelry,  the  passage  of  that  ford  was 
disputed  till  near  the  setting  of  the  sun,  when  it  was  per- 
ceived the  right  wing  of  the  American  army  had  given 
way.  Wayne  was  compelled  to  retire.  The  patriot 
army  was  discomfited,  but  not  discouraged.  Eleven 
thousand  Americans,  many  of  them  raw  and  untutored 
militia,  had  opposed  with  gallant  obstinacy,  the  pro- 
gress ofeiglileen  thousand  veterans,  fully  appointed  and 
supplied  tt  ith  all  the  munitions  of  war,  and  led  by  of- 
fieers  of  great  experience  and  unquestionable  talents. 
If  they  bad  suffered  in  the  field,  they  had  taught  their 
enemies  that  the  proud  consciousness  of  a  just  cause  can 
impart  energy  to  the  weakest  arm. 

Washington  resolved  again  to  encounter  the  victori- 
ous British.  Accordingly  on  the  16th  the  hostile  ar- 
mies faced  each  other  in  this  county,  not  far  from  the 
Warren  Tavern.  The  intrepid  Wayne,  who  led  the 
advance,  had  already  commenced  the  action  with  his 
usual  spirit;  but  the  strife  of  man  was  interrupted  by 
the  war  of  elements.  Torrents  of  rain  deluged  the 
earth — destroyed  the  amunition  of  the  combatants — and 
drove  both  armies  from  tlie  field.  Washington  retired 
with  the  main  army  up  the  Schuylkill,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure afresh  supply  of  arnunilion,  having  determined  to 
make  yet  another  effort  to  save  Philadelphia.  From 
French  creek,  Wayne,  w  ho  deservedly  possessed  the 
entire  confidence  of  Washington,  was  despatched  with 
his  division  to  take  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  British, 
then  assembled  in  Tredyffrin.  The  object  of  this 
movement  was,  after  Wayne  should  be  reinforced,  to 
attack  the  enemy's  re,ar  when  he  should  commence  his 
march;  and  if  possible,  cut  off  his  b.aggage.  In  pursu- 
ance to  his  orders,  Gen.  Wayne,  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion and  secrecy,  took  post  on  the  evening  of  the  20th 
of  September,  with  about  1,500  troops,  including  mili- 
tia, at  this  spot. — The  place  was  most  admirably  cho- 
sen with  reference  to  the  objects  of  the  enterprise. — 
Within  three  miles  of  his  enemy,  he  could  with  great 
facility,  strike  the  intended  blow,  as  in  fact  he  had  de- 
termined to  do,  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  Gen. 
Smallwood  with  reinforcements.  No  public  road  then 
existed  leading  to  his  position,  and  the  friendly  woods, 
in  some  measure  served  to  conceal  his  force  from  ob- 
servation. In  addition,  the  country  especially  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  enemy,  was  difficult  of  access,  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  treachery,  must  have,  in  the  silent  march- 
es of  the  night,  presented  too  many  obstacles  to  permit 
the  advance  of  the  foe.  But  Wayne  exercising  the  cau- 
tion of  an  able  general,  did  not  rely  entirely  for  security 
on  the  natural  advantages  of  his  position.  Piquets  were 
posted,  and  sentinels  pUnted  in  every  direction/vhere 
they  were  thought  to  be  necessary,  while  videtts  patroll- 
ed the  adjacent  country. 

In  the  evening  betwixt  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  the  Ge- 
neral received  information,  from  a  very  doubtful  source, 
th»t  he  would  be  attacked  th.at  night.     Although  as  he 


himself  said,  "This  could  not  be  deemed  a  sufficient 
notice  on  any  military  principle,"  coming,  :is  it  did, 
from  a  boy  said  to  have  been  in  the  enemies  camp,  _\ct 
the  canton  was  not  neglected.  Immediately  other  pi- 
quets were  posted,  am'iunting,  on  that  night,  to  no  less 
than  six;  and  additional  videtts  sent  out  with  orders  to 
patrol  every  road  leading  to  the  British  camp.  But 
treason  wasat  its  unholy  work.  Domestic  enemies  had 
betrayed  the  cause  of  their  country.  Kvery  circumstance 
respecting  Wayne's  force  and  position  was  communicat- 
ed to  the  enemy,  and  so  f'aithtully  were  they  guided  by 
bye-paths  and  al<"ig  obscure  places,  that  they  succeed- 
ed in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  American  guards. 
Their  advance  was  not  discovered  until  they  hailireach- 
ed  within  a  mile  of  Wayne's  camp.  With  his  charac- 
teristic energy  and  prompitude  of  action,  the  American 
General,  on  the  receipt  of  tliis  intelligence,  immediate- 
ly caused  his  troops  to  form,  intending  to  act  as  circum- 
stances may  demand,  either  a  retreat  or  a  battle.  A 
sudden  call  to  arms  sovinded  in  the  darkness  of  night, 
and  while  the  weary  soldier  was  gathering  in 
Balmy  sleep. 
Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer," 
energy  for  the  expected  toils  and  dangers  of  the  mor- 
row, must  necessarily  have  created  some  confusion. 
Wayne  had  scarcely  made  his  dispositions,  ere  he  was 
broken  in  upon  by  a  very  superior  British  .orce,  with 
savage  ferocity.  The  enemy's  column  was  led  by  Ma- 
jor General  Grey,  who,  it  is  said,  had  ordered  his  troops 
to  give  no  quarter.  The  assailants  were  received  with 
several  close  and  destructive  fires,  which  must  have 
done  great  execution,  but  the  American  troops  were 
compelled,  by  superior  numbers,  to  retreat;  a  movement 
effected  by  such  of  them  as  were  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Wayne,  in  comparatively  good  order.  The 
number  of  Americans  killed  and  wounded  in  this  action, 
amounted  to  150.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
British  also  suffered  to  a  consider.able  extent. 

If  the  history  of  this  battle  ceased  here,  though  hu- 
manity might  weep  over  the  sacrifice  of  brave  men,  she 
would  have  no  reason  to  shudder  at  the  recollection  of 
cruelties  practised  in  the  prosecution  of  civilized  war- 
fare. But  the  fact  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  many  vic- 
tims were  massacred,  with  ruthless  barbarity,  after  re- 
sistance on  their  part  had  ceased.  The  cry  for  quarter 
was  unheeded,  and  mercy  knocked  in  vain  at  the  hearts 
of  men  denominated  christians.  The  British  bayonet 
did  its  work  with  unpitying  ferocity,  and  the  morning's 
sun  looked  down  from  the  pure  heavens,  on  a  scene  of 
butchery,  the  memory  of  which  time  itself  has  not  ef- 
faced. 

It  has  been  said  this  affair  was  a  surprise,  and  even 
American  historians,  following  the  accounts  given  by 
our  enemies,  have  so  denominated  it.  But  it  will 
be  perceived  from  the  relation  I  have  given  you,  drawn 
from  the  most  authentic  sources.that  this  was  not  the  fact. 
As  far  as  circumstances  admitted,  the  wisest  disposition 
was  made  by  the  able  General  who  commanded  that 
night.for  the  reception  of  his  enemy.  Within  six  weeks 
after  the  action,  and  while  every  event  connected  with 
it  was  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  living  witnesses,  a 
court  martial  commenced  at  the  request  of  Gen.  Wayne 
after  minute  investigations,  pronounced  that  he  "did 
every  thing  that  could  be  expected  from  an  active, 
brave  and  vigilant  officer,  under  Ihe  orders  which  he 
then  h,ad. 

I  have  made  these  observations.not  because  the  brilliant 
reputation  of  Chester  county's  noblest  son  requires  vindi- 
ic.ation  at  my  hands,  but  because  I  know  that  misrepre- 
sentation has  existed  in  the  public  mind  on  this  subject. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Paoli.  Fought  under  every  disad- 
vantage, against  superior  numbers,  its  event  plucked  no 
wreath  from  the  chapletof  Wayne— cast  no  doubt  upon 
the  courage  ofthe  American  sol'dier.If  every  heart  was  in 
nant,  there  was  none  that  quailed.  All  panted  for  the 
opportunity  to  show  that  the  American  bayonet  was 
equal,  at  least,  in  efficiency  to  the  British.     Nor  was  it 
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long  ere  such  an  opportunity  presented  itself.  The  rocks 
of  Stony  Point  soon  echoed  tlie  advancing  steps  of  the 
soldiers  ofCreedom,  and  while  the  watchword,  "Remem- 
ber Paoli,"  passed  in  whispered  accents  from  rank  to 
rank,  each  felt  that  the  hour  for  vengeance  bad  arrived. 
But  did  that  watchword  iningle  with  the  shouts  of  vic- 
tory? No!  the  brave  are  always  merciful;  and  the  sign 
of  submission  made  by  the  British  soldier,  was  sufficient 
to  bespeak  the  protection  of  his  American  assailant. 
Darkness  was  made  no  apology  for  massacre,  nor  the 
heady  confusion  of  a  niglit  assault  given  as  a  reason  for 
the  murder  of  an  unresisting  foe.  The  brilliant  exploit 
that  consumate  skill  had  planned,  and  unshrinking  valor 
executed,  was  sustainec  by  cruelty.  He  who,  in  lead- 
ing his  soldiers  to  the  attack,  had  bade  them  "Remem- 
ber Paoli,"  commanded  them  to  "Remember  mercy"; 
when  that  attack  was  crowned  with  success.  Humanity 
tempered  the  suggestions  of  vengeance,  and  in  the  mo- 
ment of  triumph,"  when  retribution  were  easy,  the 
murderers  at  Paoli  were  forgotten. 

Such  was  Wayne.  Brave  almost  to  a  fault,  he  was 
compassionate.  Possessing  a  heart  formed  for  the  keen 
enjoyment  of  domestic  happiness,  he  carried  into  the 
battle  field  the  feelings  of  the  fire  side.  Zealous  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  and  the  advancement  of  her 
cause,  he  did  not  think  the  unavailing  sacrifice  of  a 
prostrate  foe  was  required  at  his  hands. 

While  by  his  high  and  commanding  abilities,he  secured 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
he  possessed  the  love  and  veneration  of  the  meanest 
sentinels,  for  his  affectionate  attention  to  the  comfort  of 
his  soldiers — for  his  \mremitted  endeavors  to  alleviate 
their  sufferings,  and  for  the  li-uly  paternal  manner  in 
which  he  exercised  hisauthority. 

Beloved  by  the  whole  army,  he  was  almost  adored  by 
the  Pennsylvania  line. 

Looked  upon  with  respect  by  all  the  confederated 
states,  in  his  native  Pennsylvania  so  high  an  opinion 
was  entertained  of  his  honor,  integrity,  and  talents,  that 
he  was  frequently  solicited  by  tlie  constituted  authori- 
ties of  tlie  state  to  leave  the  army,  .it  least,  temporarily, 
to  assist  in  their  counsels.  His  memorials  to  the  assem- 
bly of  the  commonwealth,  on  the  subject  of  the  sol- 
diers in  her  service,  were  listened  to  with  respectful 
attention,  and  more  than  once  procured  the  desired  re- 
lief of  their  wants. 

For  this  but  too  weak  tribute  to  the  merits  of  depart- 
ed worth  and  greatness,  I  should  demand  your  pardon. 
It  is  a  theme  which  asks  the  exertion  of  greater  ability 
than  I  possess,  to  do  it  ju.stice;  and,  perhaps,  I  should 
have  refrained;  hut  who  can  speak  of  .\ntliony  Wayne, 
and  not  pronounce  an  eulogy. 

Will  you  permit  me,  before  I  conclude,  to  expre.ss 
the  gratification  1  feel  in  seeing  myself  surrounded  by  a 
portion  of  the  volunteers  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  body 
to  which  you  belong,  he  who  contemplates,  justly,  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  government,  must  seek  our 
country's  "wall  of  defence,"  in  times  of  emergency  and 
danger.  Letnomansay  that  your  musters  are  but  hol- 
iday parades.  You  are  practising  upon  one  of  the  wisest 
governmental  maxims  that  was  ever  pronounced,  "In 
peace  prepare  for  war;"  and  sure  I  am,  when  1  look  in- 
to the  laces  that  are  turned  upon  me,  that  the  prepara- 
tion now  made  would  not  be  found  a  vain  thing  in  the 
hour  of  trial. 

I  have  done,  when  I  shall  have  expressed  the  hope, 
that  this  day's  ceremonies  may  elevate  our  feelings,  as 
patriots,  and  increase  our  sentiments  of  respect  and  af- 
fection for  the  few  actors  in  the  scenes  of  the  revolu- 
tion, whom  Providence  permits  yet  to  linger  among  us. 

Most  exiraordinary  passage  from  Baltimore — The  Ro- 
bert Morris  of  the  Union  Canal  Line,  arrived  yesterday 
afternoon  at  half  past  3  o'clock.  Passengers  by  her 
having  had  the  extraordinary  short  passage  of  9  hours 
and  20  minutes  from  Baltimore— distance  125  miles.— 
This  boat  leaves  Chesnut  st.  wharf  daily,  at  7,  A.  M. 
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At  a  Council  held  in  Philadelphia,  16th  of  9th  mo.  1702, 

D.  Loyd  informed  that  when  the  two  representatives 
were  sent  by  them  of  the  province,  to  inform  the  Go- 
vernor and  council  that  both  those  of  the  province  and 
territories  were  ready,  they  were  then  met  at  Samuel 
Perry's,  but  when  the  message  came  from  the  Gover- 
nor they  were  withdrawn,  that  the  said  representative.? 
of  the  Gov.  had  sent  2  members,  viz:  Gen.  Jones  and 
Jno.  Swift,  to  those  of  the  territories,  to  inform  them 
that  the  Governor  desired  their  attendance,  but  they  be- 
ing withdrawn  sent  this  answer,  that  they  had  since  their 
arrival  in  town  waited  on  the  Governor  and  also  waited 
for  his  commands  for  some  time  in  company  with  those 
to  the  province,  but  that  they  had  now  withdrawn  to 
refresh  themselves,  and  would  to-morrow  wait  on  the_ 
Governor  if  there  were  occasion,  upon  which  those  of 
the  province  thinking  themselves  obliged  to  it  appear- 
ed without  them. 

Several  discourses  concerning  the  said  message  and 
answer  passed,  which  held  some  considerable  time,  it 
was  proposed  that  seeing  they  were  as  yet  in  no  order 
nor  could  be  called  a  house,  and  their  discourses  could 
not  be  of  any  tendency  till  otherwise  regulated,  the 
Governor  would  be  pleased  to  adjourn  them  till  to-mor- 
row, to  meet  those  of  the  Lower  Counties  at  a  conveni- 
ent hour. 

D.  Loyd  objected  against  the  word  adjourn,  for  the 
charter  empowering  them  to  sit  and  meet  by  their  own 
adjournments,  they  would  betray  their  trusts  should 
they  admit  of  any  other  adjournment.  'Twas  answered 
they  might  when  they  were  made  a  house,  but  as  yet 
they  could  not,  and  therefore,  in  such  cases  in  New 
York  and  other  places,  twas  usual  for  the  Governor  to 
adjourn  the  representatives  when  met,  but  not  in  a  suf- 
ficient nuniber.  He  further  added  that  they  knew  not 
what  they  could  have  to  do  with  the  said  members  of 
the  Lower  Counties,  they  of  the  province  were  met  by 
charter,  and  the  others  by  writts,  that  therefore  in  his 
opinion  they  could  not  join,  they  had  met  a  month  ago, 
and  desired  to  be  qualified,  but  were  not  yet  to  this  min- 
ute. G.  Jones  replied  that  they  were  yet  but  a  pai't 
and  till  thev  were  a  sufficient  number,  they  could  nei- 
ther be  qualified  nor  act  in  any  case,  with  many  other 
arguments. 

The  Governor  desired  they  should  meet  him  to-mor- 
row at  ten  o'clock,  and  so  they  departed. 

A  message  was  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Lower 
counties  to  desire  that  they  would  likewise  attend  on 
the  Gov.  at  the  same  hour. 

Ma  Council  held  at  Phihdelphiu,  17th  of  9/h  fno.  1702. 

The  representatives  of  both  Provinces  and  Territories 
meeting  according  to  appointment,  the  Governor  told 
them,  that  yesterday  not  having  an  opportunity  to 
speak  to  them  all  together,  he  deferred  it  to  this  day, 
and  that  perceiving  the  Lower  county  members  were  of 
opinion  that  tliey  could  not  act  because  elected  by  dif- 
ferent means  (to  which  he  had  then  answered.)  He 
this  morning  recollecting  his  thoughts,  judged  it  neces- 
sary to  give  them  his  reason,  all  together  more  fully, 
which  he  had  put  in  writing  and  read. 

The  Governor  added  that  those  reasons  seemed 
weighty  and  of  importance  to  him,  and  therefore  de- 
sired they  would  all  go  together  and  by  confering  about 
what  been  said  or  objected  endeavour  to  settle  the 
whole,  and  if  possible  come  to  an  agreement. 

U.  Loyd  answered  it  would  be  first  necessary  to  know 
whether  the  members  of  the  Lower  counties,  would  be 
willing  to  spend  so  much  time  with  them,  if  so,  he  sup- 
posed none  of  the  province  would  be  ag-ainst  it — he 
further  de,sired  that  they  might  have  the  charter  of  privi- 
leges and  a  writt  with  thtm. 

J.  Growdonor  Jasper   Yeates,    answered;  he  was  of 
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opinion  tlicy  could  not  confer  as  an  assembly,  that  be- 
ing yet  formed  into  one;  to  wliicti  the  Governor  agreed, 
but  replied,  tliej'  might  confer  as  rcpreseiilatives  of  the 
people,  D.  Loyd  answered  that  doubtless  in  their  pres- 
ent circumstances  they  were  a  convention,  Thomas 
Story,  that  ihey  might  act  even  as  an  assembly  in  his 
judgment,  to  which  R.  French  answered  he  thouglit 
they  could  by  no  means,  but  things  looked  he  added  as 
if  they  of  the  Lower  counties  were  called  only  for  a  more 
plausible  excuse  to  the  province  to  separate,  but  that 
he  thought  it  would  be  no  ways  expedient  for  as  they 
had  hitherto  borne  the  burthen  of  the  day  without  any 
profit  to  themselves,  it  was  reasonable  if  any  advantages 
were  to  be  reaped  for  the  future  they  of  the  Lower 
counties  ought  to  be  sharers. 

Some  offering  to  continue  in  discourse  it  was  moved 
that  the  Governor  having  told  them  that  what  he  then 
had  to  say,  it  was  proposed  to  withdraw. 

D.  Loyd  moved  that  if  some  fit  persons  of  the  coun- 
cil would  join  them  in  their  consultations  it  might  be  of 
service. 

It  being  again  moved  by  Gen.  Jones  and  others  that 
they  should  withdraw,  the  Governor  left  to  themselves 
to  choose  a  place  to  sit  in,  in  talking  of  which  some 
small  time  being  spent  and  the  charter  and  a  writ  of 
Election  returned  from  Kent,  being  delivered  to  D. 
Loyd  they  withdrew.  The  council  spent  some  time  in 
discourse  about  the  occasions  of  an  assembly  at  pres- 
ent and  of  an  established  militia  in  general,  members 
of  assembly. 

Ordered  that  some  members  of  the  council  E.  Ship- 
pen,S.  Carpenter  &  T.  Story,  should  join, according  to 
request  and  then  adjourned  to  3  in  the  afternoon. 

At  a  Council  held,  at  Philadelphia,  \7th  (if  9th  mo.  1703. 
Joseph  Growdon,  D.  Loytl,  Kobt.  French  and  Jasper 
Yeates,  by  order  and  in  the  name  of  the  rest  of  the  rep- 
resentativeSjbefore  the  Governor  and  council — J.  Grow- 
don spoke  to  this  effect.  That  tlie  assembly  by  whose 
order  they  appeared  at  this  board  having  taken  what 
had  been  discoursed  of  and  was  proposed  into  considera- 
tion they  could  not  find  the  way  clear  for  them  to  pro- 
ceed or  act  in  legislation,  together,  because  of  the  ob- 
jections that  before  have  been  started,  that  the  members 
of  the  Government  were  willing  to  proceed  to  business 
but  those  of  the  lower  counties  were  of  opinion  tliey 
could  not  join  with  them  on  the  foot  they  now  were 
without  betraying  their  privileg-es  and  consenting  to 
now  what  they  had  expressly  before  refused,  viz:  the 
charter.  However  they  liad  thought  it  would  be  re- 
quisite to  request  the  Gov.  to  inform  them,  that  in  case 
it  should  appear  to  be  of  great  moment  and  importance 
the  consideratioEi  of  that  might  prompt  them  to  find  out 
some  means  of  agreement,  so  far  as  to  be  in  a  condition 
to  answer  it  for  they  hoped  that  notwitslanding  the 
tate  of  things  appears  somewhat  dark  to  them  at  pres- 
sent  yet  they  should  not  be  wantin,^'  in  loyalty  to  the 
Queen  and  service  to  the  proprietary  and  Government 
in  any  tiling  where  necessity  exacted  it  of  them  but 
would  strain  a  point  and  over  their  resentments  joyn 
so  far  together  as  to  suffer  nothing  of  that  kind  to  be 
neglected;  to  which  the  Governor  answered  that  he 
had  two  things  chiefly  to  lay  before  them  one  was  the 
commands  of  the  Queen  to  him  by  my  Lord  Cornbury, 
in  a  letter  which  he  had  received  by  last  post,  which 
letter  he  dehvered  to  J.  Growdon,  to  be  read  and  com- 
municated to  the  rest  of  the  members,  the  other,  the 
naked  and  defenceless  state  of  the  province,  which  lay- 
ing open  and  exposed  to  the  attacks  and  insults  of  the 
enemy,  in  this  time  of  war,  both  by  sea  and  by  land, 
would  require  a  speedy  care,  and  that  it  might  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  what  means  they  might  put  them- 
selves in  the  best  posture  of  defence  for  their  own  pres- 
servation  and  security,  which  two  heads  he  looked  up- 
on to  be  of  that  importance  as  would  require  their  most 
mature  and  deliberate  consideration  and  therefore,  a= 
such  was  to  recomnsend  them  tu  them;  and  further  ad- 


ded that  the  brigantine  Messenger  being;  now  in  the 
river  from  Hngland,  she  might  bring  news  that  would 
give  them  further  insight  into  the  jiresent  afiiiirs,  upon 
which  some  discourse,  foreign  to  their  express  message 
arising,  D.  Loyd  repeated  the  substance  of  that,  and 
moved  that  having  the  Governor's  answer  ihey  had 
nothing  else  to  offer,  and  thereupon  they  withdrew  and 
the  council  adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  9  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Jit  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia,   18th  9th  mo.  1702. 
Present  Andrew  Hamilton,  Esq.  Lieut.  Governor, 
John  Guest,  I  Thomas  Story, 

Sam'l.  Carpenter,        Caleb  Pusey. 
William  Clak,  | 

The  body  of  the  representatives  attended  the  Gover- 
nor, and  Jos.  Growdon, in  behalf  of  them  all,  saidihey 
humbly  craved  leave  to  inform  the  governorlhat  they 
could  find  no  method  to  form  themselves  into  an  assem- 
bly, the  same  slops  and  obligations  still  lying  in  the  way, 
which  they  could  by  no  means  get  over;  to  which  the 
Governor  replied  that  by  this  answer  he  was  to  under- 
stand that  they  did  not  judge  the  heads  he  had  laid  be- 
fore them  to  be  of  any  great  importance,  seeing  yester- 
day four  of  their  cliicf  members  in  the  name  of  the  rest 
had  in  a  message  declared  that  incase  they  could  see 
the  affairs  the  Governor  had  to  lay  before  them  were  of 
much  weight  or  exigency,  they  would  strain  a.  point 
and  find  out  some  method  to  act  together  so  far  as  to 
answer  them. 

They  returned  that  the  heads  proposed  were  judged 
by  them  all  to  be  of  very  great  importance  yet  notwith- 
standing, they  could  find  no  means  of  agreement  so  as 
to  form  an  assembly  on  the  several  bottoms  they  were 
elected. 

Some  of  the  province  declared  that  all  those  of  the 
upper  counties  were  willing  to  join  with  those  of  the 
lower  and  so  proceed  to  business. 

Jasper  Yates  in  behalf  of  the  lower  counties  declared 
that  they  were  all  extremely  willing  to  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  heads  proposed  to  them  and  an- 
swer the  Queen's  deed  and  Governor's  desire,  in  case 
they  could  be  all  legally  elected,  by  writts,  but  as 
things  now  stand  they  could  not,  for  should  they  act  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  the  Province,  it  would  ne- 
cessarily imply  their  owning  the  charter,  wliich  they  by 
no  means  could,  the  writt,  (he  said)  by  which  they  were 
chosen  being  grounded  on  the  said  charter,  besides  that 
affairs  relating  to  them  being  upon  the  anvil  at  home 
(in  England)  they  thought  it  would  be  better  if  they 
were  deferred  till  it  were  seen  how  they  should  be  set- 
tled there. 

The  Governor  answered  he  had  discharged  his  part  to 
his  utmost  and  acted  as  became  him,  that  they  had  se- 
veral times  complained  for  want  of  being  put  in  a  pos- 
ture of  defence,  that  he  had  used  his  endeavours  and 
if  they  would  themselves  be  defi  ient,  it  must  lie  at 
their  own  doors  and  therefore  hoped  they  would  com- 
plain no  more,  that  as  to  what  he  mentioned  of  things 
being  on  the  anvil  at  home,  he  was  of  opinion,  no  Go- 
vernor that  shouUi  succeed  him  would  take  it  ill  lo  see 
provision  made  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  before 
his  time,  and  that  necessity  requiring  their  care  at  pres- 
ent it  was  now  their  incumbent  duty  to  consider  it  with 
the  earnestness  and  application. 

The  Governor  still  insisted  th.it  words  or  professions 
would  not  suffice,  that  now  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
giving  proof  of  what  they  profest,  but  to  stave  it  off  by 
pretences  that  seemed  to  him  as  well  as  the  council  al- 
together vain  and  groundless  was  a  bad  demonstration 
of  what  they  had  declared  and  that  it  seemed  playing 
with  business,  first  to  promise  they  would  even  »train  a 
point  and  find  out  some  method  to  proceed  if  what  was 
to  be  laid  before  them  were  of  great  importance,  and 
then  confessing  it  was  of  the  highest,  yet  to  lay  it  aside 
under  pretence  of  not  agreeing  because  of  the  several 
methods  they  were  called  by,  after  which  they  were  or- 
dered to  withdraw  into  the  next  room  till  the  Governor, 
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with  the  council  might  have  him  further  to  coiiBidcr 
of  it.  The  representatives  accordingly  wiihdrewaml 
the  Board  eiitenn.^  into  debate  of  wliat  was  fit  to  he 
dune  hut  lindiiig  tliey  sliould  nol  liave  sufficient  time 
while  the  representatives  were  attending'.  A  message 
was  sent  to  inform  them  that  they  sliotild  hear  from  tlie 
Governor  to-morrow  and  that  at  present  they  might  de- 
part. 

The  Governor  and  council  entering  further  into  the 
consideration  of  wliat  this  exigency  required  to  be 
done,  it  w;is  first  resolved, 

That  the  representatives  of  b"th  the  provinces  and 
territories  were  legally  elected  as  far  as  appeared  to 
this  board,  iliose  of  tlie  (n'ovince  being  duly  elected  by 
the  charter  and  tlie  territories  having  omitted  their  du- 
ty on  the  day,  were  legally  chosen  by  writt  and  had 
appeared. 

That  those  writts  being  grounded  on  the  charter  and 
the  people  being  elected  by  them,  the  territories  liad 
in  that  so  far  recognised  the  charter,  and  might  very 
well  now  proceed  to  business  as  well  as  elect  before. 
That  in  case  they  will  not  by  any  means  agree  to  pro- 
ceed, they  should  be  prorogued  for  some  convenient 
time.  That  questions  be  proposed  to  them  in  writing 
to  be  answered  positively  under  their  hands  whether 
they  would  act  jointly  or  not. 


liAW  C.\SE. 


LANDLORD   AND  TEN.\NT. 

Donaldson  vs.  Smith.     Common  Pleas. 
King,  President  Judge. 

This  is  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  by  the  defendant,  on 
the  ground  of  misdirection  to  the  jury,  by  the  Judge 
wliotrini  the  cause.  The  plaintilV's  claim  was  fur  house 
rent;  and  the  suit  before  the  Justice  was  brought  on 
the  lOth  day  of  January,  1829,  when  the  plaintiff' 
claimed  the  balance  of  a  quarter's  rent,  due  on  the  lUtli 
of  the  preceding  October.  The  cause  was  continued 
until  the  15ili  of  January,  when  the  plaintiff  also  de- 
manded thirty  dollars,  the  amount  of  a  quarter's  rent 
due  on  the  10th  of  January,  the  day  on  which  the  suit 
was  inslituttd,  which  was  sustained  by  the  Justice,  who, 
after  making  some  allowances,  gave  judgment  for  the 
jilaintiff. 

On  the  trial,  the  defendant  insisted  that  the  quarter's 
rent,  ending  in  January,  was  not  due  at  the  institution 
of  the  suit,  and,  that  consequently,  no  claim  fur  it 
could  be  submitted  to  the  Jury.  That  the  cause  of  ac- 
tion |)resenttd  in  this  court,  in  an  appeal,  should  be 
the  same  as  that  prosecuted  before  the  Justice,  cannot 
he  the  subject  of  dispute.  'I'he  counsel  for  the  plain- 
tiff, however,  contended  before  the  Jury,  and  the  Court 
recognized  the  doctrine,  that  although  the  house  might 
have  been  taken  quarterly,  im  the  lOili  of  a  given 
month,  yet  that  the  rent  was  due,  and  might  be  sued 
for,  on  the  tenth  of  the  third  month  ensuing. 

Upon  the  correctness  of  this  doctrine  depends  the 
determination  of  the  motion:  and,  after  the  fullest  con- 
sideration, I  am  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  error  in  the 
Bench  instructing  the  Jury  that  the  house  being  leased 
on  the  10th  of  Jan.  1829,  for  one  year,  rent  payable 
quarterly,  a  quarter's  rent  was  due,  and  could  be  legal- 
ly demanded,  ou  the  10th  day  of  January,  1830.  The 
first  impression  of  most  persons  to  whom  this  question 
shoidd  be  submitted,  will  generally  be,  that  under  such 
circumstances,  the  tenant  would  have  the  whole  of  the 
10th,  to  pay  his  rent,  and  that,  consequently,  he  could 
notbe  destrained  upon  until  the  11th.  My  own  judg- 
ment hesitated  in  the  same  way;  but  letlection  and  in- 
vestigation wUI  show  both  principle  and  authority  against 
this  idea. 

In  the  farming  districts,  leases  are  made  generally  for 
a  year's  possession,  to  be  given  on  the  1st  of  April,  and, 
yet,  no  one  ever  supposed  that  the  tenant  had,  under 
such  a  lease,  the  right  to  occupy  the  demised   premises 


during  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  Ist  of  April,  «s  a  part 
of  his  year.  The  universal  understanding  is,  that,  when 
the  tenant  has  been  put  in  jjossession  on  the  1st  of 
.\pril,  and  occupied  during,  and  from,  that  day  until 
he  31st  of  March,  he  has  enjoyed  the  premises  for  his 
full  year;  and  that  on  the  first  of  that  ne.xt  April,  he  ei- 
ther commences  a  new  lease,  or  surrenders  possession 
to  a  new  tenant,  whose  term  also  commences  and  ends 
in  tlie  same  day.  Again,  in  leases  from  year  to  year, 
the  rent  being  payable  qnai-ierly,  manifest  injustice 
would  be  done  to  tlie  landlord  by  the  deleiidanl's  mode 
of  computation.  Take  this  case  as  an  example — if  the 
first  quarter,  wdiich  commences  on  the  10th  of  January, 
was  nut  legally  terminated  until  12  o'clock  at  night  of 
the  night  of  the  10th  of  April,  (which  is  the  argument,) 
the  second  quarter  does  not  commence  until  the  11th 
of  April,  and  ends  with  the  11th  of  July;  the  third  quar- 
ter does  not  commence  until  the  12th  of  July,  and  ends 
with  the  12th  of  October,  and  the  lourth  quarter  be- 
gins with  the  13th  of  October,  and  ends  with  the  13th. 
of  January.  By  this  convenient  process  for  the  tenant, 
he  gains  four  days,  and  the  landlord  loses  the  same  num- 
ber. Some  confusion  of  ideas,  in  considering  the  mat- 
ter,  arises  from  confounding  the  time  at  the  termination 
of  which  the  tenant  has  enjoyed  the  demised  premises, 
for  the  period  of  his  lease,  with  the  time  he  may  be  co- 
erced to  pay  the  rent  agretd  upon  as  the  price  of  a 
previous  occupancy-  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  lease  ior  a 
year,  commencing  the  first  of  April,  at  twelve  o'clock 
at  night  of  the  31st  of  March  ensuing,  the  tenant  will 
have  enjoyed  the  premises  lor  the  stipulated  year;  and 
when  we  say  that  the  rent  is  due  on  the  1st  of  April, 
we  speak  of  the  first  moment  after  the  tenant  has  had 
the  use  of  the  premises  fui-  the  term  uf  the  demise,  and 
the  first  moment  when  he  is  in  arrears,  und  he  liable  to 
be  coerced  to  make  payment,  the  tenant  has  a  right  to 
enjoy  all  the  first  of  April  as  a  purl  of  his  term,  then  it 
wuuld  be  incorrect  to  speak  of  the  rent  as  due  on  that 
day;  for  the  hire  of  a  thing  for  a  given  time  is  not  due 
jinlil  Ohe  hirer  has  enjoyed  it  for  a  whole  period  of  the 
hiring. 

The  legal  principles  on  which  this  question  depend.":, 
are  principally  found  in  the  cases  in  which  the  subject 
litigated  was  the  time  of  .the  commencement  of  written 
leases,  as  it  was  to  be  collected  from  the  language  of  the 
instrument. 

At  one  time  it  was  held — First.  That  w  hen  a  lease 
was  limited  to  commence  from  the  day  nf  the  dale,  or 
from  the  date,  the  lease  began  the  day  after  the  date. — 
Co.  Litt.  46  B. 

Second.  That  a  lease  made  without  any  mention  as  to 
what  time  it  shall  commence,  comnicjices  iminediately, 
to  wit,  from  the  delivery.  Ibid,  4  Lenard,  144.  When 
the  doctrine  prevailed,  that  "from  the  date"  excluded 
tile  day  of  the  date,  it  was  held,  that  in  a  lease  dated  the 
•25th  of  March,  to  hold  from  the  day  of  the  date,  tile 
half  year  expired  on  the  25th  of  September.  18  Vi- 
ner  525.  Tit.  Rent.  Note  2,  pi.  7.  If  the  day  of 
the  date  had  been  adjudged  inclusive  the  half  year  would 
have  ended  one  day  earlier,  and  not  on  the  24th.  A 
modification  has  certainly  taken  place  in  the  doctrine, 
as  to  the  necessary  legal  effect  of  the  words  "from  the 
date,"  but  no;  affecting  the  reasoning  for  the  plaintifT 
in  the  case  under  consideration.  The  modification  is, 
ihaX  from  the  day  of  the  dute,m  from  the  date,  may  be 
inclusive  or  exclusive  aciording  to  the  context  or  sub- 
ject matter.  That  this  is  the  Pennsylvania  doctrine  is 
fully  to  be  collected  from  the  case  ot  Lyie  vs.  Williams, 
15  S.  and  U.  133.  But  admitting  both  the  rules  as  laid 
down  by  Lord  Coke,  this  case  must  be  determined  for 
the  plaintiff.  This,  like  almost  all  rentings  in  our  city, 
is  not  a  lease  to  commence  in  future  but  immediately 
in  possession;  it  was  a  lease  without  any  mention  made 
when  it  should  commence;  where  there  was  no  inten- 
tion to  oppose  its  coniniencemeiit,  and  where,  conse- 
quently, lender  Lord  Coke's  second  rule,  it  commenced 
immediately.     The  rule  that  excluded  the  day  of  the 
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date,  was  one  tiiat  arose  from  the  supposed  operation 
of  the  words  of  the  lease,  ami  when  it  existed  in  full  li- 
g"ur  applied  only  so  in  cases  where  the  supposed 
slrenglli  of  the  language  used  excluded  the  date.  Thus, 
where  a  lease  was  dated  the  2,5ih  day  of  March,  and 
was  delivered  that  day,  anel  the  habendum  has  '•from 
</ic  da^  o/Merfuk,  for  and  during  the  time  and  term  of 
seven  years  from  henceforth  next  ami  immediately  fol- 
lowing, fully  to  be  completed  and  ended;"  and  the 
plainufTdeclared  upon  it,  as  an  indenture,  bearing  date 
the  25th  of  March,  )iabcnduni  a  die  duius  for  seven 
years,  it  was  adjudged  against  him,  for  by  computation 
it  beg.nn  a  dutii  ideiUurx. — 4.  liac.  170.  Thus,  the 
words  *'from  the  day  of  the  date,"  were  controlled  by 
those  '*henceforth  immediately  following,"  whicli  were 
held  to  make  the  day  of  delivery  the  proper  period  for 
computing  the  commencement  of  the  lease.  Again — 
the  doctrine  for  excluding  the  day  of  the  date,  even 
where  in  express  terms  the  obligation  is  stipulated  from 
the  day  of  the  date,  is  subject  to  a  furlhev  exception, 
viz.  that  when  the  day  of  the  date  is  said  to  express  the 
minus  a  quoter  an  immediate  interest  is  to  pass,  the  date 
is  inclusive;  but  when  used  by  way  of  computation  it  is 
exclusive.  '1  his  doctrine  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
l-ylevs.  Williams,  S.  and  R.  133.  There  Williams  gave 
Lyle  his  b«nd  and  warrant,  daled  the  22d  July,  1818, 
payable  in  five  years  from  the  date;  judgment  was  en- 
tered, which  remaining  unpaid  on  the  22d  day  of  July, 
1823,  Lyle  sued  out  his  suit  of  scire  facias.  '1  he  Court 
held,  that  the  22d  ef  July,  1818,  was  inclusive,  and  that 
the  scire  facias  was  well  sued  out  on  the  22d  day  of  July' 
1823;  ihe  money  being  then  due,  because  an  immedi- 
ate interest  passed  to  Lyle  on  the  execution  of  the 
bund. 

I  am  aware  that  in  commenting  upon  the  legal  under- 
standing of  the  words  "from  the  day  of  the  date,"  in  a 
case  where  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  were  the 
terms  as  to  the  time  of  commencement  upon  which  this 
parol  Itase  was  made,  1  am  travelling  out  of  the  Record. 
My  apology  is  my  anxiety  to  prevent  any  future  misun- 
derstanding as  to  what  were  the  impressions  of  the 
Court  on  this  subject. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  where,  as  here, 
a  demise  is  made  on  the  lOih  of  January  from  year  to 
year,  the  rent  payable  quarterly,  on  the  10th  of  the 
succeeding  January,  the  fourth  quarter  is  in  arrear,  and 
that  on  that  day  the  landlord  may  resort  to  legal  meas- 
ures to  obtain  payment  of  it  from  the  tenant;  and  that 
where,  as  here,  there  is  no  stipulation  postponing  the 
commencement  of  the  lease,  the  day  when  the  demise 
is  made  is  inclusive,  and  to  be  consxlered  in  computing 
the  time  of  the  commencement  and  termination  of  the 
lease.     The  motion  is  lherefo|^e  denied. — Daily   Chron. 


Ol'IMON    OF  COl  NSEL, 

In  the  case  of  the  Tax  art  iVlioksole  Dealers  and  Retail- 
ers nf  Merchandise. 
Our  opinion  is  requested  upon  the  constitutionality 
and  construction  of  the  act  of  Assembly  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, entitled  "an  act  graduating  the  duties  upon 
wholesale  dealers,  and  retailers  of  merchandise,  and 
prescribing  the  mode  of  issuing  licenses  and  collecting 
said  duties,"  passed  on  the  seventh  day  of  April,  1830. 
The  object  of  this  act  is  expressed  in  the  title.  It  is  to 
graduate  the  duties,  and  to  cause  an  assessment  of  the 
tax  to  be  made  according  to  the  amount  of  business 
done.  It  does  not  introduce  any  new  subject  of  taxa- 
tion, but  restores  the  exception  which  was  in  the  act  of 
2d  April,  1821,  and  was  taken  away  by  its  supplement, 
and  increases  and  graduates  tlie  tax.  The  right  of  the 
legislature  to  increase  the  price  of  license,  or  the  ab- 
stract propriety  of  graduating  it  according  to  the  busi- 
ness done, cannot  well  be  doubted;  if  there  be  any  good 
constitutional  objection  to  this  act,  it  must  be  on  the 
ground  of  the  tapi.iUelf,  created  by  the  former  law  in 
aid  of  the  principle  and  execution  of  which  this  act  has 
been  passed. 
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In  the  case  of  Brown  and  others  against  thfe  state  of 
Maryland,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in 
1827,  decided,  that  an  act  ol  assembly  oftlie  State  of 
Maryland,  passed  in  the  same  year  with  the  Pennsylra- 
nia  Act,  which  required  importers  of  foreign  goods  to 
take  out  a  license  to  sell,  and  to  pay  fifty  dollars  for  it, 
was,  in  that  particular,  a  violation  of  the  Congti- 
tulion  of  the  United  States,  in  two  of  its  provisions — 
that  which  declares,  that  no  state  shall  lay  impost,  or 
duties  on  imports  &  exports;  &.  that  which  declares  that 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  k  among  the  severalstates.  The  court  went 
in  this  discussion  no  further  than  the  case  before  them, but 
we  think  it  is  apparent  from  the  reasoning  of  the  judgei 
that  the  opinion  of  the  court  was,  that  the  prohibition 
to  lax  extended  no  further,  than  to  the  article  in  its  ori- 
ginal form  in  the  hands  of  the  importer  fur  sale.  The 
fair  deduction  from  what  is  said  in  that  case  is,  that  where 
the  article  has  been  sold  by  the  importer  in  its  original 
form,  or  has  been  mixed  with  the  general  mass  of  pro- 
perty, by  breaking  up  the  packages,  it  becomes  sub- 
ject 10  the  power  of  the  state  to  tax.  In  like  manner, 
the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  construes  the  oth- 
er prevision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as 
to  the  power  to  regulate  commerce;  so  as  to  restrain  the 
power  of  the  stale  from  any  interference  with  the  ob- 
ject of  importation  that  is  sold  by  the  importer  in  the 
original  form  of  importation.  On  the  ground  of  this 
decision,  then,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  this  act  of  As- 
sembly, as  to  its  general  principle,  is  not  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution  oftlie  United  States. 

We  know  of  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  Penn>yl- 
vania,  which  opposes  the  principle  of  this  law.  I'he 
general  powers  of  the  government  of  this  state  extend 
to  every  legislative  enactment  which  does  not  violate 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  is  not  except- 
ed out  of  those  powers,  by  the  ninth  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  Pennsylvania,  commonly  called  the  declara- 
tion of  rights,  and  we  cantiot  discover  any  thing  in  that 
declaration,  which  takes  from  the  legislature  the  right 
to  graduate  a  tax  upon  persons  or  property  in  such  way 
and  manner  as  they  shall  deem  expedient.  They  may 
do  it  veiy  unequally,  or  with  an  imperfect  attention  to 
the  ability  of  the  citizens  to  pay.  This  is  defective  le- 
gislation, and  is  to  be  remedied  through  the  electionF, 
but  it  is  not  unconstitutional  legislation.  Equal  taxa- 
tion is  the  great  difiiculty  of  political  economy.  It  is 
hardly  ever  attained.  It  cannot  be  attained  except 
through  proportions,  which  in  practice  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  adjust.  The  power  to  tax  implies  the  pow- 
er to  establish  such  proportiuns  as  the  legislative  body 
deems  best.  Whether  they  arc  really  so,  or  not,  some  ar- 
ticles 8i  some  persons  also,  are  in  practice  altogether  ex- 
empted from  taxation.  Personal  property  in  Penna.  pays 
little  or  nothing.  Heal  estate  bears  the  great  burthen  of 
county  taxes,  which  are  regulated  by  a  law  of  the  state. 
In  other  States,  the  reverse  takes  place.  Id  all,  it  is  a 
matter  within  the  powers  of  government,  unless  re- 
strained by  the  people  in  their  fundamental  laws;  and 
in  those  of  Pennsylvania,  as  before  remarked,  we  find 
no  such  restraint.  It  appertains  to  the  legislature  of 
Penirsylvania,  to  assess  a  tax  upon  traders,  as  upon  auc- 
tioneers and  innkeepers.  Upon  the  latter,  the  tax  is 
assessed  upon  an  estimated  rental  cf  the  tavern.  It 
was  formerly  assessed  upon  a  different  principle.  Up- 
on auctioneers,  it  is  partly  commission  upon  the  sales, 
which  is  exacted  by  a  proportional,  and  partly  a  speci- 
fic payment,  which  may  be  deemed  unequal.  In  every 
case,  it  depends  upon  the  Legislature,  who  are  able  by 
their  position  to  produce  a  general  equality  of  taxation, 
though  partial  assessments;  which  when  examined  se- 
parately, often  appear  unjust;  and  when  they  are  actu- 
ally and  oppressively  so,the  remedy  for  them  is  not  in 
the  Courts  of  Justice,  but  in  the  Legislature  itself. 

Several  questions  have  been  pro])osed  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  particular  parts  of  the  Act  of  Assembly,  on 
which  we  have  been  requested   to  express   an  opinisn. 
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1.  What  is  the  true  construction  of  the  exception 
in  the  first  section— "Such  as  are  sold  by  auctioneers 
under  licensees  or  commissions,  granted  to  them  pur- 
suant to  law'" 

We  think,  tliat  tlie  plain  intention  of  the  legislature 
was,  not  to  tax  tlie  auctioneer — not  to  require  that  he 
should,  for  his  auction  sales,  takeout  a  licence;  and 
this,  because  such  sales  are  already  subject  to  a  tax; 
but  that  the  exception  extends  no  further,  and  that  he 
who  purchases  from  the  auctioneer,  and  afterwards 
sells,  is  within  the  law. 

2.  What  is  the  true  construction  of  the  proviso  at  the 
close  of  the  first  section— "That  nothing-  in  this  act 
shall  be  taken  or  construed  so  as  to  require  the  im- 
porter of  foreig-n  goods  disposing  of  the  same  in  the 
form  in  which  said  geods  are  imported,  to  take  out  a 
license  for  vendingthe  same?" 

The  case  of  Brown  and  others  against  the  state  of 
Maryland,  decided  that  a  tax  affecting  importations  from 
a  sister  state  was  equally  within  the  principle  laid 
down  in  that  case,  as  a  tax  afTecting  importations  from 
abroad;  and  of  course  that  such  a  tax  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  gives  to  Congress  tlie  power  to  regulate 
commerce.  The  proviso  should  be  construed  with  re- 
ference to  this  decision;  and  if  so,  it  must  be  understood 
to  mean  that  the  importer  from  another  state  as  well  as 
the  importer  from  abroad,  is  excepted.  This  we  take 
to;be  the  sound  construction  of  that  part  of  the  proviso. 
The  true  interpretation  of  the  words,  "disposing  of 
the  same  in  the  form  in  which  said  goods  are  imported" 
— is,  disposing  of  the  same  by  the  bale,  cusk,  case,  chest, 
or  other  packages  in  which  they  were  imported;  and 
the  exception,  in  our  opinion,docs  not  embrace  the  case 
of  packages  broken  up,  and  sold  by  piece  or  parcel 
short  of  the  whule.  The  breaking  up  of  the  packages 
desti-oysthe  evidence  of  importation,  and  constitutes 
what  the  Supreme  Court  terms  mixing  the  goods  with 
the  gener.'il  property  of  the  States. 

This  proviso  is  e-  idently  intended  to  save  the  act 
from  the  operation  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
already  alluded  to;  and  we  think  it  does  so  efl^ectually. 
The  importer,  then,  who  brings  the  article  from 
abroad,  or  from  another  state,  and  sells  it  in  the  same 
form,  that  is  by  package,  bale  or  the  like,  unbroken,  is 
not  bound  to  lake  a  license.  But  the  same  importer,  if 
he  breaks  up  the  package  and  sells  at  retail  the  article 
imported,  is  bound  to  take  a  license. 

If  the  importer  uses  the  article  of  his  importation 
in  the  manufacture  of  another  distinct  article,  which 
article  fairly  comes,  when  manufactured,  within  the  de- 
scription of  a  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  we 
think  he  is  not  bound  to  take  a  license  for  the  sale  of 
the  manufactured  article,  nor  is  any  one  who  sells  the 
same  article.  As  good  an  ilhrstiation  as  we  can  take 
for  this  part  of  our  opinion,  is  the  case  of  patent  lever 
watches,  which  has  been  suggested  by  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  has  consulted  us.  These  watches  are  im- 
ported in  an  incomplete  state;  the  movements,  or  in- 
internal  part,  alone  being  generally  imported,  and  the 
case,  face,  &c.  manufactured  in  this  countr}'.  They  are 
often  importedby  the  case  manufacturer  or  finisher;they 
may  be  sometimessoldby  the  importer  to  the  finisher.  If 
they  importer  sells  them  in  the  packagein  which  he  im- 
ported them,  they  will  not  form  a  part  of  his  sale  to  be 
estimated  for  license.  If  they  are  imported  in  packages 
of  a  dozen,  and  he  breaks  them  up  and  sells  them  in 
smaller  parcels,  they  will  form  a  part  of  his  sales.  If 
he  imports  them  in  single  packi.ge.s,  he  may  sell  them 
singly  or  otherwise,  and  they  will  not  form  a  part  of 
his  sales.  If  they  are  cased  and  finished,  and  then  sold, 
they  are  partly  a  domestic  manufacture  and  partly  a 
foreign  manufacture;  and  the  same  is  true  of  every  ar- 
ticle manufactured  in  the  United  States  out  of  a  manu- 
factured material  that  is  imported.  Here  the  law  of 
Pennsylvania  has  not  followed  the  principle  found  in 
some  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  by  prescribing  that  the  en- 


tire article,  or  that  any  particular  proportion  of  its 
value,  shall  consist  of  a  particular  material.  Liquors 
distilled  within  the  United  States,  either  from  foreign 
molasses  or  domestic  molasses,  would  seem  to  be  ex- 
cluded by  the  act.  Cut  nails,  whetlier  made  from  fo- 
reign bar  iron  or  domestic  bar  iron,  would  seem  to  be 
equally  excluded,  they  area  manufacture  of  the  United 
States.  Tin  manufiutures  of  all  kinds  are  .within  the 
same  rule,  although  the  slieet  tin  is  imported  as  a  man- 
ufacture from  abroad.  In  all  these  cases,  the  article 
from  which  the  manufiicture  is  made,  is  apt  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  raw  material,  but  it  is  a  manufacture;  and 
although  not  so  elaborate  as  the  movements  of  a  watch, 
yet  equally  comprehended  within  the  name  of  manu- 
facture. Its  use  in  an  American  manufacture  cannot 
prevent  the  latter  from  enjoying  the  exemption  men- 
tioned in  the  act.  If  a  finisl;ed  watch,  made  up  with 
the  movements  put  together  abroad,  is  not  an  American 
manufacture,  is  such  a  watch,  or  a  clock,  made  up  from 
the  detached  or  separate  wheels,  springs,  &c.  imported 
without  having  been  put  together  abroad?  Of  the  lat- 
ter, we  think  there  cannot  be  much  doubt;  and  the 
difference  between  the  two  cases  is  in  degree  and  not 
in  kind.  This  case,  and  cases  of  this  description,  may 
perhaps  be  thought  cases  of  doubt,  and  we  cannot  deny 
that  they  are  so;  but  tlie  strong  inclination  of  our  minds 
is  that  the  watch  finished,  faced  and  cased  in  the  United 
States,  is  within  this  act  an  American  manufacture  as 
much  as  if  its  wheels  came  separately,  and  as  much  as 
an)'  other  article  made  in  this  country  out  of  elements 
manufactured  abroad;  and  that  in  every  instance  in 
which  an  imported  article  is  made  up  in  the  United 
States,  and  then  sold  in  its  altered  condition,  it  is  not  to 
be  estimated  as  part  of  the  annual  sales  of  the  trader 
under  this  act. 

The  spirit  of  the  act,  it  appears  to  us,  fully  sustains 
this  interpretation.  The  exception  was  intended  to 
favor  all  American  manufactures;  by  the  relieving  them 
from  the  effect  of  the  licen.se,  and  there  being  no  dis- 
crimination between  American  manufactures,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  material  fiom  which  they  are 
made,  or  according  to  the  quantity  of  American  labour 
and  skill  expended  upon  them,  no  discrimination  upon 
these  principles  ouglit  to  be  made  by  the  officers  to 
whom  the  act  has  committed  the  duty  of  making  an  es- 
timate. 

CHS.  CHAUNCEY, 
HOR.  BINNEY. 

September  28, 1830. 


DE.SCKIPT10N  OF  BBAVKJt  FALLS. 

iJAKjcs  OF  Beaveh,  Sept,  r,  1830. 

3Iessrs.  Editors; — While  taking  the  census  of  the  dis- 
trict allotted  to  me,  1  have  felt  it  my  duty,  in  addition  to 
the  requirements  of  the  law,  to  notice  the  face  of  the 
country,  its  mineral  riches,  improvements  and  capabili- 
ties. Next  to  the  agricultural  advantages  of  our  coun- 
ty, the  falls  of  Beaver  deserve  the  most  particular  no- 
tice. The  vast  water  power  afforded  by  ihem,  and  the 
peculiar  situation  and  distribution  of  that  power  invite 
its  employment  for  manufacturing  purposes?  And 
while  the  fertile  districts  in  tliat  vicinity  ensure  a  con- 
stant supply  at  moderate  prices,  not  only  of  food,  but 
many  of  the  raw  materials  necessary  for  those  engaged 
in  manufacturing  establishments  will  in  turn  enhance 
the  value  and  give  a  market  to  our  agricultural  products 
— thus  going  hand  in  hand  on  the  road  to  independence 
and  comfort. 

The  prosperity  of  every  country  must  depend  upon 
the  developement  of  its  resources  and  capabilities,  and 
applying  them  to  the  uses  for  w  hich  they  are  fitted  and 
designed.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  inland  district, 
where  the  means  and  facilities  exist,  duly  to  apportion 
the  labour  between  the  manufaciurers  and  agricultur- 
alists, that  each  class  may  alternately  be  producers  and 
consumers  for  each  sther.     These  are  axioms  that  need 
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neither  eiplsnation  nor  proof.     How  nfun  uc hear  the    Evans,  the   latter   doing  much   business — of  which  no 
cry  of  "hard  times,"  monef  scarce,    and  dull    markets,  j  particular  return  is  received. 


So  far  as    Ibese  are    facts — Ihey  result,  (in  our  i 
least)  from  our  negligence  to  improve   our  advantages  I 
and  resources — and  if  we  neglect  to  use  the  means  the 
God  of  nature  has  put  into  our  j^ower,  we  will  continue  | 
poor  and  dependant  and  deserve  to  be  so.      But  to  my  I 


Supposed  capital  invested  fjOOO. 

Hands  employed  3.     Annual  value  of  manufactures, 
3000. 

Nearly  opposite,  and  on  the  east  side  of  Beaver,  stands 
the  village  of  New  Brighton.      It  occupies  a  part  of  a 


object. — I  design  to  give  a  description  of  the  Falls    of    beautifully  inclined  plain,  terminating  at  the  water  line 
Beaver,  their  improvements  and  capacities.  1  hey  com-    of  Beaver,  for  say,  one  mile.     It  is  in  extent,    situation. 


mence  absut  five  miles  from  the  confluence  of  that 
stream  with  the  Ohio:  and  consist  of  a  succession  of 
rapids  with  few  and  comparatively  small  perpendicular 
pitches,  for  2  thirds  of  that  distance.  The  valley  of 
Beaver  at  this  place  is  more  or  less,  half  a  mile  in  width 
the  channel  from  4  to  500  feet.  The  valley  is  bounded, 
on  the  east  and  west  by  high,  and  in  many  places,  per- 
pendicular hills — the  chaimel  has  a  continued  bed  of 
solid  rock.  Immediately  at  the  head  of  the  falls,  Beaver 
takes  a  direction  to  the  south  east,  until  it  meets  a  bold 
and  rocky  precipice  of  considerable  height,  along  which 
it  circles  to  the  south,  leaving  on  its  western  shore  an 
extensive  plain  of  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  above  the 
surface  of  low  water.  Tlie  current  checked  in  its  pro- 
gress to  the  south-east  is  propelled  across  the  valley 
to  the  South  West  until  it  meets  the  resistance  of  the 
vestern  hilN,  leaving  on  its  eastern  shore  a  plain  similar 
to  the  one  just  noticed.  Again  arrested  in  its  course, 
it  gradually  resumes  its  general  direction  to  the  south, 
dividing  its  valley  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permitthe 
occupancy  of  both  its  banks.  This  locality  of  immense 
water  power  afforded  by  the  Beaver,  ofrcrs  every  facili- 
ty for  its  employment  in  propelling  machinery,  while 
tile  adjacent  level  pl.iins,  present  the  most  eligible 
scites  for  work-sliops,  and  the  most  pleasant  and  healthy 
situations  for  the  residence  of  man. 

But  the  importance  of  the  place,  to  the  future  inte- 
rests of  our  country  demands  a  more  minute  descrip- 
tion. 

The  plain  on  the  west  side,  near  the  head  of  the  fdl.s, 
is  of  considerable  extent,  amply  sufficient  for  the  scite 
of  a  large  manufacturing  town.  Its  aspect  is  to  the 
south  east,  gently  inclined  to  the  water  edge.  By  this 
arrangement  of  the  ground  the  water  of  Beaver  may  be 
taken  out  at  any  desirable  point,  at  any  elevation  to  the 
extent  of  the  fall,  say  22  feet,  and  to  any  amount  short  of 
the  whole  volume  of  the  stream.  At  the  south  of  this 
plain  stands  the  village  of  Brighton,  at  present  a  small 
place  but  in  a  state  of  rapid  improvement.  The  propri- 
etor, (Mr.  Patterson)  an  experienced  and  enterprising 
manufacturer,  has  recently  commenced  operations  on  an 
extensive  scale.  New  buildings  are  erected  and  erect- 
ing, among  which  is  a  cotton  factory — old  buildings 
and  machinery  put  in  a  state  of  repair: — In  operation, 
i  grist  mill,  1  saw  mill  and  2  carding  mnchines.  A  large 
amount  of  materials,  such  as  lumber,  brick,  &c.  collect- 
ed and  collecting— 2000  fine  cotton  spindles  with  neces- 
sary apparatue,  already  on  the  spot,  an  devery  arrange- 
ment making  to  progress  rapidly  the  ensuing  season, 
with  X  variety  of  useful  manufactures. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  and  business  done  can- 
not now  be  accurately  estimated,  as  they  are  principal- 
ly preparatory  to  larger  operations.  They  are,  howev- 
er very  considerable,  and  much  employment  has  and 
will  be  given  to  industrious  laborers.  The  commision- 
ers  appointed  under  the  act  of  Congress  to  establish  a 
National  Armory,  on  the  western  waters,  after  a  patient, 
laborious,  and  scientific  examination  and  estimate  of 
all  the  prominent  scites  for  water  works,  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  the  states  of  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, Indiana,  and  Ohio,  g-are  this  scite  a  decided  and  me- 
rited preference.  See  their  Keport,  page  47.  By  what 
trick,  finesse,  management,or  mismanagement  that  great 
work  has  been  postponed  »v  abandoned,  is  not  for  us 
here  to  inquire — the  fact  of  the  preference  as  shewing 
the  importance  of  the  scite,  is  enough  for  our  present 
purpose. 

A  little  lower  down,   is  the  saw  and  gristmill  of  Mr. 


and  indeed  every  respect  equal  to  the  one  already  de- 
scribed. The  amount  of  the  water  power  it  commands, 
and  the  facility  with  whicli  it  can  be  employed  are  little, 
if  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  Brighton.  The  following  es- 
tablishments already  exist. 

No.  of    An. value  of 
Cap.  invested,  hands.   Manufac. 

1.  L.  Jennings,  and  Co.  Sash  fac- 
tory $2,500         4         4000 

2.  Sweasy    and     Townsend's  saw 
mill,  oOOO         3         2000 

3.  D.  Townsend's  wool  carding  es- 
tablishment, 1,500         2        J  000 

4.  D.  Townsend's  grist  mill,  10,000         2       r,500 

5.  Dugin,   Hoops   and   Co.    Chair 
Factory  600         5         1,500 

$17,600  16  S16,000 
This  is  but  a  beginning.  A  very  small  part  of  the  wa- 
ter is  now  employed.  The  proprietor,  (Mr.  David 
Townsend  is  making  a  race  or  canal,  with  a  view  to 
occupy  the  whole  of  his  fall — say  20  feet.  He  contem- 
phites  having  it  finished  early  next  season,  when  he 
luill  have  en  amount  of  water  power  to  dispose  of,  equal 
at  least  to  the  whole  amount  now  used  at  Faltston. 

The  borough  of  Fallston  is  situated  on  the  west  bank 
of  Beaver,  near  the  termination  of  the  rapids,  proper- 
ly called  the  Falls  of  Beaver.  It  is  a  compact,  well 
built  village,  with  a  population  of  near  400  souls.  It 
may  (with  the  two  villsges  above)  be  said  to  owe  its 
existence  to  the  water  power  it  commands.  It  occu- 
pies 85  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  with  a  head  and 
fall  of  15  feet,  equ.al  to  one  twelfth  of  the  whole  water 
power  of  Beaver  Falls,  at  the  lowest  stages  of  water,  as 
we  will  show  more  fully  hereafter.  It  is  already  dis- 
tinguished by  the  number,  variety  and  importance  of  its 
manufacturing  establishments,  the  principal  of  which 
I  have  the  pleasure  here  to  notice. 

Hands  Jin.  vol. 
Cost.    emp.    man. 

1.  Mr.  Blanchard's  scythe  factory  ?2880         5         4350 

2.  Townsend,  Baird  and  Co.  1800  just  in  oper, 
S.   do.     do.   sawmill,                         2600         3         2400 

4.  Johnston  and  Stockson's  Paper 
mill,  12000 

5.  Townsend,  Baird,  and  Co.  wire 
factory,  10000 

6.  A.  W.  Townsend's  woolen  fac- 
tory, 8366 

7.  do.  wollen  machine  shop,  2000 

8.  R.  Mnreland's  oil  Mill,  2000 

9.  Thornilly  and  Townsend's  wool 
carding,  and  machine  factory,       3400         7        4600 

10.  Pughs  and  Wilson's  cotton  fac- 
tory, 15000       55      11000 

11.  J.  Miner  and  Co's  Bucket  fac- 
tory, 6000       11        11000 

12.  E.and  J.  Pugh's  grist  and  flour- 
ing mill,  10000         3       15000 

13.  do.    do.    wool  carding   estab- 
lishment, 2000         2         1500 

*r8046  128  §85098 
A  little  lower  down  on  the  west  side  of  Beaver  stand 
the  villages  of  Sharon  and  Bridegewater,  with  their 
establishments.  At  the  former  are  the  saw  mill  and  salt 
works  of  Dr.  Adams.  The  latter  est«blishm«nt  situ»t- 
ed  as  it,  is,  within  a  few  perches   of  the  coal-pits,    and 
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witli  abundance  of  water  of  a  good  quality,  promises 
much  to  render  us  independent  of  otliei'  sections  of  the 
country,  for  that  indispcnsible  article- — salt. 

Capital  invested  §2000 — number  of  liands  7 — annual 
value  of  salt  manufactured,  6,000  dollars.  At  this  place 
is  also  the  establishment  of  the  Sharon  Foundry  Compa- 
ny, at  which  are  cast  a  great  variety  ef  wares,  of  good 
quality — wheels  of  various  kinds,  for  machinery,  stoves, 
metal  shares,  &c.  &c.  for  ploughs,  and  in  short  a  good 
assortment  of  articles  in  that  line. 

Capital  invested  3750  dollars;  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed 4,  annual  value  of  manufactures  7500  dollars. 

In  this  vicinity  is  the  brewery  of  Messrs.  Laird  &  Co, 
at  which  1600  bushels  of  barley;  and  1000  pounds  of 
hops  are  aninially  consumed,  and  beer,  porter  and  ale 
to  the  value  of  2500  dollars  annually  manufactured, 
ft:  On  both  sides  of  Heaver  at  this  place,  keel  boat  build- 
ing is  carried  on  with  a  briskness  and  eflect,  unequalled 
in  the  western  country.  These  came  more  especially 
under  our  notice  at  this  time,  on  account   of  their  con 


cullies,  they  have  brought  their  establishments  to  their 
present  prosperous  condition,  and  every  good  and  con- 
siderate citizen  cannot  but  wish  them  ample  remunera- 
tion. 

Having  thus  given  a'general  though  brief  descrip- 
tion of  this  unparalleleil  scite  for  water  works,  and  the 
improvements  made  and  in  progress.  It  remains  to 
treat  its  capability  for  further  improvements  and  the  ad- 
vantages likely  to  result  from  their  completion. 

In  attempting  an  estimate  of  the  water  power  afforded 
by  the  falls  of  Beaver,  we  will  frequently  refer  to  the 
report  of  die  commissioners,  under  the  act  to  establish 
an  Armory  on  the  western  waters,  which  accompanied 
President  Monroe's  message  of  January  18,  1825.  1  do 
this  rather  because  it  is  a  public  document,  acceptable 
every  where,  the  truth  of  which  will  not  be  questioned 
— and  because  it  is  my  wish  to  present  a  matter  of  fact 
statement  on  which  the  public  may  safely  rely. 

The  whole  amount  of  fall  is  75  feet,  but  a  dam  of  8 
feet  at  the  head  of  the  falls;  would  give  us    a  head  and 


ncction  with  and  dependence  on  the   establishments  at    fall  of  65  feet.     See    page  36.     The  volume  of  water 


the  falls  for  the  most  of  the  materials  used  in  their  busi 
ness.  They  are  incidental  to,  and  growing  out  of  the 
employment  of  the  water  power,  at  that  place.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  boat  yards,  number  of  hands  and 
business  done  this  year. 
The  boat  yard  of  Mr.  Martin,  hands  employed 

5    business  done    $1837 


do  Mr.  Dougherty, 

do  Mr.  Garvin, 

do  Mr.  Davidson, 

do  Mr.  Hinds, 

do  Mr.  Boles, 


68  $21077 

Near  the  mouth  of  Beaver.with  its  abutments  &  piers 
based  on  a  solid  rock,  stands  the  Beaver  bridge  which,  as 
a  specimen  of  bridge  architecture  ,is  unrivalled  and  per- 
haps uneqalled  in  Pennsylvania,  as  to  the  beauty  and 
the  perfection  of  all  its  parts.  Cost,  22000  dollars — an- 
nual dividend  1199  dollars. 

Near  the  bridge  is  the  wind-mill  factory  of  Messrs. 
Penny  &  Purdy,  where  they  will  this  year,  with  the 
employment  of  from  8  to  10  bands,  build  wind  mills  to 
the  value  of  10,000  dollars 

At  the  point,  is  'Stone's  Harbor,'  one  of  the  safest  and 
best  on  the  Ohio.  This  is  the  principal  depot  for  trade 
passing  up  and  down  the  valley  of  Beaver,  and  to  and 
from  the  Wes^tern  Reserve,  &c,  in  the  state  of  Ohio. — 
The  proprietor,  Mr.  Stone,  is  extensively  and  prosper- 
ously engnged  in  the  warehousing  and  freighting  busi- 
ness. 

There  are  many  other  estabrushments  at  which  much 
business  is  done, such  as  stores,  smitheries,  tanneries, 
making  fire  brick,  which  though  important  to  the  place, 
and  giving  much  employment  to  the  laboring  classes, 
cannot  be  here  enumerated. 

HKCAPITULATION. 

Capital  Hands  annual  value  of 

invested        employed  manufactures 

At  Brighton, 

P.  8c  E.       unknown,  say     20     say 

New  Brighton,    §17,600 

Fallston,  78,046 

Sharon,  5,000 

Boat  building. 

Brewery, 

Windmill  factory. 

Bridge,  22,000 


20 
17 
128 
11 
63 
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123,396 
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A  slight  consideration  of  the  above  table  will  satisfy 
evei-y  one  of  the  importance  of  improving  the  advan- 
tages of  our  situation,  and  will  make  any  remarks  or  eu- 
logy on  the  enterprize,  spirit  and  perseverance  of  the 
individuals  concerned,  totally  unnecessary.  Suffice  it 
to  stiy,  that  through   many  discouragements  and  diffi- 


that  descends  these  falls,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  is  so  ample  as  not  to  need  being  estimated,  so  far 
does  it  exceed  the  quantity  that  will  ever  be  put  in  re- 
quisition. It  is  only  at  the  lowest  stages  of  the  water 
that  its  power  need  be  calculated.  For  this  purpose 
we  will  select  the  summer  ef  1822,  when  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  report  "the  river  was  lower  than  at  any 
former  period  within  recollection."  Page  57  "At  this 
period  there  was  flowing  through  the  channel  at  Pugh's 
(Fallston,)  85  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  the  volume  of 
the  river,  was  estimated  to  be  three  times  that  in  the 
canal."  Again,  page  59.  "The  volume  of  water  in  the 
canal  at  a  low  stage  in  ordinary  seasons  does  not  exceed 
one  eighth  of  the  whole  volume  of  the  river — and  the 
whole  quantity  supplied  by  the  river  at  its  lowest  stage, 
in  1822,  was  236  cubic  feet  per  second."  If  we  multi- 
ply 2S6  the  cubic  feet  by  65,  the  head  and  fall,  we  will 
have  the  whole  water  power  of  the  falls  expressed  by 
the  number  1534.  By  comparing  the  sentiments  in 
page  13,  with  those  of  41,  it  will  be  evident  that  66 
cubic  feet  per  second,  with  a  head  and  fall  of  16-6 
would  be  sufficient  to  drive  12  pair  of  5  feet  burrs — 
MuUipUing  these  numbers  by  each  other,  will  express 
the  power  by  the  number  1095.6.  And  if  this  last 
number  expresses  a  power  sufficient  to  drive  12  pair  of 
5  feet  burrs,  it  will  be  equally  evident  that  15340  the 
whole  power  would  be  sufficient  to  propel  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  eight  pair  of  such  burrs!  What  an  as- 
tonishing power  this,  to  be  concentrated  in  so  small  a 
space — and  yet  so  situated  as  that  the  whole  of  it  can 
be  so  conveniently  and  effectually  employed. 

The  whole  water  power  used  at  Fallston   is  85  cubic 
feet  per  second  with  a  head  and  fall  of  15  feet — equal 
to  one  twentieth  only  of  the  whole  power  at  its  minimum 
as  above.     But  we  have  shown  that  with  this   12th,  ar- 
ticles to  the  value  of  §80,000  are  annually  manufactured. 
If  then  the  whole  water  power  was  so  employed,  the  an- 
nual value  of  its  manufactures  would  be  nearone  million 
of  dollars.     But  we  have   seen  from  the    same  report 
that  at  "a  foui  stage  of  water    in    ordinary  season"  only 
one  eighth  of  the  water  of  Beaver  is  used  at  Fallston — 
16,000  I  this  would  more  than  double  all  the  foregoing  calcula- 
85,098  I  tions  and  admit  an  annual  manufacturing  to  the  value  of 
more  than  two  million  dollars.     The   latter  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  fair  average  estimate  when  we  consider  the 
almost  incalculable  power   of  the  stream  at  a  medium 
and  high  stage,  which  prevails  more  than  half  the  year. 
Need  we  remark  on  the  increased  prosperity   of  this 
county    with  such    an    amount  annually    retained   or 
brought  into  &  circulatedin  it?  But  this  is  not  all — the 
various  establishments  along  the  falls  now  gives  support 
to  a  population  of  about  800.     When  the  improvements 
are  completed,  at  the  same  rate,  the  population  would 
exceed  6000.     Our  farmers  need  not  be  told  the  advan- 
tages of  having  such  an  amount  of  population  depend- 
ent on  their  surplus  production  and   that  too  at  their 
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very  doors.  Tliey  cannot  hul  know  that  consumption, 
makes  demand,  and  demands  enhance  tlie  price.  We 
liave  heretofore  pursued  a  wronp;  policy.  Vie  have 
looked  abroad  fur  employment  and  a  market,  instead  of 
building  up  and  cherishing  those  establishments,  that 
would  secure  a  better  antl  more  permanent  one  at  home. 
We  have  acted  like  a  larnjer  who  on  a  good  {m  m  would 
work  days  works  all  round  the  country  for  his  daily 
bread,  instead  of  improving  his  own  ground  and  raising 
it  at  home.  The  agricultui'e  of  the  norlhern  half  of 
this  county  would  nutc  support  the  number  of  manufac- 
turers necessary  to  improve  all  our  manufacturing  re- 
.sources.     And  when  they  shall  be  thus  improved,  they 


the  original  tree  beating  this  delightful  fruit  was  sent 
to  the  laie  John  Bartram  by'tlit  eighth  Lord  Petre,  who 
died  in  1742;  the  tree  still  lives  in  a  thrifty  state,  and 
the  fruit  preserves  the  high  character  it  has  hitherto 
obtained.  Mr.  Carr  also  sent  a  pleasant  tasted  seedling 
Hear. 

Grapes.. — Several  sorts  raised  by  Jacob  S.  Wain, 
Esq.  from  foreign  stocks.  Isabella  Grape,  from  George 
Vaux,  Esq.  all  in  high  perfection.  The  Bland  Grape, 
Alexander  or  Tasker  Grapes,  fiom  others,  names  not 
known. 

The  variety  ol  Mppks,  was  great,  and  the  species  ex- 
cellent.    The  monslious  cat  heads,  a  variety  of  the  fall 


n  turn  will  supply-  the  wants  of  the  agriculturist;  and  on  Pippin,  attracted  particular  attention,  from  their  great 
account  of  the  great  superfority  of  water  over  steam  size;  several  of  them  weighed  a  pound  each.  The  gen- 
power  vvill  be  able  successfully  to  compete  with,  and  j  uine  fall  Pippin  was  nearly  as  large  and  very  beautiful; 
even  under  sell  the  manufacturers  of  Pittsburg  in  their  i  these  were  sent  by  several  persons;  those  of  Dr.  Spence 
own  market  and  in  the  markets  of  the  South  and  West,  i  were  particularly  noticed.  The  Bellflowers  of  Mr.  Carr 
And  the  tinie  will  come  when  in   the  markets  of  oth-  j  were  also  large  and  fine.      The  Hay's  Apples,  from  Mr. 

er  nations  the   manufactures  of  the  Fulls  of  Beaver  will  }  M'Arann,  were  a  good  sample  of  that  excellent  fruit. 

occupy  a  conspicuous  situation.     A  time  when  the  pro-  j  The  Ashmore  Apple,  from  James  E.  Mifflin,  nursery- 
fits  of  an  export  trade,  will  flow   back   into  the   laps  of   man,  Wrightsville,  York  county.  Pa.  was  greatly  prais- 


the  people  who  shall  have    been  wise   enou^ 

prove  the  advantage  with  which  a  kind  Providence  has 

blessed  us. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  such  advantages  shall  remain 
much  longer  so  partially  improved?  Can  it  be  that  an 
enlightened  Pennsylvania  Legislature  shall  any  longer 
delay  to  improve  the  navigation  of  this  important  sec- 
tion of  her  territoiy' 

When  by  a  single  operation  of  erecting  dams  and 
locks?  not  more  expensive  than  5  or  6  miles  of  common 
canal,  she  will  open  a  water  communication  of  at  least 


ed;  they  came  from  the  original  tree  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  John  Ashmore,  of  Broad  Creek,  Hartford  county, 
Maryland;  colour,  deep  lively  red,  streaked;  taste, 
slightly  but  pleasantly  acid,  flesh  tender,  above  the 
coiTimon  size;  besides  being  a  very  excellent  desert  and 
culinary  Apple,  it  is  valuable  for  drying  and  keeping 
until  mid-winter.  Numerous  and  excellent  as  the  vari- 
etiesof  our  Apples  arc,  the  Ashmore  Apple  promises  to 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  stock,  combining  a  beauti- 
ful exterior  and  excellent  quality. 

The  Y'ellow  Egg  Plums  of  Mr.  M.Lawrence,  of  Penn 


50  miles  into  the  interior  of  the  best  agricultural  dis-  township,  which  were  first  shown  at  the  preceding  re- 
trict  in  western  Penns)  Ivania  and  Ohio,  and  at  the  same  '  gular  meeting  of  the  Society  were  again  produced; 
time  build  up  a  manufacturing  interest,  the  amount  and  i  they  were  large  and  brilliantly  yellow,  and  would  have 
value  of  which  will  be  incalculable.  j  done   credit  to  Albany.     l)r.   Mease  sent  blue   Prune 

The  foiegoing  facts  collected  on  the  spot  and  the  ac-  '  I'Hims,  of  good  flavour,  and  Mr.  Smith,  excellent  Butter 
companying  remarks  are  respectfully  submitted  to  the  I  Pears, 
public  with  a  hope  that  our  attention,lhat  our  legislative,        ^'f-  Copia,  of  Pine  street,  sent  Quinces,  Butter  Pears, 

and  of  manuf^iCturing  capitalists    abroad  may   be    so  di- I  3"d  late  Pears,  the  growth  of  the  same  tree a  Quince! 

rectedtoour  unemployed  resources   in  these  respects    The  Butler  Pears  weighed  nearly  a  pound;  last  year 
as  to  secure  their  ultimate  improvement  to  the  extent  '  they  weighed  2  lb.  6  oz.  in  the  presence  of  several  per- 
of  their  capability,  and  add  another  item  to  the  account  '  sons, 
of  our  individual  and  national  prosperity  and  indepen-        Culinary  Vegetables. — By  Mr.  Engleman — immensely 


Beaver  Rep. 


Yours  respectfully, 

J.   POLLOCK. 

Assistant  Marshal. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  held  a  spe- 
cial meeting  on  Wednesd.iy,  29th  Sept.,  at  the  Wash- 
ington Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  to  the  mem- 
bers and  their  friends  the  Fruits  of  the  season,  the 
growth  of  our  city  and  vicinity.  The  notice  was  short, 
but  the  collection  brought  to  the  room  was  extensive, 
and  gave  great  satisfaction. 

Charles  Chauncey,  Esq.  sent  several  Lemons  of  a 
very  large  size  and  flavour,  raised  by  himself;  Pound 
Pears,  very  large  Apples,  and  the  Lady  Apples  (pomme 
d'api.) 

The  collection  o( Peaches  was  truly  grand.  Mr.  Bates 
of  Camden,  New  Jersey,  the  well  known  extensive  and 
successful  cultivator  of  fruit,  sent  a  quantity  of  his  fine 
white  free  stone  Peaches  (.seedling),  in  high  order,  ten- 
der and  luscious;  and  Rodman's  Clmg.  Heath  Peaches, 
from  Mr.  George  Pepper.  Do.  for  preserving,  by  Mr. 
M'Arran.  Several  other  parcels  from  different  persons 
not  known.  Mr.  Ered.  Fox,  of  Kensington,  and  Mr. 
Jacob  Pierce  of  Philadelphia,  sent  parcels  of  their  free- 
stone Peaches,  which  were  much  and  deservedly  admi- 
red. The  last  were  raised  in  the  garden  of  the  Friends 
School,  south  4th  st. 

Pears. — Coyenne  Gris,  from  Mr.  Maupay.  The  fa- 
vorite Seckel  Pear,  from  Mr.  M'Aran.n,  Mr.  Pepper, 
and  from  several  others.  The  Petre  Pear,  by  Mr.  Carr; 


large  hard  head  Cabbages,  strings  of  very  large  Onions, 
very  fine  red  and  white  Celery,  large  Salsafy,  a  foot  or 
more  long.  By  Mr.  Barlow— Egg  Plants,  which  were 
weighed  and  found  to  balance  9  lbs.  2  oz.  Do.  by  Mrs. 
M'Mahon,  one  weighed  U  lbs.  2  oz.  Several  more  were 
nearly  of  the  same  bulk. 

JI/e/o«s.— Water  and  Nutmegs,  from  Mr.  Bates  of 
Camden,  N.  J.  The  Water  Melons  were  truly  excel- 
lent, and  a  brilliant  red  colour.  They  appeared  to  be 
of  a  new  sort  being  very  tender  and  peculiarly  sweet. 

Sweet  Potatoes,  from  different  persons.  Those  of  Mr 
Bates  were  so  large  and  handsome  as  to  strike  all  ob- 
servers, and  call  forth  the  praises  of  the  practical  gar- 
deners present.  " 

Quinces  were  sent  by  Mr.  Collins,  of  Haddonfield,  N 
J.  fair  and  free  from  knots. 

The  tables  were  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  elegant 
trees  and  shrubs  in  pots  and  tubs,  and  with  a  tasteful 
display  of  cut  flowers,  among  which  the  superb  Dahlias 
of  Professor  Gibson  were  conspicuous.  Mr.  Carr  also 
exhibited  specimens  of  that  singular  flower,  the  Aristo 
lochia  Labiosa,  from  Brazil. 


There  was  brought  to  the  office  last  week  a  Peach 
which  for  sfcc.  beauty,  and  deliciousness,  has  been  rarelv 
surpased.  It  was  of  golden  yellow;  measured  10  inch- 
es  round;  natural  fruit,  and  grew  on  the  farm  of  Jesse 
Owen  New  Garden,  to  whose  politeness  we  were  in- 
debted  for  it. 

We  can  raise  as  fine  Peaches  in  Chester  county  as  in 
Jersey,  with  a  httle  care;  and  why  should  we  not' 
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James  'Marshall,  Thomas  Olive  and  Edward  Lujf- 
Jrrival  and  death  of,  and  testimonies  eoncernmg  Robert 
and  Jane  Utven—.i  Meeting  House  buill  at  Burlington 
-  death  of  John  Hkien- Yearly  Meeting  agreed  to  be 
held  alternatetv  at  Burlington  and  fhiladelp  na—Care 
to  prevent  strong  liijuors  being  sold  to  the  Indians,  and 
means  used  fur  their  instruction— .Hrriva I  of  many 
Friends  from  Germany  and  Holland- Death  of  thns- 
iovher  Taylor— Arrival  of  Rowland  FJlis  and  settlement 
of  others  from  IVaks-Two  letters  from  Wm.  Pennto 

rWsf/FHends  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  PMIa.  liav- 
inir  had  llie  buil.ling  of  a  meeting  house  in  the  city,  un- 
der consiJeration  for  two  years  past,  ,t  was  not  fully 
conclrded  on  till  this  year,  when  at  a  Quarterly  Meet- 
inff  held  in  the  sixth  month,  it  was  agreed  that  one 
should  be  built  at  the  center,  being  the  middle  between 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill;  the  building  to  be  of  brick, 
and  its  dimensions  sixty  feet  long  and  forty  broad;  but 
for  some  reasons  these  were  the  next  ye»r  altered  to 
fiftv  feet  long  and  fortv-six  wide;  o(  which  dimensions 
the  house  was  ordered  to  be  built  with  f''  «Pe<l'- 
tion,and  was  accordingly  in  some  Ume  finished  fit  to  meet 
in  ■!nd  m-etings  were  there  held  till  the  Bank  Meeting 
House  was  built.  This  Quarterly  Meeting  was  now 
composed  of  divers  particular  Meetings  consisting  of 
the  Friends  of  Taconey  or  Oxford,  Poctquesmg,  the 
■Welsh  Friends,  and  those  nigh  tlie  city  on  the  other 
side  of  Schuylkill,  together  with  Friends  of  the  Meet- 
ineof  Philadelphia;  and  in  a  few  years  the  Friends  ot 
Plymouth,    Byberry   and  Dublin    or   Ab.ngtoii  joined 

Tiiis  vear,  James  Martin,  a  worthy  public  Friend  from 
England,  came  on  a  religious  visit  to  the  Meetings  in 
these  Provinces,  and  others  on  the  continent,  who  staid 
several  years  in  the  country,  and  whose  diligent  labours 
of  love  were  well  received.  ,  ,    ^    ■     .. 

[1685  1  Ihomas  Olive  and  Kdward  Luffe.in  the  year 
1685,  visited  the  Meetings  of  their.brethren  in  Maryland 
,on  truth's  account.  .,,,,11,, 

In  the  same  year  died,  from  among  the  Welsh  sel- 
lers of  Pennsylvania,  soon  after  their  landing  in  the  low- 
er counties,  a  distinguished  antient  couple,  of  whom 
John  Humphreys  of  Haverford,  left  a  memorial  to  the 
following  effect.  <•  „  , 

"Robirt  Owen  and  Jane  his  wife,  late  of  DoleyseiTe, 
^ear  Dolgelly  in  Merionethshire  in  North  Wales,  to  my 
knowledge  first  opened  a  door  for  the  reformat.an  of 
VeTgTon  in  the  cotlnty  where  they  lived  after  the  civil 
wars  between  king  and  Parliament  began.  A  seal  was 
opened,  a  trumpet  was  sounded,  and  there  was  a  great 
ealherinr  and  calling  out  of  the  steeple  houses  and 
from  prifsts  and  prelates  and  the  rudiments  of  flesh  and 
blood;  indeed,  glorious  was  that  day,  and  many  there 
were,  who  Nehemiah  like,  nor  enjoyment  nor  prefer- 
pient  would  avail  them,  whilst  they  heard  and  beheld 
ihe  ruined  walls  of  Jerusalem  lying  waste,  and  he  house 
of  God  become  the  habitation  of  foxes  and  owls.  Many 
endeavored  with  all  their  might  to  repair  the  waste  pla- 
ces, and  desolation  of  generations;  but  they  met  with 
preat  oppositions  from  some  who  envied  the  prosperity 
of  Sion.     Being  obliged  as  it  were  to  work  w_ith  one 


the  Welsh  coast;  at  this  juncture  the  King  came  in,  and 
many  were  sent  to  prison,  where  they  remained  till  the 
Act  of  Oblivion  to  those  who  would  take  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy,  was  passed;  but  he  could  not 
for  conscience  sake  take  those  oaths,  and  chose  rather 
to  suffer  adversity.  He  endured  several  years  intiprison- 


ment,  aim  LutJh.  ».i*c  aj..^ ^  "•   --—  p--       ./   -  i   l 

his  wife  (though  she  was  mother  of  nine  sons,  and  her 
nearest  re'ations  were  such  as  then  bore  the  chiefest 
sway  in  the  whole  country,  and  who  tried  to  persuade 
her  husband  to  pity  his  children  and  save  his  estate)  en- 
couraged him  in  all  his  exercises.  They  had  kept  their 
house  open  for  the  meetings  of  Friends,  through  the 
hottest  persecution;  but  at  length  both  came  over  to 
America,  and  both  died  in  tlie  territories  of  Pennsylva- 
nia in  the  fifth  month,  1686,  within  five  days  of  each 
"ihe"  JOHN  HUMPHREY." 

To  the  foregoing  testimony,  may  be  here  added,  that 
of  Uowland  Ellis,  upon  the  same  occasion. 

"When  I  think  of  former  times,  and  days  that  are 
over  and  gone,  wherein  the  Lord  hath  visited  a  remnant 
by  the  gathering  hand  of  his  power  in  the  land  of  our 
nativity  to  wait  for  the  renewing  of  his  love,  from  one 
meeting  to  another,  to  our  great  refreshment  and  daily 
encouragement;  to  our  rejoicing  through  many  trials 
within  and  without.  The  Lord  whom  we  waited  for, 
hath  been  the  strength  of  his  people,  in  this  our  age 
and  generation,  as  it  hath  been  in  all  other  ages  past. 
So  the  remembrance  of  those  days  and  times,  and  the 
m-ar  fellowship  that  was  between  the  little  remnant  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  is  at  present  brought  to  my 
view  though  most  of  the  antients  that  bore  tlie  heat  ot 
the  diy  are  now  removed;  yet  methinks  their  names 
and  worthy  acts  should  bo  had  in  remembrance,  that 
the  fenerations  to  come  may  see  and  understand  by 
what  instruments  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  carry  on  his 
work  by  making  a  clear  discovery  of  the  good  old  way. 
once  lost  in  the  night  of  apostacy.  Among  whom,  con- 
cerning  my  dear  friends  Robert  Owen  and  Jane  his 
wife  As  to  the  outward  man's  qualification  and  en- 
ioyments  of  this  world,  I  will  take  my  liberty  to  say 
a  little  tho'  we  ai-e  not  to  set  the  praise  of  that  gilt  in 
man  or  wom.n  which  perisheth;  but  yet  »s  they  made 
choice  of  the  better  and  more  durable  substance,  their 
names  shall  be  had  in  remembrance;  he  had  by  his  fa. 
ther  a  competent  Inheritance,  of  the  rank  next  Justices 
of  Peace,  descended  of  a  very  antient  family,  according 
to  the  world's  account,  of  the  greatest  in  those  parls.-- 
In  all  his  time,  he  had  the  right  hand  among  his  neigh- 
bours of  the  same  rank,  was  brought  up  a  scholar,  and 
quick  and  sharp  in  apprehension;  and  whatsoever  he 
took  in  hand  he  commonly  did  it  with  all  his  mightj  Ive 
was  zealously  devoted  to  religion,  and  a  great  searcher 
(as  the  wise  merchant  that  is  spoken,  of.)  for  the  pre. 
cious  pearl.  He  among  the  first  in  our  parts  found  the 
signs  and  symptoms  thereof;  he  followed  and  found  it 
and  sold  all  to  purchase  the  same.  In  the  year  1660  at 
kino-  Charles  the  second's  coming  to  his  crown,  a  time 
in  state  affairs  of  great  alteration  and  confusion  m  na- 
tional worship,  about  which  time  the  tiuth  in  a  more 
eminent  manner  was  made  knswn  unto  many  in  ouF 
narts  that  were  seekers  thereof,  and  several  gave  obe- 
dience unto  it.  And  he  was  a  man  well  accounted  of 
in  Oliver  Cromwell's  time,  for  then  or  soon  after  he  was 
taken  notice  of  as  a  fit  person  to  be  entrusted  by  the 
government  then  in  being,  to  public  places  which  he 
discharged  faithfully;  and  also  when  the  said  alteration 
came  he  cleared  himself,  that  he  did  nothing  contrary 
(o  orders  tho'  he  was  beset  by  a  strong  party  who  sought 


^f  Sion.     Being  obliged  as  it  were  .0  work  w.th  one  ^^  °~-  ^^  ^^.^^  esta,;;  at  which  time  the  Lord  was 

hand,  and  to  hold  the  weapon  with  the  o'l'^"-;  °/?^'™  I'  ^  '^  ™J<i  ,„  discover  unto  him  the  way  of  truth,  in  a  more 

they  were  worthy  to  be  accounted  ='""'"f  '^^J^"'""  Se  manner,  and  indeed  in  a  very  acceptable  time, 

yeformersof  those  days.     Their  houses  were  open  to  all  ^jrP;^'^*^^^^  .^j  fi^e  years  close  imprisonment,  for  not 

honest  enquirers,  and  large   meetings  there  were,  so  ^^1'^" J^^i^^'^^^^  „f  allegiance  and  supremacy,  at  the 

that  their  houses  could  not  contain  them,  but  they  were  ^1^^^  *'^^  J^^^^  °^  \,erionethshire  in'  North  Wales, 

sometimes  obliged  to  meet  out  of  dooi-s  unde    shady  °^^  "J^^^/f  Jj,  „f  his  dwelling  house,  where  he  was 

trees.  In  the  time  of  ^^e  Co«m<Heeo/&toaf^ei  C  om-  ^.th . n  a^                          .       ^,^^  ^^.^  ^.^^.  ,„j  .j  ^^^  ^„ 

well's  death,  Robert  had  a  commission  to  be  Captain  ot  noi  peiunucu       s              & 
Militia  and  Governor  of  Beaumaris,  a  sea  port  town  on 
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be  obsciveil,  that  he  who  had  the  greatest  hand  in  pro- 
secuting- him  was  visited  with  sickness,  in  which  time 
remorse  oT conscience  seized  so  iiard  upon  him,  Uiat  he 
could  find  neither  rest  nor  ease  until  he  sent  a  special 
messenger  to  release  him.  And  conccrninjf  his  wife  Jane 
Owen,  she  was  daughter  of  a  Justice  of  Peace,  a  man 
of  great  integrity  in  his  time,  exceeding  most  of  his  rank; 
and  she  was  a  woman  rarely  endued  with  many  natural 
gifts;  to  her  husband  in  his  exercise  a  meet  help;  in  her 
deportment  solid  and  stayed,  not  given  to  many  words; 
and  in  all  their  exercises  together  fur  the  truth's  sake, 
they  did  not  shrink  nor  give  way  for  fear  or  flattery. — 
Their  house  and  hearts  were  open  unto  all  on  truth's 
account;  they  received  meetings  for  many  years,  until 
they  departed  the  land  of  their  nativily;  they  were  ser- 
viceable in  their  places,  and  much  beloved  in  iheir 
country;  so  after  they  bore  their  share  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  and  saw  trutli  coming  up  in  good  dominion,  they 
came  to  be  inclined  for  Pennsylvania;  and  in  the  fifth 
month  1584,  parted  with  their  naiive  land  in  their  old 
age,  and  came  into  this  province,  where  they  ended 
their  days,  and  were  buried  within  a  few  days  one  of 
another,  in  the  fifth  month,  1685. 

KOWLAND  ELLIS." 
The  Friends  at  Burlington,  having  for  a  considerable 
time  past,  had  it  under  consideration  to  build  a  meeting 
house  in  this  year,  erected  a  large  and  commodiousone, 
of  which  Samuel  Jennings,  Thos.  Budd,  John  Gosling, 
Richard  Grej',  William  Brightwen,  and  Thomas  Gar- 
diner, were  six  of  the  principal  promoters  and  contri- 
butors to. 

About  this  time  died  John  Skein,  near  two  years  Go- 
vernor of  West  Jersey.  He  was  not  only  a  serviceable 
man  in  the  government,  but  an  exemplary  useful  mem- 
ber in  the  religious  society  of  his  brethren,  the  Quak- 
ers; and  had  an  edifying  public  testimony,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  which  he  was  very  tender.  He  had  been  a  con- 
siderable sufferer  for  the  testimony  of  truth,  before  he 
left  Scotland,  and  distinguished  himself  in  its  cause.* 

The  general  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  which  four 
years  past  had  been  held  successively  at  Burlington, 
having  at  a  meeting  in  1683,  been  agreed  upon  to  be 
thereafter  held  alternately  one  year  at  Burlington,  the 
other  at  Philadelpliia;f  the  time  now  being  come  in 
which  I'hiladclphia  was  to  take  its  turn,  the  first  Yearly 
Meeting  there  held,  began  on  the  15th  of  the  Tth  mo. 
this  year,  in  which  many  Friends  from  East  and  West 
Jersey  signified  their  unity  in  the  present  e~tablishment 
of  one  Yeaily  Meeting,  to  be  held  for  the  three  provin- 
ces.    In  this  meeting  also,  by  the  general  consent  of 


visits,  were  of  the  number  of  those  that  had  Meetings 
among  them;  and  William  Ptnn,  Samuel  Jennings, 
Thomas  Olive  and  divers  others  among  the  new  set- 
tlers themselves,  as  well  as  many  since,  laboured  from 
time  to  time,  to  inculcate  the  benefit  of  a  Christian  life 
into  them.  In  this  year,  a  committee  of  Friends  were 
appointed  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Burlington,  to 
pay  the  Indians  thereabouts  a  religious  visit,  and  to  have 
a  lueeting  among  them;  and  time  and  place  being  ap- 
pointed, many  of  the  Indians  met,  and  quietly  heard 
what  was  said,  but  it  seemed  without  much  lasting  ef- 
fect, as  has  hitherto  been  mostly  the  case  with  all  endea- 
ours  ef  that  kind.* 

About  the  year  1686  arrived  many  friends  and  others 
from  Holland  and  Germany,  in  Pennsylvania,  who  fix- 
ing among  their  friends,  six  miles  to  the  Northward  of 
Philadelphia,  contributed  to  the  further  settlement  of 
the  Town  called  Germantown,  which  had  been  begun 
in  1682.  Some  of  those  that  now  came,  in  a  little  time 
after  their  arrival,  having  suffered  considerably  by  fire 
were  assisted  by  the  Friends  in  Philadelphia  city  and 
county,  and  otherwise  visited  and  encouraged  by  seve- 
ral particulars  among  them. 

In  this  5'ear  died  Christopher  Taylor  of  Pennsylvania 
He  was  a  diligent  and  faithful  minister  among  the 
Brethren  the  Quakers;  in  the  exercise  of  his  gitt,  he 
was  clear,  solid,  and  lively;  in  prayer,  solemn,  reverent 
and  weighty;  and  in  his  general  deportment,  meek  and 
humble.  He  w.as  a  considerable  settler  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; and  for  his  many  services  the  few  years  he  lived 
there,  seems  to  have  been  valued  among  them  as  one  of 
the  best  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

Some  account  has  already  been  given  that  among 
the  first  purchasers  of  land  in  Pennsylvania,  wasa  consi- 
derable number  from  among  the  Welsh,  many  of  whom 
arrived  with  some  of  the  first  that  come  to  seltle  there; 
:»nd  others  that  did  not  then  remove,  sent  persons  in 
their  room,  to  lake  up  land  and  make  improvements  for 
them.  Among  these,  was  Rowland  Elhs  a  man  ol  note 
mentioned  before,  who  lived  nt  a  place  called  Brin- 
Mawr  near  Dolbgclly  in  the  county  of  Merioneth  in 
North  Wales:  In  the  year  1682  he  sent  over  Thomas 
Owen  and  his  family  to  make  a  settlement,  and 
being  now  inclined  to  see  the  country  himself;  before  he 
removed  his  family  from  their  native  soil,  took  his  pas- 
sage in  a  British  ship  which  sailed  from  MiliordHaven 
the  16th  of  the  8th  mo.  this  year.  He  brought  with 
hiin  his  eldest  son  Rowland,  then  a  lad,  and  having  a 
long  and  tedious  passage,  in  which  they  touched  at 
Ba'rbadues   did  not   arrive  till  about  twenty-four  weeks 


Friends,  some  additional  measures  were  fallen  upon  to  I  from  the  time  of  their  sailing.     There  were  -ibout  one 


keep  all  persons  that  went  under  the  name  of  Quakers 
from  being  in  any  respect  conct  rned  in  selling  rum  to 
the  Indians.  This  was  the  very  early  care  of  the  first 
settlers  in  both  pi-ovinces.  With  respect  to  the  mea- 
sures taken  to  acquaint  them  with  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  tliere  is  sufficient  reason  to  conclude,  that 
many  well  concerned  Friends  were  frequently  enjjagcd 
to  discout-se  tiiem  in  particular,  as  well  as  to  visit  com- 
panies of  them  together,  and  have  meetings  among 
them,  what  was  paid  beiny  by  interpreters  explained  to 
such  of  them  as  could  not  understand  English;  they  had 
sometimes  seemed  to  be  tender,  and  particulars  among 
them  would  profess  some  convincemeiit  and  i-eforma- 
tiun,  but  their  passions  and  appetites  generally  prevail- 
ing, their  convictions  were  commonly  not  of  longstand- 
ing. John  Hayton,  James  Martin,  and  several  other 
Friends  from  Europe,  who  came  here  early  on  religious 


•See  the  Collection  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people  call- 
ed Quakers  by  Joseph  Besse,  A'^ol.  2.  pa.  503,  508,  509 
512,  514,  516,  517,  519,  524,  528,  533. 

-j-  It  was  first  intended  to  consist  of  Friends,  North- 
ward as  far  as  New  England,  and  Southward  as  far  as 
Carolina,  and  Maryland  sent  Representatives  fur  some 
time, but  it  being  inconvenient  to  them  to  come  so  far, 
that  part  dropped,  and  the  Yearly  Meeting  continued  to 
consist  of  Friends  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsvlvania  only. 


hundred  Welsh  passengers  on  board,  all  from  the  same 
place  with  him.  Many  died  for  want  of  necessary  pro- 
visions before  they  arrived,  and  others  after  Irom  the 
remaining  effects  of  their  sufferings,  and  some  that  sur- 
vived, never  recovered  their  foi-mer  strength,  they  hav- 
ingstayedat  Barbadoes  near  six  weeks,  the  kind  and 
friendly  entertainment  that  those  called  Quakers,  and 
others  there  gave  them,  contributed  much  to  recruit 
such  as  were  languishing;  without  this  in  all  probability 
many  mote  had  died.  Being  arrived  at  their  intended 
porti  they  hastened  to  tht-ir  respective  settlements.  The 
said  Rowlaiul  Ellis  after  about  nine  months  stay  in  the 
country,  in  which  time  he  had  laid  a  foundation  towards 
such  improvements,  as  were  necessary  to  accommodate 
the  Family,  he  intended  to  bring  over,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose leaving  his  young  son  with  his  uncle  John  Hum- 
phrey, returned  the  next  spring  to  his  native  country, 
where  for  the  present  we  may  leave  him  in  order  to 
pursue  what  comes  next  in  course  of  time. 


*The  labours  of  the  Presbyterian  Missionaries,  among 
those  Indians  about  Cranberry  Brook  in  East  Jersey, 
seemed  for  a  while  to  have  a  promising  effect  on  their 
Morals.  But  a  little  time  ihay  probably  have  convinced 
them,  that  their  endeavours,  however  commendable, 
have  not  been  attended  with  much  unusual  success, 
when  the  duration  of  it  is  considered. 
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[Octobeh 


Mr.  Eiiitor:— In  pui'suance  of  an  order  passed  hy 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Cincinnati,  Columb'a  anil 
Wooster  Turnpike  Company,  we  send  to  you  lor  publi- 
cation, tlie  following  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

FRANCIS   CARR, 
President  of  the  C.  C-  &.  W.  Turnpike  Company. 
Saml.  VV.  Davies,  Secretary. 

Bank  of  the  U.  States.Ausf,  27, 1830. 
Sir — I  have  been  this  day  instructed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  present  to  you  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  as  a 
contribution  on  their  part  towards  the  cons'.ruction  of 
the  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  and  Wooster  Turnpike.  Of 
this  sum  they  request  your  acceptance  not  merely  as  an 
evidence  of  Iheir  interest  in  the  general  advancement 
of  your  state,  with  which  the  prosperity  of  the  liank  is 
intimately  connected,  but  also  of  their  willingness  to 
share  with  their  fellow  citizens,  resident  in  the  more 
immediate  vicinity  of  this  road,  the  burden  of  an  im- 
provement for  their  common  benefit.  They  offer  it 
with  more  cheerfulness,  because  the  respectable  cha- 
racter of  the  company  over  which  you  preside,  satisfies 
them  that  it  will  be  faithfully  and  judiciously  employ- 
ed. With  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  enter- 
prise, I  remain 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

N.   BIDDLE,   President. 
Francis  Carr,  Esq.  President  &.c. 
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Public  Educalion.~\\c  have  been  several  times  asked 
by  citizens  of  other  states,  what  means  were  provided 
in  Pennsylvania  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  This  op 
poitunity  is  embraced  briefly  to  reply  to  the  question 
The  Constitution  declares  that  "the  hi^'islalurt  shall  as 
soon  as  convenient  may  be,  provide  by  law,  for  the 
establishment  of  schools  in  suck  Manner  that  the  pour 
may  be  taught  gratis."  Under  this  injunction  means 
have  been  provided  in  nearly  all  the  counties  of  the 
state,  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  indigent  pa- 
rents. They  are  sent  to  the  most  convenient  schools  of 
the  neighborhoods  in  which  they  respectively  reside  and 
the  expense  is  paid  by  the  CountyCommissioners.  In  the 
city  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  which  constitutes  the 
first  School  District  of  PennsylvaNia,  the  Lancasterian 
system  has  been  introduced  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren described  in  the  Constitution.  During  twelve 
years  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  pupils  have  been 
taught  in  these  Seminaries,  and  the  best  results  have 
rewarded  the  community  for  its  application  of  funds  to 
so  good  a  purpose.  These  Schools  are  superintended 
by  gentlemen  who  serve  without  compensation.  The 
Teachers  are  well  qualified  for  their  duties,  are  liberal- 
ly paid,  and  derive  their  offices  from  the  Directors. 

Several  valuable  manuscripts  have  been  obligingly 
furnished  us  for  insertion  from  the  Archives  of  the  His. 
torical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  by  its  Publishing  Com- 
mittee. Three  letters  selected  from  the  mass  together 
with  the  resolution  authorizing  the  transfer,  are  in  the 
beginning  of  our  first  form.  The  two  last,  in  order,  re- 
late to  the  reduction  of  Fort  Du  Quesne  in  ir58,  and 
present  a  pretty  striking  view  of  the  destitute  condition 
of  the   American  troops  while  figliting  the  battles  of 


En-land.  The  first  epistle,  though  written  with  a 
warmth  excited  by  personal  feelings,  is,  no  doubt,  a 
faithful  description  of  the  conduct  of  tlie  individual  to 
whom  it  refers.  To  the  ductility  and  arts  of  Governor 
Keith,  Proud  and  Ebeling  in  their  respective  histories, 
bear  the  most  ample  testimony.  Mr.  Gordon  who  relies 
very  much  upon  the  Historical  Review  ascribed  to  Dr. 
Franklin,  is  the  apologist  of  Keitli,  and  represents  him 
as  actuated  by  the  most  patriotic  motives  in  his  disre- 
gard of  the  Proprietary  instructions.  But  though  ad- 
verse to  James  Logan  and  the  Proprietary,  and  siding 
with  their  antagonists,  Loyd  and  Keith,  Gordon  cannot 
avoid  the  admission  that  he  was  artful  in  his  efl^orts  to 
obtain  popularity.  The  conduct  of  Keith,  is,  in  many 
respects,  certainly  indefensible.  He  may  be  justly  ac- 
cused of  sycophancy  towards  the  people — of  treachery 
towards  the  Penns— and  of  meanness  in  his  controversy 
with  Logan.  A  narrative  of  his  administration  written 
in  1726,  most  probably  by  Andrew  Hamilton,  and  pub- 
lished with  some  prefatory  remarks  in  the  last  half- 
volume  of  the  Historical  Society's  Memoirs,  confirms 
the  unfavourable  view  taken  of  his  character. 

The  desire  manifested  on  the  part  of  many  engaged 
in  commercial  traffick  to  know  something  about  the  re- 
cent statute  of  this  Commonwealth,  graduating  duties 
on  the  sales  of  foreign  merchandise,  induces  us  to  trans- 
fer to  our  columes  the  legal  opinion  given  by  Mr.  Bin- 
ney  and  Mr.  Chauncey  of  its  constitutionahty  and  con- 
struction. Judge  King's  opinion  which  precedes  it, 
decides  a  question  important  to  landlords.  Though 
/«Tma/aa'e.  as  the  lawyers  say,  the  judgment  may  be 
deemed  a  paradox,  a  moment's  reflection  is  sufficient  to 
show  the  justice  of  the  decision.  No  good  reason  can 
be  imagined  why  the  day  upon  which  possession  is  de- 
livered to  a  tenant,  should  be  excluded  from  considera- 
tion in  computing  the  term.  The  rent  must  conse- 
quently be  due  and  claimable  by  suit  or  distress  that 
day  three  months,  unless  the  tenant  be  entitled  to  both 
as  a  part  of  the  period,  for  the  expiration  of  the  quarter 

I  is  complete  at  12  o'clock,  on  the  previous  night.  This 
however    is  a  rigid  principle,  claiming  no  affinity  to  the 

I  liberal  notions  which,  according  to  Blackstone,  were 
entertained  of  yore  by  the   English.     They,   it  would 

j  seem,  regarded  indulgence  as  a  legal  right,  and  the  ne- 
cessity  of  punctual  compliance  with  any  duty,  an  inva- 
sion of  legitimate  constitutional  liberty.  In  speaking 
of  the  quarto  die  post  or  allowance  of  three  days'  grace 
in  cases  of  summons,  he  says,  'our  sturdy  ancestors 
heLI  it  beneath  the  condition  of  a  freeman  to  appear,or 
do  any  other  act,  at  the preciset  ime  appointed.' 

We  have  not  room  this  week  for  an  account  of  the 
military  parade  on  Monday  last  in  commemoration  of 
the  French  Revolution — nor  of  the  celebration  of  that 
event  by  the  citizens  of  France  at  a  public  dinner  on 
Thursday — both  will  be  attended  to  next  week. 

Printed  every  SAIURllAY  JMORNING  liy  'WILLIAM  F 
GEDDES,  No.  SOLucnst  Su-eet.  Plilla.le]|.hia;  where,  and  at 
the  PUBLICATION  OFFICE,  IN  FRANKLIN  PLACE,  lecond 
door  tack  of  the  Post  Oflice,  (ijacli  looro)  subscriptions  will  he 
ihanlifully  received.  Price  FIVE  DOLLARS  per  annum,  payable 
annually  by  subscribers  residing  in  or  near  the  cily,  or  wher 
there  is  au  .igent.     Oilier  subscribers  pay  in  advance. 
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PROVINCE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

[COSTINDED    rilOM    PAGE    239.] 

>h  [1689  ]  William  Penn  at  difterent  times  in  the  year, 
sent  the  following  letters  to  his  friends  in  Pennsylvania. 
'•My  dear  Friends  and  Brethren. 

"If  it  be  with  you,  as  I  can  say  it  is  with  me, 
ill  the  presence  of  God,  then  are  we  one  in  him;  for 
neither  length  of  days,  nor  distance  of  place,  nor  all  the 
many  waters  between  ii's,  can  separate  my  heart  and  af- 
fections from  you;  but  my  love,  yea  the  love  of  God 
my  Father&  your  Father  abounds  towards  you.with  en- 
deared salutations  to  you  all,  &  a  holy  kiss  in  Christ;  & 
for  you  and  the  blessing  of  you  &  yours  with  grace,  peace 
&  prosperity,  are  my  knees  bowed,  to  the  God  of  all  our 
mercies  an<l  preservations,  that  a  holy  blameless  people, 
without  guile  and  wrath,  brawling  and  selfishntss,  you 
may  be  made  and  kept  in  all  thinss;  that  God  may  spread 
his  great  name  over  you,  and  make  a  wall  of  defence 
about  you,  and  create  a  glory  upon  the  same  to  your 
unspeakable  joy,  and  the  renown  of  his  own  great  pow- 
er, for  this  mine  eyes  liave  beheld  under  the  sun,  tliut 
all  is  vanity  in  comparison  of  him,  and  that  happy  and 
blessed  is  that  people,  whose  God  is  the  Lord;  for  the 
nation  or  province  upon  the  Earth,  that  will  not  rever- 
ence him,  and  call  in  righteousness  upon  him,  and  in 
all  their  undertakings  liave  his  glory  first  in  tlieir  eyes, 
shall  be  cut  off.  He  will  vex,  visit,  and  trouble  that 
people,  that  they  may  know  he  ruleth  in  the  kingdoms 
of  men.  Wherefore  the  Lord  guide  you  by  his  own 
spirit,  and  preserve  you  a  lively,  green  and  savoury  peo- 
ple to  his  praise,  amen ! 

Great  revolutions  have  been  of  late  in  this  land  of 
your  nativity,  and  where  they  may  period,  the  Lord 
knows:  It  can  be  no  new  thing  for  us  to  meet  with  ex- 
ercises. Europe  looks  like  a  sea  of  trouble — wars  all 
over  it,  like  to  be  this  summer;  I  strongly  desire  to  see 
yoii  before  it  be  spent,  if  the  Lord  will,  and  I  can  say  in 
his  light,  that  to  improve  my  interest  with  King  James, 
for  tender  consciences,  and  that  a  christian  liberty 
might  be  legally  settled,  though  against  my  own  inter- 
est, was  that  which  has  separated  me  from  you  chiefly. 
J, desire  your  rememberance  before  the  Lord,  as  you  are 
jiot,  and  cannot  be  forgotten  in  my  addresses  and  ap- 
proaches to  him,  who  rests  in  his  unchangeable  love, 
ilear  friends  and  brethren,  yours  unalterably  in  the 
communion  of  the  precious  Truth. 

2d  of  1st  mo.  1689.  WILLIAM  PENN. 

"My  love  to  Friends  in  Jersey, &.C. 
Let  this  be  read  among  Friends." 

"Hamersmith,  oOth  10th  mo.  1689. 
Dear  Friends, 

I  cannot  slip  this  opportunity,  but  send  you  the 
endeared  salutations  of  my  love,  that  in  the  truth  gives 
me  frequent  occasions  to  remember  you,  and  earnestly 
desire  your  preservation  to  God  as  well  as  your  com- 
fort and  prosperity  about  outward  things,  about  which 
have  a  care  that  they  grow  not  too  fast  upon  you,  nor 
too  many  for  you,  I  mean  as  to  the  cares  and  concerns 
that  attend  them,  in  the  exercise  of  your  spirits;  for  it  is 
a.  blessed  state  to  enjoy  and  use  the  world  in  the  do- 
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minion  of  his  life  and  power,  that  has  quickened  us  by 
his  light  and  spirit,  a  people  to  himself;  for  in  this  stands 
all  our  peace  and  blessedness,  that  God  be  eyed  in  the 
first  place,  that  we  set  him  on  our  right  hand,  that  we 
set  him  continually  before  our  eyes,  and  that  our  eye  be 
directed  towards  him  in  all  things,  as  the  eye  of  the 
handmaid  is  to  her  mistress,  that  we  may  be  able  to  say 
in  truth  and  righteousness,  we  have  none  in  heaven  but 
him,  nor  any  on  earth  besides  him.  This  it  is  that 
keeps  God's  people  every  where,  for  hereby  they  put 
on  Christ  in  all  h's  blessed  teachings  and  leadings,  and 
makes  no  pro\ision  forthe  flesh,  to  fulfill  the  lust  there- 
of. Friend;,  tht-y  are  deep  words,  and  deeper  things; 
I  know  you  understand  me,  and  I  hope  you  feel  me, 
who  have  your  eyes  to  the  mark,  and  look  to  the  joy 
before  you,  that  is  above  all  joys  in  this  momentary, 
troublesome,  busy  world.  And  now  friends,  I  have  a 
word  more  to  you,  and  that  is  this,  that  faith,  hope  and 
cliaritj-,  are  the  great  helps  and  marks  of  true 
christians,  but  above  all,  charity  is  the  love  of  God,  or 
divine  love;  blessed  are  they  that  are  come  to  it,  and 
hold  the  truth  in  it,  and  work  and  act  in  it;  for  they  are 
poor  indeed  in  spirit  of  their  own, but  rich  in  God's;  they 
are  meek,  they  inherit;  all  other  states  are  a  brangle 
in  comparison,  but  this  enjoys,  this  possesses,  this 
reigns,  Oh!  come  into  this  love  more  and  more,  for  to 
this  shall  all  gifts  and  opperalions  give  place,  and  they 
do  so  in  the  hearts  of  those  that  are  come  to  know  chari- 
ty greatest  in  them.  It  will  preserve  peace  in  the 
church,  peace  in  the  state,  peace  in  families,  ay,  and 
peace  in  particular  bosoms.  God  Almighty  draw,  I  be- 
seech him,  all  your  heaitsinto  this  heavenly  love  more 
and  more,  that  the  work  of  it  may  shine  out  of  God's 
glory  and  your  comfort.  For  matters  her°,  as  to  my- 
self, I  am  well  and  free,  and  for  the  church  of  God, 
liberty  continues;  but  in  tl-.e  nations  o(  Europe,  great 
wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  such  as  have  not  been,  al- 
most from  the  beginning,  suns  are  turned  into  darkness, 
and  moons  into  blood,  for  the  notable  day  is  at  the  door. 
It  could  be  borne  from  some  of  you  when  you  went  for 
America,  that  such  a  day  would  come,  but  come,  and 
coming  it  is,  for  almost  every  eye  sees  it,  and  tongue 
says  it,  and  some  tliousands,  alas!  ha^e  already  felt  it. 
Sanctify,  therefore  the  Lord  in  your  hearts,  be  satisfied 
in  liim,  and  in  your  lott,  and  walk  worthy  of  his  daily 
mercy  and  attendance  upon  you,  and  care  over  you; 
and  the  Lord  keep  you  to  the  end. I  am  in  the  truth  that 
makes  us  near  to  God,andone  to  another.  Your  faith- 
ful friejid  and  brother.  WM.  PENN." 

CHAPTER  VII. 

First  Eslablislimoit  of  a  Free  School  in  Philadelphia, 

Account  oftlie  separation  made  by  George  Keith,  with 
an  Epistle  of  advice  from  nine  Friends  in  London. 
"Friends  in  Philadelphia,  considering  the  advantages 
a  free  scliool  might  be  of  in  the  city,  did  in  the  fifth 
month  this  year,  agree  with  George  Keith  to  officiate 
for  them  as  a  school  master,  for  which  purpose  he  re- 
moved from  Freehold.  His  salary  was  fifty  pounds  per 
annum,  with  a  house  for  his  family  to  live  in,  a  school 
house  provided,  and  the  profits  of  the  school  besides, 
for  one  year;  for  two  years  more,  his  school  was  to  be 
made  worth  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  per  an- 
num, if  he  thought  fit  to  stay  so  long.  He  was  to  teach 
the  poor  gratis.     He  continued  in  that  station  about  a 
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year,  and  then  his  usher,  Thomas  Makin,  was,  at  his 
desiie,  appointed  to  succeed  liim  in  the  school,  but  not 
in  the  salary,  having-  only  forty  pounds  per  annum,  wiih 
a  house  and  school  house  found. 

[1690.]  In  the  year  1690,  James  Dilworth  of  Ne- 
shaminy,  or  Middletown,  in  Pennsylvania,  paid  a  re- 
lig^ious  visit  to  Friends  in  Maryland. 

[1691]  In  the  beginning- of  the  year  1691,  one  Ba- 
bit  and  his  crew,  stole  a  small  sloop  from  a  wharf  in 
Philadelphia,  and  goinfr  down  the  river,  committed 
divers  robberies.of  which  speedy  intelligence  being;  giv- 
en to  the  magistrates,  three  of  them  gave  out  a  war- 
rant, in  the  nature  of  a  hue  and  ci-y,  to  lake  them  in  or- 
der to  a  legal  tryal  and  punishment;  by  virtue  whereof 
they  were  taken  and  brought  to  justice.  The  magis- 
trates who  granted  this  warrant  being,  some  or  all  of 
them,  of  those  called  Quakers,  occasion  was  taken  to 
construe  this  action  as  inconsistent  with  their  principles 
against  fighting,  especially  when  on  the  defection  of 
George  Keith,  (which  soon  followed,)  it  was  made  a 
party  business,  and  ilressed  up  in  the  colouring  usual  on 
such  occasions;'tho'  from  George  Keith's  own  account 
of  the  Matter,*  it  should  seem  no  very  formidable  in- 
consistency, it  being  only  that  Peter  Boss  and  one  or 
two  more  with  him,  in  a  little  boat,  took  the  sloop  hav- 
ing neither  gun,  sword  or  spear. 

George  Keith  was  a  public  preacher  and  writer  in 
defence  of  the  principles  held  by  Quakers,  and  had  hi- 
therto been  a  serviceable  member  of  that  society,  and 
was  not  without  due  honour  among  his  brethren;  but 
before  he  left  England,  he  was  thought  to  have  imbibed 
some  particular  tenets  of  no  service  to  him,  and  being 
a  learned  man,  of  good  natural  parts,  ready  in  expres- 
sion, and  of  an  aspiring  naiural  temper,  had  upon  divers 
occasions  discovered  an  unwarrantable  emulation,  built 
upon  the  opinion  of  his  own  superiority.  That  he  had 
imbibed  latent  notions,  inconsistent  with  his  profession, 
he  soon  manifested  after  being  disowned  by  Friends, 
which  before  had  only  been  avowed  to  a  few  intimates. 
Several  of  his  friends  had  cautioned  him  in  great  Chris- 
tian tenderness  of  the  dangerous  consequences  of  at- 
tempting to  be  wise  above  what  is  written.  He  had 
declared  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  that  men  who  lived 
faithful  to  what,  by  the  light,  grace,  and  spirit  of  God  was 
made  known  to  lliem,  thougli  they  had  not  the  matter 
of  Christ's  outward  birth,  death,  resurrection  and  ascen- 
sion revealed  or  made  known  to  them,  yet  living  faith- 
full  to  what  God  by  his  liglit  or  holy  spirit  had  made 
known  to  them,  they  should  be  saved  though  they  died 
in  that  state;  and  that  the  contrary  doctrine  was  uncha- 
ritable;-|-  and  had  thus  argued  upon  it,  "Why  may  not 
the  benefit  of  Christ's  taking  on  him  the  form  of  a  man, 
redound  unto  many  who  do  not  expressly  know  it,  even 
as  a  diseased  person  maj'  receive  benefit  of  a  cure  ap- 
plied to  him,  tho'  he  has  not  an  express  knowledge  of 
all  the  means  and  ways,  how  from  first  to  last,  it  hath 
been  prepared."  But  upon  his  being  disowned,  in  flat 
contradiction  to  this  doctrine,  to  the  admiration  of  those 
that  knew  what  he  had  before  published,  he  declared 
both  in  his  preaching  and  private  discourses,  that  none 
could  be  saved  without  tlie  knowledge  and  faith  of 
Christ's  outward  birth,  death,  Stc^  and  when  it  was  ob- 
jected to  him  how  hard  that  would  be  upon  honest  gen- 
tiles, who  tho'  they  should  steer  never  so  exactly  ac- 
cording to  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  must  notwith- 


•Antichrist  and  Sadiicee. 

j  Vide  his  book  called.  The  Rector  Corrected,  &c. 

\  The  substance  of  this  is  taken  from  a  memorandum 
of  those  things  left  by  Caleb  Pusey,  a  man  of  undisputed 
veracity,  who  was  particularly  George  Keith's  intimate 
before  he  left  Friends,  and  veiy  much  concerned  in  op- 
posing him  afterwards,  from  whose  private  memoirs, 
most  of  the  transactions  rehating  to  George  Keith's  be- 
haviour about  the  time  of  the  separation,  that  have  not 
a  particular  reference,  are  also  taken.  See  also  on  the 
above  subject,  Proteus  Epclesiasticus,  p.  25,  26, 


standing  for  want  of  that  knowledge,  which  they  had  no 
means  of  coming  at  perish  without  remedy,  and  that  in- 
fants dying  in  their  infancy,  and  deaf  and  dumb  persons 
must  also  upon  that  scheme,  be  in  like  dismal  situation; 
he  would  answer  that  they  could  not  perish,  though 
they  died  in  that  state,  but  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  hear  the  gospel  preached,  and  thereby  of  being  saved 
in  some  one' revolution  afterwards:  thus  borrowing  from 
the  Pythagorean  tenets,  to  render  his  notions  of  the 
Christian  doctrines  consistent  with  each  other. 

To  render  the  account  of  the  separation  that  now 
happened  the  more  inlelligible,  it  was  necessary  to  pre- 
mise thus  much  generally  of  some  principles,  with  which 
it  was  said,  Keith  had  divers  times  been  tampering  with 
several  of  those  he  could  venture  to  entrust  with  a  se- 
ci-et  of  such  consequence,  which  though  they  were  not 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  separation,  were  ihought  to 
have  no  small  share  in  it. 

He  possibly  might  have  observed,  that  several  of  his 
brethren,  less  curious  after  speculative  points,  but  betrf 
ter  established  than  himself,  were  fearful  that  he  had 
unadvisedly  got  from  his  watch,  and  was  in  a  dangerous 
way;  and  instead  of  making  it  the  prudent  occasion  of 
self-examination  and  amendment,  suffered  it  rather  to 
stimulate  to  ill-will  and  party  heats;  and  building  on  his 
own  past  experiences,  thought  himself  of  importance 
enough  to  vindicate  his  principles  and  conduct,  tho'  at 
the  expense  of  the  unity  of  his  brethren,  and  the  peace 
of  society;  and  taking  occ-.ision  at  some  woi-ds  uttered  in 
the  pubhc  testimonies  of  William  Stockdale  and  Tho- 
mas Fitzwater,  in  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  chai-ged 
them  with  preaching  false  doctrine,  in  that  they  set 
forth  the  light  of  ChrisI  to  be  sufficient  to  Sahatiori;  and 
declared  to  Thcimas  Fitzwater  in  the  presence  of  seve- 
ral Friends,  that  he  himself  did  not  believe  (he  light  was 
sufficient,  without  something  else;  and  upon  Thomas's 
mentioning  it,  complained  against  him  to  the  monthly 
meeting;  when  upon  Thomas's  asserting  the  truth  of  it 
and  George  Keith  denying  it,  Thomas  Pritchard,  Wil- 
liam Harwond,  Benjamin  Chambers,  Francis  Rawles, 
William  Southby,  and  several  other  disinterested  Friends 
declared,  as  witnesses  present  when  the  words  were  spo- 
ken, that  Thomas  Fitzwater's  allegations  were  true;  up- 
on which  the  meeting  saw  no  cause  to  give  judgment 
against  Thomas  for  asserting  any  untruth;  but  the  man- 
ner of  doing  it  in  George's  absence,  and  without  first 
endeavouring  a  reconciliation  with  him,  they  thought 
proceeded  from  a  wrong  spirit;  upon  which  Thomas 
very  readily  acknowledged  that  tho' the  charge  in  itself 
was  true,  he  had  rashly  mentioned  it.        _ 

Keith  likewise  complained  to  the  ministers  meeting 
against  Stockdale,  for  having  said  that  his  (Keith's) 
preaching  Christ  without  and  Christ  ivithin,  was  preach- 
ing two  Christs;  Stockdale  denied  that  the  words  were 
so  spoken,  and  alledged  against  Keith,  that  besides  call- 
ing him  an  ignorant  heathen,  he  used  several  other  vil- 
ifying expressions.  The  meeting  however  were  of  opi- 
nion that  Stockdale  was  reproveable  and  blame  worthy, 
for  uttering  the  words  he  did,  they  being  an  offence  to 
many  sound  and  tender  Friends,  and  that  he  should  con- 
demn the  s.ame;  and  that  as  to  George  Keith's  manner 
of  proceeding  against  him,  they  could  not  own  it  to  be 
pursuant  to  gospel  order,  he  having  not  alone  dealt 
with  him  in  a  private  and  friendly  manner,  before  he 
had  further  prosecuted  his  complaint,  and  that  they 
could  not  hold  him  excusable  for  his  indecent  expres- 
sions to  William  Stockdale,  he  being  elder  in  truth, 
and  in  years. 

Friends  in  England  hearing  of  this  difference,  several 
of  Iherp  wrote,  and  sent  an  epistle  to  their  brethren  here, 
to  the  effect  following: 

LounoN,  28th  Tib  mo.  169X. 
Dear  Friends  and  Brethren— 

"Thorns  Lloyd,  Arthur  Cook,  and  the  rest 
concerned:  In  the  dear  love  and  tender  bowels  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  true  brotherly  kindness, 
which  hves  in  our  hesirts  toward  you  all,  &  to  the  whole 
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heritage  of  GocJjWe  sincerely  salute  you  all;  heartily  wish- 
ing and  praying-  that  Christian  charity,  love  and  concord, 
with  all  brotherly  kindness,  meekness,  gentleness,  pa- 
tience, and  tender-heartedness  with  all  Christian  vir- 
tues, and  fruits  of  the  holy  spirit,  may  live  atid  increase 
in  you  all,  both  towards  God  and  one  another,  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  mutn;d  comfort,  rejoicing  and  refresh- 
ing each  other,  and  all  Friends  and  tender-hearted  and 
well  meaning  people,  among  whom  you  are  conversant; 
that  you  all  may  shine  in  your  conversations  and  com- 
munion in  Clirist  Jesus,  as  lively  examples  of  Christian 
charity,  peace  and  concord,  in  the  sight  of  all  men. 

But  dear  friends  an<l  brethren,  we  having  received 
some  letters  from  you,  all  dated  in  the  3d  mo.  1691,  with 
some  other  account  of  some  differences  and  dissatisfac- 
tions among  some  of  you  in  those  parts,  about  matters  of 
faith  anddoctrine;  it  is  no  small  burthen  and  suffering  up- 
on our  tender  spirits,  that  aTiy  such  differences,  contro- 
versies, or  disputes,  should  fall  out  among  you,  in  such 
matters,at  this  time  of  day;  esptcially  among  so  many 
wise  and  gifted  men,  as  you,  and  others  among  you,  are, 
there  should  not  appear  more  discretion  and  prudence  in 
your  management  of  such  matters  of  controversy, or  see- 
ming difl'erences  in  religious  matters,  than  to  suffer  them 
to  be  exposed  to  the  world, or  any  that  are  without,  (as  we 
understand  thev  are,  in  some  measure)  to  the  reproach 
of  truth,  and  giving  adversaries  advantage  agaijist  you; 
tending  to  the  undervaluing  of  your  testimony.  This  is 
no  small  grief  and  sorrow  to  us,and  the  more,  because  we 


greatly  blessed  it,  and  made  it  effectual  for  the  opening 
the  eyes  of  many,  and  turning  tliem  from  darkness  to 
lij;ht,  and  from  satan's  power  to  the  power  of  God;  and 
this  in  no  wise  to  oppose,  reject,  or  invalidate  Jesus 
Christ's  outward  coming,  suffering,  death,  resurrection, 
ascension,  or  glorified  estate  in  the  Heavens;  but  to 
bring  men  to  partake  of  the  remission  of  sins,  reconcili- 
ation,  and  eternal  redemption,  which  he  hath  obtained 
lor  us  and  for  all  men,  for  whom  he  died,  and  gave  him- 
self a  ransom,  which  was  for  all  men,  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  Indians,  heathens,  Turks,  and  Pagans,  without 
respect  of  persons  or  people,  &c.  And  Christ  is  fully 
to  be  preached  unto  them,  according  to  to  the  holy 
scriptures,  by  those  whom  he  sends,  or  may  send  unto 
them  for  that  end;  that  as  the  benefit  of  his  sufferings, 
sacrifice  and  death  extends  to  all,  even  to  them  that  have 
not  the  scriptures,  or  outward  history  thereof,  they  may 
be  told  who  was,  and  is,  their  great  and  chief  friend, 
that  gave  himself  a  ransom  fiU'  them,  and  hath  enlight' 
ened  them,  yet  not  excluded  ihem  from  God's  mercy, 
or  salvation  by  Christ,  who  never  had^  nor  may  have,  the 
outward  knowledge  or  history  of  him,  (if  they  sincerely 
obey  and  live  up  to  his  light;)  for  his  light  and  salvation 
reaches  to  the  ends  of  tlie  earth.  Yet  still  we  that  have 
the  holy  scriptures,  and  those  plain  outward  confirmed 
testimonies,  concerning  our  blessetl  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  both  as  to  his  coming  in  the  flesh,  and  in 
the  spirit,  or  bolh  outwai'diy  and  inwardly.  We  have 
cause  to  be  thankful  to  God  that  we  have  the  holy  scrip- 


love  you,  and  have  had  good  and  tender  esteem  of  you    tures,  and  that  they  are  so  well   preserved  to  posterity, 
fortruth'ssake:and  dear  l'riends,we  are  so  charitableand  land   to  keep  I  o  the  p/ahmem  and  simplicity  of  scripture 


lender  in  our  spirit  towards  you  all,  and  so  desirous  the 
Lord  may  bless  you,  that  we  do  not  understand,  but  that 
if  you  all  sink  down  into  the  holy  seed  of  life,  to  feel 
the  divine  power  of  Christ,  and  thereby  true  charity 
and  tenderness  to  be  raised,  and  to  spring  up  towards 
each  other;  but  that  thereby  matters  may  be  easily  com- 
posed among  you;  as  a  right  understanding  of  each 
other's  sentiments,  minds  and  meanings,  comes  to  be 
obtained;  all  heats,  and  passions,  and  severe  treatments, 
and  constructions  being  laid  as  de,  and  watched  against. 


language  in  allour  discuuises  about  matters  of  faitn,  divi- 
nity and  doctrine;  and  sincerely  to  believe,  oivn,  and  con* 
fess  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  son 
of  the  living  God,  in  all  his  blessed  comings,  appear.an* 
ces,  properties,  offices  and  works,  both  for  us,  and  as 
being  in  us,  for  our  eternal  benefit,  salvation  and  peace 
He  is  our  mediator,  intercessor,  and  advocate  witli  the 
Father,  and  ever  lives  to  make  intercession.  Seeing  we 
have  the  true,  living,  and  spiritual  benefit  of  his  media- 
tion, there  is  no  reason  for  any  to  question  or  doubt  of 


and  the  language  of  the  holy  scriptures  kept  in  and  unto,  j  his  manhood,  or  of  his  being  that  one  mediator  between 
in  meek  and  amicable  discourses  privately  held,  which  i  God  and  men,  even  the  man  Christ  .lesus,  whose  being  as 
ought  to  be  endeavoured  and  laboured  fur,  Siud  a.\\  unchari-  \  thsit  entire,  perfect,  heavenly  and  most  glorious  man, 
tableness,  heats,  and  animosities,  laid  wholly  aside;  for  ever  living,  and  en  lures  forever  in  his  soul  orspirit,and 
where  these  prevail,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  not  in  the  giprious  body;  we  havini,'  daily  the  spiritual  advantage, 
mid^t  to  counsel  and  decide  and  determine  differences,  comfort  and  benefit  of  his  mediaiion,  by  and  through  his 
But  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  his  holy  spirit  we  may  sup[)ose,  buttlr.it  this  glorious  man 
name,  in  his  fear,  in  a  holy  regard  and  reverence  to  I  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  our  mediator,  is,  and  must  ever  be  in 
him,  there  he  is,  and  will  be  present,  to  cnunsel,  judge  ,  being.and  nothing  proper  to  his  being  in  a  glorified  state, 
and  determine,  to  resolve  m.itters  clearly,  to  bind  and  to  f  can  be  supposed  to  be  annihilattd  or  lost.  Do  not  we  be- 
loose;  for  which  end  there  must  be  a  waiting  in  humili-  '  lieve  our  souls  are  immortal,  and  shall  be  preserved  in 
ty,  meekness  and  patience  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  nn  stri-  !  their  distinct  and  proper  beings,  and  spiritual  glorious 
ving  in  the  will  of  man,  nor  a  giving  way  to  any  harsh-  bodies,  such  as  shall  be  proper  for  them,  as  it  shall 
ness,  roughness,  ht-ats  or  passions,  on  m:in's  part.  !  please  God  to  give,  that  we  may  be  capable  of  our  par- 

And  indeed,  dear  friends,  it  is  greatly  below  you,  1  ticular  rewards,  and  different  degrees  of  glory  after 
as  ancient  friends — friends  of  truth,  who  have  felt  and  j  this  life,  or  in  the  wurld  to  come;  as  one  star  differs 
known  the  power  and  spirit  of  Christ  Jesus,  to  make  from  another  star  in  glory  and  magnitude,  and  thty 
you  partakers  (in  i  good  measure)  of  the  blessed  ends  !  that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  shall  shine  as  the  stars 
and  good  effects  both  of  his  coming,    and  sufferings  in    in  the  firmament,  forever  and  ever'    How  then  can  it  be 


the  flesh,  and  appearance  in  spirit,  now  to  dispute  or 
raise  controversies  about  him,  or  his  body  that  was  prepa- 
red for  him,  and  his  being  in  heaven  in  a  glorified  state, 
but  therein  to  aquiesce  to  the  holy  scripture  testimony, 
nor  do  not  differ  nor  dispute  about  words,  whilst  we 
hope  you  do  not  in  substantial  matters  of  life  and  salva- 
tion.    We  need  not  muse,  or  raise  disputes  on  contra- 


otherwise  believed  or  apprehended  in  the  truth,  but 
that  our  most  blessed  and  elder  brother  Jesus  Christ, 
even  as  mediator, is  ever  in  being  in  a  most  glorious  stale, 
(as  with  his  Heavenly  Father)  who  in  the  day  of  his 
flesh  on  earth,  so  deeply  and  unspeakably  suffered  for 
us,  and  for  all  mankind,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly; 
inwardly  by  temptations,  sorrows  and  burthens,  (as  to 


versies  about  the  body  of  the  sun  in  the  firmament,  as  his  innocent  soul  by  man's  iniquities)  and  outwardly, 
to  what  the  matter  of  it  is,  whilst  we  partake  of  its  bene-  by  persecutions,  and  the  cruel  death  of  the  cross,  as  to 
fit,  as  to  the  light,  warmth  and  virtue  of  it.  But  be  his  blessed  body,  which  rose  again  the  third  day,  and 
thankful  to  the  great  Creator,  and  walk  in  the  light  we  |  wherein  he  also  ascended,  according  to  the  scriptures; 
have  from  him.  The  dispensation,  knowledge  and  ex-  |  but  it  has  not  seemed  properorsafeforusto  be  inquisitive 
perience,  which  Gcd  hath  revealed  and  given  to  us  of  '  about  what  mannerof  change  his  body  had  or  met  with 
his  Son,  and  the  revelation  the  Son  hath  given  us  of  the  after  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  so  as  to  become  so 
Father,  is  spiritual,  inward,  living  and  saving.  It  it  a  I  glorious,  heavenly  or  celestial  as  no  doubt  it  is  far  tran- 
spirititual  dispensation  and  ministry  of  Christ  Jesus, which  i  scendingwh^t  it  was  when  on  earth.in  a  humble,  low  and 
he  hath  given  and  committed  to  us  in  ourday,andGodhas  |  suffering  condition.  The  man  Christ  Jesus  was  glorified  a» 
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it  pleased  the  Father,  'tis  not  our  concern  or  business  to 
be  curious  to  enquire  or  dispute,  how  or  after  what  man- 
ner was  he  changed,  translated,  or  glorified,  but  to  be 
content  and  thankful  that  we  are  spiritually  united  to 
him  and  his  body,  being;  partakersof  Christ  Jesus,  by  his 
light,  life,  grace,  and  good  spirit  (in  measure)  revealed 
in  us;  wherein  we  liave  a  share  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
ministry  of  Christ,  the  word  and  power  of  Gnd,  whose 
light  and  life  is  but  one  divine,  pure,  and  uncbangeable 
principle  in  mankind,  and  makes  known  his  law  and  gos- 
pel, the  judgments  and  mercies  of  God  to  all  them  that 
turn  to  it,  receive,  and  believe  in  it;  for  such  only  be- 
lieve in  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God,  for  eternal  life  and 
salvation.  Neither  has  it  been  our  places  to  be  curious 
or  inquisitive  about  the  bodies  of  the  saints  hereafter, 
as  to  question  how  the  dead  are  or  shall  be  raised,  or 
with  what  bodies  do  they  come  (or  come  they  forth.) 
Jb'or  if  the  apostle  esteemed  such  questions  necessary 
to  salvation,  he  would  not  have  given  tliem  such  repre- 
hension and  answer  as  he  did  in  general  terms,and  for  a 
spiritual  body  to  be  raised  and  given  as  it  pleaseth  God, 
distinguishing  the  spiritual  from  the  natural,  and  the 
celestial  from  the  terrestial  bodies,  which  we  have  always 
believed  in  opposition  to  carnal  professors,  gross  and 
carnal  conceptions  and  imaginations,  about  the  sameness 
of  carnal  or  earthly  bodies.  And  we  hope,  dear  friends, 
you'l  not  differ  in  these  matter.'!,  if  you  do  but  right- 
ly understand  one  another;  however  agree  in  aff'ec- 
tion,  love  one  another  in  truth,  and  walk  in  the 
way  of  it,  in  the  light  and  life  of  righteousness,  which 
leads  to  peace  with  God,  and  one  towards  another. 
None  need  question  aforehand  what  maimer  of  bodies, 
garments  or  clothing,  they  shall  have  after  this  life  in 
Heaven.  Trust  God  with  that.  Have  a  care  to  per- 
severe  in  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ',  so  as  to  get  to 
Heaven,  and  then  be  sure  tliere  will  he  no  want  of  any 
thing  to  complete  your  happiness  and  glory  in  such  a 
state,  wherein  the  body  of  our  lowness,  shall  be  like 
unto  Christ's  glorified  body,  and  we  made  equal  to  tlie 
angels  of  God  in  heaven,  if  we  be  faithful  to  the  end  of 
our  days  here  on  earth. 

Dear  brethren,  it  would  be  a  comfort  and  joy  in  the 
Ijord  to  us,  to  hear  of  tiulh's  spreading,  and  his  work 
prospering  in  those  parts;  and  of  your  love,  union, 
peace  and  concord  therein,  as  loving  examples  for  en- 
couraging others  to  receive  it;  and  not  of  differences 
and  disputes  among  yourselves  about  matters  of  faith, 
doctrine,  or  principles,  concerning  Cluist  crucified,  his 
body,  manhood,  and  the  resurrectiini,  and  scriptures, 
tending  to  endanger  the  peace  ot  the  church.  In  the 
fear  of  God,  in  humility,  with  souls  bowed  down  before 
the  Lord,  meet  together,  and  cease  disputes  and  con- 
troversies, and  humbly  wait  upon  God,  and  come  into  a 
soul's  travel,  and  earnest  breathing  to  him,  that  he  may 
by  his  power  tender  your  hearts,  one  towards  another, 
unto  love,  charity  and  concord  amon>'  yourselves,  and  to 
a  right  clear  understanding,  that  you  may  rather  be 
fitted  and  free  to  give  tender  advice,  christian  ^counsel 
and  instruction  to  the  weak  and  ignorant,  than  to  dis- 
pute or  differ  among  yourselves,  or  to  receive  any  that 
are  weak  into  doubtful  disputations,  which  ought  not  to 
be.  Pray  keep  down  all  heats,  and  passions,  and  aggra- 
vations, and  hard  constructions  of  one  anotlier's  words, 
tending  to  riots  and  divisions.  We  have  largely  seen 
the  sad  and  ill  consequence  of  making  parties,  divisions 
and  separations,  and  making  sects  and  schisms.  If  any 
lust  to  be  contentious,  we  have  no  such  custom  in  the 
churches  of  Christ.  Such  as  be  given  to  contention  are 
foolish,  heady  and  self-willed,  and  regard  not  the 
churches'  peace,  nor  their  own,  as  their  own,  as  they 
should  do. 

We  question  not  but  you  all  aim  at  one  truth,  one 
way,  and  One  good  end,  and  that  you  believe,  profess 
and  preach  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  two  Christs, 
even  the  very  same  Ciirist  of  Gnd,  of  whom  the  holy 
prophets  and  apos'les  give  wnn.  ss;  and  inat  rL-|)entiinc'e 
and  remission  of  sins  is  preached  in  his  name,  as  he  told 


his  disciples  it  should.  And  we  doubt  not  but  you  all 
own  him,  as  he  is  the  true  God,  and  truly  man, according 
to  the  holy  scripture  testimony  of  him.  Why  then  should 
you  differ  or  disagree  about  him,  or  the  scriptures,  you 
being  looked  upon  as  wise,  discreet,  judicious  men,  pro- 
fesssing  one  and  the  same  spirit,  light  and  truth.'  Pray 
have  recourse  thereunto,  and  be  conversant  therewith  in 
yourselves,  to  be  led  and  guided  in  meekness  and  wis- 
dom that  is  from  above,  which  is  pure  and  peaceable} 
atid  suffer  no  slight,  irreverent  or  undervaluing  expres- 
sions to  be  spoken  concerning  Christ,  his  manhood, 
sufferings,  or  mediatorship  for  mankind;  nor  of  the  holy 
scriptures  or  reading  them,  whereby  to  give  the  world, 
or  professors  thereof,  occasion  to  reproach  the  blessed 
truth,  or  stumble  any. 

But  if  you  perceive  any  apt  to  give  occasion  in  these 
things,  caution  and  instruct  them,  and  be  sure  be  at 
peace  among  yourselves,  and  love  one  another,  as  Christ 
and  his  ministers  have  often  exhorted  and  taught. 

You  may  remember  what  care  and  concern,  Constan- 
stine  the  Emperor  was  under,  after  he  was  converted  to 
beheve  and  own  Christianity,  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
the  Christian  churches,  and  to  quiet  the  disputes  and 
differences  that  happened  among  the  bishops  about  cu- 
rious questions,  words  and  distmctions:  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  life;  what  excellent  counsel  and  advice  is 
given  to  them,  for  concord,  love  and  peace?  and  the  re- 
prehension of  Alexander  and  Arius,  how  notable  was  it' 
namely,  for  causing  discord  and  disturbance,  and  divid- 
ing the  people,  and  the  idle  cobwebs  of  contention  spun 
by  curious  wits:  for,  says  he,  "who  is  able  either  accu- 
rately to  discern  or  unfold,  or  distinguish,  such  deep 
and  hidden  mysteries,  or  if  any  one  be  confident  in  his 
own  abilities,  yet  how  few  of  his  audience  can  he  make 
docible  and  intelligible  of  his  meaning,  or  who  in  the 
discussing  of  such  curious  questions,  shall  not  run  into 
some  error!  Wherefore  loquacity  and  much  talking  is 
to  be  restrained,  seeing  that  doubts  and  matters  urged, 
and  not  proved  and  explained,  or  not  rightly  apprehen- 
ded by  the  dull  imderstanding  of  the  audience,  do  but 
instruct  people  either  to  speak  blasphemy,  or  to  be  fac- 
tious in  matters  of  disputation.  Wherefore  you  ought 
to  ]>ardon  one  another's  rash  questions  and  inconsiderate 
answers,  neither  ought  you  to  contend  about  any  part 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

We  think  it  meet  therefore  to  shim  those  diabolical 
contentions,  aiid  seeing  our  great  and  gracious  God,  the 
preserver  of  all  things,  hath  given  us  ibe  common  light 
of  his  grace,  therefore  intreat  you,  that  I  by  his  divine 
assistance  and  your  favour,  may  bring  my  endeavours 
for  tlie  propagation  of  his  light  of  grace  to  a  prosperous 
and  happy  end,  and  that  by  persuasion  and  admonition, 
I  may  induce  his  people  to  embrace  peace  and  concord, 
and  you  profess  one  faith  and  one  law,  and  which  are 
the  sinews  of  the  body  of  the  Church,  keeping  it  from 
schism,  and  tying  it  together  in  one  bond  of  love.  See- 
ing your  contentions  d»  arise  from  points  not  concern- 
ing the  main  structure  of  religion,  but  by  matters,  they 
should  breed  no  disagreement  in  your  affections;  neither 
do  1  speak  this  to  persuade  you  to  an  agreement  in  ab- 
surd or  foolish  questions,  for  tho'  yo\i  dissent  about  mat- 
ters of  small  moment,  (seeing  all  are  not  of  one  mind 
and  affection)  yet  concord  and  peace  may  be  preserved, 
and  unanimity  amongt  men,  being  of  one  faith,  and  be- 
lieving in  one  God. 

"And  tho'  you  contend  about  words  and  disputes, 
subtlely  and  sharply  about  curious  questions,  and  tho' 
after  such  disputations,  you  are  not  of  one  opinion,  you 
ought  to  suppress  your  own  fancies,  or  receive  them  in 
your  own  mind,  that  the  bond  of  common  friendship, 
the  true  faith  of  God's  worship,  and  the  observation  of 
the  law,  may  be  still  maintained  by  you.  Agree  there, 
fore,  and  let  there  be  mutual  concord  between  you,  that 
the  people  may  live  in  peace  and  unity,  and  having  ba- 
nished all  contentious  thoughts  out  of  your  mind.s,  be 
uiuiuHlly  reconciled"      lie  goes  on  further,  viz: 

"Suffer  me  therefore  to  spend  my  days  quietly  with- 
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Out  care  and  trouble,  that  I  may  enjoy  the  happiness  of 
a  quiet  and  peaceable  n  i(;n,  which  if  I  cannot  obtain,  I 
shall  be  much  g-iieved,  that  I  cannot  spend  the  rest  of 
my  life  in  a  settled  calm  manner:  for  as  long  as  God's 
people,  who  with  me  do  reverence  one  God,  are  divided 
into  pernicious  factions,  and  do  disagree,  how  can  my 
mind  be  quiet'  &c.  with  much  more,  endeavoring  to 
establish  peace  in  the  church,  in  which  the  said  Kmpe- 
ror  was  highly  commended. 

In  his  admonition  to  the  bishops  at  their  departure 
to  preserve  peace  and  concord,  "he  earnestly  admon- 
ished them  to  lake  care  to  preserve  mutual  peace  and 
concord  among  themselves,  and  to  avoid  contentious 
wranglings,  and  that  they  should  not  envy  one  another 
for  nature's  gifts  or  wisdom,  but  esteem  their  abilities 
as  a  common  good)  neither  should  they  that  were  en- 
dowed with  such  gifts,  carry  theirselves  insolently  to- 
wards the  rest,  since  none  but  God  can  discern  and 
judge  whose  are  best;  and  besides  they  ought  with  all 
lenity  and  gentleness  to  submit  unto  and  pardon  others' 
weaknesses,  since  absolute  perfection  is  rare  and  unu- 
sual, and  therefore  they  should  pardon  and  pass  over 
light  olTences,  and  permit  errors  proceeding  from  hu- 
man frailty,  and  to  live  in  concord  and  unity,  lest  the 
word  of  God  and  Christian  religion  should  be  scandal- 
ized, and  ill  spoken  of  by  their  dissentions.  It  is  neces- 
sary (saith  he,)  that  we  should  be  spiritual  physicians 
to  heal  and  help  one  another's  wants,  necessities,  or  in- 
firmities, to  the  honor  and  advancement  of  religion,  &c. 
with  much  more  christian  counsel  and  tender  admoni- 
tion given  by  the  said  Kmperor,  in  the  history  of  his 
life,  which  (if  you  have  it)  you  may  read  more  at  large, 
but  lest  you  should  not  have  it,  (or  some  ot  you)  these 
foregoing  citations  are  given  you. 

"And  dear  Friends  and  brethren,  we  conclude  with 
the  holy  apostle's  counsel,  'If  there  be  therefore  any 
consolation  in  Christ;  if  any  comfort  of  love;  if  any  fel- 
lowship of  the  spirit;  if  any  bowels  and  mercies,  fulfill 
ye  my  joy,  (and  we  may  say,  fulfill  j'e  our  jo\,)  tliat  ye 
be  like  minded,  having  the  same  love,  being  of  one  ac- 
cord, of  one  mind;  let  nothing  be  done  tlirough  strife  or 
vain  glory,  but  in  lowliness  of  mind,  every  man/esteem- 
ing other  better  than  himself.' 

"Committing  you  to  God,  and  to  his  peaceable  truth 
and  wisdom,  desiring  to  hear  better  tilings  from  you, 
(than  in  your  last,)  namely,  of  love,  concord,  and  peace 
among  yourselves,  and  of  truth's  prosperity  in  those 
parts,  we  remain 

"Your  assured  friends  and  brethren, 
"George   Whitehead,   Samuel    Waldingfiekl,   John 
Field,  Benjamin  Antrobus,  Wm.  Bingley,  John  Vaugh- 
ton,  Alexander  Seaton,  Daniel  Monro,  Patrick  Livings- 
ton." 
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October  4tli,  1830. 

The  day  was  ushered  in  with  a  national  salute  of  ar- 
tillery; and  at  all  points,  from  the  theatres,  large  build- 
ings and  public  houses,  the  tri-colored  flag  and  the 
American  standard  waved  togetlier. 

At  ar  early  hour,  the  members  of  the  various  vol- 
unteer companies  were  seen  hasting  to  their  several 
places  of  rendezvous,  and  the  citizens  were  on  the  alert 
to  enjoy  the  sight  wliich  each  separate  parade  offered. 

A  battallion  of  volunteers  was  formed  in  Library 
street,  in  front  of  the  Military  Hall,  under  the  command 
of  Capt.  J.Otis  Page.  We  noticed  among  these,  Capt 
Page's  handsome  company  of  State  Fencibles,  and 
Capt.  Miles'  company  of  Greys,  whose  soldierly  appear- 
ance and  deportment  always  reflect  so  much  honor  on 
the  officers  and  individuals  of  the  corps.  Captain 
Charles  W.  Schreiner's  well  appointed  and  handsome 
company  was  on  the  ground.  Several  other  compa- 
nies were  connected  with  this  battalion,  but  we  were 
not  in  a  situation  to  ascertain  their  names.  Captain 
Mile's  company  of  Greys  bore  a  splendid  tri  colored  ban. 


ner,  handsomely  decorated,  with  a  likeness  of  Lafay- 
ette in  the  centre,  (white)  stripe.  About  10  o'clock, 
A.  M.  this  batallion  marched  into  north  Eighth  street, 
and  formed  a  line  fronting  enst  on  the  dwelling  of  Joh» 
M.  Chai'iion,  Ksq.  where  Capt.  Page's  company  was 
to  receive  a  Stanr/ard. 

PUESENTATION. 
The  two  bands  of  music  were  drawn  up,  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  door,  and  a  guard  placed  to  preserve  or- 
der—and we  ought  to  do  credit  to  the  persuasion  of 
Capt.  Page,  which  fairly  conquered  the  turbulency  of 
the  crowd. — The  splendid  Tni-coi.nRF.D  Flao  was. 
then  brought  from  the  house,  and  greeted  with  shouts 
from  the  people,  the  band  playing  I  he  Marseilles  Hymn. 
Miss  Emelie  Chapron  then  came  forward,  supported 
by  Mr.  Tetterill  and  Mr.  Brazier,  and  presented  to  Capt 
Page  the  standard,  with  the  following 
ADDRESS: 
Captain  Page— It  is  with  feelings  of  the  most  joyful 
emotion,  that  I  perform  the  pleasing  duty  of  presenting 
to  the  citizen  soldiers  under  your  command,  this  Tri-co- 
lored Banner,  which  so  lately  has  been  the  signal,  round 
which  have  rallied  the  brave  citizens  of  France,  in  the 
successful  defence  of  their  right  to  be  represented  in 
the  councils  of  their  nation,  to  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  after  that  form  of  worship  which  shall  seem 
most  proper  to  each,  to  the  uncontrolled  expression 
and  communication  of  theiropinions  on  all  subjects,  and 
to  perfect  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  between  eve- 
ly  individual  in  the  nation. 

America  had  marked  from  afar,  with  mingled  feelings 
of  indignation  and  sympathy,  of  disappointment  and 
hope,  the  long  and  protracted  suff-rings  of  France,  suc- 
cessively from  popular  frenzy  and  misguided  zeal,  from 
the  brilliant  and  dazzling  but  oppressive  rule  of  the 
mighty  conqueror,  and  from  the  gradual  encroachments 
of  the  obsolete  system  of  an  imbecile  and  obstinate  dy- 
nasty. But  now,  when  she  beholds  the  children  of 
France,  rising  in  all  the  majesty  of  virtuous  indignation 
proclaiming  and  vindicating  with  unparalelled  bravery, 
those  heaven-born  principles,  which  she  herself  had  first 
promulgated,  and  maintained,  and  sealing  tlieir  devo- 
tiontothem  with  their  blood;  now  tlien  she  hails  her 
loudly  and  rapturously  as  worthy  of  her  sisterly  love  and 
with  tears  of  joy,  throws  out  her  arms  to  clasp  her  to 
her  heart. 

To  you,  then,  brave  children  of  America,  the  hope 
and  pride  of  your  country,  this  noble  standard  is  com- 
mitted, to  wave  in  harmonious  folds  with  our  own  glo- 
rious "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  an  emblem  of  that 
friendship  which  should  always  unite  two  nations,  who 
boast  of  having  for  their  fathers,  Washington  and  La- 
fayette, 

When  the  standard  had  been  given  to  the  Sergeant, 
and  one  of  the  bands  had  played  a  national  air,  Capt, 
Page  made  the  following 

REPLY: 
Recent  events  in  France  have  elicited  in  behalf  of 
her  people  the  undivided  and  intense  interest  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  civilized  globe.  Wherever  the  intelli- 
gence  of  her  mighty  struggles  has  been  carried,  admi- 
ration of  the  cotirage  of  her  citizens,  sympathy  in  their 
afflictions  and  joy  for  their  success  have  commingled 
and  her  regeneration  has  been  greeted  as  an  epoch 
teeming  with  the  happiest  consequences  for  all  man- 
kind. 

In  our  own  tranquil  republic,  such  a  change  from 
the  extreme  of  despotism  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  effected  by  the  spontaneous  and 
wonderful  exertions  of  an  intelligent  population,  with  a 
rapidity  and  heroism  unknown  in  the  annals  of  history, 
is  indeed  loudly  hailed  by  millions  of  freemen.  The  in- 
trepidity and  prudence  of  the  citizens  of  Paris  and  the 
devotion  and  forbearance  of  the  National  Guard  form  a 
theme  for  every  tongue  and  deserve  to  be  cherished  in 
the  hearts  of  all  who  are  not  dead  to  that  homage  which 
high  and  honorable  feeling  never  refuses  to  extend  to 
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the  clioicest  virtues  of  tlie  liunian  character.  Long 
will  the  citizens  of  America  it-me.iibertlie  glorious  con- 
duct of  their  brethren  of  France.  They  fought  to  vindi- 
cate and  restore  laws  insuhed  and  trampled  upon— and 
when  they  succeeded  in  establishing  their  reign,  were 
the  first  to  acknowledge  their  influence  and  submit  to 
their  power.  Thus  it  is  always  with  the  soldiers  ol  free- 
dom; they  can  never  be  other  than  the  friends  of  then- 
country.  ,      1    i     u 

I  accept  then,  fair  lady,  this  ber>ut.fiil  standard,  to  be 
cherished  by  the  men  I  have  the  honour  to  command, 
as  an  object  with  which  every  inspiring  sentiment  is 
associated— reminding  them  as  it  will,  not  only  of  pain- 
utism  but  of  Ibsil  btuuty  und  innocence  \vh\ch  it  is  their 
happiness  to  admire— their  duty  to  protect.  On  this 
auspicious  day,  a  day  set  apart  by  our  citizen  soldiers 
to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  a  nation,  which  gratitude 
will  not  permit  us  to  forget;  its  folds  shall  harmoniously 
unite  with  those  of  ihe  "stripes  and  the  stars"  and  while 
they  gently  mingle  upon  the  breeze,  sacred  emblems 
of  "liberty  and  order,"  the  names  of  Washington  and 
Lafayette,  immortal  champions  of  both,  shall  be  watt- 
ed to  he.iven  with  the  purest  of  aspirations. 

The  standard  was  beautifully  decorated,  and  was,  in 
point  of  elegance,  worthy  the  occasion. 

The  battaUion  then  took  up  the  line  of  march,  and 
proceeded  to  form  with  the  division. 

The  division  was  formed  in  Arch  Street,  and  a  little 
before  1  o'clock;  the  procession  under  the  command  of 
Major  General  Cadwaladeh,  took  up  the  line  of  march. 
An  advanced  guard  mounted,  lead  the  way.  At  a  cim- 
slderable  distance  from  these  were  past  military  offi 
cers— officers  who  had  joined  in  the  Lafayette  proces- 
sion. United  States  officers,  &.C.  all  mounted;  following 
which  was  Major  General  Cadwalader,  as  commander 
in  chief,  with  his  staff':  on  the  left  of  Gen.  Cadwalader 
rode  Colonel  John  G.  Watmougb  in  uniform.  Fol- 
lowing  tliese  was  brigadier  General  Pattekson,  with 
his  aids.  Gen.  P.  was  at  the  head  of  the  first  brigade 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  iu  which  were  includ- 
ed troops  from  Chester  and  Montgomery  counties.  The 
Artillery  commanded  by  Colonel  Pretost,  took  the 
lead  of  the  brigade.  Several  fine  troops  of  horse,  with 
the  city  troop  at  the  head,  were  in  this  brigade  as  well 
as  one  or  two  companies  of  Riflemen. 

At  the  head  of  the  second  Brigade,  was  General 
Goodwin  with  his  ales,  followed  immediately  by  Cap- 
tain Cbilus'  company  of  Artillery.  We  noticed  imme- 
diately succeeding  this  company,  the  .Montgo.hebt 
GiiAiius,  from  Norristown. 

The  company  of  Cadets  from  a  neighbouring  school, 
attracted  much  attention. 

In  the  brigade  were  several  handsome  companies 
from  the  country;  and  the  numerous  and  well  mounted 
troop  of  horse  from  Jersey,  which  attracted  so  niuch 
noticein  the  Lafayette  procession.  In  the  rear  ol  the 
troops  were  seieral  hundred  citizens  mounted  and 
formed  into  file,  with  a  tri-colored  flag. 

The  houses  along  the  streets  through  which  the  pro- 
cession moved,  were  many  of  them  decorated  with 
flags  and  two  were  suspended  over  the  street  at  the 
Coffee  Hou«?.  Thew'iidosvs  were  crowded  with  ladies, 
and  the  side  walks  filled  with  spectators  of  the  enliven- 
ing scene,  which  had  new  attractions  from  the  excel- 
lent music  employed  by  the  military. 

In  the  procession,  we  noticed  a  barouche,  containing 
four  gentlemen,  who  were  of  the  '76  stamp,  viz: — Ex- 
Shenff  Stuembeck,  Sheriff' Keese,  D"ct.  White,  and 
one  gentleman  whose  face  we  could  not  see. 

The  division  moved  through  several  of  the  principal 
streets,  and  having  closed  its  march,  was  dismissed  by 
the  Major  General. 

In  the  evening  several  handsome  transparencies  were 
exhibited.  The  Walnut  .street  Theatre  was  illuminat- 
ed, and  was  honored  with  the  company  of  many  milita- 
ry gentlemen,  as  was  the  Arch  and  Chesnut  street  The- 
atres.    We  learn  that  another  standard  was  presented 


to  a  volunteer  company — we  did  not  learn  the  name  of 
the  donor  nor  of  the  receivers. — U.  S.  Gaz. 
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According  to  the  arrangements  made,  the  French 
and  descendants  of  Frenchmen,  of  the  city  of  Phil.idel- 
phia  and  its  vicinity,  assenibled  at  the  Washington  HaH 
tor  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  late  glorious  revolu- 
tion, whicli  has  restored  liberty  to  the  land  of  their  fa- 
thers. Upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  gentlemen 
sat  down  to  a  magnificent  dinner,  prepared  by  Augus- 
tln  in  his  best  style,  served  up  under  the  superintend- 
ance  of  Mr.  Head,  and  laid  upon  a  table  tastefully  deco- 
rated with  flowers.  Over  the  seat  of  the  President, 
hung  the  flag  of  the  U.  States,  an<l  the  tri-colored  stand- 
ard of  France,  made  of  the  silk  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries. The  former,  which  was  woven  in  Philadelphia 
by  Mr.  D'Homergue,  of  American  silk,  attracted  pai;ti. 
cular  attention,  by  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship, 
and  the  splendor  of  the  colors.  The  rest  of  the  hall 
was  elegantly  and  appropriately  decorated. 

Mr.  Uu  Ponceau  presided  on  the  occasion,  assisted 
by  Dr.  La  Roche  and  Mr.  Laussat,  masters  of  the  cere- 
monies. Messrs.  Clapler  and  Uupont  de  Nemours  offi- 
ciated as  Vice  Presidents,  and  their  duties  were  shared 
by  Messrs.  Destouet  and  Lajus,  who  were  chosen  for 
that  purpose  from  the  Committee  of  Arrangement. 

The  company  were  honored  with  the  presence  of 
many  distinguished  guests.  On  the  right  of  the  Presi- 
dent we  perceived  the  Hon.  Mr.  Johnston,  Senator, 
from  Louisiana,  W.  Milnor,  Esq.  Mayor  of  the  city.  Ma- 
jor General  Cadwalader,  the  Hon.  James  Brown,  late 
Ambassador  to  the  French  Court,  and  .Mr.  Chevallie, 
Agent  of  the  General  Consulate  of  France  at  Richmond. 
On  the  left  were  Mr.  Dannery,  Consul  of  the  King  of 
the  French  at  Philadelphia,  Nicholas  Blddle,  Esq.  Pres- 
ident of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Patterson,  George  M.  Dallas,  Esq. District  Attorney 
of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Hersant,  Vice  Consul  of 
France  at  New  York.  Commodore  Bainbridge,  who 
had  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Committee,  was  un- 
fortunately prevented  from  attending,  by  indisposition. 
He  sent  a  toast  to  the  company,  which  was  warmly  re- 
ceived, as  a  token  of  the  good  will  of  that  gallant  and 
distinguished  officer. 

The  dinner  was  enlivened  by  occasional  music,  exe- 
cuted with  all  the  distinguished  talent  of  the  orchestra 
of  the  Compagnie  Francaise  of  New  Orleans.  For  this 
most  important  addition  to  the  delight  and  success  of 
the  celebration,  the  company  felt  themselves  deeply  in- 
debted to  the  politeness  and  liberality  of  those  gentle- 
men. 

After  the  cloth  had  been  removed,  Mr.  Du  Ponceau 
'  addressed  the  company  in  an  eloquent  and  effective  dis- 
1  course.  He  painted  the  landing— more  than  halfacen- 
tury  ago— of  six  thousand  Frenchmen  on  the  American 
shores',  in  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war.  "They 
were  told,"  said  the  orator,  "they  fought  for  liberty, 
but  they  knew  her  not:  it  was  explained,  but  they  un- 
derstood not.  One  constant  reply  showed  at  once  their 
ignorance  and  their  resolution— n'importe.  Messieurs, 
battons  nous,  et  vive  le  Roi.  Five  years  passed  by, 
their  blood  mixed  in  the  same  stream  with  that  of  Ame- 
ricans, and  what  a  change !  The  warrior  learned,  and 
learning,  he  became  an  idolater  of  freedom,  worship- 
ping her  in  all  the  purity  of  first  love,  and  ready  to  lay 
his  life  at  her  shrine,  with  all  the  characteristic  ardour 
of  our  land.  In  1783.  the  army  returned  to  France.  In 
'89,  six  years  more,  a  nation  rose  In  her  might — galling 
chains  fell  powerle.ss— France  was  free!  The  orator 
then  gave  a  rapid  view  of  the  leading  events  of  the  last 
half  century— exhibited  in  a  striking  manner  the  advan- 
tages mutually  derived  by  France  and  the  United  States 
from  the  friehdship  and  intercourse  of  the  nations — and 
concluded  wiCh  an  animated  view  of  the  late  extraordi- 
nary events. 
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The  fdllowinp  reg-ular  toasts  were  then  read  and  re- 
peated by  the  presiding  officers,  and  received  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm  and  unanimity: 

1.  Les  evenements  que  nous  celebrons:  Gloire  a  la 
France;  gloire  a  la  liberie. 

Muslque,  La  victoire  est  a  nous. 

2.  Le  President  des  Etats  Unis. 

Musique,  President's  March. 

3.  La  France  et  son  Koi  (lj|pyen — puisse  t'elle  etre 
a  jamais  libre  et  lieureuse  sous  un  gouvernement  de  son 
cholx. 

Mr.  Dannery,  Consul  oftheKin^  of  the  French  at 
Philadelphia,  in  an  eloquent  address,  returned  thanks 
to  the  company  for  the  compliment  paid  to  his  nation 
and  his  sovereign.     He  then  offered  the  (ollowinj  toast: 

Aux  Francais  resiilans  a  Phdadelphie — Qu'ils  conser- 
vent  a  jamais  les  sentimens  de  Concorde,  d'amour  de 
leur  patrie  et  d'entliousiasrae  pour  seslibertes,  qui  ont 
preside  a  cette  reunion. 

4.  A  I'independance  des  nations,  et  au  droit  des  peu- 
ples  de  choisir  leur  forme  de  gouvernement. 

Musique,  Reveil  du  Peuple. 

5.  Le  Gouverneur  et  I'Etat  de  Pennsylvania. 

Musique,  Yankee  Doodle. 

6.  A  la  ville  de  Paris  et  aux  braves  Gardes  Nationales. 
Elles  ont  prouve  que  les  meilleurs  ramparts  sont  les 
bras  et  les  ca;urs  des  citoyens. 

Musique,  Veillons  au  Salut  de  I'Empire. 
r.   Ala  memoire  immortelle  de  Washington. 

Musique,  Washington's  March. 

8.  A  La  Fayette,  le  Heros  Citoyen,  que  1'  Amerique 
cherit,  que  la  France  honore,  et   que  I'Cnivers  admire. 

Musique,  La  Fayette's  March. 

9.  A  la  memoire  des  braves  qui  ont  peri  dans  les 
glorieuses  journees  des  27,  28,  et  29,  .luillet. 

Musique,  Mourir  pour  la  Patrie. 

10.  Au  system  representatifjau  jugement  par  jures;  a 
la  liberie  de  la  presse;  et  a  toutes  les  libertes  civiles  et 
religieuses. 

After  this  toast,  the  musicians  unexpectedly  intro- 
duced the  celebrated  Ca  ira,  which  was  enthusiastical- 
ly cheered. 

11.  Aut  4  Juillet  1776,  et  au  14  Juillet  1789,  qui  ont 
prepare  et  amene  les  trois  glorieuses  journees  de  Juill- 
et 1830.  Musique,  Yankee  Doodle. 

12.  A  lamemoire  de  Napoleon  le  Grand,  et  a  tousles 
heros  Francais  qui  ont  combattu  pour  la  defense  de 
I'honneur  et  de  I'independance  de  leur  patrie. 

Musique,  Chant  du  Depart. 

13.  A  la  ville  de  Philadelphie,  le  berceau  de  I'inde- . 
pendence  Americainc — Bonheur  et  prosperite. 

Musique,  Ou  peut  on  etre  mieux,  qu'au  sein  de  sa  i 
famille. 

After  the  regular  toasts,  a  Patriotic  Hymn,  written  for 
the  occasion  by  Mr.  Peyre  Ferry,  was  sung  to  the  time 
of  the  Marseillaise,  by  Mr.  Alfred,  of  the  French  Com- 
pany, assisted  by  many  of  the  gentlemen  present. 
VOLUNTEER  TOASTS. 

By  Mr.   Du   Ponceau,   President. Le  6    Fevrier, 

1778,  qui  a  vu  signer  la  glorieuse  alliance  entre  la  France 
et  les  Etats  Unis. 

By  Mr.  Chapron.  La  premiere  di' ision  de  la  Milice 
de  Pennsylvanie — Composee  de  soldate  citoyens,  qui 
eux  memes  toujours  prets  a  verser  leur  sang  pour  main- 
tenir  les  principes  de  la  liberie,  n'en  sont  que  plus  por- 
tes  a  fraterniser  avec  les  Francais  qui  viennent  aussi  de 
faire  la  conquete  de  leurs  droits. 

Major  General  Cadwalader  returned  thanks  to  the 
company  for  himself  and  the  division  under  his  com- 
mand.    He  then  offered  as  a  toast, 

The  Holy  alliance  between  the  Press  and  the  people 
— Esto  perpetua. 

By  Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq.  Les  Francais  de  Philadel- 
phie— Dignes  representans  d'une  nation  a  la  fois  aima- 
ble  et  fiere.  La  maniere  dont  ils  jouissent  de  la  liberte 
chez  nous,  prouve  combien  leurs  corapatriotes  la  meri- 
tent  chez  eux. 


By  Brigadier  General  Patterson.  The  glorious  French 
Revolution  of  1830 — Like  our  American  conslitutlonal 
rebellion,  based  on  eternal  principles,  unawed  by  fo- 
reign bayonets,  and  uncontrolled  by  foreign  intrigue,  it 
will  equally  secure  the  permanent  happiness  of  millions 
of  mankind. 

By  George  M.  Dallas,  Esq.  Les  Francais — Honncur  et 
reconnaisance  eternelle  a  ce  people  genereux  qui  fut, 
le  Parrain  de^  libertes  naissantes  de  I'Amerique. 
By  the  Hon.James  Brown. The  lateglorious  Revolution  in 
France — it  has  been  effected  by  unexampled  patriot, 
ism  and  courage:  may  all  the  measures  which  follow  it 
be  distinguished  by  iheir  justice  and  moderation. 

By  Mr.  Hersant.  Aux  Enfins  de  Paris,  organises 
sponianement  en  G:<rde  Civique — Intrepides  pour  la 
defense  des  liberies  publiques,  moderes  dans  la  victoire, 
infatigables  pour  le  maintien  de  I'ordre  et  de  la  tran- 
quilite,  ils  ont  donne  au  monde  I'exemple  de  ce  que 
peut  produire  dans  des  occurs  Francais  le  veritable 
amour  de  la  Patrie. 

By  Mr.  Chevallie.  Richmond  en  Virginie — Qui  la 
premiere  a  donne  I'exemple  de  cclebrer  les  glorieux 
evenements  qui  nous  reunissent  aujourd  hui — les  bons 
exemplcs  merilent  bien  d'etre  suivis. 

By  Commodore  Bainbridge.  The  Frenchmen  of  Pa- 
ris— Their  valour  and  moderation  in  the  late  glorious 
revolution  entitle  them  to  the  gratitude  of  the  whole 
human  f;»mily. 

By  Mr.  Clapier,  Vice  President.  La  France  et  les 
Flats  Unis — Qu'une  alliance  perpetuelleexiste  entre  les 
deux  peuples.  Que  les  victoires  de  I'un  fassent  a  ja- 
mais,  les  rejouissances  publiques  de  I'autre. 

By  Mr.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  Vice  President.  Les 
glorieuses  journees  des  27,  28  et  27  Juillet,  qui  nous 
ont  rajeunis  dequarante  ans,  ont  replace  la  France  ou 
elleetait  en  1789  et90et  lui  ont  enfin  assure  I'heureux 
avenir  qui  lui  avalt  ete  prepare  par  les  travaus  de  I'as- 
semblee  constituante. 

By  Mr.  Destouet.  Philadelphie — Ville  bospitalierej 
berceau  des  arts  et  des  sciences  de  cet  hemisphere; 
puisse-t-elle  parvenir  a  sa  plus  haute  destinee. 

By  Mr.  Lajus.  Au  Commandant  de  la  Garde  Nation- 
ale  de  Paris— qui  a  si  eminemment  contribue  a  la  liber- 
te de  deux  nations. 

By  Mr.  Thouron.  A  la  memoire  de  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, I'ami  de  la  France  et  des  Francais:  il  fut  contem- 
porain  de  grands  hommes,  son  genie  animera  les  sieclea 
a  avenir. 

By  Dr.  La  Roche.     A  la  memoire  du  General  Foy 

Le  guerrier  distingue,  I'orateur  eloquent,  le  defenseur 
intrepide  des  libertes  de  son  pays — Gloire  immortelle!; 

By  Mr.  Laussat.  Le  Dey  d' Alger  et  Charles  X. — Un 
prete  pour  un  rendu. 

Mr.  John  d'Homergue,  after  a  neat  and  appropriate 
address,  offered  the  following  sentiment  of  Mr.  Canning: 

"La  liberte  civile,  politique  religieuse,  et  commer- 
ciale  dans  les  deux  mondes!" 

By  Mr.  E.  F.  Brasier.  Les  eleves  de  I'EcoIe  Poly, 
technique,  de  I'Ecole  de  Medecineet  decellede  Droit, 
plantes  precoces  qui  prouvent  la  bonte  du  sol  ou  elles 
sont  nees. 

By  Mr.  Nidelet.  A  la  ville  de  Paris:  le  centre  des 
Beaux  Arts  etde  I'lnstruction;  a  tous  les  avantages  de 
son  sejour  va  etre  ajoute  le  charme  de  la  liberte. 

By  Mr.  Bousquet.  Casimir  Perrier:  le  patriote  dis- 
tingue dans  les  journees  memorables  des  27,  28  et  29 
Juillet,  et  qui  par  son  exemple  genereux,  seslalenset 
son  courage,  a  puissament  contribue  a  renverser  le,'pou- 
voir  arbitraire,  et  retablir  le  regne  de  la  liberte. 

By  Mr.  Jansaud.  A  I'hospitalite  Americaine:  asile  de 
toutes  les  infortunes;  ou  viennent  s'eteindre  ets'oublier 
les  haines  politiques  d'un  autre  hemisphere  et  les  pre- 
juges  de  nations. 

By  Mr.  Breuil,  La  France — notre  bonne  mere  patrie. 
Nous  serons  fiers  d'etre  ses  enfans  tant  qu'elle  restera 
fidele  a  la  cause  sacree  de  la  liberte. 
By  Mr     Durand.  A  la  Sainte  Alliance  des  Peupleq 
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centre  la  Su'mte  Alliance  des  Rois. 

By  Mr-  Follin,  La  belle  France — puisse  la  sagesse 
de  son  gouvernement  egaler  le  courage  et  la  modera- 
tion de  ses  citoyens. 

By  Mr.  Bolmar.  Ala  memoire  dufeu  depute  Manuel, 
quide  sonvivant  n'a  pas  peu  contnbue  aux  evenemens 
que  nous  celebrdns  aujourd'hui. 

By  Mr.  Cany.  Aux  artistes  et  onvriers  de  Paris:  un  peu- 
ple  avec  le  sang  de  pareils  hommes  dans  ses  veines,  ne 
pent  pas  etre  esclave. 

By  Dr.  J.  G.  Nancrede.  La  revolution  de  1830,Puisse 
t'elle  apprendre  aux  nations  esclaves  de  I'Europe,  qu'- 
ellestiennent  leur  destinees  dans  leur  propres  mains. 
By  Mr.  Brasliears.  La  France  et  la  Liberte 
"Et  Ton  revient  toujours,  toiijours, 
A  ses  premieres  amours." 
By  Mr.  N.  C.  Barrabino,  Les  dames:   les  seuls   des- 
potes  qui  aient    tonde  leurs  trones  sur    les  ciEurs    de 
leurs  sujets:  des  gouverneurssans  coups  d'etat,  des  gou- 
vernes  sans  rebellion. 

By  Mr.  F.  J.  Troabat.  La  Grece — Puisse  t  ell  de- 
meucer  libre,  et  ne  jamais  permettre  aux  Etrangers  de 
lui  imposer  un  gouvernment  ou  un  cbef. 

By  Mr.  Girault.  A  la  memoire  des  jeunes  America- 
irns,  qui  ont  peri  en  defendant  nos  libertes. 

By  Mr.  Teissiere,  after  tlie  President  had  retired,and 
M.  Laussat  had  been  called  to  the  ch.iir.  Notre  vene- 
rable President  Du  Ponceau,  comme  La  Fayette,  son 
compagnon  de  jeunesse  et  d'armes,  ami  sincere  de  la 
liberte. 

In  the  course  of  the  celebration,  many  excellent  songs 
were  sung  by  Messrs.  Letellier,  Victorin,  Curtot  and 
Privatofthe  French  Company,  and  other  gentlemen, 
present.  Two  of  these  were  written  for  the  occasion, 
and  were  received  with  great  and  unanimous  applause. 

SONG, 

Composed  by  M.  Tahary,  and  sung  with  some  alterations 

by  M   Victorin. 

Air — "Mon  pere  etait  pot." 

Messieurs,  il  est  a  mon  avis 

Un  bon  roi  sur  la  terre 

Se  comportant  pour  ses  amis 

D'une  bonne  maniere 

(;'est  ce  Charles  Dix 
Qui  dit  asoiifils 
Mon  pauvre  d'Angouleme 
11  faut  deguerpir 
Et  pour  mieux  courir 
Quittons  le  Diademe. 

C'est  pour  nous  rendre  tous  heureux 

QuMs  se  mettent  en  route 
F.t  puisqu'ils  partent  tous  les  deux 
lis  sont  bien  bons  sans  doute. 
Pourtant  ce  bon  Roi 
Voulait  qu'une  loi 
Transportat  la  couronne 
Sur  ce  Due  nouveau 
Baptise  dans  I'eau. 
Dans  I'eau  de  la  Garonne. 

Mais  votre  petit  Bordelais 

N'estDuc  que  pour  lafrime 
Et  nous,  qui  sommes  bons  Franeais 
Voulons  le  legitime. 

Qu'il  parte  avec  vous, 
Et  d'un  Roi  pour  nous 
Ne  vous  mettez  en  peine 
Nous  avons  en  main 
Votre  cher  cousin 
Pour  faire  de  la  graine. 

Le  Roi  Philippe  et  ses  enfans 

Sont  tous  Franeais  dans  I'ame 
Us  ont  donne  de  surs  garants 
La  France  les  reclame.  ^ 

AUez  dansl'exil 
Pebrouiller  le  fil 


Qui  sauve  la  patrie 

Perdez  pour  jamais 

De  "Roi  des  Franeais" 
Le  nom  digne  d'envie. 

Adieu  Charles,  notre  bon  Roi, 
Adieu  Mens  D'Angouleme. 
Quand  on  veut  faire  seul  la  loi 
On  risque  tout  soi-meme. 
Je  vois^Orleans 
Et  ses  descendans  * 

Jouir  de  vos  sottises 
Prenant  pour  les  leurs 
Nos  saintes  couleurs 
Vous  en  voyez  des  grises. 

SONG 

Written  for  the  occasion,  set  to  music  and  sung  by  M. 

Meigntn. 

LE   KEVEIL. 

Viens,  Liberte,  dont  I'image  cherie 

Pour  quelque  tems  a  fui  de  notre  sol; 
Viens  ranimer  les  chants  de  la  patrie, 

Remonte  encore  au  sacre  Capitol, 
Ces  fierstyrans,  avaient  dans  leur  demence 

De  notre  gloire  obscurcile  soleil; 
En  elevant  le  cri  de  la  vengeance 
Us  oublaient  I'heure  de  ton  reveil. 

Mais  quels  accens  partout  se  font  entendre? 

Quoi'  Des  Franeais  I'un  centre  I'autre  armes! 
Non,  c'est  leurs  droits  qu'ils  jurent  de  defendre 

lis  saurunt  vamcre;  ilsetaieiit  opprimes. 
L'etranger  seul,  cohorte  mercenaire, 

Voit  froidement  ce  sanglant  appareil: 
Plus  malheureux,  helas!  que  temeraire, 

11  doittomber  sous  le  poids  du  reveil! 

D'un  veteran  la  couronne  civique 

A  fait  jadispalir  le  front  des  Rois: 
Il  marche  encor!  Souvenir  d  Anierique 

Viens  I'inspirer  une  troisieme  fois. 
Pier,  a  sa  voix,  tout  le  peuple  seconde 

Ce  vieux  sdldat,  citoyen  sans  pareil; 
Par  ses  vertiis,  dans  I'un  et  I'autre  monde. 

La  Liberte  celebre  son  reveil. 

Noble  etendard,  temoin  de  cent  batailles, 

Je  te  revois  flolter  avec  orgueil; 
Viens  desormais,  du  haut  de   nos  murailles 

De  tes  heros  nmbrager  le  cercuell. 
Us  ne  sont  plus!  ces  enfans  de  la  gloire 

Sur  deslauriers  ont  trouve  lesommeil, 
"La  Liberte,"  fut  leur  cri  de  victoire.... 

Helas!  pour  eux  il  n'est  plus  de  reveil. 
The  Committee  of  Arrangement  have  to  regret  that 
many  of  the  best  toasts  delivered  at  the  celebration 
have  been  unfortunately  mislaid  or  lost.  In  some  in- 
stances they  have  been  enabled  to  supply  the  deficien- 
cy, by  personal  application  to  the  givers — but  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  there  are  still  many  gentlemen  to 
whom  the  present  apology  is  due.  If  these  toasts  should 
be  hereafter  found,  an  opportunity  shall  be  taken  of 
communicating  them  to  the  public. 


SCHUYLKILL  NAVIGATION  CO. 

A  splendid  Silver  Vase,  with  appropriate  devices  and 
inscriptions  executed  by  Thomas  Fletcher,  Jeweller,  of 
this  city,  was  on  Tuesday  last,  agreeably  to  a  resolution 
of  the  Stockholders  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Com- 
pany at  their  last  annual  meeting,  presented  to  Cadwai- 
ADEB  Evans,  Esq.  their  late  president.  We  have  been 
favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  resolution  and  also  of  the 
address  of  the  Committee  and  Mr.  Evan's  reply  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  ;hat  the  thanks  of  the  Stockholders  be 
presented  to  Cadwalader  Evans,  Esq.  late  President  of 
the  company,  for  his  long  continued,  faithful,  laboriuus 
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and  valuable  services  in  that  capacity,  as  well  as  for  the 
active  support  and  aid  he  has  always  given  to  this  great 
public  work. 

Resolved,  That  a  silver  Vase  of  Ihe  value  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  with  a  suitable  inscription,  be  also  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Evans  as  a  testimonial  ofthe  respect  and 
gratitude  of  llie  Stockholders. 

AllDIlESS    TO    Mil.    KVAKS. 

In  obedience  to  the  directions  of  the  Stockholders  of 
the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  we  present  to  you 
a  copy  of  resolutions  unanimously  adopted  by  them  at 
a  meeting  held  on  the4lh  day  of  January  last,  and  we 
also  present  to  you  on  their  behalf  a  Silver  Vase,  which 
they  request  you  to  accept,  in  testimony  of  their  grate- 
ful sense  of  your  long  continued  and  valuable  services 
as  their  President,  as  well  as  ofthe  active  and  friendly 
support  you  have  at  all  times  given  to  their  concerns. — 
The  resolutions  more  fully  explain  their  feelings  and 
views. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  performing  the  duties 
committed  to  us,  for  we  know  how  richly  you  merit 
this  token  of  regaid,  y«m  and  your  associates  in  the 
Board,  if  not  tlie  first  to  perceive  and  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  the  navigation,  were  the  first  who  under- 
took to  realize  Ihem.  You  commenced  the  work  with 
very  feeble  means,  and  with  Itttle  aid  from  example  or 
experience;  under  circumstances  often  extremely  dis- 
couraging,you  steadily  perseverod, gratuitously  devoting 
yeur  personal  exertions  and  labor,  for  years,  to  its  ac- 
complishment, with  a  zeal  and  constancy  seldom  sur- 
passed by  men  in  theii  private  pursuits,  and  an  econo- 
my as  exact  as  you  could  have  observed  in  disbursing 
your  own  funds.  The  work  has  now  been  so  far  com- 
pleted as  to  display  its  immense  public  importance,  and 
to  give  some  remuneration  to  the  Stockholders. — 
While  rejoicing  in  this  result  they  could  not  be  unmind- 
ful of  their  obligations  to  those  by  whose  public-spirit- 
ed and  disinterested  labors  it  has  been  procured  and 
they  have  only  done  justice  to  their  own  feelings  in 
thus  expressing  to  you  tlieir  respect  and  gratitude. 

Allow  U3  to  add  to  it  the  assurance  of  our  individual 
respect  and  regard. 

KDWAUn   BUUD, 
JOHN  BOHLEN, 
JONAS  PUESTON, 
JOHN  SERGEANT, 
JOSEPH  L.   LEWIS, 
ELLIOIT  CHESSON, 
September  26th,  1830.  Committee. 

MR.  Evan's  reply. 

Gentlemen.' — The  thanks  of  the  Stockholders  ofthe 
Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  for  my  services,  whilst 
President  of  their  board  of  managers,  is  to  me  truly 
gratifying.  To  receive  the  approbation  of  so  respect- 
able a  body  of  our  fellow  citizens  is  a  matter  of  just 
pride  to  one  who  has  no  other  claim,  than  for  zeal  and 
perseverance,  in  a  work  which  promised  to  be  of  vast 
importance  to  Ihe  public,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
inhabitants  of  ibis  great  city — a  promise  which  lias  been 
already  realized.  The  advantages  yet  to  be  unfolded, 
will,  (I  doubt  not)  exceed  the  expectations  of  its  ear- 
liest and  most  sanguine  friends. 

The  fact  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  and  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  mentioning  it,  that  it  was  the  zeal,  intelligence 
and  perseverance  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  associat- 
ed with  me,  together  with  the  liberality  of  the  Stock- 
holders, which  principally  contributed  to  the  comple- 
tion of  this  great  work. 

The  silver  vase,  which  by  direction  of  the  stock- 
holders, you  have  presented  to  me,  is,  for  design  and 
exquisite  workmanship,  highly  creditable  to  American 
taste  and  genius,  and  worthy  of  being  a  model  for  future 
artists. 

You  will  please  to  accept  for  yourselves,  and  commu- 
nicate to  the  stockholders,  my  thanks  for  this  lasting 
memorial  ef  individual  friendship  and  of  their  liberality. 
CADWALAUER  EVANS. 


KEVOLVTIONARY. 

Philadelphia,  January  8th  1783. 

The  partizans  of  Great  Britain  have  been  uniform  dif 
ring  the  war  in  circulating  a  report  that  the  French  ar- 
my would  eventually  subjugate  America  or  at  least 
keep  possession  of  one  of  the  provinces  as  a  security  fof 
the  debt  due  France.  This  litjwever  maintained  with 
confidence  has  proved  to  be  f*lse. 

"By  the  United  Slates  assembled  in  Congress,  Jan.  Xat 
1783. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in- 
form the  French  Minister,  that  although  Congress  can- 
not view,  without  regret,  the  departure  of  an  army,  to 
whose  valour  and  conduct  they  are  so  greatly  indebted 
for  the  reduction  of  the  enemy's  forces,  they  have  nev- 
ertheless too  much  confidence  in  his  Majesty's  attention 
to  the  interest  of  the  alliance,  not  to  be  pursuaded  that 
the  order  for  the  departure  of  the  army  has  been  dicta- 
ted by  the  conviction  that  it  could  be  more  usefully 
employed  elsewhere  against  the  common  enemy.  That 
Congress  requested  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  in- 
form his  Majesty  of  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  which 
they  are  filled  with  towards  him,  for  the  attention  to 
their  immediate  interests  which  he  has  manifested  by 
the  important  succour  which  he  has  so  long  affordeil 
them,  and  by  his  generous  determ  nation  of  ordering 
his  troops  to  this  country  when  circumstances  should 
permit  an  advantageous  co-operation  with  the  arms  of 
the  United  States. 

That  Congress  recommended  in  an  especial  mannef 
the  Comte  de  Kochambeau  with  the  army  under  his 
command  to  his  Majesty's  favours,  having  the  greatest 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  valour,  good  conduct^ 
exact  discipline  to  which  Congress  ascribe  that  per- 
fect harmony  which  has  so  happdy  subsisted  between 
that  army  and  the  soldiers  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States." 

The  above  resolution  was  passed  in  consequence  of 
the  Comte  de  R'lchambeau  haiingordered  his  troops tm 
embark  on  the  tvvemieih  of  December.  The  French 
Minister  informed  Congress  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
King  to  send  back  his  tro(ips  at  any  time  that  Congress 
should  require  an  I  solicit  their  aid. 

Copied  from  papers  of  1783. 

Phdadelphia,  April  15,  1730. 
It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  monument  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  ofthe  important  se .-vices  rendered  by  the  illus- 
trious Louis  the  Sixteenth    with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion. 

Post  Deum, 

Diligenda  et  servanda  est  Libertas 

Maximis  empta  laboribus 

Humanique  sanguinis  flumina 

irrigate, 

Per  imminentia  belli  pericula. 

Juvanto 

Optimo  Galliarum  Principe,  Rege 

Ludovico  16th 

Hanc  Statuam  Principi  Augustisaimo 

Consectavit 

Et  Eternam  pretiosamque  beneficii 

memoriam 

Grata  Republics  veneratio 

Ultimis  traduit  nepotibus. 

Translation. 
After  God 
We  ought  to  love  and  preserve  our  Liberty 
Purchased  with  heavy  toils 
Cemented  by  floods  of  blood  poured  forth  in  the  terror* 

of  war. 
We  have  attained  it  by  the  aid 
Of  that  beat  of  Princes, 

Louis  16 
King  of  France. 
To  that  august  monarch, 

Vol.  VI  32. 
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DICKINSON  COLLEGK. 


[OctoiE* 


The  grateful  venefation  of  the  i-epublic 

>Iath  erected  this  moimment  or  stutue 

To  perpetuate  the  memory 

Of  hisbenificence. 

And  hand  it  down 

Tathe  latest  posterity. 


DICKINSON  COl^LEGE. 

The  annual  commencement  of  Dickinson  College 
was  held  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Carlisle,  on 
Wednesday  the  22d  of  September  1830.  At  10 
o'clock  a  splendid  procession,  consisting  of  the 
Trustees,  Faculty,  Students  and  Alumni  of  the  Col 
lege;  the  Governor  and  Secretary  of  the  Common      „_  „.  ^    ^„..^ 

wealth.  Members  of  the  Legislature  Citizens,  and  j  f^f  ^^dre^srwhich  wrslisten'ed  7(rb"y7croVd''e^ 
an  escort  composed  of  a  handsome  detachment  ot  j  ^^^  brilliant  assembly  with  profound  attention  and 
Col.  Woodburn's  Regiment,  and  the  Carlisle  Bat-  i  ^^^  ^^^^  heartfelt  delight:  after  which  the  question 
talion  of  Volunteers,  moved  from  the  College  edi-    ^y^;^,^  ^^^  ^^^^  submitted  at  the  previous  annual 

fice  to  the  Church,   which  soon  became   crowded  ..     '. 

with  a  brilliant  and  highly  respectable  audience. 
Several  orations,  &c.  were  delivered  by  the  gra- 


ofthe  session  indeed  a  few  difficulties  occurred:  but 
since  then  the  greatest  order  and  propriety  of  con- 
duct has  prevailed;  and  it  is  believed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  any  institution  in  the  country,  a 
set  of  more  orderly,  well  disposed,  virtuous  and 
studious  youth  than  are  now  in  Dickinson  College." 

The  present  faculty  was  organized  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  which  has  just  closed; 
and  we  can  now  confidently  assert  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  othe?"  in  the  state,  or  perhaps  in  the  union. 

On  the  evening  preceding  the  commencemeiit, 
William  Price,  Esq.  of  Hagerstown,  Md.  as 
president,  delivered  "to  the  Society  of  the  Alum- 
ni of  D.  College,"  an  eloquent,  learned  and  power- 


duating  students. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred  on 
Henry  Aurand,  James  Bell,  junr.  of  Pa.,  Alfred 
Creigh,  James  R.  Irvine,  John  L.  M'Kiin  and  John 
Owens. — Tlie  Alumnus  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
■was  conferred  on  Richard  Armstrong,  of  Pa.  James 
M.  Campbell,  Daniel  Denny,  of  Pa.  Peter  H.  En- 
gle,  of  Pa.  Sydner  G.  Fisher,  of  Pa.  James  H. 
Graham,  of  Pa.  Alexander  Givin,  of  Pa.  Lorenzo 
N.  Henderson,  of  Pa.  Augustus  F.  Hinch,  of  Pa. 
James  M.  Hopkins,  of  Pa.  John  M.  Krebs,  of  Pa. 


meeting,  was  publicly  discussed  by  the  members. 

The  next  session  of  the  college  will  commence 
on  the  first  day  of  November  next.  The  whole 
expenses  of  a  student,  for  one  year  for  tuition, 
board,  lodging,  washing,  use  of  library;  firewood 
and  lights  is  !gl22.  We  are  gratified  to  learn  that 
a  large  accession  of  students  is  expected. 


RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS,  &c. 

AoTO  in  the  Cily  and  Liberties  of  Philadelfihia. 
For  the  tacts  in  the  following  statement,  we  are  prin- 
cipally, indebted  to  a  sheet  which  is  just  published 


Samuel  M.  M'Graw,  of  Md.  William  B.  M'Clure,    ant^  for  sale  at  the  bookstores  of  G.  H.  Mentz  8c 
of  Pa.  James  X.    M'Lanahan,  Wm.   M.  Nevin.  of  j  Son,  and  A.  Llaxton,  price  12i  cents.      Fhis  sheet 


is  a  tabular  exhibition  of  the  houses  in  use  for  reli- 
gious worship  in  the  City  and  Liberties,  the  deno- 
mination to  which  they  respectively  belong,  their 
locations,  dimensions,  when  built,  when  enlarged, 
materials  of  which  they  are  built, square  feet  which 
they  occupy;  and  the  names  of  ministers  of  each 
church  and  denomination,  and  notes  of  circumstair- 
ces  relative  to  a  number  of  the  churches: — To 
which  is  added,  a  recapitulation;  and  also  a  table  of 
the  religious  denominations  in  New  York  in  1828, 
the  number  of  houses  for  religious  worship,  &c.  &c. 
The  entire  profits  from  the  sale  of  this  sheet  are 
to  be  appropriated  to  charitable  purposes. 

Hou-  Occupying   Resid't 
ses.      Sq.  ft.       Minist'rs 
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Pa.  John  H.  Price,  of  Md.  Daniel  M.  Smyser,  of 
Pa.  Alexander  M.  Sterret,  of  Md.  Francis  West, 
of  Pa.  Joseph  Mahon,  of  Pa.  and  Dr.  E.  H.  Barton, 
of  Louisiana.  The  Honorary  degree  of  .Master  of 
Arts,  was  conferred  on  Wm.  Price,  Esq.  of  Hagers- 
town, Md.  The  Degree  of  i:)octor  of  Divinity,  was 
conferred  on  the  Rev.  Gregory  'F.  Bedell,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  on  the  Rev.  Alexander  M'Clelland, 
of  Rutgers  College,  N.  J.  The  speeches  of  the 
graduating  class,  evinced  a  correctness  of  taste,  and 
a  soundness  of  judgment  and  erudition,  which  were 
highly  creditable  to  themselves,  and  honourable  to 
the  Faculty  of  the  College;  and  the  exercises  of  the 
day  were  greatly  enhanced  in  interest,  by  the  ex- 
cellent orations  of  the  two  young  gentlemen,  who 

so  ably  represented  their  associates  of  the  class  of    Presbyterian,includ'g2Afri-  X^^         g„  „yj,, 
182r.     Tlie  ceremonies  were  closed  by  an  address  '  can  1  Associate,  1  Reformed  5  w     2 

to  the   graduates,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.   How,  the  Prin- j  Reformed  Dutch, 
cjpal  of  the  College,  which  was  distinguished  alike  j  Episcopalian,  incl.  1  Afr. 
for  its  practical    good  sense,  its  eloquence  and  its    Moravian, 
learning.     The  whole   scene   furnished   the    most    Methodist,  incl.  1  Union,  & 
powerful  and  delightful  living  evidence  of  the  deep        4  African, 
interest  felt  by  our  citizens  and  government  in  the 
welfare  of  the  institution  and   abundantly  justified 
the  confident  hopes  of  its  friends,  that  the  most  de- 
sirable results  must  arise  outof  its  present  very  ef- 
ficient organization. 

"The  literary  improvement  ot  the  Students  has 
been  generally  of  the  most  gratifying  kind.  Some 
of  them  have  pursued  their  studies  with  intense  ap- 
plication, and  all  deserve  praise.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  classes,  at  the  close  of  the  session  gave 
great  satisfaction  and  proved  that  there  had  been 
close  attention  to  study  on  the  part  of  the  Students 
during  the  session.     The  examination,  particular- 


Baptist,  incl.  2  African, 

German  Reformed, 

Lutheran, 

Mariners, 

Roman  Catholic, 

Friends,  incl.  1  Free  Qua 
kers,  and  2  Hicksites, 

Swedenborgian  1,  Univer- 
salist  2,  Unitarian  1,  Bi- 
ble Christians  1,  Meno- 
nist  1,  Christian  1,  Ch'h. 
of  God  1,  Jews  1, 
Jfonu  bitiiding — 


48,110 
2,288 

30,158i 

26,208J 
9,100 

22,967 
4,575 

24,400 

23,958 


25,506 


J 


ly,  of  the  Freshman  class  in  the  Mathematics,  was    Independent, 


such  as  to  shed  great  honour  on  their  instructor, 

"The  behaviour  of  the  students  generally  has 
been  very  correct,  especially  for  the  last  three  or 
four  months  of  the  session.  At  the  commencement 


Primitive  Methodist, 
Associate  Methodist, 


1 

5,200 

1 

1 

1,750 

1 

1 

2,700 

1 

Total       86       319,830i       139 


J«30.] 
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AN  ADDRESS, 

Delivered  before  the  Trustees,  Facxdly,  ii  Students,  of  the 

UNIVEKSITY   01'   PENNSYLVANIA, 

On  opening  the    Collegiate  session  0/ 1830-31,  in  the 

New  College  Hull,  on  Saturday,  September,  liilh,  1830. 

Br   W.    H.    De  Lancet,  U.  D. 

Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

T  he  circumstances  and  feelings  under  which  I  rise  to 
address  this  respectable  audience  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, are  materially  different  from  those  which  prevail- 
ed when,  two  years  ago,  the  friends  of  the  Universily 
were  assembled  to  listen  to  the  Inaugural  Address  of  the 
newly  appointed  Provost.  To  the  trustees,  to  the  f.- 
culty,  and  to  myself  it  was  then  the  anxious  season  of 
commencing  a  new  experiment.  In  the  relation  in 
which  we  were  placed,  we  were  all  strangers  to  each 
other.  The  confidence  of  the  board,  of  the  studenis, 
and  of  the  public,  was  to  be  won.  To  almost  all  the  fa- 
culty the  path  was  new,  and  wholly  untrodden.  We 
could  not,  however,  fail  to  perceive  th.'Jt  a  decayed  in- 
stitution was  more  difficult  to  be  re-invigoraled,  than 
a  new  one  established  and  matured.  \\  e  could  not 
biind  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  whatever  may  have 
been  t'le  causes,  the  public  had  but  little  confidence  in 
the  collegiate  department  of  the  University,  that  it  was 
regarded  as  not  even  nieiiting  tlie  patronage  of  the 
board  who  controlled  it,  lli^t  the  spirit  and  energy  of  its 
pupils  had  well  nigh  departed,  and  in  short  tiiat  we 
were  entering  upon  the  hazardous  and  uncertain  en- 
terprise of  restoring  vigour,  activity,  and  extended  use- 
fulness to  a  limb  of  the  institution,  long  benumbed  and 
paralized.  We  knew,  too,  the  mutability  and  the  coy- 
ness of  public  opinion;  that  the  most  faitlilul  and  me- 
ritorious were  not  always  certain  of  securing  tlie  fa- 
vourof  the  changeful  and  oftentimes  capricious  damsel 
whom  they  wooed,  and  that  the  busy  and  envious  tongue 
of  prejudice  had  often  by  its  jaundiced  representations 
marred  and  thwarted  the  Ijest  concerted  plans  and  the 
most  energetic  efforts.  Nor  were  we  too  young  to  fore- 
see that  the  introduction  of  more  decision  and  rigour  in- 
to the  discipline  of  this  department  would  necessarily 
subject  us  to  the  ill-feelings  &  perturbed  views  of  those 
on  whom  its  severities  might  fall,  while  the  natural  par- 
tialities of  parents  would  induce  them  to  attempt  to 
screen  offending  offspring  by  the  diffusion  of  chaiges 
of  partiality,  unnecessary  rigour,  and  injudicious  treat- 
ment against  those  on  whom  was  devolved  the  arduous 
duty  of  controlling  by  moral  means  alone,  vexatious  dis- 
positions, unsteady  tempers,  and  indolent  or  reluctant 
minds. 

Without  dissembling  to  ourselves  the  magnitude,  or 
the  number  of  the  difficulties  which  were  in  prospect, 
we  yet  augured  success  under  Providence,  from  the  in- 
fluence, character,  and  energy  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
and  from  the  persuasion  that  the  community  of  this  city, 
although  slow  to  award  their  confidence,  would  yet  not 
withhold  it  when  convinced  that  it  was  fairly  merited 
by  the  competency,  assiduity,  and  faithfulness  of  those 
who  sought  it. 

In  this  augury  we  have  not  been  disappoinled:  and 
the  changes  which  in  the  short  space  of  two  years  have 
occurred  in  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  college,  af- 
ford, 1  think,  ample  evidence  of  the  fact.  1  address 
you  in  a  spacious  apartment  ot  a  noble  edifice,  which 
has  been  erected  for  our  accommodation  by  the  zeal  and 
liberality  of  the  board  of  trustees.  1  invite  your  inspec- 
tion of  th«  rooms  of  .uur  new  college,  adorned  by  in- 
creased apparatus  for  instruction  in  the  sciences.  1  call 
to  your  remembrance  the  splendid  assemblage  of  four- 
teen hundred  persons  who  witnessed,  with  apparent 
gratification,  the  ceremonies  of  our  late  commence- 
ment. I  refer  to  the  explicit,  spontaneous,  repeated 
expressions  of  their  confidence  in  the  government  and 
instructions  of  the  college,  which  have  been  published 
by  the  board.  I  direct  your  eyes  to  the  collection  of 
one  hundred   and  twenty-five  students,   breathing  the 


fervid  spirit  of  literary  emulation,  in  place  of  the  twenty- 
one  attached  to  it  when  first  committed  to  our  charge. 
I  state  to  you  the  facts,  that-  the  number  of  Philadel- 
phia youth  now  receiving  a  collegiate  education  is 
above  one-third  more  than  were  enjoying  that  benefit 
two  years  ago;  that  at  present  not  more  than  twenty  of 
our  young  men  are  educated  at  colleges  out  of  the  city, 
while  at  the  time  referred  to  at  least  fifty  were  sent 
abroad  for  collegiate  education;  and  that  during  the  last 
year,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by  an  examina'ion  of 
the  annual  catalogues  of  neighbouring  institutions,  not 
more  than  one  young  gentleman  left  this  city  to  con- 
nect himself  with  the  Freshman  class  of  a  distant  col- 
lege. 

These  are  facts  which  appear  to  warrant  the  asser- 
tion that  public  confidence,  long  absent  from  this  de- 
partment of  the  University,  has  at  length  revisited  its 
halls,  and  may  fairly  be  expected  still  further  to  spread 
over  its  concerns  a  fostermg  wing. 

It  is  with  feelings  not  of  the  vain  pride  which  centers 
in  self,  and  ascribes  success  to  its  own  efibrts,  but  of 
satisfaction  inspired  by  the  public  countenance  and  pa- 
tronage awarded  to  our  efforts,  that  in  behalf  of  my 
brethren  of  the  faculty,  I  offVr  our  united  acknowledg- 
ments to  this  distinguished  community,  on  whose  en- 
lightened judgment  and  support  we  repose  our  hopes  of 
raising  the  college  to  higher  distinction  and  more  en- 
larged usefidiiess. 

This  occasion  of  addressing  to  the  subjects  of  our 
charge  the  considerations  which  should  actuate  them  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  studies,  is  not  one  which  de- 
mands from  me  the  discussion  of  the  more  abstract  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  general  subject  of  education. 
The  course  and  the  kind  of  instruction  to  be  given  in 
these  halls,  are  fixed  for  the  present  at  least;  and  it  is 
not  the  dictate  of  that  wisdom  which  flows  from  expe- 
rience, to  discard  even  an  imperfect  system,  fur  one, 
the  ad\antages  of  which  are  uncertain  and  its  modes 
unfixed.  Be  it  our  purpose  to  act  and  teach,  whilst 
others  experiment  and  litigate.  If  in  the  progress  of 
public  opinion  it  shall  be  deemed  wise  to  prostrate  the 
existing  edifice — to  obliterate  the  "old  paths"  through 
which  so  many  of  the  intellectual  benefactors  of  man- 
kind have  passed  to  eminence  and  usefulness,  the  body 
who  controul  this  institution  is  not  composed  of  men 
unpossessed  of  the  judgment  or  the  decision  to  make 
the  change,  and  this  community  is  not  the  community  to 
be  swayed  from  what  is  really  useful,  however  imper- 
vious it  may  be  to  the  inroads  of  visionary  schemers, 
and  their  temporary  and  unsubstantial  projects.  Tliere 
are  certain  positions  in  regard  to  which  all  will  agree, 
however  differently  they  may  think  and  contend  on  oth- 
er points  relating  to  the  general  subject. 

Knowledge  is  designed  to  be  a  source  of  advantage 
and  happiness  to  men — knowledge  must  be  communi- 
cated to  the  young  by  the  agency  of  faithful  and  com- 
petent instruction — knowledge  is  unattainable  without 
arduous  and  persevering  labour. 

With  these  principles  in  view,  1  do  not  know  that  I 
can  employ  the  passing  moments  to  greater  advantage, 
than  by  briefly  developing  some  parts  of  our  collegiate 
system  in  their  connexions  with  parents  and  guardians; 
and  then  presenting  to  the  minds  of  the  young  gentle- 
men of  the  institution,  the  incentives  which  are  calcula- 
ted to  rouse  them  to  strenuous  efforts  and  persevering 
diligence. 

If  in  the  prosecution  of  the  first  object  thus  proposed, 
I  should  venture  upon  remarks  which  touch  perhaps  ex- 
isting prejudices,  or  which  appear  to  carry  me  within 
the  sacred  enclosures  of  domestic  providence,  I  ask 
that  they  may  be  ascribed  not  to  a  spirit  of  unbecoming 
interference  or  dictation, but  to  the  anxiety  which  press- 
es me  in  behalf  of  those  who  are  entrusted  to  our  carj, 
and  the  wish  that  for  their  own  sakes  as  well  as  ours, 
they  may  enjox^every  opportunity  for  a  full  reception 
of  the  instructions  afforded  by  the  college. 

The  great  objects  of  the  system  adopted  in  this  col. 
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lege,  are  to  excite,  to  infnrm,  and  to  discipline  the  youth- 
fui  mind;  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  each  of  these 
important  objects,  the  co-operation  of  tlie  parents  and 
guardians  of  the  youth  here  assembled  is  essential 

it  is,  in  the  estimation  of  him  who  addresses  yon,  a 
false  view,  both  of  parental  duty,  and  of  filial  interest,  to 
suppose  that  when  a  son  is  sent  to  school  or  colleg-e  the 
parentis  released  from  the  necessity  of  attending;-  to 
the  development  of  his  mind,  the  progress  of  his 
education,  and  the  formation  of  his  views  and  habits. 
With  some  1  am  aware  it  is  regarded  as  a  prime 
recommendation  of  a  seminary  that  its  pupils  are 
not  required  to  study  at  home.  No  person,  how- 
ever, who  .adopts  this  view  can  didy  estimate  the  g-ood 
of  his  child,  or  the  value  and  difficulty  of  intellectual 
habits— and  if  such  a  sentiment  be  allowed  to  influence 
the  parental  mind  in  relation  to  the  youth  commiited  to 
our  charge,  serious  disadvantages  will  accrue  to  them, 
and  painful  disappointments  to  ourselves.  If,  indeed, 
they  were  taken  from  your  own  roof's  &  placed  under  our 
exclusive  cognisance,  the  controul  of  their  whole  time, 
and  the  entire  moulding  of  their  characters  would  be 
devolved  upon  their  teachers.  But  as  this  is  not  the 
case,  as  they  continue  to  reside  with  you,  and  are  un- 
der our  immediate  inspection  a  comparatively  small  por- 
tion of  their  time,  it  is  obvious  that  their  studies  will  be 
affected  by  your  domestic  arranfjements,  their  minds 
swayed  by  your  opinions  and  their  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings modified  by  your  influence  and  example.  Parents 
then  should  regard  themselves  as  associated  with  the 
instructors  of  their  children  in  the  difficult  enterprise 
of  exciting  them  to  a  zealous  and  persevering  appl 
tion  of  their  mental  energies  The  means  employed  by 
us  are  of  course  merely  moral.  We  seek  to  rouse  lliei 
ambition  to  study  by  counsel,  by  urging  the  example 
of  illustrious  men,  by  making  successful  efforts  with 
testimonies  of  distinction,  by  appeals  to  the  principles  of 
shame  and  honour,  by  ranking  them  among  their  class- 
mates in  an  order  of  merit,  and  by  holding  out  to  their 
view  the  honour  of  successful  application,  and  the  dis- 
grace and  infamy  of  idleness  or  voluntary  ignorance.— 
The  principles  on  which  we  settle  the  question  of  com 
parative  merit  are,  their  scholarship,  their  punctual  at- 
tention to  their  duties  in  the  class-rooms,  and  their 
general  deportment  as  students.  In  the  application  of 
these  means  parents  may  aid,  or  vliey  may  mar  the  ef- 
forts of  the  collegiate  government.  They  aid  us  most 
materially  when  they  urge  Iheii-  sons  to  diligence,  when 
they  manifest  an  interest  in  their  advancement,  when 
thty  estimate  highly  the  college  honours  &  distinctions; 
when  they  confide  more  in  the  judgment  of  the  colle- 
giate authorities,  than  in  the  hasty  views  of  those  who 
may  happen  to  suffer  for  indolence,  waywardness,  or  in- 
attention to  their  duties.  They  essentially  mar  our  ef- 
forts to  excite  our  pupils  when  they  exhibit  indifference 
to  their  improvement,  encourage,  adopt,  or  disseminate 
uncertain,  mutilated,  or  fictitious  accounts  ofthe  pro- 
ceedings of  the  faculty,  or  express  disregard  and  con- 
tempt for  the  honours  or  instructions  of  the  college. — 
Jtis,  in  short,  the  obvious  dictate  of  common  sense  and 
common  justice,  that  parents  should  commit  their  sons 
for  education  to  those  in  whose  capacity  and  instruc- 
tions they  can  confide^  and  so  long  as  this  confidence  is 
felt,  should  aim  by  word  and  act  to  infuse  a  similar  con- 
fidence into  the  student's  breast.  The  opposite  course 
isalike  injurious  to  the  college,  to  their  offspring,  and 
to  themselves.  One  of  the  most  threatening  clouds 
now  darkening  the  horizon  of  learning,  is  that  false  in- 
dependence, that  erroneous  view  ofthe  relative  position 
of  the  parties,  which  erects  live  taught  into  a  tribunal  to 
decide  upon  the  character,  qualifications,  and  aptitude 
of  the  teacher.  It  is  this  spirit  which,  fostered  often  by 
parental  credulity,  partiality,  and  indecision,  isfast  sink- 
nig  instructors  of  all  kinds,  in  our  country,  into  mere 
competitors  for  popular  favour — a  fav"ur  which  is 
sought  not  through  the  agency  of  solid  and  meritorious 
effort,  but  by  new  discoveries  and  short  processes,  by 


experiinents  and  schemes  which  offer,  in  prospect,  to 
parents  and  youth  an  easy,  rapid,  and  certain  ascent  to 
the  very  summits  of  knowledge,  but  which  generally 
end  in  disappointing  the  former,  and  dishfarteningthe 
latter.  It  is  tlie  same  spirit,  which,  if  1  mistake  not,  has 
spread  its  baleful  influence  over  many  of  the  universi- 
ties of  Germany,  and  which  at  this  moment,  in  union 
with  other  cause?,  is  sapping  the  foundation  of  an  institu- 
tion which,  with  gigantic  intellects  to  originate  and  go- 
vern it,  has  as  yet  made  but  Lilliputian  progress — the 
London  University. 

Hut,  beside  the  aid  of  parents  in  exciting  their  sons 
to  diligence,  the  parental  co-operation  is  needed  also 
in  that  part  of  our  college  system,  which  is  designed 
to  inform  and  to  expand  their  minds.  This  object  can 
be  effected  in  no  other  way  tlian  by  faithful  and  labori- 
ous s  udy — that  diligent  and  perseveiing  application  of 
the  mind,  which,  by  the  fundamental  law  ofthe  great 
republic  of  learning,  binding  equally  on  young  and  old, 
is  essential  to  the  acquisition  of  solid  knowledge.  Now 
an  important  portion  of  this  mental  application  must  be 
made  under  your  own  roofs.  Our  pupils  come  to  us 
daily  to  receive  our  instructions,  directions,  and  aid, 
and  to  show  the  results  of  their  application  at  home, 
By  daily  examinations,  we  test  their  diligence  and  their 
proficiency,  and  direct  and  assist  their  menial  efforts. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  imposed  upon 
them,  every  possible  accommodation  should  be  afford 
ed  by  you  in  reference  to  place,  and  time,  and  opportu- 
nity, under  the  assurance  now  urged  on  your  remem- 
brance, that  at  least  from  four  to  six  hours  of  honest, 
faithful  study  at  home,  is  necessary  to  a  fair  and  credit- 
able performance  of  their  college  duties.  It  rests  with 
the  faculty  to  impose  on  them  an  adequate  amount  of 
mental  exercises,  and  to  ascertain  by  rigid  scrutiny 
whether  they  have  been  adequately  prepared.  It  rests 
with  parents  to  furnish  the  requisite  conveniences  for 
study  out  of  college,  and,  as  they  value  the  improve- 
ment, the  intellectual  growth,  the  present  and  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  their  offspring,  not  to  allow  domestic 
claims,  or  youthful  solicitations  to  curtail  their  opportu- 
nities or  to  interrupt  this  appl  cation.  If,  however, 
these  young  men  are  uncounselled  and  disregarded  at 
home;  if  they  are  indulged  in  wasting  their  time;  if  the 
opportunities  of  study  are  withheld;  if  the  hours  which 
in  truth  belong  to  their  college  dutitsare  appropriated 
to  other  purposes,  whether  it  be  your  business  or  their 
pleasures,  and  they  come  daily  to  us  to  discuss  subjects 
which  they  have  not  time  to  investigate  and  understand, 
it  is  not,  and  ought  not,  to  be  expected  that  they  should 
find  their  college  duties  pleasing  or  profitable,  that 
their  rank  in  their  classes  should  gratify  themselves  or 
you,  or  that  the  faculty  should  hold  themselves  respon- 
sible for  their  tardy  progress,  or  their  utter  failure.  In 
truth,  when  such  effects  follow  from  this  cause,  the  fault 
is  neither  with  the  teacher  nor  with  the  pupil:  parents 
themselves  erect  the  barrier  to  the  improvement  of 
their  sons,  and  are  themselves  responsible  fur  the  result. 
They  cannot  then  too  highly  estimate  the  immense  im- 
portance of  the  period  of  eiiucation  to  their  offspring; 
for  it  often  happens,  that  while  with  a  thoughtless  dis- 
regard of  this  point  they  lead  them  into  scenes  of  amuse- 
ment, or  distract  their  attention  by  employing  them  in 
affairs  foreign  to  their  duties,  they  are  cherishing  dispo- 
sitions, and  establishing  habits  fatal  alike  to  collegiate 
success  and  to  ultimate  intellectual  improvement.  If- 
it  be  worth  while  to  give  them  this  education  at  all,  it 
is  worth  while  to  make  all  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  do 
the  thing  effectually. 

There  is  one  particular  in  regard  to  which  parental 
co-operation  is  needed.  I  mean  the  difficult  and  deli- 
cate subject  of  collegiate  discipline.  This  is  in  gene- 
ral a  more  troublesome  point  to  manage  with  parents 
than  with  their  children.  That  natural  partiality  which 
inhabits  every  parental  bosom  leads  them  most  com- 
monly to  take  part  with  the  son,  whose  accounts  of  coir 
lisions  with  his  instructors  generally  assume  the  favoijrr 
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able  coluunngs  of  Ills  own  interest  and  wislies.  The 
feelings  and  opinions  of  friends  und  relatives  are  soon 
enlisted;  sliort-siglited  and  inaccurate  views  of  the  trans- 
action are  disseminated,  the  kindly  and  extenuating'  sen- 
timents of  fellow  students  urged,  an<l  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  a  storm  is  thus  roused,  which  for  a  time  defies 
the  calming  voice  of  truth,  fact,  and  duty.  Experience, 
indeed,  attests  that,  situated  as  this  institution  is,  with 
its  pupils  seldom  meeting  in  a  body  when  not  within 
the  eye  of  an  instructor,  and  in  daily  contact  with  pa- 
rental counsel,  there  is  much  less  opportunity  given  for 
those  combinations,  troubles,  and  excitements,  which, 
springing  sometimes  from  mrsftp])rehended  measures  or 
ill-juilgeil  i)roceedlngs  of  the  collegiate  government, 
and  oftener  from  the  heated  passions,  mistaken  views, 
or  hasty  steps  of  youthful  inexperience,  have  endanger- 
ed the  stability  ofother  institutions,  and  occasionally  in- 
volved the  character  and  prospects  of  a  youtli  and  the 
hopes  of  his  parents  in  a  common  wreck.  But  still  so 
long  as  the  human  judgment  sliall  remain  fallible,  and 
the  youthful  nature  retain  its  characteristics  of  repug- 
nance to  conlroul,  inconsiderateness  and  precipitancy, 
it  is  not  to  be  anticipated  that  any  college  should  be  ex- 
empted from  the  trials  which  result  from  discipline. 
— t)ur  counsels  will  be  occasionally  spurneil,  our  so- 
licitations disregarded,  and  our  authority  defied.  In 
such  cases,  while  we  pursue  the  only  course  a  col- 
lege which  means  to  acquire  and  retain  character  and 
usefulness  can  pursue,  that  of  a  cool,  temperate,  un- 
yielding maintenance  of  the  college  authority  with 
which  the  board  have  responsibly  invested  us,  we  look 
for,  and  we  ought  to  receive,  the  support  and  counte- 
nance of  the  community  generally,  and  of  parents  in 
particular. 

The  moral  discipline  of  the  college  is  of  two  kinds: 
that  which  stirs  on  the  youth  to  diligence  and  effort; 
and  that  which  corrects  waywardness,  indolence,  and 
direct  violation  of  duty.  In  the  application  of  the  col- 
legiate penalties  which  are  designed  to  coerce,  as  well 
as  in  the  distribution  of  its  honours,  which  are  meant  to 
excite  to  emulation,  the  subjects  of  our  charge  all  stand 
precisely  on  the  same  footing.  No  privileges,  no  im- 
munities, no  exemptions  exist  in  favour  of  wealth,  or  in- 
fluence, or  creeds:  (he  sons  of  trustees  and  professors 
occupy  the  same  common  ground  with  others;  safe,  like 
others,  while  they  adhere  to  the  laws  of  the  institution 
and  exhibit  the  demeanour  of  gentlemen,  in  equal  peril 
with  others  whenever  they  swerve  from  such  a  course. 
The  facts  of  the  case,  the  good  of  the  individual,  the 
character  of  the  college,  are  the  guides  under  which, 
with  the  honest  desire  and  aim  to  be  impartial,  we  have 
thus  far  conducted  this  delicate  department  of  our  ar- 
duous labours.  It  has  been  our  object  to  wield  the 
humble  authority  committed  to  our  hands  not  with  the 
despotism  that  would  crush,  nor  with  the  feebleness 
that  tempts  to  insubordination,  but  with  that  firm,  de- 
cided, steady  grasp,  which  restrains  excess,  and  up- 
holds the  laws  of  the  institution  on  the  one  hand,  while 
it  encourages  and  confirms  the  generous  feelings  and 
active  energies  of  the  pupil  on  the  other.  It  will  be 
seen  at  once  that  if  parents  will  not  sustain  us  in  such  a 
course,  neither  the  full  benefit  of  the  moral  coercion 
which  we  adopt  can  be  felt,  nor  can  the  college  itself 
be  raised  to  distinction  or  preserve  its  usefulness.  On 
this  topic  of  college  discipline  I  am  happy  in  being  able 
to  submit  the  following  remarks  of  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  delivered  before  a  collegiate  insti- 
tution of  a  neighbouring  state,  which  1  introduce  the 
more  readily  as  the  authority  under  which  they  are 
given  exempts  them  from  the  charge  of  mere  profes- 
aional  statements. 

"Admitting  parents  to  be  fully  competent  to  resolve 
a  question  of  so  much  depth  and  difficulty,  (asthe  ques- 
tion what  should  be  the  instruction  and  discipUne  of  a 
college,)  and  admitting  too  that  their  views  are  more 
wise  and  accurate,  and  entitled  to  greater  deference 
than  the  collected  and  continued  wisdom  which  has  de- 


vised, and  which  preserves  the  system  in  being,  still  it 
would  be  obviously  impracticable  to  indulge  them. 
There  could  not,  in  such  a  case,  be  statutes  or  laws,  or 
discipline  or  system.  In  short,  there  could  be  no  go- 
vernment. To  some  it  may  seem  harsh,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved to"  be  perfectly  true,  that  when  a  youth  is  once 
lilaced  in  a  college  selected  after  due  deliberation,  the 
less  interference  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  manifest  wrong  (lone  to  him,  (which 
rarely  or  ever  occurs  in  our  principal  institutions,)  and 
ihf  more  unreservedly  the  pupil  is  committed  to  the 
authorities  of  the  institution,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
both  parent  and  child."* 

It  is  ilie  earnest  wish,  and  firm  determination  of  the 
ti'ustt-es,  to  make  this  department  ol  the  University  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  llie  patronage  of  this  commu- 
nity. Th;it  wish  and  purpose  will  be  seconded  by  the 
faculty  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  The  accomplish- 
ment of  the  oliject  demands,  as  you  have  now  seen, 
the  co-operation  of  the  parents  of  our  charge.  And 
the  experiment  which  is  now  in  process,  with  the  fair- 
est ])romise  of  entire  success,  should  meet  a  ready  and 
libend  encouragement  from  the  public  generally.  The 
city  of  Philadelphia,  with  her  known  enlightened  and 
literary  spirit,  and  a  population  of  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand,  .should  of  herself  supply  our  institution  with 
at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  students.  And  although 
it  may  not  be  within  the  power  of  the  board  or  of  the 
faculty  to  secure  this  result,  it  has  been,  it  will  continue 
to  be,  the  object  of  both  to  merit  it  by  combined  and 
persevering  effort. 

In  turning  to  present  to  you,  young  gentlemen,  some 
mcenlives  which  should  actuate  your  minds  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  studies  which  you  have  now  commenced, 
I  name  in  the  first  place  as  the  most  solemn  and  urgent 
motive  that  can  influence  the  conduct  of  a  created  be- 
ing— responsibility  to  Almighty  God.  You  hold  your 
intellects  as  you  hold  your  existence,  from  him  and 
from  him  alone.  You  cannot  come  too  early  to  the 
conviction  that  the  possession  of  mental  properties  ca- 
pable of  improvement,  and  designed  for  cultivation  car- 
ries with  it  a  deep  and  sure  accountability  to  the  Au- 
thor of  these  gifts.  Old  enough  to  understand,  and  ma- 
ture enough  to  perceive  the  force  and  application  of 
this  consideration,  it  is  as  much  to  be  urged  upon  you 
as  upon  those  advanced  in  years  and  in  experience.  If 
wealth,  or  office,  or  pubhc  influenee  involves  responsi- 
bility, so  also  does  intellect.  In  truth,  the  former  are 
but  trifles  when  contrasted  with  the  latter,  on  which 
they  for  the  most  part  depend,  and  the  power  uf  which 
is  limited,  1  had  almost  said,  by  the  universe  alone. 
Our  mental  powers  are  held  in  trust,  as  well  for  the 
benefit  of  others  as  for  our  own:  we  cannot  trifle  with 
them  with  impunity.  I  seek  not  to  rest  this  principle 
on  religious  grounds.  Ueligion  does  indeed  sanction 
and  enforce  it  under  the  most  tremendous  penalties, 
and  Iter's  is  a  warning  voice,  which,  neither  on  this  nor 
any  other  topic,  can  a  single  individual  here  present, 
whether  young  or  old,  safely  disregard.  But  I  refer 
you  now  to  the  authority  not  of  the  gospel,  but  of  rea- 
son. The  minds  we  possess  are  designed  to  be  devel- 
oped by  study,  cannot  be  unfolded  without  it,  are  nox- 
ious to  ourselves  and  others,  unless  improved,  and  are 
sources  of  disaster  and  evil  if  surrendered  to  ignorance, 
or  perverted  by  erroneous  cultivation.  The  necessity 
and  the  obligation  of  efforts  to  improve  and  cultivate 
them  aright,  result  inevitably  from  these  principles.  But 
toward  !«Aom  is  this  obligation  to  be  felt?  Plainly  to- 
wards that  Being  who  originated  these  powers,  and  en- 
grafted on  them  the  capacity  and  the  need  of  cultiva- 
tion. We  are  responsible  to  ourselves,  young  gentle- 
men, in  this  matter,  because  much  of  our  happiness  de- 
pends upon  cultivated  intellectual  powers.  We  are 
responsible  to  society  also,  because   mental  cultivation 
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best  adapts  us  to  the  discharge  of  the  various  duties  and 
claims  which  result  from  that  relation.  But  we  are 
mainly,  ultimately,  supremely  responsible  to  God,  be- 
cause he  imparls  lo  us  mental  faculties,  and  so  consti- 
tutes them  as  to  demand  labour  and  efibrt  for  their  de- 
velopment and  usefulness.  I  say  it  in  the  spirit  both  of 
religion  and  of  true  philosophy,  that  a  nobler  and  pur- 
er moiive  cannot  influence  your  bosoms,  than  ihat  which 
springs  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  Father  of  your  spi- 
rits and  Benefactor  of  your  lives. 

An  additional  incentive  to  be  presented,  is  the  love 
of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  Knowledge  is  as  essen- 
tial to  mental  happiness,  as  food  and  water  to  the  body. 
Were  your  minds  left  in  a  stale  of  ignorance,  wholly 
uncuUivaled  and  uninformed,  the  wealth  of  the  Indies 
could  not  screen  you  from  a  feeling  of  humiliation  in 
the  presence  of  educated  and  instructed  men.  The 
mind  naturally  craves  information.  There  are  some,  it 
is  true,  who  appear  to  be  wholly  indifierent  to  its  ac- 
quisition, and  who  therefore  present  a  case  in  some  de- 
gree at  war  with  our  present  doctrine.  When  closely 
examined,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  not  know- 
ledge which  these  minds  repudiate,  but  tlie  labour  and 
trouble  of  acquiring  it.  The  most  indolent  youth  that 
ever  marred  parental  hopes,  or  thwarted  the  efforts  of 
his  teachers,  would  gladly  possess  the  treasures  from 
which  his  laziness  debars  him.  It  is  not  probable  th,at 
all  of  you  will  fully  estimate  the  strength  of  the  motive 
which  we  are  now  considering:  few  young  men  do  so. 
The  pressure  of  other  considerations,  ambition,  necessi- 
ty, duty,  parental  wishes  and  injunctions,  exclude  it 
from  the  minds  of  the  majority  ot  students.  But  still 
this  is  one  which  1  am  anxious  to  impress  strongly  on 
your  thoughts — that  there  is  in  knowledge  a  beauty  and 
an  excellency,  an  adaptation  to  the  nature  of  man  &  the 
designs  of  his  existence,  a  source  of  intellectual  felici- 
ty, which  renders  it  in  itself  an  object  well  worthy  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  to  acquire.  Be  assured  tbat  in 
poverty  it  will  prove  a  resource,  in  old  age  a  solace,  in 
public  life  a  profit,  and  in  retirement  a  fountain  of  calm 
enjoyment,  and  delightful  satisfaction. 

The  benefits  of  education  furnish  to  your  minds  a 
powerful  incentive  to  exertion.  Beside  the  advantages 
which  result  from  the  veiy  acquisition  of  it,  and  which 
consist  in  the  invigorating  and  expanding  effect  of  stu- 
dy upon  the  mind,  what  may  be  denominated  the  exte- 
rior benefits  of  education  are  sufficient  to  demand  from 
you  the  most  zealous  efforts  in  your  present  situation. 

When  you  look  abroad  upon  the  various  liberal  pro- 
fessions, you  will  find  that  in  despite  of  prejudices  and 
intrigues,  and  the  temporary  influences  by  v;h)ch  the 
public  sentiment  is  sometimes  swayed,  educated  and 
disciplined  minds  ultimately  secure  the  highest  award 
of  praise,  and  command  the  highest  degree  of  public 
confidence.  It  is  true  that  many  individuals,  unsus- 
talned  by  this  previous  discipline  of  mind,  have  sprung 
forward  by  the  native  vigour  of  their  intellects,  into  the 
high  places  of  professional  distinction  and  wealth;  but 
before  any  youth  here  present  can  plead  such  exam- 
ples in  favour  of  his  negligence  and  indolence,  and  a- 
galnst  the  necessity  of  education,  he  should  be  very 
sure  that  he  possesses  the  mascuhne  vigour  of  such  in- 
tellects. And  besides,  it  is  not  usually  by  neglect  or 
indolence  that  men  of  this  stamp  supply  the  defect  of 
early  discipline.  They  accomphsh  it  rather  by  a  course 
the  very  rever.se  of  that  in  behalf  of  which  their  exam- 
ple is  sometimes  urged — by  crowding  into  a  small  space 
of  time,  through  the  extraordinary  efforts  which  their 
peculiar  powers  enable  them  to  make,  those  disciplina- 
ry processes  which  every  mind  must  go  through,  and 
which  you  are  here  privileged  to  effect  by  the  agency 
of  more  deliberate  and  systematic  means. 

But,  besides  thus  commanding  public  confidence,  ed- 
ucation inspires  self-respect,  and  thus  affords  its  posses- 
sor a  species  of  security  against  low  and  degrading  as- 
sociations. Men  are  apt  to  seek  associates  among  those 
who  stand  on  the  grouiid  of  mental  equahty  with  them- 


selves. Some  degree  of  intellectual  sympathy  is  abso. 
lutely  necessary  to  permanent  associations.  Circum. 
stances  may  indeed  occasionally  draw  men  of  dissimilar 
views  and  feelings  into  intimacies  and  friendships,  but 
such  instances  are  aside  from  the  general  rule  which 
dictates  a  proverb  on  this  subject,  too  familiar  to  require 
repetition.  The  tastes  and  habits,  and  sentiments  ac- 
quired, are  at  open  war  with  narrowness  and  ignorance, 
and  the  feeling  which  they  inspire  is  one  which  repudi- 
ates associations  where  the  mind  is  compelled  to  suc- 
cumb to  vulgarity,  licentiousness  and  corporeal  excess. 

But  after  all  we  must  look  to  the  bearing  of  educa. 
tion  on  your  future  career  in  life,  if  we  desire  to  see  its 
full  benefit  displayed.  Not  only  on  the  information,  but 
on  the  mental  training,  the  intellectual  habits,  the  studi- 
ous moulding  which  you  can  here  acquire,  is  it  that  to 
a  very  considerable  degree  your  professional  success  is 
suspended.  These  habits,  and  this  moulding,  must  be 
obtained  somewhere,  or  you  can  never  reach  profession- 
al distinction.  It  is  true  that  they  may  possibly  be  ac- 
quired  after  your  separation  from  this  institution;  and 
distlnguishedinstances  may  undoubtedly  be  cited  where 
indolence  in  college  was  succeeded  by  strenuous  and 
successful  application.  But  you  will  scarcely  deem  it 
an  act  ot  wisdom  to  cast  your  treasures  into  the  ocean, 
because  others  have  been  successful  in  rescuing  theirs 
from  the  risk  to  which  a  similar  folly  had  exposed  them. 
Your  friends,  your  parents,  professional  men,  those 
whose  brows  are  gray  with  experience,  will  tell  you 
that  now  is  tlie  season  of  exertion,  that  this  is  the  peri- 
od for  mental  training,  that  your  present  studies  will 
inure  you  to  habits  most  bentficial  to  your  future  ca. 
reer,  and  that  here  before  cares  gather  round  you  to  dis- 
tract, or  responsibilities  to  depress,  or  temptations  to 
lure,  may  be,  and  should  be  formed,  the  ground-work 
of  the  edifice  on  which  your  future  energies  are  to  be 
expended.  In  whatever  circumstances  necessity  or 
fortune  may  place  you,  it  cannot  but  be  of  immense 
importance  to  have  minds  expanded  by  study,  trained 
to  application,  and  stored  with  knowledge.  The  vi- 
cissitudes which  mark  the  lives  of  individuals,  even  in 
this  country  of  more  than  usual  equality  of  fortune,  are 
often  such  as  put  character  and  talents  to  the  severest 
and  most  unexpected  tests.  There  is  no  security  in 
property  possessed,  and  much  less  in  that  which  is  an- 
ticipated. I  know  not,  young  gentlemen,  that  any  of 
you  are  entitled  to  look  forward  to  exemption  from  la. 
hour  for  your  future  support.  Even  were  it  so,  the  du- 
ty and  the  demand  for  a  falthttil  improvement  of  your 
present  privileges  would  remain  the  same.  Who  can 
foresee  the  changes  that  may  occur  in  this  fluctuating 
world.'  Who  can  tell  what  demands  may  not  be  made 
upon  his  intellect'  What  individual  among  you  is  cer. 
tain  that  impoverished  parents,  or  brothers,  or  sisters, 
or  relatives  more  or  less  near  and  dear,  may  not  be  de- 
pendent solely  on  his  exertions  for  support?  Society 
is  full  of  instances  illustrative  of  the  mutability  of  earth, 
ly  possessions  and  prospects,  of  the  unexpected  atti- 
tudes in  which  events  suddenly  place  mankind,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  being  prepared  by  an  adequate  educa- 
tion for  any  scene  or  duty  which  may  hereafter  befal  us 
in  Ufe.  We  have  but  to  cast  our  eyes  across  the  ocean 
for  a  signal  in,stance.  The  individual,  who,  by  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  a  revolution  which  has  burst  upon  us  with 
the  suddenness  and  glare  of  lightnings,  has  been  elevat- 
ed to  a  throne,  and  now  probably  wields  the  sceptre 
over  one  of  the  most  distinguished  nations  of  the  old 
world,  once  an  exile  from  his  country  by  a  similar  revo- 
lution, was  constrained  to  gain  his  subsistence  by  em- 
ploying the  resources  provided  for  him  by  education  in 
his  youth. 

But  1  turn  from  this  point  to  touch  a  chord  which  I 
trust  will  vibrate  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  your  hearts. 
The  anxious  wishes  of  your  parents  present  a  powerful 
incentive  to  exertion.  The  most  interested  witnesses 
of  your  efforts  are  those  to  whom  you  are  bound  by  the 
closest  ties.      With  minds  impressed  with  a  sense  oi 
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the  value  of  your  present  opportunities,  andwilh  hearts 
beatini;  high  with  hopes  of  your  success,  they  are 
watching  your  collegiate  career  as  affording  some  indi- 
cation of  the  character  of  your  future  efforts  in  life,  and 
as  testing  your  disposition  of  gratitude  and  love  to  them. 
We  can  scarcely  dwell  upon  a  more  touching  spectacle, 
than  tliat  of  a  virtuous  youth  not  only  urged  on  in  his 
struggle  for  knowledge  by  the  love  of  science,  and  a 
sense  of  its  importance,  but  burning  with  the  holy  pur- 
pose of  making  by  his  mental  triumphs  a  father's  heart 
beat  with  delight,  and  a  mother's  breast  glow  with  rap- 
ture, sacrificing,  with  manly  energy,  the  customary  fol- 
lies of  his  age,  yielding  his  whole  soul  to  the  effort,  and, 
like  the  Christian  in  his  struggle  for  salvation,  pressing 
forward  in  his  preparation  for  that  more  enlarged  arena 
on  which  distinction  and  profit  are  obtained.  If  the  bo- 
som of  a  parent  ever  burn  with  joy,  Itisin  witnessing 
the  efforts  of  such  a  son;  if,  when  contemplating  the 
possibihty  of  his  own  premature  dismissal  from  an  earth- 
ly stewardship,  his  soul  can  advert  with  comfort  to  any 
anchor  for  the  shattered  vessel  which  he  leaves  behind, 
it  is  when  revolving  in  the  recesses  of  his  burdened 
mind  the  prospects  and  fortunes  of  his  bereaved  family, 
he  augurs  from  the  energy,  the  decision,  the  diligence, 
the  character  of  such  a  son,  ttjat  his  wife  and  children 
will  yet  have  one,  around  whom  they  can  chng  with 
hope,  one  arm  to  stay  them  in  distress,  one  pillar  to 
support  them,  one  shield  to  ward  from  them  the  perils 
of  desolate  widowhood  and  orphan  helplessness.  Let 
then  the  reflection  that  you  cannot  infuse  into  the  bo- 
soms of  your  parents  a  purer  feeling  of  joy  than  that 
which  results  from  marking  the  success  of  your  collegi- 
ate efforts,  exert  its  influence  upon  you  throughout 
the  period  of  your  college  life;  and  be  assured,  young 
gentlemen,  that  when  the  progress  oftime,  or  thecasu- 
alities  of  life,  or  the  invasions  of  disease  shall  bring  on 
that  painful  moment  in  wliich  you  are  to  take  a  last  look 
of  the  parent  who  has  watched  and  worked  for  you, 
the  retrospect  of  such  an  effort  to  gratify  him,  will  send 
through  your  hearts  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  which  mo- 
narchs  on  a  throne  might  envy. 

Let  me  urge  but  one  more  incentive  to  exertion — 
the  reputation  of  the  institution  with  which  you  are 
connected.  The  character  of  a  college,  which  in  gene- 
ral is  graduated  by  the  public  on  the  somewhat  falla- 
cious criterion  of  numbers,  depends  in  truth  upon  the 
competency,  efficiency,  and  talent   of  its   faculty,  the 


age,  your  college  standing,  and  the  character  of  your 
class,  impart  to  your  individual  and  collective  proceed- 
ings, an  influence  in  the  institution,  and  a  beprin),' on  its 
concerns  without,  of  the  strongest  kind.  To  a  wide 
extent  you  exemplify  the  college.  Let  it  be  an  example 
of  assiduity  and  fjithfulness  in  your  studies,  of  zeal  and 
punctuality  in  your  several  duties,  of  dignity  and  manli- 
ness in  your  deportment.  In  the  name  of  the  college, 
in  the  name  of  the  faculty,  for  your  own  sakes,  in  the 
name  of  the  trustees  I  ask  of  you  the  exhibition  of  such 
an  example  during  the  residue  of  your  collegiate  course 
— and  I  feel  assured  that  1  do  not  ask  in  vain. 

To  such  an  example,  young  jitntlemen  of  the  fresh- 
man class,  you  are  requested  to  direct  your  eyes,  as  the 
standard  of  your  future  efforts  and  demeanour.  Let 
triflingfeelings  and  propensities  be  laid  aside  as  no  long, 
er  compatible  with  your  situation.  Here  are  new  en- 
gagements,  new  scenes,  ntw  studies;  let  them  be  met 
with  a  new  and  appropriaie  character.  Here  you  are 
to  be  explorers  of  science,  and  competitors  for  distinc- 
tion— let  the  search  be  faithful;  let  the  competition  be 
manly,  honourable,  and  zealous.  Here  you  are  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  your  education — let  the  work  be  done 
substantially  and  diligently.  Hei-e  you  are  to  win  ap- 
plause or  encounter  censure — let  the  indolence  and  in- 
subordination which  procure  the  latter  be  spurned, 
while  you  ann,  in  pursuit  of  the  former,  to  exhibit  unil 
formly  that  diligence,  propriety  of  demeanour,  and  suc- 
cessful scholarship,  which,  constitute  amongst  us  the 
only  evidence  of  true  merit,  and  the  only  path  to  colle- 
giate honour. 

In  fine,  young  gentlemen  of  the  college,  on  you  allX 
urge  the  resolute  and  energetic  prosecution  of  the  du- 
ties which  you  have  now  resumed,  and  the  steady  main- 
tenance of  the  character  wliich  it  involves.  On  you  all 
I  press  the  influence  of  the  incentives  which  I  have 
named.  Let  a  sense  of  your  responsibility  to  God,  let 
the  love  of  knowledge,  let  the  value  of  education,  let 
parental  wishes,  let  the  reputation  of  the  colle'^e  impel 

you  to  continued  diligence  and  unwavering  exertion. 

Gratified  as  I  have  been  to  perceive  that  the  spirit  of  zeal 
and  emulation,  of  attachment  to  the  institution,  of  re- 
spect for  its  chaiacter,  and  of  devotion  to  its  interests 
already  inflames  the  bosoms  of  so  many  of  its  pupils,  [ 
yet  trust  that  the  feeling  will  continue  to  widen,  and 
deepen,  and  strengthen,  until  the  united  efforts  of  itfs 
trustees,faculty,  and  students,  shall  place  the  University 


excellency  of  its  system  of  instruction,   the  extent  of  its    of  Pennsylvania  on  an  eminence  as  lofty  as  that  of  any 


scientific  apparatus,  and  the  zeal,  the  character,  and 
the  success  of  its  pupils.  We  meet  you  here,  young 
gentlemen,  not  in  the  magisterial  relation,  but  as  fel- 
low-workers in  a  common  cause.  Our  combined  la- 
bours, our  united  zeal,  our  common  energies,  are  here 
required.  The  board  of  trustees  have  arranged  for  us 
a.  course  of  instruction  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  most 
eminent  collegiate  institutions  in  our  country.  They 
have  provided  the  necessary  apparatus  for  its  develop- 
ment and  illustration.  With  a  liberality  which  de- 
mands from  both  the  faculty  and  students  this  public 
expression  of  our  thanks,  Ihey  have  erected  for  our  ac- 
commodation an  edifice,  which,  for  convenience  of  ar- 
rangement and  adaptation  to  its  purposes,  is  peculiarly 
subservient  to  our  comfort  and  our  wants.  They  there- 
fore now  cast  upon  us,  unitedly,  the  responsibility  of 
giving  elevation  and  character  to  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment of  the  University.  By  holding  our  present  stations 
as  instructors  and  pupils,  we  have  engaged  in  the  en- 
terprise. Let  us  meet  this  responsibility  as  men,  with 
the  firm  determination  to  fulfil  the  engagement  to  the 
utmost.  Whilst  on  our  part  the  pledge  of  exertion  is 
cordially  given,  we  ask  you  all  to  reciprocate  it:  and  to 
enter  on  your  duties  with  the  fullest  purpose  that  you 
will  not  be  wanting  in  the  pending  effort  to  raise  this  in- 
stitution to  the  level  of  the  most  distinguished  in  our 
land. 

To  you,  young  gentlemen  of  the  senior  class,  we 
look  especially  for  a  verification  of  this  purpose.     Your 


institution  in  our  land. 


In  the  Lancaster  Journal  we  ob.serve  with  pleasure, 
the  following  advertisement;  which  discovers  an  increas- 
ing attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  in  this  state. 

Subscription  for  encouraging  the  introduction  of  the 
culture  of  Grape  Vine  into  the  U.  States. 

Mr.  Alphonse  Loubethaving  in  successful  cultivation 
a  Vineyard  of  upwards  of  40  acres  of  ground,  containing 
72,000  Grape  Vine  Roots,  comprising  52  varieties,  se- 
lected in  Europe  between  40  and  50  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  proposes  to  the  numerous  friends  to  the  culti. 
vation  of  the  Grape  Vine  in  the  United  States  a  sub- 
scription. 

He  will  engage  to  furnish  subscribers  with  their  Grape 
Vine  Roots  from  the  10th  of  October  to  the  1st  of  April 
next,  subscribers  designating  the  quantity  and  species 
of  grape  vine  roots  they  wish  to  have.  They  will  en- 
gage to  pay  for  1000  roots  or  more,  at  the  rate  of  12^ 
cents  per  root;  for  less  than  1000  at  the  rate  of  15  to  18 
cents  according  to  quantity,  and  25  cents  per  root  for 
less  than  50. 

Subscription  list  open  at  the  Drug  Store  of  the  sub- 
scriber, who  will  attend  to  all  orders. 

Persons  desirous  of  having  a  selection  of  the  best  Ta- 
ble Grapes,  can  at  all  times  be  supplied  with  any  num- 
ber of  grape  vine  roots,  with  directions  for  planting. 
J.  F.  HEINITSH,  Agent. 
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We  are  glad  to  leai-n  tliat  the  MS.  liistory  wliich  has 
been  in  the  course  of  publication  for  several  weeks, 
meets  with  tlie  regard  to  which  we  tliought  it  entitled. 
The  chapters  introduced  to-day,  are  fraught  with  matter 
wliich  will  fix  the  attention  of  a  large  portion  of  our 
readers.  They  relate  to  the  famous  controversy  which 
afflicted  the  society  of  Friends  in  the  Province  of  Penn- 
sylvania, at  a  critical  period.  Independently  of  the 
desolating  consequences  of  the  schism  to  the  Quakers, 
as  a  religious  sect,  it  was  probably  the  most  unhappy 
circumstance  which  occurred  during  the  life  of  Penn. — 
It  was  the  apple  of  discord  thrown  into  the  privacy  of  the 
social  circle.  Friendship  and  good  neighbourhood  gave 
way  to  coolness  at  first,  and  implacable  enmity  after- 
wards. Through  its  influence,  emigration  from  Eng- 
land was  retarded,  and  the  government  itself  cruelly 
transferred  to  the  hands  of  a  stranger. 

We  publish  this  week,  the  address  of  the  Provost  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Rev.  Dr.  De  Lan- 
cey,  delivered  in  the  New  College  Hall,  on  the  18th  ul- 
timo. We  ardently  wish  success  to  the  institution,  and 
believe  that  the  learning  and  talents  enlisted  in  its  sup- 
port, joined  to  the  liberality  manifested  by  the  Trustees, 
will  eventually  render  it  a  source  of  pride  and  honour  to 
Philadelphia.  The  college  has  already  assumed  a  very 
different  appearance  from  what  it  presented  before  the 
election  of  the  present  faculty.  In  September  1828, 
when  they  undertook  its  superintendence  there  were 
but  21  students,  since  which  time  the  number  has  been 
gradually  increasing,  and  now  amounts  to  126.  Upwards 
ciftwo  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  by  the 
Trustees  within  that  period,  in  adding  to  the  facilities 
of  instruction  in  the  departments  of  philosophy  and 
chemistry;  and  a  building  has  been  erected,  in  all  re- 
spects, adapted  to  collegiate  exercises.  The  course  of 
instruction  is  now  as  comprehensive  as  that  of  any  Ame- 
rican College. 

The  remarks  of  the  Provost  about  the  duties  of  pa- 
rents, &.C.,  have  a  marked  significancy;  and  we  infer 
that  he  and  his  learned  associates  have  not  been  ex- 
empted from  the  common  collisions  between  professor 
and  pupil,  which  render  the  business  of  education  so 
peculiarly  trying,  diflficult  and  irksome.  Youth  is  na- 
turally impatient  of  controul,  and  the  wholesome  re- 
straints of  academic  police  are  regarded  as  fetters  which 
it  is  laudable,  to  remove.  The  seductions  of  pleasure, 
the  impetuosity  of  youth,  and  its  natural  repugnance  to 
study,  are  all  inimical  to  collegiate  discipline.  They 
array  themselves  in  a  phalanx  powerful  enough  to  resist 
the  moral  force  of  the  professor,  without  the  adjunct  of 
parental  aid.  Cogent  and  unanswerable  reasons  are 
adduced  in  the  address  for  the  co-operation  of  the  parent 
in  all  the  efforts  which  a  judicious  teacher  may  deem  it 
his  duly  to  make.  But  the  happiest  and  most  elegant 
portion  of  the  Provost's  performance,  is  that  which  re- 
lates to  the  incentives  offered  to  students  for  untiring 
diligence  in  their  studies.     The  manner  in  which  the 


different  considerations  are  displayed  and  grouped 
together,  must  strike  every  mind;  and  the  reflections 
interspersed  willl  be  approvingly  cherished. 

We  were  gratified  listeners  to  the  eulogium  pronounc- 
ed on  Thursdaj',  at  the  University, by  Judge  Hopkinson, 
upon  that  great  man,  Judge  Washington.  The  eulogist 
dwelt  upon  the  early  life  of  the  deceased;  his  unwearied 
assiduity,  his  active  patriotism;  and  the  spotless  purity 
of  his  private  worth.  He  sketched  his  professional  and 
judicial  career,  and  paid  a  well-merited  tribute  to  the 
deep  learning,  uncompromising  integrity,  and  bold  in- 
dependence by  which  the  latter  was  distinguished. — 
Uniting  in  an  eminent  degree,  personal  diffidence  with 
moral  courage;  simplicity  of  manners  with  native 
dignity  of  deportment;  he  commanded  the  loveand  re- 
spect of  the  Bar,  and  inspired  general  confidence.  His 
moral  traits  as  drawn  by  Judge  Hopkinson,  were  not 
unlike  those  of  the  venerated  Tilghman,  and  indeed  a 
strong  similarity  is  known  to  have  existed  in  the  leading 
features  of  their  characters.  In  describing  the  judicial 
life  of  the  illustrious  defunct,Judge  Hopkinson  took  oc- 
casion to  comjjiiment  Penns}  Ivania  upon  her  meritori- 
ous conduct  in  1809,  in  submitting  to  tbe  execution  of 
process  from  the  Circuit  Court  in  a  case  which  produ- 
ced high  excitement, and  in  which  state  rights  were  sup- 
posed to  be  vitally  endangered.  He  thence  drew  a 
useful  lesson  for  the  edification  of  our  Southern  nu/ff/?crs. 

An  estimable  correspondent  has  selected  from  the 
newspapers  of  1783,  a  Latin  Inscription  with  a  trans- 
lation, intended  for  a  monument,  proposed  to  have  been 
erected  in  Philadelphia  to  the  memory  of  Louis  16th, 
in  commemoration  of  the  succour  he  afforded  us  during 
the  revolution.  It  will  be  found  in  company  with  a 
resolution  of  Congress,  passed  about  the  period  of  the 
departure  of  the  French  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Vomte  de  Rochambeau,  expressive  of  the  gratitude  of 
that  body  for  his  assistance. 

We  are  compelled  to  defer  till  next  week  the  result 
of  the  election,  which  took  place  on  Tuesday  last. 

The  gentlemen  elected  members  of  the  Select  and 
Common  Councils,  met  yesterday  morning  in  the  City 
Hall,  when  the  usual  qaulification  was  administered  by 
the  Mayor. 

John  M.  Scott,  Esq.  was  re-elected  President  of  the 
Select  Council,  and  Mr.  Archibald  Randall  was  cho- 
sen Clerk. 

The  C»mmon  Council  elected  James  Page,  Esq.  pre- 
sident, and  Mr.  George  M.  Fox  clerk. 

Henry  Young  was  chosen  Messenger  of  Councils;  and 
Lydia  K.  Baily  was  unanimously  re-elecled  Printer  to 
both  Councils. 

^The  Select  Council  appointed  Messrs  Duane,  Cuth. 
bert,  Horn,  and  Toland,  members  of  the  Watering  Com- 
mittee.   

Hon.  William  Findlay  of  this  state,  has  been  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Treasurer  of 
the  Mint. 

Printed  evei-y  SATURDAY  MORNING  by  WILLIAM  F 
GEDDES,  No.  59  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia;  where,  and  at 
the  PUBLICATION  OFFICE,  IN  FRANKLIN  PLACE,  second 
door  back  of  the  Post  Office,  (back  room)  subscriptions  will  be 
thankfully  received.  Price  FIVE  DOLLARS  per  annum,  payable 
annually  by  lubscribers  residing  in  or  near  the  city,  or  where 
there  is  an  agent.     Other  subscribers  pay  in  advance. 
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Letter  to   Witlium  i'enn. 
Honoured  &  worihy  ?  „.^    p^„„ 

Proprietor  &  Govcrnour,     3 

After  the  siihilation  ot  our  deir  loves  to  thee  tliy 
wife  &.  family  in  tlie  blessed  trutli.  We  tliouglit  meet 
hereby  to  acquaint  tliee,  tluit  as  tlie  relation  we  stand  in 
obligees  us  lo  all  due  resi>ects»  obedience  &  fidelity,  so 
we  have  not  been  wanting  on  all  occasions  to  give  am- 
ple testimony  thereof  in  our  severall  capacities  and  sta- 
tions, whether  imediately  to  thyself  when  resident 
amongst  us,  or  any  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  con:ission- 
ate  for  thee  in  the  just  administrac'on  of  government — 
And  that  the  reciprocall  obligacon  lyeing  betwixt  thee 
our  Govern'r.  &  o'selves  muy  be  carefully  observed  is 
what  we  most  cordially  desire.  And  not  doubting  of  thy 
readiness  to  protect  us  in  the  free  and  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  cur  riglils  and  privileges,  We  have  made  bold 
to  apply  ourselves  to  thee  for  redress  ot  some  aggriev- 
ances  we  at  present  lye  under  by  the  innovations  made 
on  our  antient  approved  laws  and  constitutions  contrary 
to  our  charter  of  liberties  and  priviledges,  granted  us 
at  the  first  settling  the  country  and  founding  the  g-u- 
vernment.  And  that  in  such  flundimental  parts  as 
we  can  no  ways  recede  from,  but  do  most  tenderly  re- 
sent as  a  great  injury  and  violence  acted  upon  that 
which  is  near  and  dear  unto  us,  razeiny  our  \ery  con- 
Btitucon — as  particularly  the  promulgation  of  bills  to  be 
passed  into  laws,  a  privilege  we  could  h;udly  sufficiently 
value:  but  being  unjustly  deprived  of  the  said  provision 
by  the  change  and  innovation  marie  on  the  government, 
and  not  knowing  what  laws  were  intended  to  be  enact- 
ed, concluding  ourselves  likewise  secure  from  such  at 
tempts  as  have  since  been  piactised  upon  us,  by  reason 
thy  assistant  Jolin  Goodsoiin's  consent  was  never  made 
necessary  to  the  s'd  pretended  alteiacon,  without  which 
(especially  he  on  the  contrary  desiring  his  protest 
against  to  be  entered  on  record.)  We  could  not  sup- 
pose that  an  actor  pretended  law  (and  that  of  the  high- 
est nature,  being  to  raise  money  on  us  and  other  the 
king's  subjects  here,)  could  have  been  attempted  or 
endeavoured,  especially  by  an  uncharteiall  assembly, 
the  Councill  not  being  of  the  people's  choice,  and  but 
9  or  10  in  number,  and  the  Assembly  about  20  in  y'e 
Province  and  Territories,  who  mett  on  the  twenty-sixth 
day  of  8ber  &  7th  of  9ber  last,  being  chosen  by  virtue 
ot  the  Deputy  Govern's.  Writts  a  little  befoie:  and  had 
we  not  been  surprized  as  aforesaid,  and  consequently 
deprived  of  that  provision  the  law-has  made  for  our  in- 
formation, by  means  whereof  ourselves  and  others  might 
have  made  proper  and  timely  application  in  the  premi- 
ses, we  justly  hope  the  consequnces  thereof,  and  incon 
veniences  which  may  follow,  would  have  been  carefully 
avoided.  Nor  do  we  mention  this  of  promulgacon  as 
the  only  violated  ffundimentall  of  our  charter,  since  we 
look  upon  the  alteracon  of  the  number  of  representa- 
tives, as  well  as  abridging  freemen  not  worth  50  pounds 
clear  estate  of  their  votes  to  be  ffundimentall  likewise. 
Nor  need  we  be  large  or -very  particular  in  these  things 
to  thyself  who  hast  always  been  a  profest  ffriend  to  li- 
berty and  property,  and  an  enemy  to  infringers  and  vio- 
laters  thereof — witness  thy  book,  "England's  present 
interest," — especially  since  we  perceive  that  nolwith- 
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standing  they  have  presumed  already  before  thy  ratifi- 
cation of  their  Act  to  collect  a  tax  from  all  such  as  thro' 
i'itar,  threats  or  tor  quietness  sake  would  pay  ye  same, 
ai  d  granted  out  wai  rants  of  distress  ag't  refusers.  Yet 
this  new  pretended  model  was  thought  to  need  ihy  con- 
sent to  give  it  sanction,  and  is  therefore  (we  judge)  come 
to  thy  hand  before  this,  covered  with  many  plausible 
and  fair  intreaties  and  persw  asions,  from  divers  improvi- 
dcntally  engaged  in  it,  to  induce  thee  to  concur  there- 
unto, which  jet  (we  doubt  not)  thou  wilt  easily  see 
through;  and  indeed  indeed  the  last  6  or  8  lines  of  the 
new  pretended  fframe  itself  is,  and  we  judge,  will  be 
an  antidote  in  thy  estimacon  sufficiently  to  eipell  the 
venom  of  all  the  rest,  and  does  confound  and  destroy 
itself,  in  o'r  opinion.  However  thy  consent  (which  we 
yet  hope  will  be  granted,)  is  thought  necessary  after 
ilie  Act  is  putt  in  force,  which  should  have  preceded  its 
being;  &.  we  can  not  own  it,  or  comply  with,  neither  are 
we  alone  herein,  but  a  great  number  of  ye  same  mind, 
who  will  never  willingly  sacrifice  their  rights  and  liber- 
ties, which  God  and  nature,  and  the  laws  of  this  govern- 
ment have  bestowed  upon  them. 

And  alihoujih  the  method  by  the  now  ffiame  required 
meeting  upon  the  anniversary  r'ay  for  electing  of  mem- 
bers according  to  chai-tei-,  proved  a  decoy  to  divers  in- 
nocent well  meaning  people,  who  concluded  froin 
thence  as  well  as  from  divers  speeches  given  out  to 
that  end,  that  the  charter  was  not  violated  or  changed, 
and  that  all  things  were  now  returning  to  the  old  ffiarm, 
yet  some  being  undeceived  in  this  county,  appeared  for 
their  old  privileilges  according  to  charter,  there  being 
about  Jths  of  the  people  thai  mett  for  it,  who  chose  ac- 
cordingly, and  two  days  aficr  drew  up  a  remonstrance 
10  the  Govern'r,  modestly  desiring  their  rights,  and  that 
his  proceedings  might  be  consistent  with  the  charter. — 
Also  they  made  a  return  of  their  representatives,  which 
was  sent  him  by  two  members  of  Councill,  the  other  not 
being  in  town — who  according  to  charter  on  the  31st  of 
ye  last  month  tendered  their  service  to  the  Govern'r, 
but  were  rejected.  Inclosed  are  coppies  of  both  the  re- 
monstrance and  return;  to  the  former  of  which,  answer 
was  given  that  the  Council  should  see  it;  to  the  latter, 
that  they  should  be  called  on  when  the  Assembly  melt, 
or  to  that  purpose;  but  we  judge  to  no  purpose,  at  least 
so  as  is  by  us  desired,  who  have  therefore  thought  meet 
thus  briefly  to  lay  these  things  before  thee,  lest  by  our 
silence  thou  miglist  inocently  conclude  the  people  were 
generally  for  tins  late  alteration,  which  assure  thyself  is 
not  so,  and  which  we  suppose  thou  wilt  suddainly  hear 
of  by  a  more  generall  intimacon — this  being  sent  thee 
by  an  unexpected  opportunity,  which  could  not  well  be 
done  till  we  had  made  tryall  here,  and  almost  despaired 
of  success  according  to  our  desires.  However  please  to 
note,  that  although  the  sheriffs  in  other  counties  have 
procured  a  choice  for  members  according-  to  the  late 
model!,  yet  the  representatives  chosen  are  generally  in- 
clinable, or  for  ye  most  part,  as  we  are  informed,  to  pro- 
ceed according  to  the  old  charter,  unless  where  ye  same 
members  are  chosen  who  were  the  making  of  the  new, 
and  even  some  of  themselves  declare  for  it,  viz.  the  old 
— and  indeed  we  mention  not  these  things  as  aggrava- 
tions against  any  of  thine  and  our  ffricnds  in  the  Ceun- 
ciU  and  Assembly  called  Quakers,  whom  we  have  cha» 
rity  and  respect  for;  notwithstanding  they  were  mist»- 
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ken  in  the  action,  which  liow  it  was  occasioned  time  ciall  Council!,  and  six  persons  to  serve  in  Assembly,  to 
will  perhaps  more  clearly  manifest.  We  think  not  to  assist  the  Governour  in  a  eharterall  way  of  proceediire, 
give  thee  further  trouble  at  this  time — but  with  due  re-  and  notwithstanding  (we  conceive)  no  alteration,  change 
spects  to  thyself,  second  self  ?nd  fFamily  once  more  re-  [  or  dimunition  can  be  made  of  the  said  charter,  or  any 


membered,  shall  take  leave  and  remain  thy  assured  and 
ffaithfull  ft'riends. 

Griffith  Jones,  Robert  Turner,  Ffrancis  Rawle,  Arthur 
Cook. 

Philadelphia,  ye  9th  of  2d  mo.  1697. 


To  William,  Markham,  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Pen- 
silvania  and  counties  anexed  under  IVm.  Pemi^  abso- 
lute Proprietor  and  chief  Governor  of  the  sain  e . 

The  remonstrance  of  divers  of  the  peaclble  and  well 
affected  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
said  Province,  the  12th  day  of  March,  1696-7. 
Shewing, — 

That  whereas  divers  of  us  did  expose  our 
families  and  estates  not  only  to  the  perills  and  hazards 
of  the  seas  in  our  transportation,  but  to  the  difficulties 
and  hardships  incident  to  the  settlement  of  our  collonles 
in  these  wilderness  parts  of  the  world,  being  principally 
encouraged  thereunto  by  the  great  liberties,  franchises, 
and  immunities  promised  us  in  divers  papers  published 
to  the  world,  by  Wm.  Penn,  proprietor  and  Governour 
of  the  said  province  of  Pensilvania  and  territories  there- 
unto belonging,  before  our  said  transportation,  and  which 
said  liberties,  franchises  and  immunities,  after  divers  of 
us  through  the  great  mercy  of  God  safely  arrived,  toge- 
ther with  the  said  VVm.  Penn  in  this  wilderness  coun- 
try, he  the  said  Wm.  Penn,  proprietor  and  governour, 
did  for  himself  his  heirs  and  assignes, under  his  hand  and 
broad  seal  afterwards,  viz.  upon  the  second  day  of  the 
second  month,  in  the  30th  year  of  the   reign  of  King 
Charles  the  Second,  and  3d  of  his  the  s'd  proprietor's 
government  over  the  sM  province,  &.c.  and  in  the  year 
1683,  with  some  alterations,  eonfirai  by  charter,  which 
was  by  the  representatives  of  the  said  inhabitants  in  Pro- 
yinciall  councill  &  assembly  the  same  day  &  year  thank- 
fully received,  with  a  promise  that  the  said  charter  should 
be  by  them  inviolably  kept,  and  whereas  amongst  di- 
vers other  immunities  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
government  by  the  said  charter.  It  is  granted  that  the 
provinciall  ceunciU  for  the  said  province  and  territories 
should  consist  of  eighteen  persons,  viz.  three  out  of  each 
county,  and  that  the  assembly  for  the  same  should  con- 
list  of  36  persons,  viz.  six  out  of  each  county,  by  whom 
together  with  the  said  Wm.  Penn  his  heirs  or  a.ssignes, 
all  lawes  for  the  selling  and  well  governing  of  the  s'd 
province,  8ic.  should  be  made  in  a  generall  assembly, 
and  which   members  or  representatives  for  council!  and 
assembly  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  freemen  of  tlie  s'd 
province  and  territories  annually  upon  the  10th  day  of 
the  first  month;  and  accordingly  for  severall  years,  the 
method  of  proceedings  in  government  being  pursuant 
to  the  said  charter,  the  inhabitants  sensibly  felt  the  be- 
nefit and  good  effects  thereof,  untill   it  pleased   King 
■William  and  Queen  Mary  to  take  the  government  of  the 
•aid  province  and  counties  into  their  ewn  hands,  and  to 
commissionate  Benjamin  Fletcher  their  Captain  Gener- 
all and  Governour  in  Chief  of  the  same,  from  the  time  of 
the  publication  of   whose  commission    the    Charterall 
councill  and  assembly  then  in  being*ceased  to  be  in  a 
charterall   way,  until!  the  said  King  and  Queen  were 
favourably   pleased  to  restore  the  said  Wm.  Penn  to 
the  Government  of  this  his  s'd  province  and  territories, 
at  which  time  (as  we  humbly  conceive,)  all  the  rights, 
liberties,   franchises  and  immunities  contained  in  the 
said  charter  of  liberties,  did  of  right  return  to  us,  and 
other  the  said  inhabitants,  and  particularly  the  right  of 
electing  members  annually  to  serve  in  provincial  coun- 
cill and  assembly;  and  accordingly  the  freemen  of  this 
county  intending  as  near  as  might  be  to  pursue  the  me- 
thods prescribed  by  the  said  charter  in  the  choice  of 
their  representatives,  did  assemble  together  in  the  town 
of  Philadelphia,  upon  the  10th  day  of  this  inst.  March, 
and  did  there  choose  three  persana  to  serve  in  prof  in- 


part  or  clause  thereof  without  the  consent  of  the  s'd 
proprietor  and  governour,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  and  six 
part  of  seaven  of  such  an  assembly  and  councill  as  were 
constituted  thereby;  and  that  whatever  shall  be  done  by 
any  person  or  persons  contrary  thereunto,  shall  be  held 
of  no  force  or  effect.  Yet  some  of  us  having  understood 
that  another  method  than  that  which  is  prescribed  by 
the  said  charter  in  respect  to  the  goverment  hath  of 
late  been  indeavored  to  be  introduced,  not  only  in  re- 
spect of  the  promulgation  and  publishing  of  bills  to  be 
passed  into  laws  by  the  governour  and  councill,  but  also 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  representatives  to  serve 
in  councill  and  assembly,  as  well  as  other  priviledges 
contained  therein:  Wee  have  therefore  from  a  just  re- 
sentment thereof,  and  agrievance  thereat,  thought  meet 
by  this  remonstrance  not  only  to  lay  open  our  said  ag- 
grievances  to  the  governour,  but  with  all  dutildU  re- 
spects and  protestations  of  our  peaclble  and  just  inten- 
tion therein,  humbly  to  request  that  our  liberties  and 
priviledges  contained  in  the  said  charter,  may  not  be  vi- 
olated, infringed  or  altered,  without  that  the  governour 
will  be  favourably  pleased,  together  with  the  represen- 
tatives in  councill  and  assembly,  to  convene  at  the  re- 
spective times  and  proceed  according  to  the  respective 
methods  prescribed  and  apointed  by  the  said  charter; 
and  wee  as  in  our  boimden  duty's  shall  be  ready,  not 
only  to  yield  all  due  obedience,  but  according  to  our  re- 
spective perswasions  and  abilityes,  readily  contribute  to 
the  support  and  upholding  the  government  so  establish- 
ed, and  render  thankfull  acknowledgments  to  our  go- 
vernour tor  his  justice  and  favors  in  the  premises. 

Signed  by  us  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  others  the  in- 
habi  tants  of  this  county. 


Arthur  Cook 
Robert  Turner 
Jonathan  Livezey 
James  Parreck 
John  Jones 
George  Fisher 
Francis  Jarvis 
John  liedman,  Jun. 
George  Fitzwater 
Jeremiah  Price 
James  West 
Thomas  Langston 
Joseph  Ashton 
Thomas  Fairman 
James  Heaton 
Israel  Taylor 
Jacob  Evans 
William  Preston 
Claus  Claus 
John  Kemball 
James  Hawjcins 
John  Swanson 
George  Burson 
Thomas  Madox 
William  Lull 
Henry  Howard 
Richard  Wore!! 
Noales  Leakin 
Hans  Leakin 
Griffith  Jones 
John  Jennet 
Ross  Reynold 
Richard  Jennett 
John  Boyer 
John  Gibbs 
Thomas  Hall 
Thomas  Harding 
John  Williamson 
John  White 
Eran  Jones 


Henry  Furniss 
Henry  Johnson 
Philip  F.ngland 
Richard   Whitfield 
John  Worrell 
Joseph  Pidgeon 
Francis  Jones 
Mathias  Kenn 
Enocli  Millson 
Daniel  Street 
Tobv  Leech,  jun, 
Griffith  Miles 
George  Katon 
Allen  Foster 
John  Eaton 
Patrick  Kelly 
Richard  Peary 
Robert  How 
Francis  Rawle 
Joseph  Willcox 
James  Robinson 
Jeremiah  Osburn 
'   Robert  Powell 
Christopher  Davison 
William  Salsberry 
Edward  Jarman 
Thomas  Pryor 
Daniel  Pegg 
John  Furnis 
John  Buzby 
Peter  Brockton 
Joseph  Hart 
Allewell  Soullmorton 
Enoch  Kenne 
Richard  Tomlinson 
Edmond  Orswood 
John  Hart 
Edward  Buzby 
Edmond  Wells 
Phillip  PMker 
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Andrew  Banckson 
John  Butcher 
Abraham  Richards 
Joseph  Fisher 
James  Malster 
Robert  Tate 
Josliua  Carpenter 
Samuel  Holt 
Thomas  Harris 
John  Harris 
Enoch  Hobart 
William  Silverston 
William  Snead 
Samuel  Ellis 
Thomas  Cotton 
Thomas  Sisom 
Ralph  Ward 
Richard  Taylor 


Robert  M'allis 
John  Rowland 
John  Harper 
Wm.  Mulicke 
Harman  Enoch 
Miles  Milsoix 
Charles  Harper 
Toby  Leech 
Thomas  Fitzwaler 
Edward  Eaton 
John  Harper,  sen 
Thomas  Kitchin 
Thomas  Clark 
Thomas  Kimber 
Richard  Wansell 
James  Staiidfield 
Andrew  Leakin 


JUDGE  BALDWIN'S  ADDRESS 

Delivered  before  the  subscribers   to  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, of  Pittsburg,  July  22d,  1830. 
Tliere  is  no  branch  of  education  of  such  practical  im- 
portance in  a  new  country,  as  that  which  leads  to  the 
knowledg-e  and  qualifies  our  youth  for  the  pursuits  of 
the   mechanic   arts.     All  experience   and  observat 
have  long  since  taught  mankind  that  the  foundations  of 
national  wealth  and  power  are    in  those  occupations 
which  develope,   improve   and   bring  into  action   the 
mental  and  physical  resources  of  the  nation,  rather  than 
those  which  adorn,  beautify  and  give  it  an  eclat  in  the 
world  of  science.     In  those  countries  where  the  labour 
of  centuries,  aided  by  the  inventions  of  genius,  the  dis 
coveries  of  science,  and  the  protecting  guardianship  of 
government,  have  suppled  and  perfected  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary and  useful  in  those  arts   which  are  the  sources 
of  greatness,  there  are  always  found  men  who  can  de- 
vote their  time  and  talents  to  the  higher  branches  of 
science,  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  on  those  sub- 
jects which  are  calculated  to  excite  applause  and  admi- 
ration for  their  novelty,  taste,  splendor,or  abstruse  learn- 
ing.    It  is  in  the  natural  order  of  things  that  when  the  '  tion 
ingenuity  of  man  has  brought  to  perfection   the  arts 
which  are  creative  in  their  effects,  it  should  be  direct- 
ed to  those  which  polish  and  adorn.     In  a  nation  which 
has  reached  its  greatest  height  of  wealth  and  the  fullest 
developement  of  its  resources,  public  and   private  con- 
tributions will  flow  freely  to  encourage  the  painter,  the 
sculptor,  the  poet,  the  musician,  or  the  architect,   but 
we  have  not  readied  that  point  at  which   we   can  find 
men  of  leisure,  capital   and  inclination  to  undertake 
those  works  which  constitute  the  pride  and  the  scienti- 
6c  glory  of  any  country  which  has  attained  its  highest 
perfection  in  literature,  science  and   the  polished  arts. 
In  ours  there  is  a  nobler  aim;  it  is  to  create  what  is  use- 
ful, to  make  much  from  little,  to  do  in  one  generation 
what  requires  ages  in  Europe,  to  begin,  to  improve,  to 
complete,  great  works  with  small   means,  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  future  growth   of  all  our  establisli- 
ments  on  a  basis  solid  and   permanent,   so  as  to  sustain 
the  miglity    weight  which  future  generations  may  add 
to  it  by  perfecting  what  this  one  has  begun.     The  per- 
manency of  institutions  does  not  depend  on  their  magni- 
tude or  splendor,  whatever  is  built  on  the  industry,  the 
morals  and  education  of  a  people,  will  survive  the  at- 
tacks of  time  and  revolution,  while  the  mere  works  of 
the  finer  arts,  the  eflTects  of  adventitious  wealth,  or  the 
fruits  of  conquest  disappear  almost   in  the  life-time  of 
those  who  have  produced  or  achieved  them.       The  or- 
naments and  embellishments  of  an  old  country,  at  the 
best,  may  please  the  eye  and  amuse  the  fancy;  perfec- 
tion in  the  fine  arts  and  abstruse  science  may  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  the  human  mind,and  the  enjoyments  of  literary 
pursuits;  but  in  a  new  one,  where  every  thing  is  to  be 
brought   into   existence,  and   new  establishments  are 
emerging  from  a  wilderness  id  all  the  vigor  and  fresh- 


ness of  youth,  it  is  delightful  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  statesman,  the  patriot,  and  the  philanthropist,  to 
witness  the  increase  of  happiness,  in  the  newly  devel- 
oping sources  of  enjoyment;  the  creation  and  growth 
of  all  that  adds  comfort  to  individuals,  or  strength  to 
government,  in  a  ratio  exceeding  the  wants  of  the  one 
or  the  demands  of  the  other  for  support. 

When  we  look  back  for  but  a  few  years  and  compare 
this  part  of  the  country, asit  now  is, with  what  it  was  in  the 
memory  of  many  not  yet  old,  we  are  struck  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  wonderful  improvements  which  have  been 
made.  Tothose  who  saw  this  place  in  its  infancy,  and 
in  its  present  maturity,  without  witnessing  its  progress 
and  watching  the  various  canscs  of  its  advancement, 
it  seems  the  the  work  of  something  beyond  the  labour 
of  man;  but  to  those  who  have  seen  it  rising  from  youth 
to  manhood,  from  the  very  weakness  of  infancy  to  its 
present  greatness,  through  all  its  intermediate  ebbs  and 
flows  of  good  and  bad  occurrences,  we  can  trace  all  to 
one  great  continuing  and  increasing  source,  the  useful 
arts,  mechanical  industry  and  ingenuity.  Here  all  a- 
round  us  is  anew  creation;  it  is  the  off'spring  of  indus- 
try, the  energ3'  and  perseverence  of  our  citizens,  in  a- 
vailing  themselves  of  the  benefits  which  a  kind  Provi- 
dence has  most  bountifully  imparted  to  us.  The  travel- 
ler who  comes  among  us  may  compare  our  country  and 
our  works  with  those  of  the  old  world,  an  I  taunt  us  with 
our  inferiority;  but  making  no  allowance  even  for  ad- 
verse times  and  circumstances,  we  m  ly  ask  the  proud- 
est of  them  to  exhibit  there  a  scene  like  the  one  around 
US;  where  did  man  begin  with  less,  and  where  has  man 
done  more?  The  founders  of  our  city  were  not  capital- 
ists or  men  of  science — their  means  were  small,  but 
their  energy  was  untiring — their  knowledge  was  con- 
fined to  their  appropriate  pursuits,  but  they  were  prac- 
tically educated  men;  it  is  by  their  eflTorts  that  we  now 
find  ourselves  amidst  a  population  little  less  than  twen- 
ty five  thousand,  all  actively  engaged  in  the  varied 
pursuits  of  life,  with  profit  to  themselves  and  usefulness 
to  their  country.  It  is  not  yet  forty  years  since  this 
was  a  military  frontier  post  and  an  Indian  war  raging 
around  it.     This  letter   will  show  you  our  then  condi- 


Furt  Pitt,  March  25,  1791. 
"Sin — In  consequence  of  a  number  of  people  killed 
and  several  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  this  place  within  a  few  days  past,  and  frequent 
reports  of  larg-c  parties  of  savages  being  on  our  frontier, 
the  people  of  this  town  have  made  repeated  applications 
for  arms  and  ammunition  to  me,  which  I  have  hitherto 
refused — but  in  a  tnwn  meeting,  held  yesterday.  It  was 
resolved  that  the  principal  men  of  the  town  should  wait 
on  me,  and  request  a  loan  of  100  muskets  with  bayonets 
and  cartouch  boxes,  and  they  should  enter  into  an  obli- 
'  gation  to  re-deliver  said  arms  &c.  in  good  order,  to  me 
in  two  months;  or  sooner  if  demanded  by  me,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  order  of  the  commanding  troop,  or  Sec- 
retary of  War,  but  in  case  of  my  refusal  to  comply  with 
their  requisition,  it  was  resolved  to  break  open  the 
stores  and  take  such  a  number  as  they  might  think 
proper.  Accordingly  ten  of  the  most  respectable  char- 
acters of  the  town  waited  on  me  this  day  and  made  the 
above  demand,  and  they  told  me  they  were  determined 
to  take  them  in  case  of  my  refusal— that  nothing  but  the 
necessity  of  putting  the  town  in  a  state  of  defence  and 
their  desire  to  guard  the  public  stores  could  h.tve  in- 
duced  them  to  such  a  determination.  I  repeated  my 
instruction  to  the  gentlemen  and  told  them  I  must  be 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  order  by  issuing  the  smallest  arti- 
cle without  proper  authority,  and  that  their  properest 
step  would  be  to  send  an  express  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  requesting  an  order  on  me  for  such  aiticles  as 
they  thought  necessary.  They  agreed  with  me  that  it 
was  proper  to  send  an  express,  but  that  there  was  not 
an  hour  to  be  lost  in  arming  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 
I  had  then  no  alternative  but  either  to  see  the  store 
houses  broke  open  and  perhaps  part  of  the  stores  de 
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stroyed,  or  to  deliver  100  muskets  and  make  these  gen- 
tlemen accountable  and  obtain  a  g-uard  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  stores.  I  have  chose  tlie  lutter,  and  taken 
an  obligation  signed  by  ten  of  iheniosl  rcspect;ib1c  cha- 
racters, by  which  they  are  accountable  for  100  mus- 
kets, bayonets  and  cartouch  boxes,  obliged  to  rc-dtliver 
them  in  two  montlis  h'om  this  da'e,  or  sooner  if  demand- 
ed, furnish  such  a  guard  for  Ihe  stores  as  I  may  tliink 
necessary,  and  also  to  make  application  by  express  for 
your  approbation  of  this  transaction.  I  ho|ie  sir  it  will 
appear  to  you,  that  of  two  evils  one  of  which  was  una- 
voidable, 1  have  made  choice  of  the  lenst.  I  shall  be 
very  unhappy  in  your  disapprobation  of  my  conduct  in 
this  transaclion. 
I  am  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant. 

ISSAC  CHAIG. 
Hon.  Major  General  Knox,  Secretary  of  War,  Phila- 
delphia." 
The  first  white  man  born  west  of  the  Allegheny 
river,  is  yet  but  in  the  prime  of  life.  Look  over  the 
Allegheny  now;  the  splendid  scene  which  fills  the  eye 
and  swells  Ihe  mind  while  contemplating  its  future  pros- 
pects was  thirty  years  ago  a  waste,  exhibiting  on!y  the 
one  story,  round  log,  clap-board  roofed  cabin,  which 
sheltered  the  first  adventurer  on  its  banks.  There  is 
no  place  in  the  western  country  which  can  more  justly 
boast  of  its  small  beginnings,  its  rapid  but  solid  growth, 
its  present  prosperity,  and  future  greatness  than  this. 
There  is  none  which  contains  a  population  which  can 
with  more  truth  and  laudable  pride  declaie  this  is  our 
work,  and  no  candid  man  will  say  that  ihere  is  among 
us  any  class  of  men  to  whom  our  present  proud  pre- 
eminence is  so  much  owing  as  the  praclically  educated 
mechanics  of  the  place.      The  happy  effects   of  thci 


misfortune — the  means  of  support  to  themselves  and 
families  when  left  to  their  own  exertions,  education,  a 
trade,  or  profession.  Let  any  man  select  from  the  cir- 
cle of  his  acquaintance  those  whom  lie  thinks  the  most 
destitute  of  the  comforts  of  life,  the  means  of  present 
enjoyment,  or  tlie  hopes  of  a  future  improved  condition, 
he  will  not  look  to  those  wlio  have  been  educated  and 
brought  op  to  some  active  and  useful  employment,  he 
will  find  lliem  among-  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the 
great.  How  many  examples  pass  dally  under  our  ob- 
servation here  and  elsewhere,  of  Ihe  dreadful  effects  of 
the  want  of  education  and  occupation;  qualified  for  no 
business,  of  no  use  to  themselves  or  the  country,  there 
are  thousands  who  do  not  add  one  unit  to  public  wealth, 
or  procure  the  means  of  individual  enjoyment;  they 
only  add  to  the  burthens  of  society  and  infect  it  by  their 
example.  The  parent  who  regards  tlie  future  iiappi- 
ness  of  a  child;  the  young  man  who  regards  his  own, 
will  omit  no  opportunity  to  improve  and  cultivate  the 
mind,  by  qualifying  himself  for  usefulness  in  life.  No 
man  ong-ht  to  be  too  proud  to  be  independent,  or 
ashamed  to  be  able  by  his  knowledge  to  avoid  tlie  mise- 
ries of  dependence.  Avery  prevalent  objection  arises 
from  the  nature  of  mechanical  employments,  which  are 
bv  many  not  thought  so  respectable  as  those  of  com- 
rnerce,  or  the  learned  professions.  If  it  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  this  objection,  to  say  that  to  be  useful 
is  to  be  respectable;  if  by  honest  industry  and  self  cre- 
ated resources  to  rise  in  wealth  and  consequence  among 
our  fellow  citizens,  and  in  public  uselulncss,  is  not 
praiseworthy  and  honorable;  it  tins  is  not  a  stimulus  to 
impel  our  youth  onward  by  such  motives,  let  me  add 
another:  if  they  have  ambition — it  they  aspire  to  fame 
and  honorable  distinction,  which  .shall  extend  throngh- 


skill  and  enterprise  are  too  visible  in  every  thing  around    out  time,  to  e\  ery  part  of  the  civilized  world — it  they 


us.  The  benefits  resulting  to  town  and  country,  from 
their  labors,  are  too  apparent  to  rerjuire  reasoning  to 
illustrate  them.  If  any  one  doubts  my  opinion,  or  thinks 
me  over-rating  the  merits  of  that  class  of  men,  or  the 
consequences  resulting  from  their  operations,  let  him 
for  a  moment  imagine  the  prostration  of  our  mechanical 
£Stablishments,  and  the  transfer  of  the  laborers  and  ma- 
.chinery  employed,  to  some  other  place — let  Pittsburgh 
enjoy  only  the  mere  advantages  of  its  local  position 


h  their  names  to  survive  their  own  generation,  and 
descend  to  history  as  public  benefactors;  as  men  who 
have  made  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  an  epoch  of 
general  improvement;  to  be  remembered  as  the  found- 
ers or  builders  up  of  towns  and  cities;  for  enlarging^ 
or  perpetuating  the  sources  of  private  and  public 
wealth;  of  national  power  and  greatness — let  me  tell 
them  it  is  in  the  pursuit  of  the  mechanic  arts.  The 
history  of  the  last  sixty  years  fui-nishcs  the   most  ample 


trade,  transportation  and  commerce — let  the  closing  of  I  proof  of  this  truih.     Compare  England  then  with  Eng 
her  workshops  and  the  stoppage  of  her  manufacturers    land  now,  in  wealth,  power,  revenue,  resources,  and  ask 


exhibit  tlie  consummation  of  foreign  policy,  and  then 
let  him  contemplate  the  ensuing  scene;  the  causes  of 
our  decline  would  be  the  unerring  guide  to  the  sources 
of  our  prosperity.  We  may  extend  our  views  further, 
and  apply  the  same  remarks  to  the  proud  emporiums  of 
.our  commerce;  we  can  find  none  wliich  woukl  not  feel 
the  shock  in  all  their  interests,  not  one  wdilch  would 
not  sink  under  the  reviil-sion.  No  one  can  point  to  a 
place  in  the  Union  which  does  not  flourish  in  direct 
proportion  to  its  progress  in  the  mechanic  arts — none 
around  which  the  farmer  and  mechanic  do  not  alike  par- 
lake  of  the  advantages  of  mechanical  industry.  If  we 
look,  then,  to  the  general  good,  we  find  no  object  more 
worthy  of  general  encouragement — if,  as  individuals, 
we  look  to  the  means  of  profitable  employment,  there 
ia  none  more  inviting — none  so  certain  of  insuring  sub- 
sistence and  competence  at  all  times,  and  under  all  re- 
verses. Throw  a  good  mechanic  wherever  fortune  may 
direct,  he  will  light  on  his  feet;  but  the  man  who  is  cast 
on  the  world  by  imprudence  or  misfortune,  without  a 
trade  or  profession,  is  helpless  indeed,  a  burthen  to  him- 
self and  friends.  The  wisest  among  }'ou  are  liable  to 
the  fluctuations  of  fortune.  In  looking  to  futurity,  the 
first  great  object  seems  to  be  to  acquire  property  suf- 
ficient to  provide  fur  children  and  descendants;  but  I 
aubmit  it  to  all  men  of  reflection,  whether  there  is  not 
another  object,  of  infinitely  more  importance,  to  provide 
for  an  event  which  some  day  awaits  the  descendants  of 
ithe  wealthy — the  loss  of  their  property;  to  create  a  re- 
source which  will  give  them  an  imperative  energy  in 


yourselves  what  has  produced  the  mighty  cliange'  You 
cannot  trace  it  to  their  princes,  thi  ir  statesmen,  ortheir 
warriors — they  did  not  create  the  means  of  that  nation's 
supremacy;  they  only  commanded  the  wealth  and 
wielded  the  power  which  was  the  creation  of  their  me- 
chanics. Steam  engine  and  cotton  machinery  have  pro- 
duced the  wonderful  results;  for  the  one  they  are  in- 
debted to  a  mathematical  instrument  maker;  for  the  oth- 
er, to  a  barber.  Ask  a  native  of  England  who  are  the 
greatest  benefactors  to  his  counti'y?  Who  has  built  its 
great  establishments,  its  commerce,  its  manufactures, 
enlarged  its  resourses,  and  raised  it  to  the  first  rank 
among  nations?  The  names  of  Watt  and  Arkwright 
will  rise  in  his  recollection  and  descend  to  his  children, 
while  the  names  of  the  statesmen  under  whose  admin- 
istration their  improvements  were  brought  into  action 
will  be  fargotten  and  unrecorded.  There  can  be  none 
in  this  assembly  that  would  not  feel  that  he  had  attained 
the  height  of  all  ambition  by  being  enrolled  in  history 
among  such  men,  or  that  would  not  be  proud  of  a  son 
whose  mechanical  talents  would  raise  him  half  as  high 
in  the  estimation  of  the  wise  and  good  of  mankind. — 
Who  has  so  just  and  so  high  claims  on  their  respect, 
their  veneration  or  their  gratitude,  as  those  who  by 
their  industry  and  invention  have  improved  their  con- 
dition, by  benefits  which  will  extend  to  all  posterity' — 
True  ambition  does  not  consist  in  arriving  at  the  high 
places  in  the  government,  and  is  not  confined  to  emi- 
nence in  the  learned  professions,  but  in  filling  with  the 
greatest  degree  of  public  usefulness,  the  station  we  ogr 
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cupy  In  society;  we  fill  the  measure  of  all  which  is 
praisewoithy;  the  extent  of  fame  docs  not  depend  on 
the  elevation  of  tlte  position  in  which  we  mo\e.  or  in 
the  extent  of  Ihe  sphere  of  our  action.  The  distinc- 
tion whicl*  attends  official  men  is  li.^ht  and  transient; 
great  and  tempting  whiti  it  continues,  but  it  disappears 
with  a  sovereign  frown  or  the  want  ot  of  popular  fa- 
vor— the  g;reat  and  powerful,  pass  from  office  into  obli- 
vion when  they  leave  no  works  lo  survive  them;  forgot- 
ten even  in  their  life-time,  because  tliey  have  done  no- 
thing which  can  remind  the  cotemporaries  that  they  ev- 
er filled  a  station  where  they  could  be  useful;  their 
names  never  descend  to  posterity.  But  let  tlie  name  of 
a  mechanic  once  extend  beyond  his  shop — let  his  inven- 
tions or  improvements  be  adopted  throughout  his  own 
country  and  introduced  among  fureign  nations,  his 
fame  is  deathless  and  boundless.  The  ambition  of  most 
men  is  gratified  by  attaining  a  distinguished  office.  To 
be  or  to  have  been  a  minister,  a  secretary  or  a  gover-. 
nor.  is  to  have  attained  a  station  of  honorable  distinc- 
tion beyond  which  few  aspire.  Many  who  have  sue 
ceeded,  have  past  away;  but  many  survive;  among  them 
all,  how  few  are  now  remembered  by  any  act  which 
has  redounded  in  public  benefit'  No  men  are  so 
•oon  forgotten  as  those  who  have  figured  in  high  sta- 
tions and  have  left  no  hold  on  public  gratitude — every 
one  of  you  can  point  to  many  living  examples,but  there 
is  not  one  of  you  who  can  name  a  living  or  a  dead  me- 
chanic who  ever  lost  a  reputation  he  had  once  attained 
by  his  useful  improvements.  The  greatest  invention 
of  the  day  was  the  cotton  gin:  the  name  of  Whitney 
will  ne»'er  be  forgotten  while  that  machine  is  used. — 
The  cotton  growing  states  of  this  union,  with  all  their 
constitutional  and  political  objections  to  the  use  of  .\me- 
rican  machinery,  will  ever  be  sensible  of  the  benefits 
they  have  derived  from  the  ingenuity  of  this  mechanic; 
and  that  they  ow«  more  of  their  progress  in  wealth  to 
him  than  the  distinguished  statesmen  of  their  country. — 
Who  is  there  that  would  not  be  contented  with  his 
fame?  Or  who  that  could  fill  his  place,  would  feel  a 
wish  for  political  distinction'  No  statesman  has  done 
more,  few  have  done  as  much  for  their  country.  No 
one  sees  a  steam  boat  who  does  not  think  of  Fulton — 
there  is  no  region  (m  earth  where  his  name  is  not 
known;  the  inhabitant  of  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  the 
Danube,  or  Ganges,  will  ask  to  whose  genius  the  world 
is  indebted  for  this  monument  ot  the  arts,  but  will  nei- 
ther know  nor  care  who  was  President  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  its  invention.  When  the  Alleghe- 
ny ascended  to  Olean,  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  the  same  nam  e  rose  in  the  minds 
of  the  spectators,  civilized  or  savage.  Though  Fulion 
was  a  mechanic,  no  name  will  live  longer  in  history,  for 
his  works  have  formed  an  epoch  in  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  When  the  European  taunts  us  with  our 
slow  improvement  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  we  have 
only  to  point  to  the  steam  boat  to  answer  their  reproach 
and  testify  our  national  triumph.  Ambition  never  led 
men  to  a  nobler  field,  and  man  never  filled  the  mea- 
sure of  all  his  duties  with  higher  reputation  to  himself 
or  more  lasting  benefits  to  mankind  than  this  once  hum- 
ble mechanic  who  has  conquered  time  and  distance. — 
The  last  thirty  years  have  been  the  age  of  invention 
and  improvement  in  the  mechanic  arts;  their  import- 
ance is  testified  in  every  part  of  the  Union.  But  great 
and  astonishing  as  their  effects  have  been,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  After  what  we  have  witnessed,  we 
know  not  what  to  expect.  Those  of  you  who  may  sur- 
vive the  nest  thirty  years,  may  find  this  generation  as 
far  behind  that  as  those  who  have  preceded  were  behind 
the  present,. 

Thegreat  results  of  former  inventions  have  been  ow- 
ing to  matters  small  in  themselves.  When  once  dis- 
covered and  applied  to  useful  purposes,  the  greatest 
discoveries  appear  most  simple— to  develop  them,  does 
not  require  the  deepest  researches  of  science,  or  the 
utmost  stretch  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind;  they 


are  within  the  reach  of  every  man  of  education,  indus- 
try and  skill.  Mr.  \^att  was  not  the  inventor  of  steam 
engines  — he  only  "iniented  a  metliod  of  lessening  the 
consumption  of  steani  and  fuel  in  steam  engines"  but  the 
eftVcts  of  this  invention  have  been  beyond  calculation. 
The  followmg  remarks  are  very  appropriate  to  this 
occasion;  they  afford  an  Instructive  example  worthy  of 
all  imitation;  and  teach  a  lesson  which  should  never  be 
forgotten.— 

"In  general,  we  find  men  of  great  talents  commencing 
their  career  by  some  petty  invention;  encouraged  by 
success,  they  proceed  gradually  forward,  adding  im- 
provement to  improvement,  hut  must  finally  rest  satis- 
fied, if  at  the  end  of  a  long  life  of  labor  and  iiigcnuily, 
they  can  establish  by  numerous  subordinate  inventions 
a  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind.  "Mr.  Watt  was 
more  fortunate.  His  attention  was  directed  at  once  to 
a  powerful  machine,  the  smallest  improvement  in  which 
was  enough  to  immortalize  any  man.  It  is  in  the  me- 
chanical world  what  laws  are  in  the  political,  of  such 
^ast  influence,  that  the  smallest  alteration  is  followed  by 
important  results.  The  improvements  which  Mr.  Watt 
made  in  the  steam  engine,  however,  were  so  great  as  to 
give  it  almost  a  new  form.  "It  was  by  his  inventions," 
says  an  able  writer,  "that  its  action  was  so  regulated  as 
to  make  it  capable  of  being  ap|)lled  to  the  finest  and 
most  delicate  manufactures,  and  its  power  so  increased 
as  to  set  weight  and  solidity  at  di-fiance — that  it  has  be- 
come a  thing  stupendous  alike  for  its  force  and  iis  flexi- 
bility— for  the  prodigious  power  it  can  exert,  and  for 
the  case,  precision,  and  dexterity  with  which  this  pow- 
er can  be  varied,  distributed,  andappliid.  The  trunk 
of  an  elephant,  that  can  pick  up  a  pin  or  rend  an  oak  is 
nothing  to  it.  It  can  engrave  a  seal  and  crush  m.asses 
of  obdurate  metal  like  wax — draw  out,  without  break- 
ing, a  threa<l  as  fine  as  gossamei,  and  lift  a  ship  of  war 
like  a  bubble  in  the  air.  It  can  embroider  muslin  and 
forge  anchors,  cut  steel  into  ribbons,  and  impel  loaded 
vessels  against  the  fury  of  the  waters." — "Our  improved 
steam  eni^ine  fought  the  battles  of  Europe,  and  now  en- 
ables us  to  pay  the  interest  of  our  debt,  and  to  maintain 
the  arduous  struggle  in  which  we  are  still  engaged  with 
the  skill  and  capital  of  countries  less  oppressed  with 
taxation.  But  these  are  poor  and  narrow  views  of  its 
importance.  It  has  increased  indefinitely  the  ma^^s  of 
human  comforts  and  enjoyments — has  armed  the  feeble 
hand  of  man  with  a  power  to  which  no  limits  can  be  as- 
signed, and  completed  the  dominion  of  mind,  over  tlie 
most  refractory  qualities  of  matter.  The  blessing  is  not 
only  universal  but  unbounded;  and  the  fabled  inventors 
of  Ihe  plough  and  the  loom  who  were  deified  by  the 
erring  gratitude  of  their  rude  contemporaries,  conferred 
less  important  benefits  on  mankind  than  the  inventor  of 
the  steam  engine." 

Such  have  been  the  mighty  effects  of  this  improve- 
ment in  these  machines.  -As  to  steam  boats,  it  is  still 
more  simple — no  one  now  sees  them  in  operation  that 
does  not  wonder  at  the  simplicity  ofthe  discovery  of  the 
means  by  which  they  are  propelled — placing  a  wheel, 
with  paddles,  at  the  end  of  the  shaft,  the  simplest 
thing  imaginable  when  once  applied,  but  productive 
of  greater  consequences  than  any  improvement  our 
country  has  witnessed  :Here  are  noble  examples  for  the 
young  mechanic.  They  teach  him  what  may  be  at- 
tained by  application  and  study  in  his  occupation.  New 
applications  of  power  and  improvements  in  machinery 
are  almost  daily  discovered;  we  cannot  doubt  that  they 
will  continue  to  be  made  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  in  future  the  credit  of  new  inventions  may  be  own- 
ed by  our  western  mechanics.  Hitherto  we  have  ow- 
ed most  of  them  to  the  eastern — but  we  want  onlv  the 
same  system  of  education  among  us  to  rival  them.  The 
means  are  in  our  power.  Their  development  and  effi- 
cient use  depend  on  the  skill, the  industry,  the  inventive 
and  improving  spirit  of  our  artizans.  The  time  has 
been  when  they  have  almost  been  without  rivals.  Now 
the  competion  is  formidable;  and  to  sustain   our  pre- 
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eminence  in  the  useful  arts  and  manufactures;  will 
require  every  effort.  I  can  conceive  of  no  method  bet- 
ter calculated  to  secure  every  object  dear  and  interest- 
ing to  us  than  the  one  now  in  contemplation,  and  I  can- 
not better  explain  the  objects  and  the  mode  of  tlieir  ac- 
complishment than  in  the  words  of  the  constitution. 

Article  1.  This  association  shall  be  called  the  Pitts- 
burg- Mechanics'  Institute,  and  its  objects  shall  be  tlie 
promotion  of  the  useful  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  improve- 
ment of  its  members  in  practical  knowledge,  and  the 
advancement  of  popular  education. 

Art.  2.  To  efTi-ct  the  objects  of  this  association,  it 
shall,  for  the  benefit  of  its  members,  establish  Lectures, 
and  bold  Meetings  for  reading  and  conversation,  illus- 
trative of  the  useful  Arts  and  sciences,  but  no  question 
or  debate  upon  religious  or  political  subjects  shall  ever 
be  admitted.  As  soon  as  convenient,  it  sliall  procure 
collections  of  suitable  Books  atid  Apparatus,  and  of 
Models  or  other  specimens  of  the  works  of  nature  and 
Art,  and  shall  have  power,  when  the  resources  of  the 
Society  render  it  advisable  to  establish  a  school  upon 
the  most  approved  system  of  instruction. 

One  would  think  that  such  an  association  deserved  the 
patronage  of  every  citizen  of  a  place  wliich  owes  its 
growth  and  importance  chiefly  to  the  mechanic  arts; 
that  every  one  would  feel  that  his  interest  consists  in  its 
success.  If  it  shonld  be  the  means  of  inventing  one 
useful  machine,  an  improvement  of  an  old  one,  or  de- 
velopeanynew  application  of  power,  it  would  amply 
compensate  for  all  the  contribution  required.  'I'he  ex- 
perience of  this  year,  justifies  me  in  believing  that  there 
will  not  only  be  some,  but  many  most  important  objects 
accomplished.  The  floating  dock  for  the  repairs  of 
steam  boats,  and  the  apparatus  for  pumping  out  the 
water,  testily  to  us  all  that  there  are  latent  talents  in  our 
mechanics  which  time  will  bring  into  useful  action. — 
The  application  ofsteam  power  to  the  making  of  crack- 
ers and  biscuit,  leave  us  at  a  loss  to  imagine  the  extent 
of  future  discoveries — each  more  or  less  important  in 
themselves,  will  produce  a  combined  effect  which  will 
he  visible  in  all  the  sources  of  your  wealth  and  im- 
portance. 

There  is  nothing  which  lends  more  directly  to  the 
perfection  of  every  art  &  science,  than  societies  &  asso- 
ciations of  those  who  are  engaged  in  its  diflferent  branch- 
,es.  It  produces  the  communication  and  comparison  of 
ideas,  opinion,  and  observations  whicli  cannot  fail  to 
.elicit  light  and  information.  It  enables  every  one  to 
avail  himself  of  the  thoughts  and  experience  of  another. 
Each  gives  the  other  some  new  views  on  the  most  I'ami- 
§iar  subjects..  The  common  fund  places  within  the 
leach  of  the  poorest,  the  sources  of  knowledge,  which 
■would  be  otherwise  inaccessible,  and  affords  useful  and 
profitable  employment  for  time  which  would  be  other- 
wise misspent.  If  the  projectors  of  this  institution 
should  be  mistaken  in  its  anticipated  results,  they  will 
iiave  at  least  the  consoling  reflection  that  it  can  do  no 
harm— it  will  neilher  corrupt  the  morals  nor  deaden 
the  faculties  of  its  members — it  cannot  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  the  arts  which  improve  the  city  or  keep  back 
the  inventions  which  ingenuity  may  point  out,  or  skill 
apply.  If  the  exhibition  of  models  and  drawings,  the 
explanations  and  discussions  of  the  experienced  in 
presence  of  the  young,  does  noi  lead  to  instruction, 
and  add  much  to  the  stock  of  knowledge,  it  certainly 
cannot  diminish  that  which  now  exists.  Pittsfaurgh 
owes  it  to  herself  and  her  highest  interest,  above  all  to 
her  character,  to  make  the  experiment.  Hitherto  we 
have  stood  and  now  stand  before  the  nation  as  the  great 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  emporium  of  the  west. 
The  products  of  our  work-shops  are  found  in  every 
part  of  the  union,  surmounting  foreign  and  domestic 
competition.  Our  workmen  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  every  quality  which  tends  to  exalt  themselves 
in  the  community.  They  have  built  up  a  noble  city 
founded  in  their  industry.  Its  progress  defies  all  attacks 
while  the  great  object  of  past  exertions  is  steadily  kept 


in  mind, and  the  future  expansion  of  our  sources  of  pros- 
perity is  attended  with  a  correspondent  zeal  to  improve 
them.  Blest  with  a  position  most  commanding  from 
its  locality,  its  resources  and  facilities  of  communica- 
tion, we  have  every  inducement  which  can  stimulate 
the  human  mind.  Interest,  pride,  reputation  abroad, 
all  conspire  to  impel  us  onward  in  the  march  to  which 
imagination  can  assign  no  limits.  In  the  elevated  posi- 
tion which  we  now  occupy,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  are  rivals  and  competitoi-s  in  all  directions,  it  is  a 
pleasingproof  of  the  enterprise  of  the  people  that  it  is 
confined  to  no  place  and  no  occupation.  The  spirit  of 
improvement  pervades  the  country.  Every  branch  of 
industry  is  rapidly  progressive;  the  population  of  the 
country  is  rapidly  increasing;  new  sources  of  wealth  are 
daily  opening;  internal  commerce  is  extending  to  all  the 
rivers  and  regions  of  the  mighty  west.  In  the  whole 
extent  of  our  region,  there  is  not  a  cloud — one  bright 
sunshine  pervades  the  whole.  'I'he  prospect  is  cheer- 
ing and  glorious  to  every  friend  of  his  country,  but  if 
there  is  one  spot  in  the  wide  extent,  whose  inhabitants 
have  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  new  creations  and  astonish- 
ing improvements  which  are  appearing  throughout,  it 
is  this.  The  increased  demand,  the  extended  maiket 
for  our  productions  will  always  be  equal  to  our  means 
of  supply.  We  need  indulge  in  no  envious  feeling  at 
the  growth  of  other  places.  The  industry  of  all  is  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country.  Increase 
our  productions  as  we  may,  they  will  be  short  of  the  de- 
mand. So  long  as  the  mechanics  of  Pittsburg  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  justice  to  themselves,we  shall  not  only  main- 
tain the  proud  attitude  we  have  attained,  but  reach  a 
higher,  ller  manufactures  and  mechanical  productions 
will  not  be  her  greatest  boast;  the  skill,  the  ingenuity 
and  talents  of  her  citizens  developed  and  assisted  by 
the  enlarged  sources  of  knowledge  and  instruction 
which  this  association  will  afford,  will  at  no  distant  day 
distinguish  them  as  much  for  their  own  Inventions,  im- 
provements and  discoveries  in  mechanism,  as  their  past 
exertions  have  in  the  adoption  of  those  of  others. — 
Under  the  influence  of  an  enlarged  and  extended  sys- 
tem of  education,  the  day  cannot  be  far  distant  when 
mechanical  genius  will  invent  some  new  mode  of  infu- 
sing mind  into  matter — some  new  application  of  power 
which  will  some  day  or  other,  in  a  great  measure,  su- 
percede the  employment  of  manual  labor  in  many  of 
its  most  complicated  operations,  limiting  its  use  to  set- 
ting in  motion  and  feeding  the  machinery  which  pro- 
duces the  cloth  from  the  cotton  and  the  nail  from  the 
pig  by  operations  as  accurate  and  skilfull  as  those  per- 
formed by  hand  and  the  intelligence  of  men. 

There  is  yet  a  broad  field  open  to  the  laudable  ambi- 
tion of  the  rising  generation.  Mechanical  results  are 
yet  unknown  wliich  will  immortalize  the  inventors: — 
There  is  a  degree  of  reputation  yet  to  be  acquired  in 
mechanical  improvements,  which  will  place  some  talent- 
ed mechanic  in  the  same  grade  of  public  estimation  as 
the  most  eminent  who  have  preceded  him.  It  should 
be  the  ardent  wish  of  us  all  that  they  may  be  found  here 
— that  the  society  now  organizing  may  have  such  among 
their  members,  as  will  enhance  the  character,  promote 
the  interest  and  perpetuate  the  flourishing  condition  of 
the  country.  If  such  should  belts  salutary  effects,  it 
will  furnish  another  trophy  to  the  superiority  of  our 
mechanics  and  give  them  renewed  claims  to  public 
gratitude. 


New  Castle. — We  visited  a  few  days  ago  this  flourish- 
ing village  situated  about  4  miles  from  Pottsville  on  the 
Centre  Turnpike,  and  beheld  with  delight  the  unlock- 
ed for  change  its  appearance  has  undergone.  It  now 
presents  the  aspect  of  a  rapidly  increasing  town,  build- 
ings and  improvements  being  every  where  visible, 
some  of  which  are  large  substantial  stone  houses,  equal- 
ling in  size  and  elegance  of  structure  many  of  the  best 
class  in  our  borough, — Miner's  Journal. 
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BILL  OF  MORTALITY  IN   PHILADELPHIA, 

SEPTEMBER,  1S30. 


Diseaies. 
Abscess 
Apoplexy 
Atrophy 

Bi'onchitis  •• 

Burns 
Cancer 
Casualty 
Catarrli 
Childbed 
Cholera  Morbus 
Cholic 

Consumption  of  lungs 
Convulsions 
Debility 
Diarrhoea 
Diabetes 
Dropsy 

of  Brain 
of  Breast    - 
Drowned 
Drunkenness 
Disease  of  the  Heart 
Dysentery 
Epilepsy 
Fever 

Interinittent    - 
Bilious 
Remittent 
Puerperal 
Nervous 
Scarlet 
Typhus 
Fracture 

Fungus  Hrematodes 
Gangrene 
Hives 

Hooping  Cough 
Inflammation  of  Lungs 
Brain 
Bowels 
Breast 
Eye 
Heart 
Liver 
Stomach 
Jaundice 
Locked  Jaw 
Mania  a  polu 
Mortification 
Old  age 
Palsy 

Phlegmasia  Dolens 
Pleurisy 
Poisoned 
Rupture 
Scrofula 
Small  Pox 
Sore  throat 
Still  Born 
Sudden 
Teething 
Tumors 
Ulcers 
Unknown 
Wounds 


From  28  Aug.  to  4th  Sept. 
4  Sep.  to  11th  do. 
11th       to  18th  do. 
18th        to  25th  do. 
35th       to  2  Oct. 


Mults.  Children.   Total. 


0 
5 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
41 
6 
7 
3 
1 
9 
1 
6 
4 
2 
1 
2 
2 


1 
1 

0 
12 
2 
2 
1 
0 
0 
4 
5 
5 

a 

0 
0 


1 

0 
4 
6 
2 
0 

2 

0 

22 

0 

12 

24 

35 

9 

0 

0 

7 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 


199    244 


51 
54 
50 
45 

44 


1 
5 

5 

7 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

22 

1 

53 

30 

42 

12 

1 

9 

8 

6 

6 

2 


1 

0 

1 

0 

15 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 

Of  the  following  ages: 
Under  1,    136         40  and  50,    34 
Between  1  and  2,     44         50  and  60,    23 
2  and  5,     38  60  and  70,    11 

5  and  10,    10  70  and  80,     8 

10  and  15,     6  80  and  90,     7 

15  and  20,    10         90  and  100,    1 

20  and  30,    60  

30  and  40,         55  443 

Males,  252.  Females,  191;  of  whom  135  are  boys,  109 
girls.  Whites,  389 — Blacks,  54 — From  Alms-house, 
44. 

Two  circumstances  are  worthy  of  note  in  relation  to 
the  bill  of  mortality  for  tliis  month.  The  1st  is  that  nearly 
l-5tii  of  the  whole  amount  of  deaths  (92j  was  from  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs  and  chest;  2d,  That  all  of  the  deaths 
with  the  exception  of  117  were  of  children  below  two 
years  of  age  (180)  and  of  persons  above  50  (46.)  The 
number  of  cases  of  convulsions  (30)  is  somewhat  re- 
markable. No  prevailing  disease  it  will  be  perceived 
has  existed  in  the  city  and  suburbs  for  sometime  past. 
Deducting  81  for  deaths  from  casualties, old  age,drunk- 
enness  and  the  number  of  sudden  and  still  born  cases 
will  give  362  as  the  actual  numberof  deaths  from  disease. 


Mortality  in  September,  from 
Years       Ad. 


1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 


87 

91 

104 

59 

85 

72, 

90 

100 

125 

105 


Ch. 

97 

97 

80 

82 

92 

108 

94 

62 

85 

106 

108 

118 


To. 

237 
185 
167 
173 
196 
167 
179 
135 
175 
206 
233 
223 


Years. 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

\?,25 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 


1807  to  1830. 
M.      Ch. 


*  For  5  iveeks. 


127 
171 
146 
204 
279 
210 
163 
184 
145 
253 
187 
199 


161 
144 
121 
174 
272 
181 
152 
174 
142 
228 
201 
244 


288 
315 
267 
378 
551 
391 
315 
358 
287 
481 
388 
•443 


Stale  of  the  Thermometer  at  the  Heal 
iemher,  1830. 


h  Office,  for  Sep- 


1st, 
2d, 
3rd, 
4th, 
5th, 
6th, 
7th, 
8th, 
9th, 
10th, 
11th, 
12th, 
13th, 
141  h, 
15th, 


9. 
73 
69 
66 
71 
70 
69 
74 
76 
72 
69 
70 
69 
69 
67 
69 


71 
69 
75 
74 
72 
78 
77 
72 
71 
73 
74 
71 
70 
69 


75 

16ih, 

71 

17th, 

71 

18th, 

75 

19ih, 

75 

20lh, 

72 

21st, 

80 

22d, 

79 

23d, 

73 

24th, 

73 

25th, 

75 

26th, 

75 

27th, 

74 

28th, 

73 

29th, 

72 

30th, 

9. 
64 
62 
59 
57 
58 
60 
62 
66 
67 
67 
69 
65 
63 
61 
59 


12. 
64 
63 
61 
60 
62 
64 
65 
69 
68 
70 
70 
70 
65 
63 
61 


3. 
65 
63 
61 
65 
64 
68 
67 
70 
70 
70 
72 
72 
65 
62 
63 


PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

Hall  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  5 
Philadelphia,  Oct.  11,  1830.  5 

At  a  .semi  annual  meeting  of  "The  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Public  Schools." 

The  President  took  the  Chair,  and  A.  H.  Richards 
was  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  were 
submitted. 

The  committee  on  test  books  reported  the  reception 
of  a  large  number  of  school  books  since  the  last  ineet- 
mg  of  the  Society,  from  different  authors  and  publish- 
ers. "^ 

Whereupon,  on  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  Th«t  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented 
to  the  donors. 
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Mr.  Eckard  presented  a  memorial  addressed  to  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  prepared  by  a  Committee 
of  the  Council,  whirh  body  had  sanctioned  and  order- 
ed it  to  be  transmiiled  to  the  Society.  It  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  as  follows: — 
To  the  Senate  and  IIou^c  uf  Representatives  of  the  State 

of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Memorial  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Public  Scliools,  respectfully  represents, 
That  your  memorialists  have  for  years  been  in  search 
of  information  on  the  subject  of  the  public  and  private 
Schools  in  Pennsylvania.  An  extensive  correspondence 
with  intelligent  men  assures  them  that,  throughout  the 
state,  there  are  great  deficiencies  in  the  means  of  edu- 
cation. Led  by  a  sense  of  duty,  they  lay  the  result  of 
their  investigations  before  the  Legislature,  and  entreat 
them  speedily  to  establish  a  system  of  Public  Schools, 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  our  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation. 

There  are  at  least  four  hundred  thousand  children  in 
Pennsylvania,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen.  Of 
these,  during  the  past  year,  there  were  not  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  in  all  the  schools  of  the  state. 
Many  counties,  townships  and  villages,  have  been  taken 
indiscriminately  from  all  parts  of  the  state:  and  been 
examined  by  your  memorialists,  and  tlie  average  pro- 
portion of  children  educated  in  any  one  year  compared 
with  the  entire  number  of  children,  between  the  above 
specified  ages,  appears  to  be  but  one  out  of  three.  It 
is  probable,  that  this  proportion  prevails  generally 
through  Pennsylvania,  and  justifies  the  assertion,  that 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  children,  ca- 
pable of  instruction,  were  not  within  a  school,  during 
the  past  year. 

Many  of  these  children  never  go  to  school  at  all. 
Multitudes  are  living,  and  continuing  to  live  in  igno- 
rance, and  multitudes  more  receive  at  the  best,  but 
the  most  superficial  instruction.  In  our  estimate  of 
scholars,  we  include  all  those  who  attend  the  undisci- 
plined schools  in  the  interior,  which  are  opened  but 
for  three  or  six  monlhsin  the  year,  and  are  superintend- 
ed generally  by  persons  altogether  unfit  for  their  du- 
ties, as  your  memorialists  are  informed  from  the  best 
authorities. 

In  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  there  are  am- 
ple means  for  the  education  of  every  child,  and  many, 
and  many  thousands  have  benefitted  by  them.  In  that 
district,  and  we  believe  the  case  is  the  same  in  the  city 
of  Lancaster,  no  one  need  be  uneducated,  except  from 
choice.  But  throughout  the  rest  of  the  State,  there  is 
no  other  provision  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  than 
the  act  of  tlie  4th  April,  1809.  This  law  has  almost  en- 
tirely missed  the  mark,  at  which  it  was  originally  aimed. 
It  is  inefficient,  because,  in  some  places,  its  existence 
is  unknown  to  those  for  whom  it  was  intended;  in  oth- 
ers, the  assessors  and  county  commissioners  refuse  to 
act  up  to  the  spirit  of  its  requisitions;  in  a  few,  the 
teachers  refuse  to  accept  scholars  under  its  provisions; 
and  in  very  many,  there  is  an  unprincipled  distinction 
made  by  the  teachers,  between  the  children  paid  for 
by  the  county,  and  those  of  richer  parents:  the  former 
receiving  less  of  their  attention  than  the  latter,  though 


their  rights  are  equal,  and  their  claims  to  sympathy 
greater. 

This  general  statement  neither  aggravates  nor  colours 
the  plain  truth.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  faint  sketch  of 
a  formidable  reality.  This  subject  could  not  indeed^ 
be  presented  in  its  entire  dimensions,  otherwise  than 
by  embodying  the  mass  of  gloomy  facts  collected  by 
your  memorialists,  by  means  of  their  correspondents. 

The  liberality  and  good  sense  of  former  Legislatures, 
obeying  the  Injunction  of  the  Constitution,  have  ea- 
dnwed  and  fostered  several  highly  respectable  semina- 
ries of  learning.  Your  memorialists  rejoice  in  their 
success,  and  desire  its  continuance.  They  trust  that  the 
equally  imperative  duty  of  estabhshing  elementary 
schools,  in  which  the  benefits  of  education  shall  be  of- 
fered alike  to  all,  may  not  be  lost  sight  of.  In  the  for- 
mation of  such  schools,  your  memorialists  indulge  no 
scheme  of  taking  children  from  the  guardianship  of 
their  natural  protectors,  to  consign  them  to  the  cusfc- 
dy  of  the  state,  regarding  such  a  system,  independently 
of  the  expense,  as  a  violation  of  the  sacred  rights  of  pa- 
rents, and  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  evidently 
unfitted  for  practical  operation.  Upon  this  matter,  they 
respectfully  suggest,  that  in  every  school  system,  it 
should  be  a  fundamental  principle,  that  every  child 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  receiving  an  education 
which  will  fit  him  to  fulfil  all  his  duties.  Happily  igno- 
rant of  distinctive  grades  in  society;  aware  that  no  one 
is  debarred  by  our  political  constitution,  from  any  sta- 
tion his  talents  and  virtues  may  fit  him  to  assume,  they 
consider  it  a  duty  to  establish  a  system  of  education, 
liberal  and  extensive  as  circumstances  can  possibly  au- 
thorise. The  details  of  such  a  plan,  are  of  course  left 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature.  Your  memorialists, 
however,  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning,  that  a  system 
is  desirable,  which  shall  divide  the  State  into  school  dis- 
tricts, in  each  of  which  there  may  be  proper  officers  to 
establish  and  regulate  schools,  so  directed  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  these  officers,  that  no  incompetent  or  unvf  or- 
thy  teacher  may  find  a  place  therein.  Each  district 
may  raise  all,  or  part  of  its  own  funds,  which  would  not 
amount  to  more  than  is  now  expended  by  individuals 
for  this  purpose. 

Your  memorialists  have  not  addressed  you  on  a  sub- 
ject with  which  they  are  unacquainted.  Their  inqui- 
ries have  pervaded  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  They 
have  sought,  but  in  vain,  through  her  flourishingtowns, 
her  half  subdued  wildernesses,  her  plains  and  hermouo- 
tains,  for  a  system  of  public  education,  such  as  is  de- 
manded by  her  population,  her  resources,  her  republi- 
can character,  and  by  the  spirit  of  her  constitution.  You 
have  now  the  power  to  bestow  on  your  constituents,  a. 
gift  of  inestimable  value,  and  to  mark  your  official  ca- 
reer with  an  act  which  will  indicate  yuu  as  the  chief 
benefactors  of  the  Commonwealth. 

On  behalf  of  the  Society, 

ROBERTS  VAUX,  President- 
Attested — \.  H.  RiCHABBS,  Secretary. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to 
the  Council  for  their  ze^l  in  promoting  the  objects  of 
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the  Society,  and  that  they  be  requested   to  continue 
their  exertions  in  the  cause  of  ediicalion. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tender- 
ed to  the  Ethtors  of  newspapers  in  tliiscommoiiwealtli, 
for  the  kind  feclinfj  m:(nifested  by  them  in  the  publica- 
tion of  its  proceedings  from  time  to  time. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  an  election  of  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  following  named 
gentlemen  were  choppn: — 

President — Roberts  Vaus. 

l^ice  Presidents. 

John  Wurt?,  John  Sergeant. 

Corresponding  Secretaries. 

George  M.  Stroud,  George  W.  Toland. 

Treasurer — William  B.  Davidson. 
Mecording  Secretary — Augustus  il.  Richards. 
COUNCil,. 
The  Officers  Ex  Officio,  &c. 
Benjamin  W.  Richards,     Samuel  Norria 
Edward  Bettle,  Joseph  P.  Grunt, 

Jacob  Lex,  Dr.   Caspar  Morris, 

Charles  Yernall,  George  M'Leod, 

W.  R.  Johnson,  Job  R.  Tyson, 

Gerard  Ralston,  Matthew  Carey, 

J.  R.  Eckard,  George  W.  Smith, 

George  M.  AVharton. 
The  Society  then  adjotuned. 

A.  H.  RICHARDS,  Secretary. 
All  the  Editors  of  newspapers   in  Pennsylvania  are 
requested  to  give  the  above  proceedings  an  insertion. 


JIDGE  S.»HTH= 

Died— In  this  borough  on  Tuesday  6th,  at  about  one 
o'clock,  A.  -M.  the  hoi.orable  Frederick  Smith,  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penns;  Ivania,  aged 
57  years,  7  months  and  4  days.  The  evening  previous, 
Judge  Smith  returned  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  after 
a  professional  absence  of  several  weeks,  apparently  in 
good  health,  and  his  heart  buoyant  with  joy.  But, 'ah! 
how  visionary  and  short-lived  i's  human  bliss.  He  had 
scarcely  finished  his  nightly  repast,  when  the  fatal  mes- 
senger, Deaih,  summoned  him  from  all  he  held  dear 
upon  this  sublunary  world.  His  corporeal  sufferings 
the  Almighty  Disposer  of  all  thii.gs,  decreed  should  be 
short,  and  in  a  brief  period  of  about  four  hours,  his  spi- 
rit fled;  whither'  to  the  mansion  of  tternal  bliss  we  fond- 
ly trust. 

On  Wednesday  evening  his  -mortal  remains  were  in- 
terred in  tlie  cemetry  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
near  those  of  a  much  loved  daughter,  attended  by  a  more 
than  usual  concourse  of  relatives,  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance. Alter  which  a  funeral  discourse  was  delivered  in 
the  Lutheran  church,  by  the  Rev.   Mr.  Miller. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Bar  of  Berks 
county,  convened  upon  notice  of  the  decease  of  the  Hon. 
Judge  Smith,  on  the  6lh  October,  18J0. 

On  motion  of  Charles  Evans,  E^q.  the  foUowinjf  reso- 
lutions were  adopted; 

Resolved,  I'hat  we  sincerely  regret  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  Fbemkuk  Smith,  and  condole  with  his  family  for 
the  severe  loss  they  have  sustained  in  this  melancholy 
bereavement. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased,  we  will  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm' for 
thirty  d:iys. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  attend  the  funeral. 

Mabks  John  Riddle,  Chairman. 

David  F.  Gordon,  Secretary. 

Reading  Journal. 

Judge  Smith  was  born  at  Germantown,  Philadelphia 
county,  the  1st  of  Jlarch,  1773;  and  <vas  the  oldest  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Schmidt,  pastor  of  the  German  Lu- 
theran congregation  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  graduated  in  1791. 
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After  the  completion  of  his  collegiate  studies,  be  enter- 
ed the  ofiice  of  ijie  late  Jared  Ingersoll,  Esq.  as  a  stu- 
dent of  law.  in  1794  he  removed  to  Readir-  and  com- 
menced  practising  as  an  attorney  in  (he  Couits  of  Berks 
and  other  counties  with  great  success.  At  some  of  the 
sessions  of  the  Courts,  he  was  engaged  on  one  side,  or 
the  other,  in  ct  ery  cause  that  came  on  for  trial.  He  con- 
tinued his  practice  at  the  Courts  of  Berk?,  Lehigh, 
Northampton  and  Schuyikill  counties  until  1823,  when 
he  was  appointed  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, after  having  declined  accepting  the  appoint- 
ment of  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  Gov. 
Shulze  had  previously  offered  him.  In  January,  1828, 
he  resigned  the  office  of  Attorney  General,  and  was  im- 
mediately  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
of  this  State,  which  station  he  held  till  his  death. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Bar  of  Philadelphia,  held  at  the 
room  of  the  Law  Library,  on  the  7th  of  Oct.  1830— 
William  Ra-hle,  K.sq.  Chairman, 
T.  I.  Whartos,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Chauncey  stated  to  the  meeting,  that  intelligence 
had  been  received  of  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Frederick 
^mith,  one  of  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  this  State;  and  offered  the  following  Resolu- 
tions, which  were  unanimou.sly  adopied. 

Resolved,  That  the  Members  of  the  Bar,  desirous  of 
expressing  their  resptct  for  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr. 
.Justice  Smith,  will  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning 
for  thirty  days.  ^ 

Rfsolvect,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  pub- 
lished. "       ' 

„   .  William   Rawle,  Chairman. 

J.  J.   Irnarion,  Secretary. 


[Communkaied.J 
L.\NCASTEK. 

Where  Lancaster  is  now  built,  was  once  an  Indian 
Wigwam;  a  hickory  tree  stood  in  its  centre  not  far  from 
a  spring;  under  this  tree  the  ('onicils  met,  and  it  was 
from  one  of  these  Councils  that  a  Deputation  was  sent 
to  confer  with  Willi.im  I'enn  at  SI  ackamaxon.  The 
Indian  nation  was  called  Hickory,  and  the  town  was 
called  Hickory  before  Lancaster  was  la'd  out. 

Gibson  had  a  hickoiy  tree  pa  iittd  upon  his  sign  about 
the  year  1722,  his  tavern  was  situated  near  where 
Slaymaker's  Hotel  is  now  built,  and  the  spring  was 
nearly  opposite.  The  tiwn  of  l.ancas'er  was  laid  out 
in  1730  and  the  Courts  wtre  removed  from  Postlewaite 
in  1734.  James  the  unfortunate  Eirl  of  Anglesy  who 
had  been  entrapped  and  sent  to  America  by  the  contri- 
vance of  his  Uncle,  and  sold  by  indenture  at  one  time 
had  run  away  from  his  German  Master  and  on  being  ta- 
ken, was  confined  for  a  couple  ot  months  in  Postlewaltes 
Gaol. 

Another  Indian  town  was  built  on  a  flat  of  land  North 
Ea^-t  of  Hardwiche,  the  Seat  of  Willham  Coleman  Esq. 
a  Poplar  Tree  was  the  emblem  of  the  tribe  from  whence 
their  names  was  derived;  this  wigwam  was  situated  near 
the  Conestoga.  and  the  tree  stood  upon  its  bank.  Be- 
fore the  erection  of  the  first  dam  upon  the  Conestoga, 
fe^  er  and  ague  was  unknown. 

WEATHER. 
A  Gentleman  who  kept  an  account  of  the  changes  of 
weather  for  fifty  years  of  his  life,  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia;  says  that  he  could  not 
observe  that  the  Moon  had  any  influence  in  producing 
the  changes.  That  he  always  observed  four  or  five 
days  colcl  weather  in  cnntinnance  wtiidd  he  .ollowed 
by  moderate  weather  and  generally  rain.  That  three 
cold  nights  in  succession  would  produce  rain;  common- 
ly known  by  three  white  fiosts.     'I  hat  although  five  st- 
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Vere  cold  days  would  produce  rain,  yet  he  had  known 
twenty  dsys  of  severe  heat  without  rain. 

Northerly  winds  seldom  continued  beyond  foi!i'  days 
at  a  time.  The  severest  storms  are  generally  ia  Au 
gust. 

Fift)/  years  experience. 


ANNALS  OF  PAUPERIS3I. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  "  Guahdiaks  for 

THE  BELIEF  AND   KMPLOIMF.jNT  OP  THE    PoOll   of  the    City 

of  Philadelphia,  the  District  of  Soutlnvark,  and  t'ne 
townships  of  the  Nortliern  Liberties  and  Penn,"  the  fol- 
lowing statistical  facts  respecting  the  relief  afforded  to 
the  out-door  poor  during  the  year  commencing  Hay 
1829,  and  ending  24th  May  1830,  were  presented  and 
directed  to  be  printed  for  public  information. 

'The  Register  of  out-door  paupers  receiving  reguiah 
weekly  relief,  exhibited  in  January  last  the  number  to 
be  549,  viz— 

In  the  Northern  Liberties,  137 

In  Kensington  and  unincorporated  N.  L.  45 

In  Penn  Township,  43 


In  the  City — Northern  District, 
Southern     do. 

In  Southwark, 


-225 


92 


-180 

141 


549 


Total, 

Of  these  51  are  Males  

and  498      Females. 

Of  whom  527  are  Whites, 

22  Blacks — being  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  4  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.     Of 
these  22  Blacks  19  are  In  the  City, 
2  in  South  walk, 
1  in  Kensington. 

22 

Of  the  whole  number,  (549,) 
406  are  Widows 
14   Widowers, 
73  Married, 
56  Single. 

549 


With  regard  to  age,  there  are 

Between  10  &  20 

4 

20       30 

26 

30       40 

42 

40       50 

40 

50       60 

47 

60       70 

154 

70      80 

161 

80      90 

60 

90    100 

9 

100  &  iipw 

ards  6 

ring  the  year  ending  24tb  May,  1830,  to  regular  pau- 
pers is  as  follows: 

Northern  Liberties,  3121   17 

Kensington,  944  75 

Penn,  1071  00 

5136  92 

City,  4911  09 

Southwark,  3193  25 


Total, 


13241  26 


Of  the  549  persons,  381  have  935  children,  and  168 
have  no  children.  From  these  168  take  56  single  per- 
sons and  it  will  leave  112  now  cr  once  married  persons, 
who  either  have  never  had,  or  have  not  now  any  chil- 
dren. 

Of  the  935  children,  372  are  at  home  with  their  parents, 
and  563  are  absent. 

935 
The  average  number  of  children  to  each  one  who  has 
them,  is  upwards  of  2. 

As  to  the  Place  of  Birth,  there  are  from 
Pennsylvania, —   City  166 
rest  of  the  Slate    89 

255 

Jersey, 63 

Delaware, 16 

New  York 4 

Maryland 12 

Rhode  Island 1 

Massachusetts,    ....  1 


Total  from  U.  S 

Ireland 97 

Germany  and  Holland  69 

F.ngland    11 

Scotland 7 

Guernsey  1 

Wales 1 

Canada 3 

France   1 

Switzerland 1 

Portugal 1 

Denmark  1 

West  Indies 2 

at  Sea 2- 


.352 


-549 


Legal  settlements  were  obtained 
by  Rent  and  Taxes,  373 

Birth, 140 

Service S5 

Marriage 1 

549 

The  following  are  their  Occupatioks,  as  reporter/  by  the 
Visiters: — 


549,  or  under  60  years,  159 
over  60  390 


549 


They  receive  weekly  allowaxces  as  follows,  viz. 
42  at  25  cents,") 
a     31i  1 

I  averaging  about  46^  cts.  to  each, 
V-per  week, 

I 

J 

549  This  number  varies  during  the  year  according 
'♦'^circumstances.     The  amount  of  actual  payments  du- 


185 

o7i, 

259 

SO 

17 

62* 

42 

75 

1 

100 

None *203 

Sewing 142 

Washing 62 

Spooling 28 

Selling  Cakes 17 

Nursing    11 

Binding  Shoes 10 

■Housework 7 

Knitting   10 

Tayloring 3 

Sewing  Rags  5 

Quilting  2 

Spinning    5 

Laborers    5 

Picking  bristles 1  | 

Fiddling 1 

Brewing    1 


Keeping  Shop    4 

Attending  market 3 

Siioemakiiig .....4 

Making  Segars    4 

Butcher 

House  Carpenter 

Rocking  Cradle 

Uying     

Selling  Starch    

Old  Clothes 

China 

Yarn    

Matches     

Ballads 

Sailor     , 

Teacher 

Gardener 2 


Shipwright 1     Selling  Fish 1 

Tanner 2'  

549 


1830.] 


ANNALS  OF  PAUPERISM. 


2G7 


•From  inability,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  Reasons  for  their  being- placed  upon  the  list, 
as  reported  by  the  Hsiters.    \  Kin^-'s  Evil 


Infirmity 

152 

Scri.fula 

3 

Old  Age 

-■1 

Astlima 

2 

Sickni-ss — disease  i 

ot 

l.irije  family  &  low  wages  2 

iiumed 

53 

Dmiib 

IMicnniatism 

31 

Blind  and  Deaf 

Blind 

5U 

ldi„t 

Crippled 

42 

Uedildden 

Consumption 

■29 

Phthisic 

On  account  ofCliiU 

ren  31 

Disease  of  lie;irt 

Sore  leg-s 

11 

Tic  dolorenx 

Palsy 

11 

Overgrown 

Lame 

ICI 

Pleurisy 

Liver  complaint 

6 

Fistula 

Fits 

5 

Curvaliire  of  spine 

Dropsy 

5 

Disejsed  back 

Huptnred 

r 

Catarii  t 

Sore  Kves 

5 

Leprosy 

1 

Deranged 

■^1 



549 

Amount  of  Incidental  liELiKrafTorded  in  money, from 
May  25,  1829,  to  May  24,  1830. 
Ill  Njrtliern  Liberties,  to  30  Males, 

102  Females. 

132,  of  whom  15  are  black, 

and  117  white,   i:357  37 

Kensington,  35  Males, 

73  Females,  (all  whiles)  523  00 

108 

Penn  Towns'p.  53  Males, 

125  Females. 

irS,  viz.  17  blacks,  161  whites,  632  29 

City,  28  Males 

129  Females. 

157,  viz.  13  Black,  144  White,  922  83 

Soulhwark,  35  Males, 

144  Females. 

180,  viz.  16  blacks,  164  whites,  767  25 

Total  number  of  persons,  182  males,  S3201  74 

573   Females. 

755  blacks  61,  whites  694 

Proportion  of  blacks  to  whites  obtaining  incidental  re- 
lief about  8  per  cent. 

Airiount  of  regular  relief  in  money,  $13241   26 
Incidental  do.     do.         3201  74 

;fl6,443  00 


Account  of  Wood  distributed  during  the  last  winter, 

(1829-30.) 

In  Northern  Liberties,  140  Cords,  S729  40 

Kensington,                   70i  390  59 

Penn  Township,          90.',  502  01 

Ci'v,                             240i  1277  69 

Southwark,                 258J  lil3  37 


799i  4313  06 
Averae;lng  per  Cord,  includinfj  expenses  of  distribu- 
tion, $5  "39.. Of  the  140  cords  delivered  in  the  N. 

Liberties,  10  persons  received  3  quarters  each, 

157 2         do         do 

216 I         do         do 

383  persons;  of  whom  115  were  on  the  re- 
gular list:  268  incidental. 

346  were  Whites,  37  Blacks,  of  whom  23  were  wi- 
dows, 14  married of  the  346  whiles  236  were  wi- 
dows, 110  married. 

Of  the  90^  Cords  distributed  in  Penn  Township, 
8S  persons  received  1  quarter  each. 

110 2         do         do 

15 3 

2 4 

^—215  persons;  of  whom  41  are  males,174  females. 


I  viz :  29  regulars,  186  incidental. 190  white,  25  black. 

;  Of  whom  115  are  widows,  2  widowers,  85  married,  13 

I  single. 

'  Of  the  70-i  Cords  distributed  in  Kensington, 
I  121  persons  received  I  quarter  tach. 

I  75 2 

3 3 

I  199  pers  ns,  viz.  38  regulars,  161  incidental. 

— 183  white,  16  bl.ack. Of  whom  42  are  males, 

157  females. 

Of  the  240  Cords  distributed  in  the  City, 

396  persons  received  1  quarter  each, 

276 2 

4 3         "         " 

676,  of  whom  593  are  females,  83  m.ales. 

Regular  110 — incidental  566;  viz.  616  whites,  60  blacks. 

Of  the  25Si  Cords  distributed  in  Southwark, 
^57  persons  received  l-8lh  of  a  cord, 

449 1-4  " 

64 3-8 

170 1-2 

7 34 

947  persons:  of  whom  53  are  males,  894  females. 

836  are  whites;  viz.  42  males,  794  females. 
Ill  bl.acks;  viz.  11  males,  100  females. 

Proportion  ot  blacks  to  whites  nearly  12  percent. 

Of  the  preceding  2420  persons  who  were  relieved 
with  Wood  2171  were  whites,  249  blacks — or  in  the 
proportion  of  about  10  per  cent  to  the  whole  number. 

Besides  the  above  quantity  of  Wood,  there  was  also 
distributed  in  Wood  and  Bread,  agreeably  to  certain  le- 
gacies to  the  amount  of  $363  55. 


T- 

X 

CJ> 

,•"; 

5 

^ 

- 

■^ 

Q 

3 

- 

i 

O      03 


^  o 
05    to 

Ol  c 


i\t\'- 


Number  of  regulars. 


c  Amount  of  regular  re- 
S  lief. 


-I       Number  relieved  inci 
5  dentally. 


£;  Amount  of  incidental 
%  relief  in  money. 


cil      Number  relieved  with 
r:*!  AVood. 


Number  of  Cords. 


=:    Amount  in  Wood. 


ex    to    Cj    — 

^  ^  "I '" 

W    O    CCI  Ci 

.?. '  #^  1  -.J  I  — 


2;         General  Total. 


By  Order  of  the  Board, 
Attest,  THOS.  P.  COPE,  President. 

Samuel  Hazarh,  Secretary. 
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CITV  ELECTION  RETURNS. 


•2,. 

North- 
Lower 
Upper 
South  ; 

I?' 

3 

S 

Dock... 
Walnut 
South. . 

r 

5' 

CANDIDATKS. 

a* 

?        S"        E" 

1  1  i 

TT 

^I'.NATE 

William  V.oyrl, 

3S9 

303    239    240   277 

.46 

204 

196 

71    115    211 

310 

278 

181 

159 

3369 

Stephen  Duncnn, 

94 

94    117    204    177 

163 

98 

78 

140    117    151 

150 

170 

68 

157 

1978 

Edward  Haydock, 

74 

73    116    123      57 

64 

74 

22 

20      56      47 

85 

68 

67 

47 

998 

For  one  yeur. 

David  S.  Flussinger, 
Jos.  R.  Chandler, 

342 

299    242    253    283 

159 

202 

199 

175    119    231 

323 

277 

184 

166 

3454 

1?2 

170    240    323    228 

215 

179 

98 

152    1?5    179 

223 

183 

130 

195 

2862 

ASSEMBLY. 

Charles  H.  Kerk, 

412 

301    334   337   312 

182 

244 

212 

174    150    222 

365 

213 

234 

60 

3852 

CliarlesJ.  IngersoU, 
Anthony  Laussatt, 

352 

308    243    252    281 

163 

222 

194 

165    128    226 

301 

267 

173 

169 

3444 

352 

309    234    246   287 

143 

215 

202 

181    123    220 

312 

272 

174 

165 

3435 

Thomas  M.  Pettit, 

342 

287    233    244    274 

142 

211 

193 

187    113    219 

320 

268 

171 

171 

3375 

Charles  Brown, 

337 

273    227    235    251 

134 

200 

187 

162      97    191 

292 

255 

170 

149 

3162 

Samuel  B.  Davis, 

335 

267    225    227    252 

126 

193 

183 

172      99    196 

303 

255 

170 

147 

3150 

Henry  Simpson. 

263    227    230    247 

133 

204 

182 

155      98    186 

284 

259 

169 

144 

3112 

Philip  M.  Price, 

iro 

88    235    326    243 

234 

151 

104 

136    174    177 

225 

180 

140 

181 

2764 

Abraham  Miller, 

116 

169    149    242    227 

211 

123 

105 

157    154    189 

184 

139 

80 

175 

2420 

B.  R.  Morgan, 

117 

159    148    242    226 

211 

121 

101 

153    148    187 

185 

134 

77 

179 

2388 

Thos.   F.  Learning, 

100 

133    137    229    196 

191 

111 

88 

142    136    157 

170 

129 

78 

163 

2280 

Thomas  W.  Morris, 

103 

152    138    219    201 

198 

121 

93 

154    141    184 

176 

131 

79 

169 

2259 

Robert  Hare,  Jr. 

115 

134    144    229    200 

196 

118 

90 

140    150    ISO 

174 

133 

74 

174 

2252 

Joseph  S.  Cohen, 

102 

130    136    222    208 

188 

113 

92 

135    127    165 

162 

129 

77 

162 

2147 

Jolin  T.  Sullivan, 

69 

64    102    119      57 

58 

54 

20 

14      52      45 

87 

66 

67 

173 

1047 

Kobert  Morris, 

67 

59    101    109      53 

47 

57 

20 

19      46      40 

78 

66 

67 

38 

867 

John  Ashton,  Jr. 

65 

54    lUO    107      Si 

46 

53 

20 

13      45      32 

82 

64 

64 

50 

838 

John  Crane, 

64 

57    101     105      49 

46 

51 

20 

14      44      39 

80 

62 

64 

37 

833 

James  Snow. 

63 

52    100    109      44 

45 

52 

19 

9      45      38 

73 

62 

64 

o7 

812 

SELECT  COUNCIL. 

Charles  Massey, 

354 

304    245    264   288 

157 

216 

193 

184    123    211 

312 

272 

175 

166 

3463 

Michael  Pox, 

352 

303    238    253    277 

149 

209 

201 

185    112    215 

314 

277 

177 

168 

3430 

Henry  Toland, 

347 

203    235    256    259 

145 

219 

195 

181    116    209 

311 

273 

176 

161 

3286 

Josliua  LippincotI, 

345 

295    229    257    256 

144 

218 

195 

179    116    206 

308 

274 

174 

155 

3351 

Joseph  Howell, 

165 

123    243    328    269 

244 

148 

114 

153    183    214 

247 

190 

1.33 

204 

29d8 

T.  Caldwell. 

167 

165    234    323    242 

230 

157 

109 

148    175    200 

240 

188 

135 

195 

2909 

Thomas  Fletcher, 

166 

123    234    322    238 

230 

149 

108 

143    171    201 

242 

182 

136 

199 

2887 

John  W.  Thompson, 

109 

108    145    234    227 

199 

115 

98 

151    136    183 

181 

135 

79 

174 

2274 

John  G.  Potts. 

70 

66    102    105      47 

51 

47 

21 

11      48      44 

75 

65 

60 

35 

847 

COMMON  COUNCIL. 

Thomas  Wallace, 

512 

467    475    559    509 

367 

320 

210 

326    296    398 

532 

447 

249 

350 

6098 

Charles  Johnson, 

413 

363    341    244    347 

195 

343 

216 

193    167    243 

373 

334 

233 

193 

4172 

John  Moss, 

399 

344    334    325    311 

173 

210 

208 

184    153    249 

373 

."34 

335 

180 

4012 

Silas  W.  Sexton, 

410 

358    340    332    322 

172 

210 

210 

182    157    236 

368 

323 

235 

181 

4036 

Lewis  Ryan, 

411 

359    343    327    329 

179 

203 

208 

183    117    236 

376 

277 

236 

192 

4026 

Joseph  Murray, 

402 

338    333    327    307 

169 

207 

204 

181    156    234 

357 

328 

236 

177 

3956 

William  Ferris, 

356 

313    326    314    287 

162 

202 

202 

175      46    230 

356 

225 

233 

183 

3813 

J.  P.  WetUerill, 

353 

395    248    246    274 

149 

211 

186 

180    126    232 

321 

279 

182 

172 

3555 

Isaac  Wainwright, 

350 

303    243    246    279 

143 

206 

200 

173    113    219 

309 

277 

178 

162 

3401 

Mich:,el  Baker, 

348 

296    244    241    279 

145 

207 

194 

176    112    198 

29  0 

269 

ISO 

i55 

3351 

John  Patterson, 

347 

299    243    239    278 

134 

199 

198 

175    112    205 

303 

275 

179 

157 

3343 

Thomas  Cave, 

339 

285    232    231    279 

125 

209 

195 

166    107    208 

300 

273 

179 

157 

3285 

W^m.  E.  Lehman, 

341 

281    231    236    259 

126 

210 

196 

irO    112    211 

303 

275 

180 

154 

3285 

John  M.  Hood, 

342 

282    236    236    256 

125 

207 

194 

168    106    206 

300 

274 

179 

154 

3265 

James  Pag-e, 

338 

283    233    242    261 

128 

211 

190 

168    114    213 

302 

275 

ISO 

161 

3299 

Wm.  J.  Leiper, 

340 

282    229    232    255 

120 

204 

194 

163    104    201 

302 

275 

177 

157 

3J35 

Michael  E.  Israel, 

341 

284    232    232    257 

125 

206 

192 

166    106    201 

301 

270 

180 

155 

3248 

Henry  L.  Coryell, 

343 

284    232    229    257 

125 

201 

191 

167    105    202 

301 

272 

179 

151 

3239 

Danl.  Oldenburgh, 

341 

283    231    232    255 

125 

201 

192 

162    105    203 

302 

271 

178 

154 

3235 

Christian  Kneass, 

337 

282    232    230    258 

125 

204 

192 

166    105    201 

304 

247 

180 

154 

3217 

Joshua  Percival 

116 

135    150    250    224 

213 

132 

114 

159    148    191 

185 

138 

79 

181 

2415 

Charles  Alexamler, 

166 

175    233    326    247 

246 

132 

118 

155    181     198 

244 

178 

135 

202 

2936 

Richard  Price, 
William  H.  Hart, 

179 
112 

189    247    337    265 
138    145    246    221 

245 

134 

123 
112 

156    195    218 
160    149    205 

252 
187 

193 

137 

212 

185 

3092 
2418 

215 

128 

136 

79 

Henry  Troth, 

182 

190    241    343    277 

271 

141 

131 

170    198    214 

254 

196 

137 

213 

3158 

Widiam  Rawle.Jr. 

102 

114    135    242    200 

200 

130 

103 

149    163    182 

182 

133 

79 

180 

2274 

Wm.  M.  Walmsley, 

102 

117    132    242    198 

201 

127 

101 

152    140    174 

178 

131 

76 

180 

2351 

Benj.  Jones,  Jr.  • 

108 

117    134    237    201 

203 

129 

105 

153    145    179 

187 

137 

77 

176 

2288 

James  Hutchinson, 

169 

167    233    327    233 

244 

134 

117 

160    185    200 

,249 

186 

137 

200 

2941 

John  H.  IJnn, 

113 

136    140    238 

199 

202 

120 

97 

147    130    161 

165 

122 

75 

167 

2312 

CITY  ELECTION  RETURNS-CONTINUED- 
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CANDIDATES. 

•^ 

a 

•i 

rr 

A.  \V..lnl,i,NtOT,, 

114 

136 

144 

240 

217 

214 

128 

110 

15U 

148 

184 

)a5 

133 

iO 

183 

2376 

Samuel  Noiiis, 

114 

133 

144 

241 

218 

214 

127 

109 

Ij;. 

147 

182 

188 

136 

r8 

183 

2368 

William  Geiluwd, 

113 

a:>7 

14H 

247 

221 

218 

133 

109 

157 

149 

180 

189 

137 

rs 

184 

2405 

D.  Ellmakcr, 

114 

131 

143 

238 

212 

210 

123 

106 

147 

148 

165 

173 

128 

r8 

175 

2291 

E.  W.  Kcyser, 

110 

119 

131 

337 

196 

203 

131 

102 

152 

164 

174 

186 

135 

r8 

178 

2276 

Lawrence  Brown, 

178 

190 

242 

33,5 

263 

253 

115 

119 

158 

185 

2U 

279 

185     131 

204 

3038 

Adam  R:.mage, 

177 

192 

246 

337 

274 

234 

128 

119 

169 

192 

212 

250 

191     1 

35 

213 

3089 

Joshua  Enilen, 

114 

165 
64 

138 
161 
59 

144 
227 
106 

246 
326 
103 

220 

233 

51 

209 

241 

48 

129 
125 
48 

103 
112 

156 
145 

150 
172 
48 

181 
194 
41 

180 

243 

78 

132 
182     1 
64 

78 
59 

180 
198 

34 

2360 

Natlian  Bunker, 

2857 

Josiah  W.  Leeds, 

18 

15 

836 

James  Simpson, 

63 

60 

103 

105 

53 

51 

50 

18 

16 

50 

44 

78 

66 

59 

34 

850 

Wm.  H.  Gillingham, 

63 

60 

104 

102 

53 

50 

50 

18 

16 

49 

43 

81 

65 

59 

33 

846  « 

John  Ligget, 

63 

60 

103 

100 

51 

47 

48 

17 

14 

46 

43 

74 

64 

59 

33 

822 

Henry  S.  Tanner, 

63 

61 

104 

106 

54 

52 

49 

18 

20 

53 

43 

79 

64 

57 

35 

858 

Joshua  Kirk. 

65 

61 

102 

102 

53 

46 

48 

18 

16 

47 

43 

77 

63 

59 

36 

836 

CONGRESS. 

— Second  L 

atild. 

Henry  Horn, 

351 

308 

278 

268 

264 

138 

212 

193 

155 

114 

215 

336  [New  Market,  Cedar 

.  2832 

Daniel  W.  Coxe. 

142 

149 

180 

292 

243 

237 

156 

111 

175 

182 

197 

196  Pine,  Is 

.District.] 

2260 

PHir 

ADKLPHIA 

COUNTY 

-OF 

IICIAT,. 

t 

'o 

°. 

cm 

2 

I 

3 

T 

5'          3 

K         -0 

CANDIDATES. 


SENATE. 

Joseph  Taylor, 

1105 

236 

55 

115 

1470 

103 

469 

483 

150 

188 

257 

112    147 

269    126 

5265 

John  Thompson, 

467 

235 

9 

72 

1896 

81 

451 

657 

133 

133 

354 

59    162 

246      10 

4965 

ASSEMBL-i 

R.  Peltz, 

1094 

234 

62 

116 

1459 

105 

474 

480 

132 

185 

248 

121    145 

271    128 

5254 

T.  1.  Heston, 

1105 

246 

62 

12fi 

1466 

105 

475 

475 

132 

167 

261 

120    143 

270    128 

5281 

John  Kelton, 

1106 

246 

62 

116 

1458 

102 

475 

479 

132 

185 

251 

123    140 

270    129 

5274 

U.  K.  Miller, 

1105 

246 

62 

117 

1469 

105- 

476 

481 

132 

185 

251 

120    145 

270    129 

5293 

John  Carter, 

1105 

245 

62 

116 

1472 

105 

535 

485 

133 

187 

251 

117    145 

269    129 

5356 

Franklin  Vansant, 

1106 

246 

62 

llfi 

1462 

105 

474 

479 

132 

185 

251 

121    135 

279    128 

5275 

Jas.  Goodman, 

1104 

246 

62 

116 

1386 

105 

471 

469 

131 

185 

251 

119    145 

270    127 

5187 

Wm.  Wagner, 

1105 

246 

62 

116 

1517 

105 

475 

488 

132 

185 

251 

121    145 

271    127 

5346 

John  Lcibert, 

468 

226 

9 

70 

1896 

85 

4.50 

656 

129 

137 

338 

59    159 

269      10 

4961 

Jesse  Torrey,  Jr. 

468 

226 

9 

69 

1890 

85 

451 

654 

129 

137 

339 

60    159 

269      10 

4955 

C.  Sturdevant, 

468 

226 

9 

62 

1879 

85 

442 

649 

129 

135 

349 

59    159 

269      10 

4930 

H.  Welsh, 

468 

226 

9 

68 

1881 

85 

450 

659 

129 

137 

349 

59    159 

269       10 

4958 

Geo.  Rhen, 

477 

226 

9 

71 

1934 

85 

452 

652 

129 

136 

348 

60     159 

263      10 

5011 

R.  P.  R.sdon, 

468 

235 

9 

70 

1859 

85 

452 

649 

129 

137 

349 

59     159 

271      10 

4931 

Wm.  Mooney, 

467 

225 

9 

67 

1866 

85 

448 

657 

128 

137 

346 

58     159 

264      10 

4926 

R.  F.  Groves. 

469 

224 

9 

70 

1875 

85 

446 

656 

129 

137 

349 

59     159 

268        9 

4944 

CONGRESS. 

—First  District. 

1 

CONGRESS.- 

-Third  District. 

Su 

Simpson.     Total. 

Nothern   Libert 

les, 

Miller.   Watmough. 

Total. 

.195 

227 

422 

1100 
247 

471 
238 

1571 

485 

Second, 
Tliird 

.     130 

.  200 

235 
309 

Moyamensing',     . 

509 

Passynnk,     .     .     . 
Blockley,     .     .     . 

.    109 
.      84 

10 
101 

119 
185 

Fourth, 
Fifth. 

.      140 
.    266 

251 
341 

391 
607 

Kingsessmg.     .     . 
New  Market  Ward, 
Pine 

53 

.  251 

155 

.    147 

13 

102 

67 

93 

66 
353 

222 
240 

Sixth,    .     . 

Seventh,     . 
Kensington, 
Spring  Garden, 

.     260 
.    266 
.  476 
.   491 

339 
223 
485 
666 

599 
489 

961 

1157 

Total, 

.  .2146 

1095 

3241 

Unincorporated  Penn 
Rose  Hill 

.    132 

.   102 

136 
96 

268 

198 

Votes  for  Joel  B. 

Sutherland, 

2146 

Frankford 
Bustleton, 

.    148 
.    263 

185 
279 

333 
547 

for  Stephen  Simpson,     . 

.     , 

1095 

Bris 

ol,     . 

.     122 

64 

186 



Ger 

iianlo 

vn. 

.     . 

.     . 

.      273 

348 

621 

Joel  B-  Sutherland's  majority'. 

1051 

Roxborou 

!Th,   . 

.     193 

140 

333 

To 

A 

'3662 

4324 

7986 

270 
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MET  EOROLOGICAL  REGISTER. 

Extract  from  the  Mdeorolngical  Register,  taken  at  the 
State  Capitol — Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
DT  WitLiAM  MrsGRAVE,  Librarian. 
SEPTKMBf.R,  I80O. 
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Tliernionuter.                    Barortttter. 

Wednesd 

1 

02 

78 

72 

70 

29. 

00.60 

58 

59 

29.59 

N 

W 

Tliursd'y 

2 

50 

71 

66 

62 

72 

72 

72 

72 

E 

Friday 

3 

62 

72 

72 

68 

72 

60 

57 

6' 

S 

AV 

Saturday 

4 

69 

76 

74 

73 

50 

57 

63 

56 

S 

Sunday 

5 

60 

7(, 

72 

69 

63 

66 

58 

62 

E 

Monday 

6 

67 

75 

75 

72 

55 

46 

44 

48 

S 

Tuesday 

7 

71 

77 

75 

74 

45 

44 

45 

44 
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Wednesd 

8 

69 

72 

70 

70 

40 

38 

44 

41 

N 

E 

Thursd'y 

9 

64 

71 

66 

87 

50 

58 

63 

57 

N 

E 

Friday 

10 

59 

74 

75 

68 

65 

59 

59 

61 

N 

Saturday 

U 

62 

75 

72 

69 

72 

73 

72 

72 

N 

E 

Sundny 

12 

66 

7r, 

72 

70 

72 

76 

65 

70 

E 
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Monday 

13 

64 

75 

70 

69 

65 

67 

67 

66 

S 

Tuesday 

14 

68 

72 

71 

70 

63 

53 

50 

55 

S 

Wednesd 

15 

60 

70 

63 

64 

50 

58 

66 

53 

w 

Thursd'y 

16 

55 

62 

55 

57 

70 

66 

68 

66 
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Friday 

17 

46158 

52 

52 

76 

77 

38 

78 

N 
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Saturday 

18 

39 

56 

58 

51 

87 

74- 

66 

75 

E 

Sunday 

19 

43 

58 

55 

52 

62 

55 

62 

59 

E 

Monday 

20 

46 

61 

55 

54 

70 

72 

80 

74 

N 

W 

'I'uesday 

21 

48 

70 

66 

61 

82 

83 

85 

83 

S 

Wednesd 

22 

59 

67 

64 

60 

88 

80 

80 

82 
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W 

Thursd'y 

23 

59 

70 

69 

66 

78 

74 

73 

75 
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Friday 

24 

58  67167 

64 

72 

72 

69 

71 

s 

Saturday 

25 

63 

65 

46 

64 

60 

55 

50 

55 

s 

E 

Sunday 

26 

59 

66 

63 

6: 

37 

34 

34 

35 

E 

N 

Monday 

27 

52 

68 

65 

61 

32 

20 

25 

25 

W 

Tuesday 

28 

54 

61 

50 

55 

32 

50 

70 

52 

M 

w 

Wednesd 

29 

45 

56 

50 

50 

85 

88  90 

87 

N 

Thursd'y 

30 

43  58|55 

52 

96 

86  78 

86 

N 

Thermometer.      Barometer.      Days  of  the  monlhAM'^ind 


Max  7th,  74° 
Min.  29th,50° 
Differen'  24° 
Mean  ex    62° 


Max.29,  29.87 
Min. 27,  29.25 
Difl".  00.62 
Mean  ex29.56 


10,26,29,30,  I 

8,9,11, 

2,518,19, 

12,25  I 

4.6,13,14,21,23,24, 

3,32, 


Mean  temperature, &.  mean 
heiglitfrom  three  daily  obser-|7,15,16,27 
vations.  11,17,20,28 

Days  of  the  monih.\     A.M  P.M 


N 
NK 


2  SE 
7  S 
i2  SW 


1,2,10,12,15,17,1820 

23,29, 
3,14,24 
4,9,16,22,26, 
5,7,8,21, 
6, 

11,27,28, 
13 

19,30, 
25, 


10  Clear, 

3  Cloudy, 
5  Cloudy 

4  Cloudy 
1  Cloudy, 
3  Clear, 

1  Rain, 
Fogg)'. 


Clear, 

Rain, 

Clear, 

Cloudy, 

Ihun.  Gust. 

Light  Showers 

Cloudy, 

Clear, 


1  Heavy  rain,     heavy  rain  all  day 


On  the  1st  at,  noon  Therm,  at  78  the  highest- 

On  the  29ih  in  morning  at  45 — the  lowest. 

Range  in  the  month,  33. 

On  the  30th  in  the  morning,  Barom.  at  29.96,  the 
highest. 

On  the  27tb  at  noon,  at  29.20,  the  lowest,  Range,  00. 
76, 


Difference  oftemperature  between  the  morning;s  and 
noons  from  5  to  12. 

The  wind  was  6  days  east  of  the  Meridian,  10  days 
west  of  it,  4  cl:iys  iio:tli,  and  7  dai's  soulh. 

There  was  fronton  tlie  18ih,  29th,  and  30th. 

There  was  rain  on  the  3il,  6tli,  11,  13,  14,  35,  and 
27th— tlie  heaviest  on  the  6th  a  Thunder  Gust. 

On  25111  a  continued  heavy  rain  all  day. 

This  month  was  11°  mean  ttmperatu  e  colder  than 
last  August,  and  4°  warnjer  than  Sept.  1829.  1  he 
month  generally  warm  and  dry. 

Observations  vn  the  'Ihermometer. 

The  perfection  of  Thernionieiecs  is  the  tubes  being 
st  aight,  smooth,  ot'an  equal  ihickntss  throuf;hout,  fee 
from  specks,  knots,  &c.,  and  ihe  inside  aperture  cylin- 
drical, this  last  is  of'the  utmost  importance,  for  on  it  the 

gradual  ascent  and  descent  of  the   Mercury  depends 

I  have  examined  a  number  of  broken  pieces  of  sevci-al 
instruments  that  were  considered  very  good,  but  never 
found  the  bore  in  two  jjieces  alike,  or  the  hole  in  any 
one  of  them  circular, mostly  ov;d,&.  in  some  nearly  flat, to 
these  inequalities  may  be  attributed  the  difference  at 
different  heights.  To  remedy  this  defect,  would  be  to 
have  the  tubes  bored  cy'lindrically  and  well  polished 
inside,  they  would  require  greater  strcnglhand  thick- 
ness to  stand  the  o))eration,  and  no  doubt  be  n.ore  cost- 
ly, but  this  should  be  no  ol  Jection,  where  useful  plTilo- 
sophical  experiments  are  in  qnestionlhe  common  wi4y 
of  mounting  in  wood,  and  metal,  is  exceptionable,  the 
frames  being  not  only  conductors,  but  retainers  of  heat 
or  cold,  as  the  case  may  be,  affect  the  instruments  as 
much,  if  not  more  than  railiati(m.  It  unquestionably 
would  bean  improvement,  if  strong,  thick  glass  plates 
were  substituted  in  place  of  tlie  wood  and  metal  now  in 
use.  Tliey  should  be  groimd  on  both  sides,  so  as  to 
be  opaque,  in  other  respects  like  the  metal  plates  with 
Ihe  graduations,  with  a  hole  in  the  top  to  suspend  them 
by  any  thing  that  may  be  thought  suitable,  and  for  safe- 
ty of  carriage  packed  in  wooden  cases.  Although  every 
instrument  maker  is  acquainted  with  the  method  of  fill- 
ing the  tubues,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  him,  that 
after  they  are  filled  with  mercury  winch  sliould  be  dis- 
tilled, the  opeiation  ofheating  to  ebullition  should  be 
repeated  twice  or  thrice  letting  them  settle  a  while  each 
time,  but  the  last,  for  those  closed  after  once  heatinff 
are  cftei;  fund  to  contain  air  among  the  particles  of 
mercury,  af'ierwards  discovered  by  inclining  or  invert- 
ing the  instruments,  the  column  cither  separates,  or 
continues  suspended,  which  could  not  be  the  case  un- 
less there  was  air  included. 

Whoever  has  paid  any  attention  to  meteorology  will 
readily  perceive  the  long  prevailing  custom  of  placing 
thermometers  in  the  shade,  is  most  certainly  not  the 
proper  method  of  finding  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere, such  as  is  experienced  by  all  people  in  the  same 
place,  at  the  same  time,  »  ho  are  exposed  to  both  sun 
and  wind,  tills  is  the  true  temperature,  in  an  open  space. 
It  would  be  just  as  proper  to  place  thermometers  in  the 
sun  or,  against  a  South  wall  to  find  the  cold  of  winter, 
as  to  place  them  in  the  shade  in  summer.  To  make  a 
fiiir  experiment,  let  an  improved  thermometer  such  as 
described,  or,  any  other  be  suspended  from  something 
like  a  gibbet  erected  on  an  open  green,  if  possible  to  be 
had,detached  from  every  conducting  and  reflecting  sub- 
stance, then  whatever  temperature  the  surrounding  air 
may  be  of  at  the  time  of  observation  will  be  communica- 
ted from  the  glass  to  the  mercury,  for  contrary  to  a  long 
received  opinion,  glass  if  rightly  considered,  is  the  best 
and  speediest  conductor,  if  conducting  means  convey- 
ing from  one  tiling  to  another,  but  worst  retainer  of 
either  heat  or  cold.  To  call  the  effect  permeability, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  improper,  for  in  this  case  the 
mercury  would  not  be  affected.  In  every  instance  the 
glass  must  first  partake  of  the  change,  so  that  at  least 
we  can  have  only  a  relative  coniparison.  It  is  also 
doubtful,  whether  the  progress  of  heat  upwards,  can  be 
correctly  denoted  by  equal  divisions  on  a  scale. 
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The  Barometer, 
I  have  not  seen  any  notice  lakrn  by  men  of  science 
of  the  Barometei-  beini;  affected  by  a  cliange  of  temper- 
ature,by  consiaHt  ob!ier\atiun3  on  our  instruments, every 
lU  or  12°,  eitliei'  in  summer  or  wiTiterwill  inilicale  one 
tentli  of  an  incli,  up  or  down,  c(irres[)ondin{f  with  the 
temperature.  On  tlie  approach  of  cloudy  weather,  our 
Barometer  rises  to  an  imcommon  lieight,  then  begins 
immediately  to  fall,  before  rain  or  snow  commences, 
this  seems  to  have  some  hkeness  to  the  vulgar  opinion 
of  the  air  being  heavy  in  cloudy  weather.  Whether 
the  mercury  be  rising  or  failing,  by  giving  the  frame  a 
gentle  lap,  will  make  a  change  sometimes  of  half  a 
Ime,  I  do  not  know  what  the  cause  is,  unless  there  be 
air  in  the  tube  above  the  column  of  mercury. 

Both  Thermometers  and  Barometers  ought  to  be 
hung  perpendicularly  in  an  open  place  with  lines  at- 
tached to  iheir  hiwer  ends  to  be  fastened  by  weights  or 
pins  to  the  ground,  to  prevent  them  from  being  tossed 
about  by  the  winds. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  above  imperfect  hints  may 
draw  the  attention  of  men  of  science  and  abihties  to  a 
farther  consideration  of  the  subject. 


ing  that  there  are  abundance  of  materials  within  the 
Commonweullh  for  this  or  any  oilier  great  undertaking, 
it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the  names  of  individu- 
als in  each  county,  who  are  willing  sti'enuou^ly  to  em- 
bark in  it,  be  collected,  and  that  measures  be  immedi- 
ately taken  to  call  a  public  meeting  at  some  central 
point,  to  draft  a  constitution  and  elect  officers  for  a  Geo- 
losical  Suctety  of  Fennsi/lva7iia. 

PETER  A.  BROWNE. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  27, 1830. 

dj'The  printers  of  newspapers  in  Pennsylvania  are 
requested  to  publish  tliis. 


GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  subscriber  avails  himself  of  this  favorable  mo- 
ment, when  science  is,bcginning  to  take  deep  root  in  the 
state,  to  renew  the  proposition  mado  by  him  a  few  years 
since,  of  forming  a  Geological  Society  in  Pennsylvania- 
The  advantages  of  such  an  institution  to  the  country  at 
large,  and  paniculafly  to  this  Commonwealth,  are  too 
obvious  to  require  much  argumentative  enforcement. 
The  encouragement'it  would  give  to  institute  in  each 
county  "Cauixets  of  NAfuaAL  Sciknce,"  in  imitation 
of  the  admirable  plan  which  was  sometime  since  adopted 
in  Philadelphia  city  and  Chester  county,  and  which  has 
been  so  successfully  followed  in  Bucks,  .Montgomeiy, 
and  other  counties,  would,  independently  of  all  otlier 
considerations,  be  a  .'■uRicient  inducement.  Uut  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  thata  State  Geological  Si;ciety  would 

be  the  best  possible  organ  forconcentiating  and  dissem-  .  .  _  ,.  .,, ,  ,     - 

inating  the  useful  information  collected  bv  those  hi^hly  I  operatmns  of  your  police  will  be  greatly  strengthened, 
meritorious  County  emporiums  of  knowledge;  of  collect-]^'"'  'he  convenience  and  satisfaction  of  the  citizens 
ing  together  and  comparing  the  specimens  of  rocks,  and  ^''^^''-V  promoted  bv  a  revision,  improvement  and  more 
curious  minerals,  and  fossils,  found  in  the  various  dis- I  s™Pl'=  ^^J^"!?'^":"^''.*  "ftl'e  acts  of  assembly  and  ^ord- 
tricts,  and  of  prepaiing  the  way  for  a  geological  survey 


ELECTION  OF  MAYOR. 

On  the  19th  instant  Bknjamix  W.  Richards,  Esu.. 
was  unanimously  elected  Mayor  of  this  city  fur  the  en- 
suing twelve  months,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Coun- 
cils. 

The  following  is  the  address  which  the  Mayor  made 
to  the  City  Councils  on  the  occasion  of  his  election  on 
Tuesday  last. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Select  and  Common  Councils. 

I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  you  have  confer- 
red on  me,  ifyour  selection  may  be  decreed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will  o!  your  constituents,  it  affords  me 
tlie  highest  satisfaction  the  case  is  suceptible  of — I  meet 
the  duties  of  the  office  with  great  reliance  on  the  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  this  community.  Upon  the  mutual 
cooperation  of  tlie  officers  in  enforcing,  and  of  the  citi- 
zens in  conforming  to  the  laws,  depends  the  success  of 
every  administration  —  I  confidently  expect,  therefore, 
during  my  period  of  service,  the  countenance  and  sup- 
port of  all  my  fellow  citizens,  whatever  may  be  their 
partialities  or  predilections;  not  doubting,  that  while 
the  indispensble  obligation  of  the  mayor  to  enforce  the 
laws,  is  recognised  they  will  recollect  tliat  it  is  equally 
the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  conform  to  them. 

Gentlemen — This  is  the  only  occasion,  on  which,  by 
the  organization  of  the  city  government,  I  am  permited 
the  pleasure  of  personal  interview  with  you  in  )  our  offi- 
cial capacities.      Permit  me  then    to   suggest   that   the 


of  the  slate 

Pennsylvania  has  been  acknowledijed  by  the  best  In- 
formed travellers,  and  others,  to  be  one  of '  the  most  fa- 
vored spots  upon  the  globe,  in  point  of  mineral  wealth; 
but,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  no  less  true,  that  the 
princ  pal  part  of  the  information  upon  which  this  opinion 
is  fouiided,is  derived  from  fortuitous  occurrences.  Nearly 
all  we  know  of  our  immense  resources  in  iron,  anthracite, 
bituminouscoal,  salt,  lime, copper,lead,  £;c.  &.c.  has  been 
obtained,  comparatively  speaking,  without  any  exertion 
on  our  behalf  Of  what  other  treasures  are  hidden  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  or  what  precious  minerals  our  farm- 
ers are  daily  slumbling  over  in  ignorance  upon  its  sur- 
face, we  know  about  as  much  as  we  do  of  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  moon.  In  the  mean  time  tlie  tide  of  migra- 
tion is  yearly  rolling  over  the  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  wortli  of  valuable  lands  unsettled  in 
Pennsylvania,  to  How  upon  andfertdize  countries  much 
less  favored  than  ours  in  these  respects.  A  Geological 
survey  would  expose  these  immense  resources  to  broad 
day  tight,  and  would  have  a  temlency,  more  than  any 
other  circumstance,  to  arrest  the  unnatural  current  of  mi- 
gration, and  thus  not  only  enrich  our  farmers,  and  other 
landhohlers,  but  replenish  the  public  coffers,  and  ena- 
ble the  Legislature  to  jroceed  vigorously  in  the  grand 
system  of  Internal  Improvement  in  » Inch  the  state  has 
engaged.  It  might  be  added  that  by  directing  the  pub- 
lic mind  to  objects  of  great  state  interest,  it  would  pro- 
bably be  weaned  from  the  present  trifling  cabals  that 
are  creating  too  much  agitation  and  confusion.    Know- 


nances  relating  to  the  government  of  the  city.  Many 
of  them  were  passed  at  a  very  remote  period,  and  are 
inapplicable  to  thepresent  adianced  population  and 
condition  of  the  city,  some  are  obscure  and  indeiinite, 
and  others  apparently  contradictory  in  their  provisions. 
I  leave  the  suggestion  to  your  better  judgments,  and 
shall  always  be  prepared  to  carry  into  effect  such  regu- 
lations as  you  may  deem  for  the  public  advantage. 

FRANCLS  CHILD. 

We  yesterday  announced  tlie  death  of  Francis  Child, 
Ksq.  at  Burlington,  in  the  slate  of  Vermont,  at  which 
.Mr  C.  had  resided  for  several  years.  We  copy  from 
the  Free  Press  the  follow  ing  notice. 

Mr.  Child  was  born  in  Philailelphia,  Oct.  23,  1763, 
having  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  that  venerated 
patriot  ,lohn  Jay  took  him  under  his  protection  and  was 
his  friend  and  patron  in  after  life.  By  Mr.  J.  he  was 
put  to  school  at  So|)US,  N.  Y.  where  he  continued  till 
that  town  was  burnt  by  the  British  Troops, — when  his 
patron  secured  lor  him  a  midshipman's  birth  on  board 
one  of  the  first  ships  of  war  built  by  the  American  Go- 
vernment, but  owing  to  delicate  health  Mr.  Childs  did 
lint  take  his  warrant.  He  afterwards  placed  him  as  an 
apprentice  to  Mr.  Dunlap,  Printer,  at  Philadelphia,  and 
ly  him  was  subsequently  sent  in  the  service  of  the  U. 
S.  Government  with  a  printing  establishment  into  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  at  Charlottsville  when  the  Virginia  Le- 
gislature, then  in  Session  the4'e,  was  surprised  by 
Tarlton  with  his  troop  of  Horse,  but  made  his  es- 
cape with  Mr,  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry  and  others  to 
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Carter's  mountain.  On  the  termination  of  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  Mr.  C.  setlled  in  the  city  of  New  Yurk, 
where  having-  obtained  a  printing  ^^stabli^hment  by  llie 
al'l  of  Dr.  Franklin,  lie  commenced  .March  Isl,  I'So,  tlie 
pubhcation  of  the  ytr.rf  daily  paper  in  that  cily,  \inder 
the  title  of  "The  New  York  Uaily  Advertiser,  i\v  Fran- 
cis Childs  &  C".  No.  17  Duke  street,  one  door  from  tlie 
corner  of  OKI  slip  and  Smith  street,  price  four  cents," 
and  continued  its  publication  under  the  same  title  till 
ir95.  In  1796  he  was  appointed  Consul  at  Genoa  by 
Gen.  Wasliinj^ton,  but  did  not  accept.  He  was  after- 
wards for  several  years  employed  by  the  government 
as  an  agent  in  France  and  Germany. 
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it  would  be  supererogatory  to  suggest  one.  It  will  be 
matter  for  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  to  whom 
the  subject  may  ultimately  be  referred,  after  a  close 
and  comprehensive  examination  of  the  various  sys- 
tems in  vogue. 


The  Atlantic  Souvenir  for  1831,  tliou.i;h  fir  some 
time  printed,  has  just  been  issued  or  published  by  Carey 
&  Lea.  It  is  a  beautiful  little  volume;  the  enjjravings, 
type,  and  paper  are  worthy  representations  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  arts  in  this  country.  Several  of  the  for- 
mer deserve  high  praise  for  the  taste  and  skill  with 
which  they  are  executed.  All  are  superior;  but  the 
four  plates  by  Ellis,  'The  Marchioness  of  Carmarthen,' 
by  Uhnan  &  Pilbrow,  and  the  two  plates  by  Kearney, 
will  be  distinguished  from  the  rest.  'The  Marchioness 
of  Carmarthen' is  striking  and  elegant,  and  Mr.  Kear- 
ney's 'Arcadia,'  is  a  rich  and  lovely  representation.— 
Such  engravings  as  those  by  Mr.  Ellis, particularly  'The 
Shipwrecked  Family' and  'The  Shipwieck,' are  seldom 
seen  in  this  country— tliey  would  do  lionour  to  any  of 
the  English  Annuals.  The  masterly  style  and  exquisite 
finish  of  this  gtntleman's  productions  have  given  biiu  an 
enviable  reputation  as  an  aitist.  Of  the  literary  part 
we  may  observe,  that  the  names  of  the  contributors,  be- 
ing with  few  exctptlons  introduced,  have  the  c  ffect  of 
disarming  criticism.  Some  of  the  prose  articles  are  pret- 
tily written,  &  ease  &.  sprightliness  chaiacterise  several 
of  the  poetical  pieces. 


In  the  present  number  will  be  found  some  interesting 
facts  respecting  the  outdoor  poor,  supported  by  the  pub- 
lic in  this  city,  and  under  the  care  of  the  Guardians. — 
Such  facts  we  deem  very  important  in  the  formation  of 
theories  respecting  the  melioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  indigent;  and  we  could  wish  that  more  of  them 
were  in  posses.iion  of  the  public. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  184th  No.  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Evening  Post,  a  paper  published  in  this 
city  during  the  revolutionary  war.  It  is  dated  March 
26th,  17r6,  a  period  when  many  'good  men  and  true' 
doubted  the  expediency  of  the  measures  taken  by  the 
daring  spirits  who  directed  the  public  affairs.  Events, 
however,  have  not  shown  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  to 
be  a  prophet. 

"People  of  America. — Brethren,  Countrymen  and 
Fellow  Fr  eemen.  Remember  the  words  of  your  illus- 
trious and  disinterested  advocate,!  Jjiat  great  citizen  of 
the  world,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  'The  endeavours 
to  separate  the  interest  of  the  Colonies  from  that  of 
Great  Britian  should  be  received  with  the  Indignation 
that  is  due  to  the  artifices  of  factious  men,  who  wish  to 
grow  eminent  by  the  misfortunes  of  tlieir  country.  Even 
in  that  future  state  of  iHrffj9f?i(/c»cy,  which  some  among 
them  ignorantly  wish  for,  but  which  for  their  true  inte- 
rest can  never  be  too  long  delayed;  the  old  and  prudent 
will  often  look  back  on  their  present  happiness  with  re- 
gret, and  consider  the  peace  and  security,  the  state  of 
visible  improvement,  and  the  brotherly  equality,  which 
they  enjoyed  under  their  mother  cotintry,  as  the  true 
golden  age  of  America. " 


In  the  proceedings  of  'The  Society  for  the  promotion 
of  Public  Schools,'  this  state  must  take  a  lively  interest. 
The  memorial  which  forms  a  part  of  what  we  publish 
of  their  recent  transactions,  embraces  many  facts  not 
generally  known,  as  to  the  real  destitution  of  the  means 
of  learning  under  vihich  la+ge  sections  of  this  ricli  and 
flourishing  Conimonweaht.,  labours.  Of  this  alarming 
state  of  things,  it  would  be  wrong  that  the  legislature 
and  people  should  remain  ignorant;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  representations  such  as  are  here  made,  will  be  in- 
strumental in  correcting  the  evil.  Conflicting  opinions 
exist  respec  ing  the  most  eligible  means  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  great  end;  but  we  earnestly  deprecate 
the  interference  of  party  with  this  question  so  import- 
ant to  our  character  and  destination  as  a  people.  The 
silly  schemes  of  Skidmoie,  Ming  5t  Co.,  of  Fanny 
Wrightand  others,  are  propeily  adverted  to  in  the  me- 
morial for  the  purpose  of  convincing  the  legislature  that 
the  petitioners  in  approaching  them,  do  it  with  just  no- 
tioi.sof  the  subject,  and  that  they  discard  any  connec- 
tion with  the  doctrines  maintained  by  the  enthusiasts  of 
New  York.     As  to  the  particular  system  to  be  adopted 


The  proposition  of  Peter  A.  Browne,  to  form  a  Geo- 
logical society  in  this  state,  merits  respectful  considera- 
tion. Several  establishments  of  a  local  kind  have  been 
commenced  in  different  parts  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
one  lately  in  Montgomery  county,  mainly,  we  think, 
through  his  instrumentality.  From  the  inteUigence  and 
zeal  of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  latter  institu- 
tion, we  may  expect  that  its  researches  will  be  attend- 
ed with  results  interesting  to  the  cause  of  natural  sci- 
ence. A  general  institution  for  the  whole  state  to 
which  the  societies  of  the  counties  might  report,  as  a 
common  head,  would  concentrate  the  knowledge  of  the 
diflferent  sections,  and  thus  prove  a  means  of  general  in 
tercourse  and  mutual  benefit  in  imparting  to  all  the  pe- 
culiarities of  each.  We  ourselves,  from  conviction  of 
its  utility,  ventured  some  time  since,  to  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  forming  a  State  Cabinet  at  Harrisburg,  and  to 
that  end,  that  the  engineers  and*  others  engaged  upon 
the^different  canals  and  rail-roads,shoidd  be  required  to 
furnish  specimens  of  such  minerals  as  might  be  found  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  works.  See  our  views  at  large, 
on  page  17  of  2d  volume. 
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EXTRACT    FROM 

NOTES  ON  A  JOURNEY,    TROM  NEW  HAVEN, 
TO  MAUCH  CHUNK, 

^nd  other  Anthracite  Meglons — by  Professor  Silliman. 

RIDE  TO  EASTON. 

From  Elizabetlitown  point  we  passed  through  Spring- 
field* and  Monistown,  a  part  of  the  classic  ground  of 
the  revolution.  At  the  latter  place,  the  house  which 
was  the  head  quarters  of  Gen.  Washington  while  the 
army  lay  three  miles  south,  rfn  the  declivity  of  the  moun- 
tains, is  stiU  shewn.  Here  the  troops  remained  sted- 
fastly  encamped,  during  the  tremendous  winter  of  1779- 
80,  when  tlieir  tents  were  often  buried  in  the  snow,  or 
overturned  by  (he  tempests  of  that  dreadful  season.  To 
this  strong  hold,  Washington  retired  after  the  success- 
ful battle  of  Princeton,  and  thus  secured  the  advantage 
he  had  won. 

Morristown  is  a  handsome  inland  town,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  country,  soon  to  be  enlivened  by 
the  commerce,  which  will  flow  through  the  Morris  ca- 
nal, now  drawing  near  to  its  completion;  this  will  con- 
nect the  Delaware,  at  Easton,  with  Newark  bay,  and  of 
course  with  New  York,  to  which  city  the  important  pro- 
duce of  the  Lehigh  coal  mines  will  then  be  transported 
with  the  same  ease  as  to  Philadelphia.  Morr;stown 
is  twenty  eight  miles  from  New  York.  From  this  place 
to  Schooley's  mountain  the  face  of  the  country  is  both 
grand  and  beautiful.  Meadows  of  intense  verdure,  or- 
chards, and  mountains  with  rich  forests,  are  constantly 
in  view.  At  Morristown,  we  leave  the  trap  and  sand- 
stone country,  which  cover  the  middle  i-egion  of  New 
Jersey,  and  fragments  of  primitive  rocks  begin  to  be 
abundant,  especially  on  Schooley's  mountain;  none  how- 
ever were  observed  in  place,  but  they  might  have  been 
unnoticed  in  the  obscurity  of  a  rainy  day,  and  of  a  cur- 
tained  coach.  We  had  no  time  to  search  for  the  zircon 
crystals,  or  to  taste  the  mineral  waters,  which  have  here 
gained  considerable  celebrity.  From  Schooley's 
mountain  to  the  Delaware,  the  beauty  of  the  country 
constantly  increased.  We  rode  between  two  bar- 
riers  of  mountains,  which  attended  us  with  great  regu- 
larity, but  at  such  a  distance  as  to  admit  of  wide  fields 
between;  these  fields  were  covered  with  luxuriant  grass 
and  wheat,  and  being  kept  in  fine  order,  were  a  con- 
stant subject  of  admiration.  The  descent  of  a  long  and 
gteep  hill  with  a  high  precipice  on  the  right,  at  only  a 
few  feet  from  the  coach,  one  of  whose  wheels  was  lock- 
ed for  safety,  brought  us,  at  dark,  to  Easton,  and  to  the 
enjoyment  of  Pennsylvania  hospitality  and  plenty. 

May  12. — A  view  from  the  heights  in  and  about 
Easton,  includes  the  Delaware,  which  is  here  arsarlng 
rapid  river,  with  bold  and  precipitous  banks,  the  pic- 
turesque Lehigh  and  its  attendant  canal;  fine  verdant 
slopes,  and  an  ancient  respectable  town,  built  princi- 
pally of  stone,  with  a  population  of  2500  to  3000.  Eas- 
ton was,  in  former  times,  the  seat  of  many  Indian  trea- 
ties, and  was  one  of  the  usual  channels  of  communica- 
tion between  the  eastern  colonies  and  northern  Penn- 


sylvania* It  has  in  its  vicinity,  a  fine  serpentine  form- 
ation; and  the  beautiful  cabinet  of  Dr.  Swifl,  presents 
that  mineral  in  distinct  crystals;  it  is  of  the  variety  call- 
ed noble  serpentine,  which  appears  thus  clearly  enti- 
tied  to  rank  as  a  distinct  mineral  species.  In  Dr. 
Swift's  well  selected  and  well  arranged  collection  there 
are  splendid  crystals  of  zircon  found  in  this  vicinity, 
and  the  most  beautiful  crystalized  mica  in  long  prisms 
of  six  sides.  We  were  indebted  to  the  kindness  and 
intelligence  of  several  of  the  gentlemen  of  Easton  for 
much  valuable  local  information. 

RIDE  TO  MAUCH  CHUNK. 

We  passed  betwen  Nazareth  and  Bethlehem, f  the 
two  most  celebrated  establishments  of  the  Moravians  in 
this  quarter,  and  regretted  that  we  could  not  then  see 
them;  for  we  were  in  a  private  carriage,  which,  as  the 
roads  were  heavy,  was  merely  able,  without  stopping 
or  changing  horses,  to  convey  us,  in  one  day,  to  the 
celebrated  coal  mines  on  the  I.ehigh,  thirty  six  miles 
from  Easton.  On  our  way  we  passed  through  a  most 
beautiful  country,  a  continuation  of  the  rich  valley 
which  we  had,  the  day  before,  so  much  admired  in 
New  Jersey.  The  farms  were  adorned  with  the  finest 
grass  and  wheal;  the  latter  in  very  extensive  fields,  cul- 
tivated by  a  German  population;  females  were  often  ob- 
served labouring  on  the  farms,  and  even  in  some  in- 
stances holding  the  plough  and  governing  teams  of 
horses.  When  we  observed  them  working  vigorously 
in  the  gardens  and  at  the  wood  piles,  they  discovered 
no  embarrassment  at  seeing  strangers,  and  doubtless 
from  habit  they  felt  none.  The  Pennsylvania  Germans 
are  very  industrious  and  thrifty  farmers,  but  with  some 
honorable  exceptions,  they  in  general,  undervalue  ed- 
ucation and  knowledge,  i  and  are  quite  satisfied  to  go  on 
as  their  fathers  went  before  them,  and  they  almost  sys- 
tematically shut  their  eyes  against  the  lights  of  the  age; 
but  they  are  truly  a  stable  population. 

Many  mountain  scenes  engaged  our  attention,  par- 
ticularly as  we  approached  the  gap  in  the  Blue  Ridge, 
through  which  the  Lehigh  passes.  This  mountain  range 
stretches  for  many  miles,  in  a  straight  line  to  the  right 
and  left,  presenting  a  regular  barrier,  fringed  with  for- 


•  In  whose  vicinity  there  was  a  sharp  battle  during 
the  revolution. 
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*  Most  of  the  emigrants  from  the  east  to  the  valley  of 
Wyoming,  travelled  through  the  country  on  the  higher 
branches  of  the  Delaware,  and  left  Easton  to  the  south. 

f  On  our  return  home,  by  the  way  of  Philadelphia,  we 
passed  through  these  beautiful  towns,  but  as  we  merely- 
stopped  foi"  refreshment,  a  hasty  walk  through  the 
streets  of  Bethlehem  afforded  only  a  transient  opportu- 
nity of  admiring  this  charming  spot.  The  stability  order 
and  neatness  of  the  town,  are  sufiiciently  remarkable, 
and  bear  testimony  to  the  industry  and  order  of  the  ex- 
cellent people  thut  founded  it:  its  female  seminaiy  is  a 
conspicuous  object,  and  the  scenery  as  we  descend  from 
it  to  the  Lehigh,  which  (.here  a  full  flowing  stream,) 
winds  among  lovely  hills  and  meadows,  is  not  surpassed 
by  the  finest  park  and  forest  scenes  of  England,  to 
which  it  bears  a  great  resemblance. 

t  In  the  taverns  they  offered  uacider  royal,-  it  derives 
\tst\\.\e  par  ea-cellence,  from  the  whiskey  or  cider  brandy, 
I  which,  in  the  proportion  of  three  orfour  gallons,  is  add- 
ed to  each  barrel  of  cider. 
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est  trees,  and  wooded  on  the  entire  slope,  which  was 
as  steep  as  it  could  be  and  sustain  the  wood  upon  its 
sides.  As  we  approached  the  gap,  the  view  became 
very  beauuful,  and  as  we  entered  it  by  the  side  of  tlie 
Lehigh  and  oi'the  fine  canal  upon  the  left  of  its  bank, 
the  mountain  ridge,  here  cleft  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
rising  apparently  a  thousand  feet,  presented,  on  either 
hinl,  a  promontory  of  rocks  and  forests,  rising  very 
alirupily,  and  f.'rming  a  combination  both  grand  and 
beautiful.  The  passes  of  rivers  tlireugli  mountains  are 
almost  invariably  picturesque,  and  it  is  aKi'ays  interest- 
ing to  observe,  iiow  faithfully  the  rivers  explore  the 
clefts  in  mountain  barriers,  and  impelled  by  the  power 
of  gravity,  wind  their  way  through  rocky  defiles  and 
pursue  their  untiring  course  to  the  ocean.  It  is  com- 
mon to  speak  of  such  passes  as  being  formed  by  the 
rivers,  which  are  often  supposed  to  have  burst  the  bar- 
riers, and  thus  to  have  shaped  their  own  channel.  'I'his 
may  have  happened  in  some  peculiar  cases,  and  there 
are  doubtless  many  instances  where  the  lakes,  of  which 
many  must  have  been  left  at  the  retiring  both  of  the 
primeval  and  of  the  diluvial  ocean,  have  worn  or  burst 
away  their  barriers,  especially  when  composed,  as  they 
must  often  have  been,  of  loose  materials.  But  with  re- 
spect to  most  rocky  passes  of  rivers  through  mountains, 
there  appears  no  reason  whatever,  to  believe  that  the 
waters  have  torn  asunder  the  solid  strata;  a.  more  re- 
sistless energy  must  have  been  requisite  for  such  an 
eflect,  and  we  must  therefore  conclude,  that  the  rivers 
have,  in  most  instances,  merely  flowed  on  through  the 
lowest  and  least  obstructed  passages;  their  channels 
they  have  doubtless  deeper.ed,  and  modified,  often  to 
an  astonishing  degree,  but  they  have  rarely  formed 
them  througli  solid  rocks.  Soon  after  passing  Lehigh- 
ton,  a  little  village  tliree  miles  from  Mauch  Chunk,  we 
entered  another  pas.s,  which  the  Lehigh  makes  through 
the  mountains.  It  is  not  like  the  former  a  section  of 
the  barrier;  it  is  rather  a  long  circuitous  gorge  between 
two  barriers,  which,  altliough  they  pursue  a  winding 
course,  still  preserve  their  parallelism;  and  their  feet, 
near  Mauch  Chunk  approach  so  near  to  each  other 
that  there  is  only  room  for  the  Lehigh  and  the  canal  on 
the  one  side,  and  for  a  road  cut  into  the  mountain  on 
the  otiier;  it  is  so  narrow  1h;.t  the  river  is  almost  within 
reach  on  the  right,  and  the  mountain  rocks  are  quite  so 
on  the  lefl. 

MAUCH  CHUNK. 

TAe  River  and  Canal. 

At  evening,  we  found  a  fine  hotel  in  this  wild  gorge, 
where  tliere  is  scarcely  room  for  the  house,  which,  in 
the  rear,  is  overhung  by  the  mountain,  while  the  roar- 
ing Leiiigh  rushes  by  in  front.  This  roarin.,'  is  increas- 
ed by  a  dam,  which  with  many  others,  was  erected  some 
years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  navigation 
by  producing  still  water  above;  the  arks  passed  through 
sluices  which  could  be  opened  and  closed  at  pleasure, 
and  were  not  expected  to  return,  being  broken  up  and 
sold  at  their  places  of  destination.  Since  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal,  the  dams  have  a  more  limited  use,  al- 
tliough  they  st.ll  answer  a  valuable  purpose  in  some 
parts  of  the  river,  by  producing  still  water,  and  there  is 
in  such  cases  a  towpath  along  the  bank,  so  that  the  riv 
er  becomes  a  substitute  for  a  canal;  the  lattel"  is  howev- 
er here  chiefly  relied  upon,  antl  it  is  obvious  that  in  a 
river  so  rapid  and  turbulent  as  this,  requiring  for  the 
purpose  of  making  still  water,  numerous  dams  at  very 
short  intervals,  such  an  arrangement  must  be  inconveni- 
ent, and  thcrdore,  a  canal  has  been  constructed  at 
great  expense  along  its  banks,  and  that  not  only  be- 
cause it  admits  of  navigation  both  up  and  down  stream, 
but  also  for  safety  and  certainty;  for  property  sunk  in 
it,  (a  rare  occurrence  compared  with  the  frequent  acci- 
dents in  the  ri\'er,)  is  easily  recovered,  but  in  the  river 
it  is  usually  lost.  Some  dams  are  however  still  necessa- 
ry in  the  river,  to  raise  the  water  for  feeding  the  canal, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  river  there  is  no  need  of  a  ca- 


nal, as  the  river,  made  still  by  the  dam,  answers  the 
purpose  very  well.  The  comparative  advantages  of 
canal  and  still  water  river  navigation  must  depend  en- 
titely  upon  the  circumstances  of  particular  rivers;  had 
the  Lehigh  been  a  quiet  stream,  with  a  gentle  descent, 
and  few  obstructions,  so  that  a  dam  would  have  made 
still  water  for  many  miles  above  it,  and  therefore  a  few 
dams,  with  long  intervals,  would  have  answered  the 
purpose;  then,  by  short  canals  and  locks,  enabling  boats 
to  pass  securely  either  way,  up  stream  or  down,  with- 
out encountering  the  dang;er  of  sluices,  a  secure  and 
desirable  navigation  might  have  been  obtained,  as  it  now 
exists  for  ten  miles  in  that  river.  The  experiments  that 
arc  now  making  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
will  enable  the  public  to  judge  which  mode  is  prefera- 
ble, in  particular  cases,  and  when  to  combine  both 
modes,  by  preferring  the  one  or  the  other,  in  different 
rivers  or  in  diflcrent  parts  of  the  same  river,  as  circum- 
stances may  require. 

The  canal  along  the  Lehigh  is  a  noble  work;  the 
banks  are  firm,  and  lined  chiefly  with  stone;  the  locks 
are  twenty  two  feet  wide,  and  one  hundred  long,  and 
are  constructed  of  hewn  stone,  laid  in  hydraulic  ce- 
ment, and  faced  with  plank.  This  canal,  which  is  six- 
ty feet  wide  at  top,  and  forty  five  at  bottom,  with  five 
feet  water,  follows  the  Lehigh  to  its  junction  with  the 
Delaware  at  Kaston;  the  distance  is  fojty  six  miles,  thir- 
ty six  of  canals,  and  ten  of  slack  water  pools;  the  as. 
cent  from  E.aston  to  Mauch  Chunk  is  three  hundred 
and  sixty  four  feet,  there  are  fifty  four  locks,  and  nine 
dams. 

At  present,  the  coal  is  carried  to  Philadelphia  in 
temporary  flat  boats,  called  arks,  which  at  Easton  are 
launched  into  the  Delaware;  but  as  soon  as  the  canal 
which  is  now  constructing  along  the  west  bank  of  that 
river,  is  finished,  which  will  be  the  present  season, 
there  will  be  a  complete  canal  navigation  from  Mauch 
Chunk,  to  Bristol,  eighteen  miles  above  Philadelphia, 
and  the  wiiole  distance  from  the  mine  to  Easton  will  be 
fifty  five  miles;  including  the  rail  way  of  nine  miles  on 
the  mountain:  tlie  length  of  the  Delaware  canal  is  sixty 
miles,  so  that  the  whole  distance  from  Mauch  Chunk 
to  Philadelphia,  is  one  liundrtd  and  twenty  four  miles. 
The  improvements  above  Mauch  Chunk  are  for  a  de- 
scending navig.aion  oniy. 

SCENERY. 

Mat/  13. — Fog  and  rain  obscured  the  wild  scenery  of 
the  valley,  hut  did  not  retard  our  visit  to  the  mine.  We 
ascended  the  steep  w  hich  forms  the  termination  of  the 
Mauch  Chunk  mountain,  nearest  to  the  village;  it  is 
calKd  Plsgah,  not  without  some  propiiety,'for  the  view 
which  it  afibrds,  although  bounded  on  every  side  by 
near  mountain- ranges,  is  highly  interesting,  and  forms 
a  combination  almost  unique.- 

The  rail  load  on  the  mountain  leading  to  the  mine, 
and  the  chute  as  it  is  called,  by  which,  at  a  great  angle, 
the  coal  wagons  descend  to  the  Lehigh,  presenting'  a 
scene  of  busy  industry,  first  atliact  your  attention,  and 
then  the  zigzag  defile  in  the  mountains,  with  the  rapid 
river  and  the  serpentine  canal,  which,  at  the  remoter 
extremity^  are  cut  off  from  view  by  the  winding  course 
of  the  double  barrier;  then,  another  gorge  branching  off 
from  the  first,  stretching  away  to  the  right,  enlivened 
by  a  rapid  rivulet,  and  containing  on  one  narrow  street, 
most  of  the  dwelling  houses  of  the  village;  then,  anoth- 
er turn  to  the  lefl  by  which  the  Lehigh  passes;  at  your 
feet  are  scenes  of  active  labor,  in  constructing,  launch- 
ing and  filling  the  coal  arks;  in  casting  iron  for  the  mines 
and  rail  ways,  and  in  other  modes  of  industry  relating, 
to  the  local  objects  of  the  place;  on  all  sides,  the  grand 
ridges  and  precipices  of  wooded  mountains,  a  thousand 
feet  high,  grouped  in  apparent  confusion;  and,  as  we 
saw  them,  hung  around  with  the  drapery  of  clouds 
and  mist,  sufficiently  broken  to  admit  the  sunbeams, 
which  tii>ged  tlie  ragged  masses  of  vapor,  and  the 
mountain  riilges,  with  iris  hues;  all  these  objects  pre« 
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senteJ  a  combination  of  grandeur,  beauty  and  variety 
rirely  surpassed. 

THE  RAIL-ROAD.— THE  CHUTE. 

May  14. — As  we  marie  two  vis'ts  to  the  nnine  on  two 
iiuccessive  days,  the  observations  of  botli  days  may  be 
blended. 

The  rail  raid  CBmmences  at  the  Lehi.^h  river,  and 
ascends  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  fcir  three  and  an  half  of 
the  slant;  the  wliole  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  prnmnnto- 
ry  is  two  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  and  the  slant  is  seven 
hundred  feet.  This  part  is  for  the  descent  of  the  coal 
wagons  from  tha  main  rail  way  to  tl>e  river.  There  is 
at  the  top  of  the  hill,  a  building',  containing  the  machin- 
ery by  which  the  coal  wagons  are  governed  in  theii'  de- 
scent. The  most  important  part  of  it  is  a  large  cylinder 
or  drum,  revolving  horizontally,  and  .lerving  to  wind 
the  rope  or  small  cable  which  governs  the  wagons;  the 
latter  are  roiled  in  by  hand  from  the  main  rail  way,  and 
are  placed  in  a  correct  line  of  direcion  wiih  the  inclin- 
ed plane,  called  the  chute;  this  is  efTccted  hy  pushing 
the  wagons  upon  a  horizontal  circular  platform,  lying 
even  with  the  floor,  and  which  by  revolving  horizon- 
tally on  a  pendicular  axis,  instantly  brings  the  wagon 
into  a  proper  position,  from  which  they  are  launched 
upon  the  inclined  plane,  and  then  they  descend  by  gra- 
vity; the  rapidity  of  their  progress  is  checked  by  tile 
weight  of  the  ascending  empty  wagon,  which  being 
fastened  to  the  other  end  of  the  rope,  and  moving  on  a 
parallel  rail  way,  but  on  ihe  same  plane,  nece.ssarily  runs 
up  hill  as  rapidly  as  the  loaded  wagon  runs  down,  and 
when  it  arrives  at  the  top,  it  is  transferred  to  tlie  upper 
railway  by  turning  the  circular  platform  in  the  manner 
that  has  been  described.  Accidents  have  been  rare  in 
this  descent,  but  the  wagons  have  sometimes  deviated 
or  broken  loose,  and  one  man  has  been  killed  They 
are  now  guarded  against  by  a  very  simple,  yet  ingenious 
contrivance.  The  rail  way  is  double  until  the  most 
rapid  part  of  the  descent  is  passed,  when  both  wa\"S 
curve  and  unite  in  one.  Should  a  wagon  then  break 
loose,  its  momentum  will  be  so  great  as  to  prevent  its 
following  the  curve  and  as  soon  a^  it  reaches  this  spot 
it  is  thrown  out,  overturned  and  lodged  on  a  clay  bank 
formedfor  this  purpose  bt-low.  Farther  down,  a  bul- 
wark is  constructed,  overarching  the  rail  way,  in  order 
to  intercept  the  loose  coal  as  it  flies  from  the  wagon.  A 
key  at  the  proper  place  makes  each  wagon  take  its  own 
road  on  leaving  the  common  one.  The  delivery  of  the 
coal  into  the  arks  is  effected  by  a  contrivance,  at  once 
very  simple,  ingenious  and  tffectual.  The  ask,  which 
is  a  large  flat  bottomed  boat  or  scow,  lies  in  the  river, 
at  the  foot  of  the  inclined  plane,  and  the  wagon,  on  ar- 
riving at  this  point,  makes  a  sudden  pitch  into  a  down- 
ward curve  in  the  rail  way,  and  a  proj'-cting  bar  that 
secures  the  lower  end  of  the  wagon,  which,  for  this  pur- 
pose, is  hung  on  a  horizontal  axis,  knocks  it  open,  and 
the  coal  slides  down  a  steep  wooden  funnel,  into  the 
ark;  the  impulse  given  to  ifie  latter  by  the  falling  coal, 
causes  the  flat  boat  to  recede  rapidiv  from  the  shore, 
and  thus  the  coal  is,  without  manual  labour,  spread  even- 
ly over  the  bottom  of  the  ark.  The  arks  contain  each 
about  twelve  or  thirteen  tons;  there  is,  at  present,  a  loss 
upon  them  at  ihe  rate  of  a  dollar  a  ton,  and  they  will  be 
discarded  this  summer,  as  soon  as  the  canal  along  the 
Delaware  is  finished,  and  regular  canal  boats  will  be 
Siibstituted. 

The  arks  are  composed  chiefly  of  pine  boards,  put 
together  in  cross  courses,  with  straight  and  smooth  edg- 
es, and  joining  surfaces,  and  secured  by  nails.  They 
are  made  very  rapidly,  usually  the  same  day  that  they 
are  filled  with  coal.  As  they  depend  chiefly  for  the 
tightness  of  these  vessels  upon  the  accuracy  ef  the  joints, 
there  is  an  ingenious  contrivance  used  here,  by  which  a 
long  joiner*s  plain  is,  by  a  machine,  drawn  the  length  of 
board,  at  a  single  movement,  and  unavoidably  produces 
a  correct  surface,  which  of  course  fits  another  maile  in 
the  same  way.      When  the  boards  are   nailed  in  their 


proper  places,  they  are  pressed  close  together  by  ma- 
chinery, and  thtn  the  nails  are  driven.  There  is  also  a 
machine  for  raising  the  boats  from  the  floor,  one  edge 
resting  upon  it,  so  that  the  workmen  can  go  under  them. 
Although  they  will  be  soon  disused  in  this  place,  they 
may  be  useful  elsewhere,  and  the  ingenious  contrivances 
by  which  they  are  so  rapidly  constructed  may  be  ap- 
plicable in  other  cases. 

THE  MAIN  RAILWAY. 

It  has  only  one  track,  and  is  nine  miles  long  to  the 
mine,  and  eight  miles  to  the  highest  point;  its  branches 
and  sideling  cuts  are  four  and  a  half  miles  more;  it  de- 
scends at  the  rate  of  100  feet  in  a  mile.  There  are  two 
places  for  turning  out,  made,  as  usual  by  a  curved  rail 
road  lying  against  the  main  one,  and  forming  an  irregu- 
lar segment  of  a  circle  resting  upon  its  chord.  The  rail 
way  is  of  timber,  supported  by  cross  pieces  of  the  same, 
and  the  rail  is  shod  on  the  upper  and  inner  edge  with 
flat  bar  iron.  It  was  laid  down  with  surprising  rapidity, 
for  it  was  actually  in  use  within  a  little  more  than  three 
months  from  the  time  when  the  timber  was  growing  in 
the  forest.*  Its  cost  was  something  over  3000  dollars  a 
mile. 

A  traveller  makes  the  excursion  to  the  mine  with  very 
little  fatigue,  in  a  pleasure  car  which  is  drawn  on  the 
rail  way  by  horses,  and  the  journey  up  occupies  only 
one  hour.  You  can  descend  into  the  mine  in  the  car, 
but  it  is  usual  to  leave  it  at  the  summit  and  descend  on 
foot. 

This  great  excavation  is  at  the  termination,  and  nearly 
on  the  summit  of  the  Mauch  Chunk  mountain.  Nothing 
can  be  more  obvious  and  intelligible  than  this  mine. — 
They  have  removed  the  soil  and  upper  surface  of  loose 
materials,  and  come  directly  down  upon  the  coal  or  upon 
the  rocks  which  cover  it. 

GEOLOGICAL  STRUCTURE. 

The  geological  structure  of  this  coal  formation  Is  ex- 
tremely simple.  As  far  as  we  saw,  the  upper  rock  is  a 
sandvtone,  or  a  fragmentary  aggregate,  of  which  the 
parts  are  more  or  less  coarse  or  fine  in  difTcrent  situa- 
tions. In  this  region  there  is  much  puddingstone  and 
conglomerate,  and  much  that  would  probably  be  called 
gray  wacke,  by  most  geologists.  In  the  mechanical  ag- 
gregates, which  abound  so  much  in  this  region,  the  parts 
are  of  every  size,  from  that  of  large  pebb'es  to  that  of 
sand.  The  pebbles  are  chiefly  quartz,  and  even  in  the 
firmest  rocks  they  are  usually  rounded  and  exhibit  eve- 
ry appearance  of  having  been  worn  by  attrition.  The 
cement  appears  to  be  a  sdicious  substance,  and  the  mass- 
es are  frequently  possessed  of  great  firmness. f  Beneath 
this  rock,  there  is  usually  some  variety  of  argillaceous 
slate,  which  commonly,  although  not  universally,  forms 
the  roof  of  the  coal:  sometimes  the  sandstone  is  directly 
in  contact  with  the  coal,  the  slate  being  omitted;  the 
slate  also  forms  the  floor. 

THE  MINE. 

The  Mine  at  Mauch  Chunk  occupies  an  area  of  more 
than  eight  acres,  and  the  excavation  is  in  platforms  or 
escarpments,  of  which  there  are  in  most  places  two  or 
three.  The  coal  is  fairly  laid  open  to  view  and  lies  in 
stupendous  masses,  which  are  worked,  under  the  open 
air,  exactly  as  in  a  stone  quarry.  The  excavation  beiiiff 
in  an  angular  area  and  entered  at  different  points  by 
roads  cut  through  the  coal,  in  some  places  quite  down 
to  the  lowest  level;   it   has  much  the  appearance  of  a 


•  Begun  in  January,  1827,  and  finished  in  May  fol- 
lowing; more  than  1013,000  tons  of  coal  have  been  trans- 
ported upon  it,  and  its  use,  during  the  time  of  the  year 
wlien  the  canal  was  open,  has  never  been  interrupted, 
a  single  week,  since  it  was  constructed. 

f  Exceedingly  resembling  the  millstone  grit,  and 
sandstones  of  the  English  coal  measures;  on  comparing 
the  specimens  from  I'enn,  with  those  in  a  collection  re- 
cently received  from  Mr.  Bakewell,  (author  of  thegeo- 
ogy)  I  can  mak  no  important  difference. 
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vast  fort,  of  which  the  central  area  is  the  parade  ground 
and  the  upper  escarpment  is  the  platform  for  the  can- 
non. The  greatest  ascertained  thickness  of  the  coal  is 
stated  at  about  fifty  four  feet;  in  one  place  it  is  supposed 
to  be  one  hundred  feet  thick;  but  that  which  is  fully  in 
view  is  generally  from  twelve  to  twenty  or  twenty  five, 
and  even  sometimes  thirty  five  feet.  Several  banks  of 
these  dimensions  are  exposed,  interrupted  only  by  thin 
seams  of  slate  running  parallel  with  the  strata.  The  lat- 
ter are  inclined  generally  at  angles  from  five  to  fifteen 
degrees,  and  tlicy  follow,  with  very  great  regularity, 
the  external  form  of  the  mountain.  In  some  places, 
they  are  saddle,  or  mantle-shaped;  in  some  positions 
they  and  the  attendant  strata  are  wonderfully  contorted, 
twisted  aod  broken,  and  in  one  place,  both  are  in  a  ver- 
tical position,  while  at  a  little  distance  they  return  to 
the  general  arrangement.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
impression  that  some  great  force  has  disturbed  the  ori- 
ginal arrangement  and  either  elevated  or  depressed 
some  of  the  strata. 

The  various  entrances  to  the  mine  are  numbered.  At 
No.  3  there  is  a  perpendicular  section  through  all  the 
strata  down  to  the  floor  of  the  coal,  and  the  graywacke 


quality  near  Philadelphia,  it  is  not  probable  that  they 
could  be  carried  to  that  city  from  this  distance,  but  per- 
haps the  time  may  come  when  it  can  be  done  with  ad- 
vantage, or  when  they  will  be  needed  for  towns  that 
will  rise  in  this  region.  Clay  appears  to  be  abundant 
here  and  of  good  quality,  and  were  it  worked  up  with 
the  refuse  anthracite,  especially  with  the  dust,  as  re- 
commended by  Ur.  Meade,*  itmight  be  a  source  ofmuch 
advantage. 

Two  new  mines  have  been  recently  opened  within  a 

mile  of  the  large  one:  they  are  very  promising  in  Iheir 

appearance,  and  in  connexion  with  that  now  wrought 

they  present  an  inexhaustible  supply  offuel.- 

DESCENT  FRO.M  THE  MINE. 

The  coal  is  conveyed  to  Mauch  Chunk  village,  in 
wagons  running  upon  the  rail  way.  Fourteen  of  ihem, 
containing  each  one  ton  and  a  half  of  coal,  are  con- 
nected by  iron  bars,  admitting  of  a  slight  degree  of  mo- 
tion between  two  contiguous  wagons;  a  si»igle  man 
rides  on  one  of  the  wagons,  and  by  a  very  simple  con- 
trivance, regulates  their  movements;  a  perpendicular 
I  lever  causes  a  piece  of  wood  to  press  against  the  cir- 
cumference of  each  wheel  on  the  same  side  of  the  car. 


the  slate  and  the  coal  are  all  raised  on  edge:  the  strata    ^^^j^^  j^^^^  ^.^^^  f^.^^  jl^^  central  point  between  them. 


are  in  some  places  vertical,  or  curved,  or  waving,  and 
they  are  broken  in  two  at  the  upper  part  and  bent  in 
opposite  directions. 

Has  subterranean  fire  produced  these  extraordinary 
dislocations?  It  would  seem  to  favour  this  view,  that 
the  graywacke  has,  in  some  places  contiguous  to  the 
coal,  the  appearance  of  having  been  baked;  it  appears 
indurated;  it  is  harsh  and  dry,  and  it  is  inflated  with  ve- 
sicles, as  if  gas,  produced  and  rarefied  by  heat,  was 
struggling  to  escape.  The  appearance  is,  in  these  re- 
spects very  similar  to  that  which  was  described  in  Vol. 
XVII.  p.  119  of  this  Journal,  as  exhibited  in  connexion 
with  the  trap  rocks  near  Hartford,  Connecticut,  altho' 
it  is  less  striking. 

It  is  obvious  that  whatever  causes  have  produced  the  | 
pecuhar  forms  of  these  mountains  and  of  their  attendant 
strata,  have  given  the  same  form  to  those  of  the  coal. — 
Some  figures  will  be  annexed,  sketched  on  the  spot,  by 
Mr.  George  Jones,  from  which  the  order  and  form  of  the 
strata  will  be  easily  understood. 

There  are  rail  roads  leading  through  the  mine  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  the  coal  to  the  main  road,  by 
which  it  is  to  pass  off  to  the  great  rail  way  leading  to 
the  river;  and  the  refuse  coal  rocks  and  rubbish  are  also 
made  to  descend  in  cars,  by  gravity,  to  the  different 
points  by  which  such  materials  are  discharged  down 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  These  rail  ways  are  contin- 
ued over  the  valleys,  and  the  rubbish  being  thrown 
down  at  the  end  and  on  both  sides  has  already  formed 
about  a  dozen  artificial  hills,  shaped  like  a  very  steep 
roof  and  terminatii.g  almost  abruptly  in  a  great  descent  i 
(hundreds  of  feet)  down  the  mountain.  These  cars 
are  guided,  each,  by  one  man,  who  at  the  proper  place 
steps  off,  knocks  open  the  end  of  the  car,  and  thus  the 
load  falls.* 

Besides  the  incombustible  rubbish  there  is  small  and 
inferior  coal  enough  here  to  supply  the  fuel  of  a  great 
citv  for  many  years;  the  pieces  are  however,  too  small 
and  too  much  mixed  with  stone  to  be  worthy  of  trans- 
portation to  a  distance;  but  could  they  be  employed  in 
any  local  manufacture,  such  as  that  of  bricks  or  of  lime, 
they  would  turn  to  great  account. 

We  were  pleased  to  observe  that  in  the  village  of 
Mauch  Chunk  they  employ  the  small  coal  in  burning 
lime;  it  does  not  choke  the  furnace,  because  the  frag- 
ments of  limestone,  being  angular  and  of  considerable 
size  preserve  the  cavities  necessary  for  ventilation. 
As  bricks  are  made  abundantly  and  of  such  excellent 


c„  that  by  increasing  the  pressure,  the  friction  retards  or 
stops  the  motion,  and  as  all  the  levers  are  connected 
by  a  rope  they  are  made  to  act  in   concert.     The  tra- 
veller is  much  interested  in  seeing  the  successive  groups 
of  wagons,  moving  rapidly  in  procession  and  without  ap- 
parent cause  they  are  heard;  at  a  considerable  distance, 
as  they  come  thundering  along  with  their  dark  burdens 
and  give  an  impression  of  irresistible  eneryy:  at  a  suit- 
able distance,  follows  another  train,  and  thus  300  tons,  a 
day  and  some  days  three  hundred  and  forty  tons,f  are 
regularly  discharged  into  the  boats  as  already  described. 
At  first  they  descended  at  a  rate  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  but  they  were  obliged  to  reduce  the 
speed,  as  it  injured  the  machines,  and  by  agitating  and 
;  wearing    the   coal,  involved  the    diiver   in    a   cloud  of 
i  black  dust.      The  empty  wagons  are  drawn  back  by 
1  mules;  fourteen  wagons  to   eight  mules;  twenty-eight 
mules  draw  tip  forty-two  coal,  and  seven  mule  wagons, 
and  the  arriingi  meiit  is  so  made  that  the  ascending  par- 
ties shall  arrive  in  due  season  at  the  proper  places  for 
turning  out.     The  same   is  true  of  the  pleasure  cars, 
which  are  allowed  to  use  the  rail  way;  only  they  must 
'  not  interfere  with  its  proper  business,  and  should  they 
do  it,  it  would  be  at  their  peril,  as  they  might  be  cru.-h- 
ed  by  the  momentum  of  the  descending  wagons.   When 
they  happen  to  be  caught  out  of  their  proper  place,  the 
drivers  make  all   possible  haste  to  remove  them  out  of 
the  rail  way  track,  but  they  carefully  avoid  these  meet- 
ings, and  they  rarely  happen  unless  the  cars  go  out  of 
their  proper  time.  .  ,.    . 

The  mules  ride  down  the  rail  way;  they  are  furnished 
with  provinder  placed  in  proper  mangers,  four  of  them 
being  enclosed  in  one  pen  mounted  on  wheels;  and 
seven  of  these  cars  are  connected  into  one  group,  so 
that  twenty-eight  mules  constitute  the  party,  which, 
with  their  heads  all  directed  down  the  mountain,  and 
apparently  surveying  its  fine  landscapes,  are  seen  mov- 
ing rapidly  down  the  inclined  plane,  with  a  ludicrous 
gravity,  which,  when  observed  lor  the  first  time  proves 
too  much  for  the  severest  muscles. 

They  readily  perform  their  duty  of  drawing  up  the 


•  In  some  instances  the  cars  have  run  off  from  the 
end  of  thfe  rail  w.iy,  andthe  men  who  govern  tlu-in  have 
been  thrown  down  the  mountain,  but  as  they  fall  among 
laoi0  rubbish  the  accidents  have  not  proved  fatal. 


•Am.  Jour.  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  118. 
+  One  day's  work  at  Mauch  Chunk,  letween  Sun  rue 
and  half  past  four  P.  ilf.— Three  hundred  and  forty 
tons  of  coal  quarried  at  the  Mines,  loaded  and  brought 
on  the  rail  road,  nine  miles— unloaded  from  the  wagons 
down  the  chute,  and  loaded  into  boats.  The  boats  for 
this  coal  all  built  the  same  day,  and  within  the  above 
mentioned  time.  Forty  thousand  feet  of  lumber  sawed 
in  one  day  and  night.  They  create  the  freight,  and 
build  and  load  the  vesieli  nil  on  the  same  day. 
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empty  cars,  but  liavin.^  once  experienced  the  comfort  of 
riding  down,  they  appear  to  regard  it  as  a  righi,  and 
neillier  mild  nor  severe  measoris,  not  even  the  sliarp- 
est  whipping,  can  ever  induce  them  to  descend  in  any 
Other  way. 

The  return  of  the  traveller,  in  the  pleasure  cars,  is  so 
rapid  that  it  is  not  easy  entirely  to  suppress  the  appre- 
hension of  danger;  we  performed  the  eight  miles  from 
the  sumniit  in  thirt}' -three  minutes;  should  an  axe-tree 
break — an  accident  which  sometimes  happens  with  the 
coal  wagons — it  would  be  impossible  thut  the  passen- 
gers should  escape  unhurt,  especially  in  the  turnings  of 
the  road  and  in  places  where  trees,  rocks  and  preci- 
pices allow  no  safe  place  of  landing.  All  danger  would 
however  be  avoided  by  checkinjf  the  motion,  so  that  it 
should  not  exceed  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour:  and  this 
is  easily  done  in  the  same  way  as  that  practised  in  the 
coal  wagons.  Happily  no  accident  has  yet  occurred.  It 
would  be  prudent  at  least  to  require  the  managi^r  to 
check  the  motion  of  the  car  at  the  steepest  places;  but 
these  are  the  very  situations  where  he  chooses  to  make 
a  display  of  cracking  his  whip  and  cheering  his  wheels 
instead  of  his  horses,  and  the  increased  impulse,  given  by 
gravity,  as  he  relaxes  the  pressure  of  the  lever,  when 
the  car  springs  forward,  like  spirited  horses  at  the  word 
of  their  master,  makes  the  illusion  almost  complete.* 

On  the  whole,  whether  we  regard  scenery,  science, 
comfort,  amusement,  or  health,  Maucli  Chunk  may  be 
presented  to  every  intelligent  trnvelleras  a  point  of  pe- 
culiar attraction  and  gratification;  and  its  extraordinary 
conibmation  of  rare  and  strange  feattires,  grouped  in  a 
wild  and  almost  savage  spot,  partially  softened  and  sub- 
dued into  civilization  and  comfort  by  man,  cannot  fad  to 
excite  and  satisfy  an  increasing  public  curiosity. 

There  is  here,  a  i  ery  ample  and  con^foriahle  public 
house  rendered  an  agreeable  home,  b\  the  kindness  and 
intelligence  of  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Kimball.  Tlure  are 
stages  to  Pottsvdie  situated  among  the  Schuylkill 
mines  and  to  the  Svi~quehMnnah  and  Delaware  rivers. 

At  the  Mauch  Chunk  mme  the  intelligent  stranger 
is  gratified  by  the  urbanity  and  frankness  of  Mr.  Hol- 
land the  immediate  superintenJant,  and  at  Mauch 
Chimk  village,  every  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  head  of  ilie  entire  establishment  for  the  mines  mid 
the  navigation,  Mr.  Josiah  While,  than  whom  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find,  in  any  countr}',  a  gentleman  more 
perfectly  master  of  his  own  arduous  duties,  or  more 
courleovis  and  interesting  to  the  enquiring  stranger. — 
His  intelligence,  pei'severancc,  and  energy,  have  been 
decisive  in  secvn-ing  the  success  of  the  companv, 
of  which  he  is  the  head,  whose  expenditure  of  $2,500- 
000,  now  places  them  in  a  situation  to  give  the  fullest 
effect  lo  their  mining  operations,  and  to  secure  the  most 
extensive  market  for  their  invalu.ible  coal.  Mr.  Wliite 
states,  in  a  publi.shcd  document,  that  their  rail  way 
alone  has  saved  them  J50,000  but  that  he  does  not 
think  it  economical,  on  account  of  the  wear  and  tear,  to 
travel  on  rad  ways  faster  than  six  miles  an  hour  with 
heavy  loads,  unless  with  passengers  and  valuable  goods, 
which  will  bear  heavy  tolls,  so  as  to  reimburse  the  ex- 
pense of  repairs,  which  is  of  course  greater  as  the  mo- 
tion is  more  rapid.  Still,  he  is  of  opinion  that  a  rail 
road  may  be  constructed  sufficiently  solid,  strung  and 
true  to  admit  of  a  motion  of  sixty  miles  an  hour  for  a 
short  time.  The  lockage  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Bris. 
tol  on  tide  water,  is  five  hundred  and  twenty  four  feet, 
in  a   distance    of  one    hundred    and    six    miles,  and 


then   eighteen  miles  to  Philadelphia,  make  the  whole 
distance  one  hundred  and  twenty  four  miles. 

The  qualities  and  peculiarities  of  the  coal  of  the 
Mauch  Chunk  mine,  commonly  called  Lehigh  coal,  are 
well  known.  1  have  uiven  a  favourable  opinion  of  it 
in  this  Journal.  Vol.  X.  p.  341,  and  continued  experi. 
ence  since  has  confirmed  my  first  impression  of  its  high 
value  in  producing  an  intense  and  lasting  heat,  espe- 
cially in  the  close  drawing  or  chemical  furnace  for 
warming  houses  and  other  buildings.  For  this  and  si- 
milar purposes,  the  best  quality  of  Lehigh  or  Mauch 
Chunk  coal  is  unrivalled.  There  are  however,  here  as 
well  as  in  all  the  mines  in  the  other  regions,  several 
varieties  of  the  coal,  of  different  degrees  of  ex- 
cellence,  depending  principally  upon  the  presence  or 
absence  of  foreign  matter,  chiefly  eartliy  substances. 

Vegetable  impressions  are  rare  in  the  mines  in  Mauch 
Chunk.' 

NEW  MINES. 

May  14. — In  the  afternoon,  setting  out  on  our  way 
towards  the  Susquehannah  river,  Mr.  White  conducted 
us  to  several  new  mines  which  he  has  recently  discover- 
ed. We  turned  around  the  end  of  the  Mauch  Chunk 
mountain  where  it  abuts  upon  the  Lehigh,  and  follow- 
ing the  course  of  that  river,  here  a  roaring,  turbulent, 
crystal  stream,  with  the.  mountain  range  upon  our  left 
and  the  river  on  our  righi;  afier  going  two  miles  we  de- 
viated and  travelled  several  more  upon  the  flank  of  the 
Nesqiiihiming  mountain, which  forms  a  veiy  acute  angle 
with  the  Mauch  Chunk  mountain  and  is  connected  with 
it  by  a  narrow  and  high  valley,  so  that  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  mountain  with  a  double  ronverging 
ridge.  Hereon  both  sides  of  a  natural  defile,  called 
Uoom  Kun,  throui^h  which  passes  a  mountain  rivulet, 
Mr.  White  lias,  durng  the  present  season,  discovered, 
several  new  mines;  five  of  tliem  have  been  opened  and 
five  more  have  been  discovered  and  two  of  the  latter 
have  been  partially  opened. 

We  visited  all  these  places,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  state,  th.at  the  accounts  of  them,  wnich  we  have  since 
seen  published  in  the  newspapers  are  perfectly  correct. 
The  beds  are  of  the  respective  thickness  of  fifty,  fifteen, 
fifteen,  twelve  and  twenty  eiglit  feet;  makmg,  collect- 
ively, one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  of  solid  coal;  of  the 
five  other  beds  two  are  stated  to  afford  coal,  one  fifteen 
feet,  and  another  thirty  nine  feet;  it  is  thus  ascertain- 
ed, that  one  hundred  and  seventy  four  feet  of  coal  have 
been  added  to  the  resources  of  the  company,  and  when 
the  remaining  beds  shall  be  perforated  there  can  be  no 
doubt  the  entire  thickness  will  exceed  two  hundred 
feet,-}-  which  is  almost  three  times  that  of  the  great  mine 
at  Mauch  Chunck.  From  that  place  these  new  mines 
are  distant  between  four  and  five  miles,  they  are  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  village  of  Mauch  Chunk 
and  are  all  included  within  a  circuit  of  two  or  three 
miles;  they  open  into  one  defile  and  will  be  approach- 
ed from  one  rail  road. 

The  discovery  of  these  mines  is  owing  to  the  sagaci- 
ty and  good  judgment  of  Mr.  White,  who,  reasoning 
upcn  the  dip  and  direction  of  the  mines  at  Mauch 
Chunk,  was  led  to  believe  that  the  continuation  of  their 
beds  ought  lo  be  found  here,  and  his  success  has  giv- 
en a  brilliant  confirmation  to  his  prediction,  which  re- 
dounds the  more  to  his  honor,  as  the  surface  of  this  re- 
gion is  very  much  obscured  by   enormous  masses   of 


•  The  proprietor  informs  us,  that  the  pleasure  cars 
generally  do  not  go  so  fast  as  is  mentioned  in  the 
text;  they  are  carefully  and  frequently  inspected,  and 
they  are  made  of  a  strength  which  places  them  beyond 
the  danger  of  brciking  by  ordinary  use; — when  guin;^ 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  they  can  be  stopped 
within  a  distance  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet,  by  the 
breaks  attached  to  them. 


*Maucli  CUun/{,  is  the  Indian  name,  and  means  Bcccr 
Mountain,  as  bears  are  said  to  have  been  anciently  nu- 
merous there  and  are  still  found  there,  occasionally,  as 
well  as  panthers. 

-j-Since  the  above  was  written,  a  letter  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  While,  in  which  it  is  slated  that  eight 
beds  have  been  discovered  since  our  visit.  These  are 
of  19,  10,  5,  20,  11,  6,  5,  and  5  feet,  and  the  aggregate 
now  ascertained  in  this  valley  is  240  feet,  more  than  four 
times  the  thickness  uf  the  great  mine  at  Mauch  Chunk. 
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loose  rocks  and  stones,  wliich,  in  several  places  where 
the  coal  li:is  been  fuund,  so  entirely  cover  the  suvface 
with  pik-s  o' frasments,  the  fallen  rnins  of  the  moun- 
tains, that  at  fir.st  view,  nothing  seems  less  probable 
than  the  discovery  of  coal  beds  beneath.  The  superfi- 
cial rocks  are  however  of  the  sam<;  fragmentary  compo- 
sition which  prevails  throughout  these  coal  regions. — 
Most  of  these  mines  are  situated  on  declivities  very  fa- 
vourable for  drainage,  and  a  rail  road  of  very  easy  con- 
struction over  a  very  practicable  country,  will  conduct 
the  coal  with  great  safety  and  velocity  to  the  company's 
establishment'at  Maucli  Chunk.  This  coal  appears  to 
be  of  the  first  quality  and  some  of  it,  in  the  high  lustre 
and  perfection  of  its  fracture,  exceeds  any  thing  that  I 
have  elsewhere  seen. 

If  there  could  be  any  doubt  before  as  to  the  sufficien- 
cy of  the  company's  resources  (which  certainly  could 
never  have  been  the  fact  upon  any  rational  view)  there 
cannot  now  be  any  liesitation  in  saying  that  their  mines 
are  entirely  inexhaustible.!  Among  some  sections  of 
the  Lehigh  mines  taken  by  Mr.  Jones,  and  which,  with 
a  map  of  the  Mauch  Chunk  mountain,  will  be  appended 
to  these  remarks,  will  be  found  one  illustrating  the  pe- 
culiar formation  of  the  great  bed  of  fifty  feet  in  thick- 
ness and  of  the  strata  by  which  it  is  accompanied.  It 
will  be  .seen  that  the  strata  rise  in  the  form  of  a  half  el- 
lipse, placed  on  end,  with  the  curve  iippermott,  and 
this,  is  the  form  of  the  mountain  of  which  they  are  a 
part. 

There  is  here  the  most  striking  appearance  that  these 
strata  have  been  raised  by  force  Irom  beneath,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conviction  that  they  were  also 
broken  at  the  top;  for,  at  the  upper  bend  of  the  stra- 
tum of  coal,  there  is  a  lu.'ge  rock,  twenty  ft-et  in  two  of 
its  dimensions  and  five  or  six  feet  in  the  other,  which 
has  been  broken  off  from  the  roof  rock,  a  graywackc  of 
wliich  it  is  a  p;u't,aiid  fallen  in.  and  the  coal  .seems  then 
to  have  closed  all  around  and  shut  it  in,  on  all  sides  ex- 
cept, that  in  one  plice,  on  the  right  hand  a  little  be- 
low the  top,  the  rupture  is  continued  to  the  surface, 
and  that  place  was  then  filled  and  concealed  by  the 
loose  rubbish  and  soil,  as  was  also  the  rock  above.  It 
appears  to  present  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
the  susrgestions  made  in  the  notice  of  the  ftreat  mine  at 
Mauch  Chunk  namely  that  an  upheaving  force  exerted 
with  vast  energy,  from  below,  has  btnt,  dislocated,  and 
broken  the  strata. 

BE.WRR  MEADOW  MINE. 

Leaving  the  Ncsquilioning  and  passing  a  narrow  val- 
ley, we  now  crossed  the  contiguous  Broad  Mountain, 
by  a  long  and  rather  tedious  ascent.  We  passed  near 
the  celebrated  Wyoming  path,  which  appears  to  be  still 
used  by  font  travellers,  as  it  anciently  was  by  the  In- 
dians in  their  journies  fioni  the  Lehigh  to  the  valley  of 
Wyoming,  on  the  Susquehannah.  This  path  is  so  well 
trodden,"  that  from  the  Nesquihoning  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley,  two  or  three  miles  oft",  we  could  dis- 
tinctly see  it  winding  up  the  mountain  through  the 
evergreen  forest  trees,  there,  free  from  underwood, 
sparsely  scattered,  and  hsving  tall  branchless  trunks. — 
'1  his  path  was  once  trodden  by  nations  that  now  tread 
the  earth  no  more,  for,  of  all  the  powerful  tribes  that 
anciently  hunted  and  warretl  among  these  rivers  and 
mountains,  not  an  individual,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  re- 
mains- Tiie  Creeks,  the  Cherokees  and  the  Chnck- 
taws  will  soon  follow  in  their  train,  and  if  they  find 
another  land,  it  will  be  one  from  whose  bourne  no  In- 
dian will  ever  return. Night  brought  us  to  a  solitary  house 
in  the  midst  of  the  vast  mountain  morass,  reclaimed  in 
part  to  agriculture  and  called  the  Beaver  Meadow;doubt- 

+So  that  the  old  gentleman  in  a  neigliboeiingcity, 
who  was  unwilling  to  alter  his  fire  place,  because,  the 
coal  might  be  exhausted,  and  he  might  have  to  alter  it 
back  again,  may  now  proceed  with  safel)',  and  rest 
assured,  that  the  sun  and  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite 
mines,  will  burn  out  together. 


less  from  the  ancient  occupation  of  tltis  region,  so  ap- 
propriate to  their  habits,  by  a  race  of  animals,  which, 
like  the  Indians,  always  disappear  before  the  dominion 
of  civilized  man. 

Our  humble  house,  made  cheerful  by  the  civility  and 
devotion  of  a  most  respectable  and  intelligent  family, 
gave  us  a  comf  jrtable  resting  place;  and  eaily  the  next 
morning.  May  15,  we  made  an  excursion  to  the  Beaver 
Meadow  coal  mine. 

It  is  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Berwick  turnpike 
rnad  upon  which  we  were  travelling  from  Maucli 
Chunk  to  the  Susquehanna. 

This  mine  was  opened  in  1813  and  as  the  title  was 
was  contested,  Mr.  Beach  of  Salem,  on  the  Susquehan- 
na, who  claimed  it,  could  not  give  a  clear  title  till  last 
winter,  when  he  gained  the  suit,  and  sold  five  hundred 
and  filty  acres  to  .Judge  Barnes  of  Philadelphia.  A  com- 
pany is  about  to  be  formed  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
the  mine.  A  rail  road  is  in  contemplation  either  to  the 
Schuylkill  or  to  the  Lehigh.  If  to  the  latter,  it  is  said 
that  it  will  be  constructed  down  Beaver  creek  to  the 
Lehigh,  and  down  the  stream  to  Mauch  Chunk:  the 
whole  length  to  be  eighteen  miles,  eleven  to  the  Le- 
high and  seven  down  that  stream.  Active  exertions  are 
now  making  in  Philadelphia*  to  accomplish  the  object 
of  working  this  mine  and  conveying  its  coal  to  market. 
It  is  well  worthy  of  the  effort.  The  coal  is  universally 
regarded  as  being  of  the  best  quality;  all  persons  whom 
we  heard  speak  of  it  agreed  in  that  opinion;  the  appear- 
ance of  the  coal  corresponds  with  that  impression,  and 
its  bill  ning  too,  as  tar  as  we  could  jtidge  by  limited  op- 
portunities of  obseivation.  The  mine  is  in  the  side  of  a 
hill;  there  is  no  roof  or  only  a  very  thin  one;  it  is  work- 
ed, oiien  to  the  day  like  a  quarry,  it  is  already  fairly 
di.-closed,  and  there  is  no  apparent  inipediuient  to  ob- 
taining any  quantity  of  the  coal  that  may  be  desired. — 
The  situation  if  the  mine  is  not  however  much  elevated 
above  the  general  surface  of  the  country  in  its  vicinity 
but  there  is  descent  enough,  as  we  were  assured, to  carry- 
off  the  water.  Smiths  it  is  said,  come  a  great  distance 
to  obtain  the  coal  of  this  mine,  because  it  is  so  free  from 
sulphur  and  in  evei'y  respect  so  g'.od. 

The  remainder  ofiiur  ride  to  Berwick  upon  the  Sus- 
quehanna twenty  two  miles,  presented  nothing  more 
interesting  than  fine  scenery  of  mountains,  valleys  and 
defiles  which  were  particularly  conspicuous,as  we  trav- 
elled acrossthe  ridges.  We  passed  the  Susquehanna  upon 
a  g-ood  bridge,  and  pursued  our  way,  up  the  western  ">> 
bank,  to  Longshore's  ferry.  While  our  carriage  was 
ferried  over  in  the  large  boat,  our  little  party  passed,  a 
mile  above,  in  a  skiff,  and  enjoyed,  in  a  fine  afternoon, 
the  splemlid  scenery,  in  a  great  bend  of  the  river,  form- 
ing to  the  eye,  a  fine  lake  just  below  the  Nanticocke 
mountain,  which  here,  oii  the  eastern  side,  comes  down 
to  the  water's  edge.  Our  ride  on  the  western  bank  was 
rendered  somewhat  inconvenient  by  the  unfinished  ope- 
lations  on  the  great  canal,  which  is  destined  to  connect 
the  valley  of  Wyoming  and  ultimately  the  State  of  New- 
York  wiih  the  Union  Canal,  and  rail  road  which  from 
Middletown  below,  will  proceed  to  Philadelphia. 

A  tide  of  a  few  miles  brought  us,  at  night  fall,  to  the 
valley  of  Wyoming,  and  the  next  morning.  May  IT,  its 
fine  river,  meadows,  hills  and  mountains,  were  illumi- 
nated by  the  sun,  rising  in  a  cloudless  sky,  and  we 
found  that  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  of  the  valley  had 
not  been  exaggerated." 


.ippnintment  by  the  Governor. 
Dr.  N.  W.  Sample,  jr.  of  Lancaster  CO.,  to  be  an  ap- 
praiser of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  and  Rail  Road. 


•Private  letter  to  the  Editor  since  his  return. 
•j-For  our  observations,  while  there,  I  refer  to  the  last 
No.  of  this  Journal,  (Vol.  xvnr,)  p.  308.     The  order  of 
time  being  of  no  importance,  that  account,  was  for  rea- 
sons of  convenience,  published  first. 
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From  the  Pemherlon  MSS. 

Smith's  uistoiit  of  the 

PROVINCE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

CHAPTEK  VIU. 

[COSTIXCEB    FUOm     PAGE    t?45.] 

Further  accounts  of  George  Keith's  seporulion,  with  Hie 
testimony  of  public  Friends  concerning  him — the  pre- 
sentment of  the  Grand  Jury,  and  the  sessions  paper  con- 
taining the  reasons  of  commitment  of  ieveral persons. 
Geoige  Kcitli,  notwithstanding  the  admonitions  here 
contained,  and  other  affectionate  endeavours,  throngli- 
outthe  wliolecourse  of  the  management  of'these. affairs, 
seems  to  have  discovered  such  a  warmth  of  spirit  and 
language,  as  rather  bore  the  complexion  of  disappoint- 
ment and  madness  of  party,  tlian  any  christian  endea- 
vours, by  patience,  long  suffering  and  meekness,  to  re- 
store such  as  might,  in  his  opinion,  have  erred.  His 
aims  however  failing  as  to  the  main  point,  at  another 
meeting  with  him  some  time  aflervvards,  he  openly 
avowed  doctrines  to  the  same  effect  wiUi  those  before 
related,  and  charged  several  of  his  brethren  roundly  as 
to  unsoundness  of  faith.  Thomas  Lloyd  told  him  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  others  he  had  accused,  that  tliey 
believed  all  thingsthat  were  written  in  the  Scjiptures, 
concerning  our  Saviours  birth, de.ith, resurrection, Sec, in 
the  outward.  He  smartly  replied,  but  is  it  ab.solutely, 
and  indispensably  necessary  to  all,  and  every  one  of 
mankind,  to  believe  it*  adding  that  unless  he  did  so  be- 
lieve, he  would  not  own  him  as  his  christian  brother, but 
said,  he  might  be  a  devout  heathen.  And  at  another 
meeting  with  him,  he  called  'Ihomas  Lloyd,  whose  un- 
wearied endeavours  to  serve  him,  seem  to  have  dei^erv- 
ed  better  treatment,  "an  impudent  man,  and  pitiful 
governor,"  asking  him  why  he  did  not  send  him  to  gaol, 
telling  him  his  back  had  long  itched  to  be  whipt,  and 
that  he  would  print  and  expose  them  all  over  America, 
if  not  oyer  Europe.  He  also  called  one  of  the  magis- 
trates, known  to  be  a  modest  peaceable  man,  an  impu- 
dent rascal;  and  in  a  public  meeting  of  Friends  being  in- 
terrupted when  railing  against  them,  he  in  a  ruge  strip- 
ped open  his  breast  and  cryed  out  cut  me  in  collops  and 
fry  me,  roust  me,  and  eat  me  if  you  loill.  A  spirit  of  this 
sort  was  said  to  be  observed  in  him,  on  his  visit  to  New 
England  a  few  weeks  before,  where  it  was  too  much 
his  practice  in  many  places,  to  challenge  disputes  with 
Priests  and  others,  and  managed  them  with  so  much 
heat,  and  sometimes  insolence,  where  he  thought  he 
had  any  advantage, that  it  was  a  cei'tain  indication  he  de- 
signed victory  and  vain  glory,  more  than  edification;  a:id 
not  having  sufficiently  vented  himself  in  controversy 
with  the  New  England  men,  he  began  with  proposing  &. 
urging  fresh  regulations  at  home.Si  turning  the  point  of 
hisweapon  upoulhose  he  then  owned  &  callid  his  friends, 
first  opened  about  church  discipline.  This  happened 
some  time  before  his  difference  with  George  Fitzwater 
and  William  Stockdale.  He  complained  that  there  was 
too  great  a  slackness  in  the  discipline,  for  the  amendment 
of  which  he  presented  a  paper  to  the  meeting  of  minis- 
ters at  the  yearly  meeting;  they  not  satisfied  with  it  pro- 
posed to  send  It  to  the  yearly  meeting  at  London,  but 
this  he  refused,  saying  he  would  rather  let  it  drop.  His 
proposal  not  being  complied  with,  according  to  his  ex- 
pectation, he  soon  grew  very  uneasy,  and  it  was  observ- 
ed from  that  time  forward  that  he  was  more  captious, 
and  rather  made  it  his  business  to  pick  up  matters  of 
reproach  to  load  the  society  with.  This  disposition 
grew  upon  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  often  express- 
ed his  displeasure  and  contempt,  publicly  as  well  as 
privately  impeaching  Friends  testimony,  and  way  of 
preaching,  which  grieved  many;  for  regardless  of  the 
honour  ol  bis  profession,  he  stuck  not  to  utter  things  of 
that  nature  in  public  mixed  auditories^  This  together 
with  his  own  tedious;  dry  and  lifelcssdiscoursesin  meet- 
ings, much  lessened  him  in  the  esteem  of  some,  wdio 
before  had  given  evidence  of  more  than  common  re- 
«peicl   to    him.     Vet  things  were   quietly   cairied    on 


Friend's  part  towards  him,  till  at  length   he  charged  a 

meeting  of  ministers  with  being  come  together  to  cloak 
Heresies,  and  Deceit,  and  that  there  luere  more  damnable 
Heresies,  and  Doctrines  nf  Devils  among  the  Qiiahers  than 
among  any  profession  ef  I'rttestanls.  "This  being  minut- 
ed and  read  to  liim,  'tis  said  he  did  not  deny;  and  that 
he  also  told  the  Fricn<ls,  who  by  appointment  of  the 
meeting,  went  on  a  visit,  to  lay  before  him  the  hurt  he 
had  done  to  the  cause  of  Iruth,  as  well  as  the    personal 

abuse  he  had  been  guilty  of  to  many    of  his  Friends; 

that  he  trampled  upon  the  judgment  of  the  meeting  as  dirt. 
Things  now  growing  daily  worse  and  worse,  and  all 
probability  of  an  accommodation  ceasing;  the  meeting 
thongnt  it  lime  for  the  credit  of  their  chiistian  testimo- 
ny, to  declare  to  their  friends  an<l  the  world,  that  they 
had  no  unity  with  the  said  George  Keith,  in  his  present 
condition  and  way  of  proceeding,  and  accordingly  pub- 
lished the  following  declaration. 

"I'o  the  several  monthly  and  quarterly   meetings  in 
Prnnsylvania,  east  and  west  Jersey,   and   elsewhere  as 
there  may  be  occasion, 
"beloved  Friends; 

In  tender  love  and  with  spirits  bowed  down  before 
the  Lord,  is  this  our  salutation  unto  you;  earnestly  de- 
siring your  growth  and  daily  preservation  in  the  ancient 
truth,  and  in  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord 
.Jesus  Christ,  and  our  hope  and  breathings  are  that  no 
insinnaiions  or  wiles  of  the  enemy,shall  prevail  to  turn 
>ou  aside  from  your  steadfastness,  or  to  cause  you  to 
esteem  lightly  of  the  rock  and  way  of  God's  salvation 
unto  you,  but  that  you  be  kept  in  the  light  and  life 
which  was  and  is  the  just  man's  path,  to  the  end  of  our 
days;  Amen! 

Now  dear  Friends,  it  is  with  sorrow  of  spirits  and 
grief  of  souls,  that  we  signify  unto  you  the  tedious  ex- 
ercise, and  vexatious  perplexity,  we  have  met  with  in 
our  late  Fricml  George  Keith,  for  several  months  past. 
\V  ith  mourning  and  lamentation  do  we  say,  how  is  this 
mighty  man  fallen!  How  is  his  shield  vilely  cast  away, 
as  thu'  he  had  not  known  the  oil  of  the  holy  ointment! 
How  shall  it  be  told  in  G;,th,  and  published  in  the 
streets  of  Askalon!  AVill  not  the  daughters  of  the  un- 
circumcised  triumph,  when  they  hear  that  he  is  fallen 
upon  the  soaring  mountains,  and  from  the  high  places 
of  Israel'  Whilst  thou  walked  in  the  couns.d  of  God, 
and  wert  little  in  thy  own  eyes,  thy  bow  did  abide  in 
strength,  thy  sword  returned  not  empty,  from  the  fat  of 
the  enemies  of  God,  thy  bow  turned  not  back.  His 
enemies  were  then  vile  unto  tliee,  and  his  followers 
honourable  in  thy  e-steem.  Oh!  how  lovely  wert  thou 
in  that  day,  when  his  beauty  was  upon  thee;  and  when 
his  comliness  covered  thee!  Why  should  his  ornaments 
exalt  thee  wl.ich  were  given  to  humble  thee  before  him' 
And  how  art  thou  fallen  from  thy  first  love,  and  art  be- 
come treacherous  to  the  spouse  of  thy  youth!  Consider 
where  thou  art  fallen,  and  repent  and  dothv  first  works. 

But  so  it  has  happened,  Friends,  lest  any  flesh  should 
glory,  but  become  silent  before  the  lord,  that  this  once 
eminent  man  and  instrument  of  renown  in  the  hand 
of  the  Lord,  whilst  he  kept  his  first  habitation,  and 
knew  the  Government  over  truth  of  his  own  spirit,  and 
witnessed  the  same  to  be  a  bridle  to  his  tongue,  was 
then  serviceable,  both  in  pen  and  speech,  to  the 
churches  of  Christ.  But  now  and  of  late,  it  is  U)0  obvi- 
ous  and  apparent,  that  being  degenerated  from  the 
lowly,  meek  and  peaceable  spirit  of  Christ  Jesus,  and 
grown  cool  in  charity  and  love  towards  his  brethren,  he 
is  gone  Into  a  spirit  of  enmity,  wrath,  self  exaltation, 
contention,  and  jangling;  and  as  a  person  without  the 
fear  of  God,  before  his  eyes,  and  without  reg;ird  to  his 
christian  brethren,  and  letting  loose  the  reins  to  an  ex- 
travagant tongue,  he  hath  broken  out  into  many  ungod- 
ly speeches,  railing  accusations,  and  passionate  threat- 
eniigs  towards  many  of  his  brethren  and  elders,  and 
that  upon  slender  occasions.  And  when  some  in  chris- 
tian duty,  have  laid  before  him  his  unsavory  words  and 
unchristian  frame,  he  hath  treated  them  with   such  vile 
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words,  and  abusive  language,  such  as  a  person  of  com- 
mon civility  would  loaili.  It  liatli  been  too  fiequent 
with  him,  and  that  in  a  transpoit  uf  heat  and  passion  to 
call  some  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  other  el- 
ders, and  that  upon  small  provocations  (if  any,)  fools, 
ignorant  heaibens,  infidels,  silly  souls,  lyars,  hereticks, 
rotten  ranters,  migjjletonians,  and  other  names  of  that 
infamous  stain,  thereby  to  our  f;rief,foaming  out  his  own 
shame.  And  further  his  anger  and  envy  being  cruel 
against  us,  and  not  contenting  himself  with  his  harsh- 
ness against  persons,  he  proceeded  in  bitterness  of  spir- 
it to  charge  our  meeting  with  being  come  together  to 
cloak  heresy  and  deceit;  and  publishing  openly  several 
times,  that  there  were  more  doctrines  of  devils  and 
damnable  heresies  among  the  Quakers,  than  among  any 
profession  amoni;  the  Protestants.  He  hath  long  ob- 
jected against  our  discipline,  even  soon  after  his  com- 
ing among  us,  and  having  prepared  a  draught  of  his 
own,  and  the  same  not  finding  the  expected  reception, 
he  seemed  disgusted.  Since  he  hath  often  quarrelled 
with  us  about  confessions,  declaring  that  Ae  knew  none 
given  furth  by  t/ie  body  of  Friends  1o  his  satisfaction;  and 
often  chaiged  most  of  us  of  being  unsound  in  the  faith. 
Wc  have  offered  in  several  meetings  for  his  satisfaction, 
and  to  prevent  stiife  among  us,  and  for  preserving  the 
peace  of  the  church,  to  deliver  a  confession  of  our 
christian  faith,  in  the  words  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  the  author  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  in 
the  words  of  the  apostles  and  disciples  his  faithful  fol- 
lowers; or  we  would  declare  our  belief,  in  testimonies 
of  our  ancient  Friends,  and  faithful  brethren,  who  were 
generally  received  by  us:  or  we  would  concur  and  agree 
upon  a  confession,  and  have  it  transmitted  for  the  appro- 
bation of  the  yearly  meeting  here,  or  the  yearly  meet- 
ing at  London;  yea  it  was  offered  unto  him  at  the  same 
time,  that  a  confession  concerning  the  main  matteis  of 
controversy,  should  be  given  out  of  a  book  of  his  own; 
but  all  was  sliglited  as  insufficient.  The  Loid  knows 
the  trouble  which  we  have  had  with  this  unruly  member; 
and  the  openness  of  our  hearts,  and  well-wishes  towards 
him,  notwithstanding  ids  rage  and  violence  against  us; 
and  of  the  endeavors  of  many  in  this  place,  to  have 
gained  upon  him  by  a  friendly  converse,  and  by  other 
means,  not  inconsiderable,  to  a  brotherly  freedom. — 
But  our  labour  hitherto  seems  to  be  as  water  spilt  upon 
a  rock.  And  this  meeting  having  orderly  and  tenderly 
dealt  with  him,  for  his  abusive  language  and  disorderly 
behaviour,  he  hath  not  only  slighted  all  applications  of 
gaining  him  to  a  sense  of  his  ill  treatment,  and  miscar- 
riages,  but  in  an  insulting  manner  said  to  the  friends  ap- 
pointed by  the  meeting  to  admonish  him,  that  he  tramp- 
led thejudgment  of  the  meeting  under  tiisfeetas  dirt. — 
And  hath  of  late  set  up  a  separate  meeting  here,  where 
he  hath  like  an  open  opposer,  not  only  reviled  several 
Friends  by  exposing  their  religious  reputations  in  mixed 
auditories  of  some  hundreds,  endeavouring  to  render 
them  and  Friends  here,  by  the  press  and  otherwise,  a 
scorn  to  the  protane  and  the  song  of  the  drunkards;  but 
he  hath  traduced  and  vilified  our  worthy  travelling 
Friends  James  Dickinson  and  Thomas  Wilson,  in  their 
poweiful  and  savory  ministry,  whose  services  is  not  only 
here,  but  in  most  meetings  in  Eng'and,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  well  known  to  have  a  seal  in  the  hearts  of  the 
many  thousands  of  the  Israel  of  Gud.  He  hath  also 
within  a  few  weeks  appeared  in  opposition  as  it  were  to 
the  body  of  Friends,  by  putting  on  his  hat  when  our 
well  received  and  well  recommended  Friend  James 
Dickinson  was  at  prayer,  and  that  in  a  meeting  of  near 
a  thousand  Friends  and  others,  and  so  going  out  of  the 
meeting,  to  the  great  disquiet  thereof,  and  to  the  draw- 
ing some  scores  into  the  same  opposition  with  him,  by 
his  ill  example.  And  he  thus  persisting  in  his  repeated 
oppositions,  hard  speeches,  and  continued  separation; 
and  laboring  like  an  unwearied  adversary,  to  widen  the 
breach  made  by  him,  and  so  abusing  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring meetings,  by  being  as  yet  under  that  cover  of 
being  owned  by  us.     We  are  hereby  brought  under  a 


religious  constraint,  and  to  prevent  other  meetings  of 
being  further  injured  by  him,  togi\e  forth  this  testimo- 
ny, strained  as  it  were  from  us,  by  his  many  and  violent 
provocations,  viz:  That  we  cannot  osvn  him  in  such  un- 
godly speeches,  and  disorderly  behaviour,  or  in  his  se- 
jjarate  meetings,  andth.it  we  disown  the  same  as  pro- 
ceeding from  a  wrong  spirit,  which  brings  into  disorder 
Inwardly,  and  leads  into  distraction  and  confusion  out- 
wardly. And  until  he  condemn  and  decline  the  same' 
we  cannot  receive  him  in  his  public  ministry,  and  would 
h:ive  him  cease  to  offer  his  gift,  as  such  among  us,  or 
elsewhere  among  Fiiends,  till  he  be  reconciled  to  his 
offended  bretliren.  And  as  to  those  few  of  our  breth- 
ren in  the  gift  of  the  ministry,  who  are  gone  out  with 
George  Keith,  Into  his  uncharitable  and  dividing  spirit 
(the  miserable  effects  whereof,  many  of  us  have  suf- 
ficiently known  in  old  England  and  other  parts.)  Our 
judgment  is,  that  whilst  they  continue  such,  they  be- 
come unquidified  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel,  as  degene- 
rating from  the  Guidance  of  Gods  blessed  and  peace- 
able spirit  in  their  hearts  (from  whence  proceeds  the  ef- 
fectual New  Testament  Ministry)  and  being  turned 
from  the  peaceable  fruits  thereof,  are  gone  to  unchar- 
ity  and  contention. 

And  now  all  you,  who  have  walked  in  fellowship  and 
communion  with  us,  and  are  drawn  aside,  through  in- 
conslderation  or  otherwise  Into  the  spirit  of  sepaiation, 
and  prejudice  against  our  meetings,  orderly  establish- 
ed, and  wherein  we  have  been  often  mutually  refresh- 
ed together;  we  cannot  but  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in 
love  to  your  souls,  admonish  you  also  of  the  insecurity 
of  your  present  state,  and  tllat  therein  we  cannot  have 
unity  with  you,  and  unless  )  ou  return  from  under  that 
spirit,  dryness  and  baiTenness  from  the  Lord  will  be 
your  reward.  And  so,  dear  Fiiends,  we  exhort  you  all, 
to  behave  yourselves  In  the  spirit  of  meekness,  and 
peaceable  truth,  upon  all  occasions,  but  more  especial- 
ly upon  any  discourse  or  conference  with  any  of  them, 
who  are  discontented  among  you,  or  started  aside  from 
you;  and  avoid  all  heats  and  contentions  In  matters  of 
faith  and  worship,  and  let  not  the  salt  of  the  covenant 
be  wanting  in  your  words  and  actions,  for  thereby  the 
savour  of  your  conversation,  will  reach  the  witness  of 
God  In  them.  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  be 
with  you  all.  Amen! 

Given  forth  by  the  meeting  of  public  Friends 
in  Philadelphia,  the  20th  of  the  4th  month,  1692. 

Thomas  Lloyd,  John  Willsford,  Nicholas  Wain, 
William  Watson,  George  Maris,  Thomas  Duckett,  Josh- 
ua Fearne,  Evan  Morris,  Richard  Walter,  John  Sym- 
cock,  GriflSlh  Owen,  John  Bown,  Henry  Willis,  Paul 
Saunders,  John  Blunston,  William  Cooper,  Thomas 
Thackorv,  William  Byles,  Samuel  Jennings,  John  De- 
laval,  William  Yeardly,  Joseph  Kirkbride,  Walter  Faw- 
cit,  Hugh  Roberts,  Robert  Owen,  William  Walker, 
John  Lynam,  George  Gray." 

George  Keith  and  the  party  that  Joined  him  had  now 
set  up  a  separate  meeting,  but  still  called  themselves 
Quakers,  yet  with  this  distinction,  that  they  were 
Christian  Quakers  and  Friends;  and  it  is  said  he  would 
be  frequently  boasting  of  their  numbers,  a  vanity  too 
common  in  such  cases,  though  perhaps  of  no  real  cred- 
it to  his  or  any  cause.  Numbers  cannot  legitimate  er- 
ror, nor  justify  what  is  apparently  wrong.  This  sepa- 
rate meeting  soon  published  a  counter  testimony,  sign- 
ed by  twenty  eight  of  them,  disowning  all  those  con- 
cerned in  the  denial  of  George  Keith,  and  soon  after 
that,  another  paper  called  an  Expostulation  with  Ham- 
uel  Jennings,  Thomas  Lloyd,  and  the  rest  of  the  twenty 
eight  unjust  Judges  and  Signers  of  ike  paper  of  Condem- 
nation against  George  Keith  and  his  Friends,  Wc.  Both 
these  papers  were  drawn  up  with  art,  and  calculated  to 
catch  the  humors  of  the  waveiing  and  unsteady;  and 
being  accompanied  with  a  party  Industry,  had  their 
designed  effect  upon  numbers,  both  in  Philadelphia, 
Burlington,  Nesbaminey,  and  divers  other  places,  so 
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that  a  wiile  scliism  ensued.  Ftitlier  and  son,  husband 
snd  wife,  and  friends  and  relations  that  had  usually 
worsliipped  togfether,  and  tltongh  still  professors  of 
the  same  faith  in  the  main,  were  now  seen  ^oing  to 
different  places  of  worship.  Heats  and  bitterness  fol- 
lowed, which  occasioned  many  laliours,  and  walching-s, 
and  great  circumspection  and  patience  on  the  other. 
Besides  the  paj)ers  above  mentioned,  George  Kc-ith 
and  his  parly  published  divers  otiiers,  in  which  they 
were  cliargi-d  wilh  injuriously  mulilalini;,  and  culling; 
such  passages  out  of  Friends  writings  and  public  preach- 
ings, as  well  as  what  sometimes  passed  in  conversation, 
as  served  their  purposes,  and  exposing  them  with  their 
own  comments,  endeavoured  to  make  them  look  as  un- 
sound in  the  faith,  and  otherwise  in  such  colovu'S  as 
they  chose  to  describe  them,  which  served  their  en<ls 
for  a  while,  but  have  since  in  a  great  measure  died  with 
the  spirit  that  raised  them.  One  of  tliese  reflecting  on 
some  late  transactions  of  several  of  the  principal  Magis 
trates,  in  their  judicial  capacity,  the  Piinter,  William 
Bradford,  and  Jolin  M'Comb,  who  had  published  it, 
were  by  a  warrant  from  five  Magistrates,"  to  wit,  Ar- 
thur Cooke,  Samuel  Jennings,  Samuel  Kichardson, 
Humphrey  Murray,  and  Robert  Kwer,  taken  up,  exam- 
ined and  committed,  but  were  discharged  without  be- 
ing brought  to  trial,  and  the  latter  was  afterwards  so 
just  as  to  give  a  true  state  of  the  case.  George  Keith 
and  Thomas  Budd  were  also  presented  by  the  Giand 
Jury  of  Philadelphia  as  authors  of  another  bo6k  of  the 
like  tendency,  in  the  following  words: — 

"^e  of  the  Grand  Jury  do  present  George  Keith  and 
_  as  Budd  as  authors  of  a  book  cnlilled,  Tht  Plea 
nf  the  Innocent,  where  in  page  3d,  about  the  latter  end 
of  the  same,  they  the  said  George  Keith  and  Thom.'is 
Budd  defamingly  accuse  Samuel  Jennings,  he  being  a 
Judge  and  a  Magistrate  of  tliis  province,  of  being  too 
lligh  and  imperious  in  woildly  courts,  Cilling  him  im- 
pudent, presuniptious,  and  insolent  man,  greatly  ex- 
posing bis  reputation,  and  ofan  ill  precedent,  and  con- 
trary to  the  law  in  that  case  made  aid  provided." 

This  presentment  being  prosecuted,  the  matter  was 
brought  to  trial,  and  the  parties  fined  five  pounds  each: 
The  fines  however  were'  never  exacted.  These  pro- 
ceedings making  a  great  noise,  the  Magistrates  thought 
it  necessary  to  publish  the  reasons  of  their  conduct, 
which  ihey  did  by  the  following  paper. 

At  a  private  session  held  for  the  countv  of  Thiladel- 
phi:i,  the  25th  of  the  6th  month,  169-',  before 
Arthur  Cooke  'j 

Samuel  Jennings  | 

Samuel  Richardson     I    ,     ,.  r.i      ^ 

Humphrey  Murray      ^  J"*'"="  "^^^'^  <^°""'y- 
Anthony  Morris  | 

Robert  Ewer.  J 

"Whereas  the  government  of  this  province  being  by 
the  late  Kmg  of  England's  peculiar  favor  vested,  and 
since  continued  in  Governor  Penn,  who  thought  fit  to 
make  his  and  our  worthy  frien^l  Thomas  Lloyd,  his  Dep- 
uty Governor,  by  and  under  whom  the  Magistrates  do 
act  in  the  government,  and  whereas  it  hath  been  prov- 
ed before  us,  that  George  Keith  being  a  resident  here, 
did  contrary  to  his  duty,  publicly  revile  the  said  Depu- 
ty Governor,  by  calling  him  an  impudent  man,  telling 
him  he  was  not  fit  to  be  a  Governor,  and  that  his  name 
would  stink,  with  many  other  slighting  and  abusive  ex- 
pressions both  to  him  and  the  Magistrates;  (and  he  that 
useth  such  exorbitancy  of  speech  towards  our  said  Go- 
vernor, may  be  supposed  will  easily  dare  to  call  the 
members  of  Council  and  Magistrates,  impudent  Rascals, 
as  he  hath  lately  called  one  in  an  open  assemblv,  that 
was  constituted  by  the  Proprietary  to  be  a  Magistrate) 
and  he  also  charges  the  Magistrates  who  are  Magistrates 
here,  with  engrossing  the  magisterial  power  into  their 
hands,  that  they  might  usmp  authority  over  him;  saying 
also,  he  hoped  in  God,  he  should  shortly  see  their  pow'- 
•r  taken  front  them:  All  which  he  acted  in  an  indecent 
manner. 
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And  furlher  the  said  George  Keith,  with  several  of  his 
adherents,  having  some  few  days  since,  with  unusual 
insolence,  by  a  printed  sheet  called  nn  Jlppeol,  iic.  tra- 
duced and  ^iUly  misrepresented  the  industry,  .care, 
readiness  and  vigilance  of  some  miigistrales  and  others 
here,  in  their  late  proceedings  axuinst  the  privateers 
Babbit  and  his  crew,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  condign 
punishment,  whereby  to  discourage  such  assemblies  fcjr 
the  future;  and  have  ihercby  d'famed  and  arraigned  the 
dt  termination  of  the  principid  julicature  against  Mur. 
derers;  and  not  only  so,  but  also  by  wrong insinualionSi 
have  laboured  to  possess  the  readers  of  their  pamphlet, 
that  it  is  inconsistent  for  those  who  are  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  to  act  as  magistrates,  which  if  granted,  will  ren- 
der our  said  proprietary  incapable  of  the  powers  given 
him  by  the  said  Kings  letters,  patents,  and  so  prostitute 
ihe  validity  of  every  act  of  government,  more  especial- 
1\' in  the  extculive  pari  ^hereof,  to  the  courtesie  and 
censure  of  all  factious  spirits,  and  male  contents  under 
the  same. 

Now  forasmuch  as  we  as  well  as  others  have  born  and 
still  do  patiently  endure  the  said  George  Keith  and  his 
adherents  in  their  many  personal  reflictions  against  us, 
anil  their  gross  rcvilings  of  our  rel  gious  Society,  yet  we 
cannot,  (without  the  violation  of  our  trust  to  the  King 
and  governor,  as  also  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  govern- 
ment) pass  by,  or  connive  at,  such  part  of  the  said  pam- 
pldet  and  speeches,  that  have  a  tendency  to  sedition 
and  disturbance  cf  the  peace,  as  also  to  the  subversion 
of  the  present,  government,  or  to  the  aspersing  of  the 
magistrates  thereof. 

Therefore  for  the  undeceiving  of  all  people,  we  bave 
thought  fit  by  this  public  writing,  not  only  to  signify 
tliat  our  procedure  against  the  persons  now  in  the  Sher- 
ff's  custody,  as  well  as  what  we  inttnd  against  others 
conrerned  (in  its  proper  piace)  respects  only  that  part 
of  the  said  printed  sheet,  which  appears  to  have  the 
tendency  aforesaid,  and  not  any  part  relating  to  differ- 
ences in  religion,  but  a'so  these  are  to  caution  such  who 
are  well  affected  to  the  security,  peace,  and  legal  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  this  place,  that  they  give  no 
countenance  to  any  revilers  and  contemners  of  authori- 
ty, mtigistrates  or  magistracy;  as  also  to  warn  all  other 
persons  that  they  forbear  the  furtlier  publishing  and 
spreading  of  the  said  pamphlets,  as  they  will  answer  the 
contrary  at  their  peril. 

Given  under  our  hands  and  seal  of  the  county,  the 
day,  5'ear,  and  p'ace  aforesaid." 
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1o  Bishop  White,  the  Presirtertt,  Thomas  IVt'star,  I  tie  se- 
nior Vice  PrPsidenf,  and  Zachariah  Poukon,  a  member 
of"  7'/ie  Philadelphia  Sncieltj  fur  .'lllcviuling  the  Mise- 
ries of  Public  Prisons. " 

Mr  TENKIIABLE  AND  nOSOtrnrD  rKIE>DS — 

Of  the  thirty-seven  individuals  who  associated  almost 
half  a  century  ago,  for  the  beneficent  and  wise  purposes 
of  softening  the  needless  rigours  of  imprisonment,  of  en- 
deavouring to  restore  the  tenants  of  jails  to  virtue  and 
to  happiness,  and  for  promoting  reform  in  the  penal 
code  of  Pennsylvania,  you  are  the  only  survivors. 

Through  the  numerous  difficulties  and  anxieties  which 
have  arisen  in  the  progress  of  this  wjrk  of  mercy,  and 
of  justice,  yi>u  have  continued  its  devoted  friends,  and  it 
is  your  privilege  and  reward  now  to  witness,  a  near  ap- 
proach to  the  completion  of  your  labours,  in  this  depart- 
ment of  your  civil  and  Christian  duties. 

The  example  of  faithful  and  unwearied  effort,  which 
is  furnished  in  the  history  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Prison  Society,*  is  highly  instructive  and   encouraging 


•  Vide  "  Notices  of  the  original  successive  efiorts  to 
improve  the  discipline  of  the  Prison  at  Phihidclphia, 
and  to  refarm  the  criminal  code  of  Ptnnsyl>ani»,  by 
Roberts  Vaux." 
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to  those   who  desire  to  be  instrumental  toward  tl)e  ac- 
complisliment  of  any  general  and  permanent  g^ood. 

With  a  single  exception,  every  sano^uinary  peniilty, 
and  all  the  less  cruel  and  degrading^  inflictions  of  the 
*ncient  criminal  law,  have  been  abolished  in  our  state, 
mainly  by  the  noble  exertions  in  which  you  have 
largely  participated. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  after  the  lapse 
of  so  long  a  period,  during  which  with  very  imperfect 
■means,  various  trials  were  made  with  various  degrees 
•of  success,  it  was  not  un'il  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  was 
■opened,  that  the  original  and  unvarying  design  of  our 
society  in  the  separate  confinement  of  criminals,  was 
fully  put  in  practice.  The  experience  of  nearly  a  year 
in  tliat  institution,  has  thoroughly  overthrown  tlie  theo- 
ries, and  refuted  the  predictions  of  iliose,  who  regarded 
the  scheme  as  chimerical,  or  who  anticipated  tiie  most 
pernicious  consequences  from  its  adoption.  None  of 
the  disastrous  effects  which  w*re  imagined  by  some, 
4ind  promised  by  others,  have  come  to  pass. 

Neither  melancholy,  nor  madness,  nor  suicide  nor  re- 
fined malignity,  nor  unyielding  obstinacy,  have  ap- 
peared among  the  priijoners,  nor  has  any  epidemic  dis- 
ease assailtd  them.  Dispositions  the  very  reverse  of 
these  are  manifested,  and  no  instance  of  physical  dis- 
temper Incident  to  the  mode  of  treatment,  has  shown 
itself  in  the  Prison. 

The  friends  of  this  secluded,  and  efficient  discipline, 
have  therefore  abundant  cause  for  coiigrutulation,  that 
their  disinterested  purposes  ha^e  been  su.'-tained  by  the 
best  test.  That  their  claims  to  the  posscs?sion  of  an  or- 
dinary degree  of  humanity,  wliicli  was  tUnied  to  thetn 
by  some  writers,  are  established  in  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  the  doctrines  they  have  advocated. 

The  inatlequate,  though  honest  defence  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  doings  of  the  society,  which  I  was  some  time 
since  required  to  undertake,  owing  to  the  letters  which 
were  publicly  addressed  to  me  on  this  subject,  by  Wil- 
liam Roscoe,  Esq.  of  Great  Britain,  together  with  my 
participation  in  its  aflairi  for  twenty  years,  are  offered 
as  an  apology  fur  again  appearing  on  this  account  be- 
fore our  fellow  citizens.  To  yourselves,  m,oreover,  a 
plea  in  extenuation  may  be  due,  for  the  freedom  of  this 
address,  without  any  previous  intimation  to  either  of 
you,  that  it  was  my  intention  to  make  it. 

The  chief  object  of  these  remarks  is  to  introduce  in  re- 
ference to  this  subject,  a  communication  which  I  have 
•olicited  from  my  friend  Dr.  Franklin  ISache,  the  learned, 
skilful  and  conscientious  physician  of  the  Penitentiaries. 
He  has  assiduously  watched  the  progress  of  the  expe- 
riment, and  gives  an  opinion  concerning  it,  «  hich  I  am 
sure  will  be  received  with  the  respect  and  confidence 
that  the  decisions  of  his  independent  judgment  so  emi- 
nently deserve. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  confident,  that  as  the  remaining 
fathers  of  the  reformation  of  the  Pennsylvania  penal 
code  and  system  of  Prison  discipline,  you  wouKI  com- 
'  mend,  as  I  now  respectfully  offer,  these  important  ficts 
to  the  notice  of  those,  who  either  at  home,  or  abroad 
have  heretofore  bestowed  any  attention  upon  the  ques- 
tion to  which  they  relate. 

ROBERTS   VAUX, 
PhiladetpMa,  10th  mo.  1830. 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  16,  1830. 
Mt  Dxab  Sir — I  regret  very  much  that  circumstances 
beyond  my  control,  have  prevented  me  from  replying 
sooner  to  your  letter  of  the  20th  of  July  last,  in  relation 
to  the  slate  of  the  health  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary,  since  it  went  into  operation.  You  are 
fully  aware  of  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  several  dis- 
tinguished individuals,  as  to  the  probable  effects  of 
separate  confinement  on  the  health  of  the  prison- 
ers,— a  system  of  penal  discipline,  which  was  com- 
pared to  that  oi  the  Baslile  ami  Inquisition,  and  charac- 
terized as  "  the  most  inhuman  and  upnalural  that  the 
cruelly  of*  tyrant  eT€r  invented." 


In  the  above,  I  allude  principally  to  the  writings  of 
General  La  Fayette  and  Mr.  Roscoe;  but  it  is  justice  to 
them  to  remark,  that  their  sevei-e  criticisms  seem  to  be 
levelled  against  s/r/c^  solitary  eonfiiiement*  without  la- 
bour, and  not  against  sepaiate  confinement  wiih  labour^ 
which  is  solitary,  so  flir  only  as  to  prevent  all  association 
between  the  criminals  themselves,  hut  not  soliiary  with 
reference  to  a  limited  intercourse  wilh  moral  and  reli- 
gious persons.  lie  this  as  it  may,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
borne  in  mintl,  that  my  remarks  are  intended  to  satisfy 
\  our  inquiries  as  to  the  efft  els,  after  a  year's  ex]3eri- 
ence,  of  the  actual  plan,  now  in  operation  at  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary,  which  is  separate  confinement  with  la- 
bour. 

The  first  prisoner  sent  to  this  Penitentiary,  was  re- 
ceived on  the  25th  of  October,  1829,  since  which  time 
the  number  has  gradually  increased,  until  it  has  risen  to 
44.  The  average  number  for  the  last  six  months  niay 
be  stated  at  32.  So  far  the  prisoners  have  enjo)  ed  a 
good  share  of  health,  and  none  of  the  evils,  which  were 
anticipated  by  some,  have  as  yet  appeared.  Up  to  th<S 
present  date,  we  have  not  had  occasion  to  use  the  infir- 
mary,— the  cases  of  indisposition  which  have  occurred 
being  so  sliglit,  as  not  to  require  removal  from  the  cells. 
My  experience  as  physician  of  the  VA'alnut  Street 
Prison,  had  long  since  satisfied  me,  that  separate  con- 
hnement,  with  diminished  light,  shoit  diet,  and  the  u.se 
of  irons  was  not  productive  of  insanity,  though  it  cer- 
tainly injures  the  health  and  brings  on  fatal  diseases; 
and  witli  the  ai.vantage  of  this  experience  before  me,  l 
felt  assured  that  the' idea  of  insanity  being  produci  '  " 
the  new  Penitentiary  was  out  of  the  question.  'h 
suit  of  the  ixperim'eni,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  has  prov  _ 
that  I  was  not  mistaken.  Neither  has  tlic  confinement  in 
the  new.  Penitentiary  been  product!-  e  of  any  consider- 
able amount  of  disease,  which  could  in  the  niost  remote 
degree  confirm  the  anticipationsof  Mr.  Hoscoe,  "  that  a 
great  number  of  individuals  will  be  put  to  deaih  by  the 
superinduction  of  diseases  inseparable  fr.om  such  a  mode 
of  treatment. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  asserting  that  T 
find  the  confinement  in  the  new  Penitentiary  to  he  fa- 
vourahle  to  health  in  the  abstract, — the  restraints  and 
d  scomforts  of  a  prison  Toi  bid  such  a  supposition;  but 
relatively  to  the  average  previous  health  ot  the  inmates, 
the  confinement  has  a  favourable  influence.  In  regard 
to  the  present  prlsimers,  I  have  satisfied  myself  that 
their  health  generally  is  better  than  when  they  were 
received.  Nor  ought  this  to  be  deemed  paradoxical, 
w  hen  it  is  considered  what  are  the  habits,  generally,  of 
that  portion  of  society  when  at  large,  vfiio  people  our 
prisons. 

Such  then  are  .the  facts  in  regard  to  th«  health  of  the 
prisoners;  and  if  we  were  to  reason  on  the  circumstHn- 
ces,  we  can  easily  perceive  that  no  other  result  could 
have  I aken  place.  The  criminal  is  placed  in  a  room, 
well  warmed  and  ventilated,  quite  adequate  in  dimen- 
sions for  the  sleeping  and  working  apartment  of  one 
person,  as  it  contains  more  than  thirteen  hundred  cubic 
feet  of  space.  He  is  furnished  with  sufficient  clothing 
and  a  good  bed,  with  wholesome  hut  coarse  food,  and 
with  the  means  of  keeping  his  person  neat  and  clean; 
and  he  enjoys  the  privilege,  whenever  the  weather  ia 
favourable,  of  exercising  one  hour  daily  in  his  exercing 
yard-  He  is  furnished  besides  wilh  work,  which  be- 
guiles the  tedium  <.f  his  confinement,  and  begets  or  con- 
iinues  a  habit  of  industry.  Where  then,  1  would  ask, 
is' the  cruelty  of  this  system,   or   where   the  danger  to 

•  It  will  be  recollected  that  General  La  Fayette,  when 
enforcing  his  views,  by  narra  ing  wfiat  he  saw  at  the 
Bastile,  statrs  that  one  prisoner,  who  had  been  con- 
fined twenty  five  ysAVf,  and  who  was  so  much  amazed  at 
what  he  saw'upon  being  released,  as  to  become  a  con- 
firmed maniac,  "  had  seen  nobody  for  that  space  of 
time." 
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life  and  health,  which  has  been  so  confidently  anticipa-     health  and  life  of  Ihe  prisoner,  and  williout  dooming 


ted  by  some  writei' 

There  appears  to  be  a  pretty  nnanimoiis  assent  to  the 
propriety  of  separaliiig  criminals  at  niglit  by  means  of 
separate  dormitories,  but  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
wlictlier  it  is  preferable  that  they  should  work  separately 
in  the  day,  or  by  joint  and  classified  labour.  It  has 
never  been  contended,  I  believe,  tliat  there  is  any  im- 
moral or  contaminating  efi'ect  in  separate  hbour  by  day, 
which  is  remiived  by  joint  and  classified  labour,  it  has 
only  been  alleged,  that  the  separate  confinement  v.'ould 
produce  disease,  particularly  insanity,  and  soon  destroy 
the  criminal,  would  cajise  an  unjiecessai'ily  heavy  ex- 
penditure, and  would  interfere  with  his  moral  and  reli- 
mous  instruction;  and  that  all  these  evil*  and  objections 
are  removed  or  obviated  by  joint  and  classified  labour, 
without  relinquisliing  any  advantages  whch  belong  to 
the  separate  confinement  s)-6tcm.  Thus  it  has  been 
alleged  that  it  is  not  important  thart  tlie  criminals  should 
know  each  other,  but  only  that  they  shoidd  not  hold 
intercourse  either  by  word  or  sign;  and  that  by  adopt- 
inj?  join!  labokjr,  with  tile  restriction  that  the  prisoners 
should  not  hold  intercourse,  health  is  preserved,  and 
labour  is  made  more  productive, 

Let  us  bring  to  bear  upon  this  question,-the  light  of 
experience.  'l"he  separate  confinement  of  the  prisoners 
in  the  new  Penitentiary  has  as  yet  produced  no  obvious 
effect  on  their  healih,  and  tlie  produtt  of  the  labour  has 
been  found  equal  to  their  support.  As  to  tlie  moral 
and  religious  instruction  of  tlie  criminal,  this  can  be 
^^one  most  eft'ectually  in  the  cell  of  each,  thus  avoiding 
^^^^jicidental  evil  of  bringing  the  prisoners  together. 
^^Hb  no  objection  stands  to  the  separate  confinement 
system,  except  that  it  is  more  expensive  to  construct 
the  cell  and  exercising  yard.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  well  doubted,  whether  it  is  not  a  great  evil,  that 
criminals  be  allowed  to  see  each  other  daily,  even 
though  they  do  not  converse;  but  the  evil  is  palpable, . 
where  the  prisoners  in  joint  labour  communicate  by 
signs  or  wlii^peiing.  which  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  do,  in  prisons  in  which  this  system  is  adopt- 
ed. Here  then  is  evidently  a  defect  in  the  joint  labour 
plan,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  separate  confinement 
system;  while  the  latter  system,  after  a  trial  of  a  year, 
has  not  been  found  fraugiit  with  those  evils,  which  have 
been  so  erroneously  charged  against  it. 

It  has  always  appeare<l  to  me,  that  the  idea  of  classi- 
fying criminals  liad  only  in  \ie\v  to  remove  the  greater 
evil  of  the  association  of  the  hardened  villain  with  the 
novice  in  the  crime,  of  tlie  lesser 'criminal  with  the 
greater;  not  that  it  was  in  itself  a  benefit,  that  individu- 
als of  the  same  grade  of  crime  should  be  associated  to- 
gether.    When,  therefore  experiment  has  fairly  proved 


him  to  unceasing  idleness,  and  society  to  an  unsiiffer^ 
able  burden  for  his  support.  I'love  to  them;  therefore, 
that  this  seclusion  is  not  incompatible  with  reasonable 
health  and  productive  industry,  and  I  cannot  help  be- 
lieving that  they  will  become  advocates  for  separate 
confinement.  Now  the  experiment  of  this  system  for 
the  last  year,  has  gone  far  to  remove  these  anticipated 
objections;  and  its  progress  hereafter  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, remove  the  doubts  and  fears  of  all  who  are  not 
wilfully  blind  to  the  truth. 

From  the  above  remarks  which  I  have  hastily  thrown 
together,  you  may  readily  form  an  opinion,  how  lar  it 
has  been  warrantable  to  call  in  question  the  judgment 
and  liumanity  of  the  friends  of  the  Pennsylvania  system 
of  penal  discipline.  If  we  are  entitled  to  draw  any  con- 
clusions fi-om  a  gear's. experience,  we  may  assert  that 
the  entire  seclusion  af  criminals  from  all  association  with 
their  felliiw_  criminals,  is  altogether  compatible  with  their 
prnjitable  eniplut/nicnl  at  useful  trades,  and  with  the  pre- 
servation ofi/ieir  heultli. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  much  respect, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

yUANKI-IN  BACHE. 
RoiiEHTS  Vavx,  Esq. 


PRISON.S  AND  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

The  grand  juiy,  prior  to  its  final  adjournment  on 
Monday  morning,  handed  over  to  the  judges  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  the  following  presentment  on  the  subject 
of  prisons  and  prison  discipline  for  the  United  Stai.s. 
The  court,  having-  carefully  examined  and  decidedly 
approved  it,  and  thinking  it  worthy  of  public  attention 
yesterday  directed  it  to  be  published. 
To  the-honourable  the  Judges  of  t]ie  Circuit  <  'ourt  of  Ihe 

United  Stales  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pemi.^j^lvama. 

The  grand  jury  assembled  at  the  present  October 
sessions,  having  completed  their  ordinary  duties,  b:g 
leave,  before  they  disperse,  very  respectfully  to  aii- 
vert  to  a  subject  connected  witli  the  execution  of  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  United  States,  towards  which  their 
attention  has  been  forcibly  invited,  and  which,  when 
carefully  considered  in  its  immediate  and  remote  conse- 
quences, will  be  deemed  to  require  the  prompt  and  re- 
medial interposition  of  congress. 

1  he  penal  code  of  the  union  contains,  it  is  believed, 
ample  provisions  for  all  its  preliminary  objects:  the  de- 
tection, apprehension,  custody,  and  trial  of  offenders, 
liutitis  singularly  and  certainly  defective  in  prescribing' 
the  flffms  and  in  furiii.shing  the  means  of  punishment. 
Up  to  the  point  at  wliich  judgment  is  pronounced  from 
bench,  and  the  culprit  is 


tlie  bench,  and  the  culprit  is  apparently  doomed  to  un- 
that  a  criminal  can  be  placed  in  a  slate  of  seclusion  from  I  dergo  a  deserved  sentence,  the  providence  of  the  law 
all  intercourse  with  his  fellow  criminal,  without  injuring  )  is  constant.  There,  however,  in  all  but  capital  felonies, 
his  health,  and  without  interfering  with  his  industrious    it  abruptly  ceases;  and, at  the  moment  when  the  course 


occupation  at  some  useful  trade,  it  seems  to  be  our 
bounden  duty  to  place  him  in  such  seclusion.  General 
La  Fayette  expressed  his  opinion,  that  by  multiplying 
the  rooms  tor  labour,  an  arrangement  might  be  made, 
"  which  would  enable  the  managers  to  keep  distinctions 
among  the  men  to  be  reclaimed,  according  to  their 
morals  and  behaviour."  But  I  would  ask,  whether 
placing  a  single  individual  in  each  room,  would  not  be 
the  very  perfection  of  such  distinctions,  since  no  set  of 
criminals  however  carefully  classified,  are  exactly  equal 
in  moral  guilt;  and  even  if  they  were,  it  furnishes  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  would  operate  favourably  on 
each  other  by  association.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  they^ould  sink  each  other  still 
lower  in  the  scale  of  depi^i^ty. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  advocates  of  joint  and  classi- 
fied labour  cannot  object  to  separate  confinement,  be- 
catise  it  deprives  the  criminal  of  any  moral  advantages, 
which  he  would  otlierwise  enjoy  from  a  regulated  asso 


of  prosecution  seems  to  be  eonsumate,  it  becomes  in 
reality  wholly  inefficient.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  anxiety  of  the  national  legislature  to  confer  juris- 
diction upon  tribunals  of  their  own  creation,  in  order  to 
secure  the  administration  of  their  ow  n  laws,  and  what- 
ever resolution  these  tribunals  may  manifest  in  award- 
ing the  full  measure  of  the  prescribed  judgments,  the 
system  proves  abortive,  owing  to  the  omission  to  pro- 
vide receptacles  for  convicts,  with  responsible  officers 
vested  witli  their  exclusive  control,  and  an  appropriate 
penitentiary  discipline. 

The  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States  has 
been  left  in  this  district,  practically,  dependent  upon 
the  assent  and  co-operation  of  the  commonweal'.h  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  of  her  agents.  The  use  of  her  pri- 
sons, even  for  the  single  purpose  of  safe-keeping,  is  en- 
joyed on  sufferance.  Congress,  at  its  first  session  after 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  sought  this  condition 
of  dependence,  and  has  since  quietly  reposed  in  it.  On 
ciation  with  his  fellow  prisoneiS:but  because  they  view  \  the  23d  of  September,  1789,  it  was  by  that  body  re- 
seclusion  to  be  impracticatle,  without  sacrificing  the  |  solved,  "  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  legislatures  of 
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the  several  states  to  pass  laws  making  it  expressly  the 
duty  of  ihe  keepers  of  llieir  jails  to  receive,  and  safe 
keeji  therein,  all  prisoners  committed  wider  the  authnriiy 
of  the  United  States,  until  tiicy  shall  be  discliarjjed  Ijy 
due  course  of  the  Uiws  thereof,  under  tlie  like  penal- 
ties as  ill  the  case  of  prisoners  committed  under  the  au- 
thority of  such  stales  respectively;  the  United  Slates  to 
pay  for  the  use  and  keeping-  of  such  goals  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  cents  per  month  for  each  prisoner  that  shall,  under 
their  autliorily,  be  committed  thereto,  during  tlie  time 
such  prisoners  shall  he  thtrein  confined:  and  also  to 
support  such  of  said  prisoners  as  shall  be  committed  for 
oflisnces."  Agreeably  to  this  recommendation,  the  le- 
gislature of  Pennsylvania  passed  an  act,  on  the  5tli  of 
Peccmher,  1789,  by  whicli  "all  sheriffs,  goalers,  prison 
keepers,  and  their,  and  each  and  every  of  their  depu- 
ties, within  this  commonwealth,  to  wliom  any  person  or 
persons  shall  be  sent  or  committed,  by  virtue  of  lenal 
process  issued  by  or  under  the  authority  tif  the  United 
States,  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby,  enjoined  anil  re- 
quired to  receive  suck  prisoners  into  custody,  and  to  keep 
them  safely,  until  they  shall  be  discharged  by  due  course 
ot  law."  These  two  eiiactmentii  afford  the  only  avail- 
able resources  for  the  safe  detention  of  offenders  against 
the  laws  of  the  United  States;  for,  although  congress 
by  two  subsequent  resolutions,  in  1791  and  1821,  au- 
thorized the  marshals  of  the  respective  districts  "  to 
hire  convenient  places  as  temporary  jails,"  it  was  to  be 
done  only  "  in  case  any  state  shall  not  have  complied 
with  the  recommendation"  of  1789,  or,  having  com- 
plied with  it,  "  shall  have  withdrawn  either  in  whole  or 
iji  part,  the  use  of  her  jails  for  prisoners  comrnitted  un. 
der  the  authority  of  the  United  States."  In  Pennsyl. 
vania  the  recommendation  was  promptly  complied  wltli; 
this  compliance  has  never  in  whole  or  in  part,  been  re- 
tracted; but  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  never  been  en- 
larged beyond  its  original  terms. 

It  is  obvious  that,  however  firm  in  her  attachment  to 
the  imion,  and  zealous  in  her  disposition  to  maintain  and, 
enfoice  its  laws,  Pennsylvania  may  be,  the  mere  use  of 
her  prisons  as  places  for  snfe-heeping  falls,  far  short  of 
the  necessities  of  criminal  judicature.  The  common- 
wealth has  granted  all  that  Congress  has  asked: — but 
experience  makes  it  manifest  that  much  more  must  be 
conceded: — or  the  United  States  must  construct  an  in- 
dependent establishment: — or  consequences,  fatal  to 
the  spirit  and  design  of  the  crinilTial  laws,  must  be  en- 
dured. Only  to  ^ef/j  so/i"  is  neither  to  punish  nor  re- 
form:— yet  with  the  convicts  "committed  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,"  the  goalcrs  of  Penn- 
sylvania have  not  tlie  power  to  do  more.  Nor  cart^tlie 
Marshals,  to  whom  the  esecutlon  of  judicial  sentences 
is  confided,  pretend,  within  the  walls  of  the  local  pri- 
sons, to  impose  any  sort  of  lilscipline,  exact  any  sort  of 
labour,  or  dictate  any  sort  of  restriction.  In  the  nu- 
merous and  Important  class  of  felonies  inferinr  to  those 
capitally  punished,  judgments  subjecting  offenders  to 
imprisonment  at  hard  labour  are  therefore,  merely  and 
positively  nominal.  The  inspectors  and  subordinate 
ministers  to  whom  by  acts  of  assembly  is  entrusted  the 
management  of  our  Penitentiaries,  do  not  legally  j]ossess 
the  right,  and  cannot  feel  bound,  to  carry  such  judg- 
ments into  effect,  or  to  apply  the  systematized  discip- 
line of  their  Institutions  to  the  criminals  of  another'ju- 
risdlction,  whom  they  are  only  empowered  to  recei\'e 
over  their  thresholds,  for  the  purposes  of  custody  and 
safe-keeping. 

The  result  is,  that  an  offender  against  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  as  soon  as  sentenced  to,  is  relieved  from, 
punishment.  The  deprivation  of  his  liberty  is  accom- 
panied by  no  other  deprivation: — his  food,  his  clothing, 
his  employment,  his  associations,  his  comforts,  and  many 
of  his  pleasures,  remain  undiminished  and  uninterrupt- 
ed. At  this  moment,  the  Grand  Jury  are  apprized  th  .t 
some  convicts,  whose  sentences  seem  jusll}  formidable 
on  the  records  of  this  honourable  Court,  and  whose 
griuies  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  to  repress  by  ex- 


emplary chastisements,  have,  for  several  years,  under- 
gone confinement  only, — a  confinement  too  in  every  ; 
appea'ance  prelerable  to  that  which  Is  endured  by  un- 
fortunate debtors,— alleviated  by  public  supplies,  and, 
in  fact,  affording  opportunity  and  temptation  to  repeat 
the  very  offences  for  which  they  are  supposed  to  be 
suffering. 

Statutory  punishments  thus  inflicted  operate  as  invi- 
tations to  criminals  to  aclileve  their  nefarious  exploits 
within  the  statutory  jurisdiction.  YVlille  the  penalties 
of  guilt  ascertained  and  pursued  before  the  State  tribu- 
nals are  severe  and  inflexibly  administered,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  knaves  should  prefer  a  sphere  of  action 
wherein  detection  can  be  followed  by  imprisonment 
only,  with  liberty  to  be  idle,  kind  treatment,  and  gratu- 
ilious  maintenance.  A  moral  premium  is  thus  held  out, 
to  induce  trie  depraved  to  expend  all  their  force  and 
sagacity  in  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  Union,  and 
against  the  objects  which  these  are  made  specially  to 
protect.  It  is  known  to  the  Grand  Jury,  from  a  source 
meriting  confidence,  that  State  convicts  have  been 
heard,  while  undergoing  punishment,  to  contrast  their 
condit'on  with  that  of  convicts  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  resolve,  on  future  occasions,  so  to  regulate  the  ha- 
zards they  incur,  as,  at  all  events,  to  secure  to  ihem- 
I  selves,  if  caught  the  happier  fate  of  the  latter.  Hence, 
perhaps,  we  may  in  some  measure,  account  for  the  a- 
trocious  and  extensive  conspiracies  formed  to  counter- 
feit the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  whom, 
repeated  convictions  and  the  most  energetic  judgments 
seem  utterly  ineffectual  to  deter  from  fresh  combina-^^^ 
tlon  and  redoubled  guilt.  ^^O^^/f 

It  is  submitted  with  the  most  respectful  defereflP)^^^ 
that  the  remedy  for  the  miscliiefthus  indicated,  is  di- 
rect and  phiin.  It  is  one  due  as  well  to  the  dignity  of 
as  to  the  safety  of  the  general  government.  No  system 
of  jurisprudence  would  seem  to  be  complete  which 
does  not  contain  the  necessary  provisions  for  carrying 
its  decisions  into  effect:— and  to  rely,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  upon  agents,  and  institutions  altogether  inde- 
pendent, is  to  degrade  and  embarrass  the  wliole.  The 
United  States,  therefore,  should  proiide  the  means 
wherewith  to  execute  the  penal  enactments  of  their  le- 
glsl.<ture,  and  the  criminal  decrees  of  their  judiciary: — 
they  should  possr-ss  gaols,  and  ti.xed  modes  of  peniten- 
tiary  discipline,  for  their  own  exclusive  use. 

In  making  this  decided  suggestion,  the  Grand  Jury, 
in  addition  to  the  motives  derived  from  the  views  al- 
ready expressed,  ars  actuated  by  Ihe  belief,  that  it 
would  square  with  a  wise  anil  permanent  economy. — 
The  expense  incurred  in  paying  for  the  safe-keeping  and 
support  of  the  prisoners  of  the  United  States  in  this 
district,  may  be  estimated,  as  they  are  informed,  at 
about  twelve  hundred  dollars  annually.  During 
the  last  year,  it  fell  little  short  of  two  thousand.  A  build- 
ingin  al  1  respects  adapted  to  the  contemplated  purposes 
might  be  erected  for  less  than  the  irincipal  of  which 
this  sum  may  be  considered  the  interest,  and  if  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Marshall  anil  his  Deputies,  and 
made  subject  to  occasional  scrutiny  by  other  officers  of 
the  United  State=,  its  inmates,  put,  in  the  language  of 
the  law,  /o //t/rc/ /uiour,  might  be  reasonably  expected 
to  maintain  themselves. 

All  which  is  respectfully  presented. 

CADVV.  EY'ANS,  Foreman, 

YVm.  Bovd,  Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  October  25,  1830. 

Fine  Fruit. — On  Thursday  last,  we  were  presented 
by  Mr.  William  Wallace,  of  Guilford  township,  in  this 
county,  with  two  Pears  of  i^rly  equal  size,  one  of 
which  measured  5J  Inches  in  lAgth,  13i  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  weighed  a  fraction  less  than  one  pound  and 
an  half!  Frank.  Eep. 

Census  of  Adams  County . — The  whole  number  of  in? 
habitants  is  21,376— the  number  in  1820  was  19,370r^ 
increase  in  ten  years  2009. 
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KOTICE    OF    THE 

ACADKJIV  OF  NAII'UAr-  SCIENCES 

Of  Pniludelphia. 

Natural  history  in  its  present  slate,  may  be  compared 
to  a  temple,  beautiful  in  its  materials  and  proportions, 
yet  in  many  parts  unfinislud,  while  innumLrnble  ai'chi- 
tects  are  en.yaged  in  completing  it.  'I'lie  nations  of  l'".u- 
rope  vie  with  each  other  in  tliis  lascinatirg  toil;  anil  it 
may  be  confidently  as^^erted  that  tliey  have  tound  in 
America,  an  able  coadjutor. 

What  has  been  the  resull  ?  To  say  that  confusion  h:is 
been  restored  to  order,  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Na- 
ture: let  us  rather  say  that  man  has  at  lengih  disnvered 
the  harmony,  connexion  and  dependence  which  charac- 
terize the  works  of  Providence;  he  sees  that  every  ob- 
ject in  nature  is  a  link  in  creation,  and  that  no  one  thing 
is  wholly  insignificant  or  useless. 

But  Natural  History,  ennobling  and  delightful  to  the 
mind,  has  hitherto  been  retarded  in  this  country  by  va- 
rious adverse  circumstances.  It  was  thooglit  to  add 
nothing  to  the  wealth  of  him  who  pursued  it;  and  was 
too  little  appieciated,  by  the  mass  even  of  intelligent 
men,  to  secure  to  its  cultivators  that  acknowledgment 
to  which  they  have  so  fair  a  claim.  A  change.however, 
bas  commenced  in  this  paiticular;  and  N^'tural  History 
is  beginning  to  assume  its  proper  place  among  useful 
sciences:  the  Physician  and  the  Chemist  find  it  indi*- 
pensible  to  their  respective  pin-suits;  the  tiaveller,  by  its 
aid,  gleans  instruction  and  amusement  in  the  most  inhos- 
pitable solitudes;  it  is  becoming  the  fire-side  recreation 
of  both  sexes;  even  the  sordid  man  invokes  its  assist- 
ance; and  every  one  may  reap  abundant  gratification  to 
requite  him  for  the  time  and  labor  he  may  bestow  upon 
it. 

Without  further  preface  we  propose  to  introduce  the 
reader  to  some  acquaintance  with  the  "Academy  of 
Natuial  Sciences  of  Phil.idelphia;"  for  we  are  aware 
that  this  institution  has  many  members  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  who^e  reniote  situation  will  render  the 
following  details  doubly  interesting;  while  they  will  be 
more  or  less  gratifying  to  every  friend  of  science. 

The  Academy  originated  on  the  25th  of  January, 
1812;  at  which  time  a  few  gentlemen,  (among  whom 
was  Mr.  Thomas  Say,)  resolve. 1  to  meet  once  in  every 
week  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  imparting  infor- 
mation. Even  at  that  late  perixxl  the  study  of  Natural 
History  was,  in  this  country,  confiireil  to  a  few  zealous 
i«divi  luals;  and  although  several  societies  had  been  or- 
ganized for  concentrating  the  scientific  talent  and  en- 
terprise of  philadelphia,their  duration  was  for  the  most 
part  ephemeral.  About  this  period  Natural  History  re- 
ceived a  permanent  iiTipulse  from  the  appearance  of 
Wilson's  "American  Ornithology"  and  from  the  person- 
al exertions  and  published  tracts  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Smith 
Barton.  Botany,  so  ably  illustrated  by  the  ardor  of 
Dr.  Muhlenberg,  had  many  votaries  at  the  time  we  al- 
lude to:  among  the  most  zealous  of  these  were  Mr.  Z. 
Collins,  Mr.  Nuttall,  tlie  late  Dr.  Waterhouse,*  &c. — 
Mr.  Say  was  indefatigable  in  several  branches;  Mr.  Ord 
was  devoted  to  Zoology;  Mr.  Godon,  Mr.  Coiirad  and 
some  others  were  active  in  exploring  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  this  vicinity;  Mr.  Maclure  was  assiduously 
engaged  in  Geology;  whilst  many  others,  who  ha\e 
eVnce  become  distinguished  for  their  scientific  acquire- 
ments, were  then  just  venturing  on  the  threshold  of 
inquiry. 

Most  flourishing  institutions  have  had  their  probation- 
ary difficulties  and  discouragements.  The  Academy 
was  for  sometime  located  in  a  very  disadvantageous 
(ituation,  and  may  even  be  said  to  have  struggled  for 
an  existence.  Books  and  collections  of  natural  objects, 
those  indispenslble  parts  of  such  an  establishment,  ac- 
cumulated but  slowly;  and  money,   that^n'mum  mobile 

•Dr.  Waterhouse  was  the  first  person  who  gave 
popular  lectures  on  Botany  in  Philadelphia, 


of  human  ;icliic\ments,  was  sparingly  at  the  disposal 
of  an  enibrjo  institution.  At  this  juncture  the  Acade- 
my found  a  truly  mumficient  friend  in  Mr.  William  Ma- 
dure.  This  gentkmun  had  aniassed  a  handsome  for- 
tune in  mil  cantile  pursuits;  anil  being  posses5e<l  of  an 
acute  n.iiid  aid  extensive  scientific  acquirements,  he 
MOW  attached  himself  10  the  Academy  with  a  zeal  and 
liberality  which  have  few  examples  on  rcTord.  During' 
a  protracted  visit  to  Europe,  he  assiduously  collected  a 
(jreal  number  of  scientific  woiks  which  he  presented  to 
liis  favorite  institution.  He  traversed  the  continent  of 
Europe  from  Ita'y  to  Sweden,  and  in  every  situation 
found  something  to  aid  the  cause  of  science  and  feed 
the  ardor  of  his  mind.  In  these  fruits  of  unwearied 
personal  industry  the  Academy  shared  largely;  and  its 
present  valuable  collections  may  be  said  to  have  mainly 
orij,'ii,ated  in  the  contributions  of  Mr.  Maclure.  It  is 
but  justice,  however,  to  observe  that  from  tlie  com- 
menceneiit  of  the  society  its  members  have  been  char- 
acterized by  untiring  zeal  and  industry;  and  that  their 
unostentatious  but  effectual  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
science,  were  the  great  incentives  to  Mr.  Maclure's 
subsequent  liberality. 

'J  he  Academy  was  incorporated  in  1817;  about  which 
tine  the  publication  of  the  "Journal"  was  commenced. 
From  that  period  its  permanence  and  prosperity  may 
be  dated.  Its  local  on  though  not  the  most  desirable, 
was  respectable,  and  in  -•■ome  respects  cqijvenient;  and 
its  collections  of  books  and  specimens  augmented  rapid- 
ly. It  was  soon  found  necessary  to  provide  more  ex- 
tensive accommodations  than  those  hitherto  enjoyed, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1825  the  Academy  purchased  the 
spacious  building  they  now  occupy,  and  have  spared 
no  expense  in  adapting  it  to  their  purposes, 

1  his  building,  which  was  originally  designed  for  a 
place  of  worship,  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  'I'welfth 
and  George  streets;  it  is  a  quadrangular,  stuccoed  brick 
edifice,  about  forty  four  feet  jsquare,  and  surmounted 
by  a  dome.  It  has  no  partitions,  but  presents  a  single 
saloon,  with  a  gallery  about  eight  feet  broad  travers- 
ing the  wall  on  all  sides  midw.ay  between  the  floor  and 
ceiling.  The  light  is  admitted  from  the  dome,  and 
from  six  side  windows  above  the  gallery. 

The  lower  part  ofthe  building  is  occupied  chiefly  9 
a  Libraiy  and  meeting  room,  while  the  gallery  is  devo- 
ted to  the  collections.  Thj  latter  are  displayed  in  up- 
right cases  against  the  walls,  and  in  horizontal  cases 
against  the  railing  of  the  gallery.  Tlie  objects  are  ar- 
ranged in  accordance  with  the  most  approved  s\ stems; 
and  their  generic  and  specific  names  and  localitirs,  to- 
gether with  the  names  ofthe  donors,  are  conspicuously 
attached  to  each.  The  attention  which  is  paid  to  these 
particulars  renders  the  cabinet  of  the  Academy  not  only 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  very  satisfactory  for  reference; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  w  Ilhout  such  care  the  most  splen' 
did  collections  are  productive  of  more  disappohitment 
than  gratification  to  the  beholder. 

To  render  these  collections  extensively  useful,  and  to 
diffuse  the  love  of  science  in  every  class  ofthe  commu- 
nity, the  Academy  about  two  ye;irs  since  passed  a  law 
rendering  its  museum  accesible  to  the  public;  and  it  is 
now  opened  to  the  gjafuiVous  admission  of  citizens  and 
strangers  on  the  afternoons  of  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays 
throughout  the  year. 

Tlie  meetings  are  held  every  Tuesday  evening;  they 
are  open  to  strangers  excepting  the  last  meeting  in 
each  month,  which  is  reserved  for  the  private  afiairs  of 
the  institution.  The  other,  or  ordinary  meetings,  are 
devoted  to  the  reading  of  scientific  papers,  vet  bal  com- 
munications, the  receiving  of  donations,  &.C.  5cc. 

The  present  number  of  resident  members  is  about 
sixty.  '1  he  list  of  correspondents  is  much  more  nu- 
merous, and  embraces  a  large  proportion  of  the  einj- 
nent  scientific  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  library  contains  upwards  of  two  thousand  two 
hundred  volumes  on  scientific  subjects,  exclusive  of 
maps,  portfolios  of  engravings,  &c.     The  collection  is 
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constantly  aiigmentliii»  by  purchases, donations  and  ex- 
changes, and  riTibraces  veiy  many  uf  the  lare  and  stand- 
ard works  on  tlie  natiir*!  sciences.  A  lar^e  proportion 
t)f  these,  as  aheady  obscryed,  were  selected  ni  Europe 
by  Mr.  Maclure,  an<l  by  him  presented  to  tlie  institu- 
tion. Exclusive  of  the  scieniific  works  are  U|)wards  of 
a  thousand  volumes  on  subjects  foreign  to  the  imme- 
diate objects  of  the  Academy:  most  of  these  were  also 
presented  by  Mr.  Machii-e. 

I'he  "Journal  of  the  Academy"  was  commenced  in 
the  year  ltll7.  Thi.s  work  is  chiefly  coiifined  lo  brief 
and  technical  statements  of  discoverits  in  Natural  Histo- 
ry; in  other  words,  that  which  is  not  new  (or  believed 
to  be  so)  is  not  admitted  into  its  pajjes.  A  periodical  re- 
stricted within  such  bounds  must  necessarily  be  chiefly 
interesting  to  scientific  persons,  among  whom  it  is  wide- 
ly circulated  in  America  and  Europe.  It  is  replete 
with  important  dt  tails  in  every  branch  of  Science,  and 
probably  contains  a  greater  body  if  tac's  in  rifeience 
to  the  natural  history  of  this  country  than  any  other 
work.  Foe  octavo  Volumes  have  already  been  pub- 
lished, and  the  sixtli  is  nearly  completed;  and  perhaps 
a  better  idea  of  their  plan  and  purpose  cannot  be  con- 
veyed than  by  quoting  a  part  of  the  preface  to  the  first 
volume. 

"In  further  pursuance  of  the  objects  of  their  institu- 
tion, the  Society  have  now  determined  to  communicate 
to  the  public  Stich  facts  and  observations  as,  having  ap- 
peared inteC^sting  to  them,  are  likely  to  prove  interest- 
ing to  otherfriends  of  Natural  Science.  'I'liey  do  not 
profess  to  make  any  periodic-.l  communication,  hift  well 
knowing  how  desirable  it  is-  that  persons  en(;aged  in 
similarpursuits  should  be  made  acquainted  as  early  as 
possible  with  what  has  been  done  by  tliiiv  fellow-labo- 
1^rs  in  the  fields  of  Science  elsewhere,  they  mean  to 
publish  a  few  pages  whenever  it  appears  to  tlitm  that 
materials  worthy  of  Jjiiblicathm  have  been  put  in  their 
possession.  In  so  doing,  they  propoi,e  to  exclude  en- 
tirely  all  papers  of  mere  theory,— to  confine  their  com- 
munications as  much  as  possible  to  facts,— and  by  abridg- 
ing papers  too  long  for  publication  in  their  original 
Btate,  to  present  the  lacis  thus  publi-htd  clothed  in  as 
few  words  as  are  consistent  with  perspicuous  descrip- 
An." 

The  views  expressed  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
have  been  strictly  conformed  to;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  journal  continues  to  be  issued  when  original 
papers  are  offered,  without  reference  to  any  precise  in- 
terval. Among  the  contributors  to  the  Zoological  de- 
partment we  may  mention  the  names  of  Mr.  Say,  Prince 
Charles  Lucian  Bonaparte,  Mr.  Leseur,  Mr.  Ord,  Dr. 
Harlan,  Mr.  Wood,  Ur.  Green,  Dr.  R.  Coates,  Dr.  S. 
t..  Mitchell,  Mr.  Hentz  and  Dr.  Godman. 

The  Botanical  communications  are  chiefly  from  Mr. 
JJuttall,  Mr.  Ue  Schweinitz,  Mr.  Stephen  Elliott,  and 
Mr.  S.  W.  Conrad.* 

In  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  many  papers  will  be  ob- 
served from  the  pens  of  Mr.  Maclure,  Mr.  Nuttall,  Mr. 
Vanuxem,  Mr.  Keating,  Dr.  'I'loost,  Mr.  J.  P.  Wether- 
ill,  Mr.  T.  Bowen,  Mr.  T.  A  Conrad,  Mr.  H.  Seybert 
and  Dr.  S.  G.  Morton. 

We  next  propose,  as  a  part  of  the  task  we  have  at- 
tempted, to  offer  some  brief  particulars  in  reference  to 
the  collections  of  the  Academy,  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  science.  These  collections,  it  is  obvious,  will 
not  bear  a  comparison  with  those  of  the  great  European 
museums,  many  of  which  have  been  established  and 
fostered  by  the  patronage  of  national  governments:  but 
we  trust  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  Acade- 
my has  been  but  a  few  years  in  existence;  and  that  its 
present  collections  and  other  property  have  been  deriv- 
ed exclusively  from  the  liberality,  talents  and  industry 
of  private  citizens.  These  facts  induce  us  to  give  an 
honest  summary  of  the  .Academy's  collections;  not  doubt- 

•Now  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


ing  that  their  deficiencies  will  from  time  to  lime  be  pro- 
vided lor,  as  heretofore,  by  the  exertions  of  members 
and  others  interested  in  the  advancement  of  science. 

For  the  purpose  of  convenience,  the  collection  may 
be  diviiled  into  three  classes:  1.  Zoology;  2.  Botany;  j. 
Geology  and  mineralogy. 

Zooi.061. — The  constant  attention  required  by  Zoo- 
logical subjects,  and  tlie  space  necessary  to  their  pro- 
per cxhitiiiion,  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  txtensive 
collections  which  few  institutions  can  provide  for. 
Hence  the  Academy  has  but  recently  attempted  to 
make  systematic  collections  of  Birds  and  the  larger 
Quadrupeds.  Among  the  latter,  at  the  present  time, 
are  but  a  small  nuniber  of  native  and  still  fewer  foreign 
animals.  Arrangements,  liowe\er,  are  making  to  ex- 
tend tliisdepanment  which  will  no  doubt  hereafter  re- 
ceive its  full  sliarc  of  attention. 

Perhaps  no  one  of  the  Natural  sciences  has  been 
more  assiduously  cultivated  by  the  members  of  the 
Academy  than  ornttliulogy.  'i  liis  observation  is  estab. 
lished  by  a  rclerence  to  ihe  splendid  works  of  Mr.  Al- 
exander Wilson,  Mr.  George  Ord  and  Prince  Charles 
Lucian  Bonaparte.  These  gentlemen  have  widely  dif- 
fused a  laste  for  this  elegant  study,  but  have  in  truth, 
left  little  to  be  divulged  ny  future  inquirers.  The  col- 
lection of  Birds  in  the  Academy  is  not  yet  extensive, 
and  the  number  of  species  does  not  exceed  five  hun- 
dred, amnijj^-^which  however,  are  many  rare  andl>eau- 
tiful  speciuKins.  Among  the  larger  birds  are  the  male 
and  female  Condor,  (  V'ultur  gryphns)  from  South  Ame- 
rica. The  Eagle  111  W  ashington  (Faico  Wasliingtoni- 
anu^)  recently  clesciibed  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Au- 
dubon. Another  bird  rare  in  American  collections  is 
ihe  £engnt  Jldjutunl,  an  adult  and  vcrj  finely  character- 
ized individual.  The  Academy  has  lately  become  pos- 
sessed o!  a  splendid  collection  of  the  birds  of  Surinam, 
and  the  adjacent  continent  and  seaS,  presented  by  Dr. 
Hering  of  that  province.  Tlie  collection  embraces  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  and  fifty  species,  most  ot  which 
were  procured  by  the  personal  exertions  of  the  donor, 
and  have  been  sent  in  admirable  condition.  They  are 
now  in  progress  of  arrangement,  and  will  constitute  a 
beaiitilul  monument  of  the  zeal  and  munificence  of  Dr. 
Hering.  'I'his  handsome  present  has  already  stimulat- 
ed the  members  to  additional  exertions  in  the  depart- 
ment ol Oiiiithology;  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that 
in  the  course  of  another  year  the  Academy  will  be  in 
possessien  of  nearly  aJl  the  species  of  birds  inhabiting 
the  middle  Atlantic  states. 

The  collection  of  I' islies  embraces  .Tiany  rare  species, 
and  is  rapidly  augmenting.  The  Reptiles  are  nume- 
rous, and  include  a  large  proportion  of  the  known 
.American  species  of  Testudo,  Salamandra,  liana.  Colu- 
ber, &c.  &c. 

The  cabinet  of  Shells,  which  is  arranged  in  horizontal 
cases,  presents  one  of  the  most  ornamental  portions  of 
the  Academy's  museum.  The  species  exceed  twelve 
hundred,  each  placed  in  a  plaster  pedestal,  with  the 
generic  and  specific  names  affixed.  A  very  interest- 
ing part  of  the  series  is  formed  by  the  Fresh  water  and 
Land  shells,  collected  by  Stephen  H.  Long  in  the 
Western  States.and  by  him  presented  to  Ihe  Academy, 
In  this  department  the  classification  of  Lamarck  is  ex- 
clusively followed. 

1  he  Insects  are  numerous,  especially  the  Lepidopte.* 
ra.  Great  difficulty,  however,  has  been  found  in  pre- 
serving them;  and  several  successive  collections  have 
been  destroyed  b>  danip,  or  by*'  the  inroads  of  predace- 
ous  insects.  But  it  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  state 
that  a  valuable  cabinet  of  upwards  of  four  thousand 
species,  (two  thirds  of  which  are  American)  chiefly 
collected  by  a  member  of  the  Academy,  will  be  present- 
ed to  the  institution  so  soon  as  effectual  means  can  be 
devised  for  its  exhibition  and  preservation.  With  the 
Birds  presented  by  Dr.  Hering  were  four  hundred  »pe. 
cies  of  insects,  in  fine  order,  from  the  province  of  Suri- 
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nam.   The  CrantCitea  and  Ziiophytes  embrace  a  valuable 
series  of  American  species. 

BoTAKT. — Tile  Academy  possesses  about  ten  tliou 
sand  species  of  planis,  amont^  which  is  a  choice  Ameri 
can  Herbarium  collected  by  Mr.  Thnnms  Niittall.  This 
gentleman  is  well  known  to  have  been  for  many  years 
ardently  enj^affed  in  Botanical  researclies;  he  has  tra 
Versed  the  United  Slates  and  Teri-itories  in  almost  eve 
ry  direction, — the  courses  of  the  Missouri  and  Arkansr 
rivers, — the  great  Lakes, — Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
&c.  &c.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  travt  U  Mr.  Nnitall 
collected  and  carefully  preserved  upwards  of  four  thou- 
sand species  of  plants,  all  of  which  are  now  embraced 
in  the  Academy's  Herbarium. 

Accompanying  Dr.  Bering's  recent  donation  of  Birds, 
is  an  extensive  collecti  on  of  the  planlsof  Surinam:  their 
number  (probably  some  thousands)  is  not  yet  ascertain- 
ed. Mr.  De  Scliweinitz  has  them  at  present  at  his  res- 
idence in  Bethlehem,  Fenns,  for  the  purpose  of  labell- 
ing and  arranging  them. 

There  are  also  small  collections  from  the  Andes,  from 
Southern  Africa  and  India.  The  European  collection 
presented  mainly  by  .Mr  Maclure,  is  both  extensive  and 
valuable.  To  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  we  re 
cord  with  pleasure,  that  the  present  proprietor  of  the 
Botanical  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Baldwin,  has  inti- 
inated  his  intention  of  adding  it  to  the  Herbarium  of  the 
Academy. 

GzoLOGT  AXD  MisERALOGT. — The  Geological  series 
is  perhaps  the  most  complete  of  the  Academy's  collec- 
tions. It  comprises  about  four  thousand  five  hundred 
specimens,  of  which  two  thirds  are  fossil  organic  re- 
mains of  animals  and  plants.  The  fossils  are  all  arrang- 
ed according  to  the  formations  in  which  thry  occur, 
and  consequently  afford  matter  of  great  interest  to  the 
gfologist.  The  different  suites  may  te  enumerated  as 
follows: 

1.  A  series  of  the  rocks  of  Europe,  Primitive,  Trans- 
ition and  Basaltic;  collected  between  Naples  and  the 
North  of  llaly.and  tlicnce  ihrongli  tierniany  lo  tile  Bal- 
tic Sea,  by  Mr.  Maciure  and  by  him  presented  to  the 
Academy. 

2.  Rocks  of  several  oftlieWest  India  Islands:  collect- 
ed and  presented  by  the  same  gentleman. 

3.  series  of  the  Greenstone  rocks  of  Scotland.  Col- 
lected and  presented  by  S.  G.  Morton.  M    D. 

4.  Rocks  from  the  northern  slioie  of  Lake  Superior. 
Presented  by  Zina  Pitcher,  M.  D.  U.  S.  A. 

5.  Rocks  from  the  route  of  the  Erie  and  Hndson  Ca- 
nal. Presented  by  the  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer, 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Besides  the  preceding  are  several 
smaller  series  of  rock  formations  and  many  insulated 
specimens. 

6.  A  series  of  Vegetable  and  other  impressions  from 
the  coal  districts  ot  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ohio  and 
Rhode  Island. 

7.  An  extensive  collfction  of  fossils  frorn  the  second- 
ary Limestone  region  of  the  Valley  of  the  Miss's-ippi, in- 
cluding the  entire  colle  tion  of  the  late  Mr.  Cliflbril,  of 
Lexington,  Ky.  deposited  in  the  Academy  by  Mr.  John 
P.  Wetherill. 

8.  One  thousand  British  fossils,  being  the  entire  col- 
lection of  the  late  Mr.  Steinhaur,  and  deposited  in  the 
Academy  by  Mr.  John  P.  Wetherill. 

9.  A  series  of  fossil  shells,  illustrating  all  the  forma- 
tions of  the  Paris  Basin,  anH  arranged  accordmgto  the 
system  ot  Mess.  Cuvier  and  Brogniart, 

10.  Several  hundred  very  peifcct  fossil  Shells,  Crus- 
tacea and  Zoophytes,  illustrative  of  the  secondary  form- 
ation of  New  Jersey,  known  as  the  Marl  region. 

11.  An  extensive  series  of  the  Tertiary  fo4ils  of  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  &c.  Sic.  embracing  an  hundred  species 
and  several  hundred  specimens. 

12.  Series  of  the  bones  and  teeth  of  the  Mastndon, 
collected  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  A  large  pro- 
portion  of  these  are  deposited  by  Mr.  Wetherill.   Form- 


ing a  part  of  the  .same  collection  arc  ten  huge  tee'h  'iid 
some  bones  ol  the  fossil  American  Elephant,  chiefly  olj- 
tained  from  the  Valley  of  the  Miss  s-ippi.  Also  pars  of 
three  skeletons  of  the  Megalonyx  from  the  ;aine  ciun- 
try:  these  comprise  several  nbs,  vertebrae,  bones  of  the 
leg,  foo  ,  &c. 

The  .l/Zncrafog/cf// cabinet  embraces  a  fine  series  of 
American  minerals;  among  which  are  many  beau  il'ul 
specimens  from  Lockport,  in  N.  Y.  collected  and  depo- 
sited by  Mr.  Thomas  Fisher.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
the  carbonates  and  sul[)hales  of  linie,  and  the  sulphate 
of  strontian.  The  salu  of  lead  from  the  Perkioinen 
mine  are  probably  the  finest  hitherto  obtained  from  an 
American  locality.  The  European  collection  is  also 
well  chosen,  tliou>;h  deficient  in  some  classes.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  foreign  speelmens  was  presented  by 
the  President  of  ihe  Society,  Mr.  Maclure.  A  thousand 
choice  specimens,  constituting  the  collection  of  Dr. 
Thomas  McEuen,  were  deposited  by  that  gentleman 
with  his  characteristic  liberality  and  love  of  science: 
Mr.  Henry  Seyhert,  Mr.  Jos.  P.  Smith  and  others,  have 
also  of  late  contributed  largely  to  this  department.  The 
mineral  collection  now  embraces,  collectively,  about 
three  thousand  specimens. 

Such  is  the  present  situation  of  the  Academy  of  Nat- 
uial  Sciences;  and  while  we  feel  an  honest  pride  in  re- 
cording Ihe  success  of  a  favourite  institution,  our  giati- 
fication  is  much  enhanced  by  observing  ihe  collateral 
exertions  which  are  making  in  almost  tvery  section  of 
the  Union  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  scientific  inform- 
aiion.  The  American  Philosophical  Society,  perhaps 
the  oldest  of  oar  Scientific  and  literary  institutions,  act- 
ing on  the  broad  basis  of  "promoting  U'^eful  knowledge" 
has  dune  and  is  stdl  doing  a  laudable  share  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  great  design,  in  which  is  included  ev- 
ery blanch  of  natural  history.  The  New  York  Lyceum, 
established  with  similar  views  to  the  Academv,  is  not 
behind  the  latter  in  the  talents  and  industry  of  its  mem- 
bers, nor  perhaps  in  the  degiee  of  its  success.  Us 
"Annals"  published  on  the  same  plan  with  the  Acade- 
niy's  Journal,  are  indispensable  to  tlu-  student  of  Ameri- 
can Natural  History,  while  its  collections  are  already 
extensively  numerous  and  valuable. 

We  might  greatly  expatiate  on  this  pleasing  subject, 
so  fruitful  in  promise  to  the  cause  of  Science.  Suffice 
it,  in  conclusion,  to  observe,  that  I  here  is  reason  to  hope 
that  in  a  very  few  _\  ears,  every  large  town  in  ihe  United 
Slates,  will  have  a  well  organized  institution  for  dissem- 
inating the  knowledge  of  Natural  History.* 

We  were  presented  a  few  days  ago,  by  Mr.  John  L, 
Wright,  with  a  Pear  winch  weighed  1  lb.  11  oz. 

Columbia  Spy. 

Weihich,  the  MuilHiMer,  was  tried  &.  convicted,  dur- 
iiig  the  last  wet  k,  before  Jiidije  W  ilkins,  upon   two  in- 
dictmenis,  and  was  in  the  one  case   sentenced   to  ele- 
en  years,  and  in  the  other  case  to  ten  vears'  confine- 
ment in  ihe  Western  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania. 
Pittsburg   Gaz. 

THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

A  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Perns\  \\  ania,  «  ill  be  held  on  Monday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 1st,  at  7  o'clock,  at  the  Soclei%'s  Chamber  in  the 
Philosophical  Hall,  over  the  Aihensum. 

J.  K.  TYSON,  Sec'y. 


•  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  Acade- 
my ot  Natural  Sciences  for  the  vear  ;830.  President, 
V>  ilhain  Maclure.  Vice  Presidents.  Z.  Collins,  George 
Old.  '  orrespondiiig  Sec'y,  RvubcnWAmes.  Hecuidin^ 
Sec'y.  T.  M'Euen,  M.  D.  Librarian,  Charles  Pickering, 
M.  D.  Treasurer,  George  W.  Carpenter.  Curators 
J.  P  Wetherill,  G.  Hays,  M.D.  T.R.  Peale,  TMcEucr 
M.  O. 
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The  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  William  Penn,  was 
celebrated  on  Monday  the  25  h  of  October,  at  the 
Mansion  House,  by  the  Fenn  Society,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  invited  and  other  guests.  Among-  the  strangers 
present,  were  Albert  Galljtin,  Mr.  Livingston  of  Louisi- 
ana,! Mr.  Bany  of  Kentucky,  the  Post  Master  General, 
and  Mr.  Bowne,  the  Mayor  of  New  York.  Tlicy  were 
severally  toasted^and  delivered  apposite  speeches  in 
reply.  Several  letters,  accompanied  by  toasts,  had 
been  received  from  gentlemen  residing  at  a  distance, 
who  had  been  invited  and  were  unable  to  attend.  The 
English  fashion  was  adopted  of  prefacing  their  perusal 
by  observations  growing  out  of  the  character  of  the 
writer,  or  the  sentiments  expressed- in  his  epistle.  The 
speeches  of  course  were  as  numerous  as  the  letters  read, 
but  generally  somewhat  longer.  Among  these  the 
sentiments  delivered  by  Mr.  Sergeant  upon  tl)e  char, 
acter  of  Chief  Justice  Marsl.all,  who  had  been  solicited 
to  join  the  celebration,  are  said  to  have  been  eminentlv 
happy  and  impressive.  He  described  in  very  appro- 
priate and  expresiiive  language  the  character  of  his  gi- 
gantic mind, despising  the  tinsel  of  rhetorical  embellish- 
ments,  and  only  intent  upon  grasping  the  mighty  sub. 
jecls  presented  for  his  consideration.  He  said  that  his 
thoughts  seemed  to  be  breathed  from  a  source  altogeth- 
er above  the  residence  or  contagion  of  passion;  and  that 
his  decisions  had  the  weight  of  oracnlar  authority,  the 
wisdom  of  an  cthei-ial  essence.  As  the  proceedings  of 
the  dinner  will  probably  be  reported  at  length,  we 
shall  not  further  anticipate  the  pleasure  which  our 
readers  mustderive  from  thisshort  but  pertinent  speech. 
The  policy  and  dispositions  of  the  founder,  his  wonder- 
ful foresight  and  disintei-esled  love  of  the  natural  rights 
of  man,  were  ably  and  cogently  unfolded  by  Mr.  Uu- 
ponceau.  He  ascribed  the  high  character  for  industry 
and  economy  which  the  early  colonists  acquired  and 
transmitted  to  their  descendants,  to  the  laws  of  the  Pro- 
prietary prohibiting  the  frivolities  of  stage  plays,  revels, 
&c,,  and  alluded  in  an  affecting  manner  to  his  great  at- 
tachment for  Philadelphia.  Peon's  ardent  and  beauti- 
ful invocation  to  Phihidelphia  written  in  1664,  on  board 
the  vessel  in  which  he  was  to  sail  for  England,  Mr.  Du- 
ponceau  said  had  more  than  once  melted  him  to  tears. 

The  letters  transferred  into  this  week's  Register  from 
the  Journal  of  Law,  from  Roberts  Vaux,  Esq.  and  Dr. 
Franklin  Cache,  referring  to  the  operation  of  the  New 
Penitentiary  upon  its  unfortunate  inmates,  are  entitled 
to  all  the  consideration  and  respect  which  belong  to 
their  personal  weight  of  character  and  the  intrinsic  val- 
ue of  their  opinions.  After  so  many  forebodings  about 
the  inevitable  effects  of  sohtude  upon  the  minds  and 
health  of  the  prisonei-s,  it  must  be  gratefnl  to  the 
feelings  of  the  friends  of  the  system,  that  time  is  silently 
overthrowing  the  fallacies  so  loudly  uttered  against  it. 
The  experience  of  a  year  has  proved  that  the  mental 
power  remains  unaffected  by  privacy,  and  that  the 
health  of  the  convicts  so  far  from  being  injured,  is  ac 


tually  better  in  their  comfortable  cells  than  when  expo- 
sed to  the  bad  atmosphere,  the  excitement  and  shame 
of  prison  association.  Dr.  Bache  in  describlm;  the  re- 
sults of  his  observations,  did  not  of  course  deem  it  with- 
in the  sphere  of  his  professional  survey  to  decide  upon 
the  probability  of  the  systems  producing  the  end 
which,  it  is  expected,  it  will  ultimately  achieve.  We 
mean  the  moral  reformation  of  the  convicts.  In  pris- 
ons where  there  is  joint  labour,  this  is   impossible. 

For  if  communion  with  vice  and  intercourse  with 
profligacy  should  not  obstruct  amendment,  the  shame 
of  being  known,  the  consciousness  of  notorious  infamy, 
would  prevent  the  effort  to  establish  a  character  for  in- 
tegrity upon  return  to  the  commerce  oflife.  But  here 
no  evil  counsellor  is  permitted  to  approach,  and  upon 
enlargement  the  convict  has  the  power  to  reduce  to 
practice  all  the  virtuous  resolutions  he  may  have  form- 
ed  in  his  solitude  without  the  fear  of  molestation  from  a 
prison  acquaintance.  The  great  beauty  ofthe  system 
is  that  no  culprit  has  any  knowledge  ofthe  person  or 
name  of  his  fellow  prisoners.  Where  then  are  the 
horrors  so  feelingly  depicted  of  this  system,if  the  health 
and  mind  ofthe  criminal  are  not  impaired;  and  what  are 
the  obstacles  to  his  moral  improvement!' 

The  appearance  of  these  lettei-s  is  calculated  to  do 
much  good.  After  the  currency  which  has  been  given 
to  the  opinions  of  La  Fayette  and  the  theories  of  Roscoe, 
not  forgetting  the  doctrines  of  the  Boston  .society  and 
the  friends  of  Auburn,  it  was  desirable  tl  at  we  should 
have  the  light  of  experience  to  counteract  the  impres- 
sions made.  It  was  desirable  that  the  mind  of  the  state 
sliould  be  set  at  rest  on  the  subject  of  a  Penitentiary  de- 
liberately adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Prison  So- 
ciety, whose  long  and  unwearied  attention  to  prison 
discipline  had  enabled  them  to  perceive  its  advantages 
and  superiority.  With  that  society  the  scheme  origi- 
nated; and  we  firmly  believe  that  high  renown  both  to 
them  and  the  state,  as  well  as  great  moral  benefits  to 
her  citizens,  will  result  from  its  adoption.  Mr.  Vaux 
having  identified  himself  with  the  plan  by  his  personaF 
labours  to  promote.it  and  his  able  and  eloquent  defences 
to  rescue  it  from  popular  prejudice,  must  have  largely 
participated  in  the  common  solicitude  about  its  opera- 
tion, and  now  must  experience  a  livelier  pleasure  in  ob- 
serving the  verification  of  his  and  their  predictions. 

We  copy  from  the  Enquirer  of  this  city,  the  Present- 
ment ofthe  Grand  Jui-y  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States,  upon  the  necessity  of  a  gaol  under  the 
authority  of  Congress.  It  represents  the  absence  of 
prisons  for  convicts  under  the  laws  of  the  general  go- 
verment,  in  consequence  of  the  defective  phraseology 
of  the  act  of  Congress  under  which  our  legislature  has 
permitted  their  confinement  in  the  state  prison.  The 
evil  should  be  promptly  remedied. 

Wyomingvalley  is  destined  to  no  common  fame.— 
Poetry  had  long  ago  made  it  an  elysium,  and  now  fic- 
tion has  combined  to  add  to  the  wonders  of  its  eventftil 
story!  Its  history  during  the  year  \7T6  interweaving 
the  exploits  ofthe  notorious  Brandt,  is  the  foundation 
ofaromance,  lately  published,  of  two  hundred  pages^,, 
called  'The  Betrothed  of  Wyoming.' 
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NEW  YORK, 

In  connexion  with  the  great  Coal  Beds  of  Pennsylvania.'' 

From    the    Transactions  of  the   Albany  Institute;    by 

Amos  Eaton,   Corresponding  Member. 

lUud,  Mai-eli  11,1830. 

There  are  four  distinct  coal  formations  in  the  United 
States.  First — The  genuine  Anthracite  or  glance  coal 
found  in  tlie  transiliun  arg-illite,  as  at  Worcester,  (Mass.) 
Newport,  (U.  I.)  also  in  small  quantities  in  the  north 
and  south  range  ofargillite  along  the  bed  and  banks 
of  the  river  Hudson.  Second — Coal  destitute  of  bitu- 
men, usually  called  antliracite;  but  differing  greatly  in 
its  character  from  the  anthracite  found  in  argillite. — It 
may  be  called  anasphaltic  coal.  This  is  embraced  in  a 
slate  rock,  being  the  lowest  of  the  lower  secondary 
series  of  rocks.  Tliis  coal  formation  is  equivalent  to 
the  greatest  coal  measures  of  Europe.  But  there  is  al- 
ways bitumen  in  a  greater  or  less  proportion, f  though 
the  proportion  is  often  exceedingly  small.  The  prin- 
cipal American  localities  of  this  coal  hitherto  discovered 
are  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania;  as  at  Carbondale,  Le- 
high, Lackawaxen,  Wilkesbarrc,  &c.  Third — The 
proper  bituminous  coal;  as  at  Tioga,  Lycoming,  h.c. — 
This  coal  is  embraced  in  a  slate  rock,  which  is  the  low- 
est of  the  series  of  upper  secondary  rocks.  The  fourth 
formation  has  not  been  found  in  the  stale  of  New  York. 
I  refer  to  the  lignite  coal,  which  is  found  in  a  very  ex- 
tensive stratum  in  the  stati  of  New  Jersey  along  the 
south  shore  of  the  bay  of  Amboy. 

The  argillite  that  contains  the  anthracite  coal  is 
made  up  of  tables  or  lamina  very  highly  inclined, 
whose  edges  may  always  be  seen  at  the  upper  surface 
of  the  stratum;  and  the  stratum  may  be  inspected  from 
Canada  to  Orange  county  ia  the  state  of  New  York  — 
The  beds  of  anthracite  are  always  interposed  between 
tliese  inclined  tables;  consequently  when  anthracite  is 
present  in  this  rock  it  may  be  seen  at  its  upper  surface. 
Such  is  the  situation  of  the  beds  of  anthracite  in  Wor- 
cester and  Newport.  As  all  the  beds  of  this  mineral  in 
the  argillite  of  the  state  of  New  York  are  exceedingly 
thin  (none  of  those  hitherto  discovered  exceeding  one 
inch  in  thickness)  we  have  no  good  reason  to  hope  for 
the  discovery  of  extensive  beds  in  that  formation. 

The  prospect  of  discovering  bituminous  coal  of  the 
third  coal  formation  within  the  state  of  New  York  is 
equally  doubtful,  for  the  following  reasons.  Mr.  C. 
Van  Rensselaer  and  myself  have  traced  the  slate  rock 
vhicb  emWracesthe  bituminous  coal  of  Tioga  to  Seneca 
and  Cayuga  lakes,  also  down  those  lakes  to  their  out- 
lets.    1  have  traced  the  same  to  Lake  Erie  and  contin- 


•It  was  accompanied  with  a  demonstrative  lecture, 
giren  at  the  request  of  several  members  of  the  New 
York  Legislature,  while  the  bill  for  boring  for  coal  was 
pending. 

^l  have  repeatedly,  distilled  different  varieties  of 
this  coal,  without  obtaining  any  bitumen,  although, 
with  the  exception  of  the  dry  coal  of  R-  Island,  I  always 
obtained  abundance  of  carburetted  gas;  and  the  R.  Is- 
land coal  affardithis  gas,  if  previously  moistensd. — Ed. 
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ed  my  examinations  more  than  twenty  miles  along  its 
southern  shore.  The  same  bituminous  shale  embra- 
cing the  various  bituminous  coal  which  is  found  in  vast 
beds  in  Tioga  and  Lycoming  are  found  in  the  same 
continuous  rock  along  the  shores  of  the  aforesaid  lakes. 
The  thickest  of  tliese  beds  hitherto  discovered  in  the 
state  of  New  York  do  not  exceed  two  inches.  This 
carboniferous  rock  may  be  inspected  to  its  very  base, 
and  is  there  seen  reposing  upon  a  stratum  of  limestone, 
which  the  English  call  uppercarbonlferous  limestone.for 
the  distance  of  at  least  two  hundred  njiles;  reckoning 
both  banks  of  Cajuga  and  Seneca  and  the  south  bank  of 
Erie.  The  layers  of  this  rock  are  always  horizontal  or 
nearly  so,  and  the  great  beds  of  Pennsylvania  as  well  as 
the  thin  teds  of  the  state  of  New  York  are  interposed 
between  these  horizontal  layers.*  Consequently  if  any 
thick  beds  of  coal  were  present  along  the  shore  of 
these  lakes  they  would  present  themselves  to  the  eye 
of  the  most  careless  observer.  As  the  banks  of  the 
Seneca  hike  together  with  the  walls  of  the  continued  ra- 
vine from  the  head  of  the  lake  towards  Pennsylvania 
present  a  profile  section  of  this  rock  almost  across  the 
state,  we  can  desire  no  better  evidence  of  its  character 
n  regard  to  coal.  And  the  two  hundred  miles  of  pro- 
file view  presented  by  the  almost  perpendicular  banks 
oflhtse  three  lakes,  afford  evidence  of  the  quantity  of 
coal  embraced  in  this  formation  equal  to  the  line  of 
borings  or  any  artificial  excavations  of  the  same  extent 
to  the  depth  ol  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet.  Deep- 
er borings  or  other  excavations  would  be  of  no  use, 
because  we  now  inspect  the  carboniferous  slate  rock  to 
its  base. 

From  the  preceding  statement  of  facts  it  appears 
that  all  our  hopes  of  discovering  valuable  coal  beds  in 
the  state  of  New  York  are  necessarily  limited  to  the 
second  coal  formation  in  which  the  coal  beds  of  Penn- 
sylvania, destitute  of  bitumen,  are  embraced.  It  was 
stated  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  paper  that  the  coal 
beds  of  Carbondale,  Stc.  were  embraced  in  a  slate  rock, 
which  is  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  lower  secondary  se- 
riesof  rocks.  Although  I  have  traced  this  rock  from 
the  Pennsylvania  coal  beds  along  the  foot  of  Catskill 
mountains,  the  Heldebergh  mountains,  and  by  the  way 
of  Utica  to  Big  Salmon  river  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  ob- 
served It,  in  passing  laterally  under  the  rock  which  con- 
tains  all  the  salt  spring?,  of  the  west;  yet  the  importance 
of  this  part  of  my  subject  demands  a  more  detailed  de- 
scription. The  lime  rock  which  extends  along  the  foot 
of  the  Catskill  mountains  isthe  lower  carboniferous  lime 
rock  of  European  geologists.  It  underlays  the  slate 
rock  which  embraces  the  Pennsylvania  coal  beds  last 
mentioned.  It  supports  the  same  slate  rock  from  the 
south  part  of  Pennsylvania  to  Sackett's  Harbor  on  Lake 
Ontario.  It  forms  a  kind  of  Gothic  arch  around  the 
southern  extremities  of  two  primitive  spurs  fram  M'- 
Comb's  mountains,  one  called  Root's  Nose  and  the  oth- 
er Little  Falls  Hill.  With  these  two  exceptions  it 
forma  a  pretty  imiforBi  curve  from   near  Harrlsburgh  in 


•Reference  to  the  papers  in  the  present  Volume  on 
the  anthracite  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Lehigh,  will 
show  that  the  strata  are  more  or  less  inclined  and  some- 
times at  a  high  angle;  although  occasionally  they  are 
nearly  horizontal, 
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Pennsylvania  to  Sackett's  Harbor  on  Lake  Ontario. — 
Throughout  its  whole  extent  tlie  same  continuous  slate 
rock  which  embraces  the  Pennsylvania  coal  beds  repo- 
ses immeiliately  on  its  upper  surface.  Tliis  is  the  slate 
rock  which  Farey  calls  limestone  sliale,  because  it  is 
always  sl.ity  and  always  reposes  on  limestone.  This 
is  the  slate  rock  wliich  embraces  all  the  great  coal  mea- 
sures of  Europe.  I  have  denominated  this  rock  second 
graywacke  sl.te. 

This  slate  rock  may  be  seen  p.issing  laterally  under 
a  conglomerate  rock,  ca'led  millstone  grit  or  rubble 
stone,  fiom  near  Little  Falls  to  Lake  Oiilarioj  a  dis- 
tance ofeighty  miles.  The  conglomerate  rock  under- 
lays the  saliferous  rock  which  forms  the  floor  of  all  the 
salt  springs  of  the  state.  That  this  slate  is  co-extensive 
with  the  saliferous  rock  cannot  be  doubted;  for  to  doubt 
would  be  to  overturn  every  principle  of  the  science 
founded  on  analogy. 

It  now  remains  to  present  a  summary  view  of  the 
evidences  for  and  against  the  prospect  of  finding  coal 
in  large  beds  beneath  the  saliferous  rock. 

First — The  same  variety  of  coal  which  is  found  at 
Carbondale,  and  other  coal  beds  in  that  range,  is  found 
in  the  same  continuous  rock  along  the  foot  of  the  Cais- 
kill  mountains,  and  in  numerous  other  localities;  but  the 
beds  are  subjected  to  the  same  diminution  in  thickness 
as  mentioned  in  tracing  the  bituminous  coal  formation 
along  the  lianks  of  the  western  likes:  so  fai' this  forma- 
tion presents  the  same  forbidding  features.  But  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  saliferous  rock  does  not  as- 
sume its  peculiar  chaiacters,  such  a<  its  marly  slate  al- 
ternations, blue  and  grey  spots,  and  other  variegated 
lines,  &.C.  further  east  than  the  town  of  Vernon,  about 
twenty  miles  west  of  Utica.  Here  too  the  salt  springs 
commence,  and  continue  in  uninterrupted  series  to  the 
Niagara  rr\cr.  'I'his  same  saliferous  rock  forms  the  roof 
of  most  of  the  great  coal  measiu'es  of  Europe,  where  it 
is  the  floor  of  tile  salt  mines  and  springs.  Conglomer- 
ate rocks,  such  as  that  which  underlays  the  saliferous 
rock  in  this  state,  generally  accompany  the  slate  rock 
which  embraces  the  coal. 

One  of  the  strongest  indications  of  the  presence  of 
coal  beneath  the  saliferous  rock,  remains  to  be  mention- 
ed. It  is  the  production  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas, 
which  issues  from  beneath  the  saliferous  rock  in  various 
parts  of  that  district.  The  most  easterly  point  where 
this  gas  has  been  observed,  is  near  the  most  easterly 
salt  spring  which  issues  from  this  rock.  The  spiing  is 
near  Vernon  center,  and  the  place  whence  the  gas  is- 
sues, is  one  mile  west  of  Vernon  village.  The  same 
gas  issues  from  bentalh  the  same  rock,  at  a  place  called 
Gasport,  six  miles  east  of  Lockport,  in  the  bed  of  the 
canal,  also  near  the  village  of  Canandaigua,  and  near 
Cayuga  lake.  Several  other  ])laces  hd\e  been  mention- 
ed, but  these  have  been  carefully  examined  and  minute- 
ly described.  The  production  of  a  similar  gas  is  con- 
sidered by  all  geulngistsas  referable  to  no  other  origin 
but  that  of  fossil  coal.  If  we  are  to  reason  from  analo- 
gy, we  may  be  justified  in  venturing  an  opinion,  that 
borings  for  coal  made  near  the  places  where  this  gas  is- 
sues from  beneath  the  saliferous  rock,  might  be  attend- 
ed with  success.  And  it  may  be  added,  tlat  if  coal 
should  be  found  beneath  the  sa'iferous  rock,  it  would 
probably  be  of  the  bituminous  kind,  notwithstanding 
the  same  slate  rock  embraces  coal  destitute  of  bitumen 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania;  for  the  European  slate 
rock,  which  is  equivalent  to  this,  always  contains  bitu- 
minous coal,  wheu  similarly  situated. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  a  few  remarks  upon  the  pro- 
bable depths  to  which  borings  must  be  extended,  if 
search  is  to  be  m;ide  for  coal  by  that  method.  The 
only  data  from  which  we  can  deduce  probable  conclu- 
sions, are,  the  thickness  of  the  strata  to  be  perforated 
at  their  bassetting  edges.  As  all  the  borings  would  of 
course  be  commenced  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  sali- 
ferous rock,  the  thickness  of  that  rock,  of  the  millstone 
grit,  and  of  the  carboniferous  slate,  would  be  the  mea- 


sure of  the  depth  to  which  the  perforations  must  ex- 
tend. The  thickness  of  these  rocks  at  ,thei,r  tj^ssetting 
edges,  belween  Little  Falls  and  Lake  Ontario,  is  as 
follows: — The  thickness  of  the  saliferous  rock  averages 
about  ninety  five  feet— that  of  the  millstone  grit  about 
forty  feet — that  of  the  carboniferous  slate  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet^making  in  the  whole  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  five  feet.  But  the  saliferous  rock  in- 
creases in  thicjjness  throughout  its  whole  extent,  from 
its  basseting  edge  near  Little  Falls  to  the  Niagara  river. 
The  surface  of  this  rock  at  Gasport  is  two  hundred  and 
seventy  four  feet  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  waters 
of  Lake  Ontario.  Here  it  disappears  beneath  the  waters 
of  that  lake;  and  from  a  consicleralion  of  its  uniform  dip, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  observed,  its  under  surface  must  be 
at  the  depth  of  at  least  (me  himdred  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  lake.  'I'hen  allowing  forty  feet  for  the 
thickness  of  the  millstone  grit,  the  upper  surface  ofthe 
carbonlfei'ous  slate  will  be  lour  hundi'ed  and  fourteen 
feet  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  saliferous  rock  at 
Gasport.  If  we  add  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  for  the 
thickness  ofthe  carboniferous  slate  rock,  the  depth  of 
the  boring  will  be  five  hundred  and  sixty  four  feet. — 
It  may  be  stated  in  round  numbers,  that  a  satisfactory 
examination,  to  be  made  by  boring,  will  require,that 
these  rocks  be  perforated  to  the  depth  of  six  hundred 
feet.  By  the  same  mode  of  calculation,  it  appears,  that 
if  a  similar  examination  be  made  at  the  easternmost  lo- 
cality of  native  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  which  is  near 
Vernon  village,  the  perforation  must  extend  to  the 
deptii  of  about  two  hu"ndrcd  and  fifty  feet.  All  the  in- 
termediate perforaiions  will  require  to  be  in  proportion 
to  their  distances  from  the-^e  Ivvo  extremes,  which  are 
about  two  hundred  miles  distant  from  each  other.  In 
Europe,  shafts  are  frequently  sunk  to  the  depth  of 
fcomfour  hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  for  raising  coal 
from  a  fuimation  equivalent  to  this. 

There  is  one  locality  of  native  carburetted  hydrogen 
gas,  which  requires  particular  consideration.  It  is  in 
the  villag-e  of  I'redonia,  county  of  Chautauque.  Here 
the  gas  issuesfrom  the  uppersurface  of  the  slate  rock, 
which  embraces  the  bituminous  coal  of  Tioga;  being 
the  third  cual  formation.  It  is  about  eighty  teet  high- 
er than  the  surface  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie;  one 
hundred  and  foriy  feet  liigher  than  the  saliferous  rock 
at  Gasport  If  the  bituminous  coal  beds  of  Tioga  ex- 
tend to  this  place  in  considerable  thickness,  the  g.as 
may  issue  from  them.  Such  beds  might  be  perforated 
by  boring  to  about  one  hundred  feet.  But  if  the  gas 
issues  fj-om  the  carboniferous  slate  beneath  the  salifer- 
ous rock,  the  borings  must  extend  to  the  depth  of  at 
least  seven  hundred  feet. 

1  confess  that  these  conclusions  amount  to  nothing' 
more  than  probable  hypothesis.  I  consider  ihe  risk  of 
loss  too  great  to  be  hazarded  by  anyone  individual,  and 
that  it  is  a  proper  subject  for  legislative  aid.  And  it 
may  be  stated,  that  if  coal  is  not  found  beneath  the  sali- 
ferous rock,  which  is  more  than  two  hundred  miles  in 
extent,  it  will  be  truly  a  geological  curiosity  which  has 
no  parallel  on  the  eastern  continent.  But  we  find  many 
deviations  in  America  from  the  geological  maxims  which 
seem  to  be  establishetl  in  Europe. — Si/liman'sJour. 
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BEUrORD  .SPRINGS  IN  PENNSIXV^NI^. 

By  Br.  H.  Hayden. 

From  Pvofesior  Silllmau'i  Journal. 

Dear  Sir — Having  an  occasion  to  visit  Bedford 
Springs  (in  Penn.  during  the  month  of  August,  1829, 
and  having  observed  some  peculiarities  in  the  geology 
of  that  district  of  country,  not  hitherto  described  (to 
my  knowledge,)  1  am  induced  to  offer  a  few  rennarks  on 
the  sulject,  wliich,  if  they  appear  to  possess  any  inte- 
rest,  you  arc  at  liberty  to  use  as  you  may  think  proper. 

The  borough  of  Bedford   is  a  growing  and  bealtliy 
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place,  tlie  population  of  which  may  be  estimated  at  a- 
bout  fifteen  hundied.  It  is  the  seat  cf  justice  for  I!e<l- 
ford  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  is  situat.-d  a  few  miles 
east  of  the  principal  elevation  iif  the  Allegheny  Mimn- 
tains,  on  the  great  western  turnpike,  wliich  pas~es 
from  Philadelplila  to  Pitlsburg.  In  upprnachinff  Hcd- 
ford  from  the  east,  we  pass,  on  the  m:irffin  of  ihe  Juni- 
atta,  through  a  deep  giirge  which  divides  a  bold  and 
extensive  ridg-e  called  Uerniing's  Mountain,  a  subordi- 
nate member  of  the  Allegheny,  anil  runs  nearly  parallel 
with  it.  This  mountain  appears,  at  least  in  thai  ret;ion, 
to  be  composed  oi  a  sandstone,  or  what  some  perhaps 
would  denominate  millstone  grit. 

On  tiie  went  side  of  the  valley  on  which  Bedford 
lies,  another  bold  and  extensive  riilg;e,  likewiseja  branch 
of  the  Alleghany,  runs  parallel  with  Derming's,  and  is 
called  VVdls  Mouniain.  Not  having  had  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  this  range  of  Mountains,  1  can  say  nothnig  of 


which  I  am  not  familiar,  I  shall  not  now  attempt  to  give 
them  names  or  places,  except  that  I  consider  them  a» 
belonging  as  before,  to  the  lower  order  of  organized 
substances.  South  of  this  stratum,  there  are  exposed 
to  view,  nine  d  flerent  strata,  in  wliich  there  are  no  ap- 
pearance of  org  inic  remains. 

At  the  distance  of  about  one  hundred  yards  south  of 
this  section  of  rocks  o""  from  the  principal  spring  which 
is  very  near  it,  we  observe,  althougii  not  in  place,  the 
tiist  appearance  of  sandstone,  which  lies  oter  the  lime- 
stone. At  the  distance,  however,  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  south  of  the  spring  and  at  Ihe  foot  of  the 
hill,  an  excavation  was  made  some  years  since  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  materials  for  budding  the  walls  of  a 
distillery,  which  is  still  standing  by  the  side  of  a  road 
running  at  rhe  fnot  of,  and  over  the  southern  slope  of 
Consiilution  Hill  to  the  neighljoring  district.  The 
walls  of  this  budding  are  made  of  solt  pulverulent  sand- 
its  geological  structure.       The    whole  region  however,     stone,  containing   impressions  of  a  variety   of  shells,   as 


may  I  believe,  be  considered  as  secondary. 

At  tlie  distance  of  one  mile  south  of  the  town  of  Bed- 
ford we  pass  between  two  round  hills  of  about  one  and 
a  half  miles  in  length,  at  their  base,  and  of  an  elevation 
of  about  four  or  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  Between 
them  lies  a  valley,  through  which  runs  a  copious  stream 
called  "Shover's  creek"  and  which  discharges  itself  in- 
to the  Ravs-town  branch  of  the  .luniatta  river  at  the 
distance  of  one  mile  east  of  Bedford. 

The  hill  on  the  east  side  of  Shover's  creek,  (and  val- 
ley) is  called  Constitution  hill,  and  at  its  base  arise,  with- 
in a  short  distance,  the  following  medicinal  and  other 
fountains,  viz.  Anderson's,  or  the  principal  meiiicinal 
spring;  Fletcher's  or  upper  spring;  the  limestone  spring; 
the  sweet  springs;  the  sulpdnr  sjiririg,  and  the  cliaiy- 
beate  spring.  But  for  these  springs,  little  would  have 
been  known  respecting  tlie  geological  structure  of  this 
mountain  or  hdl,  as  the  rncks  scarcely  appear  at  any 
point  that  is  easy  of  access,  tiie  h.ll  being  very  precipi- 
tous, particularly  on  die  west  side.  The  principal 
spring,  however,  issue-',  in  a  copious  and  perpttual 
stream  immediately  out  of  the  rocks  at  the  base,  or  at 
the  height  of  about  twenty  or  twen'y  five  feet  above 
Shover's  creek,  and  within  nearly  the  same  distance  of 
its  margin.  In  order  that  the  springs  might  be  made  j 
easy  of  access  and  for  the  c<mvenienee  of  the  luimerous 
and  highly  resp-ctable  visitors  thai  ammally  frequent 
this  delightful  place,  ihis  fountain  of  health,  it  became  I 
necessary  to  excavate  the  base  of  Ihe  tiill,  for  the  dis-  ( 
tance  of  one  liunlred  yards  in  length,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  an  agreeable  promenade,  at,  and  near  the 
springs,  and  moi-eover  for  the  puipo-e  of  erecting  bath- 
ing houses  and  other  buildings  wliich  stand  immediate- 
ly on  the  margin  of  the  creek.  In  tiie  prosecution  of 
this  work,  a  section  of  the  rucks,  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  about  ten  feet  in  height  a- 
bove  the  w  alk  was  laid  open  to  view  This,  and  all  the 
northern  part  of  the  hill  appears  to  be  composed  of 
lime  stone  lying  in  strata,  from  two  inches  to  two  and 
three  feet  thick,  having  a  lip  of  forty  or  fifty  five  de- 
grees 10  Ihe  souih  west.  At  or  near  ihe  northern  part 
of  the  excavation,  there  is  a  vein  or  stratum  running 
into  the  hdl,  in  which  are  presented  several  varieties  of 
organic  remains,  (such  are  tlie  specimens  marked  A, 
which  I  sent  to  you)  and  which  as  thev  he  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  and,  consequently,  the  lowest  in  the  order 
of  position,  may  be  considered  as  amongst  the  inferior 
orders  of  organic  remains;  at  least  as  they  are  here  ar- 
ranged. 

At  the  distance  of  twenty  or  twenty  five  yards  south, 
in  the  same  section,  and  immediately  opposite  the 
south  end  of  the  building  erected  for  baths,  a  second 
vein  or  stratum  running  into  the  h   ' 


Ihe  producti,  lerebratulae,  a  species  of  Peclen,  &c.' 
These  are  the  third  deposits  of  organic  remains  that 
appear,  at  least,  in  the  order  of  position.  At  a  little 
distance  south  of  the  distillery,  in  the  road  and  upon 
llie  surrounding  surface,  stnd  slill  in  the  sanditone  form- 
ation, we  find  abundance  of  the  specimens  marked  C, 
and  of  various  sizes  from  that  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  to 
that  of  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

From  Ihe  .ibcve  it  must  appear  cbvlous,  that  the  spe- 
cimens marked  A,  (and  which  were  obtained  from  a 
stratum  of  limestone  at  the  very  base  or  foot  of  the  hill, 
and  consequently  the  lowest  in  the  series  of  deposition,) 
were  of  an  order  very  inferior  in  the  scale  of  organized 
bodies,  to  those  of  C.  and  I);  and,  consequently,  as  we 
ascend  in  tiie  order  of  formation  ued  position,  ihe  fossils 
present- not  only  a  greater  variety,  but  become  more 
and  more  complex  and  perfect  in  their  striicliire  and  or- 
ganize tion.  Few  localities  present  a  more  interesting 
subject  for  observation  and  contejnplation  than  Consti- 
tution Hill,  and  it  is  principally  on  this  account  thai  I 
have  considered  it  worthy  of  this  notice.  No  one,  on 
viewing  the  structure  of  this  Mountain  or  hill,  and  duly 
weighing  the  various  phenomena  will  doubt  that  these 


*  I  must  beg  leave  in  this  pl.ice,  to  cdl  your  attention 
to  a  fact  mentioned  in  the  "Geological  F.ssays,"  page 
50,  respecting  a  deposit  of  boulders,  &c.  of  various  siz- 
es lying  in  the  city  of  Washington,  a  little  north  of  tlie 
then  United  States  Branch  Bank.  It  is  as  follows. 
"Amonest  these  I  discovered  in  February,  (1820,)  ladl- 
ed masses  of  amygdaloid,  and  i.f  hornblende  porpliyry, 
containing  epidule,  both  peculiar  to  the  Blue  Ridge  or 
South  Mountains,  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
which  cannot  be  found  in  any  place,  perhaps,  wiihin 
sixty  miles  of  Washington  city.  Moreover  among  these 
rocks  were  some  of  a  granular  quartz,  that  would  weigh, 
probably,  from  two  to  five  hundred  pounds,  containing 
]3erfect  impressions  of  shells  resembling  the  terebralu- 
lile;  this  kind  of  rock,  with  like  impressions,  is  not  I 
am  credibly  inf  irmed,  to  be  found  in  place  in  a  north- 
ern direction,  short  of  Herkimer  county.  State  of  New- 
York,  or  far  beyond  the  Noitli  -Mountains  in  Pennsyl- 
vania." 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  add 
some  con\  ciions  to  the  above  statement,  and  to  inform 
you  that  the  ridges  I  am  describing  abound  with  the 
same  kind  of  roeks,  and  in  which  are  the  same  kind  of 
impressions  of  organic  remains.  And,  moreover,  that 
these  ridges  continue  their  course  south  w  esterly  to  the 
Potomac  Uiver,  down  the  course  of  which  these  bould- 


ers may  h.ave  been  carried  together  with  the  amygda- 
and  of  about  six  |  loids,  &.c.  of  the  South  Mountains,  and  deposited,  as 
feet  thick,  is  exposed  to  view.  This  stratum,  unlike  I  mentioned,  in  the  diluvial  formation  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
those  which  lie  over  and  beneath,  is  the  felid  carbonate  ington.  Admitting  the  fact,  and  supposing  the  bould- 
of  lime,  and  is  filled  with  organic  remains  of  diHisrent  !  crs  to  have  been  taken  up  or  removed  from  the  margin 
kinds,  such  as  are  marked  K,  amongst  the  specimens  1  of  the  Potomac,  they  must  have  been  transported  more 
tent  you.     As   most  of  these  are   of  a  cliaracler  with  |  than  a  hundred  miles. 
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deposits  of  organized  substances  must  have  taken  place 
at  epoclis  far  distant  from  each  other,  and  moreover, 
that  the  time  required  for  their  production,  develop- 
ment and  perfection,  must  have  been  sufficient  for  the 
inception,  growth,  death  and  sepulture  of  those  various 
races.  Tliis  is  demonstrated  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  young-  of  various  kinds  of  shell  fish  are  produced, 
(e.specially  the  different  species  of  univalves,)  and  by 
the  diminutive  size  of  the  young  when  cast,  as  well  as 
as  by  the  fact  that  not  only  different  kinds  are  here  pre- 
sented to  view,  but  that  there  are  diflerent  sizes,  espe- 
cially of  the  univalves,  some  of  them  being  more  than 
twenty  times  longer  than  others,  and  having,  in  innume- 
rable cases,  reached  their  full  perlection. 

Having  given  a  superficial  sketch  of  Constitution 
Hill,  I  shall  in  the  next  place  attempt  a  similar  one  of 
Federal  Hllon  the  opposite,  or  west  side  of  the  valley. 
This  hill  is  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions  at  the  base 
as  Constitution  Hill,  but  not  of  so  great  an  elevation. 
Its  geological  structure  is  nearly  the  same,  except  that 
no  veins  of  organic  remains  are  perceivable.  The  south- 
ern slope  is  overlaid  with  sandstone,  like  the  one  on  the 
east  side  of  the  valley,  and  in  which  are  organic  re- 
mains, the  same  as  are  observable  at  the  distillery  be- 
fore mentioned.  But  I  could  find  none  of  the  speci- 
mens marked  D.  Organic  remains  are  however,  ob- 
servable in  the  limestone  by  tke  side  of  the  road,  on  the 
eastern  slope  and  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  springs.  At  this  distance 
stands  a  grist  mill,  on  the  Shover  Creek.  Immediately 
opposite  to  this  mill,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  road 
leading  to  Bedford,  the  hill  presents  a  vertical  mural 
precipice  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet,  and  composed 
like  the  hill  opposite,  of  stratified  limestone.  At  the 
height  of  about  tliirly  feet  below  the  summit  of  this  pre- 
cipice there  is  likewise  observable  a  vein  of  about  two 
feet  thick,  and  apparently  filled  with  organic  remains; 
but  it  being  difficult  of  access  without  danger  of  acci- 
dent, I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  examining  it.  I  how- 
ever gained  access  to  the  lower  part  of  the  vein  near 
where  it  was  covered  with  earth,  and  from  which  I  ob- 
tained two  or  three  specimens.  At  the  foot  of  this 
precipice,  and  by  the  road  side  may  be  found  many  in- 
teresting specimens  that  have  probably  rolled  down 
from  the  heights  above,  but  many  ol  which  have  been 
mutilated  or  broken  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the 
road.  The  rocks,  from  the  mill  to  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  above,  run  into  a  perfect  slaty  limestone. 

I  will  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  various  advan- 
tages which  recommend  this  as  an  agreeable  watering 
place. 

I  have  observed  that  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  south 
of  the  town  (or  borough)  of  Bedford,  we  enter  between 
two  elevated  hills.  The  road  leading  to  the  springs  has 
a  serpentine  course  on  llie  eastern  slope  of  Federal 
Hill  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Shover  Valley.  At  the 
distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Bedford,  we  arrive 
at  the  springs,  or  at  the  several  places  of  accommoda- 
tion provided  for  visitors.  These  are  situated  at  the 
base  of  Federal  Hill  and  consist,  in  the  first  place,  of  two 
buildings,  each  two  and  a  half  stories  high,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length. 

These  buildings,  although  ample  and  convenient, 
having  comfortable  rooms,  both  for  private  families  and 
for  individuals,  are  not  in  tlie  best  taste,  either  in  form 
er  location;  but  when  filled  with  good  society,  they  will 
please  even  the  valetudinnrian;  for  in  addition  to  the 
conveniences  already  mentioned,  the  north  building  has 
in  front,  upon  the  valley  and  Constitution  Hill,  two  spa- 
cious covered  balconies,  for  ladies,  and  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  building;  and  the  southern  building 
has  a  similar  covered  balcony  for  gentlemen;  there  is 
also  a  drawing  room,  of  about  twenty  by  twenty 
five  feet  square,  besides  a  ball  and  dining  room, 
nearly  one  hundrtd  feet  in  length,  where,  through  the 
liberality  of  the  incumbent,  Mr.  Blackwood,  every 
thing  whether  useful  or  agreeable,  is  provided. 


In  front  of  this  building,  in  the  valley  below,  and  en' 
closed  within  a  handsome  Chinese  railing,  there  is  ele- 
vated, upon  a  pedestal  of  rough  masonry,  a  female  fig- 
ure, representing  the  goddess  of  health.  From  the 
stock  passing  through  this  statue,  there  issues  a  foun- 
tain of  pure  water,  brought  across  the  valley  in  pipes 
from  the  main  spring,  and  which,  when  not  disturbed 
by  wind,  falls  into  a  bowl  held  in  the  hand  of  the  god- 
dess. '1  his  embellishment,  although  not  in  exact  pro- 
portions, adds  a  pleasing  and  not  uninteresting  object 
in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 

At  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  rods  south  of  the 
main  buildings,  there  has  been  erected,  but  very  inju- 
diciously, and  much  to  the  injury  of  the  prospect,  as  it 
is  situated  directly  across  the  valley,  a  two  story  frame 
building,  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length,  in- 
tended for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  From  the 
spacious  balconies,  however,  in  front  of  this  building, 
the  visitors  enjoy  an  interesting  prospect  to  the  north- 
The  principal  access  from  the  several  houses  of  ac- 
commodation to  the  springs,  which,  as  before,  issue 
from  the  foot  of  Constitution  Hill,  is  by  a  raised  way  or 
walk,  across  the  valley,  to  a  small  bridge,  erected  oter 
Shover  creek.  From  the  springs,  serpentine  or  rather 
zigzag  walks  are  cut  upon  the  western  slope  of  Consti- 
tution Hin,  to  its  summit,  which,  but  for  the  towering 
forest  trees,  would  afford,  in  all  directions,  a  most  inte- 
resting and  highly  romantic  view.  The  valley  between 
Federal  and  Constitution  Hills,  and  opposite  Ander- 
son's, or  the  principal  spring,  is  in  width  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards,  and  in  its  entire  length  almost 
a  perfect  level,  the  whole  of  which  is  beautifully  inter- 
spersed with  forest  trees  of  natural  growth,  such  as 
the  oak,  elm,  maple,  &c. 

In  fine,  the  bounteous  and  wonderful  supply  of  wa- 
ter which  flows  from  no  less  than  seven  highly  medici- 
nal and  other  springs,  all  within  the  radius  of  a  stone's 
throw;  the  beauty  of  the  valley  and  its  susceptibility  of 
the  highest  state  of  improvement;  the  lofty  adjoining 
hills;  and  the  extensive  and  beautifully  romantic  view 
from  their  summits  to  the  north  and  east,  present  a 
combination  of  attractions  hardly  surpassed  in  thisorin 
any  country.  Add  to  this  the  facility  of  obtaining  all 
the  dehcacies  and  comtorts  of  life,  including  wild  and 
tame  animals  and  vegetables  of  almost  every  kind  and 
quality,  and  more  than  all,  the  high  value  of  the  peren- 
nial and  other  medicinal  waters,  which  are  not  excelled 
in  certain  complaints  by  any  in  the  world;  all  these  cir- 
cumstances combine  to  recommend  Bedford  springs,  in 
Shover  Valley,  as  a  place  of  unrivalled  attractions.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  some  individual  or  compa- 
ny has  not,  as  yet,  been  engaged  in  rendering  it  what 
it  is  highly  susceptible  of  being,  the  most  inviting  re- 
sort or  public  watering  place  iu  the  United  States. 

P.  S.  Bedford  Mineral  Springs. — A  pamphlet,  by 
Dr.  William  Church,  containing  an  analysis  of  some  of 
these  spings,  (described  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Hayden,  page 
97of  the  present  number,)  was  received  as  the  last 
proof  was  in  the  press.  In  a  quart  of  water  of  Ander- 
son's or  the  principal  spring.  Dr.  Church  found  18J  cu- 
bic inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  or  Epsom  salts,  20.  grs. ;  Sul- 
phate of  lime,  3.75;  Muriate  of  soda,  2.50;  Muri;tte  of 
lime,  75  ;  Carbonate  ofiron,1.25;  Carbonate  of  lime,  2.; 
Loss,  75.;— Total,  31.00. 

Fletcher's,  or  the  U|)per  Spring,  gave  rather  more 
iron  and  common  salt,  less  magnesia,  and  about  the  same 
proportion  of  the  other  substances. — fiilliman'a  Jour. 


FinsT  Report  of  the    Boabd    of  Managebb  of  thb 

SOCIETT    for    the     ENCOURAGEMENT    OF 

FAITHFUL  DOMESTICS. 

Phihdelphin,  Oct.  20,  1830. 
This  Society  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  its 
officers,  on  the  26th  of  October,   1829;   but  its  opera- 
tions, owing  to  the  delay  in  procuring  an  office  in  aa 


1830.* 
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advantageeus  situation)  and  suitable  agents,  did  nut  com- 
mence until  about  the  10th  of  December.  Of  course, 
the  present  report  embraces  a  period  of  little  more  than 
ten  months. 

It  was  proposed  to  commence  with  two  hundred  sub- 
scribers. That  number,  small  as  it  is,  in  a  cily  where 
there  are  probably  27,000  housekeepers,  was  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  procure.  The  prejudice  that  generally 
accempanies,  and  too  often  defeats  novel  undertakings, 
however  salutary  was  strong  against  it.  Hy  many  it  was 
denounced  as  Utopian,  wild,  useless,  and  impracticable; 
others  objected  to  the  amount  of  the  subscription,  as  im- 
moderate, not  reflecting  that  the  injury  suffered  in  one 
week  by  an  unfaithful  domestic,  is  often  thrice  the 
amount  of  the  annual  subscription,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
comfort  and  satisfaction  derived  from  good  domestics, 
«nd  the  annoyance  resulting  from  bad  ones.*  In  conse- 
quence of  the  unfounded  prejudices  entertained  on  the 
subject,  it  was  full  five  months  from  the  day  of  the  town 
meeting  at  which  the  project  was  broached,  and  the 
resolutions  in  its  favour  adopted,  and  not  without  ex- 
traordinary exertions,  before  the  number  of  subscrib- 
ers [one  hundred  and  ninety-five,]  which  we  had  at  the 
time  of  organizing  the  Society,  were  procured. 

These  difficulties  would  have  led  to  tlie  abandon- 
ment of  the  attempt,  but  that  the  parties  engaged  in  it, 
were  encouraged  to  proceed  by  the  success  that  had 
attended  similar  establishments  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
New^York,  where  they  had  greatly  increased  the  com- 
forts, and  diminished  the  annoyances  of  housekeeping, 
and  improved  the  morals,  increased  the  respectability, 
and  elevated  the  characters  of  domestics — objects  of 
deep  importance,  the  success  of  whicli  amply  rewards 
all  the  efforts  made  for  their  attainment. 

Solicitude  for  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  rising 
generation,  entered  largely  into  the  inducements  for 
perseverance.  The  deportment  of  domestics  has  at  all 
times  a  considerable  influence  on  the  tempers  and  dis- 
positions of  the  children  of  tliose  with  whom  they  live; 
and  often  affects  them  through  tlie  whole  course  of  their 
lives,  and  decides  their  career  for  good  or  evil. — In  the 
best  regulated  families,  children  have  daily  intercourse 
with  the  domestics,  and,  plastic  as  their  minds  are,  they 
receive  impressions,  more  or  less  vivid,  according  to 
circumstances,  from  the  conduct  and  behaviour  of  this 
class.     In  families  immersed  in  business,  and  unable  to 


There  are  in  the  city  and  liberties,  it  is  supposed, 
about  160,000  Inhabitants.  Calculating  six  persons  to 
a  house,  tlie  general  average,  there  are  nearly  27,000 
houses: 

We  will  assume  9,000  houses  without  domestics — 

12,000  witli  a  single  domestic,  12,000 
3,000  with  two,  6,000 

2,000  with  three,  6,000 

1,000  with  four,  4,000 

Total  estimate  of  domestics  in  City  and 

Liberties,  28,000 

It  is  impossible  for  any  person  not  entirely  destitute 
of  humanity,  to  regard  the  moral  and  religious  condition 
ofsuch  a  number  of  human  beings  without  deep  interest; 
&  an  establishment,therefore,calculated.to  elevate  them 
in  their  own  estimation,  and  in  that  of  the  community, 
has  a  powerful  claim  on  the  support  of  the  humane  and 
benevolent,  independent  of  the  advantages  it  confers 
on  its  members. 

With  fespect  to  female  domestics,  a  consideration  of 
no  small  importance  demands  attention.  Many  of  them, 
who  are  very  valuable,  come  from  the  country;  with 
few  or  no  acquaintances,  and,  innocent  and  unsuspi- 
cious, are  liable  to  be  deceived  and  ruined  by  designing 
persons,  always  on  the  watch  to  take  advantage  of  in- 
nocent and  ignorant  strangers.  To  such  strangers,  this 
establishment  holds  out  an  invaluable  safeguard  against 
deception  and  fraud;  and,  it  is  believed,  will  secure 
many  from  destruction.  On  this  subject,  we  could  of- 
fer some  melancholy  facts,  but  presume  the  mere  allu- 
sion to  them  will  suffice  to  Impress  the  public  with  the 
great  importance  of  this  feature  of  our  institution. 

The  original  plan  embraced  the  conferring  premiums 
on  faithful  domestics;  who  remained  in  their  places  for 
one  or  more  years — contingent  on  the  Society's  meet- 
ing with  sufficient  encouragement  to  warrant  such  a 
measure — the  premiums  to  be  graduated  according  to 
their  respective  periods  of  continuance.  The  slender 
means,  and  doubtful  prospects  of  the  society,  at  the 
commencement  of  its  career,  forbade  the  adoption  of 
this  portion  of  the  plan  at  that  time.  But  we  are  grati- 
fied to  be  able  to  announce  to  our  members,  and  the 
public,  that  arrangements  have  been  made  fur  the  pur- 
pose; and  members,  who  wish  their  domestics  to  become 
watch  over  their  children  with  the  proper  attention,  j  candidates  for  premiums,  are  now  at  liberty  to  record 
and  in  those  families  where  such  consideriitlons  are  not  their  names.  The  encouragements  which  this  arrange- 
duly  appreciated,  tlie  children  have  generally  more  in-  ment,  and  the  giving  of  certificates  of  good  conduct  to 
tercourse  with  the  domestics  than  with  their  parents,  those  who  shall  have  merited  them,  will  hold  out  to 
and,  therefore,  their  tempers,  dispositions,  and  charac-  steadiness,  and  the  discouragement  which  it  offers  to 
ters,  are  more  moulded  by  the  former  than  by  the  lat- 
ter. Of  course,  the  characters  of  this  class  are  of  Inap- 
preciable importance  among  families  of  children.  To 
the  cogency  of  these  observations,  no  parents,  duly  sen- 
sible of  the  fearful  responsibility  under  which  they  He 
towards  their  oft'spring,  can  be  insensible.  They  re- 
quire only  to  be  suggested,  forcibly  to  strike  the  most 
cursory  observer. 

Regard  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  domestics, 
who  form  a  much  more  numerous  and  important  portion 
of  the  community  than  people  are  generally  aware,  had 
a  powerful  InHuence  also  In  the  attempt  to  promote  the 
success  of  the  plan.  This  is  probably  a  point  of  view 
in  which  the  subject  has  not  generally  been  considered. 
Few,  we  believe,  have  an  idea  of  the  number  of  this 
class.  We  venture  a  rough  estimate,  which  is  as  near 
an  approximation  to  the  truth  as  in  our  power;  and  pro- 
bably not  far  from  the  reality. 


•  Independent  of  these  considerations,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  premiums — two  dollars  per  annum  in 
the  first  instance;  three  In  the  second;  and  so  on  in  reg- 
ular progress — will  absorb  no  small  proportion  of  the 
subscriptions  of  those  to  whose  domestics  they  may  be  April, 

awarded.      At  all  events,  with  a  less  subscription  than  M.iy, 

five  dollars,  the  premiums,  which  form  a  most  impor-  I  June, 

tant  feature  in  the  system,  could  not  be  afforded.  July, 


that  restlessness  and  disposition  to  a  change  of  situation, 
which  operate  so  annoyingly  on  heads  of  families,  will 
be  Important  additions  to  the  advantages  flowing  from 
the  Society. 

Among  the  inducements  to  correct  behaviour,  inde- 
pendent of  the  premiums,  one,  which  we  believe,  will 
be  found  to  have  considerable  effect,  is,  the  rule  where- 
by no  name  is  to  be  entered  on  the  books,  unless  the 
parties  produce  "satisfactory  evidence  of  g»od  charac- 
ter." 

Such  are  among  the  recommendations  of  our  Society. 
When  duly  appreciated,  we  believe,  that,  wholly  apart 
from  all  public  considerations,  private  Interest,  comfort 
and  convenience,  should  secure  it  a  general  patronage. 

It  remains  to  show  the  progress  of  the  Society. — On 
the  26th  of  October,  1829,  there  were 

Subscribers         ......      195 

From  that  diiy,  till  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, there  came  in  26 
In  January,  1830,             ...         3 
February,            ....         5 

March, 6 
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August 14 

September,        ....       20 


-122 


Present  number,  317 

Thus,  the  increase  has  been  no  less  than  60  per  cent. 
Although  the  progress  of  the  society  thus  lar  is  high- 
ly satisfactory,  yet  it  is  to  be  wondered,  when  its  great 
advantages  are  duly  considered,  that  the  encouragement 
has  not  been  greater,  in  a  city,  where  there  are  as  we 
have  staled,  about  18,000  families  who  hire  domestics, 
to  whom  it  must  be  an  important  object  to  be  able,  on 
occasion,  to  apply  for  them  to  an  establishment  fairly 
and  honourably  conducted  as  this  has  been. 

Tlie  following  is  a  statement  of  the  operations  of  the 
Society: — 

Applications  Applications  Engagem'ts 
for  Domes-      for  Situa-        ascertain- 


tics. 

lions. 

ed. 

1829,  December, 

82 

39 

11 

1830,  .January. 

62 

60 

30 

February, 

72 

63 

38 

March, 

121 

106 

"75 

April, 

105 

86 

56 

May, 

83 

94 

61 

June, 

130 

122 

80 

July, 

lor 

109 

64 

August, 

120 

126 

92 

September, 

161 

166 

114 

993 

971 

619 

The  whole  number  of  engagements  is  never  fully  as. 
certained — as  many  of  the  housekeepers,  as  well  as  of 
the  domestics,  neglect  complying  with  the  rule  which 
requires  all  engagements  to  be  announced  at  tlie  office. 

Notwithstanding  the   care    taken  by    the  agents,  to 


To  Cash  paid  George  Pepper,  at  sundry  times 
for  rent, 

Tocasli  paid  contingent  expenses,  viz:  agent's 
travelling  expenses,  commissions  for  procu- 
iitg  subscribei'S  and  on  collecting  the  sub- 
scriptions, fuel,  furniture  for  office,  print- 
ing, stationary,  distributing  and  putting  up 
notices,  &.c.  &c. 

Balance  in  hand. 


435  60 
416  90 


11415  00 
CR. 
By  cash  received  from  subscribers,  1415  00 

The  undersigned  committee  of  accounts  of  the  Soci- 
ety for  the  Kncouragement  of  Faithful  Domestics,  here, 
by  certify,  that  they  have  carefully  examined  the  Treas- 
urer's accounts  for  the  past  year,  and  found  them  cor. 
rect,  and  the  balunce  in  his  hands  is,  this  day,  four  huu 
dred  and  sixteen  dollars  and  ninety  liundredths. 
ISAIAH  HACKER, 
ROBEliT   EARP, 
Philadelphia,  Oct.  22,  1830.  Committee. 


DESCniPTION    OF    THE 

LABORATORY  AND  LECTURE  ROOM 

In  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  ofPrenn- 
sylvania. 
The  hearth  behind  the  table,  is  thirty  six  feet  wide, 
and  twenty  feet  deep.  On  the  left,  which  is  to  the 
south,  is  a  scullery  supplied  with  river  water  by  a  com- 
munication with  the  pipes  proceeding  from  the  public 
water  works,  and  furniilied  with  a  sink  and  a  boiler. — 
Over  the  scullery  is  a  small  room   of   about  twelve  feet 


guard,  as  far  as  possible,  against  registering  improper  |  ^1"f' •<='  "^'i'^  ""^  =»  ^'"  y  ?      «f '''^   •''<=".'l<='-y  i"'<l 

domestics,  it  sometimes  happens,  that  the  names  of  1  f'"''y«'-<=  &'»=f'=^^"fo'- "Pl"'"'"^-  On  the  nght  ofthe 
persons  ofthis  description  are  tilaced  on  the  books.  This  ''"'-'h  two  other  s.mdar  cases,  one  above  the  other, 
arises  from  the  mistaken  lenity  which  frequently  indue- I  ";"'>','''^°''^'''''"=''V  '^'^'""^  ^^f  lower  one  ot  these  is 
es  housekeepers  to  give  written  recommendations  to  '!"= '"'S'^  ™°'"' ^l^""' >*f'^«=  f''^'  square;  and  north  of 
persons  undeserving  of  them.  It  is  obvious,  that  where  )  ""e  forwe  room,  are  two  fire  proot  rooms  communica'- 
such  improper  conduct  t.kes  place,  the  agents  have  no  ''"S  Y"!'  ^^''}'  ""'f '  ''T""  ^"^  "I"""'''  ''*'''"  *''^  °"^ 
means  ofdetection,  and  are  obliged  to  give  full  credence    fc'' a  lathe,  the    other   for  a  carpenter's  bench,    and  a 


ecommendalions  co 
in  society.      Against  such  abu 


n  (jersoiis  of  standing 
no  care  or  caution  can 
sufficiently  guard — but  it  is  gratifjing  to  know,  that  in- 
stances of  this  kind  have  been  of  rare  occurrence.  For 
want  of  due  attention  to  the  features  of  the  case,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  society  have  been  sometimes  incorrect- 
ly censured. 

JOSEPH   WATSON,  President. 
MATTHEW   CAKEY, 
BENJ.  W.  KICH.VKDS, 
THOMAS   EAHP,  Treasurer. 
DUKUEN  B.    CARTER,  Secretary 
M.aNJGEIiS. 


Vice  Presidents. 


Thomas  Sergeant, 
Isaac  Collins, 
Moses  Brown, 
John  White, 
Paul  K.  Hubbs, 
Francis  G.  Smith, 
Robert  Earp, 


Richard  Benson, 
Isaac  Hacker, 
Robert  Toland, 
William  Wurts, 
Issac  Elliott, 
Henry  G.  Freeman, 
Timothy  Abbott. 


vice  bench.  The  two  last  mentioned  rooms,  are  sur- 
mounted by  groined  arches,  in  order  to  render  them  se- 
cure against  fire;  and  the  whole  suite  of  rooms  which  1 
have  described,  together  with  the  hearth,  are  support- 
ed by  seven  arclies  of  masonry,  about  twelve  feet  each 
in  span.  Over  the  forge  room  is  a  store  room,  and  over 
the  lathe  and  bench  rooms;  is  one  room  of  about  twenty 
by  twelve  feet.  In  this  room  there  is  a  fine  lathe,  and 
tools. 

The  space  partially  visible  to  the  right,  is  divided 
by  a  floor  into  two  apartments  lighted  by  four  win- 
dows. The  lower  one  is  employed  to  hold  galvanic 
apparatus,  the  upper  one  for  shelves  and  tables,  for  ap- 
paratus, and  agents,  not  in  daily  use.  In  front  of  the 
floor  just  alluded  to,  is  a  gallery  for  visitors. 

The  canopy  over  the  hearth  is  nearly  covered  with 
shelves  for  aparatus,  which  will  bear  exposure  to  air 
and  dust,  especially  glass.  In  the  centre  of  the  hearth 
there  is  a  stack  of  brick  work  for  a  blast  furnace,  the 
blast  being  produced  by  means  of  a  very  large  bellows 
situated  under  one  of  the  arches  supporting  the  hearth. 
The  bellows  are  wrought  by  means  of  the  lever  re- 
presented in  the  engraving,  and  a  rod  descending  from 
it  through  a  circular  opening  in  the  masonry. 

There  are  two  other  stacks  of  brick  work   on  the 


Mordecai  Lewis, 

MR.  and  MRS.FIiENCH  BATTELL,  Agents. 
Office,  corner  of  Minor  and  Filth  streets,  between  Mar 

ket  and  Chesnut  streets; 
Where  persons  wanting  employment,  as  coachmen, 
waiters,  cooks,  housemaids,  tayluresses,  milliners,  man-  ''^•■"■'h  against  the  wall  In  one  there  is  a  coal  grate 
tuamakers,  seamstresses,  nurses,  &c.,  may  apply  free  which  heats  a  flat  sand  bath,  m  the  other  there  la  a  si- 
of  expense,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  procuring  situations,  ""'"r  S'''''^  ''"'  '"mating  two  circular  sand  baths,  or  an 
o    •  ,    r     jt    in  1    /■  ri    wy  /    n         .■       .      alembic.     In  this  stack  there  is  likewise  a  powerful  air 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  „fPa,tlful  Vomest.cs  »i    f,„„^ee.     In  both  of  the  stacks  la*t   mentioned,  there 
account  wUh  Ttiomas  Earp,  Treasurer.  ^^^  evaporating  ovens. 

I^^-  The  laboratory  is  heated  not  only  by  one   or  both  of 

the   grates  already  mentioned,    but  also  by  stoves  in 

$350  37  I  the  arches  bene-tth  the  hearth,  oiieof  these  is  included 


To  cash  paid  French  Battell  and  WilV:,  agens, 
at  sundry  times,  for  salary. 
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in  .1  chamber  of  brick  work.  The  chamber  receives  a 
supply  offresh  alp  through  a  flue  terminating  in  an  aper- 
ture in  the  extern;il  wall  of  the  building',  and  ihe  .air  af- 
ter being  heated  pases  into  the  laburatory  at  fifteen 
apertures,  distributed  over  a  s|j:ice  of  thirty  feet. — 
Twelve  of  these  apertures  are  in  front  of  the  table,  be- 
ing foiu"  inches  square,  covered  by  punclied  sheet  iron. 
In  the  hearth  there  is  one  large  aperture  of  about  twelve 
by  eighteen,  covered  by  a  cast  iron  plate  full  of  holes, 
the  rest  are  under  the  table.  15y  these  means  tlie  hot 
air  is,  at  its  entrance,  so  much  diluted  with  the  air  of 
the  room,  that  an  unusually  equable  temperature  is 
produced,  there  being  rarely  more  than  two  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit  difference  between  tlie  temperature  in  the 
upper  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  lecture  room.  There 
are  some  smaller  windows  to  the  south,  besides  those 
represented  in  the  engraving.  One  of  these  is  in  the 
upper  story,  from  which  the  raj's  enter  at  the  square 
aperture  in  the  ceiling  over  the  table  on  the  liglit. — 
Besides  these,  are  windows  represented  in  the  engra- 
vmg"  back  of  the  hearth,  and  foiU"  others  in  the  apart- 
ments to  the  north  of  the  gallery.  All  the  windows 
have  shutters,  so  constructed  as  to  be  closed  and  open- 
ed with  facility.  Those  which  belong  to  the  principal 
windows  are  hung  like  sashes  with  weights,  so  that  they 
ascend  as  soon  as  loosened,  and  when  the  light  is  again 
to  he  admitted,  are  easily  pulled  down  by  cords  and 
fastened.  In  addition  to  the  accommod.ition  already 
mentioned,  there  is  a  large  irregular  room  under  the 
floor  of  the  leture  room  on  the  eastern  side.  This  is 
used  as  a  place  to  stow  a  number  of  cumbrous  and  un- 
sightly articles,  which  are  nevertheless,  of  a  nature  to 
be  very  useful  at  times.  Also  for  such  purposes,  and 
for  containing  fuel,  there  is  a  spacious  cellar  under  the 
lecture  room  and  laboratory. 


PLYMOUTH,    GERM.ANTOM'N,  AND    PHIL.V- 
PHIA  RAIL  ROAD. 

We  believe  there  never  has  been  a  proposition  for  a 
local  improvement  of  so  small  an   extent,  that  promises 


ty  thousand  dollars  more  the  interest  at  5  per  cent,  it 
will  be  but  10  tliOiisand  dollars  per  annum. 

It  has  been  ascertained  Ihut  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
bushels  of  Lime  are  annually  brought  down  to  Philadel- 
phia; the  c;<rt:ige  nn  which  now  costs  seven  cents  per 
bushel.  On  a  Rail  Koad  it  may  be  brought  at  half  that 
price;  say  cartage  one  and  a  half,  and  leave  two  cents 
per  bushel  for  toll  on  the  Rail  Road.  We  presume  all 
that  quantity  may  pass  the  road;  hut  suppose  it  is  o.nly 
one  third  or  five  hundred  thousand  bushels;  this  at  two 
cents  toll  will  pay  the  interest  on  the  whole  stock. — 
Without  this  source  of  business,  there  can  be  no  want 
of  tolls. 

The  pisscngcrs  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  Road 
to  EHicott's  mills,  thiiteen  miles, have  paid  the  company 
since  it  commenced,  one  thousand  dollars  per  week. — 
That  road  runs  through  an  uninhabited  country — 
through  the  rough,  rocky  hills  of  the  P.itapsco,  and  the 
passengers  pay  the  ituerest  on  its  costlHowmuch  more 
may  be  expected  through  this  thickly  settled  country! 
We  believe  the  transportation  of  passengers  alone  will 
pay  double  interest  on  the  cost  of  this  proposed  Rail 
Road. 

Besides  both  of  these,  in  the  immense  transportation 
of  Marble — the  beautiful  building  stone  of  Chesnut-Hill 
— of  coal,  wood,  lumber,  &c.,  sources  of  dividends  may 
be  found  in  themselves,  equal  to  those  of  any  similar 
stock — situated  as  the  road  will  be,  in  the  most  thickly 
inhabitedcountry  in  tlie  United  States. 

There  is  yet  one  other  source  of  profit  equal  perhaps 
to  all  the  rest.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  easiest  route  to 
Mount  Carbon.  It  Is  not  likely  that  the  Schuylkill  Ca- 
nal can  long  carry  all  tlie  coal  to  market; — a  Rail  Road 
must  be  the  alternative.  One  is  now  nearly  (finished 
down  to  little  Schuylkill,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles;  and 
when  it  shall  be  continued,  a  connection  with  this  road 
would  be  more  easy  and  du-ect  thsn  pursuing  any  other 
route. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  some  persons  to  have  a  Rail 
Road  from  the  lime  quarries  to  connect  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Road  at  or  near  Peters'  IsLind.  We  have  been 
told  by  an  experienced  Engineer  that  such  a  Road  must 


so  much  advantage  as  the  proposed  Rail  Road    through  |  cross  the  Schuylkill,  and  we  believe  as   that  must   in 


Germanntown  to  the  marble  and  lime  quarries  at  Ply- 
mouth. 

The  facilities  for  grading  the  road  are  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable. It  is  believed  that  Cliesnut-HiU  may  be  pas- 
sed at  its  lowest  elevation  witliout  material  difficidty — 
thence  passing  near  the  Mount-.\iry  Academy,  and  de- 
scending the  valley  from  Hoffman's  spring  which  runs 
for  miles  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  German- 
town  turnpike — thence  rounding  Naglee's  and  Logan's 
hill  by  Nicetown,  the  Rising  Sun,  and  entering  the  city 
|jy  Broad  street.  We  have  supposed  that  by  common 
consent,  this  street  might  be  widened  to  80  or  a  100 
feet  in  its  whole  extent,  and  answer  fully  the  double 
purpose  of  a  Rail  Road  in  the  centre,  and  common 
roads  on  each  side;  or  Seventh  street,  not  being  a  tho- 
roughfare street,  might  possibly  be  obtained  for  the 
purpose. 

Next  for  the  object: — We  believe  it  would  be  more 
used  and  be  a  more  profitable  instrument  than  other 
roads,  or  similar  stock  in  the  cfountry. 

We  suppose  that  those  persons  who  t;o  to  market 
will  still  go  as  they  now  do,  in  their  own  waggons  on 
the  turnpike  or  other  roads,  and  in  the  main,  we  pre- 
sume it  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  turnpike  company. 

We  calculate  profit  to  the  Rail  Road  from  other  sour- 
ces than  by  injury  to  tUe  turnpikcv 

The  cost  of  grading  the  western  divison  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Rail  Road  of  twenty  miles,  has  fallen  short  of 
four  thousand  dollars  per  mile.  The  route  has  been  ex- 
amined by  an  experienced  Engineer,  and  he  believes 
it  may  be  graded  for  the  same  money.  From  four  to 
six  thousand  dollars  more  will  lay  the  rails — making  ten 
thousand  dollars  per  mile.  This  for  15  miles  is  one 
hundred  and  fifly  thousand  dollars,  and  if  we  yet  a  Id  fif- 


crease  the  expense  and  distance,  it  offers  no  compara- 
tive advantages. 

We  contemplate  in  this  route  but  little  injury  to  pri- 
vate property,  for  the  whole  Itnsth  of  Germantown  it 
will  pass  at  tlie  back  of  the  lots;  and  we  think  will  in- 
crease the  business  of  the  town — make  it  a  more  eligi- 
ble residence  for  persons  who  do  business  in  Ihe  city  of 
every  description,  and  add  25  per  cent  to  the  value  of 
the  property  of  the  place  without  essential  injury  to  any 
individual. 

From  Germantown  downward,  we  can  contemplate 
no  extensive  private  injury.  Passing  as  it  must,  either, 
by  one  of  the  streets  before  mentioned,  or  by  opening 
any  one  of  the  intermediate  streets  sixty  or  eiglity  feet 
wide  for  its  express  accommodition  in  its  centre,  and 
which  we  believe  would  be  of  permanent  advantage  to 
property  on  such  street. 

We  ask  a  full  exmination  of  our  observations,  being 
ourselves  fully  convinced  of  the  eligibility  of  our  plan — 
of  its  easy  accomplishments,  and  of  its  promise  of  great 
profit  to  tlie  stockholders. 

We  also  ask  attendance  to  them  from  Ihe  inhabitants 
of  Norristown  and  its  vicinity,  as  the  route  presents  to 
them  a  Rail  Boad  location  we  believe  in  every  respect, 
superior  to  any  other;  and  though  combining  as  it  does 
many  interests,  it  might  still  further  facilitate  its  com 
pletion  should  they  be  disposed  to  enter  zealously  into 
co-operation  and  extend  the  Road  as  far  as  Norristown. 

As  a  preliminary  step,  we  propose  that  a  level  should 
be  run  on  the  prop^psed  line,  when  a  very  accurate  esti- 
mate can  be  made  of  the  expense;  and  those  interested 
in  the  extension  to  Norristown,  if  they  see  proper  to 
join  in  the  expense,  may  have  the  survey  extended  to 
that  place.  Istbstigatob. 

Germantown  Telegraph. 
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^^;^^ 

Mb.  Lefkver — Having  finished  the  duties  assigned  me  by  the  Marshal  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  I 
herewith  send  you  the  result  of  my  labours;  in  doing  which,  I  should  do  injuitice  to  my  feelings,  wera  I  not  to  avail 
myself  of  the  present  opportunity  to  tender  my  unfeigned  acknowledgements  to  the  Citizens  of  Adams  County,  gene- 
rally, for  their  polite  attention,  their  kind  hospitality,  and  the  faciUties  they  invariably  afforded  Bie,  during  the  dis- 
eharge  of  my  arduous  duties, 

Your's  respectfully,  John  Howaed  Shsffeb. 

[Bepublican  Compiler.)  York  Springs,  October  16th,  1830. 
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[From  papers  furnulu'd  by  the  Histuricul  Society. J 

A  brief  account  of  suine 

PUBLIC  OCCUltRKNCi:s  IN  THE  PJtOVlNCJE 

OF  PENIVSYLVAMA, 

In  the  Mministration  of  Guvernor  John  Penn,  1763 — 64. 
He  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  30lh  of  the  lOtb 
mo.  1763,  being  the  first  day  of  the  week,  in  the  ship 
Philadelphia,  Caj)laiii  Kd.  liuddeii,  and  landed  without 
much  previous  notice,  about  two  o'clock  aiteruoon; 
about  twenty  minutes  past  four  o'clock,  the  same  day, 
the  cit}'  was  shaken  by  a  violent  earthquake,  attended 
with  a  very  loud  roaring  noisej  most  of  the  rehgious 
congregations  being"  asicmblcd,  tlie  people  were  g"reat- 
\y  terrified  and  put  into  confusion  by  hurrying'  out  of 
the  houses,  which  they  were  fearful  would  fall  upon 
them,  but  none  received  any  remarkable  hurts  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  hurry  of  their 
flight;  the  air  was  clear,  and  wind  moderate  at  S.AV 


lions,  and  to  enable  tbem  to  §ave  their  harvest,  preit 
numbers  having  fled  from  their  habitation  into  Carlisle, 
the  chii  f  low  n  in  Cumberland  county,  and  left  their 
corn  near  ripe  and  ready  for  (fathering',  which  in  some 
measure  answered  the  purpose.  ArniStrong  being  ap- 
pointed Colonel  of  these  foices  in  the  western  part  of 
ihe  Province,  the  Governor  entrusted  him  with  blank 
commissions  for  the  .appointment  of  officers  to  com- 
mund  these  forces. 

A  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pexlang,  the  frontier 
township  in  Lancanster  county,  about  the  same  time 
formed  tliemselves  into  an  asscicialion  under  pretence  of 
making  incursions  into  the  Indian  country  to  destroy 
their  towns,  and  boasting  of  their  being  able  to  reduce 
them  to  suppliant  terms,  these  men  set  out  on  the  in- 
tended expedition  without  any  authority  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  issue  of«hichgave  proof  of  theirbravery: 
the  first  object  of  iheir  attention  being  a  number  set- 
tled on  an  island  in  the  Susquennah,  not  far  from  Fort 


nd  it  is  further  to  be  noticed,  that  we  did  not  find  that    Augusta,  or  Siiamukin,  where  they  had  the  assurance 


the  earthquake  was  felt  in  the  adjacent  provinces,  ex 
cept  in  some  pans  of  New  Jer'^ey,  nor  much  observed 
at  fifty  miles  distant  from  Philadelphia. 

Ihe  appointment  of  Governor  I'enn  to  preside 
over  this  i)rovinci.',  being  unexpected  to  Governoi 
Hamilton,  occasioned  some  disgust  to  him  and  his 
friends,  who  are  known  to  be  closely  attached  to  the 
Proprietary  interest  and  firndy  to  adhere  to  their  in- 
structions, however  contrary  to  tiie  true  interest  of  the 
people,  and  could  not  therefore  digest  his  abrupt  re- 
moval. 

The  Indians  on  the  frontiers  of  the  province,  jealous 
of  the  intentions  of  the  English  to  keep  possession  and 
settle  their  lands,  in  which  they  were  confirmed  by  the 
settlements  made  and  plantations  cultivating  at  and  near 
Fort  Pitt,  began  to  renew  tneir  hostilities  and  com- 
mitted diverse  outrages  on  the  people  so  settled  near 
that  place,  accounts  of  which  arrived  at  Philadelphia, 
tlie  latter  end  of  tlie  5th  mo.  May,  from  which  time  to 
the  latter  end  of  the  lUlh  mo.  October,  frequent  intel- 
ligence was  received  oftlicir  iirocceding  in  their  out- 
rages, tho'  greatly  aggravated  by  the  persons  fiom 
whom  the  letters  were  received,  and  every  information 
of  this  sort  was  industriously  published  in  the  newspa- 
pers tending  to  incite  the  inhabitants  of  the  Province  to 
a  spirit  of  revenge  and  enmity  against  all  Indians  witli- 
out  distinction,  which  together  with  the  neglect  on  the 
part  of  our  government,  in  pursuing  salutary  measures 
to  remove  the  cause  of  the  uneasiness,  contributed  great- 
ly to  increase  the  calamities,  altho'  it  appeared  proba- 
ble by  accounts  received  from  the  Indian  country,  that 
these  murders  had  not  been  committed  in  consequence 
of  the  result  of  their  Councils,  or  that  they  were  dis- 
posed to  a  total  defection  from  the  alliance  with  us,  but 
by  some  rash  Warriors,  instigated  by  the  influence  of 
the  French  remaining  among  them,  and  strange  it  was 
that  so  important  a  point  as  that  of  sending  an  account 
among  the  Indians  of  the  peace  concluded  in  Europe, 
should  appear  to  have  been  omitted;  as  well  as  that  the 
wise  instructions  sent  from  the  king,  enjoining  the  peo- 
ple to  forbear  attempting  tosettle  upon  their  lands,  had 
not  been  published  here  or  made  known  among  them. 

Soon  after  the  first  account  of  the  hostilities  commit- 
ted, Col.  Boquet,  by  order  of  Gen.  Amherst,  marched 
from  Philadelphia,  with  an  armed  force  of  regular 
troops  for  the  protection  of  Fort  Pitt,  which  there  was 
reason  to  apprehend  from  the  state  of  that  garrison,  it 
might  fall  into  the  bands  of  the  enemy;  he  arrived  there 
seasonably  to  its  relief,  tho'  in  his  march  he  had  a  smart 
brush  with  the  Indians  who  opposed  his  proceeding  at 

,  in  which  encounter  it  is  said,  many  were 

killed  and  vounded  on  both  sides. 

The  Assembly  of  the  Province  being  called,  voted  a 
sum  of  money  to  defray  the  charge  of  raising  a  number 
of  men  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  fron- 
tier counties  to  prevent  the  further  incursions  of  the  In- 
dians and  to  encourage  them  to  remain  on  their  planta- 
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from  the  commanding  officer  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment of  safety  and  protection,  iftimely  notice  was  given, 
and  if  any  annoyance  was  intended  againtt  them.  In 
September,  these  people  proceeded  ujion  their  expedi- 
tion, and  on  on  their  airival  there,  they  found  the  place 
deserted,  a  large  quantity  of  corn  being  left  growing 
which  they  de.stroyed,  as  likewise  the  hutts  or  houses 
they  fuuud  there;  Col.  Armstrong  and  his  partv,  are 
said  to  have  proceeded  twenty  miles  further,  and  re- 
turned without  meeting  an  Indian:  some  men  of  these 
parlies  being  sepaiated  from  their  company,  having  lost 
their  way  in  the  v.  ildernesss  and  being  in  danger  of 
perishing,  and  met  with  three  Indians  hunting,  whom 
they  cngiiged  on  assurance  of  sparing  their  lives,  to  con- 
duct them  to  Fort  Augusta,  which  they  faithfully  per- 
formed, and  the  white  men  finding  tliemselves  out  of 
danger,  as  a  rcwaid  to  the  Indians  for  their  service, 
murdered  and  scalped  them. 

The  northern  frontier  of  the  Province,  remained  quiet 
for  a  considerable  time  after  the  disturbance  broke  to 
the  westward,  but  the  latter  end  of  Septen.ber,  or  be- 
gining  of  October,  accounts  were  read  of  some  planta- 
tions being  plundered,  people  murdered,  and  others 
fled  from  Northampton  county,  as  likewise  a  seUlement 
began  in  the  Indian  country  near  Wiomink,  by  some 
people  from  the  colony.  Connecticut  according  to  the 
express  orders  of  the  government  being  destroyed,  one 
person  only  escaping  by  flight  who  brought  accounts  of 
the  rest  being  killed. 

Our  friend  John  Woolman,  with  the  concurrence  of 
his  brethren,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  concern  at 
the  general  spring  meeting,  sat  out  on  a  visitto  the  re- 
ligious disposed  Indians  at  VVyalousink,  the  latter  end  of 
the  5th  mo.  being  a  day  or  two  after  we  received  the 
first  account  of  the  disturbance  to  the  westward,  he 
performed  his  visit  in  about  three  weeks  and  returned 
in  safety  and  satisliiction,  having  left  the  Indians  in  that 
country  quiet,  though  not  without  apprehensions  of  ap- 
proaching uneasiness. 

About  the  beginning  of  September , Curtis  and  his  fa- 
mily, and  his  brother  John  came  down  to  this  city  to  see 
their  friends  who  they  expected  would  be  together  at 
the  time  of  our  yearly  meeting,  and  with  a  message 
from  some  of  the  \Vyalousink  Indians  to  the  Governor, 
requesting  advice  in  respect  to  their  situation,  being  ap- 
prehensive of  danger  both  from  evil  disposed  persons 
amongst  themselves  as  well  as  if  any  of  the  white  in- 
habitants should  in  revenge  for  the  injuries  they  had  re- 
ceived, attem.pt  an  expedition  into  their  country,  and  as 
they  were  averse  to  engageing  in  the  quarrel  between 
their  brethren  the  English  and  the  Indians  who  lived 
amongst  them,  w  hereupon  the  said  John  Curtis  and  an- 
other Indian  were  charged  with  a  messsage  from  Gor. 
Hamilton  to  such  of  the  Indians  at  Wyaloosing  who 
were  willing  to  retain  the  ancient  league  with  their 
government,  intimating  if  they  inclined  to  come  into 
the  inhabited  parts  of  the  Province,  they  should  be 
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taken  care  of,  otherwise  that  it  would  be  safest  for  tliem 
to  separate  themselves  fiom  the  Wurriors,  by  relirinij 
further  into  the  wilderness.  In  about  three  weeks  they 
returned  and  with  them  Papunehana  and  his  fmiily, 
Job  Chilloway  and  his  family,  known  friends  to  the  En- 
glish, and  divers  others,  in  all  Libout  twenty  men,  women 
and  children,  and  brought  intelligence  lh:it  several 
others  had  intended  to  come  with  them,  but  that  the 
time  limited  for  their  return,  was  too  short  fur  them  to 
get  ready  and  others  who  had  set  out  were  obliged  to  go 
back,  a  deep  snow  having  fallen,  the  children  could  not 
travel;  on  their  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  some  of  them 
with  the  Governor's  consent,  were  lodged  in  Friends 
Poor  House,  and  others  who  inclined  to  it  were  placed 
with  the  Moravian  Indians  at  the  Province  Island,  about 
four  miles  from  the  city,  to  which  place  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  who  have  lived  under  the  care  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren,  at  their  settlement  called  Bethle- 
hem, in  Northampton  county,  about  twenty  years,  and 
diverse  of  them  born  amongst  them  and  brought  up  in 
religious  profession  with  that  society,  had  been  removed 
by  the  government  both  by  way  of  security  to  them  as 
well  to  obviate  the  clamours  of  the  people  who  accused 
them  of  holding  an  intercourse  with  the  enemy  Indians 
and  furnishing  them  with  the  means  of  committing  the 
murders  and  plunder  which  the  inhabitants  of  that 
ccunty  had  suiTered;  and  one  of  their  number  was  ac- 
cused of  being  the  person  who  killed  one  Stinson  in  the 
neighbourhood,  tho'  the  Moravians  insist  they  can  give 
undeniable  proof  of  his  innocence  of  that  fact,  as  like- 
wise of  the  other  charge  of  their  selling  gunpowder,  &c. 
to  the  enemy  Indians,  however  the  Indian  thus  accused 
was  committed  to  jail  in  order  for  a  legal  tryal,  and  they 
had  an  exanjination  before  the  Governor  in  respect  to 
the  other  charge,  when  it  appeared  rather  to  arise 
from  the  surprises  and  enmity  of  the  people  than  from 
any  real  foundation. 

Governor  Penn  arrived  on  the  30th  10th  mo.  as  in 
the  first  paragraph,  the  first  few  weeks  of  his  time  were 
mostly  taken  up  with  receiving  addresses  from  the  peo- 
ple of  all  religious  societies  as  likewise  other  bodies. 

About  the  middle  of  November,  our  accounts  from 
the  Indian  country  began  to  wear  a  more  favourable  ap- 
pearance than  for  some  months  before — intelligence 
being  received  that  a  suspension  of  hostilities  was 
agreed  upon  at  Detroit,  and  that  General  Johnson  had 
a  prospect  of  bringing  about  a  pacification  by  means  of 
the  Six  Nations  with  the  Northern  and  Western  Tribes, 
and  unhappily  for  the  peace  of  the  colonies  the  outra- 
geous and  murdering  spirit  of  some  of  the  frontier  iii- 
habitai^ts,  broke  out  into  a  flame  of  violence  which  in- 
volved the  province  of  Pennsilvania  in  the  greatest  tu- 
mult and  confusion,  jjrevious  to  the  relation  of  which  it 
may  be  proper  to  observe,  that 

The  frontier  inhabitants  are  mostly  emigrants  from 
the  North  of  Ireland,  by  religious  profession  rigid  Pres- 
byterians, in  some  of  the  townships  are  a  few  Germans, 
but  these  are  in  general  settled  in  the  more  interior 
parts  of  the  Province,  to  the  wicked  and  inhuman  con- 
duct of  the  former,  may  be  in  some  measure  attributed 
the  general  corruption  and  depravity  of  the  Indians 
thro'  their  trading  with  them  in  time  of  peace,  intoxi- 
cating them  with  spirituous  liquors,  defrauding  them  in 
their  bargains,  and  since  the  treaties  held  with  them  by 
the  government,  taliing  opportunity  of  creating  fresh 
broils  by  quarreling  and  abusing  in  many  instances, 
such  who  had  lived  or  inclined  to  remain  in  friend.ship 
with  the  English,  and  the  Indians  being  by  nature  re- 
vengeful, an  implacable  hatred  has  long  subsisted  be- 
tween them  and  the  Scotch  and  Irish. 

About  the  20lh  of  December,  the  Government  re- 
ceived intelligence  from  Lancaster,  a  borough  town, 
sixty-sis  miles  from  Philadelphia,  that  on  the  14th  of 
that  month,  forty  seven  men  from  the  Peckstang,  the 
frontier  township  of  that  county,  mounted  on  horseback 
equipped  with  firelocks,  hangers,  and  tomhawks,  tra- 
velled thro'  the  country  in  the  night,  ancj  at  break  of 


day  surrounded  the  little  village  of  Indian  hutis  in  Con- 
tstdgo  M.mnor,  broke  in  upon  them  ail  of  a  sudden; 
only  three  men,  two  women  and  a  young  boy  were 
found  at  home  the  rest  being  out  among  the  neighbour- 
ing «  hite  people,  some  to  sell  the  basketts,  brooms  and 
bowls,  they  manufactured  and  others  on  other  oc- 
casions.-— These  poor  defenceless  creatures  were  with 
fury  fired  upon,  slabbed,  and  butchered  to  death!  She- 
llacs, the  oldest  amongst  them,  and  a  person  in  great  re- 
pute for  his  firm  friendship  to  the  English  for  more  than 
sixty  years,  and  one  of  the  Onondago  Councill,  among 
the  rest,  was  butchered  in  bishutt,  all  of  them  scalped 
and  otherwise  horribly  mangled. 

When  the  troop  after  burning  the  hutts,  pleased  with 
their  conduct  and  bravery,  but  enraged  that  any  of  the 
Indians  had  escaped  the  massacre,  rode  off  in  triumph, 
and  in  small  parties,  by  different  roads  went  home,  a  few 
of  them  being  met  with  a  neighbour  of  reputation,  who 
detested  their  action  in  conversation,  endeavoured  to 
lay  before  them  the  horribleness  of  their  crime,  and  the 
violence  they  had  committed  against  the  Government, 
found  they  vindicated  their  conduct  and  pleaded  their 
being  supported  by  the  Scripture  instancing  the  case  of 
Joshua  being  commanded  to  extirpate  the  Heathen, 
such  was  their  infatuatifjn. 

The  remaining  Indians  were  brought  into  the  town 
of  Lancaster,  and  there  lodged  in  the  work-house,  a 
strong  building,  as  a  place  of  the  greatest  safety,  and 
the  Governor  issued  a  proclamation  for  apprehending 
the  authors  and  perpetrators  of  the  crime,  their  abet- 
tors and  accomplices,  of  which  it  does  not  appear  much 
notice  was  taken  by  the  magistrates  and  those  in  au- 
thority, or  endeavors  used  to  prevent  the  second  mas- 
sacre; so  that  these  bloody  infatuated  men,  meeting  no 
opposition,  but  rather  encouraged  by  their  neighbours, 
appeared  in  the  town  of  Lancaster,  on  the  2rth  day  of 
decembcr,  fifty  of  them  armed  as  before,  dismounted 
and  went  directly  to  the  work-house,  and  broke  open 
the  door  and  rushed  in  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  there 
in  the  most  inhuman  and  cruell  manner,  butchered  men, 
women,  and  infants  at  the  mothers  breasts. 

The  barbarous  murderers,  then  mounted  their  horses, 
and  triumphantly  rode  off  without  the  least  molestation, 
which  has  subjected  the  magistrates  of  that  town  in 
partictdarand  the  county  in  general  to  just  censure,  ami 
gives  ground  of  suspicion,  the  attrocious  fact  was  at 
least  connived  at  by  them,  as  they  had  previous  notice 
of  the  wretched  intentions  of  the  rioters  against  the  In- 
dians under  their  prolection,  and  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity presented  before  thtm  of  preventing  it;  Captain 
Uobinson  with  a  company  of  Highlanders  being  at  the 
time  in  that  town  on  his  march  from  Pittsburg  to  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York,  and  h.as  since  informed  some  of 
his  friends,  that  he  put  himself  in  the  way  of  the  magis- 
trates, expecting  his  assistance  would  have  been  re- 
quested to  suppress  the  rioters  and  prevented  their 
bloody  design,  which  be  was  willing  and  thought  he 
was  able  to  do,  but  being  a  military  officer  had  no  au- 
thority unless  required  by  the  civil  magistrate,  which 
conduct  together  with  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  burrough  in  favor  of  the  fact,  may  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  further  proceedings  of  these  rebellious 
murderers. 

The  accounts  of  this  insult  and  murder  arrived  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  29th  of  December,  by  letters  to  pri- 
vate persons,  and  at  first  it  was  given  out  the  number  of 
the  rioters  amounted  to  above  five  hundred,  and  that 
the  greatest  part  stationed  themselves  at  'the  outer 
parts  of  the  town  ready  in  case  of  opposition,  but  it 
after  appeared  to  be  a  false  report. 

Governor  Penn  issued  a  second  proclamation,  on  the 
2d  January,  1764,  offering  a  considerable  reward  for  ap- 
prehending and  securing  any  three  of  the  ringleaders  of 
the  rioters,  which  produced  no  discovery,  otherwise 
than  it  has  been  reported,  some  of  the  rioters  have  ac 
knowledgcd  themselves  concerned  in  the  fact  and  au- 
daciously defycd  the  magistrates  power  to  lay  hold  pf 
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them,  and  to  such  a  pitch  of  insolence,  tliat  they  pub- 
liclj  threatened  every  man  who  disapproved  of  their 
scandalous  proceeding's,  and  on  their  return  home,  that 
part  of  the  country  being'  raised  into  a  ferment,  and  the 
outrageous  rioters  Hushed  with  success,  increased  their 
numbers,  and  formed  a  further  sclieme  to  come  down 
and  destroy  the  Moravian  Indians  on  the  Pro'  ince 
Island,  and  alt  others  that  should  fall  in  their  way,  ot 
which  the  Government  receivinf^  information,  divers 
methods  were  proposed  lor  their  defence,  and  lest  the 
attack  might  be  more  sudden  tlian  expected,  on  the 
30th  12th  mo.  boats  were  provided  and  sent  down  to 
the  Island  with  directions  in  case  of  notice  being  sent 
of  the  approach  of  the  rioters,  the  Indians  should  be 
conveyed  to  an  island  further  distant  from  the  shore  or 
be  brought  up  the  city.  On  the  1st  of  the  1st  mo.  early 
in  the  morning  some  person  who  had  come  down  Lan- 
caster road,  gave  information  that  the  rioters  were  ad- 
vancing in  a  large  number,  which  occasioned  an  alarm, 
that  notice  was  sent  down  the  island  and  the  Indians! 
were  put  on  board  the  boats,  but  on  enquiry,  the  in- 
formation proved  false,  and  grounded  on  the  march  of 
the  company  of  Highlanders,  who  came  to  town  that 
day,  however  as  there  was  no  room  to  discredit  the  ac- 
count of  the  rioters  collecting  and  being  determined  to 
proceed  on  their  wicked  intention,  the  Governor,  at 
length  agreed  to  send  tlie  Indians  away  to  General 
Gage,  at  New  York,  under  the  care  of  Captain  Robin- 
son's Company  of  Highlanders,  there  to  wait  the  orders 
of  General  Johnson,  for  their  further  disposal,  and  on 
the  6lh  of  the  Xst  mo.  they  were  removed  from  the 
island  to  the  city  and  from  thence  sat  out  on  the  way  to 
New  York.  One  of  the  Provincial  Commissioners  and 
one  of  the  Governor's  Counsellors  proceeded  to  Tren- 
ton with  them,  and  obtained  from  Governor  Franklin 
the  necessary  passes  for  their  marching  unmolested 
thro'  New  Jersey,  and  orders  to  supply  them  with  what 
was  necessary  for  their  accommodation,  and  they  ar- 
rived nafe  at  Amboy,  where  they  were  lodged  untill  the 
Governor  of  New  York  prohibited  their  being  brought 
into  that  Government,  upon  which  General  Gage  or- 
dered a  company  of  the  regular  troops  to  undertake  to 
guard  them  back  to  this  city  and  there  remain  for  their 
protection,  and  they  were  accordingly  conducted  safe 
back  and  lodged  in  the  barracks  at  the  north  end  of  the 
city. 

The  few  Indians  who  remained  in  the  city,  were  re- 
moved over  to  Woodbury,  in  Gloucester  county,  New 
Jersey,  and  there  kindly  received  by  respectable  peo- 
ple in  that  neighbourhood,  but  an  uneasiness  being  soon 
discovered  among  some  of  the  lower  class  of  people, 
some  mischief  was  feared  might  be  intended  them, 
whereupon  Governor  Franklin  issued  his  proclamation, 
forwarning  any  persons  to  attempt  to  molest  them,  and 
a  letter  from  his  secretary,  Ch.  Uead,  Esq.  to  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  county  suitable  to  the  purpose,  the  uneasi- 
ness subsided  and  they  have  remained  there  in  quiet, 
behaving  themselves  peaceably  and  with  satisfaction  to 
the  neighbourhood. 


MRTEOROLOGICAL  TABLB. 

According  to  Fahrenheit,  in  the  shade,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  weather  at  Mauch  Chunk  was  as  follows,  du- 
ring the  time  specified. 


WESTCHESTER. 

We  are  proud  to  say  that  a  literary  taste — a  desire 
for  mental  improvement, is  very  general  in  the  borough; 
and  among  the  apprentices,  there  are  more  than  twenty 
whom  we  could  name,  eager  in  pursuit  ot  knowledge. 
As  one  instance  in  many  that  doubtless  might  be  told — 
the  writer  stepped  into  a  shop  last  week,  and  a  lad  of 
17,  with  apron  on,  and  looking  as  he  should  do  at  his 
work,  stood  reading  while  waiting  fur  his  iron  to  heat. 
On  looking,  I  found  he  was  perusing  Rollin,  and  was 
so  earnest  to  see  the  issue  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes,  he  would  not  lose  a  moment. 

FjZ/oije  Mccord- 
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Between  5  h  7,  A .  M.  1583  is  the  number  of  degrees 
of  the  Thermometer  during  the  month. 
Dais 
1583-f-30  =  524-   Between  5  and  7,  A.M. 
2039-!-30  =  67-|-   At  Noon. 
1968-f  30=65-f   At  Sunset. 
—  Days. 
1 84-^3  =  61-(-  Average. 
Quantity  of  Rain  that  fell 2.60 


From  the  Pemberton  MSS. 

Smith's  nisxoiiT  of  the 

ntOVINCE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

CH.VPTER  IX. 

[CONTINDED    FItOM    PAGE    281.] 

Continuation  of  George  Keith's  separation^  with  the  of 
cou)\ts  of  tlie  meeting  of  ministers,  held  in  Burlington 
and  Philadelphia,  the  testimony  of  the  yearly  meeting 
on  the  same  subject — and  the  a  nival  of  Thomas  Ifllson 
and  James  Dickinson,  with  a  short  relation  of  their  ser- 
vices. 

1692.]  Happy  for  the  present  age  principles  friend- 
ly to  men,  and  beneficial  in  their  consequences  with  a 
good  life  and  conversation  seem  now  to  be  most  gene- 
rally acquiesced  in  as  the  best  outward  test  of  religious 
orlhoHoxy,  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.  I  have 
medled  on  the  subjects  here  agitated  more  from  neces- 
sity  than  choice.  It  was  material  the  beginning  andi 
progressof  this  great  breach  in  a  community  reputable 
for  est.ablished  order,  should  be  impartially  stated; 
there  are  many  fiimilies  not  yet  returned, to  the  situation 
their  ancestors  left,&  some  with  whom  a  kind  of  heredit- 
ary prejudice  seems  to  be  yielding  to  examination  &  can- 
dour, he  that  would  do  the  subject  justice  must  take 
into  the  account  as  well  the  manner  as  matter,  and  the 
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effects  it  produced;  more  of  these  will  be  seen  hereaf- 
ter as  Ihey  happen  in  course  of  time.  The  state  of  the 
case  given  by  two  of  tlie  meetings  of  ministers  ihe  one 
held  at  Burlington,  the  other  at  Philadelphia,  as  the 
same  were  presented  to  the  second  days  morning  meet- 
ing held  in  London  was  asfolloweth: 

"The  present  case  truly  stated  in  reference  to  the 
testimony  gi^en  forth  against  George  Keith,  by  the 
public  Friends,  the  20ihof  the  4th  month  1692." 

"Our  h.te  friend  George  Keith  having  before,  and  at 
the  meeting  of  ihe  ministring  Friends  held  at  Burling- 
ton in  the  last  first  monih  there,  op?nly,  in  a  wrathful 
and  bitter  spirit,  reviled  and  abused  the  said  meeting  by 
saying,  that  they  were  met  together  to  cloak  heresy 
and  deceit; and  that  there  were  more  damnable  heresies 
and  doctrines  of  devils  among  the  Quakers,  than  among 
any  profession  of  Protestants;  and  tho'  tliese  uiibrother- 
like  and  unchristian  expressions  were  uttered  by  him  in 
their  hearing,  that  they  needed  no  further  proof  or  evi- 
dence of  the  same;  and  thereupon  might  have  proceed- 
ed to  have  disowned  him  as  a  ministering  brother,  he 
continuing  his  accusation  with  as  much  vehemency  and 
rage;  yet  notwithstanding  the  said  meeting  having  re- 
gard to  him,  knowmg  the  brittleness  of  his  diposition, 
omitted  any  further  notice  than  an  entry  of  his  reproach- 
ful speeches,  giving  him  to  understand  that  we  expect- 
ed he  should  condemn  the  same,  and  accnrdingly  ap- 
pointed two  of  his  brethren  and  membei  s  of  the  same 
meeting,  to  admonish  him  &  lay  before  him  his  rude  de- 
portment, aud  hisunsavory  words,  and  to  return  his  an- 
awer  to  the  next  meeting  of  that  kind  which  followed 
in  course  three  months  after  at  Philatklphia.  The  said 
appointed  Friends,  viz:  Samuel  Jennings  and  Griffith 
Owen  accordingly  visited  him  the  said  George  Keith, 
and  reminded  huii  of  the  abuses  given  by  hiin  to  the 
meeting  and  repeated  his  words  unto  him;  upon  which 
he  justified  the  same,  and  speaking  the  said  words  over 
lie  declared  the  same  og:un,  viz:  that  they  were  met 
together  to  cloak  heresy  and  deceit;  and  that  there 
were  more  damnable  heresies  and  doctrines  of  devils 
amongst  them,  than  amongst  any  profe-sion  of  Protes- 
tants; and  that  he  trampled  their  judgment  under  his 
feet  as  dirt.  With  other  vile  expressions  he  treated 
the  two  Friends. 

"All  which  being  reported  to  the  said  meeting  ensu- 
ing, and  he  ..decliriing  his  usual  appearance,  (tho'  at 
home,)  and  having  made  an  open  breach  by  setting  tip 
separate  meetings  in  Philadelphia,  and  having  printed 
out  of  the  unity  of  Friends  the  cause  and  re;ison  of  his 
separation,  wherein  he  had  injuriously  misrepresented 
the  meetings,  and  calumniated  several  pusoiis  with 
whom  he  had  not  dealt  in  the  least  in  any  church  way. 
And  this  he  did  nine  or  ten  weeks  before  this  4.th  month 
meeting.  However  Friends  being  come  tcgether,  and 
considering  his  violent  temper,  and  the  mischievous 
schism  and  rent  that  he  had  made,  and  how  he  washke 
to  introduce  further  exercises  to  Friends  in  these  parts, 
they  were  generally  inclined  to  wave  any  further  pro- 
ceedure  against  him  at  that  time,  and  to  adjourn  their 
meeting  tor  a  fortnight  longer,  andin  the  me:in  time  ap- 
pointed some  Friends  to  visit  him,  and  to  admonish 
iiim  a  second  time  of  his  evil  speeches,  and  to  lay  beftn-e 
him  the  evil  of  the  separation  established  by  him  to  the 
great  blemish  of  truth;  which  was  done  by  our  said 
Frientls  the  same  evening,  and  notice  given  to  him  of 
the  time  to  which  the  meeting  was  adjourned.  But  he 
giving  no  satisf.  ction,  but  persisting  in  his  railings,  and 
vindicating  the  separation,  regarded  not  the  time;  and 
the  Friends  meeting  together,  and  weighing  his  fuither 
answers;  and  observing  his  fierce  and  frequent  endea- 
vours to  disquitt  and  divide  many  of  the  neigboring 
meetings,  did  in  a  christian  care  and  duty  consider  of  a 
testimony  to  go  fortli  against  him  herein,  but  delayed  to 
give  any  out  till  two  days  after,  being  inform.id  he  then 
was  likely  to  be  at  home.  And  the  public  Frintls  com- 
ing then  together,  they  sent  two  of  their  members,  to 
wit,  William  Biles  and  Walter  Fawcet  to  enquire   at 


his  house  of  his  return,  but  he  being  absent,  they  gave 
forth  the  testimony  with  tliis  caution,  that  it  shotild  not 
be  published  till  George  Keith  had  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  it  read  unto  him,  and  to  such  others  as  he  ap- 
proved  of;  and  that  after  the  reading  of  it  to  him,  a  copy 
thereof  shotild  be  prepared  for  him  with  what  expedi- 
tion might  be.  All  which  was  offered  unto  him,  which 
he  refused  till  the  monthly  meeting  in  Philadelphia, 
which  fell  out  four  or  five  dnys,  and  there  by  his  con- 
sent, it  was  read  unto  him,  and  a  copy  given  the  day 
following.  The  intent  of  the  Friends,  in  delaying  the 
Publication  ofit until  he  had  an  opportunity  ofhearmgit 
read  privately,  was  that  the  s[)reatling  thereof  might  be 
prevented  in  case  he  should  then  condemn  the  said 
speeches  and  decline  the  separate  meeting,  whereof 
timely  notice  was  sent  to  him.  But  he  upon  the  read- 
ing of  the  testimony  in  the  meeting,  instead  of  express- 
ing the  least  trouble,  or  relenting  for  the  same,  did 
within  a  few  days  after,  out  of  the  method  and  way  of 
Friends,  put  forth  clandestinely  in  print,  a  furious  con- 
demnation against  the  Friends  concerned  against  him, 
which  he  stiled  by  the  title  of  "Ji  Flea-"  wherein  he 
had,  like  a  most  disingenuous  adversary,  upon  ground- 
less reports  laboured  to  reproach  several  of  them,  and 
dispersed  the  same  towards  London  and  other  parts 
some  week.s,  'ere  the  persons  against  whom  they  were 
printed,  had  a  sight  of  the  same.  And  yet  George 
Keith  would  possess  his  hearers  and  others  by  his  pamph- 
lets, that  he  had  no  Gospel  oriler  from  the  meeting, 
when  the  whole  procedure  is  according  to  the  order  of 
truth  established  among  Friends.  And  he  himself  can- 
not but  he  conscious  to  himself  herein,  that  neither  Gos- 
pel nor  order  regulates  him  in  conference  with  us,  nor 
in  liis  giving  firth  his  paper  against  us. 

"Signed  on  the  behaltand  by~\ 
ordcr'of  our  meetingof  minister-  ',g_^„    JENNINGS- 
ing  Friends,  held  in  Burlington  on  ; 
the  6th  of  the  rth  month  1692.     J 
POSTSCRIPT. 

After  Geprge  Keith  and  his  adiierents,  by  his  saicJ 
plea,  appealed  to  God  the  righteous  jut'ge  of  all  men, 
and  next  to  all  faithful  Friends  and  brethren  here  in 
America,  and  in  old  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  op 
elsewhere,  tojndge  between  them  aid  us.  Yet  in  a 
short  time  afterwards  they  got  another  paper  printeil, 
whichiliey  ttiled  An  appeal frnri  the  livenly  eight  Judges 
tn  the  spirit  of  true  Judgment  in  allfait/iful  Friends  called 
Quakers,  that  meet  at  this  yearly  meeting  at  Burlington 
the  7th  month,  1692.  But  instead  of  giving  us  any 
friendly  notice  of  this  appeal,  they  spread  and  set  the 
.i^ame  upon  posts,  about  this  town  of  Pliilada  St  else- 
where, nine  days  at  least  before  the  said  yearly  meeting, 
&  when  the  meef-ng  time  came,George  Keitli&  his  cnm- 
parymet  apart  in  court  house,from  whence  he  sent  to 
Friends  a  paper  in  the  nature  of  a  challenge,  r<  quring 
a  he;'ring  of  his  said  last  nienltoiied  Appeal,  which  chal- 
lenge was  introduced  by  one  of  his  followers,  who  tlimb- 
ing  up  in  our  meeting  house  winiiow,  (tho'  the  door 
was  open)  stood  in  the  said  window  with  his  hat  on, 
and  read  part  of  it  while  our  antient  Friend  Thomas 
.lanney  was  at  prayer.  And  the  public  Friends  from 
the  mornings  meeting  had  sent  tn  George  Keith  by  word 
&  writing.that  in  case  he  had  any  thing  to  propose  to  that 
yearly  meeting  either  as  a  friend  or  opposer,  he  should 
h.ave  a  suitable  hearing  and  answer,  provided  he  would 
.stay  till  the  day  appoHited  for  business,  which  was  the 
last  day  of  the  meeting-  (Friends  not  being  willing  to 
invert  the  good  order  of  truth  in  employing  those  days 
for  business,  which  were  established  for  worship.) — 
Nevertheless  George  Keith  slighting  Friends  proposals, 
calling  them  Evasions  and  Jesuitical  tricks,  did  give 
public  notice  tor  the  people  to  meet  him  at  our  meet- 
ing house  after  meeting  was  over  the  next  day,  being 
Ihe  third  day  of  the  week;  at  which  time  they  accord- 
ingly met,  whereupon  some  Friends  were  sent  by  the 
ministering  Friends  to  acquaint  George  Keith  and  the 
people  then  met  with  him,  how  that  Friends  were  ready 
and  willing  to  give  him   the   opportunity  of  a  hearing 
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next  day  following',  which  was  the  day  appointed  for 
business  according  to  Friends  fornner  pioposals  in  that 
behalf.  Kut  instead  of  admiltinp:  those  so  stnt  to  de- 
liver their  message, he  &  divers  of  liis  followers  cried  out 
against  Ihem,  saying  they  had  nolliing  to  do  there,  re- 
iusing  to  hear  them,  and  insinuating  to  the  auditory  that 
the  said  Friends  came  to  distuib  tlieir  meeting-;  and  so 
they  immediately  withdrew  to  the  Court  House,  and 
there  the  said  George  Keith  and  the  rest  concerned  in 
the  said  Appeal,  having  set  up  those  (who  made  little 
or  no  profession  of  truth  for  their  Judges)  who  they 
called  impartial  men  by  reason  ot  tlieir  not  signing 
heretofore  either  with  or  against  the  said  App;-alors 
(tho*  joined  with  them  in  worship  at  their  said  separate 
meeting,)  and  so  drew  up  a  sort  of  judgment  against 
Friends,  and  signed  it  that  very  night,  which  is  also 
in  print  as  from  their  yearly  meeting  signed  by  Robert 
Turner,  Griffith  Jones  and  others.  And  iho'  the  same 
was  completed  according  to  the  mind  and  direction  of 
our  opposer  George  Keith,  yet  it  was  so  far  from  allay- 
ing his  rage  and  violence  against  Friends,  tliat  he  still 
persisted  in  his  abusive  carriage,  calling  Friends  in  our 
religious  meetings,  hypocrites,  snakes,  vipers,  blood- 
thirsty hounds,  impudent  Kascals,  and  such  like,  bid- 
ding them  cut  him  in  collops,  fry  him  and  eat  him;  and 
saying  his  back  had  long  itched  to  be  whipt.  And  at 
the  same  juncture  he  said,  tliat  he  was  like  our  I>ord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  comparing  himself  to  a  Dove, 
a  Lamb,  while  he  thus  appeared  in  a  great  transport  of 
heat  and  passion.** 

"It  would  be  tedious  to  trace  him  in  one  half  of  his 
raileries,  invective  preachings,  and  loathsome  printings 
against  us,  since  this  disordtrly  yearlv  meeting  of  his, 
and  separation  from  us.  His  auditory  being  generally 
made  up,  as  to  the  bulk  thereof,  out  ofthe  disallected, 
the  apostates,  and  the  more  profane  of  all  persu^isions 
among  us,  whom  he  gratified  with  telling  tiiem  of  a 
prejciiing  Quaker  in  Maryland, who  got  another  man's 
wife  with  child,  which  they  (meaning  Friends  could  not 
discern  by  the  ligl-t  within;  and  with  another  being  car- 
ried drunk  out  of  a  Tap-House,  with  such  unseemly 
passages  for  a  man  of  liis  rank  and  pretences.  And 
tho'  we  published  not  a  line  in  print  to  detect  him  justly 
of  his  notorious  falsehoods  against  us,  (hoping  to  have 
somewhat  thereby  kept  this  unhappy  difference  from 
being  more  public  by  us,  as  much  as  in  us  lay  :ind  as 
long  as  we  couhl.yet  this  uneasy  and  furious  man,  upon 
our  return  (,as  usually)  (o  ourmectings  on  the  first  chiys, 
during  the  severity  of  the  winter,  at  our  meeting  house 
on  the  front  of  Delaware,  he  sets  on  a  fresh  not  only  to 
disquiet  Friends  here,  but  very  rudely  ,ind  openly  op- 
posed our  publick  and  serviceable  travelling  Friend 
Thomas  Kverndon  and  Richard  Hopkins,  who  bearing 
theirtestimonics  in  the  dread  of  the  Lord  and  in  Humi- 
lity of  spirit  among  us,  he  called  out  upon  them  several 
times  HypocritsJ  Hypocrits.'  and  the  former  of  them  (tho* 
two  days  before  he  sai.l  he  had  good  unity  with  him) 
he  called  him  then  before  many  hundreds.  The  f^rcaitst 
hypocrite  that  ever  stood  upon  two  legs.  And  while  for 
some  weeks  we  assembled  togetlier  in  some  of  the  last 
meetings,  George  Keith  left  Friends  gallery  and  betook 
himself  to  the  stairs  near  one  of  the  doors  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  being  soon  weary  of  that  seat,  as  ai)pear- 
ingthere  too  much  like  what  he  w.as,viE:  a  common  op- 
poser,  his  followers  on  a  sudden  set  up,  op  a  Tth  day,  a 
new  gallery  for  liim  over  against  the  public  friends, 
whicli  two  of  the  trustees  hearing  of,  went  that  evening 
in  apeaceable  manner,  calling  to  them  Robert  Turner 
who  was  a  trustee  also,  to  remove  the  same,  being  set  up 
there  as  a  seat  of  contention,  and  without  the  least  con- 
sent of  the  meeting.  And  upon  their  going  in  Robert 
Turner  with  more  heat  than  true  zeal,  and  as  he  said 
afterwards;  with  a  dissatisfaction  to  galleries,  striking 
only  a  transient  stroke  at  the  new  one,  he  fell  severely 
upon  Friend's  gallery,  and  with  a  suitable  assistance 
cut  and  tore  down  in  an  impetuous  manner,  the  stairs, 
seat,  floor,  posts  and  rails  tliereof,  levelling  it   with  the 


floor:  George  Keith  being  present,  laugh'd  and  ex- 
pressed liis  satisfaclion  therewith:  But  he  losingground 
by  his  extreme  passion  and  ill  conduct  in  those  contests, 
after  one  meeting  more,  he  and  followers  leave  Friends 
meeting  again,  and  retire  to  their  separate  meetings 
place,  where  as  we  are  credibly  informed,  a  great  part 
of  their  meeting  time  is  spent  by  him  in  his  personal 
vindication,  and  in  rendering  Friends  here  as  odious 
and  contemptible  as  the  malice  and  lies  of  the  worst  of 
our  adversaries  wouUl  have  us  to  be.  But  his  race 
being  even  run  with  us,  and  his  further  excursions  being 
almost  stopped,  and  not  so  much  credit  being  given  to 
his  repeated  accusations,  and  his  great  attempts  of  late 
to  the  further  exposing  and  dividing  F'riends  here  prov- 
ing very  unsuccessful!  to  his  expectation,  as  by  the  ac- 
count of  the  late  conference  imposed  by  him  on  us,  in  a 
large  promiscuous  auditory  on  the  seventh  instant,  may 
further  appear;  And  wilhall  the  several  established 
meetings  in  these  three  and  neighbouring  provinces 
have  disowned  him,  he  is  now  hurrying  all  on  a  start 
for  Old  England,  being  very  jealous  some  of  those  he 
so  bitterly  opposes  should  hasten  there  before  him;  Iho' 
none  of  us  are  so  much  on  the  spur,  as  being  satisfied 
that  wheresoever  he  goes,  or  wheresoever  his  books 
reach  among  faithful  Friends,  that  he  will  be  discovered 
to  be  a  degenerate  man  from  the  spirit  and  charity  of  a 
sincere  Christian.  We  wish  that  the  Lord  mav  be  pro- 
pitious to  him  in  his  voyage,  and  give  him  a  sight  of  his 
great  apostacy,  and  let  him  understand  that  notwith- 
standing the  vain  pretence  of  his  errand,  he  is  persecu- 
ting the  true  Church  of  God  in  his  followers  he  seems 
so  zealously  to  profess.  The  Lord  God  of  Mercy,  for- 
give him  all  his  severe  treatment  of  us,  and  his  hard 
speeches  against  us,  granting  him  repentance  unto  life 
if  it  be  his  gracious  will;  this  is  the  desire  of  his  abused 
Friends. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  order  of  the  Meeting  of 
Alinistering  Friends,  Philadelphia,  the  24th  of  the 
4th  mo.  1693.  SAM.   JENNINGS. 

The  testimony  ofthe  yearly  meeting  on  this  subject 
with  the  names  of  those  who  signed  it,  may  not  per- 
haps be  disagreeable  to  their  respective  descendants. 

From  our  yearly  meeting  held  in  Burlington  the  "tli 
ofthe  7th  month,  1692, 

To  the  Monthly  ami  Qu.arterly  meetings,  &c.  in  East 
and  West  Jersej',  Pennsylvania,  or  elsewhere  as  there 
shall  be  occasion. 

Dear  Frien<lp,  Brethren  and  Sisters  in  the  holy  rela- 
tion and  divine  fellowship,  into  which  the  father  of  mer- 
cies hath  begotten  and  graciously  gathered  us  by  the 
Word  of  Life,  do  we  salute  you  with  much  and  dear 
afl^ection  and  travailing  bowels,  that  giace  mercy  and 
peace  from  God  the  Father  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
may  be  multiplied  and  abundantly  increased  amongst 
you  every  where,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  your  unspeak- 
able consolation.  Amen! 

The  Lord  hath  been  good  to  us  at  this  as  at  other 
times,  and  blessed  and  honoured  our  Assembly  with  his 
refreshing  presence, the  sense  of  wliich  is  with  \j=,and  the 
Savor  of  Life  upon  us  at  this  time,  constraining  us  to  e.x- 
hort  all  that  have  been  blessed  with  a  sight  of  the  glori- 
ous day  that  is  now  dawned,  and  growing  more  clear  and 
bright,  to  continue  andhonesily  walk  in  the  light  of  it; 
and  all  that  have  known  the  revelation  of  God's  strong 
and  righteous  arm,  in  the  day  of  their  distress  for  their 
deliverance,  to  reverence,  acknowledge  and  depend 
upon  it,  and  all  that  have  purchased  truth  with  their  .all, 
not  to  sell  it.  Oh,  dear  Friends,  can  we  forget  the  day 
of  Jacob's  troubles,  the  day  of  affliction,  the  wormwood 
and  the  gall'  God  forbid!  Let  our  souls  still  retain  the 
remembrance  of  them  to  our  humbling,  and  God's  ho- 
nour: And  was  not  the  language  of  our  souls  in  that 
(lay  with  much  bitterness,  and  little  hopes,  J}y  whom 
shall  Jacob  ari^e,  for  he  is  small?  Then  oh!  then  did 
the  God  of  our  deliverance  cause  us  to  hear  and  under- 
stand his  ravishing  voice  saying.  Fear  not  worm  Jacobs 
lam  tvi.th  thee.  To  which  our  souls  with  surprising  joy 
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replied,  It's  the  voice  of  my  beloved,  I'l  receive  him, 
and  render  to  liim  his  own,  even  my  whole  heart.   Dear 
Friends,    something    of  this  have  all  Sions  travellers 
known,  and  these  are  things  never  to  be  forgotten;  and 
oh!  what  manner  of  love  was  raised  in  us  to  tlie  Lord, 
and  to  one  another,  when  we  felt  his  love  to  reach  us, 
and  to  be    shed  abroad  in  our  liearis:  This  made  our 
unity  great,   and  our  consolations  not  small;  and  as  we 
here  abide,  we  shall  not  profanely  sell  our  birth  right. 
Dear  Friends  labour  to  hold  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace,  and  so  much  the  lather  as  we  are  sen- 
sible of  the  endeavours  of  Sions  enemies   to   break  it. 
Oh  how  comely  and  comfuriable  is  this  precious  unity 
amongstbrethren,no  ways  tobe  obta'mcd  nor  maintained, 
but  as  we  are  in  unity  with  C;hrist  our  head,  and  never 
to  be  broke  but  by  forsaking  of  him!     Therefore  hold 
fast  the  head  by  which  the  whole  body  receiveth  nour- 
ishment, as  by  joints  and  bands  it  is  knit  together:  And 
be  not  weary  of  welldoing;  especially  neglect  not  your 
duty  of  wailing  upon  the  Lord,  in  such  poverty  of  spi- 
rit as  becomes  us  in  our  addresses  to  him;  for  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Lord  is  inseparable  to  such,  and  the  kind  care 
of  heaven  is  there.      Thus  shall  you  be  nourished  with 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  is  meat  indeed,  and 
drink  indeed,   without  which  none  have  life   in  them. 
And  take  heed  of  swerving  from  the  ancient  rock  of  our 
salvation;  and  be  not  of  them  that  having  found  the  way 
of  peace,  depart  from  it  and  are  suljject  to  change;   but 
be  stedfast,  unmoveable,  and  abounding  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  you  know  that  your  labour  is  not 
in  vain  in  the  Lord.     And  tak<?  heed  of  slighting  the 
low  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  in  this  day,  upon  an 
apprehension  or  expectation  of  higher  and  more  glori- 
ous discoveries,  for  this  hath  destroyed  many;  but  im- 
prove the  talent  received  of  God,  which  is  the  way  to 
possess  much;  and  beware  of  the  sour  leaven  of  separa- 
tion, with  which  many  are   leavened  in  this  day  to  the 
chancing  of  their  very   natures  into  a  degeneracy,   not 
only  from  a  chariLable   and   chrisli:inV;ommnnion,  but 
even  from  good  neiglibourhood,  and  are  now   become 
judges  of  evil  thoughts  and  actions  in  hunting  for  evil 
against  ihose  whom  formerly  they   would  have   done 
much  to  have  served.     So  dear  hearts,  keep  low  and 
down  to  the  gift  of  God  in  yourselves,  in  which  only  is 
safety  and  certainty,  for  if  once  by  any  means  we  are 
drawn  from  that,  we  are  subject  to  be   imposed  on  by 
the  craft  of  erring  and  designing  men  (which  seek  their 
own  exaltation,  and  not    the  Lord's,)  whom  God   will 
abase  in  due  time. 

And  now,  dear  Friends,  having  this  day  heard  the 
testimony  of  our  dear  and  well  esteemed  Friends  and 
labourers  in  the  gospel,  given  fortli  at  their  Quarterly 
meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  the  20lh  day  of  the  4th 
month,  1692,  against  George  Keith,  for  his  vile  abuses 
and  ungodly  speeches  against  God's  people;  and  also 
his  separation  from  them,  and  exposing  of  them  in  print, 
and  otherwise  endeavouring  by  his  misrepresentations 
of  them,  to  make  them  the  derisioti  of  the  heathen  and 
scorn  of  fools !  as  also  against  all  others  joined  with  him 
in  this  evil  work  of  separation;  and  having  also  heard  di- 
vers testimonies,  concerning  which  the  same  testimony 
from  several  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  belonging  to 
this  meeting;  and  he  and  they  still  persisting,  and  like 
evil  men  and  seducers,  waxing  worse  and  worse  in  the 
aforesaid  wicked  practices:  We  find  it  our  duty  to  join 
with  our  brethren  in  their  testimony  against  that  spirit 
of  reviling,  railing,  lying,  slandering,  and  falsely  accus- 
ing, which  hath  risen  and  acted  notoriously  in  George 
Keith  and  his  adherents,  which  hath  led  them  into  a 
mischievous  and  hurtful  separation.  And  we  do  here- 
by declare  that  we  have  not,  nor  cannot  have  unity  in 
spirit  with  any  of  them,  until  they  return  and  repent 
of  their  evils  aforesaid.  Therefore  dear  Friends,  all 
you  that  love  Sions  peace,  and  concord  amongst  bretli- 
ren,  and  regard  your  own  everlasting  welfare,  beware 
of  being  take«  or  defded  by  that  spirit;  and  forasmuch 
as  contention  and  strife  is  its  food,  avoid  as  much  as  may 


be  all  contests  and  debates  with  those  that  are  in  it. 
And  the  God  of  peace  preserve  us  and  be  our  habita- 
tion; and  increase  love  and  unity  among  us,  to  the 
comforting  of  us,  and  disappointment  of  his  and  our  en- 
emies, is  the  labour  and  travail  of  your  friends  and 
brethren  in  the  covenant  and  fellowship  of  life,  light, 
and  grace. 

Given  at  our  yearly  meeting  at  Burlington  the  7th  of 
the  7th  month,  1692. 

Thomas  Lloyd,  Griffith  Owen,  Joseph  Heritage,  John 
Adams,  James  Marshall,  Annanias  Guant,  Joseph  Scott, 
Benjamin  Humphrey,  George  Goldsmith,  Nehemiah 
Allen,  James  Satterwhait,  John  Goodson,  John  Sym- 
cock,  Thomas  Janney,  Ralph  Jackson,  George  Deacon, 
William  Harwood,  Ezra  Crosdill,  Abraham  Hardiman, 
Nathaniel  I.amplugh,  John  Eastbourn,  Samuel  CarpeH- 
ter,  Phinehas  Pemberton,  Robert  Ever,  George  Maries, 
Alexander  Beardsley,  John  Delavcdl,  Arthur  Cooke, 
Thomas  Olive,  Samuel  Jennings.  John  MoUeson,  Wm. 
Bickley,  Richard  Gove,  Richard  Guy,  Mahlon  Stacy, 
William  Biddlc,  Daniel  Wills,  Jedediah  Allen,  Richard 
Heritage,  John  Wood,  John  Jenntt,  Francis  Davenport, 
Francis  Collins,  Cornelius  Empson,  Thomas  Gardner, 
jr.  John  Town,  Richard  Thacker,  Freedom  Lippincot, 
Peter  Harvey,  John  Shinn,  Paul  Wolf,  Paul  Hestua, 
Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  Henry  Andrews  Cramer,  John 
Butcher,  John  Yarker,  William  Rakestraw,  John  Day, 
John  Fletcher,  Robert  Hudson,  Ed.  Broadway,  Chris- 
sop  White,  Samuel  Allen,  Henry  Grubb,  Joshua  Hoops, 
Joseph  Mather,  John  Cook,  Ed.  Maer,  Tho.  Hackney, 

Levine George   Pearn,   Fr.   Williams,  George 

Parker,  John  Crosby,  Abra.  Cox,  Isaac  Horner,  Thomas 
Butcher,  Jn.  Worrall,  John  Antrum,  Wm.  Broadway, 
Tho.  Scliolev,  John  Sharp,  Samuel  Furnis,  Benjamin 
Wheat,  Ed.  Wade,  Barth.  Wyatt,  Ed.  Rockhill,  Samuel 
Wyatt,  Robert  Vernon,  Thomas  Vernon,  Robert  Taylor, 
Lawrence  Morris,  Wm.  Laycock,  Nicholas  Pile,  Wm. 
Hayhurst,  Robert  Barber,  Nich.  Bustill,  Tho.  Shinn, 
Jolin  Willsford,  jr.  Richard  Worrall,  Jo.  Carter,  Math. 
Robinson,  Hen.  Siddall,  J  no.  Hollinshead,  Tho.  Eves, 
Rob.  Murfin,  Eph.  Jackson,  Wm.  Satterthwait,  Jno. 
Wooley,  Jno.  Schooley,  Nath.  Poole,  Sam.  Nicholson, 
Derrick  op  Degrave,  Wm.  Bupp,  Jno.  Murfin,  John 
Biddle,  Wm.  Dennis,  Jno.  Penquite,  John  Croasdill, 
Jno.  Bu.sby,  Sam.  Allen,  jr.  Henry  Baker,  Reuben  Pow- 
nal,  Jonathan  Limesly,  Benj.  Griffith,  John  Gilbert, 
Dan.  Galton,  Wm.  Frybee,  Will.  Wardell,  Wm.  Evans, 
John  Lippincott,  Restore  Lippincott,  Edward  Lucas, 
Thomas  Brian,  Jeremiah  Langhly,  Tho.  Rogers,  Rich- 
ard Townsend,  Thomas  Harding,  James  Atkinson,  Sam. 
Andrews,  David  Lloyd,  Caleb  Pusey,  Rob.  Young, 
James  Fox,  John  Lynum,  Robert  Owen,  Hugh  Roberts, 
Sam.  Richardson,  James Dilworth,  Wm.  Kenton,  Joseph 
Paul,  Tho.  Fitzwater,  Wm.  Gabitas,  John  Maddock, 
Christo.  Wetherill,  Tho.  Ducket,  Joseph  Kirkbride, 
Tho.  Stackhoiise,  Randal  Maylin,  John  Day,  Jno.  Sum- 
mers, Tho. Gardner,  JohnWillford,Ben.  Wni.Biles,Nich. 
Wain,  Wm.  Beakes,  Wm.  Brown,  Dan.  Pegg,  Rob. 
Carter,  Rees  Peters,  Cadwallader  Lewes,  Jno.  Brown, 
Giles  Lucas,  John  Rhoades,  Peter  Shomaker,  Wm. 
Hudson,  Rob.  Zane,  John  Tucker,  Stephen  Beakes, 
Wm.  Southby,  Tho.  Scattergood,  Jno.  Woolston,  Peter 
Fretwell,  Wm.  Swafer,  Isaac  Marriott,  Rich.  Love,  Ar- 
nold Cassell,  John  Sutton,  Jno.  Thompson,  Thomas 
Walten,  Tho.  Hollyman,  Wm.  Walton,  Giles  Knight, 
Wm.  Powell,  John  Bowne,  Henry  Willis,  Rob.  Pile, 
Tho.  Thackery,  Wm.  Bailey,  Geo.  Gray,  Wm.  Cooper, 
Wm.  Biightwen,  James  Keite,  Remembrance  Lippin- 
cott, John  Long,  Tho.  Laiigton,  Jonathan  Duckett, 
Rob.  Ashton,  Daniel  England,  George  Walker,  Tho- 
mas Boeter,  Tho.  Lambert. 

The  facts  now  before  the  reader,  will  give  a  suffi- 
cient idea  of  this  troublesome  business,  as  far  as  it  re- 
spects George  Keith  while  in  communion  with  Friends: 
and  of  the  cause  and  manner  of  disowning  him.  We 
are  next  to  consider  him  in  the  light  of  an  open  and  ac- 
knowledged   sect-master;  fur  three  months   had  not 
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elapsed  aftci- his  being  disowned,  before  the  party  he 
had  made  were  j^rown  to  a  considerable  people  as  lo 
number:  Several  amonjf  ihem  had  been  Friends  of  tlie 
ministry  and  well  approved,  which  coniributcd  not  a 
little  lo  strengthen  the  hands  of  their  less  important 
followers.  They  held  meetings  for  worship  at  staled 
times  at  Piiiladelphia,  Burlington,  and  other  places; 
built  a  meeting  house  in  Burlington;  set  up  a  monthly 
meetingfor  business  in  Philadelphi;!;  and  George  Keith, 
George  Hutchinson,  Thomas  15udd  and  others  used  to 
preach  among  them,  but  the  weight  of  the  wliole  seem- 
ed to  lay  cliiefly  upon  these  three,  who  all  of  them  had 
been  men  of  good  esteem.  Ueputation  is  power.  The 
weaker  sort  seeing  those  and  others,  whom  they  had 
long  known  and  loved  for  tlieir  work's  sake,  instead  of 
looking  with  a  single  eye  to  their  own  standing,  placed 
their  confidence  as  influence  led  t\ie  way. 

About  the  time  these  troubles  began,  arrived  here 
Thomas  Wilson  and  James  Dickenson  from  England, 
on  a  christian  visit  to  their  brethren  in  North  America; 
and  a  considerable  part  of  their  time  was  spent  veiy 
seasonably  in  these  provinces,  as  well  in  helping  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  such  as  were  wavering,  as  ad- 
monishing G.  Keith  and  those  that  joined  him,  of  both 
the  hurt  to  themselves  and  the  reproach  to  the  christian 
name,  that  must  necessarily  follow  their  giving  way  to 
so  much  intemperance  of  spirit  and  action;  by  which 
they,  but  especially  James  Dickenson,  became  early 
sharers  of  their  resentments.  T.  Wilson,  in  the  first 
part  of  the  service,  seems  to  have  incurred  George 
Keith's  greatest  displeasure,  but  after  a  while  it  fell  prin- 
cipally on  J.  Dickenson,  tliough  he  hail  bef  re  greatly 
fawned  upon  him.  The  manner  he  first  broke  with  the 
latter  will,  among  other  things,  appear  by  the  following 
extract  from  Thomas  Wilson's  Journal. 

"From  thence  we  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  we 
found  the  difference  between  Georjfe  Keith  and  Friends 
broken  out  to  an  open  separation,  he  having  gathered 
a  company  to  himself,  and  set  up  a  separate  meeting, 
which  was  cause  of  great  exercise  to  faithful  Friends; 
and  he  seeing  we  did  not  go  to  his  meeting,  sent  us  a 
challenge  to  dispute;  which  we  readily  complied  with, 
and  had  a  meeting  with  him  and  his  party,  a  great  ma- 
ny faithful  Friends  accompanying  us:  We  sat  a  while  in 
silence  to  hear  his  charges  against  Friends,  viz:  tliat 
some  of  them  were  not  found  in  faith, doctrine  and  prin- 
ciple, but  did  not  prove  it,  nor  suffer  Friends  to  answer 
him,  but  went  on  in  railing;  we  made  remarks,  though 
said  nothing,  which  raised  a  great  desire  in  him  and  his 
abettors  to  have  another  meeting  with  me  and  my  com- 
panion; which  we  readily  agreed  to,  provided  some 
faithful  Friends  went  along  with  us  to  bear  witness,  for 
I  knew  that  the  like  separate  spirit,  which  had  appear- 
ed in  England,  was  a  lying  spirit. 

Some  time  after,  having  divers  Friends  along  with 
us,  we  met  again  with  the  said  George  Keith  and  the 
chief  of  his  abettors;  and  being  quietly  set  to  hear  what 
he  had  to  say,  he  advanced  his  former  charge  against 
Friends,  as  being  unsound  in  faith,  doctrine,  and  prin- 
ciple, unto  which  I  answered,  saying,  A'o  error  in  Faith, 
doctrine,  or  principle  of  particular  men  {or  persons)  ivasa 
sufficient  reason  far  liim  to  set  up  a  separate  meeting.  He 
opposed  me;  then  I  asked  liberty  to  be  heard,  and  told 
him  to  this  effect:  "If  he  and  his  company  were  found  in 
faith  and  doctrine,  and  men  of  God,  they  should  have 
kept  up  their  testimony  for  the  Lord  in  the  meeting, 
and  if  there  must  have  been  a  separation,  such  unsound 
men  (or  persons)  would  have  gone  away  from  Friends, 
as  those  did  formerly  of  whom  John  said  they  went  out 
from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us,  for  if  they  had  been  of 
us,  they  would  no  doubt  have  continued  with  us,  but 
Ihey  went  out  that  they  might  be  made  manifest  that 
they  were  not  all  of  us."  I  also  asked  them,  "w  hercver 
they  know  faithful  Friends  in  England,  leave  their 
meeting,  and  set  up  a  separate  meeting."  Thus  we  left 
the  dispute  at  that  time,  and  went  to  visit  the  meetings 
pf  Friends  in  the  Welsh  tract  or  plantation,  and  to  and 


fro  in  the  country  so  returned  again  to  Philadelphia,  and 
had  a  third  meeting  (very  large)  with  Keith  and  his 
party;  1  told  them  "they  weie  gone  from  the  Lord  in  an 
au'y  flourish,  and  the  wit  of  man,  and  had  set  up  a  sep- 
a  rate  meeting,  but  in  a  little  time  the  sun  ol  righteous- 
ness would  shine  amongst  tl>em,  and  drive  away  the 
misty  doctrines  of  men,  and  that  they  (meaning  the 
separatists)  should  dwindle,  die  away,  and  come  lo  no- 
thing except  such  as  were  most  honest  (towards  God) 
who  should  return  to  truth  and  Friends:"  which  in  a  lit- 
tle time  was  fulfilled  in  both  respects. 

Now  leaving  Friends  at  Philadelphia  we  went  into 
the  country  to  a  meeting,  to  which  George  Keith  came 
and  asked  me  where  we  would  be  on  tlie  first  day,  say- 
ing also  that  he  had  appointed  a  meeting  to  be  the  next 
first  day  at  Crojiswix;  and  finding  freedom  1  went  thith- 
er, but  my  companion  James  Dickinson  found  drawings 
from  the  Lord  to  go  lo  Phihadelphia,  and  be  at  the 
meeting  there  that  first  day,  to  which  George  Keith 
came  contfary  to  his  appointment,  and  leaving  his  sep- 
arate meeting,  met  with  Friends  in  tlieir  large  meeting 
house,  and  preached  fawningly,  as  though  he  and  James 
Dickenson  were  in  unity,  but  after  he  had  done,  James 
stood  up  in  great  authority  in  the  Lord's  power,  and 
confuted  George's  doctrine,  and  practice,  setting  truth 
over  him  and  his  party,  and  opened  the  mistery  of  sal- 
vation to  the  people  to  their  great  satisfaction:  after 
which  George  Keith  went  away  in  .great  wrath,  and  the 
people  who  were  not  Friends  being  many,  cried  aloud 
give  way  and  let  the  Devil  come  out  for  the  little  black  man 
from  England  has  gained  the  day,  after  which  George 
called  his  party  together  to  their  meeting  house  and 
told  them  that  James  Dickenson  had  never  appeared 
against  him  till  that  day,  but  had  then  made  himself 
equal  with  Thomas  Wilson  (meaning  to  opposition  to 
him&c.) 

In  the  twelfth  month  this  year  died  Thomas  Wynne 
who  was  divers  times  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  speaker  the  two  first  years  after  the 
settlement  began,  and  was  otherwise  a  man  of  note  a- 
mong  the  fiist  improvers  of  the  province. 

In  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  Friends  here  under- 
standing that  one  George  Palmer,  and  others  being  ta- 
V:en  by  one  of  the  Sallee-men,  were  then  suffering  the 
miserable  effects  of  a  barbarous  cai>tivity  at  Masquo- 
ness  in  Turkey,  and  willin,g  to  join  their  Friends  in 
Englaud  in  contributing  to  iheir  relief,  a  considerable 
sum  was  charitably  raised  in  the  Counties  ofFhiladel- 
pliia  and  Chester,  and  other  parts  of  both  provinces  and 
sent  to  Friends  in  London,  to  be  by  them  transmitted 
for  the  use  of  the  sufferers. 

PRESENT   VALUE  OF  WOOLENS. 

A  Woolen  Manufacturer  sold,  a  few  weeks  since,  to 
one  of  our  merchants,  a  lot  of  coarse  Cassinets,  at  25 
cents  per  yard,  for  cash.  The  manufacturer,  believing 
that  from  the  high  price  of  wool  he  oughlto  do  better 
with  his  goods,  visited  the  Baltimore  market,  and  sold 
the  same  kind  of  coarse  Cassinetts  there,  at  57  cents, 
cash,  by  the  quantity.  He  returned  yesterday,  well 
satisfied  with  his  eastern  adventure.  The  same  kind  of 
Cassinetts  retailed  last  year  at  about  50  to  56  cents  a 
yard.  Wool  has  advanced  to  a  very  handsome  price, 
for  the  benefits  of  the  farmer  and  wool  grower.  Clean 
common  wool  is  now  worth,  in  the  eastern  markets,  33^ 
to3ri  cents  per  pound.  This  great  advance,of  course, 
has  had  the  tendency  to  raise  the  price  of  all  kinds  of 
coarse  woolen  goods  very  considerably. 

A  MERCHANT. 

Pittsburgh,  Oct.  20, 1830. 

Large  Turnip. — Mr.  Editor,  I  herewith  send  you  a 
turnip  with  its  dimensions  and  weight,  taken  from  a 
patch  at  the  Manual  Labor  Academy  in  this  village, 
which  will  show  what  we  can  do  by  the  labor  of  our 
hands  as  well  as  of  our  heads: — Weight,  61b.  2oz. ;  Cir- 
cumference 28  in.; Diameter  5  in.  nearly. — Ger.Tel. 
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Our  readers  may  recollect  that  some  months  ago  in 
appealing  so  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  on  behalf  of 
the  Register,  we  took  occasion  to  announce  our  Inabili- 
ty to  prosecute  our  labours  without  greater  support. 
The  editorial  fraternity  throughout  the  state,  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  kindly  to  commend  our 
humble  efforts  to  public  attention,  and  our  friends  have 
not  been  inactive  to  procure  additional  subscribers. 
Notwithstanding  these  manifestations  of  generous  feel 
inc'  in  our  behalf,  the  receipts  of  tlie  work  do  not 
yet  exceed  its  expenses.  The  Register,  is  cssen- 
tially  different  from  an  ordinary  newspaper,  and 
from  a  variety  of  causes  must  be  restricted  in  Us  circti- 
lation  to  a  particular  class  of  readers.  As  it  contains  no 
advertisements  or  commercial  news,  it  has  nothing  to 
tempt  the  mere  roan  of  business.  As  party  politics  are 
excluded  from  its  pages,  the  professed  pohtic.an  can 
find  little  interest  in  its  perusal.  Nor  can  that  nume- 
rous  class  of  readers  who  seek  merel}  to  be  entertain- 
ed with  those  aeeting  occurrences,  that,  ui  a  few  days, 
Uave  no  trace  of  their  existence,  derive  much  pleasure 
from  the  fruits  of  our  endeavours  to  collect  and  pre- 
serve the  monuments  of  our  dcmeslic  fame.  Limited 
by  the  nature  of  our  plan  to  the  concerns  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  prevented  by  a  sense  of  duty  from  stepping  a- 
sideto  toy  with  the  light  and  trifle  with  the  frivolous, 
our  paper  can  never  be  popular  but  with  those  desi. 
rous  of  useful  information,  and  such  as  relates  to  its  le- 
gitimate and  defined  objects.  It  addresses  itself  ex- 
clusively to  reading  men,  to  liberal  I'ennsylvan.ans, 
who  feel  an  interest  in  the  elucidation  of  the  natural 
and  artificial  peculiarities  of  the  state-who  feel  that  it 
is  due  to  the  character  of  our  great  Commonwealth  that 
some  effort  should  be  made  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the 
history  of  its  early  settlement  and  subsequent  career- 
to  unfold  its  mineral  productions  and  geological  pro- 
perties, and  to  trace  the  sources  of  its  internal  wealth. 
On  such  we  rely  for  a  due  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance and  utility  of  our  labours. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  actuated  by 
that  lively  zeal  for  the  state  which  marks  the  charactei. 
efts  members,  have  furnished  the  Editor  with  the  fol- 
lowing warm  recommendation  of  the  Register  accom- 
panedwith  the  expression  of  their  good  wishes  for 
Tsuccess.     He  cannot  but  feel  flattered  by  testimony 

so  ""P^^'^'^S^^^^  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 

:Sby  RobSrVaux,  Esq.  and  seconded  by  Dr. 
Parke,  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved  That  this  Society  has  observed  wUh  great 
^tfsfactfon  the  able  mannei  in  which  "The  Rzoistek 
'  P  vLTLVASiA"has  been  conducted  for  several  yeari, 
"^,2C„  mud.  curious  and  highly  valuable  statistica 
^fSn  relating  to  the  state,  and  preserving  various 
oter  Aerials  oflreat  worth  to  the  future  Historians 

"' S:rthaTwhll'st  the  contents  of  that  work  are  of 
imm'dtte  concern  to  our  fellow  citizens,  they  are  .s- 


pecially  important  as  auxiliary  to  the  purposes   of  this 
society. 

Resolved,  That  our  associate  Samuel  Hazard,  the 
indefatigable  conductor  of  the  Register,  is  well  entitled 
to  our  thanks  for  his  labours,  and  that  he  be  assured  of 
the  desire  which  this  society  entertains  that  his  work 
should  receive  a  more  hberal  patronage  than  it  at  pres- 
ent enjoys,  so  that  he  may  not  only  be  indemnified  for 
its  publication, but  encouraged  to  increase  its  usefulness 
by  being  enabled  to  give  it  a  more  extended  circulation. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  present- 
ed to  the  Editor  of  the  Register. 

W.    RAWLE,  President. 

J.  K.  TTsoif,  Secretary. 

In  the  extract  we  have  made  from  the  transactions  of 
the  Albany  Institute  relating  to- the  coal  formations  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  several  interesting  facts  are 
mentioned,  and  an  important  question  is  discussed.  The 
coal  of  Pennsylvania,  it  seems,  is  anusphaltic  and  not 
anlhraciie.  The  one  is  always  found  in  argillite,  and 
the  other  in  limeslone  shale,  with  which  our  coal  is  em- 
braced. The  intelligent  member  of  the  Institute,  ex- 
presses the  opinion,  that  the  coal  which  may  be  discov- 
ered in  New  York,  must  be  of  the  same  species  as  that 
of  Pennsylvania,  that  is,  such  as  is  destitute  of  bitumen. 
The  probabilities  of  finding  coal  bemath  the  saliferous 
rock,  and  the  various  depths  which  it  may  be  necessary 
to  perforate  are  stated  with  satisfactory  precision. 

The  last  number  of  Silliman's  Journal  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences, has  furnished  us  with  two  ^aluabIe  articles.  We 
allude  to  the  able  Professor's  account  of  Mauch  Chunk, 
contained  in  the  preceding  number,  and  the  article  on 
the  Bedford  Springs,  to  be  found  in  the  present.  Thus 
much  of  its  contents  have  been  appropriated  to  the  Re- 
gister from  the  persuasion  that  the  articles  will  be 
acceptable  to  such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  access  to 
the  work  itself,  and  because  from  the  subjects  as  well  as 
the  merit  of  the  papers,  they  could  not  with  propriety 
be  withheld.  We  are  not  without  hope,  that  there  will 
be  a  reference  to  this  notice  of  the  geology  and  situa- 
tion of  Bedford  Springs-recommended  as  they  are  to 
the  invalid  and  to  the  devotee  of  pleasure-when  the 
question  about  the  relative  value  of  watering  places 
shall  be  agitated  in  the  summer.  The  Springs  are  situ- 
ated in  a  country  smiling  with  luxuriance  and  health, 
and  the  magnificent  scenery  around  them,  is  calculated 
to  delight  the  eye  and  minister  to  the  imagination. 

The  introductory  discourses  to  the  regular  course  of 
lectures  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  were  delivered  this  week.  The  new 
buildings  being  better  fitted  than  the  former  edifice, 
both  for  literary  and  medicalinslruction,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  high  reputation  of  this  department, 
will  be  more  than  sustained  by  the  learned  and  able 
piofessors  who  preside  over  it.  Of  the  introductory  ad- 
dresses  we  had  leisure  to  hear  those  only  pronounced 
bv  Dr  Physick  and  Dr.  James,  on  Monday  last.  They 
were  distinguished  by  a  simphcity  and  punty  of  style, 
well  calculated  to  impart  knowledge,  as  well  as  the 
practical  remark  and  deep  reading  characteristic  of 
their  eminent  authors. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

[COKTINDED    FIIOM    PAGE    303.] 

Death  of  John  Ddavall  and  Character  of  him  hy  James 
Dickinson —mare  of  Geo.  Keith — particulars  of  the  death 
of  William  IValker  and  of  Thomas  Lloyd.  Charac- 
ter of  him  by  several  of  his  Friends.  Jinother  by  James 
Dickinson. — The  religious  visits  of  several  Friends  to, 
and  from  these  provinces. 

[1693.]  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1693  died  John 
Delaval],  who  was  in  tlie  early  setdement  of  these  pro- 
vinces, a  captain  of  the  militia  at  New  York,  and  being* 
there  convinced  of  the  principles  held  by  the  Quakers 
about  the  time  those  two  eminent  ministers,  Thomas 
Musgrave  and  Jonathan  Tyler  visited  these  parts,  after 
some  time  he  had  a  public  testimony  to  bear,  and  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia  where  he  continued,  except 
when  he  travelled  in  the  business  of  the  ministry,  in  the 
faithful  exercise  of  his  gift.  He  maintained  an  amiable 
benevolent  character  to  the  day  of  his  death.  His 
Friend  James  Dickinson,  in  a  letter  concerning'  him 
speaks  in  the  following  terms: 

"My  heart  is  opened  tu  give  forth  a  testimony  to  the 
Lord's  power  that  hath  wrought  effectually  in  this  lat- 
ter age  ot  the  world,  for  the  bringing  of  many  unto  glo- 
ry, of  the  number  of  whom,  I  do  believe,  was  this  my 
dear  friend  John  Delavall,  uhose  memory  lives  among 
the  faithful,  and  needs  not  these  characters  to  set  forth 
that  comliness  which  the  Lord  put  upon  him.  But  his 
name  I  have  reason  to  think  is  recorded  in  heaven,  and 
will,  I  believe,  be  never  now  obliterated.  Though  he 
was  called  in  as  at  the  eleventh  hour,  yet  he  was  faith- 
ful, and  zealous  for  the  truth,  and  a  man  of  a  tender 
broken  spirit;  and  loved  the  power  of  truth  and  the  op-  [ 
eraiion  of  it  which  helped  him  through  and  over  what  | 
was  contrary  to  it;  my  soul  loved  him  and  was  drawn  ] 
near  him  the  first  day  I  saw  him  because  of  the  sincerity  ; 
I  beheld  in  him,  and  as  our  familiarity  increased,  so  I 
found  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  to  serve  the  Lord  in  up- 
rightness of  heart;  the  Lord  gave  him  a  gift  of  the  mi- 
nistry and  blessed  him  in  it,  and  enabled  him  to  get  his 
days  work  done  in  his  day,  whose  example  I  pray  God 
we  that  remain  may  follow,  who  was  valiant  for  the  truth 
upon  earth,  and  turned  not  his  back  to  the  opposers  of 
it,  ner  would  he  spare  the  backsliders  from  it  but  stood 
faithful  to  the  end,  his  bow  abode  in  strength,  and  the 
many  archers  shot  at  him,  yet  he  kept  the  shield  of 
faith,  by  which  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  one  were 
quenched,  and  his  soul  preserved  in  communion  with 
the  Lord  in  the  faith  of  Christ.  He  finished  his  testi- 
mony with  a  heart  full  of  love  to  God,  and  to  his  peo- 
ple; and  the  Lord  took  him  away  from  the  evil  to  come, 
and  my  desire  is^iiat  all  that  remain  may  keep  to  the 
same  p»wer  by  which  he  was  visited,  and  love  the  op- 
eration of  it  thereby  may  all  be  prepared  for  their  lat- 
ter end,  which  hastens  upon  all,  so  to  obtain  the  crown 
that  is  laid  up  in  store  for  those  that  fight  the  good 
fight  and  keep  the  faith,  and  their  eyes  single  to 
Christ  Jesus  the  author  of  it,  and  to  the  word  of  pa- 
tience, these  will  be  kept  in  ths  hour  of  temptation,  and 
Vol.  VI.  39 


I  know  an  overcoming,  and  to  him  that  overcometh 
saith  Christ,  will  "1  grant  to  sit  with  me  on  my  throne, 
even  as  1  also  overcame  and  am  set  down  with  my  Fa- 
ther on  his  throne"  lliesL-  shall  not  be  hurt  of  the  second 
dcall),  but  know  apart  in  Christ  the  first  resurrection 
"and  ihat  they  are  the  sons  of  God  as  the  antients  said 
it  doth  not  appear  what  we  shall  be,  but  when  Christ 
who  is  our  liie  shall  appear,  we  shall  appear  with 
him  in  glory.  So  let  all  keep  to  Christ  and  know  him 
to  be  their  life,  so  shall  they  be  made  partakers  in  the 
better  resurrection,  even  the  resurrection  unto  life, 
»:hen  the  judgment  will  be  passed  upon  all,  either  come 
ye  blessed,  or  go  ye  cursed.  That  just  Judge  of  all 
the  earth,  that  will  do  right  unto  every  man,  and  give 
to  every  one  according  as  his  works  shall  be,  to  whom 
all  mubt  give  an  account,  and  happy  will  they  be  who 
kei.'p  in  God's^power;  they  will  be  kept  by  it  to  his 
glory  and  Iheir  salvation.  The  steps  of  a  good  man  are 
ordered  by  the  Lord  and  he  delighteth  in  his  way. 
Psa.  37.  33.  James  Dickinson," 

George  Keith  who  since  the  time  of  his  separation 
had  continued  about  Burlington,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  places  adjacent  among  his  disciples,  writing  in 
his  own  and  their  defence,  and  establishing  them  as 
well  as  he  coidd  upon  the  new  foundation,  did  in  the 
beginning  of  this  \  ear  set  sail  for  England,  and  with  him 
went  his  intimate  friend  Thomas  Budd.  Their  business 
we  shall  see  presently.  Upon  Keith's  leaving  his  fol- 
lowers here,  willing  to  beget  in  them  an  opinion  of  his 
fidelity  and  constancy,  he  is  said  to  have  told  them  to 
this  purpose,  that  if  they  heard  of  his  preaching  among 
the  Piesb>  lerians  or  Independents,  they  ihould  not  call 
him  an  apostate  for  that,  but  if  ever  he  put  on  the  ca- 
nonical robe  they  might,  and  to  others,  that  if  he  turn 
ed  to  the  church  of  England,  they  might  call  him  an 
apostate.  He  and  some  of  his  adherents  had  already- 
been  as  we  have  seen,  disowned  by  the  yearly  meeting 
here,  as  well  as  by  the  ministers  meeting,  and  also  by 
the  quarterly  meetings  of  Burlington,  Bucks  and  Phila- 
delphia, at  Barbadoes,  Long  Island,  Maryland,  &c.  as 
well  as  by  several  other  meetings,  both  at  home  and  a- 
broad,  and  now  he  had  a  mind  to  try  what  reception  was 
to  be  met  with  in  England,  accordingly  he  appeared 
in  the  annual  assembly  of  Friends  at  London  in  the  third 
month,  but  being  corifronted  by  Samuel  Jennings,  Tho- 
mas Duckett,  and  others,  he  there  shewed  himself  so 
passionate  and  boisterous  that  no  means  could  be  found 
to  quiet  him,  so  that  he  was  also  disowned  by  them, 
and  that  meeting  unanimously  declared  it  to  be  their 
sense  and  judgment  that  the  said  George  Keith,  "was 
gone  from  the  blessed  unity  of  the  peacable  spirit  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  hath  thereby  separated  him- 
self from  the  holy  fellowship  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  that  n  hilst  he  is  in  an  unreconciled  and  uncharitable 
state  he  ought  not  to  preach  or  pray  in  any  of  Friends 
meetings  nor  to  be  owned  or  received  as  one  of  us,  un- 
tiU  by  a  public  and  hearty  acknowledgment  of  the  great 
oflence  he  has  given  and  hurt  he  hath  done,  and  con- 
demnation of  himself,  therefor  he  gives  proof  of  his 
unfeigned  repentance  and  does  his  endeavours  to  re- 
move and  take  off  the  reproach  he  hath  brought  upon 
truth,  and  Friends  which  in  the  love  of  God  we  heartily 
desire  for  his  souls  sake."  Being  thus  disowned  by  the 
yearly  meeting  of  London;  his  unwearied  application  in 
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representing  the  soundness  of  his  own  faith  and  the 
right  of  his  own  cause  soon  gained  him  adherents  amon^ 
some  of  the  separates  about  London.  "But  these  also 
Boon  growing  weary  of  him  he  got  a  place  called  Tur- 
ner's Hall  to  preach  in,  where  at  first  he  had  a  great  con- 
course of  people  since  novelties  generally  beget  curios- 
ity, but  he  from  time  to  time  more  and  more  courting 
those  ef  the  Church  of  Kngland  and  falling  in  with  the 
Episcopalians  began  to  loose  his  esteem  among  people 
of  other  persuasions,  especially  when  at  length  he  en- 
tirely conformed  to  that  church  which  formerly  in  print 
he  had  zealously  attacked;  but  in  process  of  time,  he 
took  the  gown  and  was  ordained  to  be  a  preacher,  after 
which  he  preached  with  a  surplice  on  which  in  all  pro- 
bability he  would  have  abhorred  before  ever  he  joined 
with  the  quakers  for  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  which  always  hath 
been  a  zealous  opposer  of  the  Episcopal  ceremonies.'* 

Soon  after  the  yearly  meeting  of  London,  a  letter  was 
sent  from  Friends  there,  dated  the  21st  of  the  fourth 
month,  signed  by  George  Whitehead,  James  Parks, 
John  Bowater,  Samuel  Waldenfield,  Gilbert,  Lateg, 
Richard  Needham,  Benjamin  Antrobus,  William  Robin- 
son, William  Penn,  and  Theodore  Eccleston,  directed  to 
George  Hutchinson,  Robert  Turner,  Francis  Rawles, 
John  Hart,  and  Charles  Reed,  in  wliich  they  gave  them 
and  the  others  who  had  gone  out  in  the  separation, 
much  brotherly  advice,  calculated  to  reconcile  the 
widening  difference,  blaming  the  separating  from  and 
printing  against  Friends,  and  proposing  to  them,  to 
condemn  the  breach  they  had  made  and  then  to  have  an 
sppointed  meeting  for  a  reconciliation  with  their  bre- 
thren. The  quarterly  meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadel- 
phia also  made  such  overtures  on  this  account  as  thej' 
thought  consistent  with  the  integrity  of  their  religious 
testimony,  but  without  much  effect. 

This  year  died  in  London,  William  Walker  of  Penn- 
sylvania— he  came  early  over  to  settle  there,  but  was 
convinced  of  the  principles  held  by  the  Quakers  after 
his  arrival  and  being  faithful,  in  time  came  to  have  a 
public  testimony  to   bear  among  his   brethren,  and   in 

1693,  went  over  on  a  religious  visit  to  some  part  of 
England,  after  having  performed  this  about  London,  he 
went  into  several  counties  and  also  to  Wales,  and  re- 
turning in  order  to  be  at  the  yearly  meeting  in  London, 

1694,  was  taken  sick  there,  and  endeavours  were  used 
for  hisrecoTcry,  but  they  proved  unsuccessful.  In  the 
time  of  his  sickness,  he  was  often  filled  with  great  tran- 
quility and  comfort  to  the  edification  of  those  present 
and  observing  some  of  them  to  weep,  he  said  weep  not 
dear  hearts  least  you  troubla  me;  afterwards  he  said, 
oh  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  and  lifting  up  his  hands 
he  said,  Lord  thou  art  altogether  able  to  do  wonderful 
things,  thou  shalt  be  my  physician,  oh  the  wonders  of 
the  Lord!  what  I  have  seen  of  the  transcendant  glory! 
th»'  I  see  but  a  little,  yet  'tis  admirable  glory.  Again  he 
said,  the  old  enemy  would  have  had  me  let  go  my  hold, 
but  I  said  I  have  an  interest  in  the  Lord — I  will  hold  the 
Lord.  Those  about  him  expressing  their  desire  that  he 
might  recover,  he  said,  no,  I  have  no  promise  of  life; 
speaking  of  Christ,  he  said,  I  can  see  him,  his  arm  is 
open  to  receive  me:  after  some  time  he  said,  the  Lord 
is  a  physician  indeed,  a  physician  of  value — another 
time  he  said,  we  must  all  double  our  diligence,  and 
lying  another  time  in  a  still  frame  of  mind,  was  heard  to 
•ay:  his  compassion  fails  not,  he  waits  to  be  gracious,  oh 
the  wonders  of  the  Lord — the  wonders  of  the  Lord  in 
the  deep;  another  time  he  said,  my  faith  is  stedfast  in 
the  dear  Son  of  God,  that  altho'  I  am  under  great  weak- 
ness and  afflictions,  yet  in  the  strength  of  my  Father's 
love,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  stand  against  the  mists  of 
darkness,  the  enemy  would  fain  unpin  my  faith:  God's 
people  are  always  preserved  while  they  wait  still  at 
home — Oh,  Lord  .Jesus  Christ,  I'll  hold  thee  fast— thy 
compassion  fails  not — oh  sweet  Jesus  Christ,  I  have 
great  cause  to  hold  thee  fast— oh  sweeten  death  unto 
roe — oh  thy  sweet   presence,  for  in  it  there  ig  life — O, 


Lord  give  me  strength,  1  will  not  let  thee  go,  thou  hast 
regard  to  thetn  that  fear  thee,  thy  compassion  fails 
noi,  thou  art  at  my  right  hand  to  save  me,  thy  compas- 
sion fails  not  O  Lord  — afterwards  he  said,  oh  Lord 
Jesus,  come  sweet  Jesus,  I  long  for  thee,  now  death  is 
pleasant. — His  wife's  sister  being  by  him,  he  said  fear 
the  Lord  God;  she  asking  him  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say 
to  his  wife,  he  answered  my  dear  and  tender  love  in  the 
Lord  Jesu?,  unto  her  and  to  all  my  dear  Friends  every 
where,  and  tliat  you  may  double  your  diligence  to  your 
soul's  comfort  the  days  you  have  here  my  dear  love  to 
our  Friends  in  America  where  I  have  been  sweetly  re- 
freshed and  had  many  good  meetings  among  them;  after 
a  little  repose  he  s:iid.  Oh  Fountain  of  Life,  then  stop- 
ped and  spoke  again,  I  cast  the  care  of  my  dear  wife 
and  children  if  livlag  upon  the  Lord,  I  trust  in  him; 
after  some  rest  he  said.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  come  receive 
my  poor  soul,  come  oli  my  soul's  beloved,  come  Lord  I 
long  for  thee  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  if  there  be  any  in- 
quity  in  me  search  it  out;  afterwards  he  said,  I  feel  the 
angel  of  thy  pi'esence  to  surround  me,  come  Lord  Jesus 
receive  my  soul  into  thy  bosom  again — Come  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  let  me  inlreat  thee  to  <R>me  away  and  re- 
ceive me  out  of  all  sorrows,  come  away  my  lord.  After 
a  little  time  he  said  I  feel  the  Fountain  of  Life,  my 
soul's  beloved  is  come — and  so  finished  his  course  with 
great  joy,  in  a  sweet  frame  of  spirit  at  the  time  he  drew 
his  last  breath. 

This  year  Thomas  Duckett  from  Pennsylvania,  paid  a 
religious  visit  to  Friends  in  England  and  Ireland. 

Thomas  Musgrave  mentioned  before,  a  public  Friend 
from  England,  being  on  his  visit  to  his  Friends  on  the 
continent  of  America,  came  this  year  into  these  pro- 
vinces and  travelled  through  them  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  brethren  here,  in  the  next  year  he  visited  to  the 
southward,  Robert  Ewer  of  Pennsylvania  bore  him  com- 
pany, the  year  afterwards  he  returned  and  went  to  Nevr 
England. 

Thomas  Lloyd  often  mentioned  in  this  work,  wai 
now  taken  with  a  sickness  which  proved  his  last:  after 
a  few  days  he  finished  his  course  en  the  tenth  of 
the  seventh  month,  aged  about  fifty-four  years,  leaving 
several  valuable  children  behind;  he  was  a  younger 
brother  of  the  family  of  Dolobran,  Montgomeryshire  in 
Wales,  was  brought  up  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  was  in  some  respects  a  distinguished  scholar  there, 
he  came  early  over  here  with  his  religious  wife,  and  we 
have  seen  some  account  of  bis  services,  he  was  reckoned 
a  cool,  tcmper:ite,  and  wise  man,  an  acceptable  minister 
in  the  society  of  Friends,  steady,  active,  and  useful  both 
in  the  government,  and  in  many  other  cases,  particularly 
in  the  exercises  brought  on  his  Friends,  by  George 
Keith,  of  which  a  considerable  share  fell  to  him. 

Testimony  subscribed  by  several  Friends  in  behalf  of 
the  monthly  meeting  of  Haverford,  concerning  our  dear 
and  ancient  brother  Thomas  Lloyd. 

The  love  of  God,  and  the  regard  we  have  to  the 
blessed  truth,  constrains  us  to  give  forth  this  testimony 
concerning  the  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord,  and  our  dear 
friend  Thomas  Lloyil,  having  had  long  acquaintance 
with  him  both  in  Wales,  where  he  formerly,  and  also 
in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  finished  his  course,  and  laid 
down  his  head  in  peace  with  the  Lord,  and  is  at  rest 
and  joy  with  him  forever.  He  was  by  birth  of  them 
who  are  called  gentry,  his  father  a  man  of  a  consider- 
able estate,  and  of  great  esteem  in  his  time,  of  an  antient 
house  and  estate  called  Uolobran,  in  Montgomeryshire, 
North  Wales,  he  was  brought  up  at  the  best  schools, 
and  from  thence  to  the  College  at  Oxford,  and  becausa 
of  his  great  natural,  and  acquired  parts,  many  of  the 
great  ones  cast  an  eye  of  great  regard  upon  him,  and  be- 
ing proffered  degrees  and  places  of  worldly  preferments, 
he  refused  them  all,  the  Lord  beginning  his  work  in 
him,  and  causing  a  measure  of  his  light  to  shine  out  of 
darkness  in  his  heart,  which  gave  him  a  sight  of  the  rain 
forms,  customs,  and  traditions  of  the  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  the  vanity  of  logic,  philosophy,  and  the  liter 
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ral  arts  so  called,  «nd  hearings  of  the  poor  (iespised  peo- 
ple called  Quakers,  he  went  to  heai-  Ihem,  finding  the 
Lord's  power  reached  unto  him,  and  came  ovei'  him  to 
the  humbling  and  bowing  of  his  heart  and  spirit,  so 
that  he  was  convinced  of  God's  everlasting  tnilh,  and 
received  it  in  the  love  of  it,  and  was  made  willing  like 
meek  Moses,  the  ancient  servant  of  the  Lord,  to  chuse 
rather  affliction  with  the  people  of  the  Lord,  than  the 
honour,  preferment  and  riches  of  this  world,  for  the 
earthly  wisdom  or  that  of  the  world  came  to  be  of  no 
reputation  with  him,  but  became  a  fool  to  it  for  Christ's 
sake  to  bear  the  reproaches  of  the  world  lo  the  admira- 
tion of  those  who  formerly  knew  him,  and  through  self- 
denial,  and  taking  up  the  daily  cross  of  Christ  Jesus, 
which  crucified  his  former  will,  aftections  and  pleasures, 
he  came  to  be  a  scholar  in  Christ's  school,  and  in  the 
fear  of  God  to  learn  true  wisdom,  which  is  from  above, 
and  by  departing  from  the  vanities  and  iniquities  of  the 
world,  and  following  the  leadings,  guidance  and  instruc- 
tions of  the  divine  light,  grace  and  Spirit  of  Christ  Jesus^ 
he  camemore  and  more  to  have  an  understanding  of  the 
mysteries  of  God's  kingdom,  and  of  the  things  that  did 
belong  to  his  peace  with  the  Lord  forevtr,  and  so  made 
an  able  minister  of  the  everlasting  Gospel  of  peace  and 
salvation,  and  his  acquired  parts  were  sanctified  to 
Truth's  service,  his  sound  and  effectual  ministry,  his 
godly  conversation,  meek  and  lamb-like  spirit,  his  great 
patience,  temperance,  humility,  and  slow  to  wrath,  his 
love  to  the  brethren,  his  godly  care  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  that  things  might  be  kept  sweet  and  savory,  and 
in  good  order,  his  helping  hand  to  the  weuk,  and  gentle 
in  admonition,  we  are  fully  satisfied  have  a  seal  and  wit- 
ness in  the  hearts  of  all  the  faithful  that  knew  him,  both 
in  the  land  of  his  nativity,  and  in  these  American  parts, 
and  cannot  be  forgotten  by  them;  we  m;iy  in  truth  say, 
he  sought  not  himself,  nor  the  riches  of  this  world,  but 
his  eye  was  to  that  which  is  everlasting,  and  was  given 
up  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  the  truih  and  the  take  of 
Friends,  he  never  turned  his  back  on  the  truth,  nor 
was  weary  in  his  travail  Sionwards,  but  a  sound  pillar  in 
the  spiritual  building  of  the  Lord;  in  many  disputes  both 
with  them  called  the  learned  clergy  of  England,  and 
with  some  called  peers  of  that  realm,  and  in  imprison- 
ments and  much  loss  of  outward  things  to  the  honor  of 
truth,  and  the  stopping  in  measure  the  mouths  of 
gainsayers,  and  persecutors,  yet  these  exercises  and 
trials,  which  he  bore  through  the  ability  God  gave  him 
in  the  land  of  his  nativity,  are  small  to  be  compared  to 
the  many  and  great  exercises,  grief  and  sorrow,  he 
met  withal  and  went  through  in  Pennsylvania  It  is  hard 
to  declare  what  we  have  known  of  them,  he  with  much 
meekness  and  patience  bore  all,  and  we  are  well  satis- 
fied his  reward  is  great  with  the  Lord:  The  revilings, 
the  great  provocations,  the  bitter  and  wicked  language, 
and  rude  behaviour,  which  the  Lord  gave  him  patience 
to  bear  and  overcome,  he  reviled  not  again,  nor  took 
any  advantages,  but  loved  his  enemies,  and  prayed  for 
them  that  despitefully  abused  him,  his  love  was  sincere 
to  the  Lord,  his  truth  and  people  to  the  very  last,  and 
altho'  it  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  take  him  from  the  many 
trials,  exercises  and  temptations  of  this  world,  yet  his 
innocent  life  and  meek  spirit  lives  with  us,  and  his  me- 
morial is  sweet  and  comfortable  to  us,  and  will  be  had 
in  remembrance  by  the  faithful. 

He  was  taken  with  a  malignant  fever,  the  5th  day  of 
the  7th  mo.  1694 — the  pain  was  violent  on  his  outward 
body,  yet  he  bore  it  with  much  patience,  and  the  tenth 
day  of  the  same  month  being  the  6th  day  of  his  sickness, 
it  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  remove  bim  to  himself  out  of 
the  sorrow,  grief,  and  troubles  of  this  world,  to  the 
kingdom  of  everlasting  joy  and  peace,  which  is  his  great 
gain,  altho'  great  loss  to  this  country;  bii  expressions  a 
little  before  his  departure  was  taken  in  writing  for  the 
satisfaction  of  Friends,  many  of  them  being  present,  he 
said  as  foUoweth:  "  Friends,  I  love  you  all,  and  I  am 
going  from  you,  I  die  in  unity,  and  in  love  with  all  faith- 
ful Friends,  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  and  have  kept 


the  faith,  which  stands  not  in  the  wisdom  of  words,  but 
in  the  power  of  God,  I  have  sought  not  for  strife  and 
contMition,  but  for  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  I  lay  down  my  head 
in  peace,  and  I  desire  you  may  all  do  so:  Friends, 
farewell  all:"  he  also  spoke  further  to  Griffith  Owen,  "1 
desire  thee  to  mind  my  love  to  Friends  in  Old  England, 
if  thou  livest  to  go  over  to  see  them,  1  have  lived  in 
unity  with  them,  and  do  desire  the  Lord  to  keep  them 
all  f.iithful  to  the  end  in  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel." 

Griffith  Owen,  Keese  Jones,  Hugh  Roberts,  John 
Humphrey,  Robert  Owen,  Cadwallader  Morgan,  John 
Roberts,  John  Itevan,  Richard  Walter,  Edward  Jones, 
Daniel  Humphrey,  Rees  Thomas,  John  Evans,  Hugh 
Jones,  Ellis  Fugh,  David  Lawrence,  John  German,  Ri- 
chard Ormes,  Philip  Pritt,  Benjamin  Humphrey,  Grif- 
fith John,  Daviil  Evans,  William  Howel,  Morris Lluellyn, 
Edward  Rees,  David  Meredith,  Ellis  Ellis,  William  Jen- 
kins, William  Edward,  Stephen  Evans,  Humphrey  Ellis, 
William  Lewis. 

A  testimony  is  in  my  heart  for  my  Friend  and  brother 
Thomas  Lloyd. 

He  was  a  man  that  the  Lord  visited  by  his  eternal 
power,  and  blessed  spirit,  and  thereby  gathered  him  to 
the  knowledge  of  himself  with  many  thousands  more, 
and  walked  in  humility  and  fear  till  he  knew  his  heart 
purged  with  the  spirit  of  judgment  and  burning,  and 
was  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,  and  so 
put  on  Christ  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  author  of  his 
faith,  and  so  knew  him  to  be  his  Divine  Saviour,  and 
also  to  pour  forth  of  his  spirit  upon  him,  and  give  a  gift 
of  the  ministry  to  him  amongst  many  of  his  bretheren, 
whom  the  Lord  raised  to  proclaim  the  day  of  glad  ti- 
dings to  many  thousands,  and  he  was  zealous  for  the 
truth  upon  earth,  and  stood  in  defence  of  the  Gospel 
against  the  opposers  of  it,  to  the  conclusion  of  his  days; 
his  care  was  to  the  opening  of  the  power  of  truth  in  his 
gift,  as  one  who  knew  a  mortification  to  all  his  own 
abilities,  and  acquired  parts,  which  made  him  the  more 
comely  in  the  sight  of  all  that  loved  truth  for  truth's 
sake,  and  kept  in  the  simplicity  of  tke  Gospel,  which  he 
loved  in  all,  and  was  tender  over  all  that  professed 
truth,  and  ready  to  serve  all  professors  and  prophane; 
not  regarding  his  own  interest,  that  had  the  least  share 
in  many  of  his  concerns,  that  truth  and  righteous- 
ness might  be  established  in  the  earth,  and  that  God 
might  reign  in  the  house  of  Jacob:  the  loss  of  bim  oc- 
casions my  spirit  to  mourn  yet  not  as  one  without  hope, 
being  well  satisfied  be  is  at  rest  with  Christ  the  Re- 
deemer, who  lives  forever,  and  shall  stand  the  last  upon 
the  earth,  judging  all  who  rise  up  against  him,  and  bis 
faithful  followers,  whose  care  have  been  to  follow  bim 
through  the  many  tribulations,  and  have  washed  their 
garments  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  who  have  not 
loved  their  lives  unto  death,  but  given  up  all  for  Christ's 
sake,  those  are  they  which  shall  reign  with  him  upon 
Mount  Slon,  and  shall  stand  with  palms  in  their  hands, 
(signs  of  victory,)  of  the  number  of  whom,  I  doubt  not 
at  all  was  this  my  dear  friend  Thomas  Lloyd — His  lore 
and  care  was  great  over  the  flock  of  God,  and  loved  the 
unity  of  the  brethren  in  which  he  finished  his  testi- 
mony. 

He  was  a  pattern  of  humility  to  his  lender  children, 
over  whom  he  was  tender;  desiring  their  growth  in  the 
truth  above  all — and  I  pray  God,  that  they  may  follow 
his  example,  and  keep  to  the  same  powcrthat  preserved 
him,  so  will  the  blessing  of  God  rest  upon  them,  and 
will  enrich  them  every  way.  He  is  removed  from  us, 
and  tho'  it  be  our  loss  it  is  his  everlasting  gain,  and  we 
rejoice  in  that  his  spirit  lives  amongst  us,  as  these  that 
are  brought  to  the  general  assembly  and  to  the  church  of 
the  first  born,  and  to  God,  the  Judge  of  All,  and  to 
Christ  Jesus,  the  Mediator,  and  te  the  Blood  of  Sprink- 
ling, that  speaketh  better  things  than  that  of  Abel,  that 
cried  for  vengeance,  and  removed  out  of  this  trouble- 
some world  and  do  believe  that  he  is  entered  into  that 
Mansion  of  Glory,  wher^  the  wicked  cease  from  trou- 
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bling,  and  where  the  weaiy  is  at  rest,  and  the  strife  of 
tongue  cannot  reach  him.  He  needs  not  these  charac- 
ters to  set  forth  the  excellency  of  his  pious  life,  ncitlier 
shall  I  attribute  any  thing  unto  him,  but  to  that  power 
that  made  him  what  he  was  to  God,  and  what  he  was  that 
was  good  to  all  mankind.  Desiring  we  that  remain, 
may  walk  as  we  had  him  for  our  example,  who  was  a 
faithful  follower  of  our  great  pattern  and  example,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  preserved  him  and  is  only  able 
to  preserve  us,  to  whom  I  commit  all,  and  remain  a 
true  lover  of  the  souls  of  all  men. 

JAMES   DICKINSON. 

"They  that  be  wise  shall  be  as  the  brightness  of  the 
firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  as 
the  stars  forever  and  ever."  Dan.  12.  3. 

Kobert  Barrow  of  Westmoreland,  and  Robert  Wardel 
of  Sunderland,  two  ancient  Friends  of  the  ministry, 
came  this  year  to  visit  their  brethren  in  America,  and 
first  performing  their  errand  to  the  comfort  and  encour- 
agement of  those  in  these  provinces,  afterwards  visited 
New  England,  and  other  parts  on  the  continent. — The 
latter  had  an  extraordinary  talent  as  to  discipline,  the 
former  excelled  in  the  ministry. 

In  the  year  1695,  Jonathan  Tyler,  an  eminent  young 
minister,  came  likewise  to  visit  his  friends  in  these  pro- 
vinces, and  went  through  them  to  their  great  satisfac- 
tion. He  afterwards  went  to  England,  and  elsewhere 
on  the  continent. 

Hugh  Roberts  and  Joseph  Kirkbride,  went  also  this 
year  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  the  churches  of  their 
brethren  in  New  England,  being  the  first  public  Friend 
from  among  the  settlers  in  Pennsylvania,  that  had  gone 
there  upon  that  occasion,  except  John  Delavall,  who 
had  been  with  Jacob  Tilner,  in  IGQ'S. 

James  Dickinson  came  now  a  second  time  on  a  rel 


minds  of  those  who  have  been  unfriendly  to  the  plan  of 
African  Colonization,  while  it  will  encourage  and  ex- 
cite the  zeal  of  the  advocates  of  our  cause. 

In  order  to  give  more  effect  to  the  operations  of  this 
Society,  and  to  secure  the  advantages  of  a  corporate 
body,  application  has  been  made  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties for  a  charter,  which  was  obtained,  and  enrolled  by 
the  order  of  the  Executive  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  6th 
of  January,  1830.  A  seal  was  shortly  afterwards  adop- 
ted, bearing  as  its  device  an  altar  inscribed  "Liberty," 
and  also  the  title  of  the  Society,  with  the  date  of  incor- 
poration. At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board,  after  the 
reception  of  the  Charter,  a  note  from  the  Executors  of 
the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Mackenzie  was  presented,  requesting 
the  Society  to  appoint  an  officer  to  receive  a  portion  of 
the  residuary  estate  bequeathed  by  their  testator's  last 
will,  with  authority  to  affix  the  corporate  seal  to  a  re- 
funding bond.  The  Treasurer  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed a  committee  for  that  purpose^  and  at  a  subse- 
quent meeting,  reported  that  the  Executors  had  trans- 
ferred to  the  Society,  one  Share  in  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  and  one  Share  in  the  Farmer's  and  Mechanics' 
Bank,  and  had  paid  to  him  $34.50  in  money,  the  whole 
amounting  in  value  to  $500.  This  addition  to  the  Socie- 
ty's funds  was  made  at  the  time  their  second  expedition 
was  about  being  commenced,  and  afforded  important 
and  seasonable  assistance.  The  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  Society  were  presented  to  Messrs.  George 
Savery,  Thomas  Mitchell  and  Judah  Dobson,  the  Exe- 
cutors of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  had  been  intrusted  with 
the  distribution  of  his  residuary  estate  amongst  institu- 
tions for  literary  and  charitable  purposes. 

The  Managers  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
the  ship  Carolinian,  recently  chartered  by  order  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  is  expected  to  sail  from 


gious  visit  to  these  provinces,  and  Jacob    Fallowfield    this  port  in  a  few  days  for   Norfolk  to  receive  on  board 
with  him,  whose  services  were  very  acceptable.  a  third  company  of  emigrants  for  Liberia.     The  expen- 

Richard  Hoskins  and  George  Gray,  both  from  Penn-     ses  of  this  expedition  will  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  col- 


sylvaniathis  year  paid  their  brethren  in  New  England  a 
religious  visit. 

Henry  Payton,  and  his  sister  from  England,  in  this 
year,  passed  through  these  provinces  in  the  work,  of  the 
miuistry  with  acceptible  service. 


PENNSYLVANIA    COLONIZATION    SOCIETY. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 
Apprentices  Library,  on  Monday  the  11th  ult.  when 
the  Report  of  the  Managers  and  other  communications 
were  read,  and  officers  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  report  with  extracts  from  the  communica- 
tions presented  and  list  of  officers  were  directed  to  be 
published,  and  are  as  follows: 

REPORT. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Managers  in  rela- 
tion to  the  enterprise  originated  at  a  public  meeting, 
held  on  the  21st  October,  of  the  past  year,  have  already 
been  reported  and  published.  It  is  iresh  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  members,  that  the  brig  Liberia,  engaged 
by  this  Society,  conve}  ed  to  the  African  colony  fifty- 
eight  coloured  persons,  of  whom  forty-nine  were  libera- 
ted from  slavery,  for  the  express  purpose  of  their  beco- 
ming emigrants,  and  that  a  second  vesbel,  the  Montgo- 
mery, was  fitted  out  to  transport  another  company  of 
seventy  colonists,  consisting  partly  of  liberated  slaves 
from  the  State  of  Georgia,  who  arrived  at  Norfolk  too 
late  to  sail  in  the  Liberia.  These  two  expeditions  con- 
stitute the  principal  objects  to  which  the  attention  and 
the  efforts  of  the  Managers  have  been  given  during  the 
year  just  elapsed;  and  the  pubhcation  which  has  been 
alluded  to,  a  pamphlet  report  with  a  copious  and  inter- 
esting appendix,  including  together  forty-eight  pages, 
contains  a  history  of  the  progress  and  completion  of 
these  enterprises,  sufficiently  detailed.  The  pamphlet 
has  been  widely  circulated,  not  only  in  this  city,  but  also 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  is  believed  will 
have  great  influence  in  removing  prejudiges  from  the 


lected  in  this  city,  by  a  committee  appointed  at  the  pub- 
lic meeting  in  October  last,  before  alluded  to.  It  is  in- 
tended to  send  out  a  fourth  vessel  as  soon  as  the  requi- 
site means  shall  be  obtained;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
endeavours  of  the  society  here  and  of  the  auxiliaries  in 
Pennsylvania,  will  not  cease  to  be  available  in  furthering 
the  benevolent  designs  of  the  society  at  Washington, 
It  is  by  a  series  of  persevering  efforts  that  the  success 
of  any  good  undertaking  is  to  be  attained.  The  success 
of  the  society  in  gaining  the  favour  of  the  public  to  their 
plan,  and  in  overcoming  objections  to  its  practicability 
has  thus  far  been  progressive.  That  much  remains  to 
be  done  should  be  an  incentive  to  action,  satisfied  as  we 
are  of  the  importance  of  the  work  to  the  interests  of  eur 
country,  of  liberty,  of  humanity,  and  of  religion.  It  has 
been  proved  by  our  own  experiments  that  this  plan 
tends  directly  to  promote  emancipation.  The  testimo. 
ny  of  eye  witnesses  of  great  respectability  establishes 
the  facts,  that  the  colony  of  Liberia  is  making  great  ad- 
vances in  civilization  and  improvement,  and  is  exerting 
a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  natives  of  a  region  which 
has  long  sat  in  darkness.  Let  then  all  the  friends  of 
christian  freedom  unite  their  endeavours,  and  persevere 
in  a  course  which  has  heretofore  received  and  which  we 
trust  will  continue  to  receive,  the  divine  benediction. 
Let  the  reproach  of  our  land  be  removed,  and  the  light 
that  has  beamed  upon  us  be  reflected  upon  the  obscuri- 
ties of  a  darkened  continent. 

By  order  of  the.  Board  of  Managers. 

1'HOS.  C.  JAMES,  President. 
Wm.  B.  Davison,  Secretary. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers 
and  the  following  gentlemen  were  chosen: — 
Prcsidrnt. 
Thomas  C.  James,  M.  D. 
Vice  President. 
W^illiam  White,  D.  D.       William  Stevenson, 
Samuel  Archer,  Solomon  Allen, 

Isaac  C.  Jones,  William  Short. 

Edward  Bird.  j 
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Treasurer. 

Gerard  Ralston. 

Secretary. 

Wm.  B.  Davidson. 

Managers. 


William  Nassau, 
J.  K.  Mitchell,  M.  D. 
James  Bayard, 
Geoi-pe  W.  Blight, 
John  Bell,  M.  D. 
Hugh  L.  Hodge,  M.  D. 

From  the  minutes. 

WM.  B.  DAVIDSON,  Secretary. 

October  11th,  1830. 


Hart  Grandom, 
Thomas  Astley, 
Elliot  Cresson, 
John  S.  Henry, 
Joseph  D.Brown, 
Augustus  H,  Kichards. 


WEST  CHESTER. 

The  number  and  value  of  buildings  erected  in  West- 
Chester  this  summer,  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  year 
since  the  spirit  of  improvement  took  its  rise.  We  are 
not  able  to  mention  them  all;  but  for  the  pleasure  of 
distant  acquaintances,  we  may  say  that  a  double  brick 
house  erected  on  the  Wm.  Hemphill  lot,  near  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  by  Mr.  Ogden,  and  on  the  same  lot,  the 
brick  house  of  Mr.  Jefferies— the  house,  plaistered  and 
marbled  by  .Mr.  Titus  Bennett,  just  ast  as  you  descend 
the  hill  going  towards  Wm.  Bennett's — the  brick  house 
^ilt  by  Mr,  Tillum,  on  the  new  sti'eet  south  of  Evans* 
Inn — the  brick  house  built  by  Capt.  Fleming,  between 
his  residence  and  Esq.  Grave.s — a  row  of  houses  below 
Major  Buckwalter's  (the  Turk's  Head)  on  the  Wil- 
mington road  by  Mr.  Mercer,  Mr.  Hickman  and  others 
— the  brick  store  house  near  the  site  of  Mr.  Wollerton's 
barn,  now  removed — a  noble  tliree  story  house  by  Mr. 
Everhart,  a  little  west  of  the  large  walnut,  on  a  new 
street;  both  the  last  noted  covered  with  slate,  tl:e  first 
ever  used  in  the  borough — the  house  building  by  Mr. 
Bradley,  adjoining  J.   J.  Lewis,  under  the  shade  of  the 


and  perseverence-while  too  much  praise  cannot  be  giv- 
entoZiBA  Pyle,  Esq.  Chief  Burgess,  and  the  corpoja- 
tion  authorities  generally,  who  have  taken  the  respon- 
sibilty  and  authorised  this  invaluable  improvement, 
which  will  remain  a  monument  of  their  public  spirit, 
and  long  entitle  them  to  public  gratitude. 

Village  Record. 


The  Editor  of  the  Coatesville  Examiner,  in  offerings 
some  lots  for  sale,  furnishes  the  following  information 
respecting 

COATESVILLE. 

Coatesville  is  in  the  Great  Valley,  within  a  mile  or  two 
of  the  very  central  point  of  Chester  county.  It  is  exact- 
ly halfway  between  Philadelphia  and  Columbia,  on  the 
Susquehanna,  36  miles  from  each.  There  are,  at  the 
least,  half  a  dozen  inexhaustible  quarries  of  excellent 
building  stone,  exclusive  of  many  limestone  quarries, 
within  a  mile  uf  Coatesville, all  easy  of  access,  and  easy 
to  quarry.  It  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  west  branch  of 
the  Brandywine.  On  this  stream  are  already  erected, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Coatesville, three  large  Papermills, 
two  Cotton  Factories,  a  Rolling-mill  and  Nail-factory, 
and  a  number  of  other  works.  Yearslyville,  within  a 
mile  north  of  Coatesville,  up  the',Brandywine,has,  in  the 
short  period  of  5  or  6  years  grown  to  a  considej  able 
manufacturing  village.  There  are  excellent  places  for 
w;iter  power  works,  probably  every  quarter  of  &  mile, 
for  eight  miles  up  the  Brandywine,  to  the  Harrisburg 
turnpike.  Within  4  or  5  miles  south  of  Coatesville,  on 
the  Brandywine,  on  Buck  Run,  and  Doe  Run,  are  al- 
ready many  water  power  works,  which  employ  many 
hands.  The  business  of  all  of  those  places,  and  fop 
many  miles  around  Coatesville,  such  is  the  face  of  the 
country,  must,  when  the  railroad  is  completed,  centre  in 
Coatesville.  The  limestone  quarries  in  this  village  and 
large  walnut -the  house  erecting  by  Mr.  Reed  a  little  '  its  vicinity,  are  numerous,  and  inexhaustible,  and  of  the 
south-west  of  the  Academy— the  house  building  by  Mr.  !  best  quality.  Lime  sells  at  the  kilns  fur  SIO  per  hun- 
Entriken,  on  tlie  Strasburg,  a  little  beyond  Mr.  Kerns'  [  dred  bushels,  and  good  oak  wood  delivered  at  our  doors 
store — and  many  others  which  might  be  noted,  will  all  j  and  kilns  for  §2  pisr  cord, 
prove  useful  and  ornament:il.     Strange  as  it  m;iy  seem,  r         ,  •,  ,    • 

we  do  not  learn  that  rents  have  fallen  in  the  least.  The  Soon  after  the  great  Rad  Road  is  made,  the  one 
business  of  the  place  keeps  pace  with  its  growth—  I  th™".?'"  CochranvUle  and  Oxford  to  B,dtimore  will 
There  are  four  brick  kilns  in  tlie  borough-at  one  of  !  <loubtlessbe  made,  also.  This  will  leave  the  great  Rail 
which  we  learn  that  about   700,000  bricks  have  been  I  ^°*'^  *  ^'^'"  ^''^^  ^^<=^'  of  Coatgsvdle;  so  that  m   a  few 

years  all  the  western  and  southern  travelling  from  the 
north  and  east,  especially  in  the  winter,  will  be  through 
Coatesville. 


burnt  this  season. 

And  ivhit  is  to  prevent  the  tov.'n  from  grov.'ing  to 
four  times  its  present  size'  In  a  high  and  healthy  situa- 
tion; surrounded  by  the  richest  and  best  cultivated 
lands — an  extensive  market  for  cattle — the  county  town 


This  village  being  at  an  equal  distance  between  the 
Susquehanna    and  the  Schuylkill,  will  ha^ean  equal 


ofoneofthe  most  populous  and  wealthy  counties  in  '  <=.'^°"^^  °*  '^°=''>  Lumber,  &c.  &,c.  from  both  of  these 
the  state — provision  plenty  and  cheap  :why  should  it  not  i  "vers. 

become  a  place  for  niannficturing — especially  for  all  ]  About  half  a.  mile  north  of  the  Turnpike  Rridge,  and 
those  manufacturers  that  do  not  demand  water  power  to  quarier  of  a  mile  from  the  Railroad  Bridge,  is  a  strongly 
drive  them.'  Besides  from  the  liberal  and  praise-worthy  :  impregnated  Chalijheuie  Spring,  whose  tonic  virtues,  on 
enterprise  of  William  Evekuart,  Esq.  town  lols,  |  the  human  system,  have  been  proved  in  many  cases,and 
beautifully  and  eligibly  situated,  can  now  be    obtained  !  which  wants  nothing  but  accommodations  and  publicity 


on  moderate  terms.  Where  can  capitalists  invest  their 
money  more  advantageously,  than  by  purchasing  lots 
and  building  here'  We  should  not  be  surprised  if  the 
season  to  come  should  shew  a  greater  degree  of  spirit 
in  improving  than  even  the  present. 

Even  in  this  hasty  notice,  we  cannot  pass  over   in  si- 
lence the   great   improvement    in   our   streets.     Some 


to  draw  thousands  of  visitors  to  Coatesville  in  the  sum- 
mer season.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  make  Coatesville 
the  largest  place,  Lancaster  excepted,  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Columbia,  but  that  the  many  advantages  of 
its  situation  be  general  y  known,  and  a  liberal  conduct 
be  pursued  by  its  inhabitants.  Si.  those  in  its  vicinity,  to- 
wards i  espectable  citizens,    who   will  wish    to   become 


years  ago  the  depth  of  mud  rendered  them,    iii   a   wet  I  "'^'''  ^'H^Se   neighbors,  and,   more  especially,    towarda 
time,  especially  in  the  spring  and  fall,    almost   imp.ass-  |  '^^"^  """^  "'^s<:  newspaper. 

able.  Two  years  ago  the  Burgesses  and  Council,  com-  Tradesmen  and  mechanics  of  every  name,  as  Tailors 
raencedthe  workof  M'Adamising  them.  The  work  Shoemakers,  Saddlers,  Wheelrights,  Carriage  Makers, 
has  advanced,so  that  the  mam  streets,inthe  thickest  po-  |  Cabinet  Makers,  Chair  Makers,  Watch  .Makers,  Tin  and 
puUted  parts  are  rendered  as  perfect  as  it  is  possible—  |  Brass  Founders,  &c.  are  now  imperiously  called  for.- 
far  preferable,  we  think  to  Philadelphia  pavements.—  ]  No  one  can  come  amiss,  who  is  master  of  his  trade,  and 
The  work  has  been  done  under  the  superintendence  of  |  wiilutelnd  welllo  it.  And  one  or  two  additional  store- 
Capt.  Fleming,  and  reHects  much  credit  upon  his  skill  |  keepers  would  find  this  the  best  vacancy  in  the  country. 
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CONTENTIONS  AT  WYOMING. 


tNoTBMBI* 


AGRICUI-TURAI,. 

SaiprKNSBDBB,  Sept.  8,  1830. 
Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Miner — 

Gentlemen — I  own  a  small  farm  near  this  place,  and 
for  many  years  back  there  has  been  used  on  the  same  a 


be,  when  lime  can  be  best  applied,  there  is  less 
diversily  of  opinion  than  formerly.  .More  and  more, 
opinion  is  settling  down,  to  that  expressed  by  Mr. 
John  Gheen,  an  excellent  farmer  on  tlie  Brandywine. 
'It  is  of  less  consequence  what  state  your  land  is  in  than 


ton  or  a  ton  and  a  half  of  Plaster  of  Paris  yearly,  and  in    the  main  chance— that   h—put  on   the   lime  freely." — 


my  opinion  for  the  last  few  years  the  plaster  has  done 
but  little  good  to  the  crops.  I  have  been  informed 
that  in  Chebttr  County  the  laimers  have  in  a  great  mea- 
sure giveu  up  the  use  of  plaster  and  have  taken  to 
Liming  their  lands,  and  that  they  have  found  it  their  in- 
terest to  continue  the  Liming.  Limini^  land  has  not 
been  practised  in  this  vicinity  that  1  know  of;  and 
this  fall  or  summer  1  proposed  to  my  farmer  to  burn  a 
kiln  on  the  farm  and  try  it  on  two  or  three  fields,  to 
which  he  agreed,  butafer  enquiring  amongst  his  neigh- 
bors, who  told  him  he  would  thereby  ruin  our  land  and 
get  not  more  than  half  crops,  we  gave  it  up  for  the 
present.  Now,  gentlemen,  as  you  live  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  those  who  1  suppose  do  put  lime  on  their 
lands,  and  have  a  good  opportuniiy  of  knowing  its  ef- 
fects— I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  to  favour  me 
with  a  line  on  the  subject,  and  if  yoa  please,  mention 
the  usual  quantity  put  on  an  acre,  and  at  what  time  it 
is  put  out,  spring  or  fall,  or  both— with  any  hints  on 
the  subject  that  may  be  useful  to  one  who  know  no- 
thing about  it — or  if  you  w(Mi!d  take  the  trouble  to  pub- 
lish a  piece  in  your  paper  on  the  subject  of  liming  land, 
I  would  endeavour  to  have  it  re-published  in  the  Frank- 
lin Repository,  which  has  a  considerable  circulation  in 
our  neighborhood.  If  liming  is  useful  at  all,  it  might 
then  become  a  public  benefit  to  our  farmers  here,  as 
they  are  generally  well  supplied  with  a  great  plenty  of 
limestone  and  timber  to  burn  it  with.  Your  attention 
will  confer  a  favor  on  your  most  obedient  servant, 

D.A.VID   McCLURE. 

To   David  McClche,   Esq 

P.   M.  Shippessbdhq,  Pa. 

Sir, — To  your  letter,  wishing  informatiun  in  re- 
spect to  the  use  uf  Lime,  as  a  manure,  by  the  Farmers 
of  Chester  county,  I  reply  with  pleasure;  happy  to  im- 
part any  infurmation  that  may  be  useful  to  any  portion 
of  my  fellow  citizens,  iime  is  used  as  manure,  exten- 
sivdly,  in  every  part  of  Chester  county,  where  it  can  be 
obtained.  Ii  is  estimated  that  from  five  to  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  bushels,  .^re  consumed,  for  that  purpose 
yearly;  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  its  free  application, 
to  all  our  soils  is  demonstrated,  after  an  experience  of 
more  than  thirty  years,  in  the  four-fold  increased  pro- 
ductiveness of  liie  land,  and  by  the  fact,  that  the  best 
and  most  prudent  farmers,  continue  its  use  and  in  in- 
creased quantities. 

A  proper  dressing  of  lime  per  acre,  is  about  forty 
bushels— a  strong  clay  soil  may  receive  double  that 
quantity  with  advantage;  the  lighter  loamy  soils  will  be 
benefited  by  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  My  neighbor, 
Abner  Hoopes,  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  tliis  vicinity, 
put  lust  year  on  two  fields,  90  bushels  to  the^acre.— 
Within  the  borough,  I  purchased,  6  years  .igo,  38  acres 
of  land,  26  of  which  are  arable;  on  the  26  acres,  follow- 
ing the  example  and  advice  of  experienced  farmers,  I 
put  immediately  1300  bushels  ofLlme.  This  at  the 
kiln,  in  the  Valley,  about  six  miles  from  home,  cost  12J 
cents  per  bushel,  the  price  of  hauling  added,  brought  it 
to  17J  cents.  The  effects  have  been  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory. 

On  the  subject  of  the  mode  of  application,  it  may  be 
proper  to  say,  that  the  Lime,  as  taken  from  the  kiln,  is 
placed  in  a  heap  convenient  at  once  to  the  field  and 
water,  for  the  purpose  of  slacking,  after  which  it  is 
droped  on  the  land  at  suitable  distances  in  heaps  of 
about  a  bushel  each,  and  then  spread  like  manure. — 
Experienced  hands  who  can  judge  sufficiently  well  the 
quantity  they  distribute,  often  spread  it  from  the  tail  of 
the  cart. 

On  what  crops,  or  in   what    slate    the  land  should 


As  a  top  dressing  for  grass  its  salutary  effects  are  ad- 
mitted; but  the  most  usual  mode,  and  that  which  I  should 
recommend,  will  be  found  in  the  custom  here,  connect- 
ed with  the  most  approved  manner  of  farming,  which  I 
subjoin. 

A  farm  of  100  acres  of  cleared  land  is  divided  into 
seven  or  eight  fields,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  a  ju- 
dicious rotation  of  crops,  which  is  deemed  indispensable. 
A  field  of  clover  sod  is  carefully  turned  down  in  the 
spring,  as  early  as  the  frost  will  admit.  On  this  field 
the  dressing  of  lime  is  spread  and  well  harrowed.  Corn 
is  then  planted,  taking  care  in  laying  out  the  furrows 
not  to  break  the  sod  beneath.  In  preference  to  the 
plough,  a  hoe  harrow  is  here  in  general  use,  for  dreis- 
ing  the  corn,  and  the  sod  not  broken  at  all,  or  not  until 
the  last  dressing.  As  soon  as  the  crop  is  ripe,  the  stalki 
are  cut  close  to  the  ground  and  put  up  in  shocks  in  the 
field  to  be  husked  at  leisure;  the  stalks  are  hauled  to 
the  barn, and  fed  during  the  winter,to  the  cattle;  much 
will  be  eaten,  but  the  chief  benefit  I  imagine  is  derived 
from  their  being  trodden  into  the  barn  yard,  absorbing 
juices  which  otherwise  evaporate  or  wash  away,  and 
thus  contributing  to  produce  a  large  quantity  of  ma- 
nure; the  first  object  of  every  good  farmer. 

The  next  spring,  while  another  clover  field  isman- 
naged  in  the  same  manner,  the  ground  on  which  corn 
had  grown  is  put  in  either  with  oats  or  barley.  When 
this  crop  is  harvested,  the  ground  is  ploughed,  and  the 
chief  manure  of  the  barn  yard  drawn  upon  it.  Twenty 
cart  hiails,  for  two  horses,  is  deemed  a  good  dressing; 
and  this  quantity,  you  must  be  aware  is  only  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  best  management.  Spreading  manure, 
ploughing  a  second  time,  sowing  the  wheat  and  apply- 
ing six  quarts  of  Timothy  seed  to  the  acre;  and  in  the 
following  March  six  quarts  of  Clover  seed,  are  properly 
understood  by  you  as  well  as  by  us.  1  may  however, 
remark  that  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  grass  seed 
formerly  used — is  now  sown,  and  with  manifest  advan- 
tage. Supposing  eight  fields  on  the  farm,  you  will  see 
that  one  will  be  in  corn;  one  in  oats  or  barley,  one  in 
wheat,  and  five  in  grass,  enabling  the  farmer  to  feed 
cattle  for  the  market  or  to  keep  a  dairy  as  may  best  suit 
his  taste.  The  number  of  cattle  kept,  however,  by 
increasing  the  quantity  of  manure,  enables  the  farmer, 
by  the  aid  of  lime,  rapidly  to  enrich  his  land,  while,  at 
the  same  time  he  increased  its  products  and  consequent 
profits. 

As  a  caution,  permit  me  to  say;  expect  no  magical 
effects  from  lime,  it  will  not  operate  suddenly  like  plas- 
ter of  Paris;  but  be  assured  it  will  give  body  and  slength 
&  fertility  to  your  lands;and  a  few  years  experience  will 
convince  you  that  lime  as  a  manure  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree valuable.  CHARLES  MINER. 
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.5  brief  sketch  of  the  causes  which  produced 

THE   COIVTEIVTIONS  AT  WYOMING. 

ST  IsAAO  A.  Chafmait. 

In  attempting  to  trace  the  early  history  of  many  of 
the  European  nations,  we  are  lost  in  the  uncertainty  of 
their  traditions,  and  amused  rather  than  instructed,  by 
the  tales  and  fables  of  ancient  druids  and  bards  wha 
were  more  desirous  of  enjoying  the  moments  as  they 
passed,  than  of  rendering  a  faithful  account  of  them  to 
posterity.  We  are  told  of  hordes  of  barbarians  which 
poured  out  upon  Europe  from  the  north,  under  the 
various  names  of  Goths,  Vandals,  Saxons,  and  Gauls, — ■ 
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hut  liow  these  swarms  of  human  beings  were  first  col- 
lected in  the  great  "hive  of  the  noitli"  as  it  has  been 
callec],  is  a  question  which  remains  to  be  answered  by 
conjecture  rather  than  by  history.  Tliis  veil  of  obscurity 
which  has  been  spread  over  the  origin  of  nations  in  the 
old  world, has  happily  not  been  extended  to  the  new,and 
our  posterity  to  the  latest  generations,  will  be  enabled 
to  trace  the  progress  ef  society  in  the  western  hemis- 
phere, from  infancy,  to  a  state  of  manhood — from  the 
frail  establishment  of  a  few  lonely  pilgrimf,to  the  almost 
countless  numbers  of  a  vast  and  powerful  empire. 

The  early  history  of  the  American  Colonies  is  com- 
posed principally  of  events  which  are  in  a  great  mea- 
sure unconnected  by  any  chain  of  visible  causes — ol'in- 
cidents,  local  in  their  extent  and  very  limited  in  the 
operation  of  their  effects.  Infant  settlements,  planted 
in  the  borders  of  an  extensive  wilderness,  at  too  great 
a  distance  from  each  other  for  their  mutual  piotection, 
and  surrounded  by  a  savage  enemy,  became  separate 
communities,  each  dependent  on  its  own  ectertions  for 
its  existence,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  in- 
ternal tranquility.  Such  was  the  settlement  at  Wyo- 
ming; a  name  consecrated  to  blood,  where  white  men, 
have  for  an  age,  contended  with  red  men,  and  with  each 
other,  for  the  possession  of  plains  forming  the  garden  of 
the  wilderness,  and  from  which,  as  from  a  second  Eden, 
peace  and  security,  the  parents  of  human  happiness, 
were  for  a  long  time  driven  with  an  irresistible  hand. 

A  portion  of  the  blood  which  has  enriched  the  plains 
of  Wyoming,  was  shed,  not  only  in  contentions  between 
the  Indians  and  the  white  people,but  between  the  white 
people  themselves  of  different  colonies,  who  claimed 
the  right  of  possessing  those  plains,  and  who  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  competent  authority  for  the  decision  of  their 
retpective  rights,  appealed  to  arms;  an  appeal  in  which 
justice  is  usually,  rot  only  blind,  but  deaf  also,  and  her 
scales  are  made  to  preponderate  bythe  greatest  amount 
offeree. 

Many  of  the  contentions  of  Wyoming.arose  from  con- 
flicting claims  to  the  lands  between  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut on  the  one  part  and  those  of  Pennsylvania  on 
the  other;  both  of  which  claims  were  derived  originally 
from  the  crown  of  England,  and  subsequently  from  pur- 
chases made  by  the  different  parties  from  the  Indians. — 
It  will  be  necessary  therefore  in  order  to  acquire  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  causes  of  those  contentions, 
to  recur  to  the  origin  of  the  respective  claims,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  prosecuted. 

After  the  discovery  of  America,  the  different  na- 
tion of  Europe  appear  to  have  considered  themselves 
as  entitled  to  such  parts  of  the  new  world  as  had  been 
first  discovered  by  their  respective  subjects.  This 
claim,  however  questionable  it  may  be  considered 
when  urged  as  absolute,  yet  viewed  as  a  relative  right, 
it  is  doubtless  much  less  objectionable,  for  the  nation 
which  takes  advantage  of  the  discoveries  of  another, 
and  hastens  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  territories 
claimed  by  another  people;  upon  any  other  pretensions 
than  excess  of  population,  and  the  necessity  of  subsist- 
ence.violates  not  only  the  right  of  sovreignty  to  that  peo- 
ple, but  the  previous  claims  to  a  right  of  purchase  from 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and  a  consequent  right  of 
occupancy  by  virtue  of  an  amicable  treaty. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  rights  of  the  European 
nations,  to  the  American  territory,  the  fact,  that  they 
exercised  the  power  of  taking  possession  of  such  por- 
tions as  had  been  discovered  by  their  respective  sub- 
jects either  amicably  or  by  force,  is  bey»nd  dispute; 
and  the  rule  by  which  they  appear  to  have  been  govern- 
ed in  the  exercise  of  this  authority,  is  the  presumed 
riyht  arising^  from  prior  discovery. 

The  coast  of  North  America  from  Florida  to  the 
Banks  of  New  Foundland  was  discovered  by  Sebastian 
Cabot  in  1497,  and  by  virtue  of  that  discovery  was 
claimed  by  the  English  Government.  That  discovery 
appears  to  have  ascertained  only  the  general  figuie  of 
the  coast;  and  it  is  singular,  considering  the  enterprising 


spirit  which  prevailed  at  that  time  that  the  various  bays 
and  rivers  by  which  the  coast  is  indented,  should  have 
remained  unknown  to  the  same  people,  for  more  than  a 
a  hundred  yeais  afterwards.  Tlie  prugrcis  of  settle- 
ments forming  by  other  European  nations  in  America, 
at  length  created  a  simiUr  disposition  amoug  the  peo- 
ple of  Enj^land,  and  in  1606,  two  companies  were  form- 
ed in  that  kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  making  settle- 
ments and  opening  a  trade  upon  the  American  Conti- 
nent.For  theencuuragemen  of  these  companiesextensive 
privileges  were  granted  to  them  by  the  crown;  and  the 
XjLitish  possessions  in  North  America  from  Florida  to 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland, were  divided  between  them. 
One  of  these  companies  obtained  their  patent  the  same 
year  for  the  southern  portion  of  the  territory  which 
was  "Virginia."  The  other  company  did  not  obtain 
their  patent  until  the  month  of  March  1620;  when  the 
teiritory  from  the  fortieth  decree  of  north  latitude, 
which  is  near  the  city  of  fhiladelphia,  to  the  forty, 
eiglith  degree,  which  is  near  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land,  and  cxtcndmg  westward  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  was  granted  to  them  under  the  name  of 
"New  England."  In  this  charter  an  exception  was 
made  m  tavour  of  the  subjects  of  any  other  Christian 
Prince  or  state,  which  might  be  in  actual  possession  of 
any  portion  of  the  territory-  This  exception  operated 
in  favour  of  the  Dutch,  who  had  commenced  a  settle- 
ment at  the  mouth  of  Hudsons  River,  which  they  called 
"New  Netherlands,"  and  another  near  the  head  of  tide 
on  the  same  river,  which  thev  called  "Orange."  These 
settlements  had  been  made  after  the  formation  of  the 
English  Companies,  but  previous  to  the  state  of  the 
New  England  Charter.  Hudsons  river  and  the  bay 
and  Islands  at  its  mouth  had  been  discovered  in  1608 
by  Captain  Henry  Hudson,  while  in  the  employment  of 
a  company  of  London  merchants,  and  sailing  under  a 
commission  from  King  James  i,  of  England,  but  having 
afterward  sold  his  discoveries  to  a  company  of  merchants 
in  Holland,  they  formed  settlements  upon  the  river.and 
took  possession  of  the  country  extending  some  dis- 
tance on  each  side  of  it. 

The  charter  of  New  England,  although  its  object  is 
declared  in  itself  to  be  "fur  the  planting,  ntline,  and 
governing  of  tiew  England  in  America,  yet  those  who 
were  to  exercise  these  powers  are  called  "Me  councib 
established  at  Plymouth  in  the  county  of  Devon,"  and  ac- 
cording to  the  charter,  the  Legislative  portion  of  their 
authority  could  be  exercised  only  in  England.  This 
company  subsequently  sold  different  portions  of  their 
territory,  from  which  grants,  the  several  New  Enpland 
states  have  originated. 

In  the  year  1628  the  Plymouth  Cempany,  (as  the 
New  England  company  was  generally  called)  transfer- 
red to  Sir  Henry  Roswell  and  others  that  part  of  their 
territory  which  now  forms  the  state  of  Massachusetts.— 
In  1630  the  same  company  sold  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
their  President,  that  part  now  composing  the  state  of 
Connecticut,  with  the  same  width  of  territory  extend 
ing  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On  the 
19th  of  March  1631,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  transferred 
the  same  gi-ant  to  a  company  of  twelve  persons,  by 
which  the  western  boundaries  are  described  as  "with 
in  all  the  breadth  aforesaid  throughout  the  main  land" 
therefrom  the  Western  Ocean  to  the  South  Sea. 

Two  years  afterwards  this  company  took  nossession 
of  the  territory  of  Connecticut,  by  means  of  a  small 
band  under  the  commaod  of  William  Holmes,  who  sail- 
ed up  Connnecticut  river  and  commenced  their  first  set- 
tlement  a  short  distance  below  the  mouth  of  Windsor 
river.  This  company  which  constituted  the  Proprieta- 
nes  of  Connecticut,  remained  in  England,  and  as  the 
settlements  in  their  new  colony  increased,  it  became 
very  desirable  that  the  law  making  power  should  re- 
side in  the  colony.  A  negociation  was  accordingly 
opened  with  the  company,  and  the  iitk  to  the  territory 
and  the  powers  of  the  company  were  transferred  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colony  on  the  5th  of  December,  1644. 
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The  powers  and  immunities  vested  in  the  inhabitants 
by  this  transfer  did  not  include  autliority  to  make  laws 
for  the  Government  of  the  colony;  for  by  the  original 
charter,  tliat  authority  was  to  be  exercised  by  "the  coun- 
cils established  at  Plymouth  in  the  county  of  Devon." — 
The  posseosion  of  this  autliority  had,  however,  become 
necessary  to  the  inhabitants,  and  as  a  civil  war  raged  in 
England,  the  people  of  Connecticut  were  disposed  to 
exercise  the  rights  of  self  government,  and  await  a  more 
auspicious  moment  for  the  investment  of  competent 
powers. 

After  the  restoration  ofthe  English  monarchy  imder 
Charles  I!,  the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut  applied  for  a 
Charter  which  should  give  them  autliority  to  make 
their  own  laws,  and  exercise  the  funciions  of  civil  gov- 
ernment. Such  a  Charter  was  granted  to  i\ie  inhabi- 
/an/s  ofthe  colony  onthe23dof  April  1662,  embracinga 
form  of  government  which  had  been  previously  agreed 
upon  by  them  at  a  general  meeting  held  at  Hartford  on 
the  14th  of  January  1639,  and  under  which  they  had 
continued  to  govern  themselves  during  the  unsettled 
state  ofthe  English  Goverment. 

By  this  charter  the  territorial  limits  ofthe  colony  at-e 
made  to  exl-snd  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
in  conformity  to  the  purchase  made  ofthe  Earl  of  War- 
wick— and  the  southern  boundary  was  fixed  at  a  point 
which  was  to  be  found  by  measuring  from  the  "Nara- 
ganset  Bay  where  the  said  river  falleth  into  the  sea," 
one  hundred  and  twenty  linglish  miles  "in  a  strait  hne 
as  the  coast  lieth  towards  Virginia."  Thismeastn-em^nt 
was  not  immediately  made,  and  some  difiiculties  arose 
some  time  afterwards,  between  the  people  of  Connec- 
ticut and  the  Dutch  of  the  New  Netlierlands,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  boundary  between  them;  the  latter  having 
extended  their  settlements  into  the  territories  claimed 
by  the  Connecticut  colony. 

Two  years  after  the  people  of  Connecticut  had  ob- 
tained their  charter.  King  Charles  I[.  granted  to  his 
Brother  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany  a  large  tract  of 
country  in  America  including  the  Dutch  settlements  of 
the  New  Netherlands,  Long  Island  and  the  country 
westward  to  the  Delaware  Bay.  These  territories  were 
claimed  by  the  English  government  under  the  plea  that 
they  had  been  discovered  by.an  Englishman  in  his  ma- 
jesty's commission,  who  had  no  authority  to  dispose  of, 
or  convey  his  right  of  discovery  to  foreigners,  and  as  a 
war  had  broken  out  with  the  Dutch,  this  was  consider- 
ed a  favourable  opportunity  to  take  possession  of  that 
colony.  An  expedition  was  accordingly  fitted  out  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  colony  of  the  New  Netherlands 
was  surrendered  to  the  English,  on  the  27th  of  August 
1664.  The  Duke  of  York  having  thus  become  the 
Proprietor  ofthe  Dutcii  Colony  to  which  he  gave  his 
own  name,  claimed  the  country  as  far  as  the  Dutch  had 
formed  their  settlements,  which  extended  through  the 
chartered  limitsof  the  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, by  virtue  of  that  clause  in  the  original  char- 
ter of  New  England,  which  excepted  the  possessions  of 
other  Christian  Princes.  To  fix  and  establishthe  boun- 
daries between  the  New  Province  of  New  York  and 
the  colony  of  Connecticut,  a  board  of  commissioners 
was  appointed  by  the  respective  governments,  who  on 
the  28th  of  November  1683,  mutually  agreed  upon  the 
line  which  forms  the  present  boundaries  of  those  two 
States,  This  boundary  was  ratified  and  approved  by 
the  Governors  of  the  colony  and  province  on  the  24th 
February,  1685.  The  territorial  limits  ofthe  Connecti- 
cut colony,  being  thus  intercepted  by  the  province  of 
New  York,  commenced  again  on  the  western  boundary 
of  that  Province  and  proceeded  westward  toward  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  conformity  to  the  charter.  This  exten- 
sion to  the  westward  included  the  country  of  Wyo- 
ming, and  a  vast  tract  upon  the  waters  of  the  Ohio, 
which  after  the  formation  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  was  ceded  to  that  government  by  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  reserving  to  the  State,   a  large 


tract  now  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  afterwards  called  "New 
Connecticut,"  from  which  the  people  of  Connecticut 
have  derived  a  great  portion  of  their  Immense  school 
funds.  Such  is  a  brief  view  o(  the  origin  of  the  Con- 
necticut claim  to  the  pre-emption  of  the  lands  at  Wyo- 
ming. 

Various  circumstances  concur  to  prove  that  the  Ge- 
ograpiiy  of  this  portion  of  North  America  was  very  im- 
perfectly known  at  that  early  period,  and  conflicting 
claims  have  consequently  arisen  in  determining  many 
ofthe  royal  grants  for  the  American  colonies. 

The  province  of  Pennsylvania,  for  which  a  charter 
was  obtained  from  Charles  the  2nd,  on  the  4th  of  March 
1681,  was  made  to  extend  northward  to  the  42d  degree 
of  North  latitude,  thereby  including  a  portion  ofthe 
same  territory  which  that  monarch  had  eighteen  years 
before,  granted  to  the  colony  of  Connecticut.  Wyo- 
ming, although. then  unknown  to  all  the  parties,  was 
afterwards  found  to  be  within  the  limits  of  both  the 
grants.  The  lands  however,  like  other  portions  ofthe 
western  wilderness,  remained  in  possession  of  the  In- 
dians, and  as  the  charters  conveyed  no  title,  but  only 
the  relative  right  to  acquire  a  title,  the  territory  could 
be  obtained,  only  by  purchase  or  by  conquest. 

The  different  principles  involved  in  the  charter  ofthe 
colony,  and  the  province,  necessarily  produced  an  es- 
sential difTerence  in  the  manner  of  acquiring  the  Indian 
title  to  the  lands.  In  the  colony,  the  right  of  pre-emp- 
tion was  vested  in  the  people,-  and  the  dlH'erent  towns  in 
Connecticut,  were  settled  at  successive  periods,  by  dif- 
ferent bands  of  adventurers,  who  separately  acquired 
the  Indian  title  either  by  purchase  or  by  conquest,  and 
in  many  instances  without  the  aid  or  interference  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

In  the  Province,  the  pre-emption  right  was  vested  in 
William  Penn,  who  made  no  grants  of  lands,  until  the 
Indian  title  had  been  extinguished,  and  consequently 
the  whole  title  in  Pennsylvania  was  derived  through  the 
Proprietaries. 

In  1753  an  association  of  persons,  principally  inhabi- 
tants of  Connecticut  was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of 
commencing  a  settlement  in  that  portion  of  the  Con- 
necticut territories  which  lay  westward  ofthe  province 
of  New  York.  Agents  were  accordingly  sent  out  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  the  country  and  selecting  a 
proper  district.  The  beautiful  valley  upon  the  Susque- 
hannali  river  in  which  the  Indians  of  the  Delaware 
tribe  had  eleven  years  before,  built  their  town  of  Wyo- 
ming attracted  the  attention  ofthe  agents,  and  as  they 
found  the  Indians  apparently  very  friendly,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  valley  unoccupied  except  for 
purposes  of  hunting,  they  reported  in  favour  of  com- 
mencing,their  settlements  at  that  place,  and  of  purchas- 
ing the  lands  ofthe  Six  Nations  of  Indians  residing  near 
the  great  lakes  who  claimed  all  the  lands  upon  Susque- 
hannah.  This  report  was  adopted  by  the  company, 
and  as  a  general  meeting  of  Commissioners  from  all 
the  English  American  Colonies  was  to  take  place  at 
Albany  the  next  year,  in  pursuance  of  his  Majesty's  in- 
struction, for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  general  treaty 
with  the  Indians,  it  was  considered  that  a  favourable 
opportunity  would  then  be  presented  for  purchasing 
the  Wyoming  lands. 

When  the  General  Congress  of  Commissioners  assem- 
bled at  Albany  in  1755,  the  agents  appointedjby  the 
Susquehannah  company  attended  also,  and  having  suc- 
cessfully effected  the  objects  of  their  negociation,  ob- 
tained from  the  principal  Chiefs  of  the  Six  nations,  on 
the  11th  of  July,  1754,  a  deed  of  the  lands  upon  the 
Susquehannah,  including  Wyoming  and  the  country 
westward  to  the  waters  of  the  Allegheny. 

In  the  summer  of  1755,  the  Susquehannah  Company, 
having  in  the  month  of  May  preceding,  procured  the 
consent  of  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  settlement,  and  if  his  Majesty  should  con- 
sent, of  a  separate  government  within  the  limits  of  their 
purchase,  sent  out  a  number  of  persons  to  take  posses. 
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sion  of  their  lands  at  Wjoming;  but  finding'  the  Indians 
in  a  state  of  war  with  the  white  peopli.',  the  settlement 
ot'tlie  country  was  ut  that  time  <leeini.-il  impracticable. 

A  g-eneral  peace  havinjj^  been  eUVxted  with  the  Iti- 
dia'ns,  a  company  of  about  two  hundred  persons  from 
Connecticut  arrived  at  Wyoming  in  Au){ust,  1762,  and 
■commenced  their  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 
stream  about  one  mile  above  the  Indian  town  of  Wyo- 
ming. 

In  October  the  following  year,  t'le  settlements  were 
attacked  by  the  Indians,  who  killed  about  twenty  of 
their  number,  carried  several  into,  captivity,  and  de- 
stroyed their  dwellings  and  property.  The  remainder 
fled  precipitately  to  the  mountains,  and  subsequently 
returned  to  their  friends  in  Connecticut.  The  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania,  having  received  information  of 
their  hostile  movements,  ordered  a  detachment  of  mili- 
tia under  the  command  of  Col.  Boyd  lo  proceed  to  Wy- 
oming, and  to  protect  the  SLttkmenls  there  from  the 
fury  of  the  savages. 

On  his  arrival,  Col.  Boyd  found  the  valley  abandoned 
by  the  hostile  Indians,  who,  having  plundered  the  set- 
tlements of  the  white  people,  and  many  of  the  wigwams 
ofthe  Delaware  Indians,  set  fire  in  the  night  to  the 
house  of  the  venerable  Tadeuscund  their  chief,  and  hav- 
ing seen  him  perish  in  the  flames,  departed  for  their 
homes,   on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Susquehanna. 

-A.fter  tile  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
France  and  England  in  1763,  the  Indian  tribes  under 
the  influence  of  their  American  colonies  again  became 
peaceable;  and  the  Delawares  who  had  embraced  the 
Christian  religion,  removed  up  the  Susquehanna  to 
Wyalusing,  where  they  built  a  town  and  commenced 
the  pursuits  of  agriculture.  Tiiis  period  of  peace  was 
considered  by  the  English  government  as  afPording  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  cultivating  a  friendly  inter- 
course with  the  Indians,  and  of  fixing  a  definitive  boun- 
dary to  the  purchases  which  had  been  made  at  vari- 
ous times  from  tliem.  A  general  treaty  was  accord- 
ingly held  for  tliat  purpose  at  Eoit  Stanwix  near  the 
Oneida  Lake  in  October,  1768:  At  tliis  treaty  the  pro- 
prietaries of  Pennsyh  ania  procured  a  deed  from  a  num- 
ber of  tlie  Cliiefs  of  the  Six  nations,  dated  on  the  5th 
of  November.  1768,  for  all  the  lauds  lying  within  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania,  and  which  had  not  been  pre- 
viously sold  to  the  proprietaries.  This  purchase  in- 
eluded  Wyoaiing,  and  all  the  lands  previously  sold  by 
the  Chiefs  of  the  same  nations  to  the  Susquehanna  com- 
pany. 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  purchase,  the   proprie- 
taries of  Pennsylvania  sent  to  VVjoming  a  party  of  set-  ; 
tiers  who  were  directed  to  lay  out  the  lands  tliere  into  | 
two  Manors  for  the  use  of  the  proprietaries,  and  a  lease 
for  seven  years,  was  given  to  three  of  the  principal  per-  i 
sons  whose  names  were  Charles  Stewart,  Amos  Ogden, 
and  John  Jennings.     These  persons    were  directed  to 
take  possession  of  the  lands  there,  and  to  defend  them- 
selves and  those  under  them,  against  all  enemies  what- 
ever. 

On  the  Stli  of  Feb.  1769,  a  company  offorty  persons 
from  Connecticut,  arrived  at  Wyoming;  and  found  Stew- 
art, Ogden  and  Jennings  in  p(issession  of  the  improve- 
ments which  they  had  previously  made  there,  and  in 
which  they  had  attempted  to  secure  themselves  by  tlie 
erection  of  a  block  house  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek. 
Having  ascertained  that  the  Pennsylvania  party  claimed 
tlie  lands  under  grants  from  that  province,  and  that  they 
refused  to  give  up  to  them  their  improvements,  they 
built  small  buildings  of  logs  on  different  sides  of  the 
block  house  by  which  means  tliey  interscepted  all  com- 
munication with  tile  stirrounding  country,  and  entirely 
invested  the  Pennsylvania  garrison. 

Having  failed  in  his  hopes  of  reinforcements,  Ogden 
proposed  to  the  Connecticut  people  an  amicable  settle- 
ment of  their  respective  claims,  and  invited  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Connecticut  party  to  the  block  house,  to 
agree  upon  the  terms;  three  of  whom  repaired  thither 
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for  that  purpose.  They  were  immediately  seized  by 
Jennings,  wlio  was  Sheriff' of  Northampton  county,  and 
having  conducted  them  to  Easlon,  tliey  were  there 
thrown  into  prison,  until  sufiicient  bail  could  be  pro- 
cured for  their  release. 

Hostilities  were  thus  commenced  in  the  form  of  open 
war,  between  the  contending  claimants  fur  the  Wyo- 
ming lands,,  and  were  continued  with  little  intermis- 
sion and  with  various  success,  during  a  period  of  fifteen 
years.  To  give  a  detailed  statement  of  the  various  b.at- 
tles,  sieges,  and  acts  of  hostility  which  occurred  at  Wy- 
oming during  that  eventful  period,  in  which,  not  only 
that  devoted  country,  but  all  tie  American  colonies 
became  involved  in  a  contest  which  resulted  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  greatest  republic  on  earth,  would  far 
exceed  the  intended  limits  ol  this  communication.  Wy- 
oming was  at  that  time  a  frontier  settlemtnt;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  domestic  struggles  which  raged  with  per- 
severing violence  witliin  lur  own  bosom,  she  was  as- 
sailed from  without,  by  the  common  enemy,  who  ap- 
proached from  the  Canadas  in  a  fiend-like  attitude,  tu  i- 
ported  by  a  host  of  savage  allies,  and  in  a  day  of  brutal 
triumph,  her  fruitful  fields  were  made  desolate,  her  fair 
\illage  berame  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins,  andt.\o  hun- 
dred of  her  brave  and  hardy  sons,  were  given  to  the 
scalping  knives  of  an  inhuman  foe. 

The  establishment  of  peace  between  Great  Baitain 
and  the  American  States,  presented  a  prospect  of  re- 
turning tranquility  to  the  Wyomiiig  settlements.  And 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  whicli  had  taken  very  little  part 
in  the  differences  which  had  arisen  and  continued  to  ex- 
ist, between  the  Susquehannah  Company  on  the  one 
part,  and  the  Slate  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  other;  consent- 
ed to  the  appointment  of  Commissiontrs  to  determine 
the  right  of  jurisdiction  between  the  two  States  over  the 
territory  in  dspute.  Th.se  Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates,  who  hav- 
ing assembled  at  Trenton  in  1782,  and  having  heard  the 
claims  of  the  different  parties,  gave  their  opinion  in  favor 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

From  this  time  the  laws  of  Coiuiecticut  ceased  to  op- 
erate at  Wyoming,  but  contentions  relative  to  the  rights 
of  the  respective  parties  to  the  land,  still  continued. 

At  length  the  settlers  upon  the  lands,  exhausted  by 
continual  hostilities,  and  discoura;jed  by  the  loss  of  ma- 
ny of  their  companions,  and  a  great  portion  of  their  pro- 
perty, petitioned  the  Legislature  for  a  compromise  of 
their  respective  claims.  The  act  of  Assembly  was  ac- 
cordingly passed,  granting  to  the  Connecticut  settlers 
at  Wyoming  on  certain  conditions,  seventeen  townships 
including  most  of  the  settlements  which  then  existed 
there.  The  lands  in  these  townships,  were  by  the  law 
of  Pennsylvania  to  be  surveyed  under  the  authority  of 
Commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  a  cer- 
tificate of  title,  was  to  be  given  to  the  proper  owner  un- 
der the  Connecticut  claim.  On  these  Certificates,  Pa- 
tents from  the  Land  Office  were  to  issue,  confirming- 
the  title  to  the  proper  persons.  The  Pennsylvania 
claimants,  whose  lands  were  thus  taken  away,  and  as- 
signed to  the  Connecticut  claimants,  were  to  be  com- 
pensated by  a  payment  from  the  State  Tre.asury,  equal 
to  the  value  of  their  lands.  On  these  principles  the 
Wyoming  controversy  has  been  settled,  and  those  plains, 
so  long  the  scenes  of  contention  and  war,  have  finally 
become  the  abode  of  peace  and  tranquility. 
Mauch  Chunk,  Feb.  Utli,  1827. 


INTKHN.IL  IMl'ROVE-lIEJyr. 

As  it  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  at  the  present  time, 
as  well  as  a  subject  of  curiosity,  to  receive  information 
of  some  of  the  leading  springs  which  started  the  public 
improvements  in  this  state,  I  send  fer  publication  the 
following  Memorial,  presented  as  early  as  1812.  which 
I  have  had  extracted  from  the  public  documents  at  Har- 
risburg.  1  understand  th  it  a  leading- reason  for  urging 
the  Legislature  to  grant  the  prayer  ef  the  |  etitijiiers 
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was,  Ihut  the  coal  up  Schuylkill  might  be  brought,  by 
efl'ecting  the  contemplateil  improvement,  to  Philjclei- 
phia,  and  it  was  at  that  time  believed  that  Ihe  principal 
obstruction  in  the  navigation  lay  below  Norristown.  But 
although  coal  was  known  to  exist  up  Schuylkdl  to  a 
few,  it  was  not  generally  known,  and  the  petitioners 
attributed  the  loss  of  their  Hill  to  the  assurances  of  a 
member  in  Senate  from  Schuylkill  county  that  there 
was  no  coal  up  Schuylkill,  but  only  a  black  stone  that 
would  not  (as  he  said)  biu'n. 

The  prayer  of  the  petitioners  failing,  they  called  a 
public  meeting  at  the  corner  of  Race  and  Fifth  Street, 
I'hiladelphia,  to  which  meeting  they  threw  up  their 
clainvs  on  the  river,  anil  joined  in  a  public  Memorial  to 
improve  the  river  &c.  up  to  the  then  call'd  "Pott's  Fur- 
nace," and  now  that  wonderful  place  called  "Potts- 
ville." 

A  Friend  to  Internal  Improvement. 

To  the  Honourable   the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Memorial  of  the  subscribers 
Uespeclfully  Shevieth; 
That  your  Memorialists   lave  witnessed  with  much 
satisfaction  the  enlarged,  liberal,  and  enlightened  poli- 
cy of  your  honourable  bodies  in    the  great  encourage- 
ment and  support  which  has  been  extended  by  the  Le- 
gisla'ure  to  the  several  bodies  formed  .at  different  times 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  an  internal  navigation. 
The  great  and  important  undertakings  of  thj  Union  Ca- 
nal Company  when  they    shall  have    been  completed, 
will  go   far  towards  realizing  the  enliglitcned  views  of 
the  patriotic  Statesman; but  tliere  will  still  remain  much 
to  be  done,  and  of  that  mucli  not  the  least  inconsidera- 
ble or  unimportant  part  will  be  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation   of  our  rivers.     Your  memorialists  propose, 
witluhe  permissionof  the  Legislature,  to  make  a  be- 
ginning with  this  great  work.     Thej'  have  made  an  ac- 
tual survey,  and  taken  Ihe  levels  of  the  bed  of  the  river 
Schuylkill  from  Philadelphia  to  Norristown,  and  are  en- 
abled to  furnish  unanswerable  assurances  that  by  means 
of  four  dams,  with  a  canal  and  Lock  Navigation  around 
them,  the  navigation  for  the  whole  of  that  distance  may 
be  made  safe  and  easy  at  every  season  of  the  year  when 
the  river  is  not  choked  with  ice,  for  boats  and  vessels  of 
thirty  tons  burthen,  and  not  drawing  more  than  twofeet 
of  water.     Such  an   improvement  could  be  made  at  a 
comparatively  inconsiderable  expense,  and  in  the  opin- 
ion of  your  memorialists  would  be  a  navigation  prefera- 
ble to  that  of  any  canal.      T  he  like  improvements  might 
be   extended  to  Heading,  and   through  the  agency  of 
steamboats  the  Scluiylkill  be  made  subservient  to'the 
most  valuable    purposes   of  manufacturers   and  inland 
navigation.     The  only  objection  that  has  been,  or  pro- 
bably can  be  made  to  the  proposed  improvement  is, 
that  attempts  made  on  the  beils  of  rivers  in  England  and 
elsewhere  have  failed.      To  make  no  account  of  Ameri- 
can ingenuity.  Inlay  no  stress  upon  the  circumstances 
that  the  banks  of  the  river  Schuylkill  are  high  and  sto- 
ny, and  that  its  be<l  is  generally  a  solid  rock,  it  might 
be  an  answer  to  .such  an  objection  to  say  that  they  who 
venture  in  the  undertaking  are  the  only  persons,who  can 
suffer  by  its  faihu'e,  and  that  a  distant  and  faint  hope  of 
success  in  a  matter  of  such  great  and  general   concern 
would  justify  your  honourable  bodies  in  permitting  the 
attempt  to  be  made.     But  your  memorialists  will  meet 
the  objection    in  a  more  practical  w.ay,  and  by  unan- 
swerable facts  founded  on  experiments  actually  made 
in  the  bed  of  the  river  Schuylkill  at  the  falls  four  miles 
and  a  ball  a^ove  I'hiladelphia  are  enabled  to  show  that 
the  object  is  atlain;dj|e.      A  dam,  gu.ard  wall,  an4  g.ites, 
have  there   been  erected  in  a  situation  apparently  the 
most   unfavouialile  and  difficult;   the    works  however, 
have  williatood  ibe  force  of  the  stream  for  the  space  of 
twelve  months  witiioutsusiaining  Ihe  least  injury.   And 
all  this  has  been  done  by  the  ingenuily  and  enlerprisc 
of  American  genius,  and  by  Ihe  funds  and  exertions  of 


a  single  individual.  Your  memorialists  therefore  pray 
that  yoiu' honourable  bodies  will  be  pleased  to  ])ass  a 
law  incorpoialing  your  menmriahsts  and  others  under 
the  style,  title,  and  denomination  of  "The  SehuyUtUl 
Navi^alion  Cumpany,"  with  all  the  powers,  rights  and 
privileges  necessary  to  carry  the  objects  before  men- 
tioned into  effect.  And  }  our  memorialists,  as  in  duty 
bound,  will  ever  pray,  &.c. 

JOSIAH  AVHITE, 
For  'self  and  Company. 
Phila.  Dec.  5,  1S12.  Mtiuch  Chunk  Courier. 
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Mn.  F.DiTon, — Every  circumstance  tending  to  devel- 
ope  the  great  resources  of  this  country,  must  be  inte- 
resting lo  the  American  people;  therefore  without  mak- 
ing lurther  apology,  I  ask  the  favour  of  you  to  give  the 
enclosed  extract  of  a  letter  a  place  in  your  widely  cir- 
culating and  useful  paper. 

nilliesharre,  Sept.  17th,  1830. 
Deah  Sib — In  compliance  with  the  wish  expressed 
by  you,  to  have  a  description  of  some  of  the  coal  mines 
in  the  Valley  of  VVyomlng,  I  will  now  give  you  a  fair 
and  minute  account  of  one  owned  by  Messrs.  Donally 
and  jllawbridge,  situated  in  Plymouth  township,  about 
(our  miles  below  VVilkesbarre,  partly  from  my  own  ob- 
servation and  partly  fiom  the  information  of  the  re- 
spectable and  intelligent  owners. — At  some  other  time, 
I  will  give  you  a  description  of  some  other  mines,  par- 
ticularly that  belonging  to  Mr.  Jesse  Smith,  immediate- 
ly op))osite  to  this,  and  the  Kaltimore  companies  near 
to  Wilkesbarre,  which  that  company  have  lately  com- 
menced working  with  apparent  success  and  profit. 

I'he  tract  of  land  owned  by  Donally  and  Bawbridge 
contains  about  seventy  five  acres.  The  stratum  of  An- 
thracite Coal  at  present  being  worked  is  twenty  seven 
feet  thick,  and  evidently  extends  over  the  greater  part 
of  it,  the  quality  is  inferior  to  none  yet-discovered,  as 
is  well  known  in  Harrisburg,  Columbia  and  Baltimore, 
either  for  mechanical  purposes  or  parlour   use.     The 

tract  presents  a  front  of perches  along  a  rivulet, 

down  which  a  small  rivulet  and  the  road  from  the  mine 
to  the  river  pass.  The  coal  stratum,  (which  is  to  the 
side  and  elevated  above  the  rivulet,)  rises  regularly  a- 

hout degrees  from  the  mouth  or  opening,  so  that 

the  workmen  are  never  troubled  by  the  accumulation 
of  water.  There  are  at  present  three  shafts  or  o])enings 
into  tile  mine  and  m.my  more  might  advantageously  be 
made.  A  double  rail-way  has  been  laid,  on  an  inclined 
plane  into  one  of  the  openings,  and  the  car  which  de- 
scends, with  about  one  and  a  half  tons  of  coal,  draws  up 
the  empty  car  lo  where  the  miners  are  at  work. — In  the 
other  shafts  they  drive  a  wagon  and  two  horse.s,  load  it, 
and  without  unloading,  convey  it  to  their  wharf  on  the 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna. 

The  roof  is  composed  of  a  solid  rock  of  grind  stone- 
grit,  covered  with  gravel,  clay,  and  apparently  with 
another  stratum  of  coal.  It  is  supported  hy  pillars  of 
coal  left  standing  at  regulai-  distances  lor  that  purpose. 
It  iS  found  as  the  mining  progresses  into  the  mountain, 
the  thickness  of  the  stratum  increases  and  the  quality 
of  the  coal  improves.  ^ 

From  an  excavation  made  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  building  some  distance  fjom  the  opening  of  this  mine, 
there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  there  is  another  bed 
of  coal  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  covering  it;  but  as 
this  vein  has  not  been  pursued,  nothing  deTinitive  can 
be  said  of  it. 

The  bed  in  which  they  are  at  present  working  is 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  River  Susquehanna,  and 
three  miles  r.bove  the  Nanticoke  Dam,  the  present 
head  feeder  of  the  Penn.sylvania  Canal  on  the  North 
Branch.  This  dam  will  swell  the  river  four  feet  at  the 
landing  or  basin  owned  by  Messrs.  Donally  and  Baw- 
bridge, anil  gives  them  at  all  times  a  chance  of  the  bed 
of  the  river  for  arking,  or  the  canal  for  boating,  let  it  be 
extended  on  either  side  of  the  river. 
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The  coal  is  at  present  carried  to  the  landing  on  wag-    ARDS,    Esq.    was  called   (o  the  chair,  and   William 


Lind  as  there  is  a  rejjvilar  and  g^radual  descent,  two 
horses  can  with  ease  draw  two  tons  al  a  load.  A  rail 
road  nii);ht  with  a  trifling'  expense  be  made  to  the  riv- 
er, on  which  the  cars  would  descend  by  their  own  gra- 
vity, and  this  the  proprietors  informed  me  they  con- 
templnted  making-. 

This  mine  was  opened  about  twenty  years  ago  J»y 
the  Messrs.  Smiths,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  first  mine 
in  VVyoming  Valley  from  wliicli  coal  was  sent  down  the 
river.  It  was  partially  worked  by  them  until  1825  when 
it  became  the  property  of  the  present  owners:  since 
then  abont^ye  tkou.sfDul  'ions  have  annually  been  taken 
out,  and  sent  down  the  river,  yet  not  an  acre  of  the  stra- 
timi  of  coal  has  been  excavated. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  coal  in  this  tract,  and  a- 
gree-^bly  to  the  standard  rule  of  c^dculating  co.al  in 
mines,  allowing  one  cubic  yard  to  weigh  a  ton  there  are 
Jive  millions  of  tons  of  coal  in  this  single  stratum. 

Allowing  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  coal,  in  a  mine 
possessing  tlie  advantages  this  does,  to  be  Jive  cents  a 
ton,  the  coal  in  this  mine  would  be  worth  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  diitliire,  sue  the  coal  in  each  acre 
worth  thret  thousand  three  hundred  dollars. 

Take  from  this  mine  fiee  thousand  tmts  a  year,  the 
quantity  now  taken  out  by  Messrs.  Donally  and  Baw- 
briilge  and  the  mine  would  not  be  exhausted  in  less 
than  one  thousand  years.  Take  from  it  tlie  cpiantity 
taken  from  all  Schuylkill  county  this  year,  say  ffly 
thousand  tons,  and  it  would  require  one  hundred  years 
to  take  out  the  coal  from  this  single  stratum. 

I  am  informed  that  with  sufficient  capital,  from  twen- 
ty to  twenty  five  thousand  tons,  m^ght  be  annually  tak- 
ed  to  Port  Deposit  on  the  Cliesapeake  Bay;  at  a  price 
at  least  as  low  as  any  other  coal  from  any  mine  in  Penn- 
s>lvaniacan  be  delivered  any  place  at  tide  water.  Thus 
it  does  appear  that  the  Wyoming  mines  can  at  this  time 
without  the  aid  of  tiie  Pennsylvania  canal,  cope  with 
any  other  mines,  eitlier  in  our  own  markets  except  in 
Philadelphia  or  in  foreign  markets;  and  should  the 
Pennsylvania  Canal  be  completed  to  tide  water  on  the 


Mkiiedith,  Esq.  was  appointed  Secretary. 

And  on  motion,  it  was  unanimously  resolved.  That 
Mark  Richards,  William  Meredith,  Peter  A.  Browne, 
Charles  Bird,  James  M'Intyre,  and  Culeman  Sellers,  be 
appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  stxh  a  plan,  with  a 
view  to  the  interest  and  convenience  ol  the  public — 
and  also  a  memorial  to  the  Counci's,  respectfully  re- 
questing, that  they  will  gi\e  the  subject  an  early  and 
deliberate  consideration  in  order,  that  if  they  approve 
the  same,  an  application  may  be  made  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. And  that  the  same  committee  be  requested  to 
take  measures  for  obtaining  signatures  to  said  memo- 
rial,— and  finally,  if  need  be  to  take  similar  measures  to- 
wards an  application  to  the  Legislature. 

(Signed)  MARK  uicHAUDS,  Chairman. 

(Signed)  W.1I,  Mehldith,  Secretary. 

To  the  Honourable  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Memorial  of  the  subscribers,  citi,:ens  ofPhl.idel- 
phia,  in  a  respectful  manner  shewcth, — 

That  it  is  the  intention  of  your  memorialists  to  make 
application  to  the  Ilonimrable  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Uepresentatives  of  this  Commonwealth,  at  their  next 
session  to  grant  them  a  chartir  of  incorporation  for  a 
company  to  niaiuifacture  Gas  for  ligliting  the  City  and 
Liberties,  and  j'our  memorialists  are  desirous  that  the 
Select  and  Common  Councils  should  sanction  that  ap- 
plication. 

Your  memorialists  deem  it  unnecessary  to  use  any  ar- 
guments to  convince  your  honourable  bodies  that  it  is 
expedient  to  light  the  City  with  Gas.  This  brilliant 
and  economical  method  of  illuminating  the  public 
streets  and  public  and  pri\ate  buildings  has  lonL,'  since 
been  adopted  in  many  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe 
with  entire  success,  and  several  places  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  have  followed  the  example.  It  has  often 
been  a  matter  of  astonislim.ent  with  well  informed  tra- 
vellers and   mortification  to   our  own  citizens,  that   the 


Chesapeake,  which  it  must  and  will  be,   in  a  few  years    beautiful  city  of  Philadelphia  should  have  been  suffered 


Schujlkill  and  Mauch  Chunk  may  then  find  an  impor 
tant  rival  in  Wyoming,  even  in  Philadelphia  market, 
throaph  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal. 

I  had  intended  to  give  you  some  account  of  the  great 
outlet  which  will  soon  be  opened  either  by  the  State 
or  by  individual  enterprise,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lack- 
awanna, to  the  lakes,  the  salt  woiks,  and  the  interior 
part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  but  sh.all  defer  it  to  ano- 
ther time.  Yours  he. 

Harrisbun;  Statesman 


PROCKt;ni%'(;s  or  ct)i(NCiLS. 

Thursday  Evening  October  2Sth. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  City  Trea- 
surer with  a  statement  of  his  accounts  from  July  1st  till 
October  Ist.  Ueceipts  So5,898.  Expenditures  113,334. 
Balance  in  the  Treasury  July  1st,  66, '^33.  Balance  Oct. 
1st,  8,19r. 

Commuiiicaiions  were  also  received  from  the  City 
Clerk  and  the  City  Commissioners,  with  statements  of 
their  proceedings  for  the  last  three  months. 

A  statement  was  received  from  the  City  Surveyor  of 
the  number  of  cubic  yards  of  earth  removed  from  cer- 
tain streets,  and  of  the  number  of  square  yards  of  pave- 
ment laid. 

Mr.  Hood  presented  a  petition  from  sundry  citizens 
praying  that  Eront  street,  between  Race  and  Arch,  may 
no  longer  be  a  stand  for  carts.  Referred  to  Market 
committee. 

Mr.  Johnson  presented  the  following — 

TiiunsD.iY  F.TKNisG,  Oct.   15,  1850. 

At  a  meeting  of  citizens  called  to  take  measures  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  before  Councils  for  their  con- 
sider.Uion  a  plan  for  the  introduction  of  Gas  Lights  into 
i-lie  city  for  public  and  private  purposes,  MARK  RICH- 


to  slumber  so  long  in  comparative  darkness.  Upon  a 
former  application  to  the  Select  and  Common  Councils 
several  objections  were  urged  which  e-xperience  has 
since  shewn  were  groundless. 

Your  memorialists  are  prepared  to  offer  to  your 
honourable  bodies  ample  indemnity  against  any  abuse 
of  the  privilege  they  desire,  and  that  no  injury  shall  ac- 
crue to  the  property  of  the  City.  They  also  will  en- 
gage in  consideration  of  being  permitted  to  lay  the 
pipes  in  the  streets,  to  light  a  portion  of  the  city  pro- 
perty gratis. 

They  therefore  respectfully  solict  that  your  Honour- 
able bodies  will  give  the  subject  their  early  and  deli- 
berate consideration,  in  order,  if  they  approve  of  it,  to 
sanction  their  intended  application. 

MARK  RICHARDS, 
P.  A.  BROWNE, 
\V.   MEREDITH, 
CHAS.  BIRD, 
T.   CADWALADER, 
YATES   &  M'INTYRE, 
LOUD  &  BROTHERS, 
H.    &   H.    A.    IIUBEK, 
A.  M'CARAHER, 
and  ten  or  filtcen  others. 

The  Common  Council  resolved  to  refer  the  petition 
to  a  joint  committee  of  two  members  of  each  Council 
and  appointed  on  their  part  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Baker. 
When  the  question  on  concurring  came  before  (he' 
Select  Council,  Mr.  Neff  expressed  himself  decidedly 
friendly  to  lighting  the  city  with  gas  but  he  wished  to 
see  the  business  undertaken  by  the  City  itself,  and  not 
trusted  to  a  private  company.  He  thought  the  subject 
of  so  much  moment  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  post- 
pone the  motion  to  concur. 
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Mr.  Duane  asked  if  Councils  wel-e  not  prepared  now 
to  decide  the  question'  Could  it  be  possible  that  they 
would  ever  give  to  a  private  company,  a  monopoly  of 
gas  hghls'  For  his  own  part,  he  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  such  a  measure. 

Mr.  Ncff  said  he  would  candidly  confess  that  if  such 
a  company  were  to  be  incorporated,  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  a  large  portion  of  the  stock:  for  he  believed 
it  would  be  tile  most  profitable  of  stocks.  But  he  was 
on  public  principles  opposed  to  the  proposal.  As  the 
Common  Council  had  resolved  to  refer  the  petition  to  a 
committee  for  consideration,  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
thought  uncourteous  to  make  a  direct  refusal  to  concur: 
lie  should  therefore  move  to  postpone  the  motion  to 
concur. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously  and  the  petition 
as  a  matter  of  course,  laid  on  the  table. 

The  following  STANDING  COMMITTEES  were 
appointed. 

Ways  and  Means. — Kittera,  Massey,  Boyd,  Israel, 
Hood,  Lehman. 

Paving. — Johnston,  Bjker,  Wainwright,  Ferris,  Wor- 
rell, Neff,  Massey,  Fox. 

Accounts. — Kneass,  Israel,  Leiper,  Lippincott,  Cnth 
bert,  Toland. 

Markets— Baker,  Ryan,  Patterson,  Neff,  Horn,  Wor- 
rell. 

Fire  Companies. — Coryell,  Kneass,  Wetherill,  Kit- 
tera, Fox,  Boyd. 

Library  Committee. — Leiper,  Wallace,  Bovd,  Uuane. 

JOINT  COMMllTKES. 
Frankhn  Square.— Worrell,  Culhbert,  Coryell,  Pat- 
terson. 

Washington  and  Rittenhouse  Squares. — Johnson, 
Murray. 

Logan  and  Penn  Squares. — Fox,  Kittera,  Cave,  Fea- 
ris. 

State  House  and  Independence  Square. — Kittera, 
Ni.fr,  Israel,  Hood. 

Drawbrirl^e  Lot. — Ryan,  Murray. 
Lombard  Street  Lots.  —Johnson,  Lehman. 
Wills'  Legacy. — Uuane,  Lippincott,  Moss,  Wallace. 
Chesnut,  Arch  and   Race    Street  Wharves. — Olden- 
buigh.  Sexton. 

On  the  part  of  the  Select  Council,  two  members  are 
to  be  appointed  on  each  of  the  foll.iwing  committees, 
Drawbridge  Lots,  Lombard  Street  Lots,  and  Chestnut, 
Arch,  and  Hace  Street  Wharves. 

Messrs.  Wetherill,  Johnson,  Duane,  and  Neff,  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
revising  and  consolidating  the  laws  of '.he  city.— Phila- 
delphia Gazette. 
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Milton  Cattle  Sliuw. 

Agreeably  to  public  notice  the  society,  with  an  im- 
mense number  of  ri  spectable  and  orderly  spectators, 
assembled  at  an  tally  hour,  at  the  public  house  of  R.  R. 
Hammond.  The  President  having  taken  the  chair,  and 
the  society  organised,  proceeded  to  business. 

The  president  laid  before  the  society  a  letter  from 
JohnC.  Boyd,  Esq.  now  absent  from  home,  expressing 
his  regret  for  non-attendance,  and  enclosing  a  donation 
of  five  dollars,  to  the  funds  of  the  society. 

On  motion.  Dr.  James  S.  Dongal,  Gen.  K.  H.  Ham- 
mond and  Abraham  Straub,  were  chosen  a  committee 
to  examine  the  Treasurer's  accounts,  and  repoit  to  the 
meeting,  in  May  nest. 

On  motion,  Samuel  Hepburn,  Esq.  John  C.  Boyd,  J. 
W.  Alder,  Dan.  Calwell  and  Wm.  Dale,  were  chosen 
a  committer  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  diaft  a  s)  stem  of 
regulations  to  govern  the  proceedings  of  the  society 
and  report  thereon  at  the  spring  meeting. 

On  motion.  Major  John  I.udwig,  Gen.  R.  H.  Ham- 
mond, William  A.  Pelriken  and  Samuel  Henderson, 
were  chosen  to  hold  an  clectiou  of  officers,  for  the  en- 
suing year. 


Resolved,  That  the  exhibition  will  take  place  in  Mr. 
Pollock's  field,  adjacent  to  the  town,  at  2  o'clock. 

The  society  then  adjourned,  to  partake  of  an  excel- 
lent dinner,  provided  by  Mr.  Hammond.  The  guests 
were  numerous,  and  good  order  and  harmony  of  feel- 
ing pervaded  the  whole. 

At  the  time  specified  the  committee  proceeded  to  the 
field,  where  the  President  delivered  the  following 
ADURESS: 
As  it  has  been  customary  at  the  first  meeting  of  an 
Agricultural  Society,  fur  the  person  chosen  to  preside, 
to  address  those  who  have  asseiTibled;  1  shall  take  the 
opportunity  offered  upon  the  present  occasion,  to 
trouble  you  with  a  few  ohservutionsjand  must  beg  your 
indulgence,  for  a  shot  t  time,  while  I  bri-fly  notice  the 
objects  which,  in  my  opinion,  claim  the  primary  atten- 
tion of  the  membei's  of  this  society. 

The  first  object,  which  an  institution  like  the  present 
should  aim  at,  is  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  labour  ami 
skill  can  be  so  applied,  as  in  its  results,  to  remunerate 
the  inielligent  and  industrious  Farmer,  with  the  great- 
est possible  quantity  per  acre,  of  the  different  kinds  of 
grain  and  grass;  to  this  end,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
those  wlio  niake  experiments;  to  take  particular  note  of 
their  operations,  so  that,  when  the  results  prove  satisfac- 
tory, they  iTiay  be  able  to  present  them  to  the  Society, 
in  a  clear  and  perspicuous  manner,  so  that  all  who  think 
proper  may  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  af- 
forded them. 

From  what  I  have  heard  and  read  of  English  Agri- 
culture, the  iasi's  of  it  is,  what  they  denominate  "green 
crops" — that  is,  the  culture  and  production  of  I'urnips, 
Cabbages  and  Potatoes,  and  tome  other  articles  with 
which  we  at  present,  are  unacqu.ainted:  the  basis  with 
us,  is  the  culluie  and  production  of  Red  Clover;  and  al- 
though the  introduction  and  successful  cultivation  of 
this  grass  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  agricultu- 
raliiitcrest,  yet  it  may  be  worth  whde  to  turit  our  atten- 
tion, in  some  measure,  to  stich  other  products  as  might 
be  likely  to  prove  as  beneficial  to  the  farmer  as  clover, 
especially  as  the  latter  constitutes  but  a  very  indiffer- 
>int  pasture,  or  hay,  after  the  first  crop  has  beeen  taken 
off. 

To  remedy  the  defect  occasioned  by  a  total  absence 
of  pasture  during  the  winter  months  it  is  thought  it 
would  be  well  to  try  what  can  be  done  by  the  culti- 
vation of  such  articles  as  miglit  be  easily  preserved  in 
their  green  and  sappy  state.tliroughout  the  w-inter,  and 
also  to  endeavour  to  obtain  something  that  would  pro- 
duce an  early  .•■priiig  pasture,  especially  for  sheep  and 
cows,  neither  of  which  produce  much  milk,  on  dry 
fodder,  at  that  time  of  tlie  year  when  nature  inclines 
them  to  seek  fresh  herbage,  and  which  the  lingering 
winters  of  our  climate  denies  them. 

In  the  Hi^xt  place,  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of 
Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  &c.  especially  of  cattle,  will 
claim  your  attention.  That  oiir  breed  of  Aorses  may  be 
improved,  admits  of  no  doubt,  and  as  the  attention  of 
many  enterprising  and  intelligent  jieisons  is  turned 
that  way,  we  may  be  periiiitlcd  to  anticipate  that  this 
object  will  be  attained  in  a  short  time — but  it  is  very 
different  as  to  cattle;  for  our  present  stock  may  be  said 
to  be  of  the  lowest  grade,  and  it  will  take  time,  enter- 
prizeand  money,  to  introduce  the  desired  improvement. 
Well  authenticated  publicationsassure  us,  that,  in  some 
parts  of  this  Slate,  a  breed  of  cattle  has  been  introdu- 
ced, excelling  the  present  stock  in  an  almost  indefinite 
degree,  and  yet  that  they  do  not  require  more  expen- 
sive feed. — I  earnestly  hope  that  this  Society  may  meet 
with  so  roucli  support  and  encouragement  from  the 
farmets  within  its  bounds,  as  to  enable  it  to  procure 
this  invaluable  breed  of  animals;  or  else,  that  some  of 
our  wealthy  and  enterprising  members  may  be  induced 
to  do  it,  not  only  as  a  source  of  profit  to  themselves,but 
as  an  invaluable  blessing  to  the  pubUc. 

Our  flocks  of  sheep  should  also  claim  much  of  our  at- 
tention and  care,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  production o{ 
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Uiffe  quantities  of  wool  would  induce  capitalists  to  es- 
tablish manufactories  amongst  us,  and  thereby  increase 
the  demand  for  onr  other  surplus  produce,  and  secure 
to  us  a  hoine  market,  which  experience  has  alway  prov- 
ed to  be  most  valable. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  observer,  that  in  the 
tliickly  settled  section  of  this  country,  timber  suitable 
for  fencing  is  becoming  very  seal  ce;  it  is  therefore  im- 
portant, that  some  attention  should  be  paid  to  a  method 
of  making  fences  which  will  be  more  permanent.  This 
has  been  successfully  tried  in  the  lower  counties  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  other  places;  and  were  some  of  our 
efforts  directed  to  this  object,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  they  would  be  crowned  with  similar  success. 

The  introduction  and  culture  of  tbo  mulberry  tree.and 
the  production  of  Silk  would,  in  all  probability,  prove  a 
source  ot  profitable  employment  for  a  great  number  of 
females,  and  is  therefore  recommended  to  the  encour- 
aging attention  of  this  Society. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  every  Farmer  should  as- 
certain what  his  Farm  will  most  projitably  produce.  A 
spirit  of  inquiry  on  this  subject,  should  be  strongly  en- 
forced, as  it  would  not  only  tend  to  the  advancement  of 
the  public  wealth  and  comfort,  but  would  also  enrich 
those  more  immediately  concerned  in  it.  Some  lands 
are  eminently  adapted  to  the  production  of  wheat,  In- 
dian corn,  barley,  &c.  and  should  not  be  impoverished 
by  sowing  rye  on  wheat  stubble;  but  the  production  of 
rye  ought  to  be  left  to  such  lands  as  are  unsuitable  for 
wheat,  and  by  this  means  a  remunerating  price  to  the 
producer  of  it  might  be  obtained,  as  well  as  a  sufficient 
quantity  for  all  useful  purposes. 

The  manulacture  of  cheese  is  another  important  item 
in  rural  economy,  and  may  be  extensively  carried  on 
within  the  limits  of  this  society,  if  proper  attention  be 
paid  to  it.  The  introduction  of  the  improved  breed  of 
Kine,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  would  greatly 
contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable  ob- 
ject, and  thiis,  instead  ot*  being  importers,  as  we  now 
are,  we  niight,  in  a  few  years,  become  exporters  of  that 
valuable  article. 

Attention  to  your  barn  and  stable  yards  for  the  pur- 
pose ofinci'easing  the  quantity,  and  improving  the  qua- 
lity ot  manure,  is  an  other  item  that  I  would  strongly 
recommenU — as  also  the  application  of  streams  of  water, 
where  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  as  one  of  the  best 
manures  for  timothy  meadow. 

As  the  officers  of  this  society,  as  well  as  the  generali- 
ty of  its  nierabers,  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the 
manner  in  which  similar  Societies,  that  have  been  long 
established,  conduct  their  affairs:  it  is  hoped  that  all  un- 
intentional errors  will  be  viewed  with  that  lenity  and 
candor  without  which,  the  efforts  of  those  who  are 
struggling  for  the  completion  and  permanency  of  this  in- 
stitution, will  prove  unavailin;;. 

Whereupon  the  committee  on  preniiums  proceeded  to 
examine  the  collection  of  horses,  cattle,  8tc.  presented; 
wliich  was  not  large,  but  considering  the  infancy  of  the 
institution,  good,  and  fully  adequate  to,  if  not  surpass- 
ing, general  expectation. 

The  commitee  returne  1  from  the  field,  and  proceed- 
ed to  examine  the  various  articles  of  domestic  manufac- 
ture,  which,  though   not    an  extensive  variety,   were 

highly  gratif>ing  to  the  friends  of  American  industry 

The  following  premiums  were  then  awarded  by  the 
committee: 

1st.  To  H.  Reader,  fbrthe  Stud  Horse  Shark,    $10,00 

2d.   To  Isaac  Vincent,  for  the  breeding  mare, 

Jenny,  5,00 

3d.  To  William  Irwin,  Esq.  for  the  3  year 

old  colt,  Bedford,  5,00 

4lh.   To  Col.  J.  Paxton,   for  the  3  year  old- 
coal.  Sir  Solomon,  3,00 

5th.   To  James  Merrill,  Esq.  for  a  2  year  old 

Filly,  5,00 

6th.  To  PhiUp  Raupe,  for  a  3  yeat  old  bull,         3,00 
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7th.   To  Gen.  H.  Flick,  for  a  bull  calf,  of  the 

Uurliam  breed, 

8th.  To  W.  Hayes,  for  the  best  milch  cow, 

9th.    Do.     do.  for  the  largest  and  fattest  Ox, 

lOlh.  To    Samuel    Henderson,    for    second 
best,  do. 

11th.   To   Abraham    Ludwig,   for    the  best 
boar  pig, 

12th.   'I'o    John    Calhoun,   for    best  acre  of 
potatoes. 

IJth.  To  Joseph  Sweet,  for  woollen  cloth, 

14th.  To  Samuel  Rogers,  for  do.     do. 

I5th.    Do.      do.      do. 

IGlh.   To  Bernard  Hyme,  for  table  linen, 

l"th.  Uo.     do.     domestic  plaids, 

18th.   To  William  Dunlap,  for  domestic  car- 
petting, 

19th.  To.  Mrs.  Tweed,  for  50  skeins  domes- 
tic sewing  silkjf 

20th.  To.  Isaac  Carson,  for  100  lbs.  excellent 
domestic  sugar, 

21st.  To  Evan  Thomas,  for  a  manufactured 

call  Skin.  ^^„„ 

Among  the  extraordinary  productions  of  the  season, 
was  a  pear,  weighing/or/i/  two  ounces,  presented  to  the 
society  by  the  Hon.  Seth  Chapman,  the  production  of 
his  orchard,  near  Northumberland. 

The  President  in  tlie  Chair. 

The  committee  appointed  to  superintend  the  elec- 
tion of  officers,  made  report  that  they  had  performed 
the  duty  assigned  them;  and  tiiat  the  present  officers 
were  duly  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz: 

President,  Charles  Gale;  Vice  President,  William 
Hayes;  Secretary,  J.  W.  Alder;  Assistant  Secretary 
Joseph  Paxton;  and  Treasurer,  W.   Tweed.  ' ' 

liesolved.  That  as  the  time  fixed  by  the  constitution 
for  the  annual  cattle  >how,  is  a  period  of  the  year  too 
early  for  farmers  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  their  pro- 
duce ill  fiill  grain,  it  is  expedient  that  a  time  may  be  ap- 
pointed at  the  meeting  in  May,  moresuitabli;  for  awaid- 
ing  premiums  on  grain  for  the  en-.uinf;  year. 

liesolved,  That  this  society  will  extend  its  encourage- 
ment, by  premiums,  to  every  branch  of  industry  now 
pursued  within  its  bounds.  It  shall  also  be  a  special 
object,  to  encourage  every  experiment  that  may  be 
properly  made  to  introduce  into  the  district,  new  ar- 
ticles of  production  congenial  to  our  soil  and  climate- 
also  to  every  useful  improvement  in  the  mechanic  arts.' 
Therefore,  we  earnestly  recommend  the  enlargement 
of  our  funds  by  subscription,  as  an  object  worthy  of  the 
attention  and  influence  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  society,  be  cordially 
extended  to  every  individual,  who  exhibited  the  excel 
lent  collection  of  horses,  cattle,  &c.  and  also  to  those 
who  presented  articles  of  manufacture.  It  is  hoped 
their  laudable  example  may  be  extensively  follow-ed 
and  improved  upon,  on  the  next  occasion.  ' 

On  motion,  it  was  settled  by  a  voice  of  the  members 
present,  that  tlie  next  annual  meeting,  and  Cattle  Show 
be  held  in  Pennsborough,  on  the  last  Tuesdav  ol  Octol 
ber,  1831. 

liesolved.  That  the  meeting  in  May  next,  be  held  at 
the  house  of  R.  R.  Hammond,  in  .Milton,  w'hereof  due 
notice  shall  be  i;iven  by  the  Secretary. 

Resolved,  I  hat  a  copy  of  the  Proceedings,  includine- 
the  address,  signed  by  the  president  and  Secretary  be 
published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  district. 

C.  GALE,  President. 

Attest,  J.  Paxtox,  yiss't.  Secretary. 

Milton,  Oct.  26,  1830. 

\Xoie  by  the  Editor.— -This  specimen  of  silk  was 
manufactured  from  the  cocoons  by  Mrs.  T.  with  no  oth- 
er implements  than  the  reel  and  spinning-wheel  in 
common  use.  It  consists  of  a  variety  of  brilliant  co- 
lours, which  were  dyed  in  concoctions  of  garden  flow- 
er, with  a  portion  of  Chemicals  to  set  the  dye:  The 
colours  are  permanent;  and  the  best  Judges  might  mis- 
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take  the  article  for  the  Iiest  Italian  or  French  Silli.— 
The  worms  were  fed  wiUi  Ihe  common  mulberry.  This 
experiment  establislies  the  fact  that  the  Valley  of  the 
Smquehunna  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  Silk. 
as  the  Valley  of  the  Pu.  —  Stutes  Advocate. 


We  have  been  politely  favoured  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Advocate  with  a  specimen  of  the  premium  silk  alluded 
to  in  the  preceding  article,  and  have  exhibited  it  to  se- 
veral persons,  who  have  been  much  gratified  to  observe 
so  beautiful  an  article  of  domestic  growth  and  manufac- 
ture—among the  number  to  whom  we  have  presented 
it,  is  Mr.  Duponceau,  who  has  addressed  us  upon  the  oc- 
casion, the  following  Utter,  detailing  some  facts,  new 
and  important  in  relation  to  this  subject,  which  will  be 
read,  we  trust  with  pleasure,  by  the  successful  candi- 
date, and  the  society  who  awarded  the  premium.  It  is 
stated  in  the  note  by  the  editor,  that  the  worms  were 
fed  on  the  leaves  of  the  Amekican  Miii.nF.uur.  Mr. 
Duponceau  has  supposed  it  to  be  the  black  mulberry— 
another  scientific  gentleman  presumed  it  was  the  red— 
had  the  scientific  name  been  given,  the  identity  of  the 
tree  would  have  been  at  once  determined  and  nothing 
left  to  conjecture — as  it  is  a  matter  of  some  inoment,  to 
ascertain  which  species  of  the  mulberry  was  intended,  we 
should  be  glad  to  receive  that  information  from  the  editor. 

I'hihdclphia,  \Qth Novemljcr  1S30. 
SamoeL  IIazakd,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  much  obliged  to  yon,  for  the  com- 
munication of  the  States'  Advocate  of  the  4th  instant, 
published  at  Milton,  Northumberland  county,  in  this 
state,  which  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  make  to  me, 
together  with  a  sample  uf  green  sewing  silk,  made  out  of 
American  cocoons,  by  Mrs.  Tweed,  of  that  neighbour- 
hood, for  which  she  deservedly  received  a  premium 
from  the  Union  Agricultural  Society,  established  in  that 
county,  and  which  it  is  much  wished  to  see  imitated  in 
all  the  others. 

That  interesting  lady  has  been  so  kind  as  to  make 
me  a  similar  communication,  by  sending  me  a  copy  of 
the  same  paper,  and  a  sample  of  yellow  sewing  silk,  of 
her  own  making  and  dyeing,  and  of  the  same  quality 
with  that  which  you  showed  me.  I  have  shown  it  to 
Mr.  D'Homergue,  who  is  a  competent  judge  in  these 
matters,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  only  equal 
but  superior  to  any  imported  of  the  same  kind. — 
Perhaps,  he  says,  the  twisting  might  be  more  perfect, 
if  it  had  been  done  with  the  aid  of  tlie  proper  machinery, 
which  is  not  to  be  had  in  this  state,  unless  it  should  be 
made  at  a  considerable  expence.  He  has  never  seen 
any  American  sewing  silk,  which  is  not  too  much  or  too 
little  twisted,  because  machines  made  expressly  for  that 
purpose  can  alone  give  at  all  times  the  exact  degree  of 
twist,  which,  if  done  by  hand,  supposing  it  shoulel  be 
with  complete  success,  must  employ  so  much  time  and 
labour,  that  it  will  always  be  clieajier  to  purchase  the 
imported  article. 

I  observe  in  a  note  of  the  editor  of  the  "States'  Ad- 
vocate," that  Mrs.  Tweed's  silk  was  dyed  in  decoctions 
of  garden  Jlowets,  and  the  colours  fixeel  by  chemical 
mordants.  This  does  great  honour  to  the  ingenuity  of 
that  lady,  because  it  is  true,  as  the  same  eelitor  justly 


says,  that  the  colours,  particularly  the  yellow,  are  very 
brilliant.  But  what  has  most  astonished  me,  is  that  the 
worms  which  produced  her  silk  were  fed  on  the  leaves 
of  the  common  mulberry;  by  which  I  understand,  i^e 
American  wild  black  mulberry.  I  have  always  understood 
that  the  silk  produced  by  worms  thus  fed,  though  in  all 
other  respects  equal  to  any,  was  too  much  satarated  with 
a  thick  gum,  which  could  not  be  boiled  away  without  in- 
juring the  material.  I  have  been  very  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining the  fact  by  experiments;  but  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  procure  a  sufficient  cj^uantity  of  cocoons  of  that 
description.  The  silk  made  by  Mrs.  Tweed,  would  seem 
to  solve  the  question;  yet  I  shall  do  alliny  endeavours  to 
obtain  for.lhe  next  season,  at  least  twenty  pounds  of  such 
cocoons,  and  cause  them  to  be  reeled  and  converted 
into  raw  silk,  and  afterwards  boiled  into  floss,  by  which 
means  I  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  the  fact  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt. 

While  I  thus  pay  to  Mrs.  Tweed  the  tribute  so  justly 
due  to  her  industry,  ingenuity  and  patriotic  exertions,  I 
cannot  suppress  my  regret  at  seeing  the  importance 
svhich  is  attached  in  this  country  to  the  making  of  sew- 
ing silk,  and  also  vestings,  suspenders,  stockings,  and 
other  fabrics  of  the  same  kind,  all  which  are  made  in 
Europe  of  the  imperfect  cocoons,  and  of  waste  and  re- 
fuse silk,  while  we  employ  in  these  secondary  manufac- 
tures, the  finest  silk  of  our  cocoons,  which  even  in  its 
raw  state,  if  properly  reeled,  would  produce  much  more 
by  being  sold  abrcad  than  by  being  thus  manufactured  at 
home.  Mr.  D'Homergue  has  justly  observed  in  his  Es- 
says on  American  Silk,  that  it  is  as  if  we  employed  the 
pure  gold  of  North  Carolina,  in  making  kettles  and 
saucepans.  It  is  not  for  sewing  silk,  nor  for  vestings, 
pantaloons  or  the  like,  that  we  pay  to  France  annually  a 
tribute  of  eight  or  ten  millions  of  dollars,  for  her  silk 
manufactures,  it  is  for  the  articles  called  lustrings,  taffe- 
ties,  Florences,  gros  de  Naples,  and  many  others  with 
which  women  adorn  their  persons  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  a  variety  of  other  stuffs,  all  made  of  that  fine 
silk,  which  we  do  not  yet  know  how  to  apply  to  its  pro- 
per use,  and  which  we  miserably  waste,  by  employing 
it  in  the  making  of  sewing  silk  and  coarse  fabrics. 

We  ought,  however,  to  take  warning  from  our  Mexi- 
can neighbours.  With  the  finest  climate,  and  the  best 
soil  for  the  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees  and  the  raising 
of  silk  worms,  they  began,  like  ourselves,  with  making 
sewing  silk,  and  what  is  worse,  they  made  it  with 
a  raw  material  imported  from  Spain  or  from  Chin.n. — 
They  easily  obtained  manufacturers  from  abroad  with 
their  machinery,  and  tliey  now  supply  themselves  en- 
tirely with  the  most  beautiful  sewing  silk  in  the  world, 
which  sells  at  home  for  nineteen  and  twenty  dollars  a 
pound;  but  not  an  ounce  of  it  goes  abroad,  the  price  of 
it  being  too  excessive,  and  that  fineness  not  being  re- 
quired for  the  use  of  the  article,  which,  it  is  well 
known,  requires  oidy  to  be  strong  and  firm,  as  it  is  not 
perceived  after  it  is  employed:  they  also  make  shawls 
for  themselves,  some  of  which  are  very  fine,  and  a  few 
other  articles  of  manufacture,  all  with  imported  raw 
silk.  But  mark  the  consequence;  they  plant  no  mul- 
berry trees  and  raise  no  silk  worms,  because  they  fiad 
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it  easier,  and  in  the  beginning  cheaper,  to  employ  the 
foreign  material.  I  am  lold  that  they  have  lately  begun 
to  pl,int  a  few  mulberry  trees  in  the  neiglibourhooil  of 
Acapuico,  on  the  P.icilic,  but  it  is  e:isy  to  perceive  that 
they  will  soon  .abandon  that  project,  not  fiiuiinga  market 
for  their  cocoons,  in  the  first  place,  because  tliey  do 
not  understand  the  art  uf  reeling  or  extracting  tlie  raw 
silk,  and  because  the  hubit  is  fixed  of  employing  the  im- 
poi'ted  material,  a  great  deal  of  which,  I  ought  to  say, 
passes  through  this  country  on  its  way  to  Mexico. 

1  fear  we  are  treading  fast  on  tlieir  steps,  with  this 
diflcrence  that  hitherto  we  have  only  employed  our 
own  native  silk.  But  I  am  told  that  already  some  have 
begun  to  work  China  silk  into  vestingsand  other  coarse 
stuffs  and  I  know  that  in  the  course  of  the  present  year, 
numbers  of  silk  manufacturers  of  all  descriptions,  throw- 
sters, dyers,  weavers,  &.c.  have  arrived  here  from  Eu- 
rope, chiefly  from  England,  I  have  had  no  less  than 
five  of  the  description  o( throwsters,  that  is  to  say  me- 
chanics whose  business  is  the  doubling  and  twisting  of 
raw  silk  by  machinery,  enquiring  of  me  where  they 
could  get  work,  and  when  they  hear  that  Cliina  silk 
may  be  imported  or  purchased  here  at  a  moderate  rate, 
then,  perhaps,  f^irewell  to  our  mulberry  trees  and  to  our 
cocoons — they  will  soon  undersell  the  Connecticut  far- 
mers, and  oblige  them  to  cut  down  their  mulberry  or- 
chards. 

I  hope  this  mischief  will  be  avoided,  and  that  can 
only  be  done  by  introducing  among  us  the  art  o{ reel- 
ing, and  disseminating  it  through  the  United  States. 
By  this  means  markets  will  be  brought  to  every  far- 
mer's door  for  his  cocoons,  the  planting  of  mulberry 
trees  will  be  encouraged,  and  the  nation  will  be  enriched 
by  silk  manufactures  entirely  her  own. 
I  am  respectfully, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

PETER  S.  DU  PONCEAU. 


PENNSYLVANIA  CANALS. 

The  Pennsylvania  and  Union  canals  from  Clark's 
Ferry  to  Philadelphia,  are  now  in  fine  navigable  order, 
and  for  the  last  ten  days  the  trade  on  them  has  been 
quite  brisk.  From  the  following  extracts  it  will  be 
seen,  that  the  Western,  Susquehanna  and  Juniata  divis- 
ions of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  are  also  navigable. 
Extract  of  a  lf-tteii,  dated 

.fllkgliaii/luwn,  October  20, 1830. 
"It  gives  me  pleasiue  to  inform  you,  that  this  morn- 
ing the  water  was  let  into  the  Western  Division,  con- 
sequently that  part  of  the  line  between  Pittsijurg  and 
Blairsville,  will  be  in  navig.»ble  order  in  a  few  days. 
Considering  the  extensive  repairs  required  to  be  maile, 
embracing  among  other  things,  the  entire  re-construc- 
tion of  several  lucks,  and  heavy  aqueduct  abutments, 
great  praise  is  due  to  the  oflicers,  and  especially  the 
supervisors,  for  their  strenuous  and  successful  exertions 
in  having  their  several  parts  of  the  canal  ready  by  the 
time  required  by  the  resolution  of  the  board  of  canal 
commissioners.  The  time  allowed  being  onlj'  eight 
weeks.  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Jones,  the  supcr- 
intendant,  that  that  part  of  the  Ligonier  line  extending 
from  Blairsville  to  near  Johnstown,  will  be  ready  for 
the  water  early  in  November.  It  will  be  gratifving  to 
the  friends  of  internal  improvement  to  know,  that  the 
business  on  this  division  appears  remarkably  well  con- 
ducted, and  the  state  will  owe  much  to  Mr.  Jones,  for 
hie  attention,  and  his  strict  economy  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  funds." 


EXI'UACT    01    A    LKTTBH,    DATED 

Berwick,  October  •21,  W50. 

'The  water  is  passing  on  in  the  canal,  in  verv  good 
style.  1  hn  e  boats  fitim  \\ilkesbarre,  having  ou  board 
about  20  tons  of  stone  coal,  have  just  arrived  in  this 
place,  in  the  canal.  They  are  owned  by  Chahoon  and 
Uay.  The  doubtful  sectimis  helow  this  place,  have 
been  tried,  and  present  no  impediment  lo  the  passage 
of  the  walci;  we  shall  therefore,  press  it  on  to  North- 
umberland with  all  haste," 

The  Jlijpin  Eagle,  of  the  21st  inst.  says:  "The  wa- 
ter was  let  into  the  Lewistown  and  Huntingdon  division 
of  the  Juniata  canal  from  the  Augwick  falls  about  26 
miles  above  this  place  on  Tuesday  last.  The  only  bar- 
rier to  letting  in  the  waier  from  Huntingdon,  we  learn  , 
is  the  unfinished  sl.ate  of  the  two  aqueducts  across  the 
river." 

The  Blairsville  Hccord,  of  the  21st  says: 

'I'he  water  was  let  into  the  canal  on  Tuesday  morning 
last,  at  this  place.  The  whole  line  to  Pittsburg  will  be 
navigable  in  a  very  few  days. 

'•The  line  from  this  place  to  Johnstown  is  so  near 
completion  that  it  will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  the 
water  sometime  in  the  ensuing  month." 

A  meeting  of  the  Land-holdersof  Northampton  Coun- 
ty, who  have  sustained  d:images  by  reason  of  the  Del- 
aware division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  was  held  on 
the  25th  ult  at  D.  Haub's  Inn,  in  Williams  township. 
Nathan  Kiley,  was  Chairman,  and  Jacob  Keller,  Jr.  Sec- 
retary- _  We  select  from  the  proceedings  the  following 
Hesolutions: 

Mesolved,  I  hat  in  our  opinion  the  offers  of  compen- 
sation made  by  the  Canal  Commissioners,  were  in  al- 
most every  instance  grossly  inadequate  and  such  as 
ought  not  lo  be  accepted;  and  that  the  said  Canal  Com- 
missioners in  passing  down  the  line,  took  no  pains  to 
ascertain  by  personal  observation  (,as  we  conceive  was 
Iheir  duty)  the  extent  of  injury  sustained  by  the  indvid- 
ual  liind-tiolders. 

Resolved,  That  tlie  6th  section  of  the  Act  of  6th  April 
last,  authorizing  the  appointment  of  three  appraisers, 
if  not  infringing  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  in  de- 
priving our  citizens  of  the  trial  by  jury,  for  injuries  done 
to  their  property,  is  an  infringement  of  its  spirit— and 
were  it  not  so,  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  damages  is 
not  so  equitable  or  satisfactory  as  it  would  be,  were  the 
persons  to  determine  them,  more  immediately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  value  of  property  in  the  vicinity,  which 
strangers,  such  as  the  appraisers  must  be,  to  the  great- 
est part  of  the  state,  cannot  be  expected  to  be.  There- 
fore 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  selected  to  confer 
with  the  land-holders  of  Bucks  county  on  this  subject, 
and  to  prepare  petitions  to  the  Legislature  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  said  6th  section  of  the  Act  of  Gth  April  last, 
and  the  enactment  in  lieu  thereof  of  some  more  cons;i. 
tution,al,  just  and  satisfactory  mode  of  ascertaining  and 
assessing  the  damages  of  land-holders. 

Daniel  Uaub  and  Nathan  liiley,  Esqs,  were  selected 
by  the  meeting,  as  a  Committee  to  confer  with  the 
Land-holders  of  Bucks  County.  Thursdav  next  the 
meeting  of  Laud-holders  of  Bucks  County  takes  place 
at  Mr.  Meldru:n's  Inn,  New-Hope,  for  like  objects  with 
the  above  meeting.  It  is  expected  to  be  very  nume- 
rous, and  a  great  interest  is  felt  in  the  result,  not  only 
by  the  sufferers,  but  very  generally  by  our  citizens 
throughout  the  county. 

WlLEESBABUE,  Oct.    29. 

Canul  Navigation.— K  Canal  Boat,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Lewis  Horton,  arrived  at  this  place  from  Berwick 
ihe  beginning  of  the  present  week,  with  a  cargo  of 
hme.  This  bo.at  entered  the  c:inal  at  Berwick,  and 
proceeded  up  with  perfect  ease  to  its  termination  at 
the  Nauticoke  dam.  It  wastliere  passed  into  the  river, 
and  pus  led  up  to  this  place.  We  understand  there  is 
but  httle  leakage  on  the  canal-that  the  dam  is  nearly 
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completed— and  that  there  is  slack  water  navigation 
above  it  for  the  distance  of  six  miles  or  more. 

11  is  said  that  several  canal  bo:its,  loaded  with  coal, 
and  destined  to  a  down  river  market,  have  recently  been 
started  from  the  Pl.\  motuh  mines.  These  boats  also  en- 
tered the  canal  at  the  Nanticoke  Uam. 

Wathesbcrg,  Oct.  23,  1330. 

Major  Remolds, 

Uear  Sir— 1  liasten  to  inform  yon  that  the  water  has 
reached  this  place  from  the  dam  at  Aug-wick  Falls;  and 
that  now,  although  late  at  night,  a  boat  with  a  large  par- 
ty has  gone  up  the  canal  as  far  as  Mr.  Casper  Dull  s. 
Our  town  is  quite  splendidly  illumin.ated.  The  roar  of 
cannon  and  the  shouts  of  a  joyous  populace  are  heard 
reverberating  from  mountain  to  mountain  and  hdl  to  hdl. 
A  large  and'handsome  transparent  likeness  of  General 
Jackson  is  brilliantly  lighted  up  in  front  of  the  Public 
House  of  our  old  republican  friend,  Edward  Dougher- 
ty; and  every  thing  seems  to  conspire  to  make  this  oc- 
casion one  of  the  most  joyous  by  far,  1  have  ever  wit- 
nessed here  before. 

If  I  had  time  I  would  write  you  more  fully. 

Yours  in  haste. 


The  present  board  consists  of  Messrs.  J.  S.  Steves- 
son,  (President,)  Jajies  Ci-iBKE  and   John    Mitchell. 

Sentinel. 

Blaiustille,  (Penn.)  Oct.  'Z5. 

The  Canal.— The  navig-itiou  of  the  Canal,  we  are 
happy  to  announce,  has  been  resumed.  1  he  necesarry 
repairs  having  been  completed,  the  water  was  let  in  a 
few  days  since.  In  consequence  of  the  suspension  of 
the  navigation,  business  iu  this  place,  for  a  few  weeks 
past,  has  beenrather  dull,  but  now,  its  revival  may  be 
expected.  The  whole  line  of  Johnstown  will  be  com- 
p'leted  in  thecourseofa  few  weeks.  A  greater  por- 
tionof  the  work  is  already  finished,  amongst  which  is 
the  stone  aqueduct  at  Lockport,  a  piece  of  architecture 
which.for  beauty,  durability,  &.C.  is  not,  we  apprehend, 
exceeded  by  tiiatof  any  other  work  on  the  Pennsylva- 
nia canal.  ,    ,    ,        .■  ■ 

We  ara  happy  to  state  that  the  Tunnel  below  this 
place  is  to  be  arched.  The  falling  in  of  stone  has  not 
only  been  of  serious  inconvenience  to  the  navigation, 
but  has  been  attended  with  considerable  risk.  The  su- 
perintendent has  given  notice  that  he  will  receive  pro- 
posals at  the  Engineer's  office  in  Blairsville  on  the  4th 
of  next  month  for  arching  it  with  sione.—Conemaugh 
RepuhUcan. 


The  Canals.— We  learn  with  great  satisfaction,  that  all 
thestate  canals  which  had  been  authorised  by  the  legisla- 
ture to  be  placed  under  contract,  will  be  completed  tor 
navigation  by  the  15ih  of  November  ensuing. 

The  water  has  already  been  let  into  two  hundrec 
miles  of  Canal,  which  is  now  navigable,  and  the  local 
newspapers  inform  us  that  the  Delaware,  the  Norlh 
and  West  liranch,  and  additional  portions  of  the  West- 
ern and  Juniata  division  are  now  filling,  making  a  liir- 
ther  navigation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  mdes.  The 
remainder  of  the  authorised  canals  will  be  completea 
by  the  15tli  (if  November.  ,    .,   . 

liy  the  1st  of  December,  the  grading,  bridging  &.c. 
of  forty  miles  of  the  road-way  of  the  Columbia  and 
Philadelphia  Kail  Road  will  be  finished  ready  for  laying 
tlie  rails.  ., 

There  is  now  a  continunns  line  of  canul  from  Phila- 
delphia by  the  Schuylkill,  Union  and  Penns;.lvania  ca- 
nals, to  Augwich,  near  Huntingdon,  on  the  Juniata,  a 
distance  by  the  Canals  of  two  hundred  and  forty  miles. 
The  hne  will  be  extended  twenty  miles  further  within 
the  present  year.  The  whole  line  from  Johnstown,  at 
the  western  side  of  the  Allegheny  mountain,  a  line  of 
upwards  of  one  hundred  mfles,  will  be  navigable  by 
the  1st  of  November.  This  will  leave  a  space  of  but 
seventy-eight  miles  between  Huntingdon  and  Johns- 
stown  to  be  completed  in  order  to  effect  the  connec- 
tion by  canal  and  portage  between  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  vast  vallies  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,and  the  city 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  cana!  communication  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
valley  of  the  Wyoming,  will  be  established  in  a  few 
days.  The  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Wyoming  is 
two  hundred  and  sixty  miles. 

It  will  be  a  cause  of  grest  satisfaction  to  all  the  cili- 
zens  ofihe  commonwealth,  if  by  the  meeting  of  the  le- 
gislature it  shall  be  officially  announced  by  the  Board 
of  canal  Commissioners '.hat  so  much  of  the  canal  and 
rail-way  as  has  been  authorised  by  law  to  be  construct- 
ed, has  been  actually  finished.  The  extent  of  the  obli- 
gations of  the  state  may  be  then  accurately  ascertained 
and  the  legislature  will  be  able  to  decide  what  further 
obligation  may  be  entered  into,  commensur.-ite  with  the 
means  of  the  state,  and  with  existing  general  interests. 
The  members  of  the  present  boai-d  of  commissioners, 
we  believe,  have  personally  visited  all  the  divisions  of 
the  canal  under  their  care,  and  have  used  every  proper 
means  to  insure  economy  in  the  expenditures,  and  to 
efft  ct  the  rapid  completion  of  the  works,  and  we  are 
desirous  to  award  them  full  credit  for  thsir  efficient  ex- 
ertions and  judicious  arrangements. 


The  Hrst  Arrival.  —A  float  of  Boats,from  the  Wyoming 
Coal  Mines,  loaded  with  Coal,  arrived  at  this  place,  on 
Thursday  last:  We  understand,  that  little  or  no  ditti- 
culty  was  encountered  in  the  passage,  although  the 
water  has  been  in  the  Canal  but  a  short  time.  We  hope, 
in  a  few  days,  to  have  the  pleanre  of  announcing  to  our 
friends,  the  arrival  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  that  arti- 
cle, by  means  of  the  Canal,  to  supply  the  demands  ot 
the  borough  and  its  vicinity. 

Owing  to  several  considerable  leaks,  the  water  pro- 
gresses very  slow;  active  measures  are  employed  to  stop 
them,  which  no  doubt,  will  be  accomplished  in  a  very 
short  \:ime.— Berwick  paper. 

The  board  of  appraisers  of  damages  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania canal  and  rail  roa^l,  met  in  this  place  on  Tuesday 
last,  and  organized  by  appointing  Di .  Samplf,  of  Lan- 
caster, President.— /iam'sA^irg-  paper. 

The  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company  are  about  rais- 
ing the  dam  over  the  river  Schuylkill  at  this  borough  18 
inches  higher.  Norri^town  Herald. 

We  saw  more  Wild  Ducks  in  the  coLrse  of  yester- 
day  forenoon,  than  we  ever  saw  before.  Hundreds, 
(and  we  believe  we  might  say  thousands)  of  flocks  pass- 
ed  over  the  Susquehanna  on  their  way  south.  They 
were  mostly  of  the  kind  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Grey  Duck.  Those  older  and  wiser  than  ourselves 
predict  a  speedy  exit  of  our  Indian  Summer,  and  the 
approach  of  cold  weather.— ro/umWa  Spy,  Nov.  6. 

Hakhisbuhg,  (Penn.)  November  8. 
On  Wednesday  morning  last,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  wagons  were  counted  in  and  about  the  market 
square;  and  on  Saturday  last,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
,  six  were  counted,  all  laden  with  produce  for  this  mar- 
ket.   

Error  Corrected, 

In  last  number  the  cost  of  woolens  purchased  at  Pitts- 
burg and  sent  to  Baltimore  was  stated  at  25  cents— it 
should  have  been  55  cents. 

Owing  to  the  sickness  of  our  Carrier  for  the  Southern 
district  (which  was  not  known  in  time  to  prevent  the 
consequent  diasppointment,)  our  last  number  was  not 
deUvered  till  Monday— if  any  subscribers  were  then 
omitted,  we  will  furnish  the  number  when  informed  of 
the  omission. 
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Report  of  the  committee   on  Premiums  and  Exhibitions,  j  premium  he  offered  for  tlie  same  object  next  year,  with 
To  the  Board  of  manage 


i  of  the  Franklin  Insiiiate,  for 
the  promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  the  Committee 
of  Premiums  and  Exhibitions  respectfully  report: 
That  in  pursuance  of  the  arrangements  previously 
made,  their  6th  exiiibitionof  domestic  manufactures  was 
held  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  on  tlie  14th  of  September, 
and  continued  open  for  five  successive  days,  during 
which  it  was  most  extentively  visited,  both  by  the 
members  of  the  institute  and  by  the  public  at  larg-e. — 
It  is  conjectured  that  not  less  than  20,000  persons  visit- 
ed the  exhibition,  all  of  whom  experienced,  we  believe, 
the  highest  satisfaction  at  the  great  improvement  it  mani- 
fested. It  was  not  so  much  by  the  number  or  quantity 
of  the  articles  deposited,  as  by  their  great  excellence, 
and,  by  the  visible  amelioration  in  their  quality  tliat 
this  exhibition  distinguished  itself  from  all  preceding- 
ones. We  do  not  propose  to  notice  here  (indeed  it  would 
be  impossible  to  do  so  satisfactorily)  all  the  various  ob- 
jects presented;  as  many  were  brought  in  afler  the  ex- 
hibition had  commenced,  and  could  nut  be  regul.arly 
recorded  in  the  catalogue.  We  will  first  report  on 
(hose  articles  that  claimed  a  premium. 

of  the  37  premiums  proposed  by  the  Institute,  three 
only  are  adjudged  to  be  due. 

The  first  is  "lor  the  best  stock  or  standing  vice, 
equal  to  those  called  Tower  Vices,  and  weighing  thirty 
pounds  or  upwards,  not  less  than  three  to  be  exhibited," 
which  the  committee  consider  to  be  fully  deserved  by 


an  express  condition  that  the  furnace  of  ihe  coal  shall 
not  come  into  contact  with  the  victuals  exposed  for 
cooking.  The  price  might  also  be  reduced  to  a  lower 
limit.  Mr.  Walter  will,  of  course,  be  expected,  be- 
fore he  recives  the  nnedal,  to  give  the  usual  assurance 
to  furnish  any  required  number  at  the  same  price,  and 
of  equal  quality. 

The  institute  had  offered  premiums  to  the  maker  of  a 
vegetable  oil  that  would  answer  as  a  substitute  for  olive 
oil,  or  for  spermaceti  oil;  whether  by  this  they  intended 
that  it  should  answer  all  the  purposes  of  olive  oil,  or 
merely  some  of  them,  does  not  clearly  appear;  but  be- 
ing desirous  to  give  it  the  most  liberal  construction,  the 
committee  recommend  the  awarding  of  a  silver  medal  to 
Charles  A.  Barnitz,  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  for  the  sun- 
flower oil  exhibited  by  him;  it  is  not  fit  for  the  uses  of 
tlie  table,  uidess  by  persons  who  prefer  a  very  sapid 
oil,  but  it  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  painting, 
as  it  is  highly  siccative,  and  is  applicable  in  many  other 
cises  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil;  they  therefore  coin- 
cide with  the  judges  on  chemicals  in  considering  it  as  a 
valuable  accession  to  our  stock  of  native  productions. — 
They  imderstand  that  it  is  alread)'  manufactured  and 
consumed  in  various  arts  to  a  gi'eat  extent. 

Of  the  other  premiums  proposed,  the  committee  con- 
ceive that  none  are  strictly  due.  This  is,  however,  not 
unexpected;  as  many  of  those  related  to  manufactures 
known  not  to  be  as  yet  established  in  this  country,  but 


Archibald  Lament,  of  Pittsburg,  (Penns)lvania,)  for  to  which  the  Board  thought  proper  thus  to  invite  the 
the  vices  presented  by  him.  In  execution  they  are  re-  attention  of  the  public.  The  committee,  following  the 
ported  by  competent  Judges  to  be  quite  equal  to  any  i  precedent  set  to  them  on  former  occasions,  have  how- 
jmported;  in  design,  they  offer  a  variation  from  those  in  j  ever,  agreed  to  recommend  to  you  to  award  premiums 
general  use,  the  screw  of  the  box  being  cut  out   of  the  |  to  the  folowing  persons, 

solid,  while  in  tlie  English  vices,  the  thread  of  the  box  1.  To  Messrs.  D.  and  J.  Henderson,  of  Jersey  City, 
is  brazed  in.  This  will  present  the  advantage  of  great-  for  the  Flint  Stoneware  exhibited  by  them,  a  silver  me- 
er  durability.  The  temper  of  the  vices  was  tried  and  dal.  Competent  judges  have  reported  to  your  commit- 
ascertained  to  be  very  good.  .  j  tee  that  "it  is  equal  to  any  ware  of  the  same  kind  known 

The  2nd  premium  was  awarded  to  Jacob  F.  Walter,  [  to  them,  and  superior  to  any  made  in  this  country. — 
of  this  city,  for  a  cooking  stove,  invented  by  him,  and  [  It  is  a  strongand  handsome  ware."  As  it  is  compara- 
which  has  been  ascertained  to  perform  well,  the  vari-  i  tively  cheap,  and  an  article  likely  to  be  extensively 
rious  operations  of  cooking,  with  anthracite  coal;  the  used  in  families,  the  committee  think  this  manufactory 
cost  of  ihe  stove  being  only  thirteen  dollars.     The  ob-  I  deserves  special  encouragement. 

ject  of  the  Board  in  offering  this  premium,  and  in  limit-  |  2.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  the  manufacture 
ingthe  price  at  fifteen  dollars,  is  understood  to  have  !  of  Leno  established  in  this  city,  by  Joseph  Ripka,  was 
been  to  encourage  the  extension  of  the  use  of  anthi a-  one  entitled  to  notice  on  account  of  the  great  perfec- 
cite  in  families  whose  restricted  mSans  have  hitherto  tion  and  cheapness  of  the  articles  made  by  him;and  the 
disabled  them  from  purchasing  expensive  stoves  or  j  committee  having  observed  with  great  pleasure  his  in- 
grates.     The  simplicity  and  cheapness  of  Mr.  Walter's    defatigablc  exertions    to  ])romote   American  manufac- 


stove,  will,  in  a  great  measure,  effect  this;  but  the  com- 
mittee deem  it  their  duty  to  state,  that  it  is  in  theiropin- 
ion,  liable  to  a  serious  objection,  which  is,  that  the  ob- 
jects intended  to  be  cooked  are  exposed  to  the  gases 
resulting  from  the  combustion  of  the  coal.  This,  which 
is  said  to  produce  no  injurious  effects  under  ordinary 
cases,  might  become  highly  objectionable  if  a  more  im- 
pure kind  of  coal  than  that  now  found  in  our  market 
were  brought  from  the  mines.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
foresee  that  instances  might  arise  in  which  these  gases 
would  assume  very  unpleasant,  and  perhaps  even  very 
dangerous  properties.  As,  however  Mr.  Walter's  stove 
meets  the  conditions  proposed  by  the  Institute,the  com- 
mittee have  not  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  recommend 
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turcs  by  the  introduction  of  new  fabrics,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  to  the  Board  to  rcw.ird  him  with  a  silver 
medal. 

3.  Ofall  the  articles  exhibited  this  year,  none,  we 
think,  attracted  more  notice,  or  excited  more  interest, 
than  those  of  silk.  The  various  publications  which  have 
been  made  on  this  subject  for  several  years,  and  in 
which  our  fellow  citizens  have  taken  a  prominent  part, 
had  awakened  the  public  to  the  impoitance  of  this  manu- 
facture. The  committee  have  received  some  very  able 
observations  on  the  subject  of  silk  goods,from  one  of  the 
judges  of  this  article,  and  as  they  propose  to  recom- 
mend the  publication  of  a  portion  of  them  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  institute,  they  deem  it  unnecessary  to  enter 
more  largely  upon  It  here.     They  will   confine  Ihetn. 
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selves  to  the  observation  that  lliey  are  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  a  silver  medal  should  be  awarded  to  Mr. 
John  D'Homergiie,  of  this  city,  for  his  intereslinij  dis- 
play of  American  Silk  in  all  its  coiidilionF,  from  the 
cocoon  to  the  most  perfect  manufacture.  Your  com- 
mittee do  not  wisli  to  be  considered  as  embarking-  in 
the  questions  which  have  agitated  tlie  public  miml  on 
the  subject  of  silk;  ihese  they  believe  to  be  foreign  to 
the  objects  of  their  appointment,  but  think  they  may 
without  trespassing  upon  forbidden  ground,  l)car  their 
evidence  to  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  tlie  subject 
manifested  by  Mr.  D'flomergue,  and  evinced  in  the 
various  specimens  manufactured  with  his  own  hands. — 
Had  there  been  the  requisite  quantity  of  sewing  silk,  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained  tliat  he  would  have  been  enti- 
tled, of  right,  to  the  premium. 

Of  the  extent  whicb  the  manufacture  of  silk  is  likely 
soon  to  acquire,  the  committee  received  some  informa- 
tion from  a  letter  communicated  to  theni,  stating  that 
one  individual  in  (;onnecticut,  had  received  last  sea- 
son at  least  eighty  thousand  skeins  of  sewing  silk, 
manufactured  in  that  state. 

The  committee  deem  this  a  fair  opportunity  of  calling 
the  attention  of  the  Board  to  a  machine  "for  cutting  ve- 
neers in  one  continuous  sheet,"  lately  invented  by  Ca- 
leb B.  Biirnap,  of  Belfast,  Waldo  county,  Maine, patent- 
ed May  1,  1829,  (Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  vol. 
iv.  p.  120.)  It  has  been  described  to  them  by  compe- 
tent judges  to  be  a  great  improvement  in  the  art  of 
sawing  veneers,  as  it  shows  the  whole  figure  of  the 
wood,  which  could  not  be  produced  in  any  other  way; 
the  machine  is  simple,  «id  as  it  has  been  more  than  a 
year  in  operation,  without  its  novelty  being  contested,(as 
far  as  your  committee  are  advised,)  they  deem  it  proper 
to  recommend  the  awarding  of  a  silver  medal  to  the  in- 
ventor. There  were,  at  the  exhibition,  several  pieces 
of  ash  &  maple  veneers  obtained  by  this  machinery,  and 
the  furniture  manufactured  with  them  was  very  fine. 

5.  Believing  that  the  manufacture  of  cabinet  ware 
and  house  furniture  is  one  in  which  our  city  is  deeply 
interested,  from  the  high  reputation  of  its  mechanics, 
and  the  extensive  commerce  which  it  cairies  on  in  this 
branch  of  industry,the  committee  had  observed  with  re- 
gret that  there  seemed  to  prevail  too  little  anxiety  to 
innovate  in  the  designs,  and  that  while  the  woikman- 
ship  continued  to  improve  from  day  to  day,  the  forms 
remained  unaltered.  A  slight  deviation,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally believed  a  real  improvement  in  the  mode  of  at- 
taching the  looking  glasses  of  toilets,  was  manifested 
in  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  maple  work,   exhibited 


titles  it  to  a  favourable  comparison  with  the  best  speci- 
mens of  foreign  workmanship. 

8.  The  committee  observed  with  pleasure,  the  great 
notice  taken  by  the  public  of  the  splendid  lamps,  chan- 
deliers, &c.  exhibited  by  Christian  Cornelius,  of  this 
city.  The  magnificent  one  made  by  him  for  one  of  our 
churches,  is  a  proof  that  for  beauty  of  design  and  ex- 
cellence of  execution  in  this  manufacture,  we  need  not 
look  abroad  for  superiority  over  our  own  mechanics;  we 
thcrelore  recommend  that  a  silver  medal  be  awarded  to 
him. 

The  committee  have  not  thought  it  advisable  to  ex- 
tend further  the  list  of  premiums,  and  while  they  deem 
it  impossible  for  them  to  do  justice  to  all  those  that  con- 
tributed to  the  objects  of  the  Institute,  by  depositing 
specimens  of  their  work, they  trust  they  may  be  indulg- 
ed in  a  few  observations  on  some  of  the  prominent  ar- 
ticles exhibited. 

They  observed  with  peculiar  interest  the  Margaric 
Acid  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Seybert  and  Vanuxern  — 
The  history  of  this  substance  is  interesting.  It  appears 
that  these  scientific  manufacturers  attempted  its  prepa- 
ration by  the  method  recommended  by  the  French  dis- 
coverers, but  found  themselves  foiled  in  the  attempt; 
the  process  being  incorrectly  given,  probably  with  a 
view  to  mislead  such  as  would  undertake  to  repeat  it. — 
This  induced  them  to  institute  a  course  of  experiments 
on  fatly  substances,  the  result  of  which  has  been  the 
discovery  of  a  new  and  original  process,  which,  judging 
from  the  specimen  exhibited,  produces  an  article  of 
even  superior  quality  to  the  French.  Had  it  been 
manufactured  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  warrant  it  being 
thrown  into  commerce, your  committee  would  not  have 
hesitated  in  recommending  it  for  a  premium;  but  at 
present,  they  confine  themselves  to  the  expression  of 
their  hopes  that  before  the  next  exhibition  it  may  be- 
come an  article  supplied  in  suflScient  quantity  to  entitle 
it  to  rank  among  the  manufactures  of  this  country. 

Among  the  chemicals,  there  were  specimens  of  su- 
gar of  lead,  of  the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Wetherill, 
and  of  Mr.  John  Harrison,  of  this  city,  both  deserv- 
ing of  honorary  mention.  They  also  noticed  the  chro- 
mic yellow  and  white  lead  of  the  Messrs.  Wetheril.',the 
bichromate  of  lead  of  Mr.  Badams,  of  New  York;  the 
samples  of  AVest's  superior  rouge;  Mr.  Cashing's  fine 
Cologne  water,  and  the  black  lead  crucibles  of  the  !x- 
ion  works  of  Barton,  which  they  understand  have  been 
extensi\ely  andsuccessfuMy  used. 

The  marble  mantle  pieces  of  domestic  and  foreign 
materials,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  John  Struthers,  Peter 


by  Mr.  John  Jameson,  of  this  city,  and  with  a   view  to    Fritz,  Frederick  Fritz,  and  Isaac   B.   Garrigues,  main 


evince  their  anxiety  to  promote  such  iimovations,  th 
committee  have  agreed  to  recommend  that  a  silver  me- 
dal be  presented  to  him.  They  understand  that  this 
piece  of  fuiniture  was  the  exclusive  work  of  Walter 
Pennery,  a  youth  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Jameson.  As  the 
execution  of  the  work  reflects  great  credit  upon  him, 
he  fully  deserves  an  honorary  mention. 

6.  It  having  been  represented  to  us  by  competent 
judges,  that  a  piano  forte  made  by  F.  W.  Pommer,  Jr. 
(a  lad  of  fifteen  years  of  age)  exhibited  great  ingenuity 
and  precocity  of  skill,  and  the  judges  having  '■desired 
that  such  early  evidence  of  talent  and  perseverance 
should  be  rewarded  by  some  mark  of  approbation,"  the 
committee  have  (after  ascertaining  that  the  instrument 
was  wholly  and  exclusively  the  manufacture  of  this 
youth,)  agreed  to  recommend  that  a  silver  medal  be 
awarded  to  him  for  it.  The  committee  desire  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood,  that  it  is  not  the  excellence 
of  the  instrument,  or  the  beauty  of  its  woikmanship, 
for  which  they  wish  to  give  a  reward,  but  for  the  talent 
manifested  by  the  young  artist. 

7.  They  also  think  that  asilvermrdal  i?  due  to  John 
Tard  and  Co.  of  Morrisville,  (Pennsylvania,)  for  the 
splendid  display  of  mother  of  pearl  work,   manufactur. 


tained  the  high  reputation  of  their  makers. 

The  exhibition  of  piano  fortes  was  unusually  interest- 
ing; they  were  made  by  Messrs.  Loud  and  Brothers, 
Charles  Pomer,  C.  F.  L.  Albrecht,  C.  Myers,  and  J.  J. 
Mickley,  ofthis  city.  From  the  first  of  these  skilful 
artists  they  noticed  a  three  stringed  piano,  remarkable 
for  its  force  and  equality  o!  tone,  and  the  one  chord 
piano  by  the  same  maker,  merited  attention  for  its  pow- 
er and  simplicity,  which  it  appeared  to  the  judges  "to 
be  particularly  calculated  for  the  country,  where  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  instruments  in  tune  is  severely 
felt." 

The  cabinet  ward  made  a  very  fine  show,  and  the 
committee  are  indebted  for  it  to  the  zeal  of  Messrs. 
John  Jameson,  Joseph  Akens,  A.  G.  Querville,  J.  A. 
Stewart,  Wm.  Christie,  and  Wm.  Browne,  of  this  city, 
and  to  Mr.  Prince,  of  Salina,  New  York,  from  whom 
they  received  a  very  handsome  writing  desk  and  work 
table.  When,  it  is  recollected  that  these  articles  were, 
for  the  most  part,  not  made  expressly  for  exhibition, 
but  that  they  were  taken  indiscriminately  from' their  ex- 
tensive warehouses,  they  from  this  circumstance  acquire 
additional  interest. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  the  coal  grates   and 


ed  and  exhibited  hy  them.     This  is  almost  a  new  branch    stoves,  which  displayed  great  improvement  in  elegance 
in  this  country,  and  the  perfection  which  it  displays  en- 1  of  form,  and  in  the  excellence   of  their  workmanship, 
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and  also  a  more  intimate  arqualnlance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  science,  which  should  never  be  disrer^arded  in 
this  manufacture.  They  were  from  the  stores  of  Messrs. 
S.  P.  Morris,  Jonas  Gleason,  Ucnnis  Murpliey,  George 
Godfrey,  Thomas  Rodgers,  .Jr.  and  N.  Lloyd  and  Son. 
The  judges  also  visited  and  made  rc-port  on  two  grates 
applied  to  culinary  purposes,  invented  by  Charles  Sav- 
age and  by  Jacob  F.  Walter;  both  of  them  were  in  ope- 
ration, and  gave  great  satisfaction  to  those  that  had  used 
them;  that  by  Mr.  Savage  was  not  liable  to  the  objec- 
tion noticed  in  Mr.  Walter's  cheap  stove,  to  which  the 
premium  was  assigned.  A  very  fine  fender,  made  by 
Thomas  Barniiurst,  was  deserviiig  of  particular  notice. 
A  good  display  of  porcelain,  consisting  of  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces,  manufactured  by  Mr. 
William  E.  Tucker,  exhibited  considerable  variety  of 
forms,  design?,  and  styles,  and  elicited  much  admira- 
tion. It  was  gratifying  to  observe,  that  the  premiums 
awarded  to  this  enterprising  manufacturer,  on  former 
occasions,  have  stimulated  him  to  further  exertions. — 
Much  improvement  was  apparent,  especially  in  the 
painting  and  other  ornamental  parts,  and  the  commit- 
tee remark  that  the  forms  are  generally  chaste,  and 
copied  from  the  best  models.  I'hey  cannot  omit  also 
paying  a  merited  compliment  to  Messrs.  Smith,  Fife  &. 
Co.  of  this  city  for  two  beautiful  porcelain  pitchers,  ex- 
hibited by  them,  and  the  committee  had  only  to  regret 
that  their  display  was  not  more  extensive. 

The  artificial  teeth  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Van 
Pelt  and  M'llhenney,  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  possess- 
ing most  of  the  qualities  that  are  desired  in  such  articles. 
The  enamel  is  even,  strong,  of  good  colour,  and  bright; 
and  they  are  exempt  fromtiie  principal  fault  in  teeth  of 
this  description,  namely,  roughness,  which  occasions  so 
unpleasant  a  sensation  when  such  artificial  teeth  rub 
against  the  natural. 

The  committee  note  with  pleasure  a  good  collection 
of  fire  bricks,  slabs,  muffles,  cupels,  &,c.  from  the  justly 
celebrated  manufactory  of  Mr.  Berry  of  Baltimore. 

In  woollens,  our  display  was  mucb  more  limited  than 
on  former  occasions.  Our  manufacturers  are,  we  be- 
lieve, turning  tlieir  attention  chiefly  to  cloths  of  a  mode- 
rate price,  which  they  are  unwilling  to  send  to  an  ex- 
hibition where  they  apprehend  that  they  may  be 
brought  into  compai-ison  with  higher  priced  goods. — 
We  have  to  regret  that  the  views  of  the  Institute  still 
seem  to  be  misunderstood  on  this  subject.  Goods  of 
all  qualities  with  the  prices  annexed  will  alw.iys  be 
cheerfully  received  and  judged  accordingly.  The  n- 
stitute  is  aware  that  in  a  country  like  ours,  the  demand 
for  high  priced  articles  must  ahva}s  be  limited,  and  that 
the  intelligent  manulacluier  will  generally  look  to  a 
coarser  article  for  a  more  safe  and  a  more  extensive  mar- 
ket. 

In  cotton  goods  the  display  was  fine  and  interesting, 
but  the  committee  pass  over  it  rapidly,  as  they  propose 
recommending  to  the  Board  to  publish  a  large  extract 
from  the  able  report  made  by  the  judges  on  this  article. 
In  addition  to  the  silk  manufactures  of  Mr.  D'Ho- 
mergue,  the  committee  received  fine  specimens  of  sew- 
ing silk  from  Mr.  Bulkley,  of  Hampton,  Connecticut,  al- 
so some  prepared  by  a  number  of  young  ladies  in  Con- 
necticut, and  by  Miss  Brush,  of  Bedford,  New  Yoi  k. 
*  The  latter  was  obiained  on  the  Italian  reel,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Silk  Society,  and  was  de- 
clared by  competent  judges  who  tried  it  in  tayloring, 
mantua  making,  and  hat  manufactories,  to  be  equal  in 
all  respects  to  the  imported  silk. 

In  mechanics,  we  observed  various  machines,  such  as 
clocks,  models  of  rail-road  cars,  or  wagons;  of  canal 
boats;  of  agricultural  implements,  5ic.  all  of  which  were 
referred  to  the  committee  on  inventions,  from  whom  a 
report  maybe  expected  on  such  asdeseri  e  special  notice. 
These  articles  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  in 
this  respect  the  exhibition  will  be  useful  in  extending 
the  names  of  the  artists.  We  record  here  a  curious  pipe 
for  mineral  water   which  is  formed  of  tin  coated  with 


lead,  manufactured  by  the  Messrs.  Welherill,and  which 

may  prove  valualiie  in  the  arts. 

The  committee  think  it  also  proper  to  notice  the  ve- 
ry fine  carpets  exhibited  from  the  manufactures  of  John 
M'Fee  and  John  Scott,  nnd  three  fine  rugs  made  by 
Lcrmont,  Tannahill,  and  (Jo.  of  Germantownj  also  the 
Brussells  rugs  made  by  La  Cliapelle. 

There  were  also  some  cast  iron  vices,  made  by  Mr. 
M'Cord,  of  Washington  county,  New  York,  which  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  committee,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  arrangement  of  the  ball  and  socket  washer, 
an  arrangement  which  appeared  to  them  new,  and 
which  may  offer  some  advantages,  but  tipon  which  they 
would  not  express  any  decided  opinion,  believing  that 
experience  will  furnish  the  best  test  of  its  value.  The 
planes  by  Kennedy  &  Co.  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  by 
Emanuel  W.  Carpenter,  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and 
by  Jacob  White,  of  this  city,  were  deserving  of  great 
praise. 

The  patent  screw  auger,  by  George  Sbettee  of  York 
Pennsylvania  is  thought  deserving  of  notice. 

The  cutlery  of  Messrs.  Morse  &  Co.  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  wood  screws  of  Mr.  L.  Gougon, 
of  Philadelphia,  are  very  fine  articles,  which  will  com- 
mand a  ready  sale  if  the  maker  can  afford  to  dispose  of 
them  at  the  prices  charged  for  similar  articles  of  fo- 
reign manufacture. 

'I'bey  also  advert  with  great  pleasure  to  the  fine  edge 
tools  manufactured  by  Dunlop,  Madeira,  h  Co.  of 
Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania. 

A  great  display  of  japanned  waiters  and  other  work, 
by  Messrs.  Nash,  Oi;le,  Mustin,  and  Blackmore,  indicate 
constant  improvement.  The  dlflFerent  branches  of  Hard- 
ware are  evidently  those  which  have  made  most  pro- 
gress, and  were  we  not  afraid  of  trespassing  too  much 
we  would  with  plcasare  make  large  extracts  from  the 
able  and  minute  report  of  tlie  judges  on  these  wares. 

Some  very  good  blister  steel  was  exhibited,  but  none 
superior  to  what  obtained  a  reward  at  former  exhibi- 
tions. Very  handsome  iron,  rolled  by  Reeves  and  Whit- 
taker,  was  deposited  by  them. 

I      The  very  splendid  display  of  glass  contributed  as  usu- 
I  al  to  enhance  the   beauty  of  the  exhibition.      The  cut- 
j  ting  by  Daniel   Linan,   by  .M'Cord  and  Shiner,  and  by 
Scrimgcr  and   Dockety,   bore  ample- evidence  of  the 
skill  of  these  able  artists.      It   was  tasty,  regular,   and 
well   executed.      The  glass  was  clear,  white,  and  free 
from  defects. 
I      The  Ins'itute  have  on  former  occasions  manifested 
j  the  deep  interest  they  take  in  the  introduction  of  the 
i  manufacture  of  straw  bonnets  in  this  country;  the  per- 
I  fection  exhibited  in  the  specimens  presented  on  former 
]  occasions,  seemed  to  leave  nothing  to  deslrf,  but  those 
I  presented  this  year,  far  .surpassed  all  others.     They  re- 
',  ceived  an  universal  share  of  attention  from  the  fair  visit- 
ers of  the  exhibition,  and  the  judges  have  reported  to 
us  that  the  split   straw    bonnets  made    by  Mrs.  Henly, 
of  this   city,  from  plat  made  in    Boston,  excelled  any- 
thing of  the  kind  they  had  ever  seen.  We  are  preclud- 
ed from  recommending  them  for  premium,  by  the  know- 
ledge we  have  that  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
list  of  premiums  for  1830,    the  managers  were  unani- 
mously  of  opinion   "that  a  due   regard   to  the  other 
branches  of  industry,  and  to  the  funds  of  the  Institute, 
would  not  justify  further  premiums  on  this  branch  of 
industry,  while  they  regretted  that  all  their  efTorts  had 
been  unavailing  to  call  the  attention  of  Pennsylvania  to 
its  importance."  •  ,  >•     t 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  splendid  display  of 
silver  plate  from  the  workshops  of  Messrs.  Thomas 
Fletcher,  Edward  Lownes,  and  It.  and  W.  Wilson.  In 
combs,  brushes,  books,  stationary,  specimens  of  fine 
arts,  of  bookbinding,  fancy  articles,  leather  work,  &c. 
&c.  &.C.  there  was  the  usual  variety  and  excellence,  but 
our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  particularize  them. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  exhibition,  the  committee 
thought  it  e.xpedient  to  hold  a  publ.c  auction  of  such 
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goods  as  were  intended  for  sale.  In  doing  this,  they 
yielded  to  the  wishes  of  many  of  the  depositors.  The 
sale  was  much  more  successful  than  that  attempted  on 
a  former  occasion;  but  it  was  not  sufficiently  so  to  justi- 
fy, in  our  opinion,  a  perseverance  in  this  plan.  There 
seems  to  be  a  difficulty  in  bringing  purchasers  from 
the  usual  auction  stores  to  a  place  out  of  the  ordinary 
precincts  of  business,  a  distrust  exists  that  the  goods 
are  valued  iitiuch  above  their  ordinary  market  price, 
and  that  they  are  not  offered  without  reservation.  These 
considerations  affect  unfavourably  both  the  purchaser 
and  the  seller,  and  when  we  advert  to  the  great  trouble 
and  risk  that  attend  such  a  sale,  your  committee  cannot 
recommend  its  being  again  attempted. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  slate  here,  that  all  the  goods 
deposited  were  restored  to  tlieir  owners  without  any 
material  injury  or  loss;  a  fact  highly  creditable  to  the 
population  of  our  city. 

The  committee  think  it  proper  to  make  one  or  two 
observations  upon  the  general  character  of  the  goods 
exhibited,  which  they  trust  may  not  be  unprofitable  to 
our  manufacturers.  Experience  has  show^i  that  those 
goods  are  the  most  popular,  and  are  held  to  be  in  best 
taste,  which  are  the  plainest  and  the  neatest.  It  is 
more  by  the  elegance  of  their  forms,  by  the  chasteness 
and  appropriateness  of  their  ornaments,  and  by  the  sim- 
plicity and  uniformity  of  their  colours,  that  taste  is  dis- 
played and  admiration  secured.  As  to  those  works  in 
which  gaiidiness  takes  the  place  of  neatness,  in  which 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  are  brought  together,  and 
of  which  uncouth  carvings,  heavy  mouldings,  and  over- 
loaded gildings,  are  the  chief  recommendations,  al- 
though they  may  ple.nse  an  immature  and  an  unimprov- 
ed taste,  they  cannot,  and  experience  shows  tliat  they 
do  not,  find  favour  with  a  discerning  public.  This  ob. 
servation  applies  to  cabinet  ware;  to  pianos;  to  porce- 
lain; to  glass  ware;  to  marble  mantel  pieces;  to  all 
kinds  of  architectural  works;  to  coal  grates.  Etc.  and 
as  far  as  colours  are  concerned,  to  printed  cotton  and 
silk  goods,  &.C.  &c.  We  take  pleasure  in  stating  Ihat 
the  manufactures  of  this  country  are  daily  becoming 
less  liable  to  ceusui-e  on  this  score.  Another  point  in 
which  we  observe  great  improvement,  since  the  first 
exhibitions  of  the  Institute,  is  in  the  general  finish  of 
the  articles;  formerly,  while  those  parts  which  were  in- 
tended to  be  prominent  were  overloaded  with  meretri- 
cious ornaments,  coarsely  finished  and  unskilfully  ap- 
plied, the  rest  were  left  in  the  rudest  condition;  now 
the  whole  of  it  approaches  more  to  that  finished  style  of 
elegance  which  so  peculiarly  di.slinguishes  the  prod\ic- 
lions  of  England.  To  this  puint  we  would  chiefly  in- 
vite the  atteiition  of  our  manufacturers;  although  much 
has  been  attained,  still  something  remains  to  be  dotie. 

Finally,  the  comtnittce  beg  leave  to  recommend  to 
the  Board  the  adoj)tion  of  the  follouing  resolutions, 
the  justice  of  which  they  deem  too  apparent  to  require 
any  comment. 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  be  present- 
ed to  the  manufacturers  and  mechanics  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  ex- 
hibition, by  depositing  specimens  of  their  industry  and 
skill. 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Instilute  be  most 
specially  presented  to  the  gentlemen  ol'tlie  committee 
of  arrangements  of  the  exhibition,  and  to  the  commit- 
tees of  judges,  for  the  friendly  and  liberal  zeal  with 
which  they  co-operated  in  the  objects  of  tlie  lu'ttitute. 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  be  offered 
to  Messrs.  Jennings,  Thomas,  Gill  St  Co.  for  their  lib- 
erality in  assigning  over  to  it  the  amount  of  their  com- 
missions on  the  sales  at  auction  on  the  20lh  olt. 

Shamokin  nam. — Such  alterations  have  been  made 
in  the  schute  of  the  above  dam  as  to  render  the  navig.a- 
tion  perfectly  safe  and  easy  forevery  decription  of  river 
craft.  The  water  now  glides  smoothly,  and  without 
causing  any  re-action. — Bloomsburg  Bcgii^ter. 
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rarliculars  of  the  death  of  Robert  Wardell  on  his  visit 
with  Robert  Barrow  to  the  Island  of  Jamaica — an  ac- 
count of  the  shipwreck  of  Robert  Barrow,  Jonathan. 
Dickimon  and  others  in  the  Gulph  of  Florida,  with  the 
hardships  they  suffered  among  the  Indians. 
[1694.]  Robert  Barrow  and  Robert  Wardell,  the  two 
ancient  Friends  from  England  mentioned  before,  having 
thoroughly  visited  their  brethren  on  the  continent  of 
America,  in  which  they  had  been  at  three  hundred  and 
twenty  eight  meetings,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  last  year 
took  shipping  for  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  having 
been  at  Antigua,and  Bermudas,  where  they  had  consid- 
erable service  among  Friends  and  others — they  arrived 
at  Jamaica  on  the  tenth  of  the  second  month  in  this 
year,  intending  to  have  gone  to  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica again,  but  having  had  several  meetings  in  Jamaica, 
about  two  weeks  after  their  arrival,  Robert  Wardell 
was  taken  ill,  the  climate  indeed  made  great  alterations 
in  both,  but  the  last  especially,  a  Friend  asking  him  how 
he  found  himself,  he  answered,  I  have  been  sick  many 
times,  but  I  never  felt  myself  as  I  am  now,  therefore  I 
know  not  how  it  may  be  with  me,  the  will  of  the  Lord 
be  done;  I  am  given  up,  and  am  contented  with  God's 
will;  at  another  time  he  said  to  the  woman  Friend  at 
whose  house  he  was.  The  Lord  reward  thee  for  thy 
tender  care.  It  makes  me  think  of  my  dear  wife,  I  know 
not  whether  I  may  ever  see  her  more,  but  however,  the 
will  of  God  be  done,  I  am  and  was  willing  to  be  con- 
tented with  the  will  of  God,  whether  life  or  death,  be- 
fore I  came  hilher,  and  I  bless  God,  I  am  not  afraid  to 
die.  And  continuing  to  the  end  in  a  resigned  frame  of 
mind,  g'ave  divers  good  exhortations  to  those  who  came 
to  visit  him  concerning  the  education  of  their  children, 
their  care  of  discipline  in  the  church,  and  that  things 
might  be  kept  in  good  order,  and  expressed  his  desire 
that  Frieiids  mi.i;ht  walk  answerable  to  God's  love  to 
them,  and  after  four  days  sickness  he  peacably  expired 
on  the  twenty  second  of  the  second  month,  leaving  his 
companion  and  fellow  laboiu'ei'  in  the  Island,  where  af- 
ter about  four  months  stay,  embarking  for  Philadelphia, 
the  vessel  was  on  the  23d  of  the  7th  month,  by  a  storm 
in  the  Gulph  of  Florida  run  aground,  and  shipwrecked, 
by  which  the  passengers  on  Board,  and  he  more  parti- 
cularly, having  been  sick  several  months,  were  expos- 
ed to  many  singular  hardships  and  occurrences.  There 
were  on  board,  besides  Robert  Barrow  aforesaid,  Jona- 
than Dickenson,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Jamaica,  and 
one  of  those  called  Quakers,  who  with  his  wife,  a  child 
at  her  breast,  sundry  servants  and  a  kinsman,  named 
Benjamin  Allen,  were  removing  in  order  to  settle  in 
Philadelphia,  they  were  drove  ashore  in  the  night,  and 
about  nine  next  morning,  were  saluted  by  a  visit  from 
two  Indian  men,  who  were  naked  except  a  small  piece 
of  platted  work  of  straws,  which  jusi  hid  their  middle, 
and  fastened  behind  with  sometliing  like  a  horsetail, 
made  of  a  sort  of  silk-£;rass,  they  came  from  the  south- 
ward running  fiercely  and  foaming  at  the  mouth,  buW 
had  ito  wcaj)on  except  their  knives,  and  not  making  any 
stop,  they  forthwith  violently  seized  the  two  first  men  * 
they  met  with,  which  were  two  of  the  mariners  then 
carrying  corn  from  the  vessel  to  the  top  of  a  bank  not 
far  off,  where  Jonathan  Dickenson  stood  to  receive  it, 
and  put  it  into  a  cask,  the  men  not  resisting  at  all,  the 
Indians  used  no  violence  but  taking  them  under  the 
arm,  brought  them  towards  J.  Dickenson,  their  counte- 
nance was  furious  and  bloody,  they  had  their  hair  tied 
in  a  rowl  behind,  in  which  stuck  two  bones,  shaped, 
one  like  a  broad  arrow,  the  other  a  spear  head,  the  rest 
of  the  men  followed  from  the  vessel  asking  Jonathan 
Dickinson  what  they  should  do,   whether  they  should 
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get  their  guns  to  kill  these  two — he  persuaded  them 
not,  and  desii'cd  them  to  be  quiet,  shewinp;  their  ina- 
bility  to  defend  themselves  from  what  miglit  follow,  hi,t 
'  to  put  their  trust  in  the  T,ord,  who  was  able  to  defend 
to  the  utinostj  then  walking'  towards  the  place  where 
their  sick  and  lame  were,  (tlie  master  of  Ihe  vessel  had 
a  few  days  before  broke  his  lee^,  and  Jonathan  Dickin- 
son's" child,  6  months  and  12  days  old,  with  R.  Karrow 
and  B.  Allen  were  all  sick)  the  two  Indian  men  follow- 
ed him  till  they  came  near  enough  to  see  the  sick,  and 
then  letting  the  men  loose,  stood  with  a  wild  furious 
countenance,  upon  which  he  bethoui,4it  himself  to  give 
them  some  tobacco  and  pipes,  which  they  greedily 
snatched  from  them,  and  making'  a  snuffing  noise,  like 
a  wild  beast,  turned  their  backs  and  ran  away.  It  was 
easy  to  imagine  these  went  to  alarm  their  countrymen, 
and  natural  to  forebode  what  was  to  follow;  they  were 
among  a  barbarous  people,  such  as  were  then  ccjmnion- 
ly  accounted  man-eaters,  so  that  they  sat  themselves 
down  expecting  a  cruel  and  hard  death,  except  it 
should  please  a  sovereign  hand  to  interpose.  Within 
2  or  3  hours  after  the  departure  of  the  two  liidians, 
some  of  the  Ship's  people  being  near  the  beach  or 
strand,  returned  and  said  the  Indians  were  coming  in  a 
very  great  number,  all  running  and  shouting,  they  went 
all  to  the  vessel  and  seizing  whatever  they  could  lay 
hold  on,  except  Rum,  Sugar,  Molasses,  Beef  and  Pork; 
but  their  Casseckey  (so  they  called  their  Kine))  with 
about  30  more  ran  down  to  the  passengers  in  a  furious 
manner,  having  a  dismal  aspect,  and  foaming  at  the 
mouth:  their  weapons  were  large  Spanish  knives,  ex- 
cept the  Cassakees,  wholiad  a  bayonet  that  belonged 
to  the  master  of  the  vessel,  they  rushed  in  upon  the 
passengers  crying  Nickaleer,  Nickaleer,  but  they  not 
understanding  what  they  meant,  they  repeated  it  over 
often,  at  last  they  cried  Espania,  or  Spaniard,  by  which 
the  passengers  understood,  that  they  at  first  meant 
English,  to  which  one  of  the  company  answered  yea^ 
they  replied  no  Spania,  no,  but  all  cried  out  Nicka- 
leer, Nickaleer.  The  passengers  sitting  iin  their  chests, 
boxes  and  trunks,  the  Indians  surrounded  them,  but 
they  sitting  still  and  quiet,  tliose  bloody  minded  crea- 
tures placed  themselves  each  behind  one,  kicking  and 
throwing  away  the  bushes  tiiat  were  near  or  under  tlieir 
feet: — the  Cassakee  had  placed  himself  behind  Jona- 
than Dickinson,  standing  upon  the  chest  which  he  sat 
upon.  They  all  li'.ul  their  arms  extended,  holding-  their 
naked  knives  in  tlieni,  ready  to  execute  their  bloody 
design,  some  taking  liold  of  some  of  tliem  by  the  heads 
with  their  knees  set  ngainst  their  shcjuld'rs.  In  this 
posture  they  seemed  to  wait  for  the  Cassakee  to  begin, 
they  were  high  in  words  which  the  passengers  under- 
stood not,  but  on  a  sudden  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  work 
wonderfully  for  their  preservation,  for  instrintly  Ihe  sav- 
ages were  struck  dumb,  and  like  men  amazed  for  the 
space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which  time  their  counte- 
nances fell,  and  they  looked  like  another  people,  they 
quitted  the  places  they  had  taken  behind  the  passen- 
gers, and  came  in  amongst  them,  requiring  to  have  all 
their  chests,  trunks,  and  boxes  unlocked,'  which  being 
done  they  divided  all  that  was  in  them,  the  money  the 
Cassakee  took  unto  himself,  and  privately  hid  it  iji  the 
bushes,  'i'hen  they  went  to  stripping  the  passengers, 
leaving  each  of  them  only  a  pair  of  breeches  and  an  old 
coat,  except  J.  Dickenson's  wife  and  child,  Robert  Bar- 
row, and  the  master  from  whom  they  took  but  little  that 
day,  having  thus  done  they  asked  them  again  Nicka- 
leer, Nickaleer,  Nickaleer,  they  answered  by  saying 
Pennsylvania. 

The  passengers  began  to  inquire  after  St.  Augustine, 
and  to  talk  of  St.  Lucca,  a  Spanish  Town  that  lay  about 
a  degree  to  the  Northward.  But  the  Indians  cunning- 
ly would  seem  to  persuade  them  that  they  both  Lay  to 
(he  Southward.  At  length  the  Cassakee  told  them  how 
long  it  was  to  St.  Lucca  by  d.ays  travel,  but  cared  not 
to  hear  them  mention  St.  Augustine,  they  would  en- 
deavour to  signify  by  signs  that  the  passengers  should 


go  to  the  Southward,  but  they  answered  that  they  must 
go  to  the  Northward  for  St.  Augustine,  then  seeing  that 
they  could  not  oiherwise  persuade  them,  they  signified 
that  they  should  go  to  the  Southward  for  the  Havannah, 
and  that  it  was  but  a  little  way,  the  passengers  gave 
them  to  undc^iand  that  tbey  came  that  way,  and  were 
bound  for  the  Northward,  all  which  took  place  with 
them. 

The  Cassakees  heart  seemed  now  tendered,  he  was 
mostly  with  them  and  kept  ofT  such  of  the  petti-rob- 
bers as  would  have  plundered  them  of  the  few  remain- 
ing rags.  By  this  time  the  vessel  lay  dry  onshore,  and 
the  Indians  got  together,  men  and  women,  some  hun- 
dreds in  number,  having  took  most  of  the  goods  out  of 
the  vessel,  and  covered  the  bay  for  a  large  distanc*:, 
they  opened  the  stuH's  and  linens,  and  spread  them  to 
dry,  but  would  touch  no  sort  of  strong  drink,  that,  they 
left  in  the  vessel,  they  shouted  and  made  great  noise  in 
the  time  of  plunder.  Night  coming  on  the  Cassakee 
put  those  chests  and  trunks  which  he  had  reserved  for 
iiiinself  into  the  I'assengers  Tent.  This  seamed  to  re- 
alize the  pleasing  expectations  they  had  formed  of  his 
company,  and  that  he  would  continue  to  defend  them 
from  the  rage  of  others:  going  down  to  the  water  side 
amongst  his  people,  he  returned  with  three  old  coats 
wet  and  torn,  these  he  gave  the  passengers,  who  made 
a  fire  at  each  end  of  their  Tent,  and  laid  themselves 
down,  it  being  daik,  but  hearing  hideous  noises  and 
fearing  the  Indians  were  not  satisfied,  could  not  help 
fearing  their  intentions.  The  Cassakee  lay  in  the  tent 
upon  his  chests.  About  midnight  they  beard  a  compa- 
ny of  Indians  coming  from  the  vessel  towards  them  ma- 
king terrible  shouts,  and  approaching  fiercely  up  to  the 
Tent;  the  Cassakee  called  to  them,  which  occasioned  a 
stop.  It  seemed  they  had  killed  a  Hog,  and  brought 
him  with  them — the  Cassakee  asked  the  passengers  if 
they  would  eat  him.  Solomon  Cresson,  who  could  talk 
Spanish,  by  the  desire  of  the  rest  answered  him  that 
they  used  not  to  eat  at  that  time  of  night,  ^'hereupon 
they  threw  the  Hog  down  before  the  Tent,  and  the 
Cassakee  sent  them  away.  Day  light  appearing,  they 
concluded  to  use  some  endeavours  for  their  liberty  in 
order  to  pass  to  the  Northwaid.  Cresson  optned  the 
matter  to  the  Cassakee,  who  answered  that  tliey  must 
go  to  his  town,  to  the  Southward;  this  occasioned, them 
to  press  him  more  urgently  to  let  tliem  go  for  St  Luc- 
ca (this  place  having  a  Spanish  name,  they  supposed 
to  have  found  it  under  the  government  of  that  nation, 
whence  they  might  expect  relief,)  but  the  Cassakee 
told  them  that  it  was  about  two  or  three  days  journey 
thither,  and  that  when  they  came  there,  they  would 
have  their  throats  cut,  and  be  scalped,  shot,  burnt,  and 
eaten.  They  thoug-ht  this  was  only  to  divert  them, 
and  wei'e  more  earnest  to  go,  but  he  sternly  refused  to 
let  them,  saying  they  must  gi^  to  his  Town. 

About  eight  next  morning  the  Cassakee  came  into 
their  Tent,  and  sitting  down  among  them  asked  the 
old  question  Nickaleer.  Nickaleer,  directing  his  speech 
more  particularly  to  Robert  Barrow,  who  answered  him 
plainly  yea,  which  caused  the  Cassakee  to  ask  him  if 
another  person  which  he  pointed  to  was  Nickaleer,  he 
answered  j/cs.  Then  said  he 'I'otus  (or  all)  Nickaleer, 
and  going  from  amongst  them  returned  in  a  short  time 
with  some  of  his  men,  who  then  fell  greedily  to  strip- 
ping Jonathan  Dickinson's  wife  and  child,  Robert  Bar- 
row, and  the  master,  who  had  all  escaped  till  now,  they 
let  them  for  a  while  almost  naked,  but  relenting  a  little 
some  of  the  passengers  got  a  few  things  again,  which 
however  displeased  other  Indians.  The  passengers 
then  cut  their  Tents  in  pieces  and  got  clothing  out  of 
them,  which  the  Indians  perceiving  took  the  chief  of 
this  also— the  men  had  mostly  breeches  and  pieces  of 
ranvass  left  them,  and  the  whole  company  interceding 
for  Jonathan  Dickinson's  wife,  all  was  not  yet  taken 
from  her.  About  noon  the  Indians  having  removed  all 
their  jdunder  ofl'the  Bay,  and  many  of  them  being  gone, 
a  Guard   was  provided  armed  with  bows  and  arrows. 
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with  whom  the  passengers  were  summoned  to  march, 
and  a  burthen  was  provided  for  everyone  to  carry  that 
was  able.  The  master  witli  his  broken  leg  was  helped 
along  by  his  negroe;  Jonathan  Dickinson's  wife  was 
forced  to  carry  her  child,  they  not  suffering  any  other 
to  relieve  her,  if  any  of  them  offered  to  lay  down  their 
burthen  they  were  threatened  to  be  shot,  thus  were 
they  forced  along  the  Beach  barefooted,  they  had  sav- 
ed one  of  the  Master's  Quadrants,  and  a  Seaman's  Calen- 
der, with  two  other  books.  As  they  walked  along  the 
Bay  (the  time  suiting)  the  mate  took  an  observation,  by 
which  they  found  themselves  in  the  latitude  of  27  de- 
grees 8  minutes.  Some  of  the  Indians  were  offended 
when  he  held  up  his  Quadrant  to  observe,  and  one  of 
them  drew  an  arrow  to  shoot  him,  b\it  it  pleased  Provi- 
dence hitherto  to  prevent  them  shedding  any  of  their 
blood.  After  they  had  travelled  about  5  miles  along 
the  deep  sand  in  an  extre?ne  hot  sun,  they  came  to  an 
inlet,  on  the  other  side  of  which  was  an  Indian  Town. 
They  were  commanded  to  sit  down, — the  Cassakee 
came  to  them,  and  with  liis  hand  scratched  a  hole  in  the 
sand  about  a  foot  deep,  coming  to  water,  he  made  signs 
for  the  Passengers  to  drink,  who,  being  extreme  thirsty 
did,  but  the  water  was  very  salt;  while  they  sat  here 
they  saw  great  fires  making  on  the  other  side  of  the  in- 
let, which  some  of  them  thought  was  preparing  for 
them;  about  an  hour  being  spent  here,  an  Indian  with 
a  small  canoe  came  from  the  other  side,  and  Jonathan 
Dickinson,  his  wife  and  child  with  Robert  Barrow,  were 
ordered  to  go  in,  the  Canoe  was  but  just  wide  enough 
for  them  to  sit  down  in,  however,  over  they  were  car- 
ried, and  being  landed  the  Indians  made  signs  for  them 
to  walk  to  the  Wigwams,  which  they  did.  But  the 
young  Indians  seeming  to  be  friglitened  ran  from  them, 
they  were  directed  to  a  Wigwam  which  afterwards  they 
understood  to  be  theCassakees,  lierein,  were  the  Cassa- 
kees  wife,  and  some  old  women  setting  in  a  Cabin 
made  of  sticks,  about  a  foot  high,  covered  with  a  matt; 
they  made  signs  for  them  to  sit  down  on  the  ground, 
which  they  did,  the  Cassakees  wife  having  a  young  child 
sucking  at  Her  breast,  gave  it  to  another  woman,  and 
would  have  Jonathan  Dickinson's  child,  which  its  poor 
mother  was  very  loth  to  suffer,  but  she  would  not  be 
denied,  took  the  cliild,  and  suckled  it  at  her  breast, 
viewing  and  feeling  it  from  top  to  toe,  at  length  she 
returned  it  to  its  mother;  by  this  time  another  parcel  of 
the  passengers  were  come  over,  who  sitting  down  by 
the  Wigwam  side,  an  Indian  brought  a  Fish  boiled  on  a 
small  Palmetta  leaf,  and  set  it  down  amongst  them,  ma- 
king signs  to  them  to  eat,  but  their  troubles  had  destroy- 
ed their  appetites.  All  the  people  being  brought  over, 
at  length  came  the  Cassakee  to  his  Wigwam.  He  set 
himself  to  work,  got  some  stakes  and  stuch  them  in  ad- 
joining to  his  Wigtt-am,  and  tied  sticks,  to  which,  those 
small  Palmettoes  were  fastened  about  three  foot  high, 
and  laying  two  or  three  mats  of  Reeds  made  a  shelter 
which  it  seems  was  intended  to  break  the  wind  from 
the  Passengers  whom  he  then  ordered  to  lye  down 
there,  which  as  many  of  them  did,  as  these  mats  would 
hold,  the  rest  lying  on  the  ground  by  them,  the  Cassa- 
kee went  into  his  Wigwam,  and  seated  himself  on  his 
cabin  cross  legged,  having  a  basket  of  Palmetta  ber- 
ries brought  him,  he  eat  very  greedily,  after  which 
came  some  Indians  to  him,  who  talked  much.  Night 
coming  on  and  the  moon  being  up,  an  Indian  who  com- 
monly performed  these  ceremonies,  stood  out,  looking 
full  at  the  moon,  making  a  hideous  noise  and  outcry, 
acted  like  a  madman  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  all 
the  Indians  being  silent  till  he  had  done,  after  which 
they  all  made  fearful  noises,  some  like  the  barking  of 
a  Dog,  Wolf,  and  other  more  strange  sounds,  after  tliis 
one  of  them  got  a  Log,  and  setting  himself  down,  held 
it  upright  on  the  ground,  and  several  getting  about 
him,  they  together  made  a  hideous  noise,  singing,  to 
the  great  amazement  of  the  passengers,  at  length  their 
Women  joined  consoit,  and  then  the  noise  was  still  more 
terrible,  this  they  continued  till  midnight. 


The  next  morning  the  Cassakee  looking  on  the  pais, 
sengers  with  a  smiling  aspect,  sent  his  son  with  his 
sharpened  stick  to  strike  fish  for  them,  which  he  per- 
formed with  great  dexterity,  those  of  the  passengers 
who  walked  down  with  him,  though  they  looked  ear- 
nestly when  he  threw  his  staff  from  him  could  see  no 
fish,  yet  he  commonly  brought  one  on  shore  at  the  end 
of  it.  In  two  hours  time  he  got  as  many  fish  as  would 
serve  twenty  men,  there  were  others  also  fishing  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  fish  were  plenty,,  but  the  desperate 
condition  of  the  passengers  had  such  an  effect  upori 
some  of  their  stomachs,  that  they  could  not  eat,  some 
among  them  still  imagining  that  Ihey  only  meant  to 
feed  them  in  order  to  feed  themselves.  "Some  time 
before  night  (says  Jonathan  Dickenson)  Robert  Barrow 
was  exhorting  us  to  be  patient,  and  in  a  Godly  manner 
did  he  expound  that  text  of  Scripture,  because  thou 
hast  kept  the  word  of  my  patience  &c.  Rev.  chap.  3, 
10.  after  which  he  ended  with  a  most  fervent  prayer, 
desiring  of  the  Lord,  that  whereas  he  had  suffered  us 
to  be  cast  amongst  a  barbarous  and  heathenish  people, 
if  that  it  was  his  blessed  will,  he  would  preserve  and  de- 
liver us  from  amongst  them,  that  our  names  might  not 
be  buried  in  oblivion,  and  that  he  might  lay  down  hia 
body  among  faithful  friends,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
prayer,  he  seemed  to  have  an  assurance  that  his  petition 
would  be  granted  in  all  which,  some  of  us  were  livinjfly 
refreshed  and  strengthened." 

The  Srth  of  September,  they  used  what  persuasions 
they  had  with  the  Cassakee  to  go  to  the  Northward  for 
Augustine,  his  answer  was  tl#t  they  would  all  be  kill- 
ed but  at  length  they  prevailed,  and  he  told  them  that 
on  the  morrow  they  should  go,  they  having  a  large  bi- 
ble and  a  book  of  Robert  Barclay's  some  one  or  other 
of  them  was  often  reading  in  them,  and  it  being  on  a 
first  day  most  of  them  sat  together,  Robert  Barrow  de- 
sired the  ships  people  to  join  with  them  in  waiting  up- 
on the  Lord,  in  which  time  he  spoke  very  seasonably 
among  them,  and  afterwards  went  to  prayer.  All  the 
Indians  coming  about  them,  some  of  the  younger  sort 
would  be  mocking  but  not  to  their  disturbance.  The 
elder  sort  stood  very  modesty  the  whole  time,  after 
prayer  they  all  withdrew  quietly,  but  some  of  them 
(especially  the  Cassakees  eldest  son)  would  take  great 
delight  in  hearing  them  read,  sometimes  taking  the  bi- 
ble or  other  book  and  giving  to  one  or  other  to  read, 
the  sound  of  which  pleased  him.  The  Cassakee  once 
for  a  great  part  of  the  day,  with  three  of  the  negroes  in 
the  ships  boat, left  them  to  go  they  knew  not  where, but 
in  the  evening  returning  over  the  inlet,  the  passengers 
rejoiced  to  see  their  boat  which  they  feared  had  been 
burnt.  The  negroes  told  them  they  had  been  up  the 
sound,  and  landed  near  the  place  where  they  had  first 
built  their  tent,  the  Cassakees  business  being  to  re- 
move the  money  from  one  place  to  another  and  bury  it. 

This  old  man  would  trust  strangers  but  not  his  own 
people,  however,  after  he  had  hurried  the  money,  he 
took  the  negroes  to  the  place  where  the  vessel  was 
burnt  and  launched  the  boat  in  which  he  put  the  chests 
with  the  passengers  linen  and  other  matters.  They  also 
got  a  small  cask  which  they  filled  with  wine,  out  of  a 
quarter  cask  that  was  left,  and  brought  sugar  out  of  the 
wreck  which  as  it  happened  had  not  been  consumed 
by  the  fire.  Being  got  to  the  passengers,  the  Cassa- 
kee told  them  that  tomorrow  they  should  go  with  their 
boat.  This  was  cheerful  news.  All  this  time  some 
Indians  had  been  out  and,  bringing  home  oysters,  the 
Cassakee  gave  the  passengers  some,  telling  them  to 
take  what  they  had  a  mind  to.  A  little  before  night 
the  Cassakee  opened  his  chest  and  boxcs.his  wife  came 
and  took  what  was  in  them  from  him;  he  however  seem- 
ed very  generous  to  Jonathan  Dickinson's  wife  and 
child,  giving  to  both,  several  things  that  were  useful. — 
The  next  morning  they  waited  an  oppoitunity  to  get 
leave  to  depart,  which  was  granted — they  asked  for  a 
few  tilings  the  Indians  did  not  use,  viz:  a  glass  contain- 
ing 5  or  6  pounds  of  butter,  some  sugar,  the  cask,  of 
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wine,  and  some  balls  of  chocolate,  all  which  were  grant- 
ed to  tliemj  also  a  bowl  to  heave  walcr  out  of  the  boat, 
but  the  Cassakee  in  return,  would  Imve  J.  Dickinson's 
negro  boy,  wilh  whom  he  was  obliged  to  part,  tho' 
with  great  reluctance;  they  got  down  lo  the  water  side 
and  sending  all  their  people  over  the  inlet  that  were  to 
travel  by  land,  Joseph  Kirle  the  master,  Kobert  Barrow, 
Jonalhan  Dickinson,  and  his  wife  and  child,  wilh  two  of 
the  mariners,  took  the  boat  and  rowed  along  the  shore 
northwards.this  was  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  Cassa- 
kee, who  would  have  had  them  gone  up  the  sound, 
but  they  supposing  tlic  sound  to  be  a  great  river,  were 
not  willing  to  take  his  advice,  tho'  it  afterwards  appear- 
ed it  had  been  right  to  have  done  so.  The  Cassakee 
and  some  other  Indians  went  with  the  ships  people  to- 
wards the  wreck,  those  in  the  boat,  in  the  mean  time 
rowing  along  shore,  she  being  very  leaky,  one  of  them 
had  employ  enough  to  heave  out  ihe  water.  Just  be- 
fore they  left  the  Indian  town,  several  of  them  were  for 
taking  the  little  cloaths  and  rags  they  had  got,  but  call- 
ing out  to  the  Cassakee,  he  would  cause  tliem  to  desist 


pecting  death,  and  that  in  a  barbarous  manner,  those 
that  spoke  could  not  be  heard,  they  rushed,  violently 
on  them  rending  and  tearing'  those  few  clothes  they  had 
— those  that  hail  breeches  had  so  many  about  tliem  that 
they  hardly  touched  the  ground  till  they  were  shaken 
out  of  them.  They  tore  all  from  Jonathan  Dickin- 
son's wife,  and  espying  her  hair  lace,  some  were 
going  to  cut  hair  aiv3  all  away  to  get  it,  but  others  like 
greedy  dogs,  snatched  and  tore  it  off,  as  for  the  poor 
child  they  snatched-  from  it  what  Utle  it  had,  as  tho' 
they  vvould  have  torn  it  limb  from  limb — after  they  had 
taken  all  but  their  lives,  they  began  to  talk  one  to 
another  vehemently  foaming  at  the  mouths  like  wild 
boars,  and  takin,gup  their  bows  and  arrows  with  other 
weapons,  cried  out  Nickaleer,  Nickaleer.  Cresson  tolj 
them  they  were  Spanirrds,  but  they  would  not  hear 
him,  and'  continued  their  cry  Nickaleer,  Nickaleer, 
withall  drawing  their  arrows  to  the  head,  but  suddenly 
they  perceived  them  to  look  about, and  listen, and  then 
desisted  from  (irosecutin'g  their  design— one  of  them 
took  a  pair  of  breeches  and  gave  to  Jonathan   Dickin- 


Solomon  Cresson  happening  to  be  much  in  one  Indians  j  son's  wife — they  brought  their  great  bible  and  the 
favour,  he  would  hardly  stir  from  his  Wigwam  without  |  large  book  of  Uobert  Barclays  to  this  place,  and  being 
going  arm  in  arm.  This  Indian  among  his  plunder  had  all  stripped  as  naked  as  they  were  born,  endeavouring 
a  morning  gown,  which  he  put  on  Solomon,  and  he  had  to  hide  their  nakedness,  the  canibals  took  the  books, 
worn  it  most  ofthe  time  they  were  there,  but  on  their  and  tearing  out  the  leaves  would  give  each  ot  them  a  leaf 
going  away,  another  Indian  unrobed  him,  leaving  him  to  cover  them,  which  they  receiving  othcs  would  de- 
nothing  but  breeches.  tide  and  smite  them  instantly,  ethers  still  would  snatch 
It  was  high  noon  when  they  left  their  wreck,  and  away  what  had  been  given,  smiting  and  deriding  them 
travelling  as    before  near   sunset  the  people  on   shore    withal.      Hober  Barrow,  Jonathan  Dickinson,   and  his 


came  up  with  abundance  of  small  fish,  that  had  been 
forced  aground  as  they  supposed  by  the  storm,  in 
which  they  were  shipwrecked,  these  lying  far  from 
the  water  were  much  tainted,  and  covered  tlie  shore 
for  near  a  mile — they  gathered  as  many  as  they  could 
carry  far,and  took  with  them;  about  sunset,  the  passen- 
gers in  the  boat,  put  on  shore  to  refresh  themselves. — 
One  of  the  negroes  had  saved  a  tinder  box,  and  flint, 
and  others  had  reserved  two  knives,  by  which  means 
they  got  a  fire  tho'  with  much  difficulty — their  tinder 
was  bad,  and  all  the  wood  soaked  with  sidt  water — 
they  broiled  their  fish,  and  some  of  them  fed  heartily, 
and  not  knowing  when  they  should  be  thus  furnished 
again,  they  carried  what  were  left  wilh  them. 

Having  a   large  fire  several  of  them  got  under  the 
warm  side,  others  made  holes  in  the  sand,  in   hopes  to 


wife  and  child  were  ordered  to  go  into  a  canoe  to  be 
carried  to  the  other  side  ofthe  inlet,  being  a  furlong 
over.  Four  Indians  going  in  the  canoe  to  paddle  when 
they  came  to  the  other  side,  within  a  canoes  length  or 
two  of  the  shore,  a  number  of  Indians  came  running  in- 
to the  water,  some  to  their  knees,  some  deeper,  having 
their  bows  ami  arrows  drawn  up,  crying  out  Nickaleer, 
Nickaleer,  which  they  continued  without  ceasing.  The 
Indians  that  brought  them  over  leapt  out  of  the  canoe 
and  swam  ashore  fearing  they  should  be  shot,  but  in 
this  juncture  it  pleased  God  to  tender  the  hearts  of 
some  towards  them,  particularly  the  Chassakees  wife, 
andsome  ofthe  principal  persons  who  were  made  in- 
struments to  intercede  for  them  and  stop  the  rage  of 
the  multitude  who  seemed  not  to  be  satisfied  without 
their  blood.     The  Cassakee  ordered  some  to  swim  and 


get  a  lilttle  sleep,  and  be  the  belter  tnnl.ltd  part   to    fetch  the  canoe  ashore,  which  being   done,    his  wife 
travel,  and   others  to  row  the   remainmg  part  of  the  i  came  in  a  compassionate  manner,  and  took  Jonathan 


night,  but  the  sand  flies  and  miisketoes  were  so  ex- 
treme then,  that  it  was  difficult'to  sleep — the  moon 
shining  they  launched  their  boat  and  set  forward;  about 
midnight,  the  people  on  shore  came  bj'  an  Indian  town — 
Indians  came  out  in  a  great  number,  but  offered  no 
violence,  more  than  endeavoring  to  take  from  them 
what  little  they  bad,  but  makmgsome  small  resistance, 
they  were  put  by  their  purpose.  They  were  very  de- 
sirous to  have  the  passengers  come  on  shore,  and  to 
that  end  called  to  them,  but  their  fellow  travellers  ad- 
vised them  to  keep  off".  They  went  on  thus  thro'  several 
other  dangers  till  the  30th  of  September;  that  day  in 
the  morning  they  saw  a  small  canoe  from  the  other  side 
of  an  inlet  where  they  had  stayed  that  night,  put  off" 
with  two  Indians  going  up  the  river  or  sound  a  fishing, 
they  hailed  them  in  Spanish,  as  soon  as  they  heard  and 
saw  them,  they  made  to  the  shore  with  all  speed,  and 
away  to  their  town  they  ran,  perceiving  they  were  shy, 
the  travellers  began  to  doubt  of  their  amity,  of  which 
before  they  had  hopes — about  sunrise  they  saw  Indians 
in  a  very  great  number  running  towards  them  with 
their  bows  and  arrows  to  the  inlet,  where  having  five 
or  six  canoes,  they  got  as  many  into  them  as  could,  oth- 
ers took  the  water  and  swam  over — they  came  in  the 
greatest  seeming  rage  that  might  be  expected  from  a 
barbarous  people.  Cresson  began  to  speak  Spanish  lo 
them,  they  answered  not  till  they  came  on'shore  at 
some  distance,  then  running  upon  them  they  cried  out 
Nickaleer,  Nickaleer,  most  of  the  travellers  sat  still  ex- 


Dickinson's  wile  out  of  the  canoe, orderingher  to  follow 
her,  which  they  all  did,  some  distance  from  the  inlet 
side,  and  stood  till  all  the  remaining  ships  crew  were 
brought  over,  which  in  aliitletime  was  done,  but  the 
rage  of  some  was  still  great-,  thirsting  to  shed  their 
blood.  A  mighty  strife  there  was  among  them,  some 
would  kill,  others  would  prevent  it,  all  being  got  over 
were  to  walk  along  the  sea  shore  to  their  town.  In  this 
passage  most  of  them  felt  the  rage  of  some  ofthe  Sa- 
vages either  from  blows  or  stones,  and  divers  arrows 
were  shot,  but  those  that  were  for  preserving,  watched 
the  others  that  were  for  destroying  them,  and  when 
some  would  go  to  shoot,others  would  catch  hold  oftheir 
bows  or  arm.  It  was  so  ordered  that  not  one  of  them 
touched  with  their  arrows,  tho'  several  were  knocked 
down,  and  some  tumbled  into  the  sea,  and  tho'  they 
dared  not  help  one  another,  some  ofthe  Indians  were 
made  instrumental  to  help  them.  Jonathan  Dickinson's 
wife  received  several  blows,  and  an  Indian  came  and 
took  hold  of  her  hair,  and  was  going  either  to  cut  her 
throat  or  something  like  it,  having  his  knife  near  her 
throat,  but  her  husband  looked  at  him  making  a  sign 
that  he  should  not,  he  desisted,  at  which  time  another 
Indian  came  with  a  handful  of  sea-sand  and  filled  the 
poor  childs  mouth.  By  this  time  the  Cassakee's  wife 
seeing  J.  Dickinson's  wife  so  oppressed  came  to  her, 
they  pulled  the  sand  out  ofthe  childs  mouth,  and  kept 
it  with  its  mother,  until  they  got  into  the  Cassakee's 
house,  which  was  about  40  feet  long — twenty  feet  wide, 
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covered  with  Palmetto  leaves,  both  top  and  sides. 
'J'here  was  a  range  of  cabbinson  one  side  and  two  ends, 
at  the  entring  on  one  pari  a  passage  of  benches  on  each 
side  leading  to  the  cabins,  on  these  benches  sat  the 
chief  Indians,  and  the  uppei-  end  of  the  cabin  the 
Cassakee  was  seated,  a  kind  of  debate  was  held  among 
them  for  about  an  hour,  then  S.  Cresson  and  some  oth- 
ers were  called  to  the  Cassakee,  aLsd  seated  on  the  cah- 
bin,  where  the  C&ssakee  t.ilked  lo  him  in  the  Spanish 
language,  but  could  not  hold  much  of  a  discourse.  In  a 
little  time  some  raw  deer  skins  were  brought,  and  given 
to  J.  Dickinson's  wife  and  negro  womnn,  and  to  the 
men,  such  as  the  Indian  men  wear,beinga  piece  of  plat- 
work  of  straw,  wrought  of  divers  colours  of  a  triangular 
figure,  with  a  belt  of  four  fingers  broad,  of  the  same, 
wrought  together  to  go  round  the  waste,  and  the  angle 
of  the  otiier,  having  a  thing  to  it  coming  between  the 
legs,  and  strings  to  the  end  of  the  belt,  all  three  meet- 
ing together  was  fastened  behind  with  a  horsetail,  or  a 
bunch  of  silk  grass  exactly  resembling  it,  ofafl;ixen  co- 
lour, this  was  all  the  apparel  or  covering  that  the  men 
wore,  and  thus  they  cloathed  the  strangers,  a  place  was 
also  appointed  for  them,  mats  being  laid  on  the  floor  of 
the  house,  where  they  were  all  order  to  lay  down,  but 
it  was  extreme  nasty,  all  the  stones  of  the  berries  they 
eat,  and  the  nastiness  made  among  them  lying  on  the 
floor,  the  place  swarmed  with  abundance  of  many  sorts 
of  creeping  things  as  a  large  black  hairy  spider  with 
two  claws  like  a  crab,  scorpions,  and  a  numberless 
company  of  small  bugs.  On  these  mats  they  lay,  these 
vermin  crawling  over  their  naked  bodies.  To  brush 
them  off  was  like  driving  musketoes  from  one,  whore 
they  are  extreme  thick.  The  Indians  were  seated  as 
aforesaid,  the  Cassakaee  at  the  upperend  of  them,  and 
the  range  of  cabin  was  filled  v/ilh  men,  women  and 
children  beholding  them,  at  length  tliey  heard  a  wo- 
man or  two  cry,  according  lo  their  manner,  and  that 
very  sorrowfully,  one  of  wliich  they  took  to  be  the 
Cassakee'fi  wife,  which  occasioned  some  of  them  to 
look  with  a  fearful  expectation  of  what  was  coming 
they  also  heard  a  strange  sort  of  noise,  not  like  that 
made  by  any  human  creature,  but  could  not  understand 
what  nor  where  it  was,  sometmies  it  sounded  to  be  in 
one  part  of  the  house,  sometimes  in  another,  To  this 
they  had  an  ear,  and  now  could  perceive  or  hear  noth- 
ing but  what  was  strange  or  dismal,  and  death  seemed 
to  surround  them.  But  time  discovered  this  noise  to 
them.  The  occasion  of  it  was  thus.  In  one  part  of 
the  house  where  the  fire  was  kept,  was  an  Indian  man, 
having  a  pot  on  the  fire  wherein  he  was  making  a 
drink  of  the  leaves  of  a  shrub  (which  by  the  Spaniards 
is  called  Casseena)  boiling  the  sand  leaves  after  they 
had  parched  them  in  a  pot,  then  with  a  gourd  having 
a  long  neck,  and  at  the  top  a  small  hole,  which  the  top 
of  a  mans  finger  might  cover,  and  at  the  side  a  round 
hole  of  two  inches  diameter — they  took  the  liquor  out 
ofthepot,  and  put  it  into  a  deep  round  bowl,  which 
being  almost  filled  contained  near  three  gallons,  with 
this  gourd  they  brew'd  the  liquor,  till  it  frothed  very 
much  and  looked  of  a  deep  brown  color.  In  the  brew- 
ing of  this  liquor  was  the  strange  noise  made,  the  press- 
ing of  this  gourd  gently  down  into  the  liquor,  and  the 
air  which  it  cimtained  being  forced  out  of  the  little 
hole  at  thelop,  gccasioned  a  sound,  that  according  to 
the  time  or  motion  given  would  be  various.  This 
drink  when  made  and  cool  enough  to  sup  was  in  a 
Conque  shell,  first  carried  to  the  cassakee,  who  threw 
part  of  it  on  the  ground  and  drank  up  the  rest,  and 
then  making  a  loud  he — m,  passed  the  cup  to  the  rest 
of  his  associates,  but  no  other  man,  woman  or  child, 
must  touch  or  taste  this  sort  of  drink,  of  which  they  sat 
sipping,  chatterieg,  and  smoking  tobacco,  or  some  oth- 
er herb,  for  most  of  the  day;  about  noon  some  fish  was 
brought  to  the  passengers,  on  small  Palmetto  leaves, 
being  boiled  with  scales,  head  and  gills,  and  nothing 
taken  from  them  but  the  guts,  but  they  could  not  eat.  In 
the  evening  being  laid  on  the  place  aforesaid  the  Indians 


made  a  drum  of  a  slcin,  covering  therewith  the  deep 
bowl  in  which  they  brewed  their  drink,  beating  there- 
on with  a  stick,  having  a  couple  of  rattles  made  of  a 
small  gourd  put  on  a  stick,  with  small  stones  in  it,  shak- 
ing it,  they  began  to  set  up  a  most  hideous  howling, 
and  in  a  little  time  after,  came  a  party  of  their  young 
women,  some  singing,  some  dancing,  this  was  continued 
till  midnight,  after  which  they  went  to  sleep. 


FELLENBERG  SCHOOI-. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  TUE  REGISTEII. 

I  particularly  appreciate  your  kindness  in  sending  me 
No.  14,  Vol.  VI.  of  "the  Register."  Its  whole  cor>- 
tents  are  very  interesting,  and  its  views  of  the  I'ellen- 
berg  System  of  Education,  are  correct,  in  estimating 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  qualified  instructors  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  agriculture  and  rural  ajconomicks, 
without  which,  a  just  estimate  cannot  be  made  of  the 
attainable  excellence  of  the  plan  in  its  whole  extent: 
the  difficulty  tho'  admitted  to  be  great,  is  not  deemed 
insurmountable,  and  is  expected  lo  be  supplied  in  due 
time  at  Bolton,  where,  in  the  interim,  the  classical  in- 
stitution, connected  with  useful  rural  exercises,  is  in 
successful  operation. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  intended  introduction  of  the 
system  in  Hie  State  of  Virginia  also,  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
liichard  K.  Meade  near  Winchester.  Mr.  Meade  is  well 
known  throughout  the  United  States,  as  a  most  intelli- 
gent, enterprizing,  and  industrious  farmer,  his  flock  of 
sheep  improved  by  his  particular  t.nd  patient  attention 
for  many  years,  has  attained  an  almost  unrivalled  ex- 
cellence, as  well  for  the  quality  and  quantity,  as  for  the 
peculiar  adaptation  of  its  fleece  to  our  manufactures.  I 
have  read  in  the  Winchester  Republican  of  the  17th  of 
September,  the  proposed  plan  of  his  institution,  which, 
altho'  its  exclusion  of  classical  learning,  will,  in  my 
opinion,  limit  its  general  utility,  it  will  probably  be  not 
the  less  useful  lo  that  numerous  portion  of  citizens, 
whose  course  of  instruction  is  restricted  by  circumstan- 
ces, to  a  very  few  years. 

In  the  Institution  at  Bolton,  I  think  I  can  perceive 
evident  indications  of  the  importance  of  those  impres- 
sions, which  are  made  on  the  minds  of  boys,  by  a  sub- 
stitution of  useful  rural  |)ursuits,  and  rational  pleasures, 
for  the  rude,  vulgar,  and  vicious  propensities,  produced 
by  a  familiarity  with  the  scenes  so  constantly  presented 
in  city  life. 

Should  the  system  proposed  be  introduced  into  I'enn- 
sylcania  and  I^irginia,  though  on  a  small  scale,  and  by 
individual  exertion  only,  I  have  little  doubt  of  its  bene- 
ficial influence  soon  recommending  it  to  our  State  and 
National  Governments,  and  finally  producing  a  change 
in  the  character  of  our  whole  rural  population. 

In  Pennsylvania,  this  portion  of  the  people,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  deplorably  ignorant,  and  is  especially  de- 
ficient in  the  doctrines,  discipline,  and  habits,  which  can 
only  be  taught,  or  acquired  in  early  life,  so  as  to  be 
any  security  for  character  in  mature  age. 

The  formation  of  good  and  regular  habits  in  youth, 
and  the  preservation  of  a  pure  imagination,  are  perhaps, 
the  most  valuable  parts  in  every  system  of  education, 
and  these  are  most  likely  to  be  produced;  and  con- 
firmed, by  the  simplicity,  and  utility  of  rural  pursuits. 
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and  associations,  than  by  the    artificial  manners,  the    drove   the  deer  to  the  laurel  groves  for  protection. 


fashions,  and  the  follies  of  city  life.  As  a  .ship  is  the 
only  school  for  the  formation  of  sailors,  so  are  fields  Snd 
gardens,  for  forming  the  habits,  and  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge necessary  for  a  farmer,  as  well  as  the  tastes,  and 
inclinations,  requisite  for  every  individual  whose  in- 
tended residence,  in  whatsoever  station,  is,  the  country. 
By  an  association  of  learned  men  at  Hoffwyl,  Mr.  Fel- 
lenberg  has  combined  tlie  advantages  of  city  lntelli_ 
gence,  with  the  leisure  of  the  country,  and  its  exemp. 
tion  from  the  interruptions  to  which  all  are  subject  in 
populous  cities.  This  combination  of  talents  and  time 
is  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  heart,  surrounded  by  tlie  magnificent 
scenery  of  Switzerland,  with  more  effect  than  can  be 
produced,  amidst  the  tumult,  and  distractions,  of  gene- 
ral society,  where  every  day,  and  almost  every  hour, 
produces  some  scene,  or  excitement,  unfavourable  to 
intellectual  and  moral  advancement. 

I  insert  in  a  note*  some  references  to  publications  ex" 
planalory  of  thesystem  of  Fcllenbeig,  by  writers  ofdis. 
linguished  discernment,  and  of  the  highest  attainments,  I 
which  you  may  deem  perhaps  worth  preserving  in  the 
Register,  at  this  period  of  zeal  and  enquiry  on  tlie  all 
important  subject  of  education. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  M. 

[COMMCN'ICATKD  FOR    THE    REGISTER.] 

INDIAN  SU31.11EK. 

M'hen  the  English  first  settled  in  America,  it  was  re- 
marked by  the  Indian  Chiefs,  th,itthe  Summer  was  their 
favourite  season.  Every  thing  Ihey  were  required  to 
do,  was  to  be  performed  in  summer.  Summer  appeared 
to  be  their  season  of  enjoyment.  Harvest  was  a  time  for 
peculiar  pleasure  and  festivity.  They  worked  briskly 
during  the  day  and  the  evening  was  consumed  in  mirth 
and  conviviality,  in  music  and  the  dance. 

The  favorite  period  of  the  Indian  was  that  time  when 
the  leaves  fall  rustling  from  the  trees,  the  sun  shines 
dimly  tlirongh  a  hazy  atmosphere,  when  the  nights  are  i 
free  from  frost,  and  days  moderately  warm.  This  period, 
whenever  it  occurred  in  Autumn,  either  in  October  or 
November,  or  indeed  in  wintry  December,  was  haded 
with  every  feeling  of  delight  by  the  Indians,  fire  was  set 
to  the  dry  leaves  of  the  forest  which  rapidly  spread  and 


where  the  Indians  were  concealed  prepared  for  their 
destruction.  The  Indian  hunter  would  say  to  the  Eu- 
ropean: "The  white  man's  summer  is  past  and  gone, 
but  the  Indian  summer  is  come;"  hence  the  origin  of 
Indian  Summer. 

Weather. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  when  a  conjunction  of 
planets  takes  place  in  winter,  moderate  weather  is  the 
consequence.  In  the  years  1827 — 28,  the  winter  was 
mild  and  wet,  and  by  a  reference  to  astronomical  calcu- 
lations,  it  will  appear  that  its  mildness  is  to  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  number  of  conjunctions  in  that  winter,  which 
powerfully  affected  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
near  twenty  days  previous  and  twenty  days  after 
each  conjunction.  Almanack  makers  frequently  are 
shamefully  negligent  in  stating  when  planets  are  to  be 
in  conjunction.  The  information  given  would  enable 
the  farmer  to  prepare  for  the  ensuing  winter,  for  the 
merchants  to  prepare  to  send  his  vessels  out,  even  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  without  any  fear  of  obstruction  by 
ice. 


Ye  3d  6  Mo.  1693. 
M'e  of  the  Grand-Jury  do  agree  and  consent,  yt  ye 
sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  be  raised  to  delray  ye 
charges  liereafter  mentioned,  viz:  To  pay  ye  ould  ar 
rears  of  prison  rents,  to  p.ay  ye  arrears  for  wolves 
heads,tobuelJagood  substantial  stone  prison  house.and 
ye  remainder,  if  any,  to  bueld  a  cage  and  stocks,  and 
whiping  post.  Provided  yt  those  persons  yt  had  paid 
ye  fformer  tax  yt  was  paid  upon  lands  and  poles  and 
doth  make  ii  appear  by  receits  yt  those  persons  shall 
have  ye  sid  payments  allowed  them  in  ye  paving  of  this 
tax.  JOSEPH  FFISHER,  FForeman. 

PORT  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
Inward — For^  September  1830. 
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•  Liste  des  Ecrits  qui  ont  paree  sur  Hoffwyl. 

Lea  Lettres  de  M.  de  Fellenberg  a  M.  C.  Pictet  de 
Geneve.  Bibliothcque  Britannique  des  Mois.  Novem. 
and  Decern.  1807. 

Lettres  de  M.  Charles  Pictet  a  ses  collaborateurs.  Bi- 
bliothcque. Britt.  1807. 

Correspondence  de  M.  le  General  Vial,  Ambassadeur 
de  France  en  Suisse  avec  M.  C-  Pictet  sur  le  meme 
objet. 

Lettre  de  M.  Guateron  a  M.  C.  Pictet  sur  la  fete  ce- 
lebr£e  a  Hoffwyl  le  22  Mars,  1807.  Bibliotheque  Britt. 
No.  292. 

Coup  d'ojil  de  M.  Gauteron  sur  I'influence  morale 
qu'exercera  I'etablissement  d'Hoffwyl  sur  la  masse  du 
peuple. 

Rapport  pre.sente  a  son  M.  I'Empereur  Alexandre  par. 
S.  E.  le  Comte  de  Capo  d'Istria  sur  Hoffwyl.  Octobr. 
1814. 

Rapport  sur  le  meme  objet  par  M.  A.  Rengger  ci- 
devant  Ministre  de  I'lnterieur  de  la  Repubhque  Helve- 
tique. 

Notice  sur  les  etablissemens  de  Hoffwyl.  par  M.  V. 
E.  B.  Crud.     Quarterly  Review,  No.  38,  for  December, 
1818,  and  Edin.  Review,  No.  LXI.  Dec.  1818. 
Vol.  VI.  42. 
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NOTICE  OF  A  LARGE  MAGNET. 

The  following  is  a  short  notice  of  the  large  magnet 
which  is  now  the  property  of  Ihe  Pliiladelphia  Museum, 
and  is  deposited  in  their  collection  of  philosophical  in- 
struments. 

It  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1825,  by  myself,  and 
its  power  tried  in  tiie  presence  of  R.  M.  Patterson,  M. 
D.  now  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  and  cliairman 
of  the  University  of  Virginia.  It  consists  of  fifteen  bars, 
of  what  is  called  the  "horse  shoe"  form,  put  together 
and  secured  by  screws,  in  the  usual  manner.  The  bars 
measure  around  the  out  side  43  inches,  and  are  made  of 
thebest  shear  steel.  The  "keeper,"  which  is  of  soft 
iron,  and  tlie  ends  of  the  bars  are  accurately  ground,  so 
as  to  ensure  a  perfect  contact  in  every  part. 

The  whole  instrument,  keeper  and  rings  complete, 
weighs  53  pounds.  Tlie  bars  were  "touched"  by  a 
nice  bar  maijnet,  the  properly  of  Mr.  Isaiah  Lukens,  ac- 
conling  to  his  newly  discovered  method,  in  the  compa- 
ratively short  space  of  30  minutes,  and  can  at  any  period 
be  restored  to  tlieir  maximum  in  the  same  time.  A 
passing  tribute  of  respectful  notice  is  due  to  this  gentle- 
man, for  his  manner  of  making  and  "touching"  mag- 
nets. He  has  most  ingeniously  reduced  to  a  system, 
the  art  of  giving  to  them  their  attractive  power,  per- 
forming in  a  few  seconds,)  and  with  infinitely  increas- 
ed strength,  thatwhch,  in  the  hands  of  the  makers  of 
mathematical  and  philosophical  instruments,  was,  and 
still  continues,  a  mysterious  and  secret  business,  involv- 
ing much  time  and  labour.  This  magnet  on  its  first 
trial,  required  a  force  equal  to  310  pounds  to  separate 
the  "keeper"  from  the  bars;  this  may  justly  be  consider. 
ed  the  maximum  power  ot  the  instrument.  After  the 
removal  of  the  "keeper,"  its  force  remained  perma- 
nently 134  pounds,  which  is  as  justly  considered  its 
permanent  iTiaximum. 
We  have  in  this  instance  a  much  greater  increaseofpow- 
er  in  comparison  to  weight,  than  has  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered possible  in  the  formation  of  magnets  of  a  large 
size;  there  is  nothing  on  record  (as  far  as  our  knowled 
goes)  that  will  compare  with  it,  and  our  notice  is  given 
for  the  purpose  (in  a  meature)  of  eliciting  facts  of  a 
similar  character. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Fbanklin  Peale. 
Philadelphia^  OcloberlSth,  1830. 

Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 


The  procedings  of  the  Penn  Society  occupy  upwards 
of  two  pages  of  the  .\merican  Daily  Advertiser  of  the 
9th  instant.  Our  limits  will  not  therefore  permit  us  tn 
insert  the  whole  of  them — we  can  publish  only  such 
portions  as  had  a  more  direct  reference  to  the  occasion. 

ANNIVEBSAnr    OF    THE    LANDING    OP 

WILLIAM  PENN. 

The  Society  for  commemorating  the  landing  of  Wil 
HAM  Pens,  celebrated  the  148tli  Anniversary  of  that 
memorable  event  on  the  25th  ult.  by  a  public  dinner, 
furnished  in  the  best  manner,  by  Mr.  Head,  in  the  Sa- 
loon of  the  Washington  Hall.  Upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred gentlemen  were  present.  A^ionglhe  guests  were 
the  Senators  from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Livingston  and  Mr. 
Johnston;  — Mr.  Gallatin;  the  Post  Master  General,  Mr. 
Barry;  Mr.  Justice  Baldwin,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States;  the  Mayor  of  New  York,  Mr.  Bowne; 
Mr.  Erving,  former  Minister  of  the  United  States  at 
Madrid;  Mr.  Duuglas.s,  Attorney  General  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, &c. 

-  After  transacting  their  ordinary  business,  the  Socie- 
ty, with  their  guests,  sat  down  to  dinner  between  five 
and  six  o'clock;  Mr.  Noums,  President  of  the  Society, 
in  the  Chair,  assisted  by  Mr.  DrpoNcrAO,  Mr.  C.  J.  Ik- 
^ERsoLl,  Mr.  C.  C.  BmDLE,  and  Mr.  R.  Peters. 

Tlie  Saloon  was  decorated  in  tlie  best  taste,  and  bril- 


liantly lighted.  We  were  gratiAed  in  noticing  among 
the  decorations  the  beautiful  flag  oF  American  silk, 
made  by  Mr.  D'Homergue,  and  which  is  intended  to 
be  presented  by  Mr.  Duponceau  to  the  House  of  Ue- 
presentatlves  of  the  United  States. 

After  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  President  gave  the 

following  toast. 

The  24th  of  October,  16S2.— The  birth  day  of  a  hap- 
py  and  prosperous  Commonwealth. 

Dr.  B.  11.  Coates  then  read  a  poetical  address. 

After  which  Mr.  Duponceac,  to  whom  the  duty  was 
assigned  to  propose  the  toast  of  "The  memory  of  Wil- 
liam Penn,"  rose  and  delivered  a  short  discourse,  in 
which  he  traced  to  the  wise  institutions  of  our  great 
Founder  the  happiness  and  prosperity  which  Pennsyl- 
vania preeminently  enjoys.  At  the  epoch  of  our  rev- 
olution, Pennsylvania,  although  she  was  the  youngest 
of  the  British  American  colonies,  (except  Georgia,) 
exceeded  tliem  all  in  riches,  in  population,  in  com- 
merce, and  in  general  prosperity.  At  her  door  was 
New  York,  with  the  noble  river  Hudson  flowing  thro' 
the  whole  extent  of  her  territory,  and  her  port,  so  ad- 
mirably situated  for  foreign  commerce,  and  capable  of 
containing  all  the  navies  in  the  world.  Yet,  with  art 
these  advantages,  and  though  she  was  more  than  half  a 
century  oMer  than  Pennsylvania,  the  latter  colony  ruse 
far  above  her,  in  every  thing  that  constitutes  the  pros- 
perity of  a  country.  In  her  neighbourhood  were  also 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  Virginia,  the  oldest  of  all  the 
British  colonies,  with  her  four  large  streams,  Potow- 
mac,  Rappahannock,  York,  and  James  River,  and  pos- 
sessing with  Maryland  that  immense  estuary,  the  mouth 
of  Chesapeake  Bay,  both  also  enjoying  a  rich  produce, 
in  great  demand  toward  Europe,  yet  Pennsylvania  sur- 
passed  them,  and  the  reason  was  obvious:  they  had  no 
William  Penn. 

Mr.  D.  then  proceeded  to  show  that  it  was  to  Wil- 
liam  Penn  and  his  institutions  that  Pennsylvania  owed 
her  unexampled  prosperity.  His  government  was 
founded  on  the  two  great  columns,  Religion  and  Vir- 
tue. Although  he  was  a  zealous  friend  to  civil  liberty, 
which  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  different  constitu- 
tions which  he  successively  gave  to  his  colony,  yet  he 
did  not  think  that  forms  of  government  were  so  essen- 
tial as  virtue  in  the  people.  He  used  to  say,  "If  the 
form  of  government  is  bad  and  the  people  good,  they 
will  soon  change  it  and  get  a  better  one;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  be  a  constitution  ever  so  good,  and  the  peo- 
ple corrupt  or  vicious,  they  will  warp  it  to  their  wicked 
purposes."  And  in  saying  this  he  S|joke  a  solemn 
truth;  for  (said  Mr.  D. )  let  us  only  cast  our  eyes  on 
what  has  taken  place  in  the  world  witliin  the  last  fifty 
years.  In  Europe  we  have  seen  several  nations  seek- 
ing  liberty  and  happiness  under  various  forms  of  go- 
vernment, and  hitherto  all  have  failed.  France  indeed, 
by  a  compromise  with  monarchy,  appears  more  likely 
than  ever  to  compass  her  great  object.  We  wish  her 
success,  and  our  hopes  are  sanguine  as  our  wishes.  But 
look  at  our  southern  neighbours  on  this  continent.  Un-i 
awed  by  armed  monarch?,  and  free,  perfectly  free,  to 
choose  for  themselves  the  form  of  government  best 
suited  to  their  situation  and  Ihe  feelings  of  their  peo- 
ple. They  thought  to  sow  freedom,  and  they  have 
reaped  dissensions  and  civil  wars.  On  the  other  hand, 
may  we  not  look  with  complacency  on  the  difFerent 
spectacle  which  our  country  affords?  Near  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  we  made  a  constitution  for  ourselves,  which 
other  nations  are  in  vain  striving  to  imitate.  That  con- 
stitution from  the  first  moment  won,  and  to  this  day  has 
preserved  Ihe  love  and  aflfection  of  the  people.  With- 
out disturbances,  without  civil  wars,  it  has  led  us  on  to 
happiness  and  prosperity;  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  will 
lead  us  on  in  the  same  path  for  ages  yet  to  come. 
What  is  Ihe  reason  of  this  difference?  Shall  we  say 
then  that  other  nations  are  not  virtuous?  No;  but  if 
virtue  alone  can  give  and  preserve  to  a  nation  a  goo^ 
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form  of  government,  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  the  con- 
clusion, thut  we  are  a  virtuous  people. 

Neillier  did  William  Penn  think  forms  of  religion  to 
be  of  much  importance,  thdugh  he  preferred  his  own. 
Religion  itself  he  thought  the  surest  basis  of  all  good 
J^overnment,  as  the  path  that  leads  to  virtue.  There- 
tore,  he  judged  it  best  lo  divert  the  thoughts  of  his 
people  fiom  mere  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  fix  them 
upon  essentials.  By  this  means  he  banished  religious 
disputes  from  his  community;  tavight  men  to  consider 
themselves  as  fellow  Christians;  and  to  worship  God  in 
spirit  and  truth.  Religion,  thus  based  upon  charity, 
flourished  and  still  continues  to  flourish  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, whose  example  has  been  happily  lolluwcd  by  all 
the  states  of  this  union,  and  has  extended  itself  to  coun- 
tries abroad,  which  had  been  so  long  disgraced  by  re- 
ligious persecution. 

Next  to  religion,  he  sought  to  inculcate  virtue  and 
strict  morality.  To  the  morals  of  his  people  he  paid 
the  greatest  attention  in  his  code  of  laws,  and  ha  pun- 
ished with  rigour  every  breach  of  morality.  He  sought 
particularly  to  enforce  respect  to  parents  and  to  magis- 
trates. Assaulting  a  parent  was  not  like  a  common  case 
of  assault  and  battery;  it  was  a  specific  oflence,  severe- 
ly punished.  It  was  the  same  with  insults  to  men  in 
authoritj';  for  he  knew  that  the  laws  would  not  be  obey- 
ed, if  those  who  administered  them  were  not  treated 
with  proper  respect. 

But  William  Penn  knew  also  that  morality  and  vir- 
tue  could  not   exist    without  industry    and  economy. 

He  sought,  therefore,  to  enfm-ce  these  by  all  the 
means  in  his  power,  and  particularly  by  prohibiting  all 
those  idle  amusements  which  divert  men  from  their 
homes  and  usual  occupations,  and  give  them  opportu- 
nities to  spend  their  hard  earned  money.  Thus  he  not 
only  forbade  horse-racing,  cock-fighting,  bull-baiting, 
and  the  like  amusements,  but  lotteries  of  all  kimU,  and 
even  cards  and  dice.  Thus  citizens  were  forced  to 
seek  their  recreation  in  the  bosom  of  their  families,  to 
lay  up  the  money  that  they  could  not  spend,  and  to 
turn  their  thoughts  to  industry,  to  acquire  more.  Thus, 
through  religion  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
through  industry  and  economy,  he  led  them  to  that 
morality  and  virtue,  the  foimdation  and  support  of  states, 
for  which  they  have  been  so  long,  and  are  still  distin- 
guished. To  these,  beyond  eveiy  doubt,  and,  there- 
fore, to  the  institutions  of  William  Penn,  and  to  the  ha- 
bits which  they  have  produced,  Pennsylvania  owes  the 
prosperity  that  she  now  enjoys. 

As  Pennsylvanians,  therefore,  we  owe  a  tribute  to 
his  memory;  we  owe  it  not  the  less  as  Philadelphi.ins, 
if  we  but  for  a  moment  recollect  the  ardent  love  he 
bore  to  our  city.  I  cannot  conclude  these  remarks 
(said  Mr.  D.)  without  adverting  to  a  passage  in  one  of 


than  endeavour  to  comply  with  its  wishes.  The  sub- 
jects immediately  connected  with  the  occasion  being, 
however,  limited,  and  somewhat  trite  from  (requent 
use,  I  felt  at  a  loss  what  theme  to  adopt;  until  happen, 
ing  to  open  Hazard's  Register  of  Satuiday,  I  observed, 
a  paragraph  which  appeared  to  ofl'cr  all  I  couhl  wisi  • 
We  have  often  sung  the  glories  of  the  Kliit,  I  now  pro- 
pose, in  my  humble  way,  to  do  h<iiriage  to  the  Hickory. 
I  allude,  sir,  to  no  ordinary  Hickory,  for,  in  that  case, 
although  the  hickory  is  deservedly  ranked  among  the 
be»t  productions  of  our  soil — being  not  only,  in  its  noblo 
aspect,  highly  oruamental,  but,  according  to  approved 
authors  (Michaux,  and  others')  of  signal  and  extensive 
benefit  both  to  the  civilized  and  the  savage,  the  white 
and  the  red  man, — yet,  it  might  not  present  itself  on 
th'is  peculiar  occasion  with  any  specio/ pretensions.  But 
this,  sir,  I  repeat  it,  is  no  every  day  production  of  na- 
ture, and  will,  I  am  confident,  be  found  worthy  to  com- 
i»and  our  veneration.  —  It  is,  moreover,  strictly  appro- 
priate, being  intimately  associated  with  the  very  caus- 
es of  our  present  festival,  as  the  society  will  acknow- 
ledge when  I  shall  have  read  the  fijllo»  ing  extract: 

"Where  Lancaster  is  now  built,  was  once  an  Indian 
town,  a  hickory  tree  stood  in  its  centre,  not  far  from  a 
sp  ing,  under  this  tree  the  Councils  met,  and  it  was 
from  one  of  these  councils  that  a  deputation  was  sent 
to  confer  with  William  Penn  at  Shackamaxon.  The 
Indian  nation  was  called  Hickory,  and  lh«  town  was 
called  Hickory,  before  Lancaster  was  laid  out." — From 
Hazard's  Penn.  Register,  Oct.  23rf,  1830. 

I,  of  course,  sir,  take  the  truth  of  the  tradition  for 
granted,  .as  poets,  in  like  cases,  are  in  duty  bound  lo 
do;  and  use  the  agreeable  license  also,  to  address  the 
subject  of  the  ode,  as  still  in  existence;  having  no  rea- 
son indeed,  to  fear  it  is  otherwise,  and  hoping,  as  I  fer- 
vently do,  that  it  is,  and  long  may  continue  flourishing 
in  full  health  and  vigor. 

ODE 

TO    AN    OLD    HICKORT, 

The  Council  Tree  of  the  Tribe. 
Green  in  immortal  verse,  the  sacred   Elm 
Yet  blooms,  unwithered  o'er  its  hallowed  site: — 
And  shall  the  flood  of  time  thy  memory  whelm, 
Its  forest-brother!  thou,  whom,  in  thy  might. 
The  sterm  breaks  not,  as,  in  thy  towering  height. 
Thou  bendest  but  erect  again  to  be; 
Lookmg  with  scorn  upon  the  puny  fight 
Of  adverse  elements — not  shaking  thee. 
In  thy  deep,  steadfast  root,  majestic  Hickory! 
No;  though  alas  not  mine  the  gifted  hand 
To  wake  the  living  strain,  the  time  is  near 
Thy  worth  shall  swell  the  theme,  while  all  the  land 
Shall  to  the  plaudit  turn  the  willing  ear; 


to  those  in  whose  hands  he  left  the  government  in  his 
absence.  Permit  me  to  read  a  short  extract  from  this 
letter,  in  order  to  bring  our  minds  to  the  proper  slate  of 
feeling  for  the  toast  that  I  shall  afterwards  propose 

"And  thou  Phihidelphia,  the  virgin  settlement  of  this 
province,  named  before  thou  wert  born,  what  love, 
what  care,  what  service,  and  what  travail  has  there  been 
to  bring  thee  forth  and  preserve  thee  from  such  as  would 
abuse  and  defile  thee!  My  love  to  thee  has  been  great, 
and  the  remembrance  of  thee  affects  my  heart  and  mine 
eyes.  The  God  of  eternal  strength  keep  and  preserve 
thee  to  his  glory  and  peace!" 

Mr.  D.  then  gave,  "The  memory  of  William  Penn." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  Mr.  J.  N.  Bahker, 
being  called  upon  for  his  ode,  said: — 

Mr.  President,  Having  been  honored  bv  a  request  of 
the  Society,  through  its  committee,  to  furnish  a  poeti- 
cal contribution  to  this  celebration  I  could  do  no  other 


Came   not, — though  it   was   deck'd  with  all  his  wild- 
wood  cliarms. 

Then  Fame  shall  mark,  where  thou  its  guardian  stood, 
A  gallant  nation  met  in  council  sage. 
Securing  present — seeking  future  good: 
Prepared,  if  foes  assailed,  the  war  to  wage; 
Preferring  peace; — on  the  historic  page 
Stamped  with  thy  character: — by  nature  strong, 
Yet  pliant  to  all  good: — in  youth  and  age. 
Towering  amid  the  clouds  that  darkly  throng. 
Proud— fearless  to  the  last;  of  all  the  storm  of  wrong. 

Mr.  NoKBis  then  read  a  letter  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  accompanied  by  the  following  toast. 

Genehal  La  Fatettk — The  compatriot  of  the  im- 
mortal Washington,  and  champion  of  Liberty  in  two 
hemispheres. 

The  following  toast  was  then  given  from  the  Chair. 

"The  President  of  the  United  States." 
I      Mr.  Duponeeau  then  rose  again  and  read  a  letter  and 
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"The  North  American  Union— bouiui  together  by  the 
threefold  Pennsylvania  Cord,  not  easily  broken— Vir- 
tue Liberty  and  Independence." 

Mr.  Peters  then  gave  the  following  toast — 
John  Qdixct  Adams— The  illustrious  son  of  one  of 
tile  most  distinguished  founders  of  our  Inde|)endence. 
Himself  a  ripe  Scholar— an  enlightened  Statesman— 
and  a  devoted  Patriot. 

Mr.  Rawle  then  rose  and  said,  "on  entering  this  room 
1  have  been,  although  myself  a  guest,  desired  to  read 
to  you  the  letter  from  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  White, 
declining  the  invitation  sent  to  him,  and  transmitting 
a  toast. 

This  request  was  grateful,  and  the  compliance  with 
it  cheerful. 

The  presence  of  this  dignified  and  amiable  manr 
would  have  added  to  the  lustre  which  is  shed  upon  the 
evening  by  the  company  of  so  many  distinguished  and 
valued  strangers.  They  would  have  seen  in  him  a  man 
of  whom  allhave  heard,  and  whom  all  have  heard  of 
only  in  the  most  kind  and  respectful  accents;  one  in 
whom  lengthened  life  has  been  marked  by  lengthened 
usefulness;  one  on  whose  mind  time  has  been  unable 
to  commit  its  usual  ravages;  whose  purity  no  tempta- 
tions have  ever  pretended  to  pollute;  whose  character 
envy  has  never  ventured  to  assail. 

In  an  early  stage  of  our  revolutionary  struggle,  when 
peace  and  comfort,  and  property,  and  life  itself  were  at 
stake,  to  unite  in  any  form  and  any  office  in  sustaining 
the  great  conflict,  evinced  the  principles  and  the  firm- 
ness of  these  who  hazarded  the  issue.  To  invoke  the 
Divine  assistance  was  felt  by  Congress  to  be  a  solemn 
duty;  and  he  whose  functions  excluded  him  from  the 
field;  and  unfitted  him  for  the  cabinet,  could  but  ren- 
der his  aid  by  the  daily  and  public  supplications  to  the 
throne  of  grace.     If  resistance  had  proved  unavailing, 

„„„.     „_,  , we  may  well  suppose  that  there  would  have  been  little 

cradle  of  liberty— on  the  other,  with  the  birth  place  of  j  discrimination  in  punishment.  But  the  possible  event 
Washington,  by  this  she  was  associateil  w/ith  the  m)gh-  ^^^^  j^^^j  shrunk  from.  No  human  considerations  impe- 
ty  West,  and  with  our  young  sister  (Louisiana,  whose  ^^j  ^^^^  patriotism,  or  impaired  the  piety  of  this  e.\cel- 
distinguished  Representatives  it  gave  him  pleasure  to  i^^^j  ^,i„  [„  the  character  of  chaplain  of  the  first  Con. 
see  here,)  formed  out  of  newly  acquired  territory,  but  |  ^^ess,  hisdulies  were  fearlessly  and  f;.itlifully  perform- 
already  signalized  by  her  devotion  to  the  union  and  her  ;  ^j^  rj-j^g  „^g,.;i  (,(  these  early  exertions  ought  not  to 
exertions  in  the  common  cause.  By  this,  Pennsylvania  i  ^^^  j^^,  gj^^i^j  ^f  j,^  (he  fulness' of  respect  and  affection 
participated  in   all    that    constituted    the  character  of  j  j|,^j  ,,Q^y'5^jrrom,d^  |,;,^_ 

each,  and  of  the  whole,  imparting  at  the  same  time  in  j  1^^^^  ^^  present  a  toast  received  from  him  for  the 
return,  a  participation  in  whatever  there  was  in  her  his-  1  present  occasion,referring  not  to  the  political  conductor 
tory  or  her  actual  position,  worthy  to  be  communical-  ;  phai-acter  of  the  greatfounder  of  the  pro\ince,buttothat 
~      ■  ■       '  "    -1  -  i.-J  1  ■■".    ,^<.i-.T>o.    fg^jm-g  of  i,js  early  and  constant  principles  which  nat- 

urally attracted  the  mind  and  received  the  approbation 
of  one  whose  religious  functions  rendered  the  subject 
peculiarly  interesting  to  him,  and  whose  own  libeial 
views  precisely  accorded  with  what  was  here  in  Penn- 
sylvania first  introduced  and  established.  While  oth- 
ers saw  and  admired  the  foundation  of  those  principles 
of  civil  equality  and  permanent  rights,  up  to  which  may 
perhaps  be,  not  unfairly,  traced  many  modern  institu- 
tions of  distinguished  itnport,  our  venerable  bishop  has 
laid  his  finger  upon  the  solemn  recognition  of  pure  re- 
ligion, as  the  safe  and  genuine  basis  of  human  society 
and  on  the  exclusion  of  all  pretensions  to  prescribe  the 
modes  of  devotion,  or  control  the   meditations  of  the 


toast  from  the  venerable   Chakies  Cabboll  op  Cab- 

BOLLTOK.  ,        -„     ,       ■^1 

"Political  Happiness,  and  Christian  good  will,  to  the 
whole  family  of  Mankind." 

Mr.   Duponceau  then  gave  "Charles  Carroll  of  Car- 
rollton." 

Mr.  Sehgeant  said,  he  rose  to  perform  a  duty  which 
was  highl^'  acceptable,to  him.  He  was  to  read  a  letter 
to  the  company  from  one  for  whom  he  fell  the  greatest 
respect  and  veneration,  and  he  was  sure  that  all  who 
heard  him  participated  in  the  feeling.  It  was  a  duty, 
too,  the  performance  of  which  he  had  no  doubt  would 
be  gratifying  to  their  fellow  citizens  from  other  quar- 
ters of  the  Union  who  this  day  honoured  them  with 
their  presence,  as  the  name  of  Chief  Justice  Mabshall, 
would  instantly  be  associated  in  their  minds  with  that 
eminent  tribunal  which  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
links  in  the  chain  that  binds  us  together  as  the  mem- 
bers of  a  peaceful  and  happy  family.  Nor  was  it  unap- 
propriate  to  the  occasion,  or  unwelcome  to  PennsyKa- 
nians.  In  commemorating  the  beginnings  of  this  com- 
monwealth, in  the  city  founded  by  William  Fenn,  there 
was  much  to  rejoice  in — and  much  to  be  grateful  for. 
They  glory  in  the  broad  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  which  have  been  planted  in  the  soil  from  the 
first,  and  still  continue  to  flourish  in  the  fullest  vigour. 
They  glory  in  the  great  principles  of  political  freedom 
which  have  been  incorporated  into  all  the  institutions 
of  Pennsvlvania.  They  rejoice  in  the  growth  of  hei- 
wealth  a'nd  .strength,  and  in  the  abundant  material  of 
social  happines  and  prosperity  of  every  sort,  so  well  il- 
lustrated by  our  friend  Mr.  Duponceau.  But  Pennsyl- 
vania has  still  another,  and  a  greater  glory— that  of  be- 
ing a  member  of  a  confederacy  of  four  and  twenty  free 
republican  States,  united  by  a  common  constitution, 
and  forming  one  great  and  prosperous  republican  na- 
tion.    By  this,  she  was  connected  on  one  side  with  the 


ed.  By  this,  above  all,  she  had  a  powerful  and  perma- 
nent security  for  her  enjoyments.  What  would  Penn- 
sylvania be,  or  what  would  any  state  of  this  Union  be, 
torn  from  the  rest,  stripped  of  her  national  character 
and  left  to  her  single  strength  and  resources'  He  would 
not  take  upon  himself  to  answer  a  question  which  even 
seemed  to  assume  what  he  sincerely  hoped  was  impos- 
sible, or  the  Union  of  these  states,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  was  one  of  the  strongest  ligaments. 
In  a  Pennsylvania  celebration,  therefore,  it  cannot  be 
regarded  but  with  the  highest  interest. 

After  an  eloquent  eulogium  on  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
and  reading  a  letter  from  him,  Mr.  S.  offered  the  fol- 
lowing 


TOAST.- 


"Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and  the  Supreme    heart.     The  language   the  very  act  of  presenting  this 

toast  IS  an  exemplification  of  the  continuance  and  of  the 
extension  of  those  principles. 

Let  it  be  noted  and  recorded,  that  one  of  the  highest 
dignitaries  in  the  E|)iscopal  Church  among  us  quotes 
the  acts  of  a  member  of  the  plainest  and  most  humble 
sects  we  have,  as  a  proper  subject  of  commemoration, 
assent,  and  applause. 

Afterreading  the  letter  of  the  Bishop  his  trast  was 
pronounced  as  follows: 

"Perpetuity  to  the  religious  establishment  constituted 
by  William  Penn,  in  the  first  act  of  the  first  legislative 
assembly  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania." 
[To  be  Continued] 


Court  of  the  United  States." 

Mb.  C.J.  Ingeiisou  after  pronouncing  an  encomi- 
um upon  Mr.  Madison,  read  a  letter  from  him  and  the 
following  toast: — 

"The  immortal  memory  of  Penn,  who  subdued  the 
ferocity  of  savages  by  his  virtues,  and  enlightened  the 
civilized  world  by  his  institutions." 

And  our  respo  nse  to  it  is,  "James  Madison,  survivor 
of  the  framers  of  the  constitution." 

Mr.  Peters  then  communicated  to  the  company  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Adams,  in  reply  to  the  invitation  sent 
to  him,  pioposing  the  following  toast: 
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TKIAL  OF  PKTEK  R.   BENNEK, 

For  the  Arrest  and  ImprisonTnenl  of  Mr.  Brandts. 

This  case  was  brought  to  a  closi:  on   Wednesday  the 
■2rth  lilt. 

Judge  Baldm  IN  char^'ed  the  jury,  that  if  they  be- 
lieved the  evidence,  they  could  not  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  process  had  been  sued  out,  and  had  been  executed 
by  the  defendant  upon  Mr.  Brandis,  who  could  neither 
wave  nor  loose  his  privilege;  that  the  defendant  had  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  him;  that  the  warrant  itself  was 
now  before  the  court  and  jury,  and  that  it  had  been  re- 
turned by  the  defendant  as  executed;  that  the  whole 
scene  between  Mr.  Brandis  and  Mr.  Benner  was  an  as- 
sertion by  the  former  of  his  privllef^e  and  his  exemption 
from  arrest;  that  the  certificate  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  of  the  recognition  by  that  department  of  Mr. 
Brandis  as  a  public  minister,  was  sufficient  legal  evi- 
dence, just  such  evidence  as  had  always  herefore  been 
received  by  our  courts,  that  he  had  been  authorised 
and  received  by  the  President;  that  the  power  of  re- 
ception was  not  divisable,  beina:  vested  exclusively  in 
the  President;  but  that  the  act  of  the  state  department 
was  the  act  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  being  the 
authorised  agent  of  the  executive  for  such  purposes; 
that  tlie  President  had  no  seal  of  office,  and  his  cer- 
tificate without  a  seal  could  not  be  received  as  evidence 
and  therefore  that  the  state  department  was  the  proper 
agent  for  giving  a  certificate,  under  its  seal  of  the  au- 
thorization and  reception  of  a  public  minister.  The 
court  was  unequivocally  of  the  opinion,  that  Mr.  Bran- 
dis was  a  public  minister,  authorized  and  received  as 
such  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  These 
positions  were  ably  enforced  and  illustrated  by  Judge 
Baldwin.  A  public  minister  was  not  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  laws  of  the  country  to  which  he  was 
sent.  His  privilege,  was  not  a  personal  privilege,  and 
he  could  not,  therefore,  waive  or  lose  by  his  own 
act  a  privilege  not  his  own,  but  that  of  his  sovereign. — 
The  giving  of  bail  by  Mr.  Brandis  for  his  re-appear- 
ance at  the  office  of  the  magistrate  was  not  a  waiver, 
but  a  measure  to  .save  him  from  being  sent  to  jail.  The 
defendant,  if  the  evidence  were  to  be  believed,  was 
aware  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  transaction, 
that  Mr.  Brandis  was  privileged.  The  conduct  of  Mr. 
Brandis,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  could  not  change 
the  character  nor  the  illegality  of  liis  arrest.  Judge 
Baldwin  said,  attached  as  he  was  to  Philadelphia,  al- 
most one  of  its  citizens  as  he  was,  as  a  Pennsylvanian, 
he  was  sorry  to  say  that  nearly  all  the  cases  of  violence 
to  foreign  ministers  in  this  counlry  had  occurred  here. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  Philadelphia  was 
distinguished  for  its  morality,  for  its  obedience  to  the  ' 
laws,  and  for  every  other  virtue.  He  thought  that  the 
verdict  in  this  case  should  be  such  as  to  prevent  a  repe- 
tition of  thes  outrages.  He  reminded  the  jury,  that 
they  were  settling  the  law,  not  for  this  poor  young  man 
only,  but  for  their  own  ministers  in  Europe,  in  Africa, in  j 
South  America.  The  very  predicament  into  which  | 
this  young -i:i  I  iiad  been  brought,  might  await  their  j 
own  ministers  abroad.  How  could  peace  between  na- 1 
tions  be  preserved  without  a  strict  reciprocal  observ- 
ance of  the  sanctity  of  their  diplomatic  representatives? 
How  would  the  jury  like  to  see  an  American  minister 
dragged  before  an  alderman  in  London'  What  Ameri- 
can would  have  been  willing  to  go  abroad  as  minister, 
if  he  were  to  be  tried  by  the  law  of  Algiers,  or  any  oth- 
er barbarian  power?  Such  had  been  the  sacred  light 
in  which  the  whole  civilized  and  uncivilized  world  had 
viewed  the  law  of  nations,  that  there  had  never  been 
any  contemner  of  the  christian  religion  so  vile  as  not  to 
respect  that  law.  The  present  was  a  little  case:  But  it 
had  almost  always  happened,  that  the  violation  of  great 
principles  had  commenced  in  little  cases.  Great  Bri- 
tain had  laid  a  tax  of  one  penny  a  pound  on  tea  consu- 
med in  this  country.  This  had  produced  the  revolution 
because  it  was  a  tax  imposed  upon  us  without  our  con- 
sent, and  by  a  parliament  in  which  we   were  not  repre- 


sented. Now,  we  paid  sixty  cents  on  tea,  and  there 
was  no  complaint.  The  present  was  not  the  cause  of 
Mr.  Brandis  or  Mr.  Benner:  It  was  the  cause  of  na- 
tions: It  was  a  national  concern.  If  the  defendant 
were  acquitted,  the  ministers  of  other  nations  might  be 
withdrawn  from  our  country;  we  might  be  put  out  of 
the  pale  of  nations;  or  all  the  evils  of  war  might  be 
visited  upon  us.  The  learned  judge  alluded  to  the 
fate  of  Algiers.  The  Dey  had  afTionted  the  French 
consul,  he  bad  slapped  him  in  the  face;  and  all  Europe 
had  agreed  that  Algiers  should  be  stricken  from  the 
map  of  nations.  The  Dey  was  now  a  wretched  wan- 
derer upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  As  to  the  punish- 
ment in  the  case  of  the  defendant,  it  migt  be  three 
years  or  one  day's  imprisonment.  The  line  might  be 
high  or  low,  according  to  the  evidence  and  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case.  The  court  had  no  unkind  feelings,  but 
on  the  contrary,  the  kindest,  towards  the  defendant. — 
But  they  were  anxious  that  the  law  of  the  land  should 
once  for  all,  be  settled  on  this  subject  and  that  an  end 
should  be  put  to  these  cases. 

Mr.  iNGEttsoLL  said,  that  from  the  nature  of  the 
charge,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  to  move  the  court  to 
instruct  they  jury,  that  they  were  the  judges  of  the  law, 
as  of  the  facts,  in  this  case. 

Judge  Baldwin  observed  th.it  the  motion  was  new 
or  unexpected  to  him;  but  he  could  have  no  hesitation 
in  stating  that  in  civil  cases,  the  jury  were  to  decide  on 
the  facts,  and  the  court  on  the  law;  that  if,  in  such  cases, 
a  jury  rendered  an  illegal  verdict,  the  court  might  or- 
der new  trials,  ad  injlnitum,  as  long  as  the  illegal  ver- 
dict should  continue  to  be  rendered;  but  that  in  crimi- 
nal cases,  the  law  and  the  practice  had  been  different. 
The  jury  had  the  physical  power,  he  might  say  the 
right,  to  judge  of  law  and  fact,  and  the  court  could  not 
perhaps  grant  a  new  trial.  In  the  present  case,  he 
might  say,  that  if  they  acquitted  the  defendant,  the 
court  could  not,  indeed,  consistently  with  the  constitu- 
tion, grant  a  i\ew  trial.  But  he  warned  the  jury  not  to 
make  the  law  for  themselves;  not  to  disregard  the  law, 
which  had  been  so  well  settled  by  the  courts,  by  this 
very  court,  in  cases  like  the  present. 

The  jury  retired,  and  after  some  time,  returned  with 
a  verdict  of  guity  on  the  second  count  of  the  indictment 
charging  the  defendant  with  the  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment of  Mr,  Brandis,  a  public  minister.  They  recom- 
mended the  defendant  to  the  mercy  of  the  court: 

laquirer. 


BILL  or  3IOKTALITY  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

OCTOBER,  1830. 

Adults.  Ckild'n.  Total. 
Abscess         ---213 

Aneurism                   -             -  1             0  I 

Apoplexy                   -             -  2             0  2 

Atrophy                      -             -  0  3  3 

Bronchitis                  -             -  1  2  3 

Burns                            -              -  0              1  1 

Cancer                        -             -  1             I  2 

Casualties                   -             -  3             2  5 

Catarrh                       -             -  0  3  3 

Cholic                         -             -  3             0  3 

Chorea  sancti  viti      -          .   -  0             1  I 

Childbed                    -             -  1              1  2 

Consumption  of  lungs            -  34             7  41 

Convulsions               -             -  1  17  18 

Diarrha;a                    -             -  1  2  3 

Debility                      -             -  10  9  19 

Disease  of  the  head                -  2  0  2 

heart              -  0  3  3 

Dropsy                      -            -  6  1  7 
of  breast    .-404 

brain          -            -  0  8  8 

Drowned                    -             -  1  0  1 

Drunkenness             -             -  1  0  I 

Dysentery                  r             -  1  4  5 

Epilepsy                     -             -  0  1  1 
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Erysipelas 

3 

2             5 

1808          71      83       154 

1820        178 

133      311 

Fever 

7 

3           10 

1809          91      85       176 

1821        175 

121      296 

Bilious 

3 

2             5 

1810         104       89        193 

1822        231 

122       353 

Intermittent 

2 

1             3 

18H         131     107       238 

1823        235 

222      457 

Nervous 

1 

0             1 

1812           51       42         93 

1824         192 

122      314. 

Hectic 

1 

0             1 

1813           66       45        111 

1825         126 

123       249 

Puerperal 

1 

0             1 

1814           85       47        132 

1826         230 

167       397 

Remittent      - 

5 

1             6 

1815         105       64        169 

1827         216 

149       365 

Scarlet 

0 

2             2 

1816           97       95        192 

1828         195 

195       390 

Typhus 

4 

2             6 

1817           86       60       146 

1829         141 

155       296 

Found  dead 

0 

5             5 

1818           95       75       169 

1830         156 

154       310 

Gangrene 

1 

0             1 

Gunshot  wound         -             S 

1 

0             1 

Hoemorrhage 

7 

1             8 

PORT  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Hives 

0 

5             5 

Inward— For  October,  1830. 

Hooping  Cough 
Inflammation  of  Bowels 

0 

3             3 

0 

5              5 

03 

ro 

t» 

f  l»^ 

Brain 

3 

2              5 

Where  from. 

■5' 

►3 

1' 

3 

o 

a 

Breast 

0 

2              2 

c 

W 

V 

Lungs 

3 
3 

15            18 
0             3 

" 

m 

Liver 

England, 

4 

1 

1 

2302 

Stomach 

7 

1             8 

Kr.  East  Indies, 

1 

395 

Peritonoeum    - 

2 

0             2 

Br.  Ame.  Colonies, 

4 

7 

1598 

.Taundice 

0 

1             1 

Holland, 

1 

271 

Locked  Jaw 

2 

1            3 

Hanse  Towns, 

1 

171 

Mania  a  potu 

6 

0            6 

South  America, 

2 

187 

Mortification 

1 

0            1 

Spain, 

1 

379 

Old  Age 

3 

0            3 

Spanish  Europ.  Ports 

Palsey 

4 

0            4 

on  Med. 

1 

227 

Smallpox 

0 

3            3 

Cuba. 

4 

2 

843 

Still  Born 

0 

23          23 

Other  Spa.  W.Indie.s, 

2 

245 

Stone 

1 

0             1 

Danish  West  Indies, 

1 

157 

Sudden 

6 

1           7 

France, 

1 

163 

Syphilis 

1 

0            1 

Hayti, 

1 

99 

Tumors 

1 

0            1 

~6" 

~2" 

IS 

12 

7037 

Unknown 

3 

5            8 

156 
M. 

41 

154         310 
Ch.          Total. 
40             81 

Inward  Coastwise — 57  vessels — Tonnage,  5037 

Outward— For  October,  1830. 

From  2d  to  9th 

to 

n 

w 

M 

U3 

^ 

9th  to  16ih 
16th  to  23d 

45 
32 

46             91 
35             67 

Where  to. 

•5' 

2 

«' 

3 

§ 

•o 

o 

3 

23d  to  30th 

38 
156 

33            71 
154         310 

» 

England, 
British  E.  Indies, 

1 
1 

1 

760 
369 

Of  whom  were  whit 

Es  269,  blacks  41. 

Br.  Ame.  Colonies, 

4 

4 

1004 

Males  164,  Females   144,  Bo 

ys  86,   G 

iris  68,    —From 

Madeira, 

1 

177 

Almshouse,  23 Of  the  fo 

lowing  ages: 

Africa, 

1 

237 

Under  1,         91 

Betwee 

n40  and  50,     23 

South  America, 

1 

2 

311 

Between  1   and  2,         30 

50  and  60,     20 

Sw.  West.  Indies, 

1 

1 

259 

2  and    5,          14 

60  and  70,     10 

Brazils, 

2 

444 

5  and  10,           8 

70   and  80,     11 

Cuba, 

4 

1 

915 

10  and  15,          4 

80  and  90,       7 

Danish  West  Indies, 

1 

3 

828 

15  and  20,           7 

90  and  100,      3 

Hayti, 

1 

1 

180 

20  and  30,         35 

30  and  40,         47 

1 

310 

'     4 

1    18 

9 

1    5484 

Outward  Coastwise — 126  vessels — Tonnag 

e,  12,875. 

Thermometer  for 

October, 

1830. 

1st,           58         66        67  1 

2d,           60          68          70  J 

17th. 
18th, 

57         68         62 
53         53         54 

Dividends. — The  following  dividends  hs 

ve  been  de- 

3d,           59          67         68  1 

19th, 

52         53         55 

clared   by   the  undermentioned   banks  an 

d    turnpike 

4th,         53          61         64  1 

20th, 

58         61         54 

companies,  for  the  last  six  months — 

5th,         57          66         67 

21st, 

49         55         56 

Kensington, 

5  per  cent. 

6th,        62          67        67 

22d, 

52         61         63 

Southwark, 

5 

7th,        57      "62         61 

23d, 

55         58         59 

Bank  of  the  Northern  Liberties, 

5 

8th,         53          59          58 

24th, 

52         61         62 

Penn  Township, 

34 

9th,         54          55          56 

25th, 

51         53         54 

Mechanics, 

3i 

10th,      66         72         70 

26th. 

49         53         56 

Schuylkill, 

34 

11th,       56          63          63 

27th, 

52         60         61 

Farmers  and  Mechanics, 

34 

12tb,       56          60          64 

28th, 

56         60         63 

Commercial, 

3 

IStli,      64          65          64 

29th, 

57         61         61 

Philadelphia, 

24 

14th,      60          64          63 

30th, 

55         58         59 

York  Bank, 

4 

15tb,      63           61          59 

31st, 

53         64         62 

Cheltenham  Sc  Willow  Grove  Turnpike  com 

16th,      51           59          59 

pany. 

3 

- 

Chesnut  Hill  and  Spring  H  ouse  Turnpik 

e 

Deaths  in  October  from 

1807  to  1830  inclusive. 

company. 

2 

Tears.       M.    Ch.   Totmi  1 

Years. 

M.      Ch.    Total. 

Frankford  &  Bristol  T 

urnpi 

kero 

jdcor 

npan, 

'H 

Germantown  &  Ferkiomen  turnpike  compy.  IJ 
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DELAWARE  BREAKWATER. 

The  Delaware  Breakwater  is  situated  at  the  entrance 
into  the  bay  of  Delaware,  near  Cape  Henlopen.  The 
inchorage  ground,  or  roadstead,  is  fi)rmed  by  a  cove  in 
the  southern  shore,  directly  west  of  the  cape  and  the 
seaward  end  of  an  extensive  shoal  called  lUes/iears;  the 
tail  of  which  makes  out  from  the  shore  about  five  miles 
up  the  bay,  near  the  mouth  of  BroadkiU  creek,  from 
whence  it  extends  eastward,  and  terminates  at  a  point 
about  two  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  shore  at  the 
cape.  The  Breakwater  consists  of  an  insulated  dike  or 
wall  of  stone,  the  transversal  section  of  which  is  a  tra- 
pezium, the  base  resting-  on  the  bottom,  whiht  the  sum- 
mit line  forms  the  top  ot  the  work.  The  other  sides  re- 
present the  inner  and  outer  slopes  of  the  work,  that  to 
the  seaward  being  much  greater  than  the  other.  The  in- 
ward slope  13  45  deg. ;  the  top  is  horizontal  22  feet  in 
breadth  &  raised  5J  ft  above  the  highest  spring  tide;  the 
outward  or  sea  slope  is  39  feet  in  altitude,  upon  a  base 
of  105J  feet;  both  these  dimensions  being  measured  in 
relation  to  a  horizontal  plane  passing  by  a  point  27  feet 
below  the  lowest  spring  tide.  The  base  bears  to  the 
altitude  nearly  the  same  ratio  as  similar  lines  in  tlie 
profiles  of  the  Cherbourg  and  Plymouth  breakwaters. 
The  opening  or  entrance  from  the  ocean  is  650  yards  in 
width  between  the  north  point  of  the  cape  and  the  east 
end  of  the  breakwater.  At  this  entrance,  the  harbour 
will  be  accessible  during  all  winds  coming  from  the  sea. 
— The  dike  is  formed  in  a  straight  line  from  K.  S.  E.  to 
W.  N.  W.;  1200  yards  is  the  length  of  this  portion  of 
the  work,  which  is  destined  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a 
breakwater.  At  the  distance  of  350  yards  from  the 
upper  or  western  end  of  the  breakwater  (which  space 
forms  the  upper  entrance,)  a  similar  dike,  of  500  yards 
in  length,  is  projected  in  a  direct  line,  W.  by  S.  J  S., 
forming  an  angle  af  146°  15'  with  the  breakwater. 

This  work  is  designed  more  particularly  as  an  ice- 
breaker. The  whole  length  of  the  two  dikes  above  de- 
scribed, which  are  now  partly  commenced,  will  be 
1700  yards;  they  will  contain,  when  finished,  900,000 
cubic  yards  of  stone,  composed  of  pieces  of  basaltic 
rock  and  granite,  weighing  from  a  quarter  of  a  ton  to 
three  tons  and  upwards.  The  depth  of  water  at  low 
tide,  is  from  four  to  six  fathoms  throughout  the  harbor, 
which  will  be  formed  by  these  works  and  the  cove  of 
the  southern  shore,  and  which  is  calculated  to  afford  a 
perfect  shelter  over  a  space  or  water  surface  of  seven 
tenths  of  a  square  mile.  The  great  objects  to  be  gained 
by  the  constiuction  of  an  artificial  harbour  in  this  road- 
stead are,  to  shelter  vessels  from  the  action  of  waves 
caused  by  the  winds  blowing  from  the  E.  to  the  N.  W. 
round  by  the  N.,  and  also  to  protect  them  against  inju- 
ries arising  frona  floating  ice  descending  the  bay  from 
the  N.  W. — Encyclopadla  Americana. 


RAIL-ROAD   MEETING. 

At  a  numerous  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Philadelphia,  Germantown,  Mount-Airy, 
Chesnut-Hill,  Flourtown,  AVhitemarsh,  Plymouth,  and 
Norristown,  held  pursuant  to  public  notice,  on  Satur- 
day, the  13th  instant,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Mason,  at 
Cresham,  to  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of 
the  construction  of  a  Rail-Road  frorj  Philadelphia  to 
Norristown,  to  run  on  the  east  side  S' Germantown,  or 
the  most  eligible  route — 

REUBEN  HAINES  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 

B.  Chew,  Jr.  appointed  secretary. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  having  been  fully  discussed, 
it  was  on  motion,  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  deem  it  expedient  that 
a  Rail-Road  be  constructed  from  Philadelphia  to  Nor- 
ristown, passing  along  the  east  side  of  the  villaga  of 
Germantown. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  carry 
into  effect  the  objects  of  this  meeting.  That  the  com- 
mittee shall  collect  funds  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a 


survey  of  the  route  of  the  said  Rail-Road— and  that  the 
committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  that 
may  occur  m  said  committee. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  (o  compose  the 
commjttee:— Peter  Dager,  Joseph  Thomas,  Esq.  Col. 
A.  L.  Roumfort,  Thomas  R.  Fisher,  Edward  H.  Bon- 
sall,  Charles  M.  Castorius,  Capt.  Daniel  Davis,  Erasmus 
J.  Pierce,  Esq.  Col.  John  G.  Watmoiigh,  Daniel  Hitner, 
Samuel  Maul»by,  Reuben  Haines,  and  B.  Chew,  Jr. 

Re-solved,    That  these   proceedings!,    signed   by   the 
chairman  and  secretary,  be  published  in  the  newspa- 
pers of  Philadelphia,  Germantown,  and  Norristown. 
REUBEN  HAINES,  Chairman. 

B.  Chew,  Jr.  Secretary. 


In  a  note,  by  the  editors  of  the  United  Stales  Gazette 
refering  to  the  ancient  village  of  Ephrata,  situated 
in  Lancastar  county,  in  this  state,  the  fact  is  noted 
that  "one  of  the  first  Printing  Presses  introduced 
into  the  state,"  was  located  in  that  village.  As  a  small 
item  of  history  connected  with  our  profession  we 
have  to  add,  that  the  identical  press  in  question,  be- 
come the  property  of  the  editor  of  this  paper  in  1804. — 
He  caused  the  woodwork  to  be  renewed,  and  removed 
it  to  Meadville  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  It  was  X'ne  first 
printing  press  introduced  into  this  state,  north  west  of 
the  Allegheny  river,  and  from  which  l\\e  first  sheet  is- 
sued in  this  region.  All  the  continental  money,  issued 
by  congress,  while  in  session  at  Lancaster  and  York, 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  was  struck  upon  it.  This 
relique  of  antiquity  is  now,  we  believe,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Purviance,  of  the  neighboring  county  of  Warren, 
and  from  which  the  Union,  a  very  respectable  sheet  is 
issued — Long  may  it  continue  to  administer  to  the  wel- 
fare,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  Union. — Craw- 
ford Messenger. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REGISTER, 

OcTOBEn,  1830. -KEPT  AT  CHILIStLDAaUE,  BT /.P.SASfDXK- 


a 

Barometer. 

Thermometer 

Minosp.  Variationy 

9 

12 

3 

9 

12 

3 

A.M.             P.M. 

1 

29  6 

29  6 

29 

6 

47 

55 

60 

Clear 

Clear 

2 

29  6 

29  6 

29 

6 

50 

58 

65 

Clear 

Clear 

4 

29  6 

29  6 

29 

6 

43 

55 

59 

do.  frost 

Clear 

5 

29  5 

29  5 

29 

5 

44 

56 

61 

Clear 

Clear 

6 

29  6 

29  7 

29 

? 

49 

60 

66 

Clear 

Clear 

7 

29  8 

29  8 

29 

8 

46 

58 

65 

Sunshn 

Sunshn 

8 

29  7 

29  7 

29 

7 

44 

57 

59 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

9 
10 

n 

29  5 

29  4 

29 

4 

62 

57 

58 

Rain 

Rain 

29  5 

29  5 

29 

5 

47 

56 

64 

Clear 

Clear 

12 

29  5 

29  5 

29 

4 

56 

69 

72 

Clear 

Clear 

1,3 

29  3 

29  3 

29 

3 

68 

64 

65 

Rain 

Cloudy 

14 

29  2 

29  2 

29 

2 

57 

62 

65 

Rain 

Cloudv 

15 

29  3 

29  3 

29 

3 

53 

56 

55 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

16 
17 
18 

29  4 

29  4 

29 

4 

47 

54 

60 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

29  4 

29  3 

29 

3 

47 

49 

51 

Rain 

Rain 

19 

29  3 

29  3 

29 

3 

49 

51 

54 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

20 

29  3 

29  3 

29 

2 

48 

51 

47 

Rain 

Rain 

21 

29  5 

29  5 

29 

4 

46 

53 

56 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

22 

29  4 

29  4 

29 

4 

42 

50 

53 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

23 
24 
25 

29  7 

29  7 

29  7 

47 

56 

58 

Clear 

Cloudy 

29  6 

29  6 

29  7 

45 

53 

56 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

26 

29  7 

29  7 

29 

7 

46 

55 

S'i 

Cloudy 

Clear 

27 

29  7 

29  7 

29 

6 

44 

54 

62 

Clear 

Clear 

28 

29  5 

29  5 

29 

5 

51 

59 

59 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

29 

29  7 

2'^  7 

29 

7 

44 

S3 

56 

Clear 

Clear 

30 

29  8 

29  8 

29 

8 

43 

51 

55 

Rain 

ploudy 
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According  to  Fahrenheit,  in  the  shade, 
ture  of  the  weather  at  Mauch  Chunk  was 
ring'  the  time  specified. 


the  tempera 
as  follows,  du- 


ca 

7^ 

CO 

O 

Date. 

1>  " 

3 

K^ 

1830 
OCTOBER. 

3 

■  o 

1 

37 

72 

66 

2 

3T 

70 

66 

3 

51 

61 

56 

4 

29 

59 

57 

5 

35 

71 

64 

6 

41 

70 

65 

r 

41 

61 

57 

8 

46 

60 

56 

9 

53 

57 

57 

29 

10 

55 

68 

63 

11 

38 

68 

63 

12 

39 

69 

66 

13 

57 

62 

62 

64 

14 

57 

61 

63 

59 

1.5 

52 

62 

55 

06 

16 

37 

64 

60 

ir 

45 

59 

57 

18 

49 

52 

50 

19 

19 

47 

55 

53 

03 

20 

55 

55 

45 

85 

21 

36 

56 

52 

22 

40 

57 

56 

05 

23 

45 

59 

54 

24 

32 

59 

58 

25 

35 

51 

50 

26 

41 

54 

S3 

2r 

35 

63 

64 

28 

46 

68 

66 

29 

47 

63 

60 

30 

39 

50 

53 

31 

44 

49 

50 

Between  5  &.  7,  A.  M.  1341  is  the  number  of  degrees 
of  the  Thermometer  during  the  month. 
Dats 
1341-^31=43+   Between  5  ami  7,  A.M. 
1885-L-ol=66-f-   At  Noon. 
17974-31  =  58+   At  Sunset. 
—  Dats. 
161-^3  =  53+ Average. 
Quantity  of  Rain  that  fell 2.71 

The  Weailier,  Canal,  &c. — For  several  weeks  past 
the  weather  at  this  place  has  been  unusually  mild,  and 
for  the  most  part,  dry,  which  has  been  very  favourable 
to  the  completion  of  the  two  canal  locks,  the  coal  land- 
ings, and  other  improvements  which  have  for  sometime 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  company,  and  interrupt- 
ed the  coal  trade  of  thi- place. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  inst.  we  had  a  presenti- 
ment of  the  approaching  win)er  in  a  heavy  fall  of  rain, 
which  continued  at  intervals  through  the  day,  but 
changed  in  the  evening  to  a  shght  flurry  of  snow — the 
first  we  haxd  seen  this  season.  The  quantity  of  snow 
which  fell  in  this  village  was  not  sufficient  to  whiten 
the  streets,  but  at  the  summit  hill  coal  mines,  and  f'r 
some  distance  down  the  Mauch  Chunk  mountain  in  the 
direction  to  the  Lehigh,  the  depth  was  nearly  two  inch- 
es, and  was  sufficient  on  the  Rail  Road  to  stop  the  load- 
ed wagoHS  in  their  descent  to  the  landing  and  detain 
them  until  it  was  dissolved  by  the  warmth  and  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  weather  has  now  become  set- 
tled and  mild. — The  water  has  been  let  into  the  canal, 
and  the  regular  coal  business  again  resumed.  Should 
the  favorable  weather  continue  as  in  former  seasons, 
from  10  to  15,000  tons  of  coal  will  yet  be  sent  to  market 
by  the  Lehigh  Coal  Company,  before  the  navigation 
closes. — Mauch  Chunk  Courier. 


Remarltable. — Four  brothers  were  present  in  this 
Borough  last  week  Ihe  ynnngest  of  whom  is  71  years 
of  age.  The  three  oldrst  reside  in  Berks,  and  the 
youngest  in  Columbia  county,  'i  his  informatiom  was 
received  from  a  gentleman  who  was  in  their  company. — 
Reading  Chronicle. 

In  the  new  room  of  the  United  States  District  Court, 
an  elegant  marble  slab  has  been  placed  in  the  rear  of 
the  bench,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  presiding  Judge, 
bearing  the  following  record: — 

Tills    TABLET    HECOHBS 

the  affection  and  respect 

of  the  Members  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar,  for 

BUSHROD   WASHINGTON, 

an    Associate    Justice  of  the  Supreme    Court  of  the 

United  States: 

alike  distinguished 

for  simplicity  of  manners, 

and  purity  of  heart; 

fearless,  dignified,  and  enlightened  as  a  judge; 

no  influence  or  interest 

could  bend  his  Integrity  or 

bias  his  judgment 

a  zealous  patriot  and  a  pious  christian. 

He  died  in  Philadelphia 

on  the  26th  of  November,  A.   D.  1829, 

leaving  to  his  professional  brethren, 

a  spotless  fame; 

and  to  his  country, 

the  learning,  labour  and  wisdom 

of  a  long  judicial  life. 

From  a  parcel  of  Chesnuts  that  were  for  sale  in  our 
market  tliis  morning,  we  selected  six  which  weighed 
five  oz.  and  a  half.  They  were  the  produce  of  a  tree 
near  Holmesburg,  which  we  understand  from  the  pro- 
prietor, had  been  planted  by  Gen.  Washington.  The 
six,  we  selected  are  for  a  friend  in  Chester  county, 
who  will  no  doubt  see  this  gigantic  species  propagated 
in  his  neighbourhood.  The  taste  of  these  Chesnuts  in 
their  raw  state,  is  not  pleasant.  When  roasted,  they  are, 
we  are  told  very  agreeable  to  the  palate. — Phil.    Gas. 
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We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  commu- 
nication of  Mr.  Anthony  Morris.  As  there  are  few  men 
in  the  country  so  well  acquainted  as  he  with  the  Fel- 
lenberg  system  of  instruction,  so  there  are  few  better 
qualified  to  superintend  orcontroul  a  seminary  modelled 
upon  that  institution.  The  employment  of  suitable  in- 
dividuals to  conduct  the  agricultural  department,  we 
are  satisfied,  will  secure  to  so  excellent  an  unc'ertaking, 
the  support  of  the  liberal  and  discerning. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Colonization 
Society,  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Register, 
and  which  want  of  space  prevented  us  then  from  no- 
ticing, presents  an  encouraging  view  of  the  success 
which  has  already  attended  its  labours,  and  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  in  future  by  an  adequate  increase  of 
its  funds.  As  the  plan  is  proved  to  be  promotive  of  eman- 
cipation, and  its  tendency  is  to  remove  liberated  slaves 
from  the  country  to  a  region  where  they  can  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  freedom  and  equality,  it  strongly  com- 
mends itself  to  the  munificence  of  the  philanthropic  and 
benevolent.  Enlarged  means  would  ensure  a  commeni 
surate  extension  of  the  the  society's  usefulness, 
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From  the  Fenib.  Mss. 

Rkpoiit  of  the 

COFNCIL  TO  C;0V«RN01l   DKNNY 

On  the  Grounds  of  the  Indians  Complaints. 
To  Uie  Honourable  William  Denny,  Esq.  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  ot'  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania   and   Counties  of  Newcastle,   Kent,  ajid 
Sussex,  upon  Delaware. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Council  appoint- 
ed to  inquire  into  the  complaints  of  the  Indians  at  the 
Treaty  at  Easton  the  eighth  d:iy  of  November,  1756. 
May  it  please  your  lionuur; 

Agreeable  to  the  order  of  Council  appointing  us  a 
Conmiittee  to  inquire  into  the  pretended  causes  assign- 
ed by  tlie  Indians  at  tlie  said  Treaty,  for  their  striking 
the  English,  and  destroying  so  many  of  our  back  inhab- 
itants, and  their  complaints  of  injustice,  said  to  be  done 
(hem  by  the  Proprietaries  in  some  of  their  Indian  pur- 
chases; We  have  carefully  looked  into  and  consider- 
ed the  same,  and  also  the  Proprietaries  Deeds  for  their 
several  Indian  purchases,  from  the  first  settlement  of 
the  Province  down  to  tliis  time:  with  other  tlie  instru- 
ments, Books,  Papers  and  Eviilences  which  could  fur- 
nish us  with  any  lights  in  the  affair. 

We  conceive  the  substance  of  Teedyuscung's  Charge 
and  Complain's  (made  on  behalf  of  tlie  Delaware  In- 
dians &c.  at  the  said  Treaty)  may  be  reduced  to  these 
five  heads. 

1st.  That  the  ground  he  then  stood  on  (the  land  on 
the  Forks  of  Delaware)  was  his  land  and  inlieritance, 
and  was  taken  from  hiin  by  fraud;  and  when  he  said 
this  ground,  he  meant  all  the  land  between  Tohicon 
Creek  and  Wyomink. 

2nd.  Being  called  on  to  explain  what  he  meant  by 
fr.aud  he  answered,  that  when  a  man  had  liberty  to  pur- 
chase land,  and  he  ti  ok  an  Indian  Deed  for  it  and  then 
dies,  after  his  death  his  children  forge  a  Deed  like  the 
true  one  with  the  same  Indian  names  to  it,  whereby 
they  take  land  from  the  Indians,  which  they  never  sold. 
This-is  fraud. 

3d.  That  when  one  King  has  land  beyond  the  river, 
and  another  King  has  land  on  this  side,  both  bounded 
by  rivers,  mountains  and  springs  which  cannot  be  mov- 
ed, and  the  Proprietaries  greedy  to  purchase  lands  buy 
of  one  King  what  belongs  to  the  other,  this  is  also  fraud. 
4th.  Being  asked  if  he  had  been  used  in  this  man- 
ner, he   answered,  yes,   I  have  been   served  so  in  th 


transactions  with  the  Indians  more  especially  in  thei'" 
purchases  have  been  always  managed  with  great  jus- 
tice, candour,  and  fairness,  and  that  all  imaginable  cau- 
tion and  care  were  constantly  taken  by  the  proprieta- 
ries and  their  agents,  to  have  all  their  bargains  and 
dealings  with  the  Indians  clearly  explained  to  them  by 
Interpreters,  either  ef  iheir  own  choosing  or  with  whom 
they  were  well  acquainted,  and  in  whom  they  had  an 
entire  confidence.  And  that  when  the  agreements 
were  so  explained  and  fully  understood  by  the  Indians, 
the  same  care  and  caution  were  used  wilh  respect  to 
the  Deed.s,  which  were  always  well  interpreted  and  ex- 
plained to  them  and  then  executed  by  the  Indians  in 
the  most  solemn  and  public  manner,  and  witnessed  by 
persons  of  undoubted  character  and  veracity.  And  not 
content  with  having  one  deed  for  each  purchase,  we 
find  the  Proprietaries  got  many  of  them  ratified  and 
confirmed  by  the  proper  Indian  owners  of  the  land  or 
their  own  successors  over  and  over  by  subsequent  Deeds 
executed  in  the  same  solemn  and  public  manner. 

And  with  respect  to  the  consideration  or  value  paid 
for  the  several  purchases,  which  Ted^-uscung  says  was 
sometimes  but  trifling  and  not  sufficient,  we  are  of  opin- 
ion that  considering  it  is  the  settling,  culti\'ation  and 
improvement  of  those  lands  (which  at  tlie  time  of  the 
purchase  from  the  Indians  were  all  a  wilderness)  that 
principally  make  their  value,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
the  consideration  or  value  paid  by  the  Proprietaries  on 
those  purchases  was  reasonable,  and  as  we  believe  al- 
ways at  least  equal  to  and  genenally  much  exceeded 
the  consideration  paid  by  the  neighbouring  provinces 
on  their  purchases  from  the  Indians;  and  a  great  part 
was  generally  paid  in  cash  and  the  rest  chiefly  in  valu- 
able woolen  and  linen  Indian  goods,  and  such  parts  as 
were  not  so  paid,  were  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  oth- 
er commodities  equally  suitable  and  agreeable  to  the 
Indians. 

Note.  The  consideration  in  the  Deed  of  Release  dat- 
ed the  17lh  September,  1718  [from  the  Delaware  Chiefs 
for  all  the  lands  between  the  river  Delaware  and  Sus- 
quehannah,  from  Duck  Creek  to  the  Mountains  on  this 
side  Lehigh]  is  small,  but  that  Deed  was  only  a  kind  of 
Quit  Claim  for  the  lands  which  had  been  sold  and  fullv 
paid  for. 

ttj"  See  printed  copies  of  Indian  Treaties  in  June  172S, 
in  which,  (p.  12  and  13)  a  copy  of  this  deed  is  inserted, 
witli   a  full  acknowledgement  by  Sassoonan  and  Ope 


All  the  land  from  Tohicon  over  the  great  kassett,  two  of  the  parties  to  it  and  the  other  Indians 
mountains  to  Wyomink  has  been  taken  from  me  by  fraud,  '''^n  present  of  its  being  general  and  fair  and  that  they 
(or  when  I  agreed  to  sell  the  land  to  the  old  Proprieta-  '  h^tl  been  paid  for  all  the  lands  therein  mentioned.  (No. 


ry  by  the  course  of  the  river,  the  young  Proprietaries 
came  and  got  it  run  out  by  a  straight  line  by  the  Com- 
pass and  by  that  means  took  in  double  the  quantity  in- 
tended to  be  sold. 

5tli.  That  the  Indians  had  been  ill  treated  by  the  out 
settlers  in  being  refused  the  liberty  of  cuttingfirewood, 
and  molested  in  their  hunting. 

In  answer  to  which  charges,  we  observe  in  general, 
that  upon  a  diligent  inspection  and  examination  of  all 
the   Proprietaries  Deeds  for  their  several  Indian  pur- 


20.) 

Before  we  enter  upon  a  particular  answer  to  this 
charge  against  the  Proprietaries,  we  think  it  necessary 
to  premise  and  observe,  that  the  Indians  being  utterly 
unacquainted  wilh  reading  and  writing,  keep  no  records 
of  the  sales  of  land  or  other  transactions,  and  that  there- 
fore their  knowledge  of  what  their  ancestors  did  being 
only  traditional  is  imperfect  and  often  very  erroneous; 
a  most  glaring  instance  of  which  appeals  in  the  present 
plaints  against  the  proprietaries  in  their  ignorance 


ehases,  and  of  other  original  instruments  and  papers  '  (if  real)  with  respect  to  the  purchase  made  of  their  an 
relating  thereto  or  authentic  copies  of  them,  and  also  I  cestors  by  the  old  proprietor  Mr.  Penn  of  the  land  in 
of  the  Council  Books,  and  other  Minutes  and  Eviden-  ini^  "ear  the  Forks  of  Delaware,  to  which  they  now 
«es  on  the  subject;  we  find  that  all  the  Proprietaries  pretend  to  set  up  this  claim  though  it  was  actualiv  and 
Vol.         VI.  43. 
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fairly  sold  by  the  Indians  owners  thereof  so  long  ag'O  as 
the  year  1686,  as  we  expect  fully  to  malte  appear  to 
your  lionour,  and  then  the  whole  of  the  said  chnr.s^e  a- 
gainstthe  proprietaries  will  be  fully  answered  and  con- 
futed, for  as  to  such  part  of  the  complaint  as  may  be 
thought  to  affect  or  extend  to  the  Proprietaries  pur- 
chases in  general,  we  think  they  are  fidly  answered  by 
our  foregoing  general  observations  of  all  the  Proprieta- 
ries puichascsappeaiingfair  and  jiiitand  presuming  that 
general  charges  can  be  no  otherwise  answered,  than  by 
general  answers. 

To  proceed  then  with  our  particular  answer  we  learn 
from  ancient  books  and  minutes  found  among  the  Pro- 
prietaries Deeds  and  papers  relating  to  the  transactions 
of  those  times,  (extracts  or  copies  whereof  are  hereto  an- 
nexed) that  the  ptu-chase  of  the  land  in  the  Forks  of 
Delaware,  &c.  was  made  in  the  absence  of  the  old  Pro- 
prietor by  Capt.  Thomas  Holme  his  Surveyor  General 


tion)  to  the  malicious  suggestions,  and  management  of 
some  wicked  people,  enemies  to  the  proprietaries,  who 
had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  that  circumstance  of  the 
said  Deed's  being  lost,  and  that  there  was  nothing  but 
a  copy  of  it  now  to  be  found,  which  they  would  have 
it  believed  was  a  forged  one,  being  ignorant  that  the 
truth  and  fairness  of  the  said  copy  could  be  so  well 
proved:  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  unjust  in  us,  if  we 
were  to  impute  it  to  some  of  those  busy  forward  people, 
who  in  disregard  of  the  express  injunctions  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  against  it,  and  your  Honour's  repeated 
notices  thereof  served  on  them,  would  nevertheless  ap- 
pear in  such  crowds  at  all  the  late  Indian  Treaties,  and 
there  show  themselves  so  bu.sy  and  active  in  the  man- 
agement and  support  of  the  Indians  in  these  complaints 
against  the  proprietaries. 

Presuming  then  that  the  charge  of  Forgery  mention- 
ed in  our  second  head  of  the  Indian's  Complaints  is  ful- 


»nd  principal  agent  for  land  affairs,  and  one  of  the  Pro-  ly  answered,  and  that  by  the  said  proofs  of  the  genuine- 
vincial  Council,  for  a  full  and  large  consideration  of  I  ness  of  the  said  copy,  and  by  the  said  Deed  of  Confirm- 
cash  ard  valuable  goods;  and  that  the  original  Deed  |  atian  of  that  purchase  of  the  said  disputed  lands,  the 
which  wasdated  the  23th  August,  1636,  was  executed  j  proprietaries  title  thereto  from  the  Indians  appearsto  be 
and  delivered  to  him  for  the  use  of  the  Proprietor  and  \  good  and  fair;  we  shall  now  (after  referring  your  Honour 
a  copy  thereof  soon  after  sent  by  him  to  the  Proprietor  |  for  the  description  of  the  land  granted  by  the  said  deed 
in  i:ngland.  The  original  of  that  deed  we  understand  :  in  1686  and  Confirmation  deed  in  1737  which  is  in  the 
is  lost,  but  the  said  ancient  copy  being  preserved  aud  '  same  words  in  both,  to  the  hereto  annexed  copies  No.  1 
found  amongst  the  Proprietarysold  papers  in  England,  |  &  3)  go  on  to  state  and  answer  the  several  objections  to 
and  brought  over  here  by  Mr.  Thomas  Penn  in  1732  as  I  which  thesaid  deeds  for  that  purchase  may  be  thought 
appears  by  a  letter  of  his  to  the  Secretary  which  we  |  liable. 
have  seen,  and  being  proved  to  he  the  hand  writing  of  j      The  principal  objections  we  conceive  are 


Mr.  Thomas  Lehnman,  then  a  noted  Clerk  in  the  Sec- 
retary and  Land  offices,  (who  died  in  the  yeai-  1687) 
and  i'n  whose  hand  many  of  the  \yarrants.  Entries  and 
Papers  of  those  times  in  both  the  said  offices,  appear  to 
be  wrote^  and  the  said  copy  being  indorsed  by  the  said 
Capt.  Holme  himself  and  attended  with  other  corrobo- 
rating circumstances  and  proofs,  particularly  some  en- 
tries in  an  ancient  diary  of  William  Markham,  Esq. 
(some  time  Secretary  and  afterwards  Lieutenant  Go. 
vernorof  the  said  province  and  one  of  the  Provincial 
Council)   which  mention  the  said  Mr.   Markham   and 


1st.  That  blanks  are  left  for  the  course  and  distance 
of  the  Southerly  side  line  of  the  tract  granted,  and  for 
the  head  line,  which  being  so  left  blank  the  one  and 
half  days  walk  could  not  sufficiently  supply  and  cure 
that  defect  in  the  Deed. 

2nd.  If  it  could,  yet  that  the  one  and  half  days  journey 
required  and  directed  by  the  Deeds  to  be  gone  for  as- 
certaining those  lines,  was  not  fairly  performed  by  Yeate* 
and  Marshall  in  1737,  for  the  reasons  the  Indians  gave  as 
mentioned  in  Marshall's  Affidavit,  viz. 

That  instead  of  beginning  at  Wrighlstown  and  going 


Captain  Holme  treating  with  the  said  Delaware  Indians    back   into  the  woods   a  Northwesterly  course  as  they 

for  the  purchase  of  the  said  lands  in  the  Forks,  just  be-  i  did,  they  should  have  gone  along  by  the  courses  of  the 

fore  the  date  of  the  said  Deed  of  the  28th  of  August  I  Hver  Delaware  or  the  nearest  path  to  it. 

1686.  These  reasons  joined  to  the  proofs  hereto  annex-  |      That  they  walked  too  fast  and  should  not  have  kept 

ed,  (to  which  we  refer  your  Honour)  induces  us  to  look  !  walking   constantly,  but    have  frequently   stopped  to 

upon   the  said   ancient  copy  of  tlic  said   original   lost  j  smoak  a  pipe  &c. 

Deed,  to  be  as  authentick  in  law,  and  ;is  much  to  be        And  that  the  length  of  the   walk  was  unreasonable 

i-egarded  as  the  said  original  itself       Besides  we  find  |  and  extravagant. 

that  the  purchase  in  1686  was  allowed  to  be  fair  by  the  j      In  answiT  to  which  objections  we  beg  leave  to  ob- 

Delaware  Indians  tliemselves,  at  a  treaty  held  on  pur-  I  serve,  that  in  the  month  next  after  the  date  of  the  said 

pose  to  settle  the  dispute  between  them,  and  the  pro-  |  Confirmation  Deed  and  in  pursuance  of  the  agreement 

prietaries  about  these  lands  at  Philadelphia,  in  August,    therein  specified,   the  said  one  and  a  half  days  walk 

1737  when  they  signed  a  deed  of  confirmation  for  the    was  regularly  performed   in  the  presence  of  Mr.  East 


same,  and  the  proprietaries  out  <if  their  generosity  and 
in  compassion  to  the  Indians  poverty,  (and  not  as  any 
further  consideration  as  appears  in  Mr.  Allen's  part  of 
the  annexed  affidavit  No.  10.)  then  made  those  Indians 
a  handsome  present  of  goods.* 

The  said  copy  thus  appearing  to  us  to  be  genuine, 
fair,  anciently  wrote  and  by  the  proper  persons,  whose 
business  it  was  to  write  and  transmit  it  to  the  old  Pro- 
prietor; we  therefore  cannot  but  impute  the  saidTedy- 
uscung's  making  that  base  charge  of  Forgery  against 
the  proprietors,  (for  which  we  suppose  this  copy  being 
offered  instead  of  an  original  Deed  was  the  sole  fsundaf 

*  If  the  Indians,  who  as  we  observed  before  are  so 
very  ignorant  and  illiterate;  could  be  supposed  capable 
of  distinguishing  between  a  copy  and  an  original  writ- 
ing, we  think  that  if  Ihcy  had  thought  it  false  or  forged, 
they  would  have  spoke  of  it  when  this  copy  was  for 
want  of  an  original,  as  we  imagine,  shown  and  explained 
to  them  at  the  said  treaty  at  Philadelphia  in  August, 
1737,  and  not  have  declared  themselves  fully  satisfied 
therewith,  and  expressed  in  the  Minute  of  that  Treaty 
(whereof  a  copy  is  hereto  annexed  with  the  Affidavit 
No.  10. 


burn  the  then  Surveyor  General,  since  deceased  and 
Mr.  Timothy  Smith  the  then  High  Sheriff  of  Bucks 
County,  in  which  those  lands  lay,  who  were  appointed 
by  and  on  the  part  of  the  proprietaries  to  superintend 
and  see  the  same  fairly  performed  with  Mr.  Scull  and 
divers  other  persons  and  of  some  Delaware  Indians  ap- 
pointed by  their  Chiefs  for  that  purpose;  and  after  the 
same  had  been  fairly  performed  as  set  forth  in  the  here- 
to annexed  affidavits  of  Edward  Marshall  the  survivor 
of  the  walkers,  Mr.  Scull  the  present  Surveyor  general, 
the  said  Mr.  Smith  and  several  others  present  therea); 
(to  which  we  refer  your  Honour  for  the  particulars  a- 
bout  the  said  walk)  the  said  Mr.  Eastburn  laid  down 
the  Tract,  course,  beginning  and  end  of  the  said  walk 
in  a  fair  map,  which  he  drew  of  the  contiguous  lands. 
Sec.  in  order  t»  ascertain  and  complete  the  extent  and 
description  of  the  said  disputed  land  in  the  parts  for 
which  blanks  had  been  left,  until  the  said  one  and  half 
days  journey  should  be  performed;  and  the  said  map 
was  accordingly  lodged  in,  and  is  now  found  with  the 
proprietaries  Indian  Deeds  as  mentioned  in  the  hereto 
annexed  Affidavit,  No.  10. 

Note.   Though  the  said  Marshall,  Sciiil,   Snjith,  &o. 
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But  perhaps  it  may  be  objicttd  lliat  Mr.  Kastburn 
took  more  liberty  in  making  his  map  tiian  he  was  war- 
ranted to  do  by  the  said  Deeds  for  that  purchase  in 
tnaking  the  liead  line  to  run  at  right  angles  with  the 
line  or  course  of  the  walk:  to  obviate  and  answer  which 
objection,  and  also  ihose  against  the  place  of  beginning 
the  walk  and  course  of  it  &.c.  \vc  observe,  tliat  alter  the 
description  in  the  deed  has  cai  ried  the  boundary  line 
of  this  purchase  from  the  Spruce  tree  away  to  tlie  White 
Oak  marked  P.  and  so  Westward  to  the  Neshaminy 
Creek,  (being  so  far  the  line  of  the  contiguous  purchase 
in  1682)  it  goes  on  thus,  from  which  sajil  line,  the  said 
tract  hereby  granted  does  exieiid  itself  "back  into  the 
woods  as  far  as  a  man  can  go  in  one  day  and  a  half,  and 
bounded  on  the  Westerly  side  with  the  Creek  called 
Neshameny  or  the  most  Westerly  branch  thereof,  so 
far  as  the  said  branch  does  extend  and  from  thence  by  a 
line  (blank  in  the  deed  but  as  we  construe  it  to  run  par- 


differ  in  their  evidence  in  some  not  very  material  cir- 
■cumstances,  except  that  of  the  Indians  expressing  their 
dissatisfaction  to  the  walk  at  the  time  as  mentioned  by 
one  or  two  of  the  witnesses,  but  contradicted  by  much 
the  greater  part,  particularly  by  those  who  we  think 
most  worthy  of  credit,  yet  they  all  agree  that  the  walk 
was  fairly  performed  in  eighteen  hours  with  the  neces- 
sary intermissions  only  of  one  nights  rest  and  meal 
times;  and  being  greatly  surprised  that  tliese  affidavits 
of  so  many  of  the  principal  persons  present  at  the  walk, 
should  be  so  diametrically  opposite  and  contradictory 
to  the  report  of  the  four  principal  Commissioners,  who 
attended  your  Honour  at  the  said  Treaty  at  liaston, 
which  we  see  subjoined  to  the  Assembly^  printed  pub- 
lication of  that  Treaty,  in  which  lieport  those  Commis- 
sioners take  upon  them  to  assert  "that  the  transaction  of 
that  walk  was  at  that  treaty  universally  given  up  as  un- 
fair and  not  to  be  defended,  even  from  the  accounts  of 
some  of  our  own  people  who  were  present  at  the  walk 


allel  with  and)  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  said  one  and 
a  half  days  jimrney,  and  from  thence  by  a  line  (blank 
in  the  Deed)  to  the  aluresaid  DeUware  and  from  Ihence 
down  by  the  said  several  courses  thereof  to  the  first 
mentioned  Spruce  tree"  the  place  of  beginning.  And 
in  comparing  and  considering  the  several  pans  of  the 
said  description  and  that  ol  the  contiguous  purchase  in 
the  southwesterly  side  thereof  between  Neshameny  and 
Pcnnapeck  &c.  made  by  four  several  deeds  all  dated 
'23d  June  16b3,  of  which  deeds  we  have  also  annexed 
a  copy.  No.  11,  we  think  it  clearly  appears  that  the 
walk  might  consistently  with  the  deed  have  begun  at  the 
end  of  the  said  line  running  westward  from  the  said 
While  Oak  to  where  it  strikes  Neshameny,  which  would 
have  been  more  in  favour  of  the  proprietaries  than  be- 
ginning it  at  Wrights  Town,  as  it  would  have  made  the 
walk  considerably  shorter;  and  that  the  Southwesterly 
side  line  from  the  utmost  extent  of  the  most  westerly 
branch  of  Neshameny,  was  to  be  parallel  with  the  course 
of  the  walk,  which  according  to  the  words  of  the  deed 
was  to  be  back  into  the  woods  as  far  as  a  man  can  go 
in  one  day  and  a  half.  In  order  to  understand  and  set- 
tle what  course  the  Indians  and  proprietaries  meant  by 
those  words  (back  into  the  woods)  we  had  recourse  to 
the  other  purchase  deeds  wliere  we  find  those  words 
frequently  used  to  signify  or  denote  the  line  that  was 
to  run  back  into  the  cciintiy  from  or  at  right  angles 
with  the  general  course  of  that  part  of  the  river  Dela- 
ware  from  Newcastle  to  the  bend  of  the  river  above 
Pensbury,  where  the  Delaware  Indians  then  lived  and 
where  the  new  settlements  and  cleared  lands  were  then 
encrcasing  and  spreading  each  way  from  the  city.which 
general  course  of  the  Delaware  being  from  about  north 
east  to  south  west,  a  line  at  right  angles  from  it  back 
into  the  woods  must  can'eqiiently  be  ncnhweslerly  as 
it  is  expressly  called  in  the  deed  for  the  purchase  ol  the 
land  between  Dublin  and  Pennapecha  creeks  dated 
jOtli  July  1685,  a  copy  w  hercef  is  hereto  annexed  and 
marked  No.  12,  from  whence  it  necessarily  follows  that 


ing.     And  that  even  the  Secretary,  though  he  said  he 

believed  that  satisfaction  was  afterwards  made  the  In-  the  course  of  the  said  walk  and  of  the  southwesterly 
dians,  and  that  this  was  the  only  instance  in  which  any  side  line  of  this  disputed  purchase,  from  the  utmost  ex- 
foundation  of  complaint  had  been  given  tliem,  yet  he  tent  of  the  most  westerl)-  Branch  of  Neshamny,  which 
allowed  this  to  be  unworthy  of  any  government."  We,  was  to  be  settled  and  determined  by  the  course  of  the 
after  finishing  the  examinations  of  all  the  persons  pre-  w.alk,  must  be  northwesterly, as  Mr.    Easrburn  has  laid 


sent  at  the  said  walk  who  we  could  learn  were  now  to 
be  had,  desired  the  Secretary  to  inform  us  whether 
those  or  any  other  persons  who  were  present  at  the 
walk  were  examined  upon  oath  at  the  said  treaty  at 
Easton,  or  on  what  else  it  was  that  those  Commission- 
ers founded  these  positive  assertions  of  theirs,  that  the 
said  walk  was  then  universally  given  up  as  unfair  and  not 
to  be  defended,  when  the  direct  contrary  so  clearly  ap- 
peared to  us  by  the  affidavits  of  all  the  persons  present 
at  it,  and  whose  testimony  only  was  worth  regarding. 
To  which  the  Secretary  answered,  lint  none  of  those 
or  any  other  persons  were  to  his  knowledge  examined 
on  oath  or  otherwise  about  the  said  walk  at  the  said 
Treaty,  but  that  some  persons  who  dined  therewith 
the  Governor  taking  upon  them  to  speak  of  the  unfair- 
ness of  the  walk  with  great  positlvcnoss  and  as  a  thing 
certain  and  allowed  by  all  or  most  of  those  that  were 
present  at  it,  and  particularizing  many  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances of  the  frauilulent  and  unjust  performance 
of  it,  and  throwing  out  some  insinuations  and  reflections 
against  the  proprietaries,  as  if  they  were  privy  to  it,  he 
believes  he  might  say  if  those  things  were  true,  such  a 
procedure  was  unworthy  of  any  government,  but  avers 
that  he  not  being  concerned  in  the  proprietaries  aO'airs 
till  after  that  transaction,  was  an  .absolute  stranger  to 
it,  and  that  any  thing  he  might  say  about  the  proprieta- 
ries making  the  Indians  satisfaction  for  it,  was  not  from 
any  knowledge  he  had  of  the  lact,(forthat  he  knew  noth- 
ing at  all  about  it)  but  merely  from  his  opinion  of  their 
strict  regard  forjuslire;  and  in  short  that  though  these 
gentlemen  had  in  their  said  report  pronounced  so  posi- 
tively about  that  affair,  he  believed  it  could  onty  be 
founded  upon  the  said  table  talk  and  loose  hearsay,  and 
that  in  fact  they  knew  no  more  about  it  than  he  did. 


t  down  in  his  map,  and  exactly  con esponds  with  the 
line  of  the  next  contigui'us  purchase  on  that  side  be- 
tween Neshameny  and  Pcnnypack. 

And  then  as  the  deed  requires  that  the  head  or  cross 
line  shall  go  directly  from  the  end  of  the  said  south- 
westerly side  line  and  of  the  walk  to  the  river  Delaware 
in  one  line  or  course,  as  we  understand  it,  we  cannot 
but  think  as  Mr.  F.astburn  said,  that  it  is  most  rationable 
and  equitable  that  the  said  head  or  cioss  line  should 
run  at  right  angles  from  the  course  of  the  walk  and  end 
of  the  southwesterly  side  line,  that  being  the  medium, 
and  without  favouring  one  shle  or  the  other,  and  espe- 
cially wdicn  it  is  considered  that  the  Kiltatinny  Moun- 
tains, are  made  the  boundary  of  the  proprietaries  new 
purchase  in  1749,  in  which  Nutimus  and  another  Dela- 
ware Chief,  also  joined  with  the  Six  Nations,  of  the 
lands  to  the  nortwestward  of  those  mountains,  which 
run  near  at  right  angles  w  ith  the  course  of  the  walk, 
and  therefore  we  conclude  must  be  the  most  proper 
boundary  'jf  the  said  purchase  in  1686,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  said  new  purchased  tracts  on  the  other  side  of 
those  mountains. 

See  copy  of  deed  for  purchase  in  1749,  No.  21. 
As  to  the  Indians  insisting  that  the  walkers  should 
have  begun  at  and  gone  up  along  Delaware  side,  we 
.shall  only  add  to  what  we  have  observed  on  that  head  be- 
fore, that  the  deed  expressly  says  the  finishing  or  clo- 
sing line  of  the  description  is  down  by  the  ssrenj 
courses  of  Delaware  to  the  place  of  beginning  at  the 
Spruce  Tree.  This  may  serve  to  show  the  ignorance 
of  the  Indians  and  the  wickedness  of  those  who  put 
them  on  making  so  unjust  and  groundless  a  charge. 
And  it    appears  tu  us  equally  absurd  and  ridiculous 
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in  the  Indians  to  say,  thut  instead  of  its  being  a  journey  sion  for  Marshall's  carrying  or  using  a  compass  for  that 

as  far  as  a  man  can  go  in  one  day  and  a  half  as  the  deed  in  order  to  prevent  the   walkers   losing  themselves  and 

expresses,  it  should  only  be  an  idle    trifling    walk  such  wandering  out  of  the  way  when  they  quilted   the  great 

as  a  person  would  take  who  had  little  else  in   view  but  road  and  old  paths,  the  proprietaries  agents   had  some- 

to  spend  the  time  in  pleasure,   killing  game,  and  every  time  before  going  the  walk  tried  the  course  and   previ- 


now  and  then  sitting  down  to  smoak  his  pipe.      And  as 
it  was  not  to  be  such  a  walk,  but  a  real  day  and   a  half's 
journey,  on  an  affair  of  so  much  impiu'tance,  as  the  set- 
tling the  boundaries  of  so  large  a  purchase, and  consider- 
ing that  according  to  the  natural  construction    of  those 
words,  *'a  journey  as  far  as  a  man  can  g(j  in  a  day  and  a 
half,"  the  walkers  were  not   strictly  to  be   confined  to 
walking  tho'  by  the  affidavits  of  the  said  persons  present, 
itapears  they  did.     We  think  the  length  of  the  walk, 
especially  stopping  at  the  Kittatinny  mountains,  where 
according  to  Mr.  Thomas  Penn's  direction  as  mention- 
ed in  Mr.  Smith's  deposition,  and  whereby  the  said  pur- 
chase in  1749  that  head  line   was  fixed  as  aforesaid,  it 
being  only,  as  we  are  well  informed,   about  forty  seven 
miles  from  Wright's  Town  to  those  mountains,  was  not 
at  all  extravagant  or  unreasonable  and  ought  not  to  have 
been  objected  to,  as  we  find  most  of  the   deeds  for  the 
prior  purchase,  fix  tlie  n(.rthwestern  boundary   at  two 
full  days  journey  with  a  horse  from  the  river  Delaware. 
For  answer  to  the  third  head  of  the  complaint,  and 
supposing  it  to  allude  as  we  apprehend  it  does,   to    the 
proprietaries  purchases  from  the  Six  Nation  Indians,  we 
find  by  several  minutes  of  council  (particularly  the  en- 
tries in  the  Council  Journals,  Book  D,  Folio  121,  he,  a 
copy  whereof  is  hereto  annexed    marked  No.    13,)  and 
other  pi  oofs,  that  the  Delaware  Indians  had  before  the 
settlement  of  Pennsylvania  been  conquered  by  the  Five 
(now  Six  Nation  Indians)  and  that  they  were  and  con- 
tinued ever  since  their  tributaries  and   dependants,  and 
were  looked  upon  to  have  no    right  to   sell   any  lands 
within  this  province  by  the  said  confederate  Indians  of 


ously  marked  the  trees  to  direct  the  walkers,  where 
they  were  obliged  by  the  course  of  the  walk  to  leave 
the  great  road  and  old  paths,  which  indeed  as  it  appears 
by  almost  all  the  Evidence, was  very  little  till  they  came 
near  the  Kittatinny  mountains  where  they  should  have 
stopped  as  we  have  before  observed. 

In  the  year  1740  and  1741  we  find  that  the  said  Nu- 
timus  and  some  otliers  of  the  Delaware  Indians,  (not- 
witf.standing  their  said  deed  of  confirmation  in  August 
1737  for  the  said  purchase  of  the  said  land  in  and  near 
the  forks)  made  a  complaint  about  the  white  peoples 
settling  these  disputed  lands,  but  did  not  make  any  ob- 
jection to,  or  so  much  as  mention  the  said  walk,  pre- 
tending or  affecting  to  be  quite  ignorant  both  of  the 
said  deed  in  1686  and  of  their  own  said  deed  in  1737 
and  only  said  they  had  never  sold  the  proprietary  that 
land.*  In  consequence  of  which  complaint  and  of  their 
appealing  to  or  desiring  to  have  their  Uncles  the  Six 
Nation  Indians,  present  when  the  pretended  causes  for 
that  complaint  were  examined  into,  We  find  that  at 
a  treaty  held  in  Philadelphia  in  July  1742  with  the  Six 
Nation  Indians  at  which  there  was  a  numerous  appear- 
ance of  them  with  their  Chiefs  and  the  Delawares  a» 
well  from  Shamokin  with  their  Chiefs,  as  those  from  the 
Forks  of  Delaware  with  their  Chiefs  also  attending,  the 
said  complaint  was  fully  inquired  into  in  the  presence 
of  the  Six  Nation  Indian.s;  after  hearing  every  thing  that 
the  complainers  could  say  in  support  of  it  and  what  the 
agent  of  the  proprietaries  had  to  say  in  their  vindication 
and  perusing  and  carefully  considering  the  proprieta- 
ries purchase  deeds  relating  to  that  disputed  land  and 


the  Six  Nations,  who    therefore   repeatedly   furLad  and  }  after  the  Indian  Chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  h.ad  by  them 


cautioned  the  old  proprietary  and  his  sons  against  pur 
chasing  any  lands  from  the  Delaware  Indians,  and  there- 
fore tne  old  and  present  proprietaries  not  only  took 
Deeds  for  all  their  lands  bought  of  the  Indians  from 
the  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  Schuylkill  and  all  other 
Indians  who  claimed  tlie    right  of  possession,  as   well 


selves  considered  and  with  the  assistance  of  their  Inter- 
preter Mr.  Weiser  perused,  and  fully  examined  the 
Delawares  and  their  own  letters  on  the  subject,  with 
the  draught  of  the  land  and  the  proprietaries  deeds  and 
writings  relating  thereto  which  were  all  laid  before 
them,  they  moved  with  the  proper  spirit  of  resentment 


particular  chiefs  and  possessors  of  large  tracts  and  dis- I  and  concern  which  such  base  conduct  of  their  cousins, 
tricts,as  the  Sachems  and  heads  of  the  several  commu-  the  Delawares,  had  raised  in  them,  declared  to  the  Go- 
nities  of  those  Indians;  and  paid  for  many  of  the  pur-  vernor  and  Council,  that  they  saw  with  their  own  eyes 
chases  two  or  three  times  over  on  taking  the  Deeds  of  j  and  were  fully  convinced  "that  iheir  said  cousins  had 
confirmation  thereof  but  they  also  took  deeds  for   many  j  been  a  very  unruly  people,  and  were  altop-ether  in  the 


of  their  lands  from  the  Six  Nation  Indians,  that  they 
might  the  better  guard  against  any  cavil  with  any  of 
the  Indians  about  those  lands. 

We  don't  find  that  any  of  the  proprietaiies  Indian 
purchases  were  ever  run  out  by  a  compass  nor  can  we 
aprehend  that  it  could  be  of  any  use  in  laying  them  out, 
as  they  seem  all  to  be  described  in  the  deeds  by  natural 


wrong."  And  tlien  their  famous  speaker  Canaassatego 
applying  himself  to  the  Delawares  with  a  belt  of  Wam- 
pum in  his  hand,  reprimanded  them  in  a  most  warm 
and  pathetic  speech  which  is  so  strong,  expressive  and 
pertinent  to  the  subject  of  this  enquiry,  that  we  could 
not  omit  inserting  the  following  extract  from  it,  viz: 
"Let  this  belt  of  Wampum  serve  to  chastise  you,  you 


bounds,  and  therefore  we  are  very  much  at  a  loss  to  un-  I  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  hair  of  the  head  and  shaked 
derstand  what  Teedyuscung  means  by  that  part  of  his  I  severely  till  you  recover  your  senses  again,  and  be- 
charge  against  the   proprietaries,    (in  our  fourth  head)     come  sobfr.     You  dont  know  what  ground    you   stand 


wherein  he  complains  that  when  he  (meaning  we  sup- 
pose the  ancestors  of  the  present  Delaware  Indians) 
had  agreed  to  sell  the  land  to  the  old  proprietary  by 
the  course  of  the  river,  the  young  pro|)rietaries  came 
and  got  it  run  out  by  a  streight  line,  by  the  compass 
and  by  that  means  took  in  double  the  quantity  intend- 
ed to  be  sold.  Unless  he  alludes  to  the  circumstance 
of  a  compass  being  used  in  the  going  the  said  one  and 
a  half  liay's  walk,  as  mentioned  in  one  or  two  of  deposi- 
tions of  the  witnesses  whom  we  examined  about  the 
walk,  particularly  Marshall,  who  says  he  carried  a 
compass  at  the  time  of  his  going  the  walk,  lint  be- 
sides his  being  contradicted  inthat  circumstance  by  al- 
most all  the  witnesses,  we  think  it  very  improbable  that 
he  should,  as  it  must  so  much  retard  his  walking  if  he 
stopped  frequently  to  make  any  use  of  it,  that  he  could 
not  possibly  walk  so  far  in  the  eighteen  hours  as  he  says 
in  his  deposition  he  did;  and  farther  we  find  bv  Mr. 
Smith's  deposition  that  there  could  be  little  or  no  occa- 


upon,  nor  what  you  are  doing.  Our  brother  Onas 
(meaning  the  proprietor)  cause  is  very  just  and 
plain.  On  the  other  hand  your  cause  is  bad,  your 
heart  far  from  being  upright,  and  you  are  maliciously 
bent  to  break  the  chain  of  friendship  with  our  brother 
Onas  and  his  people.  We  have  seen  with  our  eyes  a 
deed  signed  by  nine  of  your  ancestors,  above  fifteen 
years  ago,  for  this  very  land;  and  a  release  signed  not 
many  years  since  by  some  of  yourselves  and  Chiefs  now 
living  to  the  number  of  fifteen  or  upwards.  But  how 
came  you  to  sell  land  at  all?  We  conquered  you,  we 
made  women  of  you,  you  know  you  are  women  and  can 
no  more  sell  land  than  the  women  nor  is  it  fit  you  should 
have  the  power  of  selling  lands  since  you  would  abuse 
it.     This  land  that  you  claiut  is  gone  through  your  guts. 


•See  copies  of  the  minutes  of  Council  with  their  let- 
ter of  21st  November  1740,  and  Governor  Thomas'  an» 
swer  ol  27th  March  1741,  No.  14. 
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You  have  been  furnished  with  cloaths,  meat  and  drink, 
by  the  goods  paid  you  for  it  and  now  you  want  it  again 
like  children  as  you  are.' 

And  after  upbrading  them  with  selling  the  land  with- 
out their  privity  or  giving  them  any  part  of  the  pur- 
chase money,  a*nd  with  their  having  in  their  excuse 
told  them  a  blind  story,  that  they   had  sent   a    messen- 


ted  chief  of  the  Six  Na'ions,  and  some  other  Indians, 
just  after  the  unhappy  defeat  of  General  Braddock,  we 
also  find  that  these  Delawares  were  then  so  far  from 
having  any  thought  or  just  cause  to  fall  out  with  us,  tliat 
after  expressing  some  resentment  for  their  not  heinp 
asked  to  join  the  Kngliih  in  that  expedition,  they  by 
Scarroyady  promised  in  the  strongest  terms,   that  if  we 


ger  to  acquaint  the  Six  Nations  with  tliat  sale,  but  that    would  give  them  the  hatchet,  they  would  most  heartily 


he  never  arrived,  and  charging  them  with  being  dish 
est  and  greedy  to  hear  and  receive  shmderous  reports  of 
their  brethren  the  English,  he  charges  them  to  remove 
instantly  ofl'the  land  to  the  other  side  of  the  Delaware 
where  they  came  from.  But  on  reflection  that  tiicy 
might  have  sold  that  land  too  he  assigns  them  two  pla- 
ces to  go  either  to  "Wyomink  or  SUamokin,  that  their 
future  beliaviour  might  be  the  easier  and  better  under- 
stood by  their  uncles  the  Six  Nations,  and  then  orders 
them  to  depart  the  council. 

Accordingly  we  find  the  Delawares  (acquiescing  and 
satisfied  with  their  uncles  judgment  &  determination  of 
their  differences  with  the  proprietaries  about  the  said 
land)  did  in  obedience  thereto  settle  on  the  river  Susque- 
hanna at  Wyomink,  Shamokin  and  other  places  there- 
abouts, taking  with  them  several  Jersey  and  Minisink, 
Indians  and  continued  ever  since  (till  their  late  ravages 
upon  our  borders)  to  live  in  harmony  with  the  Six  Na- 
tions and  a  kind  and  friendly  intercourse  and  good 
agreement  with  the  people  of  this  province,  carrying  on 
a  considerable  trade  with  them  and  tliereby  supplying 
theselves  with  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of 
life, without  ever  complaining  or  expressing  any  dissatis- 
faction about  the  said  land.  And  we  find  by  the  coun- 
cil minutes  that  in  the  year  1754  when  some  ofthe  peo 
pie  of  tionneclicut  setting  up  a  claim  to  the  Wyomink 
lands,  sent  some  persons  to  the  Susquehanna  to  view 
the  country,  who  were  imprudent  enough  to  make 
draughts  of  the  lands  and  rivers  in  the  presence  ofthe 
Indians  and  to  make  some  attempts  to  corrupt  our  back 
inhabitants  and  engage  them  to  purchase  from  them  and 
to  join  with  them  in  selling  the  Wyomink  lands.  Go- 
vernor Hamilton  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  these 
pretensions  and  designs  ofthe  New  England  people  and 
being  apprehensive  ofthe  bad  consequences  that  might 
attend  these  New  claims  and  the  imprudent  conduct  of 
these  people,  sent  Mr.  Weiser  and  his  son  to  Shamokin 
and  Wyomink  to  those  Indians  with  friendly  messages  to 
be  delivered  iit  their  towns  on  Susquehannn,  to  enquire 
after  their  health  and  to  acquaint  them  that  something 
had  been  insinuated  to  him  as  if  they  had  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  some  of  our  Inhabitants  and  if  they  had 
to  impart  their  grievances  to  him,  assuring  them  justice 
should  be  done  to  their  Satisfaction.  See  copy  minutes 
of  Council,  No.  16. 

This  message  was  taken  very  kindly  by  these  Indians 
and  they  in  Consequence  thereof  in  April  1755  came 
to  Philadelphia  to  make  their  acknowledgments  for 
that  favour  iis  they  esteemed  it  and  tho'  so  fair  an  op- 
portunity was  given  them  to  have  signified  to  the  Go- 
vernor their  dissatisfaction  about  the  said  land  purchased 
by  the  proprietaries  in  16S6  or  any  other  case  of  uneasi- 
ness, if  any  they  had  entertained  or  conceived  against 
the  proprietaries  or  people  of  this  Government;  yet 
they  made  not  the  least  mention  of  any,  but  on  the  con- 
trary did  by  their  speaker  the  said  Teedyuscung,  then 
give  tills  Government  the  most  solemn  and  full  assur- 
ances of  their  warmest  affections  and  most  earnest  de- 
sire of  renewing,  establishing  and  confirming  to  the 
endof  time  that  covenant  of  friendship,   which   the  old 


join  us  and  their   uncles  the   Six  Nations   against  the 
French.      See  copy  minutes  of  Council,  No.  18. 

Besides  what  appears  on  the  subject  in  said  Treaty 
in  August  1755,  we  further  obsei'vc,  that  at  a  subse- 
quent treaty  or  conference  at  Philadelphia  the  8th  of 
the  following  November  with  Scarroyady,  Andrew, 
Montour  and  Tagrea,  Scarroyady  acquainted  the  Gover- 
nor and  Speaker  of  the  house  of  Assembly,  (convened 
by  the  Governor  at  the  instance  of  Scarroyady  to  be 
present  on  that  occasion)  that  he  was  sent  on  purpose 
by  all  the  nations  of  Indians  on  Susquehanna,  (then  our 
hearty  friends  and  allies,  and  at  the  head  of  whom  were 
these  Delaware)  to  renew  their  application  and  earnest 
request  to  us  to  give  them  the  hatchet  and  to  aid,  pro- 
tect and  join  with  them  against  the  French;  and  that  he 
came  to  obtain  our  explicit  answer  whether  we  could 
fight  or  not  and  after  he  had  used  many  other  argu- 
ments he  addressed  himself  to  the  Governor  and  assem- 
bly in  these  words.  "Brethren,  I  must  deal  plain  with 
you  and  tell  you,  if  you  will  not  fight  with  us  we  will 
go  somewhere  else.  We  never  can  nor  never  will  put 
up  the  affront,  if  we  cannot  be  safe  where  we  are,  we 
will  go  somewhere  else  for  protection  and  take  care  of 
ourselves."  And  tho'  the  Governor  at  the  close  of  that 
conference,  after  he  had  dismissed  the  Indians,  did  in 
the  most  pressing  manner  intreat  the  speaker  and  as- 
sembly to  return  to  their  house,  to  consider  well  what 
the  Indians  said  on  that  important  occasion,  and  to 
strengthen  his  hands  and  enable  him  to  make  them  a 
proper  answer  to  what  they  had  then  proposed  and  ex- 
pected of  US;  and  letting  the  house  know  that  without 
their  aid  he  could  not  do  it.  Yet  we  find  that  nothing 
could  prevail  with  the  assembly  to  agree  to  our  giving 
the  hatchet  to  the  Indians  and  joining  with  them  against 
the  French.  The  consequence  whereof  w,',s,  that  the 
Government  was  obliged  to  let  the  Indians  go  away  dis- 
satisfied, and  soon  after  the  Delawares  joined  the  ene- 
my and  began  to  fall  upon  and  destroy  our  Frontier  In- 
habitants.    See  copy  minutes  of  Council  No.  19. 

And  thus  this  grand  crisis  was  neglected  and  that  cri- 
tical and  most  favourable  opportunity  of  keeping  these 
Indians  in  our  interest  (when  they  with  such  earnest  and 
repeated  solicitations  and  importunities,  courted  and 
pressed  us  to  it)  and  of  preventing  a  great  part  ofthe 
fatal  mischiefs  that  have  since  befallen  this  unhappy 
country  was  lost. 

As  to  the  fifth  head  of  the  said  Indians  complaint, 
that  they  have  been  ill  treated  by  the  out  settlers  in 
being  refused  the  liberty  ofcuttingfire  wood,  and  inter- 
rupted in  their  hunting.  We  being  strangers  to  the 
facts  can  only  say,  that  nothing  of  this  kind  appears  to 
us  to  have  been  done  with  the  privily  of  the  proprieta- 
ries or  this  Government  and  in  general  believe  that  they 
have  been  extremely  well  treated  by  the  people  ofthe 
province.  Ihere  may  perhaps  have  been  some  few 
rash  and  indiscreet  persons  in  the  back  parts,  who  may 
have  had  difl'erences  with  some  ofthe  Indians,  and  if 
that  has  been  really  {he  case  they  should  have  complain- 
ed of  it  to  the  government,  where  they  knew  from 
manifold    experience,  they  might   be  sure   of   always 


proprietor  William   Penn  had  so  happily  settled  with    meeting  with  redress  and  full  satisfaction   for  any  iniu 
their  ancestors.and  those  of  their  uncles  the  Six  Nations,    riesthey  might  have   sustained,  whether  of  a  public  or 

private  nature,  and  not  have  resented  it  and  taken  their 
own  revenge  in  so  unjust  and  cruel  a  manner  against 
the  whole  province. 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  very  evident  to  us  and  so  we 
presume  it  must  appear  to  all  unprejudiced  persons, 
that  there  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  foundation  for  any 
part  of  the  complaint  made  by  Teedyuscung  on  behalf 


See  copy  minutes  of  Council  No.  17. 

And  in  the  treaty  held  at  Philadelphia  in  August  1755 
with  tlie  Owendats  accompanied  by  Scarrooyady  a  no- 


•See  this  speech  and  transaction  in  the  printed  treatys 
in  July  1742,  No.  15,  and  in  Colden's  History  ofthe 
Five  Nations,  page  77,  &c. 
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of  the    Indians  against  the  pi'opiietaiies.     We   must, 
therefore,  attribute  his  exliibiting  that  false  and  ground- 
less charge  against  Ihem  to  some  undue  influence  or  to 
the  difficulty  he  was  under  to  invent  any   other   plausi- 
ble excuse  for  the    cruel   murders   and   hori'id  devasta- 
tions committed  by  them  on  ou}'  back  inhabitants,    and 
for  their  base,  ungrateful   breach  of  faith  and  the  many 
treaties  made,  ami  so  solemnly  and  frequently  renewed 
with  us,  even  so  lately  as  the  spring  beferc  they  com- 
mitted those  shocking  murders   and  cruelties   on   our 
borders.     And  we  cannot  but  think  that   instead  of  this 
false  cause  which  Teedyuscung  hus  thought   fit    to   as- 
sign for  their  taking  part  with   the    enemy  against   us, 
he  might  with  greater  truth  have  mentioned  that  of  our 
refusing  or  neglecting,  (tho'  so  frequently  and  earnest- 
ly requested)  to  afford  them  protection  and  give   them 
the  hatchet,  and  to  join  and  go  out   with    them    against 
the  French,  as  we  have  belbre  observed.     But  the  peo- 
ple who  have  since  that  time  appeared  so  indefatlgably 
industrious  to  engross  all  the  management  of  the    Indi- 
ans to  themselves,  in  which  your  Honour  must  be   sen- 
sible as  well  as  we,  they  have  but  too  well  succeeded, 
were  chiefly  the  same  who  made  up  a  great  majority  of 
the  assembly,  at  the  time  when  the  house   from  their 
avowed  religious  principles  or  from  what  other   motive 
they  best  knew,  refused  or  declared  to  concur  with  the 
Governor   in    giving   the  hatchet    to  and   going  with 
those  Indians  against  the    Enemy.     And  as  they  csnnot 
but  be  conscious  that   they  justly  deserve,  and   must 
have  incurred  great  blame   on  that  account,    if  the  In- 
dians should   have  given  that   for  the  reason   of  their 
joining   with  the   French  against   ns.      We  are  better 
able  to  account  for  these  people  being  so    numerous  at 
all  the  late   Indian  treaties,  and   upon  all  occasions  so 
very  forsvard  and  anxious  to   ingratiate  themselves  witli 
the  Indians;  and  for  Teedyuscung's   choosing  to  offer 
these    imaginary    reasons    for   their    quarrel   with    us, 
rather  than  the  true  one.      We  are  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  Servants, 

LYNFORD  LARDNEK,  &.C. 


I  AuSlTEUSiKT    OF    THE    LiSDING    OF 

WILLIAM  I'ENN. 

[Cuntinued  from  page  332] 
Mr.  T.  I  Wbahtun  said,  (hat  the  duty  had  been  as- 
signed to  him  of  communicating  to  the  meeting  the 
toats  of  two  ex-Governors  of  this  state,  and  of  the  pre- 
sent Governtir,  and  of  reading  the  letters  in  which  they 
were  conveyed;  and  before  proceeding  to  the  discharge 
shoidd,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  say  a 


know.   There  are  opinions,  however,  sir,  and  doctrines 
current  in  certain  quarters  of  the  world,  which  give  to 
republican  governments  a  period  of  duration  infinitely 
small  in  comparison  with  those  which  are  founded  on  a 
monarchical  basis.     According  to  the  theory  of  these 
cour  tly  philosopliers  and  reviewers,  republics  are  borti 
with  certain  incurable  and  mortal  disorders;  they  carry 
with  them  the  seeds  of  destruclioiij   and    while  to  the 
eye  they  may  appear  all  vigour  and  prosperity,   full  of 
promise  and  buoyant  with  hope,  they  contain,  neverthe- 
less, within  them  the  principles   of  revolution,   which 
never  fail  to  bring  them  to  an  early  grave.     Now,  sir, 
were  this  the  lesson  of  history,  were   it  true  in  point  of 
fact  and  experience,    that  free   institutions  are  inconi' 
patible  with   the  longevity  of  a  government,  I  do  not 
know  that  we   ought  to  yield  the  ground  to  the  advo- 
cates of  monarchy.     I,  for  one,  am  not  prepared  to  say, 
that  the  value  of  a  government  is  to  be  estimated  by  the 
strength  and  consistency  of  its  texture,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all   those  liner  considerations  which   are  connected 
with  its  influence  upon  the   character  and  fortunes  of 
the  individuals  who  live  under  it.     But,  sir,  fortunately 
for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  destinies  of  mankind, 
the   history  of  this  country,  and,  I  may  say,  especially 
the  history  of  this  commonwealth,  abounds  with  evi- 
dence of  the  unsoundness  of  the  doctrines  I  have  ad- 
verted to.  I  quote  the  history  of  this  commonwealth  on 
the  verge  of  a  century  and  a  half  from  her   foundation, 
because,  from  the  commencement  of  her  existence  to 
the  present  day,  under  the  colonial  and  under  the  fede- 
rative system,  Pennsylvania  has  been  essentially  and  at 
all  times  a  republic. 

Sir,  the  great  man  whose  advent  we  are  this  day  com- 
memorating was,  in  principle  a  decided  republican.  I 
do  not  know  that  we  have  ever  had  a  more  democrati- 
cal  governor  than  William  Penn.  It  is  well  known  that 
he  derived  his  ideas  of  government  miunly  from  the 
writings  of  tbe  famous  English  republican,  Harrington. 
At  the  outset  of  bis  colony,  he  declared  that  his  object 
was  **  to  render  men  as  free  and  happy  as  the  nature  of 
their  existence  could  possibly  beat."  1  might  quote 
many  other  passages,  both  of  his  public  and  private 
works,  to  prove  the  soundness  of  his  political  faith,  and 
his  undoubting  reliance  upon  the  capacity  of  men  fop 
self-government.  Sir,  it  was  in  this  faith  and  hope  that 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  this  state.  It  may  surprise 
some  present  to  hear,  that  the  original  government  of 
Pennsylvania  was  a  pure  democracy,  resembling  in  its 
features  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  republics,  where 
the  legislative  power  was  exercised  by  the  people  at 


of  this  duty,  h 

few  words  not  altogether  irrelevant  to  the  subject,  or  j  large.     It  is  true,  sir,  that  as  the  numbers  of  the  peo- 
occasion  of  the  meeting.  pie   increased,  and   they  extended  themselves  over  a 

bir,  (said  Mr.  Wharton,)  on  this  day  our  happy  and  '  wider  surfice,  so  that  it  became  inconvenient  to  assem- 
prosperous  commonwealth,  as  she  has  been  well  called  |  ble  together,  this  form  was  exchanged  for  that  of  a  re- 
in the  first   toast  from    the   chair,   commences  the  07;e     prcseiitative  government;  but  the  essence  of  republican- 


hundred  and  forty  ninth  yttav  of  her  political  life 
two  years  from  this  day  she  will  have  numbered  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  of  a  most  honourable,  salutary,  and 
■well-spent  existence;  a  career  unexampled  on  any  oth- 
er continent  if  we  look  to  the  great  ends  and  purposes 
of  E'overnment — the  freedom,  virtue,  and  prosperity  of 
its  people.  In  measuring  the  years  of  a  nation;  we  have 
no  common  standard  of  longevity  to  resort  to — as  in  the 
case  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it.  Neither  patri- 
arch nor  philosopher  lias  undertaken  to  fix  the  limit  of 
threescore  ycurs  and  ten,  nor  any  outlier  given  time,  as 
the  average  boundary  of  the  existence  of  a  government; 
nor  assigned  to  all  beyond  that  l;mit  a  period  of  "labou 


ism,  the  practical  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty 
of  tbe  people,  by  their  controul  of  all  legislative  pro- 
ceedings, continued,  and  continues,  to  identify  the  cha- 
racter of  the  government.  So  that  I  miy  repeat  with 
confidence,  that  in  everystag'e  of  her  iiistory,  with  every 
condition  of  her  population  and  refinement^  Pennsylva- 
nia has  been  essentially  and  thoroughly  "h  republic. 
And  now  sir,  what  manner  of  history  have  v/e  to  look 
back  upon,  and  how  does  it  bear  a  comparison  with  the 
order  and  stability  of  monarchies'  These  are  questions 
that  are  well  adapted  to  the  anniversary  of  a  nation's 
birth  day,  and  we  may  answer  them  with  a  degree  of 
atisfaction  and  pride  commensurate  with  their  import- 


and  sorrow."  In  what  stage  of  her  existence,  therefore,  i  ance.     Are  the  prophecies  of  the  monarchical  scho»l 


our  commonwealth  may  be  considered,  whether  in  her 
full  vigour  and  maturity,  or,  as  I  devoutly  hope,  only 
in  the  youth  and  springtide  of  her  course,  and  with  a 
long  and  glorious  career  before  her,  in  which  she  is 
destined  to  shine  with  a  broader  and  yet  broader  light, 
"an  example  to  the  nations,"  as  her  founder  prophecied 
of  her,  in  freedom  and  intelligence,  as  she  has  already 


fulfilled'  A  turbulent,  sanguinary,  unstable,  ruthless 
democracy,  extinguishing  arts,  and  letters,  and  refine- 
racnt,  and  morals,  and  happiness  in  the  violence  of  fac- 
tion and  the  fury  of  civil  war.  Is  this  our  history,  sir? 
Let  the  opponents  of  republics  study  it  with  attention, 
and  see  if  they  can  find  in  it  any  mat.,  rials  for  their  theo- 
ies  or  their  prophecies.     Sir,  we  may  appeal  to  onp 


been  in  philanthropy  and  virtue,  it  is  not  given  to  us  to  i  past  history  with  confidence,  and  challenge  the  world 
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to  point  out  to  un  a  countiy  or  community,  be  its  form 
of  government  what  it  niuy,  in  wiiicli  a  cenliiiy  and  a 
half  has  p.isscd  with  so  much  pubhc  and  domestic  hap- 
piness so  smoi>lh  and  tninquil  a  current,  sucli  various 
And  successful  schemes  oC  impro\-ement.  Our  history, 
sir,  has  exhibited  a  picture  of  puhhc  order,  private  mo- 
rals, increase  of  population  and  wealth,  general  inlelli- 
gence  and  cultivation,  which  we  may  confidently  call 
upon  the  athocales  of  monarchical  government  to  pa- 
rallel in  their  boasted  system;  and,  if  we  havr.  had,  and 
<:onlinue  to  have,  parties  and  faciions,  they  have  never 
impeded  for  a  moment  the  onward  course  of  our  pros- 
perity; they  may  have  ruffled  the  surface  of  the  waters, 
but  the  ^reat  tiiie  underneath  has  flowed  unchecked, 
■and  is -still  flowing  onward  to  its  height. 

Xn  what  I  have  said,  sir,  1  have  not  meant  to  glorify  this 
commonwealth  at  the  cxpence  of  others,  nor  to  draw 
any  invidious  comparisons  with  different  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  impossible,  however,  to  look  hack  upon 
the  beautiful  annals  of  I'ennsylvania,  or  to  look  around 
at  her  present  happiness  and  prosperity,  without  feeling 
proud  of  the  recollections  and  associations  which  bind 
us  to  her  as  our  natale  solum,  our  common  mother  and 
benefactor;  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  avoid  perceiv- 
ing that  these  are  the  blessed  results  of  free  institutions. 
Sir,  I  am  about  to  read  letters  from  two  ex-governors  of 
this  state,  who,  having  exercised  the  powers  confided 
to  them,  and  those  powers,  it  is  well  known,  are  of  the 
■most  plenary  characte",  have  retired  from  office,  and 
are  now  experiencing,  in  private  life,  in  the  same  mea- 
sure with  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens,  the  results  of 
their  administration,  whether  for  good  or  evil.  This, 
sir,  is  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  this  of  itself  would  be  sufficient  to  recom- 
mend them  in  the  comparison  with  those  in  which  the 
chief  magistrate  is  elevated  above  the  course  of  the  or- 
dinary current  of  opinion,  and  only  reached  by  some 
fearful  rising  of  the  waters,  which  sweeps  before  it  both 
the  monarch  and  the  system." 

A  letter  from  Ex-Governor  Heister  was  then  read  in 
which  he  observes  that — "The  memory  of  the  benevo- 
lent, just,  and  virtuous  Penn  can  never  cease  to  be  re- 
vered as  long  as  excellency  of  heart  and  soundness  of 
judgment  are  valued.  It  is  honourable  to  human  nature 
to  respect  the  memory  of  a  man  so  deservedly  placed 
among  the  great  and  good;"  and  offers  the  following 
sentiment: 

"A  Pennsylvania  feeling,  guided  by  the  mildness, 
the  justice,  the  firmness,  the  brotherly  love  of  Penn — 
may  it  animate  all  our  citizens,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
■duce  good  fruits." 

Ex-Goi-ernor  Sbulze  in  the  letter  received  from  him 
says— "The  event  to  be  celebrated  by  the  society  is  one 
of  pleasing  interest  to  Pennsylvanians,  and  must  indeed, 
revive  the  admiration  of  ail  men  in  any  degree  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  that  was  unavoidably  im- 
bibed by  them  in  noting  the  many  acts  of  justice,  hu- 
manity, and  magnanimity  which  adorn  the  history  of 
William  Penn.  He  was  truly  a  great  and  good  man,  and 
a  public  benefactor  on  a  scale  so  extensive  that  even  in 
our  day  the  influence  of  liis  pnlightened  views,  his  chas- 
tened wisdom,  and  liberal  principles  is  active  and  effi- 
cacious in  government  and  in  private  life.  Permit  me, 
therefore,  to  offer  to  the  society,  through  you,  the  fol- 
lowing sentiment — 

"WilUiam  Penn. — He  planted  a  fruit-bearing  tree  on 
good  ground.  May  his  posterity  eat  of  the  product,  and 
become  humane  and  wise  as  he  was." 

Governor  Wolf's  letter  was  then  read  containing  the 
following  toast — 

"  The  pure  and  unadulterated  principles  of  peace,  of 
reason,  and  of  right,  upon  which  Penn  founded  his  gov- 
ernment; may  they  be  universally  cherished,  and  be- 
come the  basis  of  all  governments  which  the  spirit  of 
freedom,  now  abroad  in  the  world,  is  about  to  regene- 
rate and  to  reform." 


Mr.  WiiAnroN  then  g:i"  e  the  following  toast: — "  The 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania." 

Mr.  C.  C.  BiDOLE  then  stated,  that  the  very  gratifying 
task  had  been  assigned  to  him  of  giving  the  following 
to.ist — "The  state  of  Louisiana,  and  her  distinguished 
Senators,  who  now  honour  u.s  by  their  presence." 

Mr.  LiviNosTOK  then  made  the  following  among 
other  remarks — 

Adverting  to  the  particular  occasion  of  this  anniver- 
sary,  the  many  characteristic  merits  of  the  great  man 
who  founded  this  flourishing  state  have  been  eloquently 
amplified  in  the  addresses  we  have  heard,  and  con- 
densed in  the  toasts  which  have  been  given.  As  was 
natural,  each  speaker  has  singled  out  a  trait  which  lis 
own  profession,  habits,  or  taste  had  taught  him  most  to 
admire.  His  pacific  policy  with  the  Indians,  his  civil 
institutions,  his  religious  toleration,  liis  wisdom,  his  pru- 
dence, his  foresight,  his  energy  and  enterprise,  have 
been  severally  brought  to  view,  joining  in  the  merited 
eulogiums  which  all  these  have  called  forth. 

My  late  occupations,  and  the  opinions  I  am  known 
to  entertain,  have  led  me  particularly  to  observe,  as  most 
worthy  of  admiration,  the  wi>dom  and  humanity  of 
his  penal  legislation.  Before  Elizabeth,  or  Leopold,  had 
given  the  great  example  of  abolishing  the  punishment 
of  death,  at  a  time  when  the  axe  and  the  gibbet  were 
universally  employed  as  the  only  instruments  for  the  sup- 
pression or  punishment  of  crimes,  he  made  the  great 
discovery  of  their  inefficiency,  and,  with  one  exception, 
banished  them  from  his  infant  state.  That  exception  it 
is  the  object  of  my  most  earnest  solicitude,  founded  on 
the  deepest  conviction  of  its  injustice  and  iniitililv  to  de- 
stroy; and  under  this  impression  offer  the  following 
toast : 

"The  memory  of  the  enlightened  legislator  who,  in 
modern  times,  reduced  the  punishment  uf  death  to  the 
narrowest  limits.  May  it  be  totally  abolished  by  the 
wisdom  and  humanity  of  his  successors." 

Mn.  C.  J.  Ingersoil  said,  that  the  subject  of  the  next 
toast  would  very  well  bear  a  speech,  but  being  present, 
he  would  confine  himself  to  giving 

"  Albert  Gallatix,  the  author  of  the  first  great  re- 
port on  Internal  Improvement." 

We  extremely  regret,  that  it  has  been  impossible  to 
procure  a  copy  of  the  interesting  observations  which 
here  fell  from  Mr.  Gauatix.  He  spoke  of  William 
Penn  and  his  two  distinguishing  characteristics,  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  love  of  peace,  of  the  consistency  of 
his  conduct,  with  his  professions;  explained  how  the 
preservation  of  peace  with  the  Indians  was  due  to  his 
strict  justice  and  honesty  in  all  his  dealings  with   them. 

He  dwelt  upon  the  blessings  of  religious  liberty,  de- 
nounced intolerance  as  a  spurious  but  common,  and  be- 
fore  Penn'stime,  the  constant  attendant  of  religious  zeal. 
The  persecuted  sects  exclaimed  against  it,  but  svhen  in 
power  persecuted  in  turn.  The  advocates  of  freedom 
of  conscience  were  charged  with  indifference  to  reli- 
gion, but  Penn,  though  a  sectarian,  and  a  zealous  one, 
was  tolerant,  as  is  proved  by  his  writings,  and  still  more 
by  the  firmness  with  which,  from  conscientious  ad- 
herence to  his  peculiar  tenets,  he  suffered  imprison- 
ment, public  derision,  and  parental  displf  asure.  His  is 
a  solitary  and  extraordinary  instance,  of  a  man  under 
the  deepest  conviction  of  the  importance  of  his  religious 
opinions,  and  animated  by  the  warmest  religious  zeal, 
having  strength  and  above  all  sufficient  rectitude  of 
mind  to  conquer  the  passion  then  common  to  all,  of 
forcing  others  to  conform  to  his  own  doctrines,  jje 
established  his  colony  on  the  principle  not  of  tolera- 
tion, but  of  entire  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  sect», 
without  exce.-ition,  and  as  a  matter  of  right.  This  prin- 
ciple he  religiously  and  practically  adhered  to. 

The  pilgrims  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  fled  from  per- 
secution, unlike  some  others,  never  persecuted  any  one. 
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Pennsylvania  was  the  first  example,  the  first  experi- 
ment, whicii  demonstrated  that  a  community  may  remain 
under  the  influence  of  deep  rehgious  feeling  without 
any  compulsory  law  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  that 
all  religious  denominations  might  live  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  each  other.  This  principle,  hailed  by  all 
the  friends  of  liberty,  and  appealed  to  by  all  as  a  deci- 
sive proof  of  the  efficacy  of  religious  liberty,  had  given 
the  highest  character  to  Pennsylvania,  though  a  remote 
colony,  and  was  one  of  the  principal,  if  nut  the  main 
cause  of  the  great  popularity  of  Amtrica  during  the  re- 
volutionary struggle.  Her  great  example  was  adopted 
first  by  all  the  other  states,  then  by  every  part  of  Chris- 
tendom, that  does  not  remain  under  the  yoke  of  gross 
superstition. 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania,  he  observed,  has  sustained 
the  high  character  left  by  her  founder;  she  vvas  the  first 
to  abolish  slavery,  by  her  act  of  1780,  an  example  which 
has  been  followed  since,  by  all  the  other  states  similarly 
circumstanced.  She  was  the  first  to  reform  a  sanguin- 
ary pen.d  code,  and  to  establish  the  system  of  peniten- 
tiary punishments,  in  which  also,  her  example  hasbeen 
followed  by  most  of  the  other  States. 

Mr.  Gallatin  added  that  whatever  success  he  had  had 
in  his  public  life  had  been  owing  to  Pennsylvania,  where 
his  career  was  commenced — that  he  was  much  grati- 
fied to  see  around  him  some  of  her  most  distinguished 
citizens,  and  several  of  his  earliest  associates,  one  of 
them,  the  venerable  gentleman  on  his  right  (  Mr.  Uawle) 
who  forty  years  ago  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  re- 
form of  the  penal  code,  and  another,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  ( Mr.  Livingston, )whose  success- 
ful labours  in  the  same  fieldare  justly  appreciated  abroad 
and  at  home.  Mr.  Gallatin  concluded  by  saying  that  he 
would  bring  to  the  recollection  of  the  Society  the  name 
of  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  if  \VASHI^fGTON  had 
not  lived,  would  have  been  the  first  man  in  America, 
and  then  gave  as  a  toast 

"  The  memory  of  FnjNKLiN." 

Mr.  Dallas  then  rose,  and  after  some  prefatory  re- 
marks, read  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  state,  and  the 
following  toast:  — 

"  The  Founder  of  Pennsylvania  and  his  Indian  Policy 
— an  honest  man  executing  the  decrees  of  nature  in  a 
spirit  of  unaffected  benevolence." 

Mr.  Dallas  then  gave  the  following  toast: — 

"  M.  Van  Beuren — The  favourite  son  of  our  greatest 
State:  successfully  illustrating  the  union  of  amenity  of 
manners,  vigour  of  intellect,  and  purity  of  patriotism." 

Mr.  Walmslet  then  said,  that  it  had  devolved  upon  j 
him,  to  read  a  letter  received  by  the  Committee,  from  \ 
Samuel  D.  Ingham,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  reply  I 
to  an  invitation  that  had  been  given  him  to  join  the  so-  { 
ciety  in  celebrating  the  day.  That  the  duty  was  ren-  | 
dered  the  more  agreeable  by  the  friendly  feeling  ex-  i 
pressed  tow.ards  the  society.  Mr.  I.  was  a  native  of  the  j 
State  of  Pennsylva'nia,  and  cherished,  in  common  with  I 
his  fellow  citizens,  a  veneration  for  the  virtues  of  its  { 
founder,  he  said  he  should  adopt  the  com-se  taken  by 
the  gentleman  who  had  preceded  him,  and  read  the 
letter  and  accompanying  toast,  without  further  remark. 

"  Veneration  for  the  memory  of  public  benefactors, 
the  meed  of  patriotism  and  philanthropy  to  wisdom  and 
virtue." 

Mr.  Walmsley  gave 

"  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

Mr.  Page  read  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  his  toast — 

"May  the  fraternal  feeling  of  the  'Penn  Society'  ex- 
tend its  influence  to  all  other  societies,  social  or  politi- 
cal, under  our  confederated  Republic." 

Mr.  Page  after  some  remarks,  gave  as  a  toast 

OUR  NAVY — The  growth  of  a  free  soil  and  the  pride 
of  a/ree  people.  Every  branch  thereof  an  honor  to  the 
nation. 
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UNION  CANAL  COMPANY  OF  PENNSYLA. 

To  the  Stockholders.     November  16,  1830. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
Union  Canal  company  of  Pennsylvania,  held  at  their 
office  in  Carpenter's  Court,  November  16th,  1830,  the 
following  report  was  presented,  read,  and  accepted; 
and  is  now  printed  in  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  charter. 

On  the  same  day,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  company  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

President — William  Read. 

Managers— George  Vaux,  William  Boyd,  Charles 
GraflT,  William  W.  Fisher,  Jacob  Gratz,  Francis  G. 
Smith,  Peter  Hahn,  William  Y.  Birch,  Samuel  Baird,  of 
Reading,  Henry  J.  Williams,  Thomas  W.  Morris,  John 
.\.  Leamy. 

Engineers  now  in  the  employment  of  the  Company. 
Canvus  White,  Chief  Engineer,  William  Lehman,  Resi- 
dent Engineer. 
W.  Milnor  Uoberts,  T.  Gorton,  Assistant  Engineers. 

The  board  ot  Managers  of  the  Union  Canal  company, 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  now 
lay  before  the  Stockholders  a  view  of  the  works  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  the  amount  of  tonnage  passed 
on  the  Canal,  and  a  statement  oFlhe  financial  concern* 
of  the  company  for  the  last  twelve  months.   ^ 

The  Managers  have  great  pleasure  in  confirming  the 
the  assurances  heretofore  given  of  the  stability  of  all  the 
works  along  the  line,  from  Reading  to  Middletown,  as 
no  breaks  or  injuries,  except  of  a  trifling  character, 
have  oecurred  since  the  last  report. 

The  navigation  on  the  Union  Canal  opened  on  the 
27th  of  March  last,  but  owing  to  the  state  of  the  works 
of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  company,  no  boats  passed 
upwards  until  the  llih  of  Aprd.  A  delay  of  several 
weeks  Was  also  experienced  during  the  most  important 
part  of  the  season,  in  consequence  of  the  alterations  and 
additions  on  the  Schuylkill,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
increassing  trade  of  that  river. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  season,  until  the 
middle  of  August,  the  Canal  had  a  plentiful  supply  of 
I  water  at  the  summit  level;  the  weekly  report  of  tolls 
gave  satisfactory  proof  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
[  inland  trade,  and  held  forth  the  most  flattering  hopes 
for  the  future;  particularly,  as  at  that  time,  no  advan- 
tage was  derived  from  the  trade  of  the  State  Canal,  nor 
has  it,  until  very  recently,  contributed  to  increase  the 
revenue  of  the  Union  Canal. 

The  managers  have,  however,  lately  been  gratified 
by  the  arrival  at  the  city  wharves  on  the  Schuylkill,  of 
boats  from  Lewistown  and  Mifflin,  on  the  Juniata;  from 
Berwick  and  Danville,  on  the  East  Branch,  and  from 
Milton  on  the  West  Branch,  of  the  Susquehanna,  bring- 
ing with  them  the  produce  of  those  distant  re- 
gions, all  having  passed  through  the  Union  Canal,  which 
now  forms  a  complete  line  of  communication  between 
the  waters  of  the  Delaware  and  the  Susquehanna. 

The  Board  enjoy  great  sa'isfaction  in  being  enabled 
to  state,  that  experience  has  fully  verified  their  expec- 
tations, as  heretofore  expressed,  relative  to  the  burden 
of  boats  on  the  Canal.  It  is  now  fully  ascertained,  that 
boats  properly  constructed,  do  actually  carry  more  than 
25  tons,  and  some  have  even  exceeded  30  tons.  A 
boat  built  at  Lebanon,  called  The  Lorenzo,  has  carried 
upwardsof  30  tons,  at  various  times.  The  Ann  Mary, 
built  at  Middletown,  has  carried  1076  bushels  of  wheat, 
equal  to  27  tons;  and  the  Isaac  Koons,  and  other  boats, 
have  carried  275  barrels  of  flour,  upwards  of  26  tons — 
They  also  observe  with  particular  satisfaction,  that  the 
boats  which  have  been  recently  built  on  the  Susqus. 
hanna,  are  according  to  the  best  models,  and  much  su- 
perior to  those  first  brought  into  use.  Two  hundred 
and  seventy  one  boats  have  been  employed  in  the  cav 
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Tying  ti-ade,  on  the  Union  Canal,  lUiring'  the  present 
season,  and  a  number  more  liave  been  or  are  about  to 
be  constructed  along  the  Susquehanna,  for  the  busi- 
ness of  the  ensuing  3'ear. 

The  extreme  drouglit,  ami  the  unfinished  state  of 
ihe  Great  Daiii,  VL-nclertil  it  impossible  to  supply  the 
summit  level  wltli  sufficient  wa'er  I'ortlic  passage  of 
boats  throughout  the  season;  and  (he  managers  h.id  oc- 
casion to  regret  that  several  were  detained  for  a  consi- 
derable period  in  the  Canal.  Though  this  circumstance 
occasioned  the  Board  great  solicitude  at  the  time,  it 
was  caused  more  by  the  disappointment  and  delays  to 
individuals,  than  from  any  fears  entertained  by  them  of 
the  ultimate  and  entire  success  of  the  Canal,  when  the 
water  from  the  Great  Dam  can  be  brought  to  aid  in 
supplying  the  summit  level. 

During  the  last  summer,&  part  of  the  autumn, the  ex- 
treme dryness  in  that  quarter  occasioned  a  stoppage  on 
the  Canal  of  about  65  days.  The  water  which  the  re- 
servoir will  contain,  has  been  estimated  by  Mr.  White 
as  sufficient  for  upwards  of  200  days;  with  this  addition 
to  the  supply  of  former  years,  they  consider  as  ground- 
iess  all  fears  of  a  deficiency  for  the  future. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  managers  confidently 
expressed  a  belief,  that  the  Great  Dam  would  have 
been  finished  before  the  commencement  of  the  dry  sea- 
son; in  this  they  experienced  a  disappointment,  owing 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  work  itself,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
tensive operations  necessary  for  constructing  the  tow- 
ing path  along  the  reservoir,  and  clearing  away  and  de 
.stroying  the  timber  in  the  basin,  the  completion  of  which 
has  only  been  effected  within  a  few  weeks.  The 
Branch  Canal  h.is  been  extended  from  the  Dam  near 
Weidman's  Forge,  to  the  Great  Dam;  a  towing  path, 
•constructed  along  the  margin  of  the  reservoir  to  its 
head,  from  which  place  the  Canal  has  been  extended 
to  the  basins  at  Pine  Grove;  from  thence  the  grading  of 
the  Rail  Road  has  been  extended  for  3  miles  57  chains, 
along  the  valley  of  the  Swatara  Creek,  into  the  coal  re- 
gion. The  whole  work  is  now  complete,  except  the 
Kail  Road,  for  which  the  sleepers  are  nearly  all  sawed; 
the  iron  rails  are  near  the  spot,  and  ready  to  be  laid 
down;  the  road  can  be  finished  early  in  the  spring,  if 
found  to  be  necessary. 

The  Great  Dam  is  a  subject  of  pride  with  the  raana- 
Tgers,  and  they  offer  their  congr.itulations  to  the  Stock- 
holders, on  the  completion  of  this  extensive  and  im- 
portant undertaking.  The  magnitude  and  utility  of 
this  work,  constructed  in  the  Swatara  Gap  of  the  Blue 
Mountain,  will  be  better  understood  by  a  more  de- 
tailed account  than  is  usually  given  by  the  board  of 
managers,  and  they  feel  assured,  that  in  so  doing  they 
will  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Stockholders,  and  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  the  public,  whose  interests  are  to  a 
very  great  extent  identified  with  that  of  the  company. 

The  managers  adopted  a  plan  and  report  furnish- 
ed by  Mr.  White,  and  commenced  operations  in  Octo- 
ber, 1828,  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
Mr. William  Lehman,  Resident  Engineer.  It  was  re- 
solved to  locate  the  work  in  a  narrow  part  of  the  gorge 
through  which  the  Swatara  passes,  and  near  to  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  mouiitain;tlie  width  of  the  pass 
at  this  place  is  430  feet.  The  dam  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  constructed  on  different  principles;  the  part 
on  the  western  side  is  of  crib  work,  filled  in  with  stone, 
to  which  is  added  abacking  of  earth;  the  other,  which 
connects  it  with  the  eastern  side,  is  of  stone  and  earth. 
The  crib  work  measures200  feet  across  the  stream,  and 
40  feet  in  perpendicular  height;  the  timbers  are  10 
inches  by  12  inches  square;  those  at  the  base  are  of 
while  oak,  and  the  superstructure  of  white  pine,  laid  at 
right  angles,  forming  squares  of  from  5  to  8  feet  from 
centre  to  centre,  firmly  treenailed,  filled  with  stone,  and 
strongly  fitted  against  the  mountain  on  the  west  side, 
which  furnishes  an  excellent  abutment  of  solid  rock.— 
The  east  side  of  the  cribs  is  supported  and  confinedby 
an  immen.se  stone  abutment,  laid  in  hydrau-ic  cement. 
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which  rises  to  the  height  of  48  feet,  being  8  feet  higher 
than  the  cribs,  and  is  intended  to  protect  the  embank- 
ment of  earth  and  stone  from  the  effects  of  the  ice 
freshets.  The  apron  in  front  of  the  cribs  is  of 
white  oak  planks;  the  cribs  extend  up  the  stream  110 
feet,^  with  a  Lacking  of  earth  extending  in  the  same  di- 
rection to  the  distance  of  110  feel  more,  making  the 
base  220  feet  up  the  stream,  by  200  feet  across  the 
same,  covering  a  surface  of  44,0U0  square  feet. 

The  second  part,  viz: — the  embankment  of  earth  and 
stone,  reaches  from  tlie  stone  abutment  to  the  east  side 
of  the  Gap,  a  distance  of  230  feet,  and  extends,  at  the 
base,  2G0  feet  up  the  stream,  and  60  feet  wiile  at  the 
water  surface.  The  east  side  of  the  embankment  is 
well  protected  by  a  natural  abutment  of  solid  rock  in 
the  mountain.  This  embankment  rises  2  feet  higher 
than  the  stone  abutment,  viz:  50  feet,  and  covers  a  sur- 
face of  59,800  square  feet,  which,  united  to  the  sum  of 
the  space  covered  by  the  crib  work,  will  give  103,800 
square  feet  for  the  base  of  the  structure,  part  of  which 
is  natural.  The  whole  in  the  opinion  of  the  managers, 
has  been  executed  in  a  firm  and  substantial  manner. 

The  sluice-gates,12  in  number,  are  of  cast  iron,  each 
comprising  a  surface  of  2  square  feet,  are  connected 
with  pieces  of  yellow  pine  timber,  ofsulScient  length  to 
extend  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and 
can  be  either  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  screws. — 
The  sluice-gates  and  the  machinery  are  surrounded  by 
a  strong  frame. work,  to  guard  the  whole  from  the  inju- 
rious effects  of  ice  freshets  and  floating  timber.  The 
sluice  house  is  connected  with  the  western  shore  by 
means  of  a  bridge,  raised  beyond  the  utmost  height  of 
the  v,'aterin  the  reservoir,  so  th.at  the  gates  may  be  re- 
gulated with  ease  and  safety  at  every  stage  of  the  water. 

The  water  from  the  reservoir  passes  through  a  sub- 
stantial stone  lock,  on  the  east  side,  into  the  Canal. — 
When  it  is  at  its  greatest  height,  the  lift  of  the  lock 
will  be  10  feet,  but  will  diminish  .is  the  water  is  drawn 
ofT,  and  may  be  reduced  ten  feet  without  affecting  the 
communication  with  Pine  Grove.  The  reservoir,  when 
filled,  will  form  a  lake  covering  a  surface  of  between 
"00  and  800  acres,  and  present  to  the  eye  an  object 
combining  at  once  utility  and  beauty. 

The  claims  for  damages  along  theline  of  the  canals, 
have,  in  most  cases,  been  settled  on  equitable  terms; 
some  few,  in  which  the  demands  were  considered  un- 
reasonable, remain  to  be  adjusted. 

At  Pine  Grove,  where  the  Canal  terminates,  and  the 
Rail  Road  begins,  extensive  basins  have  been  commen- 
ced, for  the  accommodation  of  the  coal  trade,  and  will 
be  finished  some  time  in  the  next  month. 

Annexed;  is  the  Treasurer's  account,  the  amount  of 
tonnage,  and  a  statement  of  the  receipt  for  tolls. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM  READ,  President. 

Philadelphia,  November  16th,  1830. 

Ujfiox  Canai  Compast. 
In  account  with  Thomas  P.  Roberts,  Treasurer. 


1829  To  cash  paid  by  order  of  the  Board  of| 
managers,  from  November  1, 
1829,  to  February  1,  1830, 

1830  To   cash  paid  by  order  of  ditto,  from 
February  1,  to  May  1, 

To  cash   paid  by   order,  of  ditto,  from 

May  1,  to  .\ugust  1, 
To  cash  paid  by  order  of  ditto,  from 

August  1,  to  November  1, 
Balance, 


Dolls.  IC. 

40,013|88 
74,102!  11 


334,680|86 


I  CK.  I   Dolls.  |C. 

lS29|By  balance,  as  per  settlement  of  thel  | 

I     Committee     of    Accounts,    Novem-  1 

I     ber  1,  1829,  |  15.957156 
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I  CR.   Continued. 

By  cash  leceiveJ.^fi'om  Novenibtr  1, 
1829,  to  Feliniary  1,  1830, 

Oy  casli  received,  froniFebruary  1,  lo 
May  1, 

By  cash  received,  fiom  May  1,  to  Au- 
gust 1, 

Bv  casl)  received,  from  August  1,  to 
November  1, 


Dolls.  |C. 
29,281  59 
92,172|8l 
82, 3  79 1 09 
116,889  81 


\y  lialance,  November  1,  1830, 

E.  E.  

Philadelphia,  N.  TJmberl,  1830. 

THOMAS   P.  KOBE  UTS,  Treasurer. 
Examined,  compared  with  entries,  and  found  correct 
William    Botd,    ~f 
Jacob  Guatz,       ^  Committee  of  Accounts. 

CUAIILES  GlliFF,     J 

The  whole  amount  of  tonnage  which  passed  tlie  Ca- 
nal, from  the  1st  of  November,  1829,  to  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1830,  was  41,094  tons,  10  cwt.  0  qrs,,  19  lbs.  as 
follows: — 


Flour. 

Wheat. 

Whiskey. 

Iron. 

Coal. 

Lumber. 

Shingles. 

Staves. 

Gypsum. 

Fish. 

Salt. 

Merchandize. 

Flax  seed,  clover  seed,  but- 
ter, lard,  leather,  limestone, 
soap,  bricks,  &;c. 


Tons. 

cwt. 

qrs. 

lbs. 

5,76C       4 

2 

2U 

4,20;     17 

3 

771       5 

2 

1,15(       9 

1 

14 

1,03!    •   9 

1 

12,36; 

8 

2 

1,85! 

y 

61 

2 

2 

3,93. 

16 

3 

17 

80'. 

16 

2 

10 

2,17; 

19 

2 

3,591 

19 

22 

3,35f 

11 

1 

20 

41,094 

10 

u 

19 

deep  interest  to  the  otherwise  speculative  character  of 
his  discourse.  We  have  not  the  means,  nor  do  we  pre- 
tend to  furnish  a  lull  detail  of  the  facts  and  reasoning- 
advanced  by  the  lecturer,  but  for  the  giatification  of 
those  who  were  denied  Ihe  opportunity  of  attending,, 
we  present  the  following  brief  outlines: 

He  first  maintains  that  vegetable  impressions  are  not 
indispensably  necessary  to,  or  unavoidably  connected 
with  coal  formations. 

In  Ihcsecond  place  lie  contends  that  it  is  physically- 
impossible  for  such  an  amount  of  coal,  as  we  find  to  ex- 
ist, to  have  been  produced  by  vegetable  matter,  under 
any,  or  all  of  the  circumstances  contendt-d  for.  He  rea- 
sons that  upon  the  old  theory  of  vegetable  origin,  a  bed~ 
ot  coal  must  have  been  formed  annually,  for  Ihe  vegeta- 
ble matter  produced  in  eacli  season  would  unavoidably 
be  covered  in  the  spring  season  by  diluvian  from  the 
surrounding  country,  and  that  a  bed  of  coal  to  be  form- 
ed in  so  short  a  time  is  not  contended  for  by  vegetable 
theorists. 

In  the  third  place  he  contends  that  carbon  does  not 
depend  upon  vegetable  matter  for  its  existence.  For 
instance,  carbon  constitutes  a  portion  of  primitive  lime- 
stone, which  is  admitted  by  all  to  have  been  formed  be- 
fore the  existence  of  vegetable  matter.  Graphite,  com- 
posed of  94  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  6  of  iron,  is  found 
in  primitive  rocks. 

In  the  fourth  place  he  contends  that  carbon  does  not 
necessarily  depend  upon  vegetable  matter  for  any  of  it« 
modifications.  He  said  that  charcoal  was  found  in  ait- 
aneurismal  sack  of  the  bend  of  a  man's  leg,  and  all  the 
specimens  of  mineral  charcoal  found  in  coal  beds  re- 
sembled each  other,  which  proved  that  they  owed  their" 
origin  to  the  same  chemical  cause. 

Anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  he  says,  are  crystal- 
ized  substances — they  possess  properties  in  common 
with  all  crystallized  substances — they  are  bounded  by 
regular  angles,  lines,  sui'faces,  and  possessing  an  inca- 
pacity to  absorb  water.  Hence  he  concludes  that  they 
arc  crystal  zed  besides.  And  lastly,  he  says  that  coal 
is  a  mineral  depnsite — that  it  was  deposited  in  a  summer 
season,  when  tlie  smallest  quantity  of  water  existed, 
that  the  shale  above  the  coal  containing  vegetable  im- 
pressions, was  deposited  in  the  fall  and  beginning  of 
wintiir — that  the  sandstone  above  the  shale  was  deposit- 
ed in  the  spring  by  the  spring  washes,  and  that  the 
slate  under  the  coal  was  deposited  in  the  beginning  of 
summer. 

Hence  he  concludes  that  each  bed  of  coal,  with  the 
attending  rocks,  was  formed  in  one  year,  and  that  it 
was  a  mineral  deposite,  he  supports  by  the  following 
facts: — 

1st.   The  beds  of  coal  are  thicker  at  the  margin  of  the 
basin  than  at  or  near  the  centre,  which  ac- 

ords  witli  the  laws  of  crystalography. 
2d.   The  beds  of  shale  above  the  coal,  are  thicker  in 


In  regard  to  tolls,  the  amount  of  cash  received,  from 
NoveiTiber  1st,  1829,  to  November  1st,  1830,  was  35,- 
133  dollars  82  cents;  of  this  sum,  32,636  dollars  23  cents 
was  received,  from  April  1st,  to  November  1st,  1830. 

NOTICE  TO  PILOTS. 

Office  of  the  Delaware  Breakwater,  7 
Philadelphia,  15th  Nov.  1830.      5 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  the  Pilots  and  others  navi 
gating  the  Buy  of  Delaware,  that  two  Signal  Lights  will 
be  kept  burning  on  shore  abreast  of  the  Break-water, 
every  night  during  the  ensuing  winter,  to  mark  the  po- 
sition of  that  work  in  manner  as  during  the  last  winter. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  notice  then  given.  |  coal  lake 

On  approaching  Lewistown  roads,  when  you  have  the 
Signal  Lights  on  the  shore  in  range,  avoid  bringing  the 
Beacon  Light  on  the    pitch  of   Cape  Heiilopen  to  bear    ii,g  centre  or  bottom  of  the  lake  than  at  the  sides,  which 


Southeast  and   by  East  half  East,  for  at  this  bearing,  and 
the  two  Signal  Lights  in  one  you  will  be  in  danger. 


FORMATION  GF  MINERAL  COAL. 

A  lecture  on  the  formation  of  mineral  coal  was  deliv- 
ered in  this  pl-.i»e  on  Thursday  evening  last,  by  a  Dr. 
W.  B.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  at  which  a  numerous  and 
respectable  audience  attended.  The  doctrine  advanc- 
ed by  this  gentleman  is  at  variance  with  the  generally 
received  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  to  cur  uninform- 
^iX  judgment,  is  supported  with  some  plausibility  of 
reasouing.  He  claims  to  be  the  first  who  has  ever  at- 
tempted a  regular  and  lucid  exposition  of  the  mineral 
derivate  nature  of  coal.  Much  piiiclical  information, 
the  result  of  close  and  attentive  observation  was  intro- 
duced in  the  course  uf  the  evening,  which  imparted  a 


fact  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  gravitation. 

3d.  The  quantity  of  coal  is  always  \n  the  inverse  ra- 
tio with  the  quantity  of  shale,  which  is  explicable  by 
the  laws  of  fluidity, 

4th.  Some  of  the  coal  beds  in  the  same  basin  are  cov- 
ered in  one  place  with  shale,  and  in  another  with  sand- 
stone, which  is  explicable  upon  the  principle  of  local 
currents. 

5th.  The  shale  covering  the  same  bed  of  coal  will 
at  one  point  furnish  vegetable  impressions,  and  at  ano- 
ther nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found,  which  is  expli- 
cable upon  the  principle  of  local  winds. 

We  shall  take  occasion  to  advert  to  the  subject  here- 
after, and  in  the  mean  time  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
any  geological  information,  whether  in  support  or  re- 
futation of  the  foregoing  theoiy. — Miner's  Jmr. 
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so,  such  was  the  mildness  of  those  who   projected  the 
Schuylkill  Navigat  on. — lb,     - 


From  tlie  Pemberlon  MSS. 

Smith's  iiisTo^r  ov  thk 

PROVINCE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

CHAPTKKXII. 

[COXTISCKD    F110.M     PAKE    328.] 

Continuation  of  ttie  .Qccount  nf  Ttohert  narrow.  Jonatfian 
Dickinson  and  others  unumgllie  Indians,  with,  the  man- 
ner of  I  heir  getting  awiiy  from  them — tlieir  arrival  at 
Philiidelphia,  and  ihe  particulars  of  the  death  of  Robert 
Barrow . 
[1695.]  The  first  of  October  the  Casfalcee  looking'  on 

Ihem  pkasantiy  made  presents  to  somf,  especially  Jd- 


Stutemrnt  ofthe  quantity  of  Anthracite  Coal  shipped 
to  Philarif  Iphia  from  the  Potl.sville  Mines,  from  the  year 
1825  to  the  year  1829,  inclusive. 

In  1825 5,000  tons 

!n   1826 16,r6r  tons 

In  1827 31,360  tons 

In   1828 47,284  tons 

In   1829 79,973  tons 

in  1830,  75,166  tons  have  already  heen  sent  to  the 
Philadelphia  market,  and  the  quantity  will  be  increas- 
ed to  about  90,000  tons,  should  the  ;iavigatlon  remain 
o.pen  33  late  as  it  did  last  season. — lb. 

nATL  KOADS   IN  SCHUYLKILL  CO. 

The  following  rail  roads  will  be  ready  for  the  trans- 
portation of  coal,  on  the  opening  of  the  navigation  in 
the  spring: 

The  Schuylkill  Valley  Kail  Road,  (which  has  been  in  i  nathan  Uickinson's  wife,  to  whom  he  gave  a  parcel  of 
full  operation  the  gt'eater  part  of  the  present  season,)  j  shell  fish  called  climms — one  or  two  he  roasted,  shewing 
commences  .it  Port  Carbon  and  terminates  at  Tuscaro-  ,  her  that  she  must  serve  the  rest  so,  and  eat  them.  The 
ra,  a  distance  of  10  miles.  There  are  also  15  latteral  (  Indian  women  would  take  the  child  and  suckle  it,  tor 
rail  roads  iTitersecting  k,  the  distances  of  which  com-  i  its  mother's  milk  was  almost  gone,  and  the  child  which 
bined  will  amount  to  about  10  miles.  The  maili  branch  had  seemed  to  have  been  at  death's  door  from  the  time 
cost  f55,000,  and  the  laterals,  we  presume,  about  .  of  its  birth  until  thev  were  cast  awav,  began  now  to  be 
$20,000. 

The  Mill  Creek  Rail  Road  (which  has  also  been  in 
'operation  this  present  season,)  commences  at  Port  Car- 
rion, and  extends  up  Mill  Creek  fouv  mile.s.  Tiiis  road 
cost  about  $14,000.  There  are  about  three,  miles  of 
lateral  roads  intersecting  the  main  brancbi  which  cost 
about  $2000  per  mile. 

The  West  Hranch  Rail  Road,  (one  tr.ck  of  whi  h  is 
now  in  operation,)  commences  at  Sclv.iylkiU  Haven  and 
termin.ates  at  the  foot  of  the  Brond  Moimlain.  The 
length  of  said  rojd,  including  the  West  West  Branch, 
will  be  15  miles,  and  will  cost  upwards  of  $150,000. 
There  are  also  about  five  mile,?;  of  lateral  roads  inter- 
secting it,  the  average  cost  o(  which  will  be  about  $2000 
per  mde. 


cheerful,  and  ha\e  an  appetite  to  food,  it  had  no  cover 
ing  but  a  small  piece  of  raw  deerskin,  not  a  shred  of  li- 
nen or  woolen  to  put  upon  it. 

About  noon  some  fish  was  brought  the  passengers, 
hunger  was  grown  strong  upon  them,  and  the  quantity 
given  was  not  much  more  ihan  each  a  mouthfirl.  The 
Cassakee  ordered  the  Master,  Cresson,  Jonathan  Dick- 
inson, his  wife  and  child  to  set  upon  their  cabbin,  to 
eat  their  share  giving  them  also  some  ol  their  berries  to 
eat,  who  tasting  them  could  not  suffer  them  to  stay  in 
their  mouths — they  thought  they  coiild  compare  the 
taste  of  them  to  nothing  else  but  rotten  cheese  stepped 
in  tobacco. 

About  the  tenth  or  twelfth  hour  that  night  before  the 
customary  sinji^ing  and   dancing  ^-gt^  enued,  came  in  a 
The  Mount  Carbon  Rp/il  Road,  commences  at  Mount  '  stranger,  armed  with   bow   and    arrows — the  Cassakee 
Carbon,  and  extends  up  the  two  branches  of  the  Nor-  j  and  his  companions  entertained  him  with  half  an  hours 


wegian,   a   distance  uf  9  miles,    whic 

$100,000.      A  number  of  lateral   roads 

been  commenced. 

RECAPITULATION. 
MiJes. 

Schuylkill  Valley  Road 10. . 

Laterals  intersect  ing  do 10 20,000 

Mill  Creek  Road 4 14,000 

Laterals  intersecting  do 3 6,000 

West  Branch  Road 15 150,000 

Laterals  intersecting  do 5 10,000 

Mount  Carbon  Road 9 100,000 


Cost. 
$55,000 


•Total  56  $."!55,000 

The  following  Rad  Roads  have  been  comnaenced  in 
this  county: 

The  Pinegrove  Rail  Road,  which  extends  from  the 
Mines  to  the  Swatara  feeder,  a  distance  of  five  miles. 
This  road  will  cost  about  $30,000,  and  be  completed 
early  next  .season. 

The  Little  Schuylkill  Rail  Road,  commences  at  Port 
Clinton,  and  extends  up  said  stream  to  the  mines,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  23  miles.  This  road,  it  is  expected,  will 
be  completed  next  season,  if  laid  with  wooden  rails.     If 


II  cost  about  '  discourse;wliich  ended,  the  passengers  were  on  asudden 
this  have  also  ordered  to  get  up,  and  hurried  away  with  this  stranger, 
{  they  not  giving  them  time  to  see  if  they  were  all  to- 
i  gether,  and  a  troop  of  young  Indian  men  and  boys  fol- 
losved  them  for  about  four  miles,  and  pelted  them  with 
[stones,  at  length  all  left  them  except  tivo  and  their 
I  guide. 

I  They  travelled  on  through  great  fatigues  till  the  next 
I  day,  Robert  Barrow  and  Jon.athan  Dickinson's  wife 
were  quite  spent  with  going  barefoot  on  the  hot  sand, 
having  bruiseil  their  feet,  and  with  stumps,  stones,  and 
prickles,  their  feet,  especially  Robert  Barrows  had  holes 
big  enough  to  lay  the  top  of  a  thumb  in,  they  however 
got  to  another  Indian  town  were  they  were  obliged  to 
stay  several  days.  October  Hth,  they  understood  the 
Cassakee  of  that  tribe  intended  very  soon  for  Atigus- 
line — hereupon  they  applied  to  him  requesting  that  If 
all  of  them  might  not  go,  he  would  carry  some,  but  he 
told  them  he  would  carry  but  one,  so  Solomon  Cresson 
being  agreed  on  to  be  the  man,  he  prepared  for  his 
voyage  and  set  out  with  the  old  Cassakee  the  18th  of 
October — they  understood  by  this  old  Cassakee  that  it 
would  be  a  month  or  next  new  moon  before  they  could 
xpect  their  return.     The  weather  began  to  grow  cold 


iron  rails  shouM  be  concluded  on,  the  time  for  comple-    and    provisions   were  very  short,   that    is    palmberrics, 
tion,  of  course,  must  be  extended.     This  road,  if  con-    coker  plumbs  and  sea  grapes,   the  time  of  these  fruits 
structed  with  wooden  rails,  will  probably  cost  $250,000;    being  near  over,  made  their  stay  very  tedious, 
if  constructed  with  iron  rails,  about  $400,000.      Making         Those    Indians    then    it  seems,    neither   sowed    nor 
84  miles  of  Rail  Road,  at  an  expense  of  $635,000.  j  planted  nor  cared  for  anything  but  what  the  barren 

All  the  above  rail  roads  have  been  commenced  with-  ■  sands  produced.  Fish  they  had  as  plenty  as  they  pleased, 
in  the  two  last  years,  and  when  completed  will  yield  a  but  sometitnes  they  would  make  it  scarce  to  the  stran- 
fair  per  cen'ago  op  the  capital  invested.  g'ers,  so  that  a  meal  in  a  week  was  most  commonlv  their 

Thus  after  raising  so  noble  a  monument  to  our  indu-S-  portion,  and  three  meals  a  rarity — For  want  of  food  of 
try  and  fame,  some  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  .are  any  sort,  J.  D's.  wife's  milk  was  gone,  and  her  child  in 
all  mad-     "We  are  not  mcui,  most  noble"  revilers.     If  1  great  want.     The  Indians  jj'duM  now  and  then  give  it 
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suck,  but  rarely  to  satisfy  it,  tlie  extremity  was  such 
that  they  would  CKt  the  gills  and  guts  of  fish  picked  ofT 
a  dunghill,  the  scraps  ihe  Indians  threw  away,  and  the 
water  they  boiled  their  fish  in  they  were  glad  of,  though 
never  so  indecently  handled.  Though  J.  D's  wife  had 
hardly  any  milk  in  lier  breast,  yet  an  Indian  woman 
lately  delivered  and  had  no  milk,  would  have  her  to 
suckle  her  child  which  she  consenting  to,  it  proved  a 
means  of  her  own  child's  receiving  benefits — the  In 


more  then  are  christians  (especially  in  a  time  of  such 
light  as  now  shinttti)  engaged  to  shun  this  sin  of  irtgra- 
titude  towards  the  fountain  of  all  mercies:  And  surely 
next  to  the  mercy  showed  them  for  Christ's  sake  in 
causing  the  day-spring  from  on  high  to  visit  their  soulsf 
remarkable  outward  deliverances  ought  in  a  more  than 
commonly  remarkable  manner  to  be  the  objects  of  their 
gratitude  to  their  great  deliverer.  I  must  confess  thanks- 
eiving  (which  is  what  we  poor  mortals  can  sometimes 


diaus  would  for  that  reason  give  her  fish,  which  helped    return  for   the   manifold  favors  we  daily  receive  from 


lo  increase  her  milk. 

The  second  of  November,  about  sun  rising  came  two 
strange  Indians,  who  had  run  so  hard  that  they  sweat 
exceedingly,  of  whom  they  understood  that  the  Span- 
iards were  coming  with  the  old  i;assakee,  which  news 
agreeably  surprised  them,  and  thej  doubted  the  truth 
of  it,  Solomon  Cresson  having  not  been  gone  above  16 
days,  but  they  had  not  long  to  consider  tf  the  matter,  in 
an  hour's  time  they  heard  four  muskets  discharged,  and 
immediately  looking  out  saw  the  Spaniai^s  in  their 
Perriageau,  the  Indians  were  like  a  people  atnazed  and 
overcome  with  fear,  the  noise  of  the  gun  was  terrible  to 
them — The  Spaniards  twelve  in  number  landed,  they 
embraced  the  passengers  very  cheerfully  and  expressed 
(heir  being  glad  to  find  them  alive,  they  brought  a  lei. 
ter  from  Solomon,  signifying  the  government  of  Augus 


him,)  hath  its  rise  in  the  hear'.;  and  as  out  of  the  abund- 
ance of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,  liow  can  those 
who  ar£  truly  thankful  in  heart  but  render  it,  in  telling 
to  their  friends  and  acquaintances,  what  God  hath  done 
for  them,  and  with  such  eminei.t  appearances  of  the 
protecting  hand  of  Providence  for  their  help,  preserva- 
tion, and  deliverance,  they  are  sometimes  not  willing  to 
confine  it  to  them  only,  but  to  publish  it  to  the  world, 
that  the  fame  of  their  God  may  be  spread  from  sea  to 
sea,  and  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other. 

Robert  Barrow's  habitation  was  in  one  of  the  northern 
counties  of  England — He  was  early  convinced  of  the 
truth  professed  by  the  people  called  Quakers,  and  soon 
after  had  a  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  committed  to 
him.  He  lived  in  his  native  country  in  esteem  amongst 
his  neighbours,   for  his   Godly  conversation,  and  was 


tine's  great  care  for  their  preservation  of  whatever  na-  honoured  among  his  friends,  as  an  elder  who  bad  abode 

lion  soever  they  were.     But  how  these  persons  or  the  faii"aful  in  his  religious  testimony,  both  in  preaching  the 

Governor  of  Augustine  had  knowledge  of  them,   they  Gospd,  suffering  for  the  same,  and  behaving  himself  an- 

could  not  understand,  for  they  had  been  fourteen  days  swerab\y  thereunto,  and  in  the  )ear  1694,  apprehend- 

liom  Augustine,  which  was  near  the  time  Solomon  went  ing  it  his  duty  to  come  over  into  these  parts  to  preach 

hence — tl-ey  met   Solomon  about  half  way,  and   sent  the   Gospel  here  also— He  was  not  disobedient  to  the 

him  for  Augustine  with  other  guides,  bringing  the  old  heavenly  call.but  gave  up  to  do  the  will  of  God,  though 


Cassakee,  and  his  people  with  them,  they  observed  the 
old  Cassakee  seemed  much  dejected,  they  supposed 
the  Spaniards  had  taken  from  him  the  money,  and  what 
other  things  he  had  carried  with  him,  or  that  he  was 
vexed  that  he  should  be  so  deceived  in  taking  them  for 
Spaniards.  The  truth  of  which  he  began  strongly  to 
8U"pect. 

The  Spaniards  were  extraordinary  kind  so  that  they 
had  great  occasion  to  rejoice  at  this  their  deliverance, 
they  were  also  a  terror  to  the  Indians,  for  they  searched 
their  houses,  and  took  all  from  them  they  could  find 
even  to  the  stub  of  a  nail,  which  aggravated  them,  and 
increased  their  disaftection  to  the  passengers,  so  that 
they  dared  not  stir  from  a  Spaniard. 

Tliey  set  out  with  the  Spaniards  for  Augustine  the  5th 
of  November,  but  did  not  arrive  till  towrrds  the  latter 
end  of  the  month — this  journey  also  is  a  continuation  of 
the  difficulties  and  hardships  they  underwent,  but  it 
might  be  rather  tedious  to  go  through  the  whole. 

Being  arrived  at  Augustine,  the  Governor  received 
them  courteously,  treated  them  hospitably,  and  gave 
them  credit  for  what  sums  they  wanted  to  bear  their 
charge  to  Philadelphia,  from  whom  they  parted  the 
29th  November,  the  Governor  walking  with  them  to  sec 
them  embark,  and  taking  his  farewell,  he  embraced  se- 
veral, wishing  them  well,  saying  they  would  forget  him 
when  they  got  among  their  own  nation,  but  added  that 
if  they  forgot,  God  would  not  forget  him.  They  tra- 
velled from  tlunce  through  great  and  various  dillicul- 
ties  to  Carolina,  and  arrived  at  Charlestown  the  25ih  of 
December,  but  did  not  get  to  Philadelphia  till  the 
month  called  March  following. 

Thus  concludes  this  remarkable  narration,  which  I 
have  abstracted  from  one  more  particular,  formerly  pub- 
lished, and  to  which  was  prefixed  some  sensible  animad- 
versions on  the  whole,  as  some  part  of  these  still  seem  to 
be  incidentally  necessary,  especially  such  as  contain 
more  of  Robert  Barrow's  sufferings  and  his  deatli,  the 
substance  oflhem  are  here  added. 

Ingratitude  towards  men  after  signal  favors  received 
is,  amongst  all  civilized  people,  looked  upon  with  a 
just  detestaiion,   insomush  that   the  moral  Gentiles  in 


in  a  cross  to  hn  own,  as  appeared  by  an  expression  of 
his  before  he  left  England,  which  was  to  this  effect — 
"That  he  had  rath'^r  immediately  have  laid  down  his 
life  there,  if  by  so  dwng  he  could  have  kept  his  peace 
with  God,  than  to  have  crossed  the  seas  to  America." — 
Hither  he  came,  and  ahor  he  had  thoroughly  visited 
these  parts,  he  took  ship  for  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
and  at  length  was  returning  Com  Jamaica,  to  Philadel- 
phia, when  those  calamities  Mentioned  before  befell 
him.  How  he  behaved  himself  under  them  is  therein 
expressed,  with  what  patience  ht  was  carried  through 
them,  with  what  faith  he  overcame  even  the  savages, 
so  that  it  may  be  said  he  was  more  than  a  conqueror 
over  them;  looking  to  him  who  was  invisible,  and  by  his 
grace  seeing  beyond  them  and  their  cruelly;  by  prayer 
wrestling  with  God  for  a  blessing,  even  the  blessing  of 
being  delivered  out  of  their  barbarous  hands,  and  lay- 
ing his  bones  amongst  faithful  Friends;  and  so  effectual 
were  his  fervent  prayers,  that  they  prevailed  with  God; 
and  so  gracious  was  he  unto  him,  that  he  sealed  an  as- 
surance upon  his  spirit,  that  his  prayers  were  heard  and 
should  in  due  time  be  answered,  before  he  was  yet  off 
his  kneis,  and  doubtless  he  was  made  a  strength  and  a 
comfort  to  his  companions  in  affliction  whose  remem- 
brance was  not  easily  blotted  out  of  their  minds. 

One  remarkable  passage,  which  demonstrates  he  had 
well  learned  of  him  who  is  a  God  or  Truth,  to  speak  the 
truth  upon  all  o"ccasions,  though  with  the  hazard  ol  his 
life,  the  reader  may  recollect,  these  poor  people  for  the 
safe  guard  of  their  lives,  had  assumed  the  name  of  Spa- 
niards, some  on  that  account  asserting  what  was  wrong, 
others  concealing  the  truth,  yet  this  honest  hearted 
man, being  directly  asked  the  question,  Nickaleer,  Nick- 
aleer,  (the  word  for  Englishmen,)  could  do  neither,  but 
in  simplicity  answered,  yes;  being  asked  so,  concerning 
another,  he  again  answered  yes.  Yet  though  for  his 
plain  dealing  he  was  stripped  of  his  cloaths,  which  till 
then  he  had  saved;  God  suffered  not  those  savages  to 
touch  his  life,  or  the  lives  of  any  of  his  company. 

Thus  he  passed  through  this  afflicting  trial,  and  at 
length  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
second  month,  1697,  though  in  much  weakness,  having 


ages  past,  thought  they  could  give  no  worse  character  I  been  taken  very  ill  of  the  belly  ach  and  flux,  at  Augus- 
of  a  person  than  to  call  him  ungrateful.     How  much    tine,  of  which  lie  never  recovered,  but  still  grew  worse 
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and  worse  to  his  dying  day.  It  was  about  the  8th  hour 
in  the  evening,  when  tlie  Brigatine  he  was  passenger  in 
arrived — divers  Friends  went  on  board  in  order  to  get 
him  on  shore,  but  he  being  in  a  very  weak  condition, 
they  could  not  remove  him  at  tliat  time.  He  declared 
his  great  satisfaction  that  the  Lord  had  granted  his  re- 
quest, that  he  might  lay  down  his  bones  in  this  place; 
that  his  heart  was  strong,  and  he  hoped  be  might  first 
see  Friends  again  at  the  meeting.  He  made  mention  of 
the  goodness  of  God  to  him,  and  that  his  presence  has 
attended  him  in  all  his  exercises. 

The  next  morning  being  the  2d  of  the  2d  mo.  divers 
Friends  went  on  board,  to  help  the  vessel  up  to  the 
wharf,  in  order  to  get  him  on  shore,  in  which  time  he 
spake  as  before  related — God's  power  attending  him, 
about  the  7lh  hour,  divers  Friends  carried  him  in  a 
hammock,  (being  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket,  and  deaths 
to  keep  him  warm,)  to  the  house  of  Samuel  Carpenter, 
where  he  declared  the  goodness  of  God  to  him,  and 
that  his  heart  was  yet  strong  and  his  memory  and  under- 
standing good;  after  which  he  was  shifted  and  then 
slept  a  considerable  time. 

Being  awaked,  he  uttered  at  several  times,  expre3- 
sions,  which  some  who  were  present,  afterwards  com- 
mitted to  writing  what  they  could  remember,  are  as  fol- 
lows— He  enquiring  what  were  become  of  George 
Keith's  people  ?  was  answered;  that  ihey  were  strangely 
divided;  many  of  them  became  Bapti.sts,  and  some  of 
the  honest  hearted  had  returned  to  Friends,  he  said  to 
this  purpose,  that  they  "  were  split  upon  the  rock  they 
had  rejected,  and  that  though  it  might  please  God,  yet 
to  try  us  many  ways,  by  suffering  our  neighbouring  gov- 
ernments  to  tempt  or  persuade  us  to  set  up  or  establish 
the  national  ministry  here,  yet  he  desired  us  to  stand  in 
faithfulness  against  it,  and  not  touch  therewith,  and  he 
beheved  they  would  also  much  endeavour  to  persuade 
us  to  join  with  them  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
militia  amongst  us,  which  he  also  desired  us  not  to 
touch  with,  and  that  if  we  kept  faithful  to  the  Lord,  he 
would  defend  and  preserve  us,  and  that  we  needed  no 
such  means  of  preservation;"  for,  if  our  ways  did  please 
the  Lord,  he  would  make  our  enemies  to  be  at  peace 
with  us,  and  he  further  said,  "  That  prophesy  was  ful- 
filled, and  a  remnant  were  witnessesofit"-^That  swords 
should  be  beat  into  plough-shares,  and  spears  into  pru- 
ning hooks,  ^*and  that"  those  who  make  use  of  the 
sword,  shall  perish  with  the  sword. 

Speaking  concerning  some  Friends  of  the  ministry  in 
England,  he  said,  "  Many  Friends  about  us  that  were 
rich  men,  and  had  public  testimonies  were  much  incum- 
bered with  their  worldly  concerns,  which  was  a  great 
hindrance  to  their  public  service,  and  I  would  be  often 


given  one  another  up;  and  that  when  he  came  from  her, 
it  was  as  if  he  was  going  to  his  grave;  that  neither  gold 
nor  silver,  riches  op  honor  should  have  parted  them,  but 
that  he  did  it  only  in  obedience  to  the  Lord,  and  to  keep 
his  peace  with  God." 

He  said  "'I'liat  lie  had  been  convinced  about  45  years, 
and  had  borne  a  faithful  testimony  against  the  hireling 
priests,  and  had  been  in  prison  seven  times  for  his  testi- 
mony, and  the  Lord  had  always  been  his  preserver  and 
deliverer,  by  ways  that  he  thought  not  of:  and  so  Friends 
(said  he)  will  he  be  to  you  if  you  be  faithful  to  him; 
and  that  several  who  had  been  committed  prisoners 
with  him,  had  used  indirect  means  to  get  at  liberty;  but 
it  was  always  my  resolution  (he  added)  not  to  bow  a 
knee  to  Baal;  and  yet  the  Lord  wrought  my  deliver- 
ance." And  further  he  said  several  times,  "that  in  his 
late  afflictions  he  had  seen  more  of  the  wonders  and 
dealings  of  the  Lord,  than  ever  he  had  seen  before,  or 
ever  should  have  seen,  if  he  had  not  gone  through 
them,  and  that  he  felt  the  Lord  with  him  which  did  out- 
balance all." 

Speaking  of  his  patiently  bearing  his  sufferings,  and 
how  he  was  supported  under  all,  and  of  his  enquiries  of 
ihe  Lord  about  it,  he  thought  his  answer  was,  let 
patience  have  its  perfect  work.  Speaking  how  sick  he 
was  at  Jamaica  about  twenty  weeks,  "yet  (said  he)  I 
miss'd  but  one  meeting." 

On  the  2d  day  of  the  second  month,  some  Friends 
coming  into  the  room  to  visit  him,  he  seemed  to  rejoice, 
and  putting  forth  his  hand  was  ready  to  embrace  them 
in  much  love,  and  in  a  very  tender  frame  ofspirit.  The 
Friends  expressed  their  gladness  to  see  him,  but  said 
they  were  sorry  to  see  him  so  very  weak,  to  which  he 
replied,  "although  my  body  be  weak,  my  mind  is  sound, 
and  memory  good;"  and  further  said,  "the  Lord  halh 
been  very  good  to  me,  all  along  unto  this  very  day,  and 
this  morning  hath  sweetly  refreshed  me,"  and  further 
added,  "the  Lord  hath  answered  my  desire;  for  I  de- 
sired content,  and  that  1  might  come  to  this  place,  to 
lay  my  bones  amongst  you;"  and  afterwards  said,  "it  is 
a  good  thing  to  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence  both 
towards  God  and  towards  man." 

On  the  4th  of  the  second  montli,  being  the  first  of  the 
week,  about  the  fifUi  hour  in  the  morning,  lie  desired  a 
Friend  to  write  for  him  to  his  wife,  "to  remember  his 
dear  love  to  her,  and  to  let  her  know  of  his  travails,  and 
being  here,  and  that  the  Lord  was  with  him:  that  his 
outward  affairs  were  settled,  and  that  she  had  where- 
withal to  live  on." 

He  further  said,  divers  Friends  being  present,  "Ihat 
the  Lord  was  with  him,  and  all  things  were  well,  and 
th.at  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  die,"  and  accordingly 


speaking  to  them  about  it;  for  (said  he,)  I  found    it  to     on  this  day  he  departed,  and  on  the  3d  following,  being 
be  an  hindrance  to  me,  and  so  I  gave  it  all  up  into  my    the  sixth  of  the  second  month,  was  buried  in  the  Friends 
son's  hands,  he  allowing  me  and  my  wife  so  much   a    burying  ground  in  Philadelplii; 
year,  and  then  I  was  at  liberty  and  had  the  world  under 
my  feet,  which  I  would  oft'  be  telling  them. 

He  often  said,  "  That  this  place  was  God's  planta- 
tion, that  in  Jamaica,  and  Carolina  there  were  but  few 
Friends,  but  that  this  place  had  a  great  fame  abroad, 
wherever  he  had  been,  for  an  honest,  laborious,  and 
good  people,"  whereupon  he  exhorted  us  many  times 
"  to  keep  up  our  fame,"  and  told  us  the  means  how, 
"  by  being  faithful  to  God  and  keeping  in  love  one  with 
another,  and  by  forgiving  our  trespasses  one  against  an- 
other," often  exhorting  us  to  love  one  another,  men- 
tioning that  expression  of  our  Saviour,  by  this  "  shall 
ail  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples  if  ye  love  one  an- 
other." He  likewise  pressed  us  to  "meet  often  to- 
gether," using  this  Scripture  as  a  motive  thereto,  "For 
they  that  feared  the  Lord  met  often  together,  and  spake 
often  one  unto  another,  and  a  book  of  remembrance 
was  written:"  He  further  s.aid,  *'  The  Lord  had  given 
him  the  desire  of  his  h         '  •       •  ■  ■ 


IRON  AND  BITUMINOUS  COAL. 
We  observe  a  communication  in  the  United  States 
Gazette  of  the  26th  ult.  ujider  the  above  title,  in  which 
the  writer  endeavors  to  account  for  the  difference  in 
the  price  of  English  and  American  Iron.  He  attributes 
it  mainly  to  the  use  of  bituminous  coal  in  V^iigland,  and 
charcoal  in  America,  and  recommends  to  American  man- 
ufacturers the  use  oftlie  former.  In  explanation  he 
states — that   the  charcoal  required   "to  make  a  ton  of 

iron  in    Pennsylvania  costs  aboi-c  ftsrty-cight  dollars" 

and  that  "two  tons  of  iron  in  England  costs  about  the 
same  sum."  It  is  very  true  that  the  European  manu- 
facturers are  able  to  transport  their  iron  across  the  .At- 
lantic, pay  a  very  heavy  duty,  and  sell  it  at  a  lower 
rate  than  our  own  manufacturers  can  deliver  it  at  sea- 


board. But,  in  our  opinion,  the  correspondent  of  the 
Gazette,  being  probably  unacquainted  with  the  cost  rf 
t  in  coming  hither,  and  that  if  1  manufacturing  iron  has  mistaken  the  cause.  In  Centre, 
he  died  here,  he  was  very  well  satisfied,  and  he  believ-  Huntingdon,  Mifflin  and  Lycoming  counties,  the  grcai- 
cd  his  wife  would  also  be  well  s.itisfied,  and  that  as  the  est  iron  manufacturing  district  in  the  sLitt-,  the  whole 
Lord  had  given  her  to  him,  and  him  to  her,  so  tliey  had  j  cost  of  making  a  ton  of  iron  is  from  furly-f.vi  lojifly  dol- 
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lars  upon  an  averag-e.  It  seldom,  if  ever,  exceeds  the  '''S'l'^  than  that  which  every  citizen  has  of  taking  peace- 
latter — if  it  dr.es,  tlie  b^l^iness   is^  considered   uiiprofila-  '  "^"'^  possession  of  his  own. 

ble.  Charcoal,  altliough  a  heavy  ilcm  in  the  expendi-  I  I"  viewing-  this  case,  the  ordinary  remedies  in  use 
ture  of  ii-nn  manufacturers,  is  not  the  only  cause  of  the  where  the  cuntP'  versy  is  between  individuals,  naturally 
great  d.fference  in  the  pnce  of  the  British  and  Ameri-  suirgests  themselves  to  one  not  habituated  to  the  con^ 
can  iron — nor  is  it  the  substantial  one.  'I  he  price  ofl  sideration  of  questions  in  which  the  more  important 
labor  is    quadruple'in  Penns-ylvania,   what  it  is  in  Eng- I  interests  vf  the  public  are  concerned.      Hence  I  have 


land— tliere  they  have  a  dense  population  of  poor  men, 
who  receive  a  few  pence  for  their  daily  hire— and  are 
even  pladto  get  that.  We  have  a  scattered  population 
of  independent  vtorking  men,  with  various  means  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood  before  them,  and  who  will  be  well 
paid  for  their  labor.  The  distance  and  cost  r.f  inland 
transportation  is  also  much  greater  in  Pennsvlvania'tlian 
in  England — indeed  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  it 
costs  nearly  as  much  to  transport  one  hundred  tons  of 
iron  from  the  manufactories  in  Cenire  counly  to  Phila- 
delphia, as  it  does  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  at  a  much 
greater  risk.  Our  internal  improvements  are  yet  in 
their  infancy — they  have  not  yet  benefitted  us  in  the 
slightest  degree  and  until  they  are  extended  to  our  min- 
eral regions  we  cannot  be  benefitted  by  them. — Lycom- 
ing Gaz. 

INTERFSTING  LEGAL  OPINION. 
The  subjoined  opinion  was  given  by  Ellis  Lewis, 
Esq.  at  the  request  of  Col.  Hull,  the  superintendant  of 
the  north  branch  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal.  It 
will  no  doubt  be  read  with  interest,  particularly  by 
persons  residing  in  those  parts  of  the  State  through 
which  our  public  improvements  pass.  Those  who  feel 
dispo.sed  lo  give  the  agents  of  the  Commonweallh  un- 
necessary trouble  in  the  prosecution  of  her  system  of 
iniernal  improvement,  will  find  it  attended  with  more 
difficulty  than  tney  anticipate. — Penn.  Reporter. 

Tom  AJiDA,  Nov.  6th,  1830. 
Dear  Sir: 

You  ask  my  opinion  upon  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued, on  bchall  of  the  commonwealth,  in  resuming  the 
possession  of  the  Lock  House  attached  lo  Lock,  No.  3, 
on  the  West  Branch  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ca- 
nal. It  appears  that  after  this  section  had  been  com- 
pleted and  the  Lock  House  finished,  it  was  locked,  and 
the  key  delivered  lo  you  as  Superintendant  of  the  divis- 
ion; that  the  water  has  since  been  let  into  the  Canal, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  appoint  a  keeper,  and  to  place  him 
in  possession  of  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
charge  of  the  Lock — that  in  the  exercise  of  these  du. 

ties,  the  officers  of  the  commonwealth  find  themselves  be  jcst  without  being  ascertained  by  a  jort.  The 
obstructed  by  a  person  who  has  forcibly  broken  into  words,  occurring  in  the  Constitutions' of  the  State  and! 
the  Lock  House,  openly  proclaiming  his  determination  Union,  that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  shall  be  "preserv- 
to  maintain  possession  of  the  same  against  the  common-  ed" — "be  as  heretofore"  "remains  inviolate,"  &c.  are 
wealth,  her  officers  and  agents.  at  v-iriance  with  its  extension    to  any  other  cases  than 

Under  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  and  consid-    those  in  which  the  right  to  that  mode  of  trial  previous- 
erlng  tlie  interests  involved  and  the  parties  to  the  con-    ly  existed.     That  it  did  not  exist  as  a  remedy  to  enforce 


suggested    the  expediency  of  an  application  to  a  civil 
magistrate — a  course  more  consonant  with  the  feelings 
of  the  people,  because  ope^  alike  to  all,  and  more  usu- 
al in  its  application,  than  the  exertion  of  any  of  those 
high  powers  of  sovereignty  to  which  the  commonweallh 
might  resort  for  tlie  purpose  of  abating,   in  a  summary 
manner,   this    nuisance  and  intrusion   upon  the  public 
rights.       If  an  intruder  should  either  seize  upon  the 
capitol  and  public  offices  and  documents  at  Harrisburgj 
or  break  into  a  Lock-house,   and  obtain   control  of  the 
naviaation  of,  and  the  public  revenue  arising  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Canal,  I  have  not  supposed  that  the  ope- 
rations of  government  in  the  one  case,  or  the  navigation 
of  the  canal  in  the  other,  must  cease  until  the  intruder 
could  be  expelled  by  the  ordinary  .md  tedious  forms 
of  proceeding  usual  in  dispute  between  private  individ- 
uals.    In  cases  of  this  kind,  where  the  whole  communi- 
ty is  so  seriously   affected,  the  immense  magnitude  of 
the  public  interests  to  be  protected  would  seem  to  af- 
ford just  grounds  for  the  immediate  and  even  forcible 
expulsion  of  the  intruder,  who,   if  injured  by  the  pro- 
ceeding might  resort  to  the  commonwealth  for  comnsa* 
salion,   but  cannot  by  any  possibility  hayt  a  right  ta 
maintain  by  force  possession  of  the  public  property  of 
the  state  against  her  will,     Vattel,  217.     I  perceive  no 
reason  why  the  same  power  which   was  exercised  for 
the  general  benefit  in  taking  the  land  from  the  rightful 
owner  in  the  first  place  for  the  purpose  of  coustructing 
the  canal,  might  not  be  again  exerted  to  maintain  pos- 
session against  wrong  doers.  It  is  true  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United    States  recognises  the   principle, 
which  was  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations  before,  that  "pri- 
vate property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  without 
just  compensation."    Vattel,  243.  Purd.  XV'.    But  the 
Commonweallh  has  directed  compensation  to  be  made 
for  damages  sustained   by  reason  of  the   Pennsylvania 
Canal,  when  the  amount  is  ascertained  either  by  the 
agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  the  decision  of  the  tribu- 
nal appointed  for  the  purpose.     The  constitutional  ob- 
jections to  the  law,  organizing  this  tribunal,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  well  founded.     A  compensation  may 


trover.sy,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  most  expedient 
course  would  be  to  request  some  intelligent  justice  of 
the  peace  to  go  to  the  premises  (with  a  sufficient  pos- 
see)  for  the  purpose  of  convicting  on  view,  and  pun- 
ishing by  fine,  any  person  or  persons  whom  he  shall 
there  find  guilty  of  witl.-'iold  ngthe  possess  on  by  force. 
This  power  is  given  to  one  ov  more  justices  of  the  peace, 
by  the  statute  of  ISth,'  Kichard  2dj  which  will  be  found 
in  Roberts'  Digest  of  British  statutes,  in  force  in  Penn- 
sylvania, page  283.     By  this  statute    the  justice  con- 


a  claim  upon  the  King  or  the  Slate,  is  to  be  inferred 
from  the  consideration  that  the  jury  trial  only  existed 
in  suits  at  common  law,  and  that  no  action  at  common 
law  could  be  sustained,  as  a  matter  of  right,  by  a  subject 
agaii  s'  his  king,  or  by  a  citizen  against  the  government 
of  his  state  or  country.  These  actions  are  only  sustainable 
against  a  king  or  a  commonwealth,  when  the  sovereign, 
power  consents  to  be  sued  at  common  law,  and  then 
"the  action"  says  Puffendorf  "proceeds  rather  upon 
natural  equity  than  upon  municipal  laws,"  and  its  "end" 


yicts  on  his  own  view  of  the  force  without  the  delays  says  Sir  Wm'.  Blackstone,  "is  not  to  compel  but  to  per 

incident   to  the   intervention  of  a  jury  and  witnesse's;  suWe  the  king  or  commonwealth  of  the  justice  of  the 

and,  having  set  a  fine  upon  the  offender,   commits  him  claim" — 1  131.  243.   The  judgment  could  not  be  enforc- 

to  the  g-aol  of  the  county,  until  the  fine  is  paid.     And  ed  by  execution.    But  where  the  king  gave  no  consent 

"all  tlie  people  of  the  county,  as  well  the  sherift'as  oth-  to  be  sued  at  common  law,  the  remedy  lor  the  recove- 

er."  are  required   to  be   attendant  upon  him  to  assist,  ry  of  claims  upon    him  was  an    application,  hy  petition, 

&c.     The  justice  has  nothing  to  do  with  restoring  the  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  where  right  was  adminlster- 

possession,  nor  is  it  necessary;  the  ofience  will  be  com-  ed  by  the  Chancellor  without  the  intervention  of  a  ju- 

mitted,  ifat  all,  in  resisting  the  commonwealth's  ageats  ry.    1  Bl.  243,  1  Term  Rep.  172.   ib  674.      From  analo- 

in   their  efforts  to   regain  possession  of  the  premises;  gy  to  this,  a  remedy  hasbeen  introduced  by  the  Legis- 

andas  soon  as  the  force  is  removed  by  committing  the  lature,  and  adopted   by  long  usage   without  objection, 

offender  to  gaol,  the  comrnunwealth,  by  her  agent,  can  I  for  the  lecoveiy  ofdam.ages   to  improvements  througlx 
take  peaceable  possession  without  ex.  riing  anv  other 
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wliicli  roads  are  located  by  petition  to  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas,  for  tlie  appointment  of  viewers,  who  assess 
the  damages  without  the  aid  of  jury.  If  at  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution,  the  right  of  action  at  common  law 
against  the  state  did  not  exist,  or  depended  upon  con- 
sent, it  would  appear  to  stand  upon  the  same  footing 
now.  And  altlioiuh  in  general  tlie  trial  bv  jury  is  just- 
ly preferred  to  all  oiher  nodes  of  trial,  still  it  cannot  he 
concealed  tliat  there  may  he  powerful  reasons  tor  re- 
fusing to  submit  to  it  where  the  claim  is  against  the 
stale  and  where,  from  tlTe  extent  of  the  interest  she 
may  have  aH'ecled  by  the  adoplion  of  some  great  public 
iuiprovemeul,  or  from  any  otiiai'  sufficient  cause,  there 
may  be  reason  to  fear  that  injustice  might  otherwise  be 
done. 

In  the  convictions  of  the  canal  men,  for  their  opera- 
tions in  extending  the  c^inal  across  the  street  in  Milton, 
if  the  proceedings  be  under  (he  act  of  6lh  April,  1802, 
Purd.  723,  1  would  advise  an  appeJ  to  the  next  court  of 
quarter  sessions,  which  should  be  done  by  taking  a 
transcript  and  filing  it  on  application  to  the  court  for 
the  purpose  by  petition.  It  will  be  necessary  to  em- 
ploy counsel  iu  Northumberland  county,  to  attend  to 
these  cases. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

ELLIS  LEWIS. 
Col.  James  P.   Bull, 

Superintendant,  Ijic. 


The  Ptrltiomen  Copper-mine. — About  100  years  a.^o, 
a  large  tract  of  land,  bordering  on  the  Perkioraen  creek, 
about  13  miles  above  this  borough,  was  purchased  by  a 
company  of  foreigners,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  and  obtaining  the  rich  copper  ore 
which  it  was  supposed  to  contain.  This  company 
opened  a  tunnel  or  drift  from  the  Perkiomen  creek  ex- 
tending 660  feet  to  a  shaft  sunk  80  feet  deep  from  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  it  is  said  that  they  took  out  a  large 
quantity  of  rich  Copper,  but  being  ui\fortunate  in  the 
loss  of  one  or  two  cargoes  which  they  sent  to  England, 
tliey  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  mine,  after  several 
years  hard  labour,  and  expending  several  thousand  dol- 
lars. Previous  however  to  leaving  ii,  they  filled  up  the 
shall  again,  and  shut  up  the  mine,  that  the  treasures  of  j  Sun'bury  over"the  bro^d  mountain  ran  through  it,  and 


large  quantity  of  Copper  yet  in  the  Mine,  and  we  be- 
lieve it  is  the  intention  of  the  present  company  to  find 
it.  if  it  is  possible  to  make  so  valuable  a  discovery.— 
tLrald. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Wellsborougli  (Pa  )  Pl.ocnix,  that 
salt  water  has  lately  been  obtained  in  M'Kcan  county, 
in  this  state. 

The  spring  is  si'uated  upon  the  stream  known  by  the 
name  of  the  "Portagg  Branch  ol  the  Sineinahoning" 
creek,  near  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Alleghany 
and  the  Susquehanna.  A  well  has  been  sunk  to  the 
depth  of  only  17  feel,  through  a  hard  pan,  and  not  ex- 
tending to  the  rock,  which  produces  at  the  rate  of  24 
barrels  per  hour,  of  4  per  cent,  water.  1  he  lands  upon 
whicli  the  spring  is  situated,  have  been  purchased  and 
a  company  formed,  under  the  firm  of  A.  Uice  &.  (.:o.  who 
,are  making  arrangements  to  prosecute  the  manufacture 
of  salt,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  works  can  be  erected. 
Should  the  gentleman  engaged  realize  the  expectations 
now  indulged  in,  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
water  in  question,  a  most  extensive  and  \aliiablc  busi- 
ness will  soon  spring  up  in  that  neighbourhood,  which 
has  hitherto  been  known  only  as  a  wilderness. 

From  the  Gentleman's  Pocket  Almanac,  for  1831,  pub- 
lished by  Mi.  Thos.  T.  Ash,  Philadelphia. 
SKETCH  OF  POTTSVILLE. 
For  any  one  from   Cape  Cod  to  New   Orleans  to  say 
that  he  had  not  heard  of  the  renowned    town  of  Potts- 
ville,  would  sound  as  marvellous  as  if  an  Arabian  were 
to  declare  that  he  had  never   heard   of  Mahomet,  or 
Mecca,  of  Kauba,  or  of  the  Holy  Well.    There  is  scarce- 
ly a  valley,  however  remote  or  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  from  Eastport  to  the  Sabine,  or  from  Cape 
Hatteras  to  Little  llock,  that  has  not  heard  of  the  fame 
of  Pottsville. 

Here,  half  a  dozen  summers  since,  there  was  not 
more  than  one  shabby  log  hut  standing,  and  the  wild 
scenery  of  the  spot  where  are  now  lo  be  seen  so  much 
enterprize,  activity,  and  bustle,  lay  undisiurbed  in  all 
its    primitive  grandeur  and   loneliness.      Tlie  road  to 


the  earth  might  be  hidden  from  the  world.  A  few 
months  ago,  an  enterpr)zing  citizen  of  this  county  took 
a  lease  from  the  present  owner  of  the  property,  for  21 
years,  on  the  Copper-mine,  and  immediately  commenc- 


the  weekly  stage,  in  all  its  course  from  Philadelphia  to 
the  place  of  its  destination,  did  not  witness  a  wilder  or 
>re  desolate  scene.   Here  and  there  the  smoke  might 
indeed  be  seen  curling  from  some  Dutchman's  cottage. 


ed  opening  the  old  shafi — it  is  now  about  80  feet  deep,     and  waiving  in  graceful  folds  above  the  trees;  showi'ng 
and  intersects  the  old  tunnel,  and  in  a  few  days  more  it     that  man  had  dared  to  invade  the  forest,  but  thes 


is  expected  that  all  the  veins  of  copper  will  be  opened 
A  number  of  very  rich  specimens  have  been  left  at  the 
Cabinet  of  Natural  Science  in  this  borough,  and  at  this 
office  for  examination,  which  were  last  week  taken  from 
the  side  and  near  the  bottom  of  the  shaft — they  are  said 
to  contain  about  one  half  copper.  The  proprietor,  we 
understand,  intends  as  soon  as  he  gets  the  shaft  and 
tunnel  cleared  out,  and  the  Mine  open,  to  give  a  gene- 
ral invitationto  all  to  call  and  see  it,  of  which  notice 
will  be  given  hereafter. — ^orrisloim  Mir. 

NOKKISTOWN,  Nov.  17. 

PerMomen  Copper-mine. — A\  e  have  just  learned  that 
a  new  excavation  has  been  discovered  in  the  Perkiomen 
Copper-mine,  about  90  feet  south  west  of  the  Tunnel, 
which  enlarges  into  a  spacious  room,  alter  ascending 
almost  perpendicular  lor  about  10  or  12  feet,  to  which 
no  end  has  yet  been  discovered.  Some  weeks  ago  a 
child's  cradle  was  found  in  one  of  the  excavations, 
partly  in  a  state  of  decay — a  rocker  of  which  his  been 
left  at  this  office,  and  last  week  a  silver  plated  spur, 
which  was  lost  in  the  Tunnel  by  a  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  who  was  in  company  with  the  late 
Judge  Markley,  in  the  Mine,  about  30  years  ago,  was 
also  found. 

We  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  there   being  a 


tances  were  few  and  far  between;  and  the  bear,  the 
deer,  and  the  fox,  divided  the  empire  of  the  woods  a- 
mong  them.  But  now  what  a  contrasi !  The  genius  of 
man  has  seldom  raised  sucii  a  monument  to  his  own 
power — individual  power,  unaided  by  tarifl",  corpora- 
tion or  charter.  The  town  of  Pottsville — for  under 
that  name  we  shall  include  Mount  Carbon  and  Port  Car- 
bon, fur  they  are  three  in  one,  if  not  one  in  three— con- 
tains upwards  of  four  thousand  people,  besides  the 
hordes  of  Tartar  looking  population  hovering  on  its 
skirts.  Many  of  the  latter  cohabit  together  in  shantees 
or  tents  made  of  hemlock  and  covered  with  branches. 
They  are  all  engaged  in  the  laudable  business  of  "pene- 
trating the  bowels  of  the  land."  But  mark,  gentle  rea- 
der, and  inwardly  digest,  when  you  hear  that  from  this 
port,  which  is  more  than  a  hundred  miles  above  tide 
water,  there  is  a  fleet  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  ves- 
sels— a  Meet  more  formidable  than  that  which  bore  the 
Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  composed  of  vessels, 
the  smallest  of  which  is  almost  as  large  as  that  in  which 
Columbus  ventured  to  cross  an  unknown  ocean.  In  the 
first  week  of  October  last,  seventy  eight  vessels  cleared 
from  Pottsville,  carrying  to  the  sea-board  the  rich  mine- 
ral treasures  of  the  district,  and  during  the  same  period, 
twenty-two  arrived  from  Philadelphia  laden  with  the 
luxuries  of  every  clime. 
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The  situation  of  the  town  is  remailiable,  being  em- 
bosomed in  lofty  hills.  Sharp  Mountain  in  front  of  it, 
presents  a  surly  and  almost  savage  aspect,  heightened 
by  the  almost  black  dismal  caverns  excavated  from  its 
side,  and  looking  like  entrances  to  the  abode  of  Pluto; 
and  the  Norwegian  covered  witli  coal  dust  and  slug- 
gishly moving  on,  is  no  bad  type  of  the  Styx.  The  feel- 
ing produced  on  visiting  Pottsville,  is,  that  it  is  no  place 
for  trifling,  for  every  one  wears  a  look  of  importance, 
and  is  plainly  intent  on  playing  his  cards  so  as  not  to  lose 
a  trick;  and  a  strong  inclination  is  felt  by  the  spectator 
io  join  in  and  take  a  hand.  The  interest  of  the  game 
has  overcome  the  scruples  of  many  devout  people,  for 
you  may  see  the  grave  Quaker,  the  ejaculating  Metho- 
dist, and  the  sober  Presbyterian  sitting  at  the  same  ta- 
ble, and  using  all  their  ingenuity  to  get  the  odd  trick; 
but  what  is  most  surprising,  is  that  they  all  appear  to 
get  good  cards,  and  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult of  the  game. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  motly  mixture  of  peo- 
ple of  all  climes  and  complexions,  that  have  come  to 
worship  here.  There  you  may  see  the  pale  citizen,  who 
has  been  engaged  all  his  life  in  measuring  dry  goods  be- 
hind his  counter,  and  who  has  never  before  been  out  of 
the  sight  of  the  smoke  of  his  own  cliimney, until  he  was 
tempted  to  go  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleice  in  the  form 
of  coaVn  consultation  deep  with  a  hardy.florid  mountain- 
eer, and  you  may  perceive  from  their  eager  looks  and 
animated  gestures,  that  a  spec  of  some  magnitude  is 
afloat. 

Then  again  may  be  seen  a  Dutchuian,  whose  ances- 
tors came  to  kindly  Pennsylvania  nearly  two  centuries 
ago,  a  period,  as  historians  tell  us,  more  tlian  sufficient 
to  blend  two  hostile  races,  and  here  he  is  the  same  in 
dress,  language,  manners,  and  hoary  prejudice  as  when 
the  first  of  his  name  left  Kotterdarn;— there  he  stands 
with  the  title  deed  of  his  farm  in  his  hand, and  surround- 
ed by  halfa  dozen  sharp  looking  fellows  who  are  trying 
by  words  and  signs  to  close  a  burgain  with  him.but  he  is 
keeping  them  at  bay  as  a  good  stout  bull  would  a  par- 
cel ofc'urs,  though  he  seems  at  the  same  time  to  be 
alraid  of  being  bit. 

No  town  of  its  size  is  so  well  supplied  with  every  es- 
sential of  luxury  and  convenience.  Of  attorneys,  there 
are  plenty  of  the  first  repute,  and  with  enough  of  ac- 
tivity to  prevent  the  people  from  stagnating  for  want  of 
excitement.  And  there  are  agents  who  will  gladly  exe- 
cute any  commission  from  one  to  ten  thousand  dollars. 
Fancy  siores,  well  supplied  with  ribbans  and   artificial 

flowers a  perfumer  advertises  all  sorts  of  cosmetics, 

and  a  yankee  schoolmaster  for  scholars.  Doctors  are 
there  too,  fresh  from  college,  and  shining  with  the  re- 
flected science  of  Physic  and  Chapman.  There  is  a 
ball  room,  a  church,  and  several  excellent  hotels  and 
boardinghouses,  and  the  newspaper  is  one  of  the  best 
conducted  Journals  in  the  country.  Two*  daily  lines 
of  stages  run  to  Philadelphia— Heeside  against  Cole- 
man, and  they  merit  a  eulogium  for  the  vigor  with 
which  they  crack  their  whips,  the  matchless  fury  of 
their  driving,  and  for  their  exquisite  skill  in  upsetting. 
Pottsville  has  every  requisite  for'beceming  a  great  citv 
an  uninterrupted  navigation  by  the  canal  to  Philadel- 
phia, coal  enough  to  supply  the  world  for  thousands  of 
years;  and  if  the  resources  of  the  country  shall  be  de- 
veloped with  the  same  untiring  activity  by  the  next,  as 
it  has  been  by  the  present  generation,  Pottsville,  bold 
as  the  assertion  may  seem,  will  rival  the  large  cities  of 
the  seaboard  in  population  and  wealth. 

Wilkes-Bahre,  Nov.  19,  1830. 
The  Season.— We  have  heard  it  remarked  by  several 
aged  persons,  that  not  within  their  recollection  has  the 
weather  been  so  warm  at  this  season  of  the  year,  as  it  is 

•The  are  now  four  daily  lines  of  stages  running  be, 
tween  this  place  and  Philadelphia. 


at  present.  Instead  of  snow  squalls  and  ice,  we  have 
warm  rains  and  muddy  or  dusty  streets,  and  weather  so 
warm  as  to  deprive  one  of  the  pleasure  of  setting  by  a 
good  coal  fire,  which  formerly  was  very  comfortable  at 
this  season  of  the  year. 

Since  penning  the  above,  we  received,  from  the 
garden  of  Col.  Washington  Lee,  the  receipt  of  which 
it  gives  us  pleasure  to  acknowledge,a  fine  mess  of  Green 
Peas  in  the  pods,  accompanied  with  the  following  note: 

"Mrs.  W.  Lee  desires  Mr.  Lewis'  acceptance  of  the 
accompanying  instance  of  the  unusual  length  and  mild- 
ness of  the  present  season. 

"Nanticoke,  Nov.  17,  1830. 
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The  report  of  the  Provincial  Council  to  Governor 
Denny,  on  the  subject  of  the  complaints  made  by  the 
Indians  at  the  Treaty  concluded  at  Easton,in  1756,  to  be 
found  in  the  first  form  of  the  present  number,  is  some- 
what at  variance  with  the  narratives  which  we  publish- 
ed in  the  14th  No.  of  the  present  Volume.  What  is 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  it  might  be  important  to  en- 
quire, but  the  discussion  of  the  question  at  length  would 
require  more  room  than  we  can  conveniently  spare. — 
It  is  certain  that  the  Indians  were  always  dissatisfied 
with  the  rapid  manner  in  which  the  walk  of  1735  was 
performed;  for  20  miles  a  day  was  the  average  of  the 
previous  walks,  conducted  after  the  Indian  custom,  and 
upwards  of  sixty  miles  were  run  on  this  occasion.  We 
confess  ourselves  unable  to  comprehend  the  committee 
when  they  assert  that  the  description  in  the  deed  of 
1737  is  in  the  same  words  with  that  of  1686,  since  the 
boundaries  could  not  have  been  ascertained  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  execution  of  the  latter.  Gordon  in  his  his- 
torj',  denominates  it  an  ill  advised  and  extravagant  pur. 
chase.  We  may  essay  a  nicer  investigation  of  the  top- 
ic hereafter. 

The  sixth  number  of  "Childs'  Views  of  Philadelphia 
and  its  Environs,"  appeared  last  week.  These  'Views' 
deserve  well  of  the  public,  because  they  are  very  beau- 
tiful in  themselves,  manifest  a  commendable  spirit  of 
enterprise,  and  serve  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
buildings  they  are  designed  to  represent.  We  are 
compelled  to  distinguish  in  this  number  'The  Meeting 
House  at  Merrion,'  which  both  as  an  engraving  and  for 
the  antique  air  of  the  structure,  must  captivate  all  be- 
holders. The  Historical  Society  to  whom  this  number 
is  inscribed,  has  recommended  the  undertaking  in  terms 
of  panegyric.  As  we  regard  this  work  of  Col.  Childs 
as  eminently  meritorious  and  worthy  of  patronage,  and 
wish  all  success  to  the  new  series  he  is  about  to  com- 
mence, he  will  not,  we  hope,  attribute  to  us  a  dispoii- 
tibn  either  captious  or  intermeddling,  in  renturing  to 
suggest  that  the  proportions  between  the  buildings  and 
the  surrounding  objects,  and  between  different  parts  of 
the  same  edifice,  should  be  observed  with  scrupulous 
exactness.  We  hare  heard  exception  taken  to  several 
of  the  representations  of  the  present  series,  in  this  par- 
ticular. 
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CHAPTER  XIU. 

[COKTINDEO    PUOM    TAGE    349.] 

More  particulars  of  George  Keiili  and  Ids  adherents' 
Notwithstanding  George  Keitli's  absence;  those  call- 
ed the  separatists  lieie,  continued  as  violent  in  opposi- 
tion to  Friends  as  ever,  divers  t)t*  wliom  appeared  now 
at  the  yearly  meeting  at  CurlingKin;  first  George  Hutch- 
inson, and  some  few  following  hint,  CMme  in  the  time  of 
religious  worship,  under  pretence  of  calMng  for  justice 
on  public  Friends  and  strangers,  of  whom  he  said  he 
had  divers  things  against,  both  as  to  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, but  hi»  manner  now,  and  the  past  experience  of 
these  kind  of  attacks,  convinced  those  at  meeting  that 
his  inlentiou  was  only  to  cavil,  they  therefore  gave  no 
way  to  liim,  but  went  on  witli  their  testimonies  over  his 
head,  at  which  lie  railed,  much,  even  while  some  of  llie 
Friends  were  preaching,  but  at  last  left  them  with  a 
threat  that  he  would  publish  them  to  the  world,  which 
they  thought  lie  had  done  enough  the  evening  before, 
by  gathering  a  tumidtuous  company  in  the  street,  the 
town  being  full  of  people,  an  J  there  endeavoring  to  ex- 
pose them  in  such  injurious  terms  as  were  now  common 
with  him  and  the  party.  Hutchinson  had  no  sooner 
done  bis  i ailing  in  the  public  meeting,  but  up  steps  di- 
vers Germans  and  others,  who  appeared  very  tierce  and 
violent,  the  chief  of  them  was  one  of  those  called 
Pieliests,  his  name  Henry  Bernard  Caster,  who  and  his 
brethren  Friends  in  London,  were  said  to  have  assisted 
in  their  coming  to  Pennsylvania,  if  so,  they  seem  to 
have  made  but  poor  returns,  for  divers  of  them  gave 
Friends  here  mucli  trouble  in  matters  wherein  no  rea- 
sonable plea  of  duty  or  conscience  could  be  made,  and 
especially  at  this  meeting,  where,  besides  their  otiier 
noise  and  vociferations,  Ihey  brovight  several  of  Kil- 
ward  Burroughs,  William  Penns  and  other  hooks 
wrote  by  Friends,  the  clamour  they  made  against  them, 
was  that  they  denied  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 
they  were  to  prove  it  out  of  those  books.  It  was 
tliought  best  not  to  gratify  them  by  a  public  oppositinn. 
But  such  Friends  as  were  speaking  continued  their  tes- 
timony which  they  laboured  much  to  stop  by  raising 
voices,  and  speaking  two,  three  and  sometimes  more 
together,  but  at  length  they  left  the  meeting. 

[The  reader  is  here  referred  to  Sewells  History, pages 
659  to  664  about  George  Keith.] 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Jl  further  account  of  the  Welch  Settlers  of  Pennsijlvania, 
Hugh  Robert's  Character  of  Robert  Owm — Return  lu 
Friends  of  several  of  George  Keiths    udhertnis — 'J lie 
Yearly  Meetings  account  of  the  present  slate  of  things,- 
accession  from  fVale"!  of  Inhabitants  to  Rcnnsytvania-- 
The  great  sickness  at  Fhiladtlphia — 2he  affectionate 
and  particular  part  George  Gill  took  in  it  ivith  several 
religious  visits  to  and  from   these  provinces.  Epistles 
from  James  Dickenson  and  Edward  Bourne. 
[1697.]     Now  I  return  to  give  some   further   account 
of  the  Welsh  settlers   in   Pennsylvania;  those  that  were 
already  arrived  were  of  the  stock  of  the  antient   Bri- 
tons, they  came   chiefly  from  Merrioncth  Shire,   North 
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Wales  in  Great  Britain  being  mostly  relations  and 
neighbours  in  their  own  country;  several  of  them  being 
tenants  and  having  great  families,  they  had  heard  a  gond 
report  of  Pennsylvania.that  lands  were  cheap.laxes  light, 
ckar  from  oppression  as  to  Tythes  and  Church  rates 
and  most  of  tliem  were  religious  men,  of  good  report  in 
their  own  country.  About  this  time  Hugh  Roberts,  a 
zealous  minister  among  the  Quakers  <if  whom  vve  have 
seen  some  mention  bi. fore,  went  from  Pennsylvania  to 
vis.t  Wales  his  native  country  and  had  a  successful  visit 
to  the  end  of  his  mission  and  greatly  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  country -folks  who  held  him  in  great  esteem. 

limvland  Ellis  also  mentioned  before,  another  settler 
among  the  Welsh  of  great  account  being  :ifter  a  first  visit 
liere,  got  again  to  his  native  country,  tho'  much  inclined 
to  return  with  his  f.mily  to  Penns)lvania  as  soon  as  he 
could  get  things  ready,  yet  not  seeing  his  way  clear  till 
now  about  when  haying  ordered  his  affairs  for  a  removal, 
he  left  Ann  his  eldest  daughter  and  heiress  by  a  for- 
mer wile,  in  possession  of  his  paternal  hilierilance,  at 
which  he  had  lived  most  of  his  time,  and  set  sail  in  a 
Liverpool  vessel,  together  with  many  other  lamllies,  to 
the  amount  of  about  one  hundred  passengers,  all  from 
North  Wales;  they  had  a  passage  of  aboui  six  weeks  and 
arrivtdat  Philadelphi:i  in  the  fourth  month  this  year; 
R.  Elhs  was  then  in  the  furty-fifdi  year  o(  his  age,  he 
afterwards  lived  long  to  do  goi'd,  his  services  in  church 
and  stale  were  considerable  and  tho'  his  greatest  talent 
stood  not  in  public  preaching,  yet  when  he  did  appear 
it  was  usually  attended  wilh  satisfaction  to  his  hearers. 
His  testimony  was  sh  Tt  but  to  the  purpose.  A  few- 
hours  before  his  last  sickness  seized  him  he  exprea.sed 
himself  thus,  "Notwithstandirg  1  feel  old  age  yet  truth 
when  it  appears  is  as  precious  as  ever:  the  other  night 
(said  he)  I  was  sorely  bufleted  by  Satan  who  would 
have  devoured  me  but  1  saw  a  secret  hand  crushing 
his  design;"  being  asked  in  his  last  sickness  (which  was 
short)  how  he  felt  himself  as  to  his  inward  state,  he  re- 
plied "Those  still  waters  which  1  often  ardently  longed 
to  arrive  at,  1  see  tho'  yet  at  some  distance  off,"  he 
bore  his  pains  with  uncommon  cheerfulness,  and  died 
in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  :ige,  at  his  son  in  law  John 
Evan's   house,  in  North  Wales,  Pennsylvania. 

Jonathan  Tyler  being  now  returned  from  his  visit  to 
the  eastward  represented  to  the  meeting  at  Philadelphia 
the  necessity  Friends  and  others  were  under  to  the 
eastward  of  Salem  in  New  England,  by  reason  ofaca- 
lamitous  sickness  among  them,  a  handsome  sum  of  near 
two  hundred  pounds  was  raised  by  contrlhution  among 
Friends  and  sent  to  them  in  some  measure  to  relieve 
their  present  distiess. 

The  death  of  a  second  Robert  0.ven  among  the 
Welsh: — In  this  year  died  Robert  Owen  who  had  re- 
moved to  Pennsylvania  among  the  Welsh  settlers.  His 
life  &  character  as  given  by  his  intimate  friend  and  bro- 
ther Hugh  Roberts  was  to  the  following  eflect. 

"He  feared  the  Lord  from  his  youth  upwards  who 
visited  and  convinced  him  of  his  holy  truth  when  he 
was  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  came  to  lore  and 
take  delight  in  the  company  of  those  of  his  acquaint- 
ance whom  he  thought  best  established  in  the  truth  and 
thereby  grew  in  his  understanding  and  became  well  be- 
loved both  of  Friends  and  other  persuasions  whom  he 
conversed  with  as  Joseph  of  oldiso  came  he  to  be  a  great 
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hel[)  to  his  brethren  and  gladness  of  heart  to  those  that 
were  to  him  as  fathers  in  the  truth.  His  heart  as  that 
ofLydiaof  oid  and  his  mimth  was  opened  to  publish 
his  name  and  truth  among  many,  he  often  travelled 
throug-h  his  native  country  Wales,  visiting-  Friends 
meetings  and  was  service.ible  among  them,  t  know  they 
had  great  love  for  him  and  thought  sometimes  a  pro- 
phet is  not  of  honour  in  liis  own  country  yet  metliinks 
{  can  say  there  were  few  if  any  that  were  acquainted 
with  him  that  had  ill  thoughts  of  him.  In  the  year 
1690  he  came  info  th  s  country  where  he  lived  seven 
years,  and^was  of  good  service  in  visiting  Frientls  meet- 
ing in  this  province  and  places  adjacent,  as  is  well 
known  to  many,  but  more  especially  amongst  us  where 
he  was  dearly  beloved  and  owned,  lie  was  a  strong  pil- 
lar in  the  church  of  Christ,  his  undertanding  was  open- 
ed in  those  things  that  belonged  to  order,  I  can  say  I 
never  saw  him  taking  part  with  a  wrong  thing,  a  certain 
token  to  me  if  there  had  been  no  other,  that  he  was  a 
good  man,  I  would  to  God  that  all  amongst  us  were  so 
minded,  oh!  the  want  of  him,  I  feel  his  place  yet  emp- 
ty, I  pray  God,  if  it  be  his  will,  to  make  it  up,  oh!  my 
dear  brother  what  shall  I  say  of  thee  my  yoke-fellow, 
my  dear  companion,  my  soul  mourns  in  secret  for  the 
want  of  thee — how  can  I  do  less'  my  soul  and  thine 
were  knit  together  with  that  bond  that  never  shall  be 
loosened.  Sometimes  from  the  consideration  of  my 
loss  of  thee  and  some  others,  I  have  longed  to  come 
aftei^you  yet  I  know  the  Lord's  time  is  the  best  ;md 
to  his  will  lam  contented;  was  not  thou  to  me  as  Jona- 
than to  David  not  only  in  relation,  but  also  in  love  and 
unity,  therefore  am  not  I  bound  as  David  was  to  say 
any  of  thine  a  kindness,  yes  surely  if  it  lies  in  m^'  pow- 
er. Thy  name  is  worthy  to  be  had  in  remembrance 
among  the  laithful  in  Israel,  he  w"3  a  man  of  peace  and 
hated  all  appearance  of  contention,  indeed  he  was  a 
skilful  peace  maker,  endued  with  wisdom  and  authority 
yet  full  of  mercy  and  compassion  unto  the  least  appear- 
ance of  good,  in  such  as  he  had  to  do  with  all;  his  re- 
moval is  a  great  loss  unto  us  that  are  left,  but  we  doubt 
not  to  him  a  great  gain.  Dear  brother  in  the  remem- 
brance of  thee  and  of  the  many  good  and  precious  op- 
portunities we  have  liad  logeiher,  my  soul  is  bowed 
and  I  am  sometimes  ready  to  say  ^h;di  I  never  have  the 
kind  companion  so  well  fitted  and  kr.it  together  in  every 
respect;  the  more  I  consider  of  thee  the  more  this  ap- 
pears, it  may,  therefore  be  convenient  to  end  this  my 
testimony,  and  return  to  my  own  work,  and  service  that 
I  may  be  prepared  to  follow  after  thee." 

HUGH  KOBF.ItTS. 

This  year  Hannah  Delavall  from  Philadelphia  went 
with  Sarah  Clark  from  Great  Britain  then  here  on  a  re- 
ligious visit  to  New  England  and  sometime  between 
this  year  and  1635  went  there  on  the  same  errand  Atin 
Dilworth  and  Jane  Bdes  from  Pennsylvania,  and  Ann 
Jennings  from  New  Jersey, 

In  this,  and  some  following  years,  the  meetings  of 
Friends  on  the  continent  were  favoured  with  the  salu- 1 
tary  visits  of  William  Ellis  and  Aaron  .\tkinson  who  j 
c»me  from  England  for  that  purpose,  together  with  i 
Thomas  Chalkley  then  a  young  man  who  with  his  com- 
panion Thomas  Turner  likewise  travelled  through  the 
continent  with  good  applause. 

Many  of  the  followers  of  George  Keith  had  before  j 
this  time  returned  te  Friends,  and  acknowledged  their  j 
errors  to  the  meetings  they  had  belonged  to  and  some  j 
afterwards  of  which  in  the  records  of  those  times  I  find  ! 
several  instances,  and  amongst  them  one  to  the  follow- ' 
ing  effect  which  r.iay  suffice  as  a  specimen.  | 

"Long  before  George  Keith  set  up  his  separate  meet- 
ing,  my  mind  was  at  times  gone  out  of  the  pure  fear  of 
God  into  my  own  reason,  and  conceivings,  and  in  that  i 
I  took  in  h-ind  to  judge  of  Friends  testimony's,  and 
therein  speak  evil  of  that  which  through  God's  good-  I 
nesa  I  now  see  1  understood  not,  and  particu'arly  against  I 
John  Willsford  who  often  gave  us  warning  M  what  is  ' 
now  come  to  pass,  teliingf  of  us  in  the   power  and  de-  I 


monstration  of  Gods  pure  Spirit  that  if  we  went  from 

I  the  guidance  of  God's  Spirit  into  our  own  imagina- 
[  tions  and  huntings  to  study  God's  secrets  it  would  gen- 
I  der  to  strife  and  contention  and  we  should  be  like  heads 
and  horns  rushing  one  at  another  which  is  too  apparent 
I  at  tliis'day,  and  notwithsiandiiig  G.  K.  went  beyond  all 
i  bounds  of  moderation  in  reflecting  upon  Friends  per- 
1  verting  their  words  and  manglirtg  their  testimonies  and 
into  such  great  heats  and  passions.  The  fond,  foolish 
affictioii  I  had  to  him  blinded  my  eyes  or  at  least  made 
me  willing  to  overlook  it  and  not  only  so  but  the  guid- 
ance of  God's  Spirit  in  my  own  heart  v\  hich  would  have 
kept  me  out  of  those  evils  if  I  had  well  minded  it,  and 
often  followed  me  and  reproved  me,  and  broke  my  rest 
while  I  joined  with  the  separate  party,  I  am  not  able  to 
express  in  words  the  sorrow  and  trouble  1  had  night 
and  day  whilst  I  frequented  their  meetings  and  heard 
them  speak  evil  of  Friends  for  that  was  most  of  their 
practice  when  their  meetings  were  over  as  well  as  at 
many  other  times.  But  now  I  praise  the  Lord  for  his 
mercys  who  hath  let  me  see  the  outgoings  of  my  own 
mind  and  the  evil  of  tlieir  ways  and  hath  in  measure 
given  me  thought  to  come  out  from  amongst  them,  and 
have  my  testimony  against  that  spirit  too  frequent  among 
them;  and  I  am  very  sorry  and  sore  grieved  that  I  should 
be  so  foolish  as  to  join  with  them  against  Friends  in 
setting  my  hand  to  their  pretended  yearly  meeting  pa- 
per; I  was  troubled  for  it  often  before  I  left  them  they 
have  often  desired  me  to  give  them  a  reason  why  I  left 
them,  I  might  give  many  but  in  short  I  had  no  true 
peace  with  them;  I  often  tried  for  life  when  I  could  not 
feel  it  amongst  them  but  instead  thereof  sorrow  and  an- 
guish of  soul  and  if  I  had  kept  to  the  pure  guidance  of 
God's  pure  Spirit,  and  the  light  <f  Clirist  in  my  own 
heart  which  some  of  them  in  my  hearing  have  under- 
valued saying  they  thought  I  had  known  better  things 
when  I  said  I  ought  to  believe  in  the  light  witlim  which 
reproveth  for  sin,  I  say  if  I  had  kept  to  llii.»,  I  had  never 
joined  with  them  in  the  before  mentioned  things  which 
I  am  satisfied  by  my  own  experience  Christ  never  led 
them  into.  To  conclude  my  desire  to  the  Lord  is  that 
he  will  keep  me  close  to  the  guidance  of  his  pure  spi- 
rit, out  of  that  restless  spirit  which  I  have  sometimes 
been  in,  and  I  hope  he  will  if  I  diligently  wait  upon 
him,  but  if  for  want  of  watchfulness  the  enemy  should 
prevail  as  I  hope  he  never  will  1  have  full  satisfaction  in 
what  I  have  here  written  and  in  joining  with  my  real 
friends  again  amongst  whom  I  feel  life  and  more  quiet 
ness  of  mind  than  I  have  done  for  a  long  time  before 
praises  be  to  the  Lord  forever  more.         Amen." 

Calkb   Wheatit. 
Written  the  31  of  the  llth  month,  1692. 

Those  of  the  separates  who  did  not  return  to  their 
brethren  the  Quakers  were  now  under  various  fluctua- 
tions, some  turned  to  the  Episcopalians,  some  to  the 
Baptists  and  others  to  nothing,  but  many  of  them  the' 
shattered  among  themselves  continued  violent  against 
the  Quakers  and  as  irreconcileable  as  ever.  It  was, 
however,  plainly  enough  to  be  -seen  that  the  whole  was 
breaking  and  coming  to  nothing  fast;  The  yearly  meet- 
ing epistle  of  this  year  from  hence  to  Friends  in  Lon- 
don gives  some  account  of  the  present  state  of  things 
as  well  among  them  as  otherwise  and  in  the  Provinces, 
some  paragraphs  of  li  are  therefore  here  inserted. 

*'Dpar  Friends, 

In  that  which  abides  forever  we  salute  and  tenderly 
embrace  you,  and  in  the  joy  of  God's  salvation  rejoice 
with  you,  admiring  and  reverencing  that  arm  that  has 
thus  far  brought  us  out  of  darkness  into  the  marvellous 
light  of  the  Lord,  in  which  the  nations  of  them  that  are 
saved  must  walk  in  which  light  and  life  our  unity  and 
heavenly  fellowship  stands  sure  against  all  the  attempts 
of  satan  to  break  it  either  immediately  by  his  own  sug- 
gestions or  instrumentally  by  those  who  either  never 
knew  ii,  or  iiaving  known  it  through  an  evil  heart  of  un- 
belief have  departed  from  it. 

Dear  Friends   our  yearly  meeting  at  this  time  bath 
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been  much  larcrei'  than  ever  notwilhstanclinff  the  back- 
sliding-and  apostacy  of  diverse  willi  George  Keith  and 
the  vain  endeavours  used  by  them  in  their  restless  slate 
to  trouble  and  divde  us  which  the  nv>re  they  attempt 
the  more  the  Lord  unites  us  to  his  glory,  and  our  com- 
fort and  their  vexation  and  torment,  and  in  this  blessed 
unity  have  we  had  a  sweet  time  toijether  at  this  season 
which  may  be  truly  called  a  feast  uf  charity,  and  bcsiiUs 
the  public  Friends  belonging'  to  this  meeting'  we  had 
with  us  our  Friend  Jonathan  Tyler,  Henry  Payton  and 
Sarah  Clark  whom  we  are  sensible  came  in  the  love  of 
Truth  to  visit  us,  in  which  we  receive  and  bid  them 
God  speed;  They  have  laboured  painfully  and  indus- 
triously in  the  service  of  Truth  with  good  acceptance 
and  are  now  near  leaving  us  in  order  to  return  to  Eng- 
land whom  we  pray  God  to  protect  and  give  them  their 
sheaves  in  their  bosoms  and  provoke  others  to  the  like 
service  of  which  v/e  shall  be  at  all  limes  glad. 

Our  exercise  with  the  separates  is  much  over  here, 
only  our  lamenlalion  over  some  of  the  most  simple  of 
them  for  whose  return  we  wait,  since  they  have  ceased 
to  give  us  disturbance  as  formerly,  they  are  at  great  va- 
riance amoHg  themselves  bitinjf  and  devouring  one  ano- 
tlier,  and  surely  the  Lord  is  letting  fall  shoivers  of  con- 
fusion upon  them;  they  continue  still  going  back  diverse 
of  them  to  water  Baptism  about  which  and  the  Supper, 
«nd  the  la-A'fuliiess  of  Oaths  a  great  part  of  their  conten- 
tion is.  We  are  sensible  dear  Friends  of  your  exercise 
with  that  malicious  unruly  instrument  George  Keith  the 
weight  of  which  we  bore  here  for  some  time  and  there- 
fore can  the  more  sensibly  sympathize  with  you,  and  you 
by  your  present  exercise  with  u':.  But  .glory  to  God 
though  the  rage  of  him  and  his  adherents  be  great,  yet 
their  time  is  short  and  tliey  are  falling  a  pace  and  that 
power  before  which  they  have  began  to  fall  shall  accom- 
plish what  is  yet  behind  concernin.g  them,  and  so  dear 
friends  we  conclude  letting  you  know  that  through  the 
Lord's  .great  mercy  we  enjoy  our  health  generally  here, 
»nd  in  the  blessed  fellowship  of  the  gospel  of  peace 
rest  your  Friends  and  Brethren. 

Signed  in  behalf  and  by  appointment  of  the  meeting 
by  PmxEHAS  Pembeiiton. 

Dr.  Griffith  Owen  of  Philadelphia  who  had  been  on 
a  religious  visit  to  England  did  this  year  return. 

George  Gray  a  publie  Friend  who  had  come  from 
Barbadoes  early  to  settle  in  Pennsylvania  this  year  re- 
turned thither  again  in  the  service  of  the  ministry,  and 
made  them  several  visits  of  that  kind  afterwards. 

[1698.]  Thomas  Janney  from  Bucks  County  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  year  1698  visited  Friends  in  New  Eng- 
land in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  as  did  also  at  different 
times  in  the  same  year  John  Simcock,  James  Dilworth, 
William  Biles  John  Willsford  ami  Nicholas  Wain  all 
from  Pennsylvania,  IJichard  Gove  also  this  year  went 
with  Thomas  Chalkley  on  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in 
Maryland  and  Virgini.i. 

Several  settlers  as  we  have  seen  have  already  arriv- 
ed from  Wales  to  Pennsylvania,  Hugh  Itoberts  whom 
we  left  on  a  visit  there  from  hence  stayed  from  this  year 
when  being  about  to  return  a  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  North  Wales  who  had  resolved  to  return  with 
him  having  settled  their  affairs  for  tlut  purpose  they 
together  in  the  spring  sailed  from  I/iverpooI  a  vessel 
belonging  to  Robert  Haydock,  Ralph  Williams  com- 
mander and  touching  at  Dublin  sailed  from  thence  t>lie 
first  of  the  third  month;  shortly  after  they  got  to  sea  the 
Blood  Flux  be,gan  among  the  passengers  and  proved 
very  mortal,  forty-fjve  of  thera  and  three  sailors  having 
died  before  their  arrival  at  Philadelphia  which  was  not 
till  the  seventh  of  the  fifth  month  following,  when  ar- 
rived they  met  with  a  kind  reception  not  only  from 
their  relations  and  acquaintance  that  were  in  the  coun- 
try before,  but  from  others  wdio  were  the  more  stran- 
gers to  them  in  that  they  understood  not  their  language 
so  that  it  then  appeared  to  them  that  Christian  love 
presided  even  among  those  of  a  different  speech,  and 


profession,  for  they  were  not  now  many  of  them  of  those 
called  Quakers;  In  the  Killer  end  of  this  year,  William 
Jones,  Thomas  Evan-.-,  Hubert  Evans,  Owen  Evans, 
Cadwaladcr  Evans,  Hugh  Grilfiih,  John  Hugh,  Edward 
Foulke,  John  Humphrey,  Kobcrt  Jones  and  oihershav- 
in.g  purchased  of  Uobert  Turner  ten  tliousand  acres  of 
land  in  the  following  year  began  to  improve  and  settle 
it,  and  called  the  Township  Gwynedd  wliich  is  in  Eng- 
land North  Wales,  there  were  for  some  time  after  their 
settlement  but  a  lew  of  the  passe  ngerj  in  the  ship  be- 
fore mentioned  that  had  made  open  profession  with 
the  Quakers,  but  several  of  them  had  inclinaiions  after 
it  which  probably  was  not  unknown  to  Evan  Evans 
the  then  olTiciating  missionary  to  the  Episcopalians  in 
Philadelphia  who  made  them  several  visits  wiMi  offers 
of  service,  but  discovering  no  encouragement  in  the 
way  he  seemed  to  aim  at,  left  them,  after  some  time 
they  were  .generally  convinced  and  more  thoroughly 
established  in  the  principles  they  had  espoused  and 
with  their  families  met  often  to.gether  to  wait  upon  the 
Lord  in  silence  at  the  houses  of  John  Hugh  and  John 
Humphrey  and  for  their  encouragement  in  this  way 
many  of  tlieir  country  folks  and  others  of  their  breth- 
ren in  profession,  some  of  which  were  ministers,  came 
often  to  visit  them  particularly  Ellis  Pugh  whom  they 
mentioned  as  greatly  instrumental  in  those  early  times 
to  the  convincement  and  establishment  of  many  and 
adding  to  their  number,  of  those  who  afterwards  pro- 
fessed with  them,  frequent  were  his  visits  and  labours 
in  the  ministry  thougii  he  then  lived  at  a  considerable 
distance.  But  in  time  removing  within  the  verge  of 
their  meeting  he  continued  a  fervent  labourer,  among 
them  to  the  end  of  his  days  and  many  of  them  with  good 
reason  thought  they  had  cause  to  be  humbly  thankful 
for  such  ablessln.g. 

Elizabeth  Webb  from  Gloucestershire  in  England  a- 
bout  this  time  travelled  through  all  the  English  Cols- 
nies  on  the  Continent  of  America  where  Friends  were 
settled  and  was  eminently  serviceable  among  them  in 
the  exercise  of  a  large  public  Testimony. 

Mary  Hogers  from  England  was  also  here  now  tra- 
vellin.i;  on  the  same  account  and  Elizabeth  Gamble  from 
Barbadoes,  both  which  visited  the  meetings  in  these 
Provinces  to  good  satisfaction. 

In  the  begining  of  the  year  1699,  Roger  Gill  and 
Thomas  Story  from  England,  arrived  to  Virginia  and 
from  thence  v^'ent  to  North  Carnllnn,  thence  travelled 
by  land  to  Philadelphia,  taking  Fiiends  meetings  in 
their  way;  they  made  a  small  stay  in  the  city  and  then  set 
out  for  the  provinces  to  the  eastward,  which  having  visi- 
ted, on  their  return  they  heard  of  the  great  sickness 
in  Philadelphia,  what  is  since  commonly  called  the  yel- 
low fever,  which  had  for  a  considerable  time  before  been 
very  mortal  in  several  of  the  M'est  India  Islands.  It 
toward  the  latter  end  of  the  Summer  this  year,  raged 
then  also  with  unusual  terror,  and  so  great  was  the  visi- 
tation, tltat  a  person  of  note  in  Pennsylvania*  and  an 
eye  witness  speaks  of  it  in  the  following  terms:  "Great 
was  the  majesty  and  hand  of  ihe  Lord;  great  was  the 
fear  that  fell  upon  all  flesh;  I  saw  no  lofty,  or  airy  coun- 
tenance, nor  heard  any  vain  jesting  to  move  man  to 
laughter,  nor  witty  repartee  to  raise  mirth,  nor  extrava- 
gant feasting  to  excite  the  lusts  and  desires  of  the  flesh 
above  measure — but  every  face  gathered  paleness  and 
many  hearts  were  humbled  and  countenances  fallen  and 
sunk,  as  such  that  waited  every  moment  to  be  summon- 
ed to  the  bar  and  numbered  to  tlie  grave." 

The  said  Friends  being  an'ived  to  Philadelphia,  from 
their  journey  to  the  eastward,  found  things  in  this  lan- 
guishing situation,  they  remained  there  some  time  with 
their  Friend  and  brother  in  the  ministry  Aaron  Atkinson, 
visiting  and  encouraging  the  sick  and  afflicted,  the  lat- 
ter after  some  time  was  taken  with  the  distemper  but 
recovered. 


Thomas  Story,  vide  Journal  of  his  Life,  p.  234. 
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At  tlie  Yearly  Mcetinp;  of  Viiends,  tield  in  the  Seventh  eternal  power  and  spirit,  by  svhich  we  have  been  gath- 
month,  Ung;er  Giil,  who  from  divers  instances  appears  ered  to  be  a  people  to  appear  in  the  world  to  make 
to  have  been  very  deeply  affected  with  the  pre^ent  mention  of  His  naine,  and  that  in  tiulb  and  righteous- 
heavy  calamity,  in  one  of  his  public  addresses  to  tlie  ness;  :»11  wait  low  in  the  depth  of  humility,  daily  to  feel 
Almigh  y,  with    great  zeal  and  earnestness,   solemnly  the  operation  and  opening  of  his   Eternal  power  upon 


prayed  that  "the  Lord  would  be  pleased  to  accept  of 
his  life  as  a  sacrifice  for  his  people,  that  a  stop  might  be 
put  to  the  contagion."  When  lie  first  heard  of  tliis 
mortality,  he  said  lie  felt  "a  great  weight  and  exercise 
to  come  upon  him,"  so  that  he  had  no  ease  in  his  spirit 
till  he  came  amongst  them,  and  when  he  came,  he  not 
only  visited  the  sick,  but  such  was  the  part  he  took  in 
their  affliction  that  he  declared  in  his  public  preaching, 
that  *' when  he  was  one  hundred  miles  off,  his  love  in 
the  Lord  was  such  to  them,  that  had  he  had  wings  he 
vvould  have  flown  to  them."  After  the  yearly  meeting 
was  over,  he  often  expressed  the  ease  of  his  mind  and 
that  he  had  not  much  to  do  but  visit  Friends  of  Burling- 
ton, and  having  accomplished  that  journey,  at  his  re- 
turn to  Philadelphia,  was  taken  sick  with  tlie  common 
distemper,  which  filled  him  with  great  pain,  and  afflic- 
tion of  body  and  he  remembered  in  his  sickness,  "the 
free-will  offering  of  himself  up  unto  the  )\ord" — 
saying  to  those  about  him,  "it  is  not  my  heart  to  re- 
pent of  the  offer  1  have  made,"  and  continued  notwith- 
standing his  pains,  exhorting  Friends  to  faithfulness  and 
at  a  certain  time  said,  "the  Lord  hath  sanctifyed  my 
afflictions  to  me  and  hath  made  my  sickness  as  a  bed  of 
down,"  and  when  some  of  his  friends  spoke  as  though 
they  had  hopes  of  his  recovery,  he  said  to  them,  "truly 
I  have  neither  thoughts  or  hopes  about  being  raised  in 
this  life— but  I  know  I  shall  rise  sooner  than  many  ima- 
gine and  receive  a  reward  according  to  my  works" — 
His  sickness  continued  seven  days  upon  him,  and  a  few 
hours  before  his  death,  he  took  his  leave  of  his  friends 
about  him,  by  saying  three  times  farewell,  farewell, 
farewell,  and  calmly  passed  from  time  to  eternityon  the 
second  of  Eighth  month. 

The  death  of  this  good  man  by  the  common  distem- 
per, so  soon  following  the  public  offer  he  had  made,  and 
the  sickness  ceasing  in  a  little  time  afterwards,  made  it 
an  occurrence  much  taken  notice  of;  and  was  the  more 
extraordinary,  in  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
a  man  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  undue  transports;  but 
on  the  contrary,  was  much  favoured  in  his  public  ser- 
vice. "  At  the  ferry,"  says  Thomas  Story,  "  I  had  the 
afflicting  news  of  the  death  of  my  companion  Roger 
Gill  at  I'hiladelphia,  at  which  my  soul  was  greatly 
bowed  and  my  heart  tendered,  and  the  ground  whereon 
I  sat  was  watered  with  my  tears,  in  the  conclusion 
whereof,  I  was  fully  sattisfied  he  had  obtained  a  crown 
of  everlasting  peace  with  the  Lord,  and  that  his  memory 
should  not  rot,  nor  his  living  testimony  fall  in  those 
American  parts  wherein  we  h.ad  laboured  together  from 
Carolina  to  New  England,  where  many  hearts  had  been 
tendered  by  him  and  souls  comforted,  and  several  con- 
vinced, and  all  through  that  Divine  power,  by  which 
he  is  now  raised  to  glory,  to  sing  praises  to  Him  who 
sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  ruleth  and  reigneth,  and  is 
alone  worthy  forever  and  ever,  amen." 

Richard  Hoskins  from  Philadelphia  went  this  year  to 
visit  Friends  in  England  in  the  service  of  the  ministry. 

In  the  same  year  ?arah  Clemens  from  London,  visited 
these  provinces  upon  the  like  occasion  with  good  ac- 
ceptance. 

Richard  Gore  of  Philatlelphia,  having  been  to  Eng- 
land on  a  religious  visit,  this  year  returned  and  with  him 
came  John  Eastaugh,  the  first  time  in  the  service  of  the 
ministry,  who  travelled  to  the  meetings  of  Friends  on 
the  continent  with  good  satisfaction. 

James  Dickenson  whose  first  and  second  visits  hath 
been  mentioned  already,  did  this  year  send  the  follow- 
ing epistle  to  Frends  in  tho-'e  provinces. 


Rogerskail,  2rili  of  1st  mo.  1699. 
"Dear  Friends,— In  the  love  of  God,  my  soul  dearly 
salutes  you  all  in  the  seed  of  life  in  which  we  are  united 
the  whole    world  over,  and  are  hound  up  in  that   one 


your  spirits,  that   by  it   you    may  be  ail  guided  in  true 
fear  and  svisdom  in   all  your  exercises  and   services  for 
God,  in  your  several  gifts  and  places  that  God  has  com- 
mitted to  your  trust  and  charge,  that  you  all  be  shewing 
forth  the  glory,  and  power,  and  wisdom  of  Him  that  hath 
called  you  out  of  the  dark  world  and  its  ways,  customs, 
and  fashions,  into  his  marvellous  light,  to  walk  therein 
and  to  he  faithful  witnesses  for  him,  and  that  your  lights 
may  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good 
works  that  may  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 
My  spirit  and  life  is  often  with  you  in  my  secret  retire- 
ments, unto  the  Lord  in  those  remote  parts  of  the  world 
— Oh!  my  bowels  yearns  towards  you  night  and  day  for 
your  growth  and  prosperity  in  the  truth,  that  you  may 
be  kept  under  the  governmtnt    of  Christ,  where    his 
peace  will   daily  rise   up  in   your   souls,  which  will   far 
transcend  all   enjoyments,  and   redeem   your  affections 
out  of  the  earth,  and  the  snares  and  corruptions  that  are 
in  it,  and  will  draw  your  affections  heavenwards  and  to 
seek  things  that  are  above;  so  will  the  Lord  bless  you 
every  way,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  and  your  table 
will  never  become  a  trap  and  a  snare  to  you;  treasure  the 
advice  ^ivcn  of  old,  trust  not  in  uncertainriches,  but  in 
the  living  God,  and  then  he  will  abundantly  bless  those 
parts  of  the  world,  where  it  is  your  lot  to  dwell,  he  will 
be  as  a  wall  of  fire  round  about  you,  and  he  will  make 
your  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  you;  keep  low  there 
is  your  safety  and  look  not  out,  but  to  the  Lord  whose 
eye  is  watching  over  you  for  good,  and  his  hand  is  full 
of  blessings  to  be  poured  down  upon  you  if  you  give 
him  not  occasion  to  withhold  them  from  you,  by  letting 
your  minds   wander  from   him;  therefore   let  an    holy 
care  and  zeal    be  kept  in  by  all  to  keep  their  minds 
close  to  the  Lord,  so  will  he  bring  up  a  godly  concern 
upon  vour  minds  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  a  holy  strict 
discipline  amongst  you,  that  all   that  profess  the  holy 
truth,  walk  as  becomes  truth  in  their  life  and  conver- 
sation, and  that  those  that  do  not,  be  dealt  with  and  if 
possible   be   reclaimed,  and   if  not  to  clear  the  holy 
truth  of  them  and  to  wipe  off  the  scandal  that  may  be 
cast  upon  your  holy  profession  by  their  disorderly  walk- 
lugs — I  do  not  write  those  things  because  yon  know 
them  not,  but  to    stir  up   your  minds   to    put  them  in 
practice,  and  in  order  thereto  we  are  in  the  practice  of 
appointing  two  or  more  faithful  Friends  in  every  par- 
ticular meeting,  to  take  inspection  into  the  conversa- 
tion of  Friends,  how  they  walk  as  become  truth,  and 
those  Friends  of  every  meeting  which  we    call  a  pre- 
parative meeting,  because  it  fits  those  that  are  appoint- 
ed to  give  a  true  account  to  the  monthly  meeting,  that 
often  consists  of  several  and  takes  a  great  deal  of  work 
from  the  monthly  meeting,  things  being  done  without 
going  there  we  find  great  benefit  in  a  strict  discipline, 
and  there  is  great  need  of  it.     I  desire  you  to  keep  in 
the  unity  of  the  spirit,  which  is  the  bond  of  peace,  and 
stir  up  one  another  to  love  and  good  works,  and  those 
that  God  hath  trusted  with  heavenly  gifts,  may  all  im- 
prove them  t"  his  glory  and  stir  up  one  another  to  vi.sit 
remote  p.irts,  that  wants    help,   as  Virginia,   Carolina, 
New  England,  Barbadoes,  Jamaica,  Antigua,  Nevis,  and 
let  all  be  done  in  the  love  of  God,  so  will  he  bless  you 
with  spiritual  blessings  in  his  son  Christ  Jesu.s,  in  whom 
I  dearly  salute  you  all,  letting  you  know  I  am  well  every 
way,  and  to  God's  eternal  arm  of  power,  I  commit  you 
all   and  remain  your  Friend  and  Brother  in  the  Holy 
Truth."  JAMES  DICKINSON. 

This  year  Samuel  Jennings,  from  West  Jersey,  and 
Thomas  Durketl,  from  Pennsylvania,  visited  the  meet- 
ings in  New  England  together. 

The  second  of  the  Eighth  month  this  year,  died  Ar- 
thur Cooke  of  Philadelphia;  he  came  over  among  some 
of  the  fir>t  settlers,  since  his  arrival  had  borne  many  of 
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the  most  considei'able  posts  in  the  Governinent,  which 
he  seems  to  have  discharged  with  a  good  cliai'acler. 

Tliesixlli  of  thesamemoTilli,  died  Thomas  Filzwater, 
from  wliom  George  Keith  had  taken  some  of  his  first 
public  exceptions;  he  was  notwithstanding,  long  in 
good  esteem  as  a  member  and  minister  of  llie  meeting 
of  Friends  in  Philadelphia. 

This  year  Edward  lionrne,  of  Worcester,  sent  the 
following  epistle  to  Friends  in  those  provinces  and 
other  parts  of  America: 

"Dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord,  who  are  the  cliildren 
of  Abraham,  according  to  the  promise  of  God  to  liim; 
you  who  do  believe  in  God  and  in  .lesus  Christ,  who  is 
the  seed  in  whom  tlie  promises  of  God  are  sore,  beint; 
yea  and  amen  in  him,  in  whom  all  the  families  of  tlie 
earth  are  blessed  with  faithfol  Abraham,  who  saw  his 
day  and  rejoiced  and  was  glad.— To  yon  is  my  love 
sent  in  the  Lord  Jrsns  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Most  Higli 
God,  Possesscr  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  wisliing,  praying, 
and  desiring,  that  grace  may  spread  from  God  the  Fa- 
ther througli  Jesus  Christ,  may  abound  unto  you  and  be 
multiplied  and  increased  in  and  amongst  you  more  and 
more,  that  you  may  be  enriched  with  his  grace  to  the 
full  assurance  of  his  love  unto  you  in  his  great  mercy 
and  unspeakable  loving  kindness  unto  you  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  was  sent  by  God  the  Father  into  the  world, 
that  we  might  every  one  of  us  be  blessed  in  him,  anil 
by  whom  the  sons  and  daughters  of  .\dam  are  justifyed 
from  those  things  which  by  the  law  of  Moses,  the  ob- 
server thereof  could  not  be  juslifyed  from. 

Unto  you  is  my  love  extended  unto  and  handed  forth 
unto  herein  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
whom  God  gave  in  his  mercy  and  compassion  and  loving 
kin  iness  unto  us,  to  be  a  ransom  for  us  to  be  testifyed 
of  in  due  time,  that  we  might  be  saved  through  faith  in 
his  name,  unto  which  name  every  knee  must  bow,  both 
in  heaven  and  of  things  in  the  eartli,  in  whose  name  sal- 
vation is  come  unto  you,  and  peace  has  been  preached 
unto  you  therein.  By  him  the  Lord  spe.iks  unto  the 
children  of , men,  whomsoever  giveth  up  to  hear  and 
obey  in  all  things  whatsoever  he  speaketli  unto  them 
by  him,  they  are  in  the  way  to  know  it,  to  be  well  with 
them  forever — therefore  be  ye  exhorted  to  keep  to  the 
truth  which  leads  to  undefiledness  of  mind  and  con- 
science, which  leads  to  love  and  good  works  without 
being  weary  of  well  doing  wh'ch  leads  to  love  and  unity 
in  the  spotle.ss  and  pure  anil  holy  truth,  and  to  be  of 
one  heart  and  of  one  mind,  and  so  to  be  like  minded, 
according  to  the  mind  of  God  the  Father  and  Christ 
Jesu.s,  that  it  may  be  well  with  you  forever  and  which 
leads  out  of  strife  and  contention,  and  contrary  minded- 
ness  one  towards  another,  to  speak  the  same  things  and 
to  walk  by  the  same  rule,  even  the  measure  of  the  spirit 
which  God  hath  given  you,  that  you  might  be  led  there- 
by in  all  things  and  not  contrary  thereunto  in  any  one 
thing,  that  you  may  be  blessed  by  him  through  Jesus 
Christ  therein,  that  the  living  God,  who  is  the  Father 
of  Spirits,  who  is  the  Father  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  may  pour  down  his  blessings  upon  you, 
that  the  plant  which  bis  own  right  hand  hath  planted, 
may  by  his  watering  bring  forth  fruit  to  his  praise. 

So  dear  friends  serve  him  and  worship  him  even  as  he 
requireth  the  same  at  your  bands,  who  is  God  in  heaven 
above  and  in  the  earth  beneath,  and  Lord  over  all  the 
works  of  his  hands,  who  is  God  blessed  forever.  Be  di- 
ligent in  meeting  together  upon  this  God  and  Lord,  to 
wait  upon  him,  to  attend  and  that  with  all  diligence,  for 
surely  he  is  worthy  thereof  above  all,  and  that  you  may 
do  his  will,  his  holy  will  in  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven, 
tliat  you  may  know  it  to  be  well  with  you  always  thro' 
his  great  mercy  and  loving  kindness  unto  you  in  Christ 
Jesus,  amen.  So  suffer  the  word  of  exhortation  to  have 
place  in  you,  which  is  for  your  good:  be  ye  stirred  up 
to  persevere  in  well  doing,  without  slacking  your  hands 
and  giving  over,  that  you  may  receive  the  reward  of 
well  done  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  that  the  Lord 


who  is  the  righteous  judge  of  heaven  and  earth,  may  be 

your  shield  and  exceeding  great  reward;  and  now  dear 
Friends  having  eased  myself  with  writing  to  you,  will) 
entire  desires  to  God,  who  knoweth  otu'  hearts  for  you 
all,  that  every  one  who  hath  begun  to  do  in  servingthe 
I^ord  as  ought  to  be  done  by  you  all,  may  conthiue   in 
this  holy  way;  and  that  with  clean  hands  and  pure  hearts, 
you  may  grow  stronger  and  .str<mt;er,  so  as  to  be  made 
strong  in  the  Lord,  by  him  who  is  able  to  do  this  great 
work  for  you  and  in   you,  that  500    maybe   miglity  in 
him  by  and  through  the    power  of  his  might,  to  your 
everlasting  joy  and  comfort,  ami    refreshment,  by  and 
through  Christ  Jesus.    I  may  cease  frrm  writing  to  you 
now,  but  not  from  love  and  desires  to  God  for  you,  that 
you  may  dwell   togetlier  in   his  holy  fear  and  counsel, 
living  in  love  and   good  will  towards  one  another,  and 
towards  all  people.    1  commend  you  to  the  LcM'd  and  to 
the  word  of  his  grace  which  is  with  you,  that  you  may 
hear  and  do  all  that  the  righteous  judge  shall  command 
you  to  obey  him  therein,  and  which  word  is  able  to  save 
the  soul,  that  in  his  holy  covenant   of  light,    life,  and 
peace,  you  mav  be  preserved  to  the  end." 
3d  mo.  1699. 
Postscript. — Ueniembering  it  was  dear  George  Fox's 
desire  many  years  since,  who  is  now  with  the  Lord,  that 
I  should  send  an  epistle  to  Friends  in   Baibadoes,  and 
beyond  the  sea  elsewhere,  which  till  now,  1  cannot  say 
I  found  required  of  me  and  who  never  put  me  upon  any 
service  for  the  Lord  and  his  people,  (as  I  can   remem- 
ber,) but  the    Lord   led  me  to  perform  sooner  or  later, 
and  therefore  I  do  desire  tliat  copies  of  it  may  be  com- 
municated to  Friends  in  Barbadoes  and  in  otiier  places 
beyond  the  seas,  to  be  read   in  their  meetings,  in  the 
fear  of  the   Lord,  as  in    your  meetings  in   Pennsylva- 
nia and  New  Jersey,  and  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  for 
which  end  I  send  it,  hoping  my  old  Fi  lends  and  neigh- 
bours who  came   from  Worcester  city  and  from  other 
parts,  with  other  dear  Friends  there,  will  be  careful  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God,  to  answer  me  jn  this  my  de- 
sire, with  my  dear  love  to  you   all  in  the   Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  rests  vour  dear  Friend  and  brother 

EDWARD  BOURNE. 


York,  (Pa.)  Novemberl6. 
In  the  lot  of  Mr.  George  Risinger,  of  Buttstown,  ad- 
joining York,  there  is  a  mulberry  tree,  which  for  two 
successive  years,  has  borne  a  double  crop  of  mulber- 
ries. The  second  crop  for  the  present  year  is  now  ripe. 
The  tree  was  very  full  and  the  fruit  was  as  large  and 
perfect  as  any  gathered  in  the  proper  season. — Gazette. 

We  were,  a  few  days  ago,  presented  with  the  stuffed 
outer  covering  of  a  large  animal  of  tlie  feline  species, 
'ycleped  a  Wild-Cat,  which  was  killed  in  Lykens  Val- 
ley about  ten  days  ago.  He  measures  3  fcH  4  inches  in 
length,  and  by  the  curious  may  be  seen  at  our  our  of- 
fice. Further,  and  important — we  also  understand  that 
another  was  killed  between  this  borough  and  Miners- 
ville  a  few  days  ago. — Miners'  Journal. 

Eastos,  Penn.  November  16. 
The  rains  of  last  week  have  swelled  our  rivers  Dela- 
ware and  Lehigh  considerably — they  are  both  good 
boating  freshets.  Much  injury  has  been  do  the  Dela- 
ware Canal.  The  beautiful  vertical  wall  on  section  116 
has  been  swept  away,  not  being  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
pressure  o(  the  bank  in  settling.  The  slope  walls  gene- 
rally, where  the  banks  are  sufficient,  have  invariably- 
stood.  Thus  demonstrating  that  vertical  walls  are  not 
sufficient  where  the  banks  are  high  and  heavy. 

.Yaniieoke  Dam. — This  structure  is  now  so  nearly- 
complete  as  to  admit  the  passage  of  crafts  through  the 
Schute  in  safety.  It  is  said  to  be  well  and  strongly 
consructed,  of  materials  so  substantial  as  to  ensure  its 
permanency. 
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For  the  Register  of  Pennsylvania. 

PAXTON  BOYS. 

[Extract  from  Gordon's  History  of  Penn'a,   page  104.] 

"A  number  of  armed  and  mounted  men,  principally 
from  Uonnepal  and  Paxtiing  or  Paxton  township,  at- 
tacked an  Indian  village,  occupied  by  the  remains  of  a 
tribe  of  the  Six  Nations,  on  the  Conestoga  manor,  and 
barbarously  massacred  some  women  and  children,  and 
a  few  old  men,  amongst  the  latter,  the  chief  Shahead, 
who  had  always  been  distinguished  for  his  friendship 
towards  the  whites.  The  majority  of  the  Indian  vil- 
lages were  abroad  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  and  to  pro- 
tect these  .-igainst  the  perpetrators  of  this  inhuman  ac- 
tion, were  placed  under  tlie  protection  of  the  magis- 
trates, in  the  work-house  at  Lancaster.  But  the  fury 
of  the  people  was  not  jet  allayed.  Assembling  in 
greater  numbers,  they  forced  the  prison,  and  butchered 
all  the  miserable  wretches  they  found  within  its  walls. 
Unarmed  and  unprotected,  tlie  Indians  prostrated 
themselves  with  their  children  before  their  murderers, 
protesting  their  innocence  and  their  love  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  in  this  posture  Ihey  all  received  the  hatchet. 
It  is  not  possible  to  exculpate  the  magistrates  of  the 
town  from  llie  charge  of  criminal  negligence,  since  it 
was  in  their  power  to  have  prevented  this  assassination 
or  to  have  arrested  the  perpetrators. 

Captain  Robinson,  with  a  company  of  Highlanders, 
on  their  way  from  Pittsburg,  being  then  at  Lancaster, 
put  himself  in  the  way  to  receive  the  command  of  the 
civil  authority,  which  made  no  effort  to  use  the  force 
thus  offered." 

As  the  above  has  been  repeated  in  the  Historical  So. 
ciety's  manuscript,  I  consider  it  a  duty  to  repel  the 
charge  against  the  magistrates  of  Lancaster. 

The  magistrates  did  their  duty  as  officers  of  the  civil 
authority,  as  men,  and  as  Christians.  Actuated  by  the 
genuine  principle  of  philanthropy,  tliey  placed  the  re- 
mains of  the  Indians,  who  were  hut  few  in  numbers,  in 
tlie  greatest  place  of  security  witliin  their  control — the 
prison.  But  the  men  of  Donegal  and  Paxton  were 
mounted  and  armed  with  rifles,  in  the  use  of  which  wea- 
pons they  were  admirably  skillful.  They  approached 
Lancaster  in  the  night,  and  concealed  themselves  in  the 
woods  in  the  vicinity  until  the  hour  of  church  arrived. — 
The  magistrates  and  the  chief  part  of  the  inhabitants 
were  assembled  in  their  respective  places  of  public 
worship,  when  the  men  gallopped  into  town,  forced  the 
prison,  committed  the  work  of  destruction,  and  were 
mounted  and  away  before  the  magistrates  had  even  time 
to  interpose  their  authority. 

As  respects  Captain  Robinson,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  iTiagistrates  were  aware  that  the  Highlanders  would 
not  have  been  able  to  punish  the  offenders. 

The  Donegal  and  Paxton  riflemen  were  expert  marks- 
men, and  being  acquainted  with  the  country  would  have 
proved  dangerous  enemies.  The  Highlanders  were 
also  unwilling  to  pursue  them,  as  they  were  on  foot  and 
the  riflemen  all  well  mounted. 

Such  being  the  fact,  it  is  easy  to  exculpate  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  town  from  the  charge  of  criminal  negli- 
gence, as  it  was  not  in  their  power  either  to  prevent  the 
assassination,  or  to  have  arrested  the  perpetrators. 

As  the  Register  has  given  publicity  to  the  unfounded 
attacks  against  the  magistrates  of  Lancaster,  contained 
in  the  Historical  Society's  manuscript,  I  hope  its  pages 
will  give  a  place  to  the  foregoing  explanation. 

EXCULPATOU. 

The  above  transaction  occurred  in  the  year  1763,  on 
a  Sunday. 


Extract  of  a  letter,  dated  Clarketown,  Pa.  Nov.  5. 
GREAT  FRESHET  ON    THE    LACKAWANN.V 
"On  the  10th,  the  rain  fell  in  moderate  quantities,  on 
the  11th  and  12th,  it  increased,  and  on   the   night  be- 
tween the  12th  and   13th,  it  poured  from   the    black 


clouds  in  toirents;  during-  this  time,  the  waters  kept 
rising,  and  threatened  to  fill  the  coal  mines  at  Carbon- 
dale,  where  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company 
raise  their  coal  to  take  along  their  rail-road,  and  good 
substantial  canal,  to  Kingston,  on  the  Hudson  river, 
and  from  thence  to  the  several  cities  and  towns  on  that 
large  and  majestic  river,  beside  supplying  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree,  the  cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  &c. 
On  the  morning  of  the  13lli,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
set  a  large  number  of  men  to  work,  to  open  drains, 
make  embankments,  clear  the  course  of  the  Lackawan- 
na and  other  things,  which  the  engineer  thought  neces- 
sary; the  rain  continued  to  pour  down  all  day,  in  conse- 
quence, the  stream  rose  considerably;  during  this  time, 
a  bridge  over  the  river,  about  a  mile  below  the  village 
of  Carbondale,  was  washed  away,  and  towards  evening, 
all  the  pumps  that  lay  the  coal  bed  dry,  completely 
choked  up;  the  contractors  for  coal  began  to  secure 
tools,  powder  houses,  planks,  and  other  utensils,  ex- 
pecting that  the  mine  would  be  completely  filled  by 
inorning,  as  the  water  was  already  forcing  itself  a  pas- 
sage through  the  open  gravel  into  the  pit  of  the  pump 
house;  out  of  the  Lackawanna,  an  additional  number  of 
hands  were  sent  on  to  prevent  it,  but  all  in  vain.  It 
rained  heavily  and  incessantly  through  the  night,  and 
being  dark  as  pitch,  little  could  be  done  to  prevent 
breakages;  and  this  morning,  (the  14th)  at  early  day- 
break, we  found  all  the  works  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  completely  fided  with  water,  and  the  planks, 
rail-roads,  and  two  powder  houses  swing  about  in  the 
wide  opening,  where  coal  has  been  got  out  by  quarry- 
ing. Some  works  at  the  lower  part,  towards  the  pump 
house,  are  entirely  filled  with  the  flood,  which,  at  the 
moment  we  are  writing,  runs  through  the  pump  house 
and  down  the  sluice;  the  works  at  the  higher  part  of 
the  mine  are  but  partially  filled  with  water,  and  may  be 
started  again  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  days;  the  works 
near  to  the  pump  house  cannot  be  worked  for  some 
weeks,  those  on  the  east  side  of  the  Lackawanna  are 
so  constructed,  that  as  the  flood  suosides,  it  will  leave 
them  dry,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  i'evr  days,  waggons 
may  be  loaded  here,  and  taken  off  as  usual^  in  the  mean 
time,  the  contractor  will  be  working  in  his  mine  as 
usual,  and  laying  up  coal.  We  have  not  yet  heard  of 
the  damages  done  down  the  valley,  hut  are  fearful  that 
mills,  bridges,  and  innumerable  saw  logs  will  be  washed 
away. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  heard  of  one 
man,  and  several  head  of  cattle  being  drowned,  and 
some  hundreds  of  saw  logs  having  been  washed  away. 
Six  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  rain  is  much  abated,  and  the 
river  is  a  few  inches  lower  than  it  was.  About  two 
o'clock  this  morning,  the  banks  of  the  new  channel  of 
the  Lackawanna,  were  overflowed  from  sixteen  to  twen- 
ty rods  in  length — this  filled  the  mines. — K  S.  Gaz. 


liAW  CASE. 

Commonwealth  to  use"^  A»xr-ii--   .-    e  .» 

r>.7ii-       n         u    1  AtNisiPrius.  Sup. 

of  William  Reynolds  1  Court 

„,        1*^*'  1     .    ,        I  before  Rogers,  J. 

Strembeck  et  al.     J  o      ' 

This  case  was  tried  last  week,  and  from  the  impor- 
tance of  the  principles  involved  in  it,  we  have  been 
induced  to  publish  it.  It  was  an  action  in  form  on  the 
official  recognizance  of  the  late  Sheriff  Strembeck  for 
refusing  to  execute  a  writ  of  fieri  facias.  As  he  was 
however  indemnified  by  parties  for  so  doing,  the  contest 
was  really  between  creditors,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  facts.  Counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  Messrs. 
Dwight  and  TJliee/cr,  and  for  the  defendants,  Miles  and 
T.  Bradford,  ,/r. 

During  the  year  1826,  Aaron  Clement,  being  in  in- 
solvent circumstances,  executed  on  assignment  of  all 
his  property  (chiefly  personal)  to  Benjamin  S.  Bon- 
sall,  Thomas  Cooper,  and  Charles  Champion,  in  trust 
for  creditors.  To  March  Term,  1828,  William  Rey- 
nolds entered  up  a  judgment  on  a  bond  and  warrant  of 
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attorney  for  $10/3  77,  real  debt  ajjiiiiist  Clement.  The  i  judge  wlietlier  the  delay  of  the  plaintifflias  caused  him 
bond  and  warrant  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Reynolds'  ,  to  lose  his  lien  as  agaiubt  the  rights  of  others  which 
counsel  for  collection  since  1826,  whea  Clement  said  !  may  intervene:  he  has  a  right  huwever  to  call  on  the 
he  would  pay  $2U0  per  year  on  it  until  it  should  be  plaintiff" for  Indemnity  in  doubtful  ca^es,  and  that  being' 
paid.  The  first  instalment  which  became  due  in  1827  |  given,  the  sheriff  is  bound  to  goon  ande.xecute  the  writ, 
was  paid,  but  the  next  instalment,  due  in  1828,  was  not  ;  and  he  cannot  plead  the  inteivening  rights  of  others  as 


paid.  Thereupon  the  judgment,  as  above  stated,  was 
entered  up,  and  execution  was  is-ued  by  Iteynolds  on 
April  1,  1828,  on  which  day  Ihe /ieri  facias  was  deli'  er- 
ed  by  his  counsel  to  the  Sheriff'.  On  the  10th  of  April, 
1829,  the  Sheriff's  deputy  made  a  general  levy  on  the 
furniture  and  goods  of  Clement,  at  the  Indian  Queen 
Hotel.  No  particular  inventory  was  taken.  Clement 
waited  on  the  counsel  of  Keynolds,  and  stated  that  he 
would  be  ruined  or  destroyed  if  the  execution  were 
persisted  in.  The  Sheriff  informed  Kt-ynolds'  coun- 
sel that  Clement's  had  made  an  assignment,  and  requir- 
ed indemnity  before  he  would  go  on  with  the  execu- 
tion. Clement  proposed  to  give  Reynolds  notes  at  60 
and  90  days  for  $200  and  to  pay  $200  the  next  year.  This 
was  agreed  upon,  and  in  consequence,  on  Apiil  14, 
1828,  the  Sheriff"  received  an  order  from  Reynolds' 


a  compklejustijication,  if  he  refuse  to  go  on;  althougli  if 
it  be  established  ih^t  such  rights  of  third  persons  did 
intervene,  and  the  lien  of  the  execution  was  gone,  he 
will  only  be  responsible  to  rumiinal  damages  for  his  re- 
fusal to  execute  the  writ.  The  non-removal  of  the  goods 
by  the  sheriff",  or  by  the  command  of  the  plaintiff'in  the 
execution,  is  not  in  itself  r  badge  of  fraud,  so  that  pur- 
chasers would  take  them  discharged  of  the  lien  of  the 
execution,  or  a  subsequent  excciition  obtain  a  priority, 
even  though  the  goods  remain  in  possession  of  the  de- 
fendant twelve  or  fourteen  months.  But  in  addition,  in 
this  case,  there  was  an  order  "to  stay  proceedings — le- 
vy to  remain."  If  the  object  of  giving  this  order  on- 
part  of  the  plaintiff  was  deceitful  or  for  a  morally  fraud- 
ulent purpose,  or  if  by  it,  it  were  intended  that  it  should 
operate  as  a  security  and  not  as  a  present  means  for  t/ie 


counsel,  directing  him  to  "slay  proceedittgs — kiiy  to  re-  |  collection  of  the  debt,  the  execution  had  become  inopera 
main."  The  two  notes  for  60  and  90  days  were  du-  i  live  as  to  subsequent  purchasers  of  the  goods  and  exe. 
ly  paid  by  Clement.      He  gave   two  notes  also  in  the  |  cutions,  as  was  gone,  though  as  between  the  original 


spring  of  1829,  each  for  $100,  the  first  of  which  he 
paid,  but  the  second  of  which  (due  on  June  10,  1829,) 
remained  unpaid.  Matters  remained  thus.  On  the 
13th  of  May,  1829,  Aaron  Clement  made  a  second  as- 
signment of  all  his  property  to  Peter  Wager  and  Ben- 
jamin S.  Bonsall,  in  trust  for  creditors.  The  assignees 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  law  filed  an  inventory 
of  the  property,  and  gave  bonds  for  the  performance 
of  their  duties.  About  the  5tli  of  June,  they  placed  a 
man  in  charge  of  the  property,  and  attempted  to  effect 
a  general  sale  of  it  and  the  lease.  On  November  10th, 
1829,   the  property  was  sold   at  public  auction  by  the 


parties  to  it,  it  would  have  been  in  force  and  binding. 
And  it  was  of  no  consequence  that  subsequent  pur- 
chasers or  subsequent  execution  creditors  I. ad  notice 
of  the  e.tistence  of  the  execution  in  question,  if  the  case 
fell  within  these  principles,  because  as  to  them,  the  ef- 
fect of  this  order  to  stay,  luas  as  if  no  levy  had  ever 
been  jnade.  The  question  then  is,  whether  the  second 
Assignees  v/ eve  subsajuent  bona  Jide  purchasers.  If  the 
_/!)■«/ assignment  wtte  accepted,  they  tthe  second)  were 
not,  because  there  was  nothing  to  pass  by  the  second 
assignment,  unless  the  creditors  under  the  first  recon- 
veyed  or   assented  to  the  second.     In  the  absence   of 


assignees.  On  the  30th  of  Miy,  1829,  Reynolds'  coun-  ;  any  evidence  on  the  subject,  the  presumption  or  law 
sel  tendered  to  the  SherifTa  bond  of  indemnity  against  is  that  it  was  accepted,  because  where  a  man  makes  a 
the  first  assignees,  which  was  accepted;  and  the  sheriff"'  deed  to  another  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  the  p'-e- 
accepted  it  and  .said  he  would  proceed,  the  counsel  di-  sumption  is  that  it  is  accepted.  Rut  it  was  a  question 
reeling  him  verbally  to  do  so.  On  the  11th  of  June,  ;  of  fact  for  the  jury  to  determine.  It  the  first  assignment 
1829,  he  directed  the  sheriff  in  writing  to  do  so.  On  were  not  accepted,  then  the  second  was  good.  The 
the  19th  of  June,  1829,  the  Sheriff^  informed   Mr.  Rey-    assignees  under  the  second  assignment  were  not  bound 

nolds'  counsel  "that  he  would  not  go  on  tmder  the  exe-    to  take  immediate  possession  of  the  properly  assigned 

cution — that  there  had  been  a  second  assignment — that  they  had  a  reasonable  time  to  do  so,  if  they  acted 
the  execution  had  lain  too  long,  and  that  the  second  throughout  in  good  faith,  and  consistently  with  the  ob- 
assignees  were  about  to  indemnify  him."  There  was  jects  of  the  trust,  which  the  jury  would  determine.  If 
no  proof  of  the  first  assignees  having  acted,  or  accept-  ,  the  second  assignment  were  made  sole/y  with  thefraud- 
ed  the  trust,  taken  the  possession  of  the  good.s,  &c.  The  uknt  view  of  defeating  Reynolds'  execution,  it  was  void: 
value  of  the  properly  let  ied  on,  and  subsequently  as-  '  but  if  it  were  made  to  secure  honest  creditors,  it  was 
signed,  was  upwards  of  $2000.  Fiom  the  date  of  the  not  void.  Creditors  may  take  care  of  themselves,  w  here 
levy  and  order  to  "stay  proceedings,  levy  to  remain."  iheir  object  is  honestly  to  du  so,  but  where  a  man 
the  goods  had  remained,  until  the  order  of  Reynold's  I  makes  a  purchase,  for  the  fok  and  express  purpose  of 
to  the  sheriff  lo  proceed,  nearly  fourteen  months,  in  the  j  defeating  a  creditor,  and  not  to  satisfy  a  debt  due  to  him 
po.ssession  of  the  del"endant.  I  or  to  secure  it,  it  is  void  because  of  the  actual  fraud. 

The  main  questions  before  the  Court  and  Jury  were;  So  an  assignment  is  good  although  it  be  to  prefer  par- 
1.  Had  the  first  a^.signment  been  accepted  by  the  as-  liai/ar  creditors,-  and  the  distinction  as  to  this  point  is 
signee;  if  so,  no  possession  having  been  taken  by  the  I  where  the  value  of  the  property  assigned  is  dispropor- 
assignees,  was  it  void  against  Reynolds'  execution,  but  ]  tionate  to  the  amount  of  the  debt  or  debts  secured;  as 
good  against  the  second  assignment'  if  it  were  not  ac-  i  if  a  man  convey  a  tract  of  land  worth  100,000  dollars  to 
cepted,  and  therefore  the  second  assignment  was  good,  secure  a  debt  of  100  dollars  only.  The  second  assign- 
was  the  lien  of  Reynolds'  execution  as  against  the  se-  j  ment  therefore  here,  as  to  these  points,  was  good. 


cond  assignees  waived  and  gone,  by  reason  of  the  non 
removal  of  the  goods  by  the  sheriff",  and  the  effect  of 
the  order  to  stay  proceedings — did  the  delay  operate 
as  a  legal  fraud  against  subsequent  execution  creditors 
and  purchasers  with  or  without  notice  of  the  execu- 
tion. 

After  full  arguments  of  counsel,  Judge  Rogers  charg- 
ed the  Jury  to  the  following  effect,  viz:  — 

(After  staling  all  the  facts.)  A  general  levy  is  pursu- 
ant to  the  practice  of  this  state  and  is  good;  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  the  sheriff"  should  go  into  every  room  in 
the  house  in  making  his  levy,  nor  does  il  aft"ect  the  va- 
lidity of  the  levy  that  no  inventory  of  particulars  is  ta- 
ken.   Aftnr  having  made  a  levy,   the  sheriff'  cannot 


The  Judge  instructed  the  jury  that  they  must  find  for 
the  plaintiff",  1.  If  the  case  were  with  the  defendants 
generally,  on  the  sole  principle  that  the  sheriff  could 
not  in  any  court  refuse  to  execute  the  writ,  then  nomi- 
nal damages.  5.  If  the  case  were  otherwise  against  the 
defendants,  then  the  value  of  the  goods,  after  deducting 
rent  in  arrear,  &c.  (The  inventory  of  the  goods  filed 
by  the  second  assignees  was  in  amount  about  2200  dol- 
lars. ) 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  100  dollars  damages 
for  the  plaintiff".  1  his  case  would  seem  to  settle  an  im- 
portant principle  in  Pennsylvania,  and  goes  to  show  that 
plaintiffs  cannot  keep  their  executions  on  personal  ef- 
fects, as  a  cover  or  security  for  their  debts,  for  an  inde- 
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finite  length  of  time,  and  that  the  object  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  writ,  which  is  the  collection  of  the  debt,  must 
be  pursued,  or  the  lien  of  ihe  execution  will  be  gone  as 
against  third  persons. — Daily  Chronicle. 


MASACUE  OF  THE  All  ERIC  ANS  AT  I'AOLl, 

By  the  British  trnnps,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Major  General  Grey.      JTrilten  beside  the  monument. 
Hah  ?  tlie  fttal  halt  was  given, 

Half,  the  ntiglibouring'  wood  replied; 
Wearied  wiih  protracted  marcliing. 
Joyous  every  heart  complied. 

Quick  their  war  worn  tents  were  pitched, 

Soon  tiieir  sc.inty  meal  was  o'er. 
Gathering  round  the  smoking  embers. 

Each  recounted  tales  of  gore. 

Loathsome,  falling  off  successive, 

Every  soldier  sought  repose; 
The  cold  earth  his  bed  and  pillow. 

From  which,  alas!  he  ne'er  arose. 

Soon  bleak  night  closed  thick  around  them. 

Fearful  look'd  the  angry  sky; 
As  if  nature  sympathising. 

Wished  to  tell  of  danger  nigh. 

Darker,  still  the  night  waxed  darker, 

All  around,  as  j  et  was  still; 
Not  a  note  was  heard  to  warn  them, 

Save  the  lonely  Whip-poor-will. 

Fatal  silence.     For  beyond  them 
Coward  like,  fell  murdert-rs  come; 

Shrowdi-d  in  the  dead  of  minnighl, 
Stealing  on  with  rr.uffled  drum. 

Unconcious  not  Ihe  sentry  marches. 

To  and  fro  the  unhappy  dell; 
And,  as  the  weary  hour  passes. 

Tells  the  fatal  "all  is  well." 

Hark!  the  word  is  scarcely  from  him. 

Struggling  now  in  death  he  lies; 
Hid,  the  assassin's  dagger  struck  him; 

I.est  the  camp  should  hear  his  cries. 

Forward  now  with  rusllinij  tumult. 

Trampling  louder  on  they  pry: 
Whilst  owls  affrigliled  from  their  cover 

Screach  aloud  their  fearful  cry. 

Now  the  dreadful  havock  rages. 

Meteors  flash  with  horrid  glare; 
Peal  on  peal  descending  murder. 

Shakes  the  troubled  midnight  air. 

Shout  on  shout,  reduubhng  fiercely. 

Savage  like  they  onward  rush, — 
Grey  relentless  e'en  beholding, — 

Murderers  sleep  without  a  blush. 

Hark  the  shrieks  for  hopeless  mercy, 

Now  terriffic  rend  the  sky; 
Willi  and  oft  the  calls  repeated, 

Rising  shrill  above  the  cry. 

But  no  kindled  cry  can  answer, 

Deluged  now  in  blood  ihey  lie, 
And  the  groans  of  wounded  dying 

Mingle  wilh  the  steel's  reply. 

Bloodiest  picture!  —  Midnight's  self. 
Revolting  turn'd  from  this  dread  scene; 

And  Sol  with  clouded  brows  returning. 
Hid  from  the  ghastly  green. 

But  the  deed  has  been  aveng'd, 

Best  immortal  fifty-three; 
At  Stony  Point  the  murdering  banditte 

Felt  the  arm  of  Liberty. 


In  time  to  come  for  endless  ages, 

Though  a  thousand  past  sliall  sweep.- 
This  spot  will  tell  the  passing  stranger  — 
Here  fell  Grey  did  "murder  sleep." 
[Lane.  Journ.]  K\THFNESCO. 


PROCEEDINGS   OF  COUNCILS. 

Thursday  Evening,  Nov.  25th,  1830. 
The  following  petition,  which  was  subscribed  by  some 
hundreds  of  citizens,  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
Uittenhouse  Square. 

To  the  Ilonouruhle  Ihe  Select  and  Commcm.  Council  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia. 
The  Petition  of  the  subscribers,  members  of  the 
several  volunteer  companies  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
attached  to  the  First  Brigade,  First  Division  P.  V.  Re- 
spectfully showeth; — 

That  the  want  of  a  parade  ground  has  long  been  felt 
by  your  petitioners,  and  has  been  a  subject  of  regret 
not  only  to  the  volunteers,  but  to  many  of  their  fellow 
citizens.  There  is  no  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Philadelphia  so  well  calculated  for  a  drill  ground  as  Rit. 
tenhouse  Square.  The  volunteer  corps  of  the  Brigade 
havenever  asked  aid  from  the  city  council.ncrhave  they 
ever  asked  any  contributions  from  their  fellow  citizens. 
Their  expenses  have  been  principally  paid  by  the  vol- 
untary  contributions  of  their  members.  All  ihey  now 
ask  is  that  the  city  authorities  will  grant  them  a  parade 
groimd.  Many  of  our  sister  cities  have  appropriated 
valuable  lots  for  the  express  use  of  their  volunteers,  and 
put  them  in  such  order  as  to  render  them  every  way 
adapted  for  the  purpose  tor  which  they  were  designed. 
The  advantages  arising  from  granting  this  squ-are  to 
the  volunteers  will  not  be  more  beneficial  to  tliem  tiian 
to  the  citizens  generally.  The  square  will  then  be 
kept  in  respectable  order — the  citizens  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  evolutions  of  our  compa- 
nies or  regiments  free  from  the  disgusting  sceues  that 
have  generally  been  attendant  on  military  parades. — 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  Ihe  grant  of  Rittenhouse  Square  for  the  purpose 
mentioned.  It  would  be  useless  to  occupy  your  time 
by  going  into  details.  Hoping  that  the  prayer  of  your 
petitioners  will  be  granted,  and  that  the  Square  may 
be  put  into  such  order  as  to  councils  may  seem  most 
proper.  - 1 

The  following  communication  from  the  City  Commis- 
sioner,s  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  city  Commissioners  beg  leave  respectfully  to  call 
the  attention  of  Councils  to  the  overdraughts  of  the  ap- 
propriations, as  staled  in  their  letter  to  Councils  of  the 
21st  October  last. 

These  overdraughts  amount  at  present  to  the  follow- 
ing sums,  viz: 

No.   1.   New  Paving, 

'•  4  Docks  and  Sewers, 
**13  Repaving  over  water  pipes,  &.c. 
'•14  City  pioperty, 
"20  Repairing  Footways, 
The  committee  on  accounts,  reported  that  they  had 
examined    the    City  Treasurer's   accounl.s,  and  found 
them  correct. 

Mr.  Baker  presented  the  following; 
The  Committee  on  markets  to  whom  was  referred  the 
petition  of  sundry  citizens  residing  on  Front,  between 
Arch  and  Race  streets,  praying  that  the  stand  for  carts 
may  be  removed  from  their  present  location  (between 
Arch  and  Race,  in  Front  street,)  to  Arch  street,  report. 
That  by  an  ordinance  passed  the  9th  Jidy,  1821. — 
The  City  Commissioners  are  authorised  and  required  to 
provide  suitable  stands  for  carts,  wagons,  &c.  and  that 
they  possess  ample  powers  to  remedy  the  evils  if  any 
exist.  Your  Committee  are  however  of  opinion,  that 
if  the  provisions  of  the  existing  ordinance,  were  fully 
carried   into    efiect    by  the  High  Constables,  or  oth- 
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ers  havinij  charge  of  their  faithful  execulion,  the 
evils,  complained  of  by  the  petitiimers  wovikl,  in  a  great 
measure,  if  not  entirely,  be  obvialeil.  Your  committee 
therefore,  considering  it  inexpedient  to  legislate  on  the 
subject,  beg  leave  lo  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  (hereof. 

The  committee  was  discharged. 

Several  petitions  for  a  Market  House  in  High  street, 
between  Eleventh  and  Thirteenth  streets,  was  referred 
lo  the  Market  Committee. 

The  MarketComniiltee  reported  a  bill  making  Eighth 
street,  from  Kace  to  Walnut  street,  a  stand  lor  larmer's 
produce. 

A  motion  to  amend  by  inserting  Ninth  street,  instead 
of  Eighth  was  unsuccessful. 

The  bill  passed  the  Common    Council,  but  the    con- 
sideration of  it  was  postponed  by   the    Select    Council. 
Mr.  Johnson  read  in  his  place,  a  bill  fixing  the  com- 
pensation of  the  City  Treasurer  at  a  thousand  dollars  pel 
annum. 

The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Common  council:  but  laid 
■on  the  table  by  the  Select. 

Mr.  Boyd  tendered  his  resignation  as  a  member  of 
the  Select  Council,  as  his  duties  as  a  senator  will  short- 
ly require  his  presence  at  the  seat  of  Government. — 
Several  members  expressed  an  opinon,  that  there  was 
no  incompatibility  in  the  two  offices:  and  as  it  is  some- 
times difficult  in  the  summer  season,  to  foim  a  quorum 
of  the  Select  Council,  they  seemed  averse  to  accept 
the  resignation       It  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Wetherill,  from  the  committee'on  the  subject, 
made  a  report  with  a  resoluticm,  recommending  a  new 
digest  of  the  City  Ordinances,  to  be  made  by  the  city 
Solicitor,  under  the  direction  of  a  joint  committee  of 
Councils.  The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  Messrs. 
Wetherill,  Johnson,  Duane,  and  Ncff,  were  appointed 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Lippincott  laid  before  the  Select  Council,  a  state- 
ment of  the  taxes  due  on  lands  in  Centre  county  be- 
queathed to  the  city  by  Dr.    Boudinot. 

Messrs.  Lippincott  and  Toland  were  appointed  by 
the  Select  Council,  members  of  the  committee  to  con- 
sider the  petition  for  lighting  the  city  with  gas. 

A  LIST 
Of  the  Standing  and  Joint  Committees   of  Councils  for  I 
1830— 3  L 
STANDING  COMMITTEES. 
Watering — Messrs. Duase,  Cuthbert,  Horn,  and  To- 
land, of  Select,  and  Coryell,  Cave,  Moss,  and  Wetherill, 
of  Common  Council. 

Of  Ways  and  Means- Messrs.  Kitteha,  Massey,  and 
Boyd,  of  Select,  and  Israel,  Hood,  and  Lehman,  of 
Common  Council. 

Paving— Messrs.  Johssow,  Baker,  Wainwright,  and 
Feariss,  of  Common,  and  Worrell,  Neff,  Massey,  and 
Fox,  of  Select  Council. 

Of  Accounts— Messrs.  Knbass,  Israel  and  Leiper,  of 
Common;  and  Lippincott,  Cuthbert,  and  Toland,  of 
Select  Council. 

On  Markets — Messrs.  Bakfr,  Ryan,  and  Patterson,of 
Common,  and  NefF,  Horn,and  Worrell,  of  Select  Coun- 
cil. 

On  the  Sinking  Fund— Messrs.  Masset,  Kittera,  and 
Lippincott,  of  Select,  and  Oldenburg,  Moss,  and  Sex- 
ton, of  Common  Council. 

Library— Messrs.  Leipeh,  and  Wallace,  of  Common, 
and  Boyd,  and  Duane,  of  Select  Council. 

On  Fire  Coinpanies.— Messrs.  Cohteh,  Kneass,  and 
Wetherill,  of  Common,  and  Kittera,  Fox,  and  Boyd,  of 
Select  Council. 

JOINT  COMMITTEES. 
On  Franklin  Square— Messrs.   Wohrexi,  and  Cuth- 
bert, of  Select,  and  Coryell  and  Patterson,  of  Common 
Council. 

On    Washington   and   Rittenhouse  Square— Messrs. 
HoBH  and  Toland,  of  Select;  and  Johnson  and  Murray, 
of  Common  Council. 
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On  Logan  and  Penn  Squares — Messrs.  Fox  and  Kit 
tera,  of  Select,  and  Cave  and  Feariss.  of  Common  Coun- 
cil. 

On  State  House  and  Independence  Square — Messrs. 
KiTTEKA  and  Ncif,  of  Select,  and  Israel  and  Hood,  of 
Common  Council. 

On  Wills'  Legacy — Messrs.  Dcaxe,  and  Lippincott, 
of  Select,  and  Moss  and  Wallace,  of   Common    Council. 

On  Drawbridg  Lot — Messrs.  Hian  an<l  Murray,  of 
Common,  and  V\  orrell  and  Cuthbert,  of  Select  Council. 

To  take  charge  of  Lombard  street  Lots — Messrs. 
Johnson  and  Lehman,  of  Common,  and  Toland  and 
Worrell,  of  Select  Council. 

To  take  charge  of  Chesnut  street,  Mulberry  street-, 
and  Sassafras  street  wharves — Messrs.  Oldenbebo  and 
Sexton,  of  Common,  and  Nefl'and  Lippincott,  of  Select 
Council. 

The  name  of  the  Chairman  of  each  Committee  is 
printed  in  Smaxl  Capitals. — Phil.  Gaz. 


THE  FIRST  BOAT  AT   PINEGROVE, 

Agreeably  to  the  anticipation  of  our  citizens,  the  arri 
val  of  the  first  bo.it  in  the  Union  Canal  feeder,  was  an- 
nounced  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday  last.  The  joyous 
news  spread  like  magic  through  our  thriving  place,  and 
soon  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  all  in  motion  to 
behold  the  novelty  of  the  scene. 

The  hammer,  the  saw,  the  anvil  and  the  plane,  which 
a  few  moments  before,  impelled  by  the  hardy  hand  of 
.active  industry,  had  thumped,  and  gritted,  and  rang,  and 
hissed,  in  our  several  shops  now  ail  of  a  sudden  ceased 
— the  half  finished  door  lay  undisturbed  nn  the  bench — 
in  fact  every  species  of  industry  was  quelled  involuntari- 
ly by  the  annunciation,  and  all — old  and  young,  man  snd 
boy,  w^alking,  talking,  laughing,  and  miming  through 
our  street,  hastening  with  joyous  heart  to  welcome 
"The  Beauty  Mary"  into  port.  It  was  about  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.  when  the  news  arrived.  The  boat  was  then  stated 
to  be  five  miles  below  town.  Taking  immediate  advan- 
tage of  the  news,  in  company  with  several  other  gentle- 
men 1  hastened  to  the  landing.  Throwinii  ourselves  into 
a  pleasure  boat,  we  were  soon  gliding  .along  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  Canal  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour. — 
The  locks  were  in  good  order  and  quickly  we  were 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  new  adventurer.  \  general 
huzza,  rang  for  moments  through  the  air,  while  the  shrill 
bugle,  chiming  in  sweetly,  closed  the  harmonious  peal, 
and  gave  new  zest  to  a  second  and  a  third  repetition. 

She  was  a  beaullftd  built  boat,  handsomely  ornament- 
ed, and  owned  by  Messrs.  Filbert  &  SliuUz  of  I'inegrove. 
She  was  filled  lo  overflowing.  It  could  scarcely  be 
supposed  possible,  that  so  numerous  a  crowd  would  as- 
semble together  on  so  brief  a  notice.  No  man  who 
heard  the' news  remained  at  home.  The  banks  were 
thronged  on  all  sides,  and  whenever  a  lock  or  a  bridge 
crossed  our  course,  a  fresh  shout  of  welcome  received 
us,  and  appeared  to  add  wings  to  our  flight  as  it  echoed 
and  re-echoed  behind  us  ihi'ough  the  distant  hills.  Fi- 
nally we  arrived  at  cur  port  of  destination,  amidst  the 
acclamation  of  the  multitude  assembled  on  the  banks; 
without  the  occurrence  of  any  accident  to  ourselves  or 
the  canal. 

Thus  has  been  opened  a  communication  between  Pine- 
grove  and  the  Philadelphia  market, which  will  soon  place 
the  former  among  the  first  towns  in  SchuylVill  County. 
Among  the  first  ?  She  is  already  among  that  favoured 
few,  and  a  visit  to  our  place,  with  a  cursory  view  of  her 
advantages  is  the  only  argument  necessary  to  convince 
the  stranger  that  in  a  few  years  she  will  be  second  to 
none  in  the  County. 

Several  boat  loads  of  coal  will  be  taken  down  this  sea- 
son, which  in  point  of  beauty  and  quality  may  vie  with 
any  in  the  state.  This  however  is  foreign  from  my  sub- 
ject. As  a  resident  I  doubtless  feel  interested  in  th« 
'  prosperity  of  the  place.  A  rivalship  will  be  to  the  ad- 
j  vantage  of  all.  Palmam  qua:  meruit  ferat. — Miner's 
'  Journal, 
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Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editors  of  the  New  York  Ob- 
server dated  Pittsbchb,  Oct.  30, 1830. 
MrssBs.  ED:toB8 — My  present  letter  is  dateil,  as  you 
see,  from  the  Birmingham  of  the  West;  from  one  of  the 
most  important  places  in  this  great  region;  from  this 
city  of  enterprise,  of  bustle,  ofsteam-boats,  of  manufac- 
tures, and  of  smoke.  And  were  I  to  undertake  to  de- 
scribe all  the  curiosities  of  this  place,  and  to  give  our  |  given  to  speculation,  forever  contending  for  a  barrrn 
trans-Appalachian  friends  a  just  idea  of  them,  I  should  j  orthodoxy,  which  is  indeed  no  orthodoxy.— iV.  Y.  Ob- 
have  to  consume  more  than  one  hour  in  writing,  and  j  server. 
many  sheets  of  paper.     This  city  (for  you  know  it  is  a 


nicate  d  here,  and  the  great  attention  which  is  bestowed 
by  the  Professors,  boih  in  their  public  addresses,  and 
privately,  upon  the  cultivation  of  piety  in  the  hearts  of 
the  precious  young  men,  who  are  training  up  under 
their  care  for  the  holy  ministry.  1  wish  there  was  as 
much  anxiety  manifested  on  this  point,  in  all  our  The- 
ological Seminaries.  We  should  then  see  more  devot- 
ed: skillful  and  succesisful  ministers,    and  fewer  men 


city)  stands  almost  at  the  head  of  the  great  valley  of 
the  Mississippi.  Its  situation  t  the  junction  of  the  Al- 
legheny and  Monongaliela  rivers,  which,  after  their 
union  form  the  Ohio,  is  most  favourable  for  trade.  The 
extensive  beds  of  bituminous  coal,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  all  the  hills  around,  constitute  an  inexhausti- 
ble source  of  fuel  for  the  various  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments of  glass,  iron-ware,  cotton  goods,  &c.  &c. 
From  these  factories,  scattered  throughout  the  city, 
planted  also  along  each  branch  of  the  tributary  rivers, 
and  in  the  towns  of  Allegheny  and  Birmingham  in  the 
vicinity,  are  continually  rolling  up  clouds  of  smoke  so 
dense  and  dark  as  almost  perpetually  to  cover  the  hea- 
vens wiih  blackness,  and  render  the  residence  of  stran- 
gers at  first  very  uncomfortable.  But  I  ought  to  add 
that  as  the  place  is  remarkable  for  health,  though  it  is 
so  smokt/,  and  for  the  fine  society  of  its  inhabitants,  this 
inconvenience  is  soon  forgotten,  or  rather  unnoticed. 

Some  of  the  arts  are  carried  on  to  yrcat  perfection 
here;  particularly  the  manufacturing  of  glass,  of  hard- 
ware, and  the  building  of  steam-boats;  near  twenty  of 
which,  several  of  tliem  new,  or  almost  completed,  be- 
sides  others  on  the  stocks,  are  now  to  be  seen  here. 
These  boats,  I  would  remark,  are  of  various  sizes,  some 
of  them  very  large,  much  higher,  and  more  elevated 
out  of  the  water,  than  your  North  river  boats.  Their 
appearance   also  is  very  different.       I  cannot  decribe 


Anniveksaht  of  the  Landing  of 
WILLIAM  PENN. 

[Continued  from  page  344.] 
Mr.  J.  R.  Ingebsoll  then  rose  and  read  the  following 
letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  Srates: 
Washington,  Oct.  \9ih,  1830. 
Gentlemen, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  the  invitation  of  "  The  Penn  Society  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  Anniversary  Dinner,  to  take  place  on 
the  25th  instant,  accompanied  by  a  request,  that  I  would 
communicate  a  toast,  in  the  event  of  my  inability  to  at- 
tend. 

Regretting  as  I  do  very  much,  that  unavoidable  en- 
gagements will  prevent  me  from  uniting  with  you  on 
this  festive  occasion,  I  have  only,  in  the  alternative,  to 
ask  the  acceptance  of  the  enclosed,  as  a  compliance 
with  the  concluding  request,  with  which  the  Society 
has  honoured  me. 

I  am,  with  great  respect. 

Gentlemen,  your  very  obt.  st. 

J.   MACPHERSON  BERRIEN. 

To.    C.   J.  INGEBIOLI, 

Clement  C.  Biddle,  and 
RicHiHu  Petebs,  Esqs. 
"The  Freemen  of  Pennsylvania — successors  of  Wil- 
liam   Penn,   and   legitimate   Lords   Proprietary  of  his 
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the  sensations  which  I  have  often  had  whilst  standing  P^oodland  domain.  Before  the  advance  of  civilization, 
on  the  bank  here,  and  viewing  these  boats  as  they  sue- !  '''*  ^^^  '"*"  "'  '''^  forest  lias  retired  from  the  graves  of 
tessively  come  marching  maje.stically  up  the  Ohio  or  I  '^'^  *''''^"'"''*-  ^^ ''  the  dictate  of  humanity  to  deplore 
take  their  departure  from  tins  cily  Cora  distant  destina-  |  "^^  result'" 
tion,  f.irto  the  west  and  south.  As  they  are  all  con- 
structed on  the  high  pressure  principle,  it  is  startling 
to  one  not  accustomed  lo  it,  to  hear  the  terrific  sound 
which  the  letting  off  their  steam  occasions  as  they  are 
approaching  tiie  city,  and  after  their  arrival.  Their 
loud,  shrill  and  deepening  blasts,  reverberated  from 
the  high  hills  which  enclose  this  place,  a-e  extremely 
singu'ir  and  e.xciting.  And  then  the  laborious  pant 
ing,  it  I  may  so  term  it,  which  the  successive  escape- 
ments of  the  steam  occasion,  seems  to  convey  to  your 
mind  that  it  is  some  great  nving  beast  that  is  gliding,  or 
rather,  marching-  ilong  before  your  eyes,  .ind  urging 
its  onward  way  with  mucli  rapidity,  and  in  ..luch  appa- 
r.;nt  distress.  These  western  boats  appear,  much  more 
than  those  in  the  eastern  waters,  lo  be  things  of  life, 
breathing  and  groanmg  as  well  as  moving. 

There  is  a  College  here,  incorporated  a  few  years 
since,  and  under  the  instruction  of  men  of  reputed  abil- 
ities. It  has  about  fifty  students.  There  are  two  Pres- 
byterian, three  Methodist,  one  K.piscopal,  one  Baptist, 
one  Covenanting,  one  Seceding,  and  one  or  two  Cath- 
olic churches.  The  last  named  denomination  are  erect- 
ing a  splendid  Cathedral  on  the  hill  ea.st  of  the  city, 
and  throwing  away  (as  Presbyterians  and  other  are  of- 
ten doing)  upon  brick  and  mortar,  thousands  of  dollars 
which  had  better  be  expended  in  giving-  the  Bible,  or 
other  means  of  grace,  to  the  poor. 

The  Theological  Seminary  located  here,  under  the 
instruction  of  the  Rev.  Professnrs  Halsey  and  Revin,  is 
an  interesting  institution,  and  deserves  a  far  greater  in- 
terest in  the  affections  and  patronage  of  our  eastern 
brethren,  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  It  is,  how- 
ever, yet  in  its  infancy,  and  is,  I  doubt  not,  destined  to 
be  yery  useful.     I  like  the  instruction  which  is  commu- 


Havingread  the  letter  and  toast,  Mr.  Inbehsoli  spoke 
as  follows: — 

If  this  inquiry  be  directed  to  the  condition  of  Penn- 
sylvania alone,  it  is  susceptible  of  a  ready  answer.— 
But  if  it  seek  in  the  conduct  and  example  of  William 
Penn,  a  sanction  fur  proceedings  which  are  contempla- 
ted elsewhere,  we  who  are  here  present,  are  obliged  to 
demur  to  the  analogy.  Taking  up  the  question  hypo- 
thetically  in  ihe  Ltter  sense,  and  apologizing  to  the  dia- 
tingnisliF^  gentleman  who  has  proposed  it,  if  I  have 
mistaken  his  meaning,  I  propose  to  give  it  a  moment's 
consideration.  It  is  now  for  the  first  time  distinctly  put 
to  Pennsylvanians,  by  a  representative  of  those  who  are 
pursuing  a  course  of  pol  cy,  of  which  the  justice  and 
humanity  are  open  to  scrutiny  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
civilized  world.  Itisna'ural  that  in  collecting  opinions 
upon  a  delicate  question,  they  should  turn  not  without 
solicitude  to  the  descendants  of  William  Penn.  He  felt» 
like  his  gi-e:<t  piototi  pe  Columbus,  and  unlike  Colum- 
bus, he  tiansmitied  to  his  posterity,  a  deep  and  devoted 
interest  in  the  concerns  of  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  of  n-hich  the  one  was  the  intrepid  disco- 
verer, and  the  other  a  humane  and  wise  lawgiver.  The 
"woodland domain"  has  been  fairly  and  lawfully  ac- 
quired by  them.  But  they  are  called  on  in  effect  now 
to  say,  whether  it  is  not  humane  to  compel  the  scatter-- 
ed  remnants  of  the  children  of  the  forest,  to  quit  the 
graves  of  their  ancestors,  and  follow  the  course  of  the 
descending  sun, — they  know  not  whither, — bu»  far  be- 
yond, where  he  seems  from  their  present  abodes,  la 
sink  into  the  bosom  of  the  distant  waters. 

If  by  humanity,  be  meant  a  policy  disavowed  by  jus- 
tice, it  must  be  received  with  hesitation,  however  pal- 
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stable  may  be  its  exercise,  or  profitable  its  results- 
While  humanity  continues  to  act  under  ihcgfuid.ince  of 
steadyand  uniform  principles,  it  will  be  in  all  probabili- 
ty, faultless  in  its  impulses.  But  the  humiinity  which 
turns  aside  from  justice,  must  be  uncertain  in  its  origin, 
and  capricious  in  its  movements,  and  must  vary  in  its 
direction,  as  well  as  force,  exactly  as  interest  leads,  or 
passion  drives. — If  the  measure  proposed  be  sanctioned 
by  no  usage,  founded  in  no  right,  opposed  by  treaties, 
and  at  war  with  well  understood  and  long  established 
principles,  it  must  be  not  merely  a  questionable,  but  a 
perverted  humanity,  that  can  thus  suggest  a  violation  of 
laws,  human  and  divine. 

The  idea  is  in  effect,  to  take  their  lands  from  the  In- 
dians without  paying  for  them.  Not  indirect  and  avowed 
terms,  Imt  to  withdraw  the  protection  of  the  general 
government,  pledged  by  solemn  treaties,  and  leave 
them  to  the  mercy  of  the  states,  who  may  choose  to  be- 
come the  possessors  of  them,  by  fair  means  or  foul. 
This  is  rank  injustice,  and  it  would  be  admitted  every 
where  to  be  so,  did  it  stand  alone.  The  necessity  of  a 
purchase  has  now  been  too  long  and  too  invariably  re- 
cognized and  acted  on  to  admit  a  doubt.  It  was  per- 
haps first  introduced  as  a  part  of  the  wise  and  honest 
policy  of  Wm.  Penn.  It  has  been  aUv.iys  adopted  since, 
by  royal  proclamation,  by  legislative  decrees,  by  execu- 
tive orders  and  instructions,  and  by  the  unwarying  con- 
duct of  every  state  that  has  had  occasion  to  succeed 
to  the  occupancy  of  the  Indians.  It  is  as  firmly  rooted 
as  the  foundation  of  their  native  hills. 

But  the  humanity  which  is  supposed  to  cover  the  pro- 
ceeding, consists  in  the  offer  of  a  supposed  equivalent, 
in  extensive  hunting  grounds  beyond  the  Western 
Mountains.  This  unjust  humanity  however,  this  hu- 
mane injustice  declines  to  msike  parties  to  the  exchange 
those  who  are  mainly  interested  in  it.  It  contemplates 
a  novel  kind  of  contract,  which  is  voluntary  upon  one 
side,  and  involuntary  upon  the  other.  "  The  whole 
tide  of  national  feeling,*'  we  are  assured,  •*  sets  in  one 
strong  and  unbroken  current  against  a  removal."*  They 
are  opposed  to  it  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts. — They 
cling  to  their  habitations  with  a  firmness  proportioned 
to  the  strength  of  their  convictions  of  the  clearness  of 
their  existing  rights,  and  the  enormity  of  their  threaten- 
ed wrongs. 

If  neither;o.?/i«  nor  consenl,  sustains  the  plea  of  hu- 
manity, perhaps  there  may  be  kindness  in  the  manner 
of  effecting  the  removal  which  softens  the  severity  of 
the  thing  itself.  Turn  to  the  statute  book,  and  you  will 
see  the  tender  mercies  for  which  they  are  indebted.  Ar- 
guments of  persuasion,  are  there  inscribed  with  an 
iron  and  relentless  hand.  Their  laws  and  ordinances 
are  declared  null  and  void.  They  are  not  permitted  to 
testify  against,  and  are  therefore  condemned  to  be  the 
victims  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  Even  those  who 
venture  to  counsel  or  advise  them  for  their  good,  are 
branded  with  infamy,  and  loaded  with  chains.  -A  whole 
nation  is  outlawed.  Cut  off  thus  from  mutual  protc  ction 
and  fellowship  with  others,  the  door  opened  wide  to 
admit  every  species  of  assailants  through  their  prejudi- 
ces or  their  crimes;  the  finger  of  scorn  pointed  at  their 
dwellings,  the  consolations  of  friendship  denied  access 
to  their  bosoms,  their  worst  passions  fomented — and  the 
last,  best  relief  of  suffering  man — the  bright  beams  of 
hope  extinguished; — the  injustice  of  the  measure  is  ex- 
ceeded by  the  cruelty  which  accompanies  its  inflic- 
tion. 

Compare  this  course  of  treatment  with  that  adopted 
by  William  Penn,  when  Indian  wrongs  were  measured 
by  no  other  standard,  and  Indian  rights  redressed  by  no 
other  appeal,  than  that  provided  for  the  white  man. 
When  no  invitations  were  given  to  "  win  upon  them  in 
the  line  of  their  own  prejudices"  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion.    When  none  were   permitted  to  minister  to  their 


•  Rev.   Mr.  Worcester's   letter  to  Mr.   S.    Goodey, 
March  15,  1830. 


evil  propensities  which  they  share  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. But  penallies  were  inflicted  for  leading  them 
into  temptation,  and  they  received  especial  and  pater- 
nal protection  from  the  wiles  of  their  more  sagacious 
neighbours. 

We  are  still  at  fault  in  our  seArches  to  detect  the 
lurking  humanity  of  the  contemplated  proceedings. 

But  perhaps  the  end — though  in  violation  of  justice, 
treaties,  and  established  laws, — in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  one  of  the  parties — in  manner  cruel  as  in  prin- 
ciple without  excuse — perhaps  the  end  will  vindicate 
the  motive  and  sanctify  the  means.  Is  a  separation  from 
the  white  man  a  measure  of  humanity  towards  the  In- 
dians' Who  created  the  contact  and  who  rendered  it 
disastrous'  Did  the  Indian  leave  his  forests  to  .seek  the 
white  man,  or  did  the  white  man  cross  the  waters  and 
penetrate  the  wilds,  to  force  himself  upon  the  happy  re- 
treats of  Ihe  Indians'  Has  the  contamination  of  the  sa- 
vage infected  with  barbarous  habits  the  sons  of  Europe' 
Or  has  the  evil  communication  of  European  manners 
corrupted  the  simplicity,  without  enlightening  the  ig- 
norance oFthe  savage?  If  authentic  history  be  not  alia 
fable,  thev  were  for  llie  most  part  a  guileless,  generous, 
confiding  people;  given,  fatally  given,  as  it  seems  to 
hospitality;  amiable  and  grateful  in  the  extreme,  firm  in 
their  friendships,  and  not  inexorable  in  their  hate. — 
They  seem  to  have  been  providentially  blessed  with 
many  of  the  gospel  virtues,  without  having  been  visited 
by  the  glad  tidings  of  its  name.  If  these  virtues  have 
indeed  been  exchanged  for  opposite  qualities,  it  is  be- 
cause of  an  association  which  the  natives  neither  de- 
sired nor  sought.  Feeble  then  is  the  pretext  for  their 
removaljfounded  in  the  supposed  corruption,  occasioned 
by  those  who  insist  upon  a  separation. 

But  possibly  they  will  be  happier  elsewhere. — Their 
fancied  heaven  is  perhiips  bejondthe  hills,  or  on  the 
borders  of  the  distant  waters.  There  their  boundless 
desires  may  expand  without  restraint.  There  they  may 
roam  at  jileasure  over  interminable  plains,  unmolested 
by  the  vicinity  of  the  white  man.  Will  it  really  conduce 
to  present  or  future  happiness  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  light  of  civilization  and  a  knowledge  of  the  living 
God.'  to  be  restored  to  primeval  habits,  with  an  expo- 
sure to  all  the  imputed  horrors  of  savage  life?  If,  as 
Christians  we  could  believe  it;  if,  as  citizens  of  a  happy 
country  living  under  the  benign  influence  of  mild  and 
equal  laws,  we  could  admit  the  moral  propriety  of  the 
course  proposed,  still  there  are  natural  difficulties  which 
are  absolutely  insuperable.  You  must  teach  them  to 
forget  the  lessons  of  civilization  which  you  have  taught 
them.  You  must  give  back  their  comparative  purity, 
with  their  absolute  ignorance.  You  must  re  invigorate 
the  sinews  which  you  have  deprived  of  strength, 
and  replace  the  courage  and  activity  that  would  pursue 
and  delight  in  the  gigantic  pastimes  ofthe  wilderness. 

Suppose  them  however,  removed.and  happy;  engaged, 
like  their  ancestors  in  the  occupations,  and  breathing 
like  them  the  atmosphere  of  a  state  of  nature — stripped 
of  the  garb  with  which  civilization  had  clothed  them, 
and  yet  happily  blind  to  the  consciousness  of  their  own 
nakedness,  what  security  is  there  against  the  farther  en- 
croachments of  the  white  man'  Wherever  temptation 
leads,  cupidity  will  follow;  and  as  casuists  have  disco- 
vered a  new  species  of  humanity  in  the  removal  beyond 
the  mountains,  future  casuists  will  find  a  newer  still  in  a 
removal  beyond  the  waters. 

Besides,  these  are  no  longer  savages.  The  propensi- 
ties for  the  life  designed  for  them,  have  vanished  with 
their  capacity  to  enjoy  it.  They  have,  if  official  reports 
be  credited,  every  thing  which  can  distinguish  them  as 
civilized  men.  They  have  schools,  and  churches,  and 
printing  presses;  government  and  laws.  They  are  herds- 
men, agriculturists,  mechanics,  and  merchants.  They 
have  attained  the  last  glorious  test  which  marks  the 
broad  line  between  civilized  and  savage  life — respect 
for  the  female  character,  tenderness  for  the  female 
person,  and  a  proper  separation  of  their  pursuit!    They 
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are  not,  as  Lord  Chatham  once  expressed  it,  "  the  can- 
nibal savage  thirsting  for  blood,  torturing,  mordcring-, 
devouring,  drinking  the  blood  of  his  mangled  victims." 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  burst  of  eloquence  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  was  uttered  in  reply  to  a  similar 
plea  in  the  name  of  humanity.  Every  succeeding  Pre- 
sident has  proclaimed  their  improvement  in  the  arts  of 
civili'zed  life.  Ancient  customs  have  been  abolished. 
We  are  distinctly  informed  ",tbat  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  considerable  portions  of  the  civilized 
world  present  specimens  of  equal  improvement  in  the 
same  space  of  time."*  The  question  is  wheth«r  these 
men,  "  our  brethren  by  every  tie  that  can  sanctify  hu- 
man nature,"  shall  be  deprived  of  what  they  have;  and 
driven  by  force  or  fraud — as  some  of  their  ancestors 
were  by  the  blood  hounds  of  the  Spaniards, — amongun- 
known  regions,  not  to  seek  their  original  habits,  for  we 
have  deprived  tliem  of  their  practical  hardihood  and 
dexterity,  but  to  suffer,  and  languish,  and  die,  and 
have  theii*  I'ace  and  name  exterminated  and  forgotten. 
— Their  elegy  has  been  well  expressed  in  a  recent 
production  of  a  Northern  poet: — 

"  The  doom'd  Indian  leaves  behind  no  trace 
To  save  his  own  or  serve  another  race; 
Nor  lofty  pile,  nor  glowing  page, 
Shall  link  him  to  a  future  age. 
His  heraldry.  Is  but  a  broken  bow, 
His  history — but  a  tale  of  wrongs  and  wo." 
I  will  ask  leave  to  conclude,  with  requesting  you  to 
receive  as  a  toast, 

"The  learned,  eloquent  and  accomplished  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  John  K,  Kane  after  some  remarks  gave 
"Health   and  welcome  to  the  Post   master  General, 
yVilliam  T.  i?an-J/,  of  Kentucky!" 

To  which  the  Post  Master  General  said  among  other 
remarks, 

"The  compliment  is  the  more  valued,  flowing  from 
the  source  which  it  does;  from  a  society  of  enlightened 
.citizens,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating 
the  landing  and  paying  homage  to  the  great  founder 
of  Pennsylvania.  This  state  whether  viewed  in  its  ori- 
gin, in  its  proi^ress,  or  in  its  actual  condition,  commands 
respect,  admiration,  and  gratitude;  respect  for  the  equi- 
ty and  justice  of  her  laws — admiration  for  her  wise  and 
benevolent  institutions  which  shed  light  over  the  re- 
publican empire  of  which  she  was  the  birth-place — and 
gratitude  for  the  important  services  which  slie  has  ren- 
dered to  the  confederacy.  Virtuous  in  her  orign,  con- 
sistent in  her  principles,  stable  in  her  purpo.ses,  she 
stands  like  a  rock  unmoved  amidst  the  storms  of  party 
which  agitate  other  states.  All  look  upon  her  as  the 
sheet  anchor  of  the  union. 

In  contemplating  this  city  other  interesting  reflec- 
tionsare  awakened.  Advancing  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  equaUing  her  sisters  in  the  arts  and  sciences  gene- 
rally, she  stands  particularly  pre-tminent  in  the  divine 
art  of  healing  the  sick.  Admiring  this  great  city  in 
common  with  every  American,  I  have  especial  cause  to 
cherish  for  her  a  grateful  remembrance. 

In  giving  utterance  to  a  sentiment  of  commendation, 
awakened  m  my  bosom  by  the  skill  which  has  restored, 
as  from  the  grave,  a  beloved  child,  I  do  but  yield  a  tri- 
bute due  to  meirit.  Yes  sir,  your  benevolent  institutions 
and  schools  of  medicine  with  their  distinguished  pro- 
fessors, present  to  the  world  a  spectacle  worthy  of  ad- 
miration. Suffering  humanity  may  indeed  look  on  and 
exclaim  "There  Is  balm  in  Gilead  and  a  physician  Mo-e." 
I  will  no  longer  interrupt  the  enjoyment  of  the  social 
board  and  in  conclusion  beg  leave  to  offer  as  a  senti- 
ment— 

"The  principles  of  philanthropy  and  brotherly  love 
which   distinguish  the    illustrious  Penn,  are    now  dis- 

•  Hev.  Mr.  Klngsberay's  letter  to  Col.  M'Kenney,  8lh 
February,  1830,  as  to  the  Choctaws. 


played  in  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  in  the  noble  Institutions  which  adorn  this  city." 

Dr.  Chapman  then  rose  and  read  a  letter,  with  an 
apology, fiom  Count  Survillers,  and  after  some  remarks 
in  relation  to  him  said. 

As  an  expression  of  our  respectful  attachment  to 
Count  Survilliers,  I  propose  that  we  now  drink  his 
health.  [To be  continued.] 


SILK. 

Mr.  Duponceau,  in  his  communication  to  the 
Register  of  Pennsylvania,  is  correct.  The  worms  that 
produced  Mrs.  Tweed's  silk,  were  fed  on  the  leaves  of 
the  nigra  or  wild  black  mulberry,  a  part  of  them  ob- 
tained from  a  tree  In  the  forest.  It  is,  however,  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  worms  do  not  eat  with  the  same 
avidity,  the  leaves  cf  a  forest  tree,  as  those  domestica- 
ted some  time  in  the  open  field.  The  forest  tree  pro- 
duces very  thin  leaves,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  its 
not  having  sufficient  nourishment  flom  the  earth,  and 
of  course  contains  proportionably  less  of  the  saccharine 
substance  so  palatable  to  the  worms,  and  which  con- 
stitutes their  principle  nourishment. — States  Advocate. 

PHiLABEipmA,  Nov.  29th,  1830. 
Sir— In  your  Register'_of  Nov.  13th,  I  have  read  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Uu  Ponceau  to  you,  on  silk,  in  which  he  oppo- 
ses the  idea  of  the  Americans  converting  their  raw  into 
sewing,  vesting,  suspender,  stockings,  and  other  fab- 
rics, "and  contends  that  it  would  produce  much  more 
by  being  sold  abi  oad  than  by  being  thus  manufactured  at 
home"  It  does  not  even  require  a  knowledge  of  the 
silk  business  to  prove  this  opinion  erroneous, for  it  must 
be  evident  that  if  our  farmers  can  find  a  ready  sale  for 
their  sewing  silk  at  home,  at  a  store  in  the  country 
which  they  c.in  do,  or  if  the  Connecticut  farmers  can 
readily  sell  their  sewing  silk  for  six  dollars  and  a  half  a 
pound,  to  the  store  keepers  in  New  York,  Boston  and 
Philadelphia,  it  is  much  better  for  them  to  do  so,  than 
to  go  through  all  the  trouble  attending  the  shipments  of 
their  raw  silk  to  Europe,  run  risque  and  suffer  the  de- 
lay necessarily  attendant  upon  every  foreign  comercial 
transaction.  Besides  the  idea  of  sending  a  pound  or  two 
of  raw  silk  to  sell  in  Europe  would  be  absurd,  and  this 
quantity  is  even  more  than  most  farmers  out  of  Connec- 
ticut make:  Mr.  Du  P.  says,  that  in  Europe,  sewing 
silk,  suspenders, &.C.  are  made  of  imperfect  cocoons, 
"and  that  the  Americans  ought  to  follow  the  example 
and  not  miserably  waste  fine  silk  by  employing  it  in  the 
making  of  sewing  silk  and  other  coarse  fabrics."  But 
again  I  ask  any  man  of  plain  com  mon  sense,  what  need 
the  farmer  who  raises  silk  worms  and  makes  sewing 
silk  in  his  family  without  hireing,  by  the  help  of  his 
wife,  children  and  servants,  care  to  what  purpose  the 
purchaser  applies  it.  All  he  wants  is  to  convert  the 
produceofhis  f.imily's  labour  into  cash,  and  speedily, 
and  this  he  can  do  as  regards  sewing  silk.  The  per- 
forated cocoons  they  can  spin  and  knit  into  stockings, 
mits,  gloves,  garters  and  night  caps,  or  mix  it  with  cot- 
ton, and  spin  it  and  have  it  wove  into  comfortable, 
handsome  stuffs  for  gowns,  or  summer  clothes  for  him- 
self or  sons.  I  am  a  large  purchaser  of  Connecticut 
sewing  silk  for  my  suspender  manufactory,  which  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  D'Homergue,  as  reported 
by  Mr.  Du  Ponceau,  I  find  neither  "too  much  nor  too 
little  twisted."     This  silk  is    full  as  good  and  even 
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better  and   more   profitable   to   me  than  Italian   silk,  1  will    be  best   shown  by  giving  a  aliort  account  of  th^ 
for  it  is  moie  free  from  gum  which  the  Italians  take  care     part  taken  by  William  Penn,  not  only  in  the  enactment 


to  leave  in  it,  lo  incrtase  its  weight.  Hence  ihey  sell  it 
by  weight,  whereas  the  Connecticut  silk  is  sold  by  the 
skein.  The  latter  is  also  half  a  dollar  per  pound  less 
than  the  foreign  article.  For  these  reasons  the  Ameri- 
can silk  will  always  command  a  ready  sale.  1  hope 
therefore,  that  Mrs.  Tweed  of  Nortliumberland  county, 
whose  sewing  silk  gained  the  premium  from  the  Union 
Agricultural  Society,  and  gave  rise  to  Mr.  Du  Ponceau's 
letter, will  not  be  influenced  by  the  theoretical  opinion 
of  that  learned  gentleman,  but  will  go  on  raising  silk 
.worms,  and  make  sewing  silk.  And  I  hope  her  exan:i- 
■pie  will  be  followed  by  all  our  farmers  that  have  mul- 
berry trees  on  their  plantations.  Care  and  practice 
will  soon  teach  them  to  reel  the  silk  adroitly  and  to  give 
it  the  proper  twist. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  show  my  suspender  webbing 
made  from  Connecticut  sewing  silk,  and  the  silk  itself, 
to  any  one  who  will  favour  me  with  a  call. 

A.  L.   VAN  HORN. 

Mn.   Sahuel  HAZA.nD,  No.  6,  S.  4lh  street. 


LIBERTY  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

As  some  misapprehension  e.xists  as  to  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  Toast,  given  by  the  venerable  Bishop 
Whitk,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  at  the  late 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  commemorating  the  Landing 
of  William  Penn — I  beg  permission  to  place  before  the 
public  what  is  to  my  mind,  conclusively,  its  true  im- 
port.    The  toast  is  in  these  words  — 

"Perpetuity  to  the  religimis  establishment,  constitut- 
ed by  William  Penn,  in  the  first  act  of  the  first  legisla- 


of  this  law,  but  in  endeavoring  to  make  it  perpetual. 
It  makes  a  part  of  the  laws  drawn  up  by  him  in  Eng- 
land and  there  agreed  to  by  the  persons  that  were  in- 
terested in  his  plan,  on  May  5ih  1682,  and  brought  by 
him  to  this  country.     And  was  by  him  submittod  to  the 
First  Legistnlive  Jlssembly  <ifihe  Province  of  Pennsylva- 
niu,  whicli  met  at  Chester,  Dec.  iili,  1682,  and  adjourned 
on  the  7th,  after  having  passed  the  Great  /.au,  of  which 
the  1st  and  2nd  chapters  (which  were  preceded  by  a 
suitable  preamble)  were  passed  in  the  following  words: 
Chap.   1st.  "It  is  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid 
that  no  person   now  or  at   any  time  hereafter  living  in 
this  Province   who  shall  confess  and  acknowledge  one 
Almighty  God  to  be  the  Creator,  Upholder  and  Ruler 
of  the  world,   and  thus  professeth  him  or  herself  oblig- 
ed in  conscience  to  live  peaceably  and  justly  under  the 
Civil  Government,  shall  in  any  wise  be  molested  or  pre- 
judiced for  his  or  her  conscientious  persuasion  or  prac- 
tice, nor  shall  he  or  she  at  any  time  be   compelled  to 
frequent  or  maintain  any  religious  worship  place  or  mi- 
nistry whatever,  contrary  to  his  or  her  mind,  but  shall 
freely  and  fully  enjoy  his  or  her  Christian  Liberty  in 
that  respect  without  any  interruption  or  reflection,  and 
if  any  person  shall  abuse  or  deride  any  other  for  his  or 
her  different  persuasion  and  practice  in  matter  of  reli- 
gion, such  shall  be  looked  upon  as  a  disturber  of  the 
peace   and  be  punished  accordingly." 

It  goes  on  to  state  that  to  prevent  irreligion  and  athe- 
ism; "that  on  the  1st  day  of  the  week  or  Lord's  day,  peo- 


tive  assembly  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania." 

Now  to  prevent  further  doubt,  let  me  refer  to  "the    P'e  shall  abstain  from  labor"  &.c 
first  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Province  of        chap.  2.  "And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 


Pennsylvania," — it  is  here  subjoined,  as  passed  in  the 
10th  year  of  King  William. 

"The  Law  concerning  Liberty  of  conscience,'' — 
provides,  "that  no  person  now  or  any  time  hereafter 
dwelling  or  residing  witliin  this  Province,  who  shall 
profess  laith  in  God  the  Father,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  his 
only  Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  one  God  blessed  for 
ever  more,  and  shall  acknowledge  the  Holy  Scriptures 
of  the  old  and  new  Testament  to  be  given  by  divine  in- 
spiration, and  when  lawfully  required  shall  profess  and 
declare  that  they  will  live  peacably  under  the  civil  go- 
vernment, shall  in  any  case  be  molested  or  prejudiced 
for  his  or  her  conscientious  persuasion,  nor  shall  he  or 
she  be  at  any  time  compelled  to  frequent  or  maintain 
any  religious  worship,  place  or  ministry  whatsoever, 
contrary  to  his  or  her  mind,  hut  shall  freely  and  fully 
enjoy  his  or  her  Christian  liberty  in  all  respects  without 
molestation  or  interruption." 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Christian  Religion  was  the 
religious  establishment,  to  which  the  Patriarch  Bishop 
White  wished  perpetuity. — 1  respond  Amen. 

[Pouhon's  Mvertiser.]  An  Episcopalian. 

TO  THE    EDITOR    OF    THE      REGISTER    OF     PENNSYLVANIA. 

Sir, — In  the  Amer.  Daily  Advertiser  of  19th  last  month 
a  Correspondent  desirous  of  explaining  a  toast  sent  by 
the  Venerable  Bishop  White  to  be  given  in  his  name  at 
the  Dinner  in  Commemoration  of  the  Landing  of  Wil- 
liam Penn,  has  committed  several  historical  mistakes 
tending  to  deprive  the  illustrious  founder  of  Pennsylva- 
nia of  his  character  for  Liberality  in  the  Law  proposed 
by  him  "Concerning  Liberty  of  Conscience"  for  his  new 
establishment.    That  this  Character  was  well  founded 


aforesaid  that  all  officers  and  persons  commissioned  and 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  government  of  this 
Province,  and  all  members  and  deputies  elected  to 
serve  in  assembly  thereof,  and  all  that  have  right  to 
elect  such  deputies,  shall  be  such  as  profess  and  declare 
they  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God  and 
Saviour  of  the  world,  and  that  are  not  convicted  of 
ill  fame  or  unsober  and  dishonest  conversation  and 
that  are  of  21  years  of  age  at  least." 

These  were  again  confirmed  on  27  March,  1682-3, 
by  the  Assembly  held  in  Philadelphia,  commencing 
12th  day  1st  month  (March.)  In  1684  William  Penn 
returned  to  Europe. 

On  3d  Dec.  1699,  William  Penn,  who  had  returned 
to  Pennsylvania  resumed  the  government,  and  contin- 
ued as  Governor  until  Nov.  1,  1701.  [At  an  Assembly 
held  in  Philadelphia  commencing  3d  month  1700  in 
Philadelphia,  a  new  frame  of  government  and  char- 
ter being  contemplated — the  old  one  was  handed  to 
the  Proprietor  to  be  amended,  under  a  promise  to  have 
it  returned  to  the  Assembly  with  the  corrections. 

On  the  14th  Oct.  1700,  a  General  Assembly,  (being 
the  21st  from  1682)  commenced  its  session  at  Newcas- 
tle and  continued  it  by  adjournments  to  27th  November, 
The  Laws  passed  at  this  session  were  a  revision  prin- 
cipally of  all  the  Laws  previously  passed  in  Pennsylva- 
nia,  renewing  and  confirming  some,  amending  and  re- 
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jectinp  others,  and  forming  a  code  which  commences 
the  collection  of  the  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  published  by 
Pranklin  1742,  [occupying  43  pages]  as  of  the  "twelfth 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  William,  and  in  the  year  of 
our   Lord  1"00,  on  wbich  day  (27th  November)  the 
following  acts  were  passed  by  William  Penn,  Esq.  ab- 
solute Proprietary  and  Governor  in   Chief  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Pennsylvania,  &c.   that  is  to  say: 
Chap.  1. 
The  Law  concerning  Liberty  of  Conscience. 
The  Title  only  of  this  law   is  given  because  a  note 
is  added  as  follows: — 

Repealed  by  the  Queen's  order  in  Council  the  7th, 
Feb.  1705;  but  in  ihe  same  year  amended  and  re-en- 
acted in  the  words  following,  viz: 

[The  Law  passed  in  1705,  and  quoted  by  Poulson's 
Correspondent  as  if  it  hail  been  passed  in  1700 — when 
on  the  contrary  Penn'slaw  of  1682  was  confirmed;  but 
Franklin  marked  as  repealed  all  those  which  were  not 
in  force,  in  1742.  ] 

15lli  Sep.  1701,  an  Assembly  was  held  at  Philadel- 
phia, when  Governor  Penn  announced  to  the  Assem- 
bly that  he  must  return  to  England  and  desires  them 
to  review  the  Laws  and  propose  new  ones  if  necessary. 
They  proceeded  to  Keview  the  Laws  and  on  the  17th 
October  confirmed  the  Law  which  formed  the  1st  chap- 
ter, on  the  Liberty  of  Conscience. 

On  Ihe  28th  October  Penn  delivered  his  new  Char- 
ter, the  first  article  of  which  confirmed  the  Chapter  1, 
passed  1682,  and  by  the  8lh  chapter  of  the  New  Char- ! 
ter,  any  part  might  be  repealed  by  the  Governor  and 
six-sevenths  of  the  Assembly  except  the  article  respect- 
ing Liberty  of  Conscience  which  is  not  to  be  changed 
but  remain  forever.  November  1st  Penn  departed  for 
Europe,  and  Governor  John  Evans  was  sent  out  as  Go- 
vernor in  February  1702-3.  In  the  Session  of  General 
Assembly  held  at  Philadelphia  commencing  1705,  Go- 
vernor Evans,  for  the  first  time,  in  his  speech  of  16th 
Oct.  to  the  Assembly,  informed  them  that  30  of  the 
Laws  formerly  passed  by  the  Legislature  were  object- 
ed to  by  Queen  Anne's  Attorney  General,  and  were 
sent  back  with  objections — and  he  calls  upon  them  to 
re-enact  them  clear  of  the  objections  made.  One  of 
them  was  the  act  of  Liberty  of  Conscience,  which  was 
sent  out  in  the  form  quoted  by  the  Correspondent  of 
Mr.  Poulson— and  on  the  6th  Nov.  the  Bill  was  Passed 
in  that  form  by  the  Assembly  and  (it  is  believed)  so  re- 
mained until  the  connection  with  Great  Britain  was 
brokenoff  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
new  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania — which  restored  Lib- 
erty of  Conscience  lo  her  citizens. 

1  hope  I  have  satisfactorily  proved  the  uniform  and 
steady  efforts  of  William  Penn  to  establish  Liberty  of 
Conscience  which  appears  in  broad  contrast  with  the 
Sectarian  views  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  Penn  Society  received  and  drank  the  Toast  in 
question  under  impressions  very  different  from  those 
of  Mr.  Poulson's  Correspondent  for  which  I  beg  leave  to 
refer  to  the  prefatory  remarks  made  by  the  highly 
intelligent  President  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania by  whom  the  Toast  was  communicated,  which 


will  be  found  in  the  332d  page  of  your  Register. 

jI  member  of  the  Society  for  Commemorating 
the  Landing  of  William  Penn. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REGISTER. 
Extract  from  the  Meteorological  Register,  taken  at  the 
State  Capitol — Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
BT  William  Mcsgrate,  Librarian. 
OCTOBKR,  1830. 
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Thermometer.                   Barometir. 

Friday 

1 
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Sunday 
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49 
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49 

58 

60 

55 

38 
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40 

38 
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20 

52 

47 
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40 

33 
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Tliursd'y 
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30 
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Sunday 

31 

Thermometer 

Barometer. 

Days  of  the 

month.     Win 

Max.  2d,   61'^ 

Max.30,  29  90 

,3,4,11,29, 

5      N 

Min.  18lh,49 

'  Min.l9,  29.38 

0, 

1  NE 

Differen'  12 

'  Diff.       00.52  S 

,5,7,8,9,12, 

13,17.12    g 

Mean  ex.  55 

'  Mean  ex29.64 

18,19,30,3 

( 

,22 

3      S 

Mean  temperature,8c  mean 

4,15,16,21, 

27,28    6    W 

height  from  three  daily  obser- 

20,23,24,25,5 

6,         5NW 

vations. 

1 

1 

Days  of  the  month.\     A.M 


1 ,2,3,4,5,6,10,11,16,17 

21,23,24,26,27 
7,25 
8,19 

9,13,18,30 
12, 

14,20,31 
15 
22, 
28,29 


15  Clear, 

2  Cloudy, 

2  Cloudy 
4  Rain, 

1  Clear, 

3  Rain, 

1  Cloudy, 

1  Overcast, 

2  Smoky, 


Clear, 

Rain, 

Cloudy, 

Rain, 

Cloudy, 

Cloudy, 

Clear, 

Showery, 

Smoky, 


On  the  2d,  in  the  evening,  Tliermometer  at  68°  the 
highest. 
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On  the  4th  in  the  morning  Thermometer  at  39°  the 
lowest. 

Rang-e  in  the  month,  29°. 

On  the  oUih  in  the  morning-  Barometer  at  29,95,  the 
highest. 

On  the  14th  in  the  morning  Barometer  at  29,30,  the 
lowest. 

Range  in  the  month,  00,65. 

Difference  between  the  mornings  and  noons  from  6 
to  18°. 

The  wind  was  13  days  east  of  the  Meridian,  H  days 
west  of  it,  5  days  north,  and  2  south. 

There  was  rain  on  the  Slh,  9,  13,  14,  18,  19,  20,  30. 
The   heaviest  rains   were   on  the  l3ih  18,  19,  20lh. 

There  was  fiost  on  the  1st,  4th  and  24ih. 

This  month  was  7°  mean  temperature,  colder  than 
the  lasi,  and  9°  warmer  than  October  1829. 

By  attentive  observation,  I  find  our  instruments  de- 
fective. Sudden  transitions  either  as  to  cold,  heat  or 
gravity,  frequently  make  separations  in  the  column  of 
mercury,  the  parts  of  which  do  not  unite  for  some  time 
afterwards,  sometimes  as  long  as  an  hour, 

Delaware  Bieakwaier. — The  enterprising  contract- 
ors on  the  Kiver  Delaware  (for  furnishing  stone)  com- 
pleted their  contracts  with  the  government  on  the  26th 
ult.  The  number  of  loads  of  stone  sent  to  the  Break- 
water from  the  Quarries  on  the  Delaware,  commencing 
on  the  12ih  day  of  April  last,  and  ending  on  the  26lh 
of  October  1830,  1,332.  The  number  of  perches  66,- 
762  19  feet. 

For  the  early  completion  of  the  contracts  in  this 
neighbourhood,  the  government  is  indebted  to  the  in- 
defatigable attention  of  that  liighly  meritorious  officer. 
Major  Bender,  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  We  are  informed 
that  double  the  quantity  of  stone  can  be  furnished  by 
the  Quarries  on  the  Delaware  the  ensuing;  season,  than 
there  was  during  the  present  season. — Upland  Union. 

PiTTSBUBG,  Penn.  Nov.  24. 
The  Eiver. — Ater  a  long  season  of  dry  weather,  and 
an  unusual  low  stage  of  water,  we  have  at  length  had  a 
heavy  rain  and  a  rapid  rise  of  water.  The  Ohio  has  now 
become  navigable  for  the  larger  class  of  steam  boats. —  j 
The  trade  to  Cincinnati  and  the  Falls  has  opened 
briskly.  The  steamer  Allegheny  departed  on  Friday 
last.  There  are  now  12  steam  boats  in  port  several  of 
which  are  advertised  to  start  immediately. 

Bar  Anntcdote . — In  a  cause  recently  tried  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  which  several  days  had  been  occupied  with 
the  examination  of  the  testimony,  after  it  was  closed,  it 
was  agreed  among  the  counsel,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Judge,  that  the  case  should  be  submitted  to  the  jury 
without  the  usual  discussion,  and  without  a  charge.  The 
jury  retired,  deliberated  about  two  hours  then  came 
into  court,  ^ind  propounded  a  question  on  a  point  of  law. 
The  judge  .nformed  them  that  he  could  not  anawer 
their  inquiry  without  a  full  argument;  that  in  order  to 
spare  them  from  listening  to  speeches  for  several  days, 
it  bad  been  agreed  to  leave  the  case  to  them;  that  if 
they  wished  they  could  retire  and  make  another  effort 
to  agree.  After  a  little  consultation,  the  jury  answer- 
ed, that  there  was  no  possibility  of  their  agreeing.  The 
case  then  proceeded  and  they  were  thus,  at  their  own 
instance,  addressed  by  four  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  and 
charged  by  the  judge.  They  again  went  out,  and  re- 
turned in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  gave  their 
verdict.  It  is  too  common  to  complain  of  the  speech- 
es of  the  counsel,  which  though  sometimes  tedious  and 
uninteresting,  almost  uniformly  direct  attention  to  the 
points  really  important,  and  can  rarely  fail  to  comuni- 
c»te  information,  and  to  facilitate  a  just  decision.  We 
believe,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  whatever  may 
be  said  to  the  contrary,  respectable  juries  would  prefer 
hearing  the  remarks  both  of  the  lawyers  and  the  judge. 
One  such  instance  as  this  is  abundant,  in  answer  to  the 


common  place  remarks  and  taimts,  frequently  made  at 
the  expense  of  the  bar,  such  as,  that  the  jury  had  made 
up  their  mind  un  the  evidence:  that  they  did  not  regard 
what  the  lawyers  said.  If  so  in  any  case,  it  involved  a 
manifest  dereliction  of  duty,  for  it  is  the  right  of  every 
man  that  he  shall  not  be  judged  unheard.  No  case  can 
suffer  from  the  commentaries  of  men  well  versed  in  the 
law,  and  there  is  no  enlightened  judge,  who  will  not 
bear  witness  to  the  importance  of  legal  arguments.  It 
may  be  justly  said  that,  with  but  few  csceptions,  the 
members  of  the  bar  in  our  cominuniiy  deserve  the  re- 
spect in  which  they  are  held;  and  that,  there  is  no  clasa 
in  which  greater  confitleiice  is  reposed  in  the  most  de- 
licate matters,  and  in  which  fewer  have  betrayed  the 
trust.  — Paulson. 

On  Tuesday  last  a  uumber  of  Arks  loaded  with  coal, 
left  this  place  and  Plymouth  for  market,  and  nearly  all 
of  them  passed  safely  through  the  Schute.  One  was 
considerably,  and  another  slightly,  injured,  owing  to 
their  not  entering  the  Schute  in  the  proper  channel. — 
After  several  had  passed,  and  the  proper  course  be- 
came established,  there  was  no  danger  in  piloting  an 
Ark  through. —  Wiikesbarre  paper . 

A  canal  boat  which  was  built  in  Sliickshinney,  and 
brought  up  canal  into  the  river  at  the  Dam,  passed 
through  the  Schute,  loaded  with  coal,  on  Tuesday, 
without  sustaining  tlie  slightest  injury. 

The  current  of  the  river  seems  to  press  towards  this 
shore,  near  which  is  the  Schute,  consequently,  in  en 
tering  it,  caution  is  necessary.  Tliis  will  be  remedied 
as  soon  as  the  water  will  admit,  by  a  block  of  timber, 
which  is  to  be  errected,  extending  from  the  Schute  to 
the  abutment  on  tl-.ij  shore  It  is  expected  this  sblocfc 
will  regulate  the  current,  and  serve  as  a  sure  guide  to 
pilots  in  entering  the  Schute. 

The  North  Branch  Canal,  we  understand,  is  navigable 
from  tlie  Dam  to  Bioonisburg,  or  near  there.  We  have 
not  learned  that  the  rapid  nse  in  the  i  iver  affected  it  in 

the  lea-t,  except  at  the   guard  lock  near   the  dam. 

Here  is  supposed  to  be  some  little  difficulty,  as  the 
gales  open  hard.  The  injury,  however,  if  any,  is  said 
to  be  trifling  and  immaterial. 

31r.  Tweed. — I  was  forcibly  struck  a  few  days  since, 
with  the  size  of  a  sunflower  that  grew  on  the  Hickorv- 
bottom,  Sinnemahoning  creek,  Clearfield  county,  on 
the  land  of  Matthias  R.  Hunt— after  viewing  the  mam- 
moth, weighed  it  in  the  presence  of  Asher  Hunt,  Esq. 
Matthias  R.  Hunt,  Chelham  Devling,  and  William  Boyd 
and  it  weighed  for/i/  pounds. — Slates  .idvocate. 

PRESENTMENT  OF  GRAND  JURY. 
The  Grand  Inquest  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl 
vania  enquiring  for  the  county   of  Lancaster,  at  No- 
vember Sessions,  1S30,  Respectfully 

HEPOHT. 

That  having  finished  the  Criminal  cases  submitted  to 
them  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  they  proceed- 
ed to  the  County  Jail  or  Prison,  and  alter  a  careful  ex- 
amination and  inspection  of  the  same,  ihey  find  that  it  is 
well  kept  under  existing  circumstances,  but  very  much 
out  of  repair,  and  in  an  unsafe  condition,  and  so  insecure 
that  those  confined  there,  can  have  very  little  difficulty 
in  escaping.  The  internal  arrangement  of  the  same  Is 
also  inconvenient,  and  poorly  adapted  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  proper  or  efficient  system  of  prison  discipline 
we  find  in  the  same  range  of  apartments,  and  often  in 
the  same  rooms  those  confined  together  who  are  merelu, 
charged  with  those  already  convicted  of  crimes.  The  pri- 
soners, whether  black  or  white,  old  or  young,  and  even 
the  unfortunate  debtor,  placed  there  by  poverty,  and 
not  by  guilt,  all  have  in  common  the  same  suite  of 
rooms,  the  same  yard,  pump  and  out  house.  There  is 
no  employment  given  to  the  prisoners  confined  there. 
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and  they  pass  away  their  time  in  perfect  idleness.  Tlu 
present  biiildinj^s  have  been  built  many  years  back,  the 
old  part  perhaps  ninety  years  ago,  and  the  larRe  addi- 
tion was  made  in  the  year  1764.  Under  all  these  cir- 
cnmstances,  the  Gr^nd  Jury  was  fidly  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  this  matter,  and  wishing  to  see  the 
unfortunate  beinf;s  who  are  placed  in  our  Coiinty  pris- 
on, under  such  regulations  as  will  correct  their_  morals 
and  habits,  and  reform  rather  than  ruin  them,  which  cer- 
tainly woold  be  the  inevitable  consequence  f'-om  their 
pres-nt  situation, — recommend  to  the  County  Commis- 
sioners the  erection  of  anew  Prison.  The  present  site 
and  materials  miKht  be  sold  and  a  much  cheaper  situa- 
tion purchased;  they  would  also  observe  that  a  prison 
house,  could  be  erected  at  this  time  for  a  very  rnodei-ate 
sum,  and  for  such  a  price  as  would  be  comparatively  tri- 
fling for  the  wealthycounly  of  Lancaster,  it  could  also 
be  arranged  so  that  the  prisoners  could  work  and  earn 
enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  support,  and  in 
fact  liave  tile  building  so  arranged,  as  to  have  every  con- 
vict confined  there,  who  is  now  sent  to  the  Penitentiary 
at  Philadelphia,  this  would  of  itself  be  a  gaeat  saving  to 
the  county.  They  would  also  recommend  to  the  Com- 
missioners to  call  a  county  meeting  by  delegation,  from 
the  different  townships,  to  meet  in  county  convention, 
to  ascertain  the  views  of  tax  payers  upon  this  crying 
evil.  The  inquest  also  visited  the  public  school,  and 
found  both  the  male  and  female  department  in  a  fine 
state  of  discipline,  and  improvement:  they  also  visited 
the  Poor  House,  and  found  the  same  well  kept,  and  the 
wants  of  its  unfortuna;e  tenants  amply  relieved, 
G.  C-  Lloyd,  Foreman 
Thomas  Lovett 
Abm.  DifFenbaugh 
U.  L.  Esbensliade 
S.  E.  Gundaker 
Robt.  Blackburn. 


pages.of  the  late  Rev.  Wm.Ashmead.prefixed  to  which 
is   a  memoir  of  his   life.     Mr.  Ashmead  is  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania      He  was  for  some  years  engaged  aspas- 
tor  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Lancaster,  which  he 
abandoned  from  ill   health,  and  accepted  a  call  from 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1829.     He  struggled  against  the  encroachments   ofdis^ 
ease  during  a  long  period  of  his  brief  but   glorious  ca- 
reer,  and  fell  a  victim  to  it  in  this  city,  just  a  year  ago. 
The  life  of  this  fine  scholar  and  eminent  theologian,  de- 
serves to  be  held  up  to  the  imitation  and  admiration  of 
posterity.     At  the  age  of  13  or  14  he  was  placed  in  a 
book  selling  establishment  in  this  city  where  he  contin- 
ued for  some  time, but  having  entered  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,   he   graduated   with  much  credit  at  the 
age  of  21.     After  his  graduation  he  engaged  in  teaching 
youth,  as  a  means  of  support;  and  having  determined 
to  pursue  the  clerical   profession,  he   was  compelled  to 
teach  by  day  and  study  by  night.     In  two  years  he  \yas 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  after   taking  charge 
of  a  congregation  at  Sunbury,  he   was  invited  to  I,an- 
caster  where  he  continued,  beloved  and  admired,  till  a 
short  time  prior  to  his  lamented  death.     His  eloquence 
seems  to  have  been  of  the  sensible  and  persuasive  cast, 
but    frequently  impassioned,  and  always    embellished 
with  the  graces  of  an    elegant  fancy  subjected   to   the 
resiiaints  of  a  sober  judgment   and   cultivated  taste, — 
Many  passages  of  the  sermons  contained  in  this  volume, 
would  bear  a  comparison  in  point  of  perspicuity  of  style 
and  arrangement,  depth  of  remark,  and  felicity   of  allu- 
sion and  illustration,  with  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  English    pulpit    eloquence.     Mr.    Ashmead   unites 
with  much  of  the  ease  of  Logan,  the  earnestness  and 
force  of  MassiUon.and  the  polish  and  beauty  of  Blair.-r- 
Like  the  latter  he   captivates  with  allusions  borrowed. 
Two  articles  will  be  found  in  the  present  number,  the  I  from  elegant  studies,  and   renders   the  splendours  of 
object  of  -which  is  to  rectify  what,  in   the  estimation  of    poetry  and  the  enchantments  of  general  literature  sub- 
our  correspondents,   are  deemed  historical  mistakes. —    servient  to  the  enforcement  of  a  particular  doctrine,  or 
One  is  the  ascription  of  criminal  negligence  to  the  ma-    auxiliary  to  his  main   design.     Though  but  in  his32d 
gittrates  of  Lancaster  in  not  preventing  the  butchery  of  i  year  when  he  died,  his  theological  attainments  are  re- 
the  Indians  on  the  Conestoga  Manor  in   1763,  or  not  ar-  1  presented  to  have  been  extensive  and   remarkably  pro- 
resting  the  perpetrators;  the  other  a  supposed  miscon-  ;  found.     Added  to  deep  erudition  as  a  Latin  and  Greek 
struction  of  Bishop   White's  toast  respecting  the  reli-    scholar,  he  was  well  versed  in  the   Hebrew,    had  made 
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giflus  establishment  of  Penn.  Our  columns  are  always 
open  to  dispassionate  enquiry  upon  disputed  points  of  ■ 
history.for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light,  obviating  mis- 
conception or  removing  error.  i)ne  of  the  great  bene- 
fits of  apaper  of  this  description  is,that  events  casually 
related,  are  subjected  to  nice  examination,  and  con- 
temporaneous knowledge  is  elicited  to  aid  in  discover- 
ing the  truth  of  what  would  soon  be  inexplicable  or  er- 
roneously recorded. 

The  verses  commemorative  of  the  massacre  of  the 
Americans  at  Paoli,  which  we  have  copied  from  the 
Lancaster  Journal,  though  possessing  little  poetical  mer- 
it, are  entitled  to  a  place  and  a  reading, 

noMMCNICATED. 

We  have  found  leisure  to  peruse  a  large  portion  of  a 
quarto  volume  of  sermons,  containing  upwards  of  400 


considerable  progress  in  German  literature  and  had  read 
extensively  in  French, Spanish  &  Italian.  His  biographer 
mentions  that  he  has  left  about,200  complete  sermons  of 
near  equal  merit,  and  mss.  fitted  for  the  press  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  connected  with  literature  and  criti- 
cism. These  are  said  to  abound  in  instructive  thought 
and  various  knowledge.  He  published  in  the  year  1826 
a  short  e.ssay  on  Pauperism  which  applies  with  great  in- 
genuity  and  originality  the  words,  "If  a  man  will  not 
work  neither  shall  he  eat,"  to  the  question  of  providing 
by  law  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  The  promi- 
nent ideas  of  this  exquisite  performance,we  areitold,ori- 
ginally  formed  part  of  a  sermon  delivered  from  the  pul- 
pit at  Lancaster,  and  upon  the  request  of  his  congrega- 
tion, was  presented  to  the  public  in  the  form  in  which 
it  now  appears. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

[cOIfTINDED    FllOM    PACE    35/.] 

Several  more  circiimslances  relating  to  G.  Keith's  progress 
and  as  to  the  Parly  he  left  in  these  Provinces — Hugh 
Roberts'  death  and  characler — Particulars  of  Richard 
Gove  and  John  Eastaughs  being  taken  by  the  French  on 
a  religious  visit  to  Barbudoes — Thos.  Chalhky's  visit  to 
the  Conestogo  Indians-~.in  Epistle  from  IViUiam  Penn 
— Charter  of  Friends  Free  School  in  Philadelphia,  with 
an  accoimt  of  several  religious  visits  to,  and  from  these 
Provinces — Mlso,  of  G.  Keith's  death. 
[1700.]  William  Penn  who  had  arrived  with  his  wife 
and  family  last  year  at  the  monthly  meeting-  of  Pliiladel- 
phia,  in  the  first  month  tliisyear,  laid  before  his  Friends 
a  concern  that  he  said  had  been  on  his  mind  for  some 
time,  concerning'  the  negroes  and  Indians,  that  Fiiends 
ought  to  be  very  careful   in   discharging  a   good  con- 
science towards  them  in  all  respects,  but  now  especial- 
ly for  the  good  of  their  souls,  and  that  they  mijjlit  as 
frequently  as  may  be,  come  to  meetings,  upon  conside- 
ration whereof,  it  was  concluded  to  appoint  a  meetinjjr  I 
more  particularly  for  the  negroes  once  a  month,   that 
those  ©f  them  who  were  othei'wise  frequently  engaged 
might  so  often  at  least  have  opportunity  to  go  to  them, 
and  partake  more  universally  of  that  Christian  privi- 
lege, and  it  was  further  agreed  to  hold  meetings  among 
the  Indians,  what  was  said  to  be  explained  by  interpre- 
tors,  the  contriving  this  matter,  William  Penn  took  un- 
der his  particular  care. 

The  Welsh  settlers  at  North  Wales,  Pennsylvania, 
now  built  themselves  a  meeting  house  for  worship,  in 
which  they  afterwards,  met  by  the  consent  of  Haverford 
monthly  meeting,  where  they  had  at  first  joined  them- 
selves in  the  society  of  the  Quakers  and  under  whose 
care  they  went  for  a  few  years;  hitherto  their  meetings, 
except  when  their  Friends  from  other  parts  visited 
them,  were  mostly  held  in  silence,  yet  they  had  often 


great  .satisfaction;   in    some  time  divers  among  them-    '"S  P*"  °'  "is  lite. 


to  the  Bishop  of  London,  ending  with  these  words  of 
the  Apostle,  If  I  build  again  the  things  which  I  destroyed, 
I  make  myself  a  transgressor." 

John  Salkeld,  afterwards  well  known  on  the  conti- 
nent of  America  as  well  as  abroad,  for  bis  great  gift  in 
the  ministry,  came  this  year  upon  a  religious  visit  and 
passed  through  these  and  other  provinces  with  good 
success.  Dr.  Griffith  Owen  from  Philadelphia.went  with 
him  on  his  visit  to  New  England. 

George  Sheffington  from  New  Foundland,  likewise 
now  travelled  through  these  parts  in  the  same  service. 
Joseph  Kirkbride  of  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania, 
having  been  to  visit  the  churches  of  his  brethren  in 
England,  did  this  year  return— in  a  short  account  he 
left  of  his  travels  there,  he  concludes  as  follows: 

"I  visited  the  meetings  in  Cumberland,  about  twenty 
in  number,  then  being  clear  I  took  my  passage  to  Penn- 
sylvania,  after  taking  leave  of  my  father  and  Friends  in 
Cumberland,  on  the  17th  of  the  7th  mo.  1700 — We  had 
a  precious  meeting  at  Workington,  where  I  parted  with 
Friends  in  dear  unity  of  that  spirit,  which  is  the  true 
bond  of  peace — thus  having  visited  many  counties  in 
England,  I  left  my  native  country  in  great  satisfaction, 
having  been  in  England  fifteen  months,  had  about  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  meetings,  and  travelled  about 
236.5  miles. 

Now  about,  John  Webb  with  Elizabeth  his  wife  and 
their  family,  removed  from  Gloucestershire  in  England 
to  settle  in  Pennsylvania;  her  religious  visit  was  men- 
tioned before. 

[1701.]  About  the  year  170],  came  John  Richardson, 
Thomas  Thomson,  and  Josiah  Lungdale,  on  their  first 
visit  to  Friends  in  America,  who  all  travelled  to  the 
meetings  of  the  brethren  on  the  continent  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  respective  gifts  in  the  ministry  to  good  sat- 
isfaction. 

Thomas  Chalkley,  whose  religious  visit  to  these  pro- 
vinces hath  been  mentioned  already  this  year,  removed 
with  his  family  to  settle  in  Pennsylvania,  which  was  the 
place  of  his  habitation  (when  not  abroad,)  the  remain- 


selves  were  concerned  to  bear  public  testimonies,  as 
Hugh  Griffith,  Robert  and  Cadwalader  Evans,  two  bro- 
thers, who  stood  faithful  not  only  in  word  and  doctrine. 


The  party  in  these  provinces,  whom  George  Keith 
hath  headed,  were  now  almost  mouldered  to  nothing-, 
the  confusion   that  happened  among  them  was  full  as 


but  their  exemplary  lives   and  conversations  and  their  i  great  as  might  be  expected  while  Keith  staid,  and  some 


services  among  their  neighbours  rendered  their  memo- 
ries precious  to  many  of  them,  though  they  could  nei 
ther  read  nor  write  in  any  bnt  the  Welsh  language. 


time  after  they  vented  plentifully  on  those  that  were 
formerly  their  bretliren,  but  in  a  year  or  two  after  he 
left  them,  they  split  to  pieces  strangely  and  had  now 


About  this  time  George  Keith  began  to  be  much   in    work  enough   to  war  with  one  another;  their  meetings 
favour  with  the  Episcopal  clergy  in  England,  having    soon  fell  so  that  in  six  or  seven  years,  they  had  scarcely 


served  them  there  as  a  vicar  and  w.is  ordained  by  the 
Bishop  of  London.  This  was  an  affair  that  drew  the  re- 
marks of  many  difl^erent  sorts  of  people  u])on  him,  "  and 
some  body,  of  what  persuasion  I  do  not  know,  made  a 
collection  of  his  sentiments  concerning  a  national  church 
and  its  clergy,  and  what  account  he  gave  of  their  rites 
and  ceremonies  from  books  and  papers  he  had  publish- 
ed many  years  bef  ire,  to  which  the  author  gave  this 
title,  '  Mr.  George  Keith's  account  of  a  National  Church 


so  much  as  the  name  of  a  people.  In  the  summer  this 
year,  Keith  arrived  in  New  England. — He  had  now  ta- 
ken episcopal  orders,  and  together  with  John  Talbot  and 
another  missionary,  had  obtained  letters  from  the  society 
for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  to  make 
what  converts  they  could  in  that  way — Keith  it  was  said 
had  given  great  expectations  of  doing  considerable 
matters  in  these  parts,  and  on  his  return  to  England,  had 
so  far  represented  the  fruitfulness  of  his  embassy,  that  in 


and  Clergy,  humbly  presented  to  the  Bishop  of  London'  one  of  their  papers,  they  are  said  to  have  declared  he 

— to  this  were  added,  some  queries  lie  had  writ   con-  had  brought  comfort  to  the  Church. — Both  he  and  Tal- 

cerning  what  is  called  the    Sacrament  of  the   Lord's  hot  while  here  together,  and  Talbot  afterwards,  left  suf- 

Supper.    This  account  was  now  printed  and  presented  ficient  eouvictions  of  tUeir  dispositions  to  scatter  heats 
Vol.        VI.             47.         * 
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and  diTisiona  throug-h  the  country;  at  last  Talbot  getting 
fixed  at  Burlington,  he  officiated  there  for  a  while  and 
died  in  that  phice.  Somebody  in  England  about  this 
time  published  a  book,  in  which  he  exposed  Keilh  from 
a  variety  of  passages  out  of  his  own  writings,  while  under 
the  different  professions  of  a  Piesbyterian,  Quaker,  and 
the  National  Church.  The  said  book  had  the  following 
title,  "  One  wonder  more  added  to  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world,  verified  in  the  person  of  Mr.  George 
Keith,  once  a  Presbyterian,  afterwards  about  thirty 
years  a  Quaker,  then  a  neun  substantive  at  Turner's  Halj, 
and  now  an  itinerant  preacher,  upon  his  good  behaviour 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  without  variation  as  him- 
self says  in  fundamentals." 

Hugh  Roberts,  whom  we  have  before  several  times 
mentioned  this  year,  went  to  visit  his  brethren  in  New 
England,  and  having  performed  the  service,  on  his  re- 
turn home  was  taken  sick  on  Long  Island,  he  was  now 
advanced  in  age  ami  had  been  long  a  useful  member 
and  minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  had  lived 
about  eighteen  years  in  Pennsylvania;  his  conversation 
and  company  was  exemplary  and  edifying;  he  had 
passed  through  considerable  tryals  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life  in  Wales,  and  could  thence  sympathize  with 
others  in  the  like  difficulties,  which  sometimes  had  hap- 
pened to  be  his  experience  to  the  comfort  and  refresh- 
ment of  several  sufferers.  He  seems  to  have  been  of  an 
affectionate  cast  &  tender  to  a  great  degree  of  every  thing 
worthy  and  good.  He  was  zealous  for  reputation  and 
good  order  in  the  society,  and  had  both  a  will  and  abili- 
ties to  accommodate  differences,  and  his  .skill  is  said  to 
have  been  sometimes  very  usefully  empluyed  that  way. 
Besides  his  visit  to  Wales,  he  travelled  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry  to  Maryland,  several  times  to  Long  Island, 
Rhode  Island,  and  other  parts  of  New  England;  being 
taken  sick,  he  remained  at  the  house  of  John  Rodman 
on  Long  Island,  for  some  time.— Here  his  friend  and 
neighbour,  John  Bevan,  visited  him,  to  whom  he  said, 
*  nothing  lies  in  my  way  aa  an  obstruction  to  hinder 
my  peace  with  God,"— after  that,  he  got  home  and  a 
a  fnepd  occasionally  observing  to  him,  that  he  believed 
his  deep  trials  and  exercises  were  near  at  an  end,  and 
that  peace  and  joy  everlasting,  would  be  his  portion 
from  the  Lord,  for  his  faithfulness,  he  replied  in  much 
brokenness  of  heart,  '•  I  am  satisfied  thereof,  I  can  bless 
my  God  for  it,"  and  died  soon  afterwards.  Thus  de- 
parted this  valuable  man,  an  ornament  to  his  profession 
where  he  lived,  and  probably  a  bleising  to  many  with 
whom  he  had  no  acquaintance. 

Thomas  Story,  who  was  now  settled  in  Philadelphia 
this  year  visited  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  New  Eng-- 
land.  ** 

Gabriel  Newby,  from  North  Carolina,  visited  the 
meetings  of  Friends  in  these  provinces  about  this  time, 
in  the  service  of  the  ministry  with  good  acceptance. 

William  Biles  and  Jane  his  wife  from  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  thisyear  together  visited  Friends  in  Eng' 
land  and  Ireland  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  in  which 
they  both  were  concerned,  and  the  latter  is  said  to  have 
had  an  eminent  public  testimony. 

[1702.]  TheSrthofthe  month  called  January,  1702, 
died  John  Simcock  of  Chester  County,  aged  about  73 
years.  He  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  in  or  about  the 
year,  1682,  from  Ridley  in  Cheshire  in  England,  and 
had  suffered  much  on  the  scone  of  tylhes  and  for  bear- 
ing a  faithfifl  public  testimony  and  going  to  meeting-s 
among  his  Friends,  the  Quakers.  His  services  here  Is 
one  of  William  Penn's  first  council,  one  of  his  first  com- 
missioners of  property,  and  one  of  his  most  trusty,  and 
trusted  Friends  in  the  government,  and  afterwards  as 
speaker,  and  member  of  assemblys,  seems  to  have  been 
very  considerable  and  his  station  as  an  approved  minis- 
ter among  his  brethren  through  a  long  course  of  time, 
rendered  him  st.ll  more  useful.  He  travelled  in  the  ser- 
vices and  lived  and  died  in  good  esteem.  Xn  his  last 
eickness,  but  the  day  before  his  death  he  spoke  to  those 


about  him  to  the  following  effect — "  1  have  a  few  words 
to  deliver  to  you  who  are  present,  in  the  begining  was 
the  word,  in  this  word  is  life,  and  this  life  is  the  light  of 
men.  This  light  though  some  may  or  do  slight  it,  is 
sufficient  to  be  a  leader  and  conductor  in  the  way  of 
eternal  salvation,  I  am  a  living  witness  of  it,  and  as  John 
holds  it  forth  to  us,  is  God  by  which  all  things  were 
made  that  was  made,  yea  by  this  word  man  was  created 
after  the  image  of  God,  in  the  state  of  innocence  and 
true  holiness,  and  was  placed  in  heavenly  paradise;  but 
man  by  giving  ear  to  the  voice  of  the  subtle  serpent,  fell 
from  this  state  of  innocence  and  purity,  and  became  as  a 
degenerate  plant,  fell  from  the  sense  of  holiness;  but 
the  great,  gracious,  and  merciful  God,  out  of  his  own 
bounty  and  kindness  in  the  consideration  of  the  lost  and 
miserable  state  that  mankind  was  fallen,  promised  a  seed 
which  should  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent,  which 
seed  was,  and  is  the  seed  of  the  covenant  and  livings 
word,  which  in  due  time  took  upon  it,  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  which  was  a  fulfilling  of  the  blessed  promise 
made,  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  head 
of  the  serpent  and  that  mankind  should  come  to  be  re- 
stored out  of  the  fall  and  be  redeemed  from  under  the 
power  of  darkness  and  brought  into  blessed  fellowship 
with  his  Maker,  wherein  his  love  would  be  true  to  God; 
and  God  the  Father,  through  the  Son  of  his  love,  would 
embrace  his  redeemed  in  the  arms  of  his  loving  kind- 
ness. Therefore,  my  friends,  live  in  love,  that  you  may 
be  seen  to  be  children  of  the  word,  and  as  such  who  thro' 
the  holy  begetting  of  the  divine  power  of  the  heavenly 
seed,  may  ever  be  found  dwelling  in  the  love  of  God; 
and  be  sure  to  endeavour  to  keep  to  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  which  is  love  indeed,  and  will  keep  you  in  that 
peace  and  love  which  he  gave  his  followers.  I  am  a 
witness  of  it,  that  it  will  keep  you  in  true  and  perfect 
love  if  you  keep  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  you  will  be 
dwellers  together  in  love  unto  the  end  of  time,  which 
true  lova  is  a  mark  and  badge  of  true  discipleship,  and 
those  that  follow  Christ,  the  blessed,  powerful,  eternal 
Saviour  of  the  world,  who  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  his  life  to  be  a  holy  ransom  for  mankind;  and  now 
I  tell  you,  that  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  have  an  opportunity 
to  come  to  your  meetings  to  signify  my  loye  in  Christ  to 
them;  tell  them  to  see  that  they  five  in  true  love,  that 
they  may  be  seen  to  be  of  those  that  are  walking  in  the 
holy  commands  of  our  blessed  Saviour  and  eternal  Re- 
deemer, Christ  Jesus,  the  end  of  whose  coming  was  to 
put  an  end  to  sin  and  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness 
so  that  all  might  come  to  live  together  in  heavenly  love, 
that  holy  love  which  travels  and  labours  for  the  peace, 
welfare,  and  everlasting  good  of  all — And  now  I  desire 
my  love  may  be  remembered  to  my  friends  in  general 
and  it  is  the  desire  and  earnest  prayer  of  my  soul,  that 
the  heavenly  spring  of  true  love  and  stream  of  divine  life, 
may  ever  be  known  to  spring  and  run  amongst  those 
who  would  be  accounted  children  ot  God  and  followers 
of  Christ  Jesus,  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  who  laid 
down  his  life  to  be  a  ransom  for  fallen  man,  and  to  be  an 
atonement  for  all  them  that  would  come  to  God  by  him, 
who  is  the  living  word  and  promised  seed  of  the  cove- 
nant. He  also  said  to  one  of  his  sons,  I  have  had  many 
hard  bcsetments  with  the  enemy  of  my  soul  since  1  knew 
the  truth,  and  have  been  in  many  straits  and  difficulties 
and  in  great  combats  and  buffetlings  for  the  trial  of  my 
faith — But  the  Keeper  of  Israel  is  near  to  all  them  that 
wait  upon  him  and  truly  put  their  trust  in  him,  their 
faith  is  made  strong  in  him,  whereby  they  become  able 
to  make  war  against  the  adversary  of  souls  and  fight  the 
good  fight  of  faith  for  whom  is  laid  up  a  crown  of  end- 
less joy  and  peace;  and  I  may  say  in  truth,  that  I  have 
kept  this  living  faith  in  which  my  soul  hath  renewed 
cause  to  magnify  the  name  of  my  holy  Redeemer  and 
powerful  Saviour  Christ  Jesus,  in  whom  my  faith  hath 
been  made  strong  as  at  this  time;  holy  living  praises  be 
given  to  his  forever  worthy,  powerful,  and  everlasting 
name." 
Richard  Townsend,  and  Richard   Good  from  Penn- 
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sylvania,  John  Kinsey  from  New  Jersey*  and  with  him 
Dr.  John  Rodmanf   from  Long  Island  and  Jacob   Sim- 

•  In  this  journey  the  said  John  Kinsey  visited  the 
Island  of  Nantucket  where  he  had  an  open  reception 
and  good  service,  and  being  one  of  the  first  Friends 
that  visited  there  in  the  ministry,  he  was  instriimenlal 
in  promoting  the  principles  of  the  Quakers  among  them, 
and  there  was  sometime  after  a  tlioroiigh  conviticcment 
so  that  Friends  there  are  now  a  numerous  people. 

f  An  incident  relating  to  this  Vriend  (who  is  said  to 
have  had  an  eminent  public  Testimony)  is  worth  men- 
tioning here;  He  dwelt  some  time  at  Block  Island  in  the 
colony  of  Rhode  Island,  of  a  large  part  of  which  he  was 
owner,  and  it  being  war  time,  a  French  privateer  ship 
came  into  the  harbour  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1690, 
The  Dr.  with  several  of  the  inhabitants,  being  at  their 
public  landing  place,  the  ship  people  sent  their  boat  on 
shore  with  a  few  hands,  one  of  which  an  English  man, 
or  at  least  a  man  with  an  English  tongue,  told  them  the 
ship  was  from  Jamaica  and  wanted  a  Pilot  into  Rhode 
Island  upon  which  some  of  the  people  went  on  board,  of 
whom  the  Captain  inquired  their  strength  and  soon  af- 
ter sent  hia  boats  on  shore,  well  manned  and  armed, 
they  fiist  took  all  that  were  at  the  landing,  prisoners, 
amung  whom  was  the  Doctor,  but  the  morning  follow- 
ing he  got  leave,  under  a  guard,  to  go  to  enquire  what 
was  become  of  his  wife  and  family;  by  the  time  he  got 
home,  a  party  from  the  Privateer  having  been  out,  had 
brought  in  several  of  the  inhabitants,  men  and  women 
to  the  Doctor's  house,  soon  alter  came  up  many  others 
from  the  Privateer,  so  that  there  were  now  a  considera- 
ble number  ofthem  collected  together,  who  soon  shew- 
ed what  they  would  be  at  respecting  the  women,  and 
the  better  to  effect  their  designs,  one  of  the  crew,  a 
mustee  or  molattoe,  with  a  drawn  swoid  in  bis  hand  or- 
dered all  the  men  up  stairs,  that  they  might  have  the 
women  to  themselves,  to  which  being  very  much  fright- 
ened, they  all  except  the  Doctor  complyed  and  left 
their  wives  and  children— but  he  not  going,  they  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  go  with  the  other  men,  he  answer- 
ed one  prison  was  as  good  to  him  as  another,  but  that 
was  his  wife  and  those  were  his  children,  (pointing  to 
them)  and  he  should  not  leave  them,  upon  which  with 
horrid  threats,  they  made  a  flourish  with  their  arms,  as 
if  they  wouldjhave  instantly  killed  him,  hut  after  a  warm 
contention  among  themselves,  they  offered  him  liberty 
to  take  his  own  family  up  with  him  if  he  would  Itave 
the  rest;  the  women  hearing  this,  one  of  them  interced- 
ed strongly  with  him  not  to  leave  her  among  them,  up- 
on which  he  told  the  Privateer's  men,  that  he  believed 
her  to  be  an  honest  woman,  and  her  husband  was  not 
on  the  Island,  therefore  he  would  not  leave  her  if  he  died 
for  it;  this  disappointment  increased  their  rage  and  fury 
to  such  a  degree,  that  it  looked  as  if  nothing  less  than 
his  death  would  satisfy  them;  but  atp  length  they  con- 
sented to  let  her  go  likewise,  then  he  opened  himself 
further,  and  told  them  at  once  that  he  would  leave  none 
of  those  poor  helpless  women  who  had  just  been  shame- 
fully abandoned  by  their  nearest  relations,  and  that  be- 
fore he  would  submit  to  their  base  designs  on  them, 
they  should  first  take  his  life,  this  was  said  with  such 
undaunted  bravery  in  his  aspect,  that  though  one  of 
them  bolder  than  the  rest,  made  a  full  pass  at  him,  yet 
he  was  put  by  from  repeating  it  by  another  of  their 
own  gang;  then  to  try  if  they  could  not  get  rid  of  him 
by  stratagem,  one  of  them  shot  down  a  fat  hog  at  the 
door,  and  ordered  him  to  go  and  dress  it,  he  replyed 
they  had  taken  two  of  his  servants,  and  had  driven  oth- 
ers of  them  he  knew  not  where  that  did  such  things  for 
him;  and  that  those  men  up  stairs  could  do  it,  but  for 
his  part  he  would  stay  with  the  women;  the  gang  at 
length  finding  they  had  not  power  to  execute  their  first 
design,  fell  to  feasting  themselves,  and  then  calling 
down  the  prisoners,  conducted  them  all  to  the  place 
where  they  kept  guard,  where  the  Doctor  was  distin- 
guished by  the  Captain  with  a  particular  respect,  and 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  offered  afterwards. 


cock  from  Pennsylvania,  did  all  this  year  visit  their 
brethren  in  New  England  in  the  exercise  of  their  re- 
spective gifts  in  the  ministry. 

Samuel  Rownas  from  England  now  visited  Friends 
in  these  provinces  the  first  time,  and  Friends  on  the 
continent  in  general  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  visited, 
but  met  with  a  stop  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  where  hav- 
ing spoke  against  the  practice  of  Sprinkling  Infanta, 
and  something  against  Bread  and  Wine  as  used  in  the  • 
Episcopalian  Churches,  Lord  Cornbury,  then  Govern- 
or of  New  York,  being  informed  of  it,  and  instigated 
by  his  own  disposition  to  persecute,  as  well  as  that 
George  Keith's  charges  against  the  Quakers  remained 
the  indigested  nourishment  of  a  numerous  party,  he 
arbitrarily  caused  him  to  be  put  in  prison,  where  he 
was  unjustly  confined  without  law  about  twelve  months, 
Cornbury  also  about  this  time  arbitrarily  silenced 
many  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  Government 
of  New  York. 

In  this  year  Henry  Willis  of  Pennsylvania  performed 
a  religious  visit  to  Friends  on  Long  Island,  Rhode 
Island  and  New  England. 

Thomas  Chalkley  this  year  also  visited  Friends  in 
Marvland,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

[1704]  In  the  year  1704  came  to  visit  these  provm- 
ces  and  the  continent  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  Tho- 
mas Turner  the  second  time,  also  Joseph  Glastcrfrom 
England,  Mary  Banister,  and  Mary  Elarton  whose  ser- 
vices were  well  received,  and  some  of  them  are  said  to 
have  been  of  eminent  service. 

Thomas  Chalkley  visited  New  England  with  the 
aforesaid  Joseph  Glaster,  and  on  his  return  visited  Mary- 
land again  in  the  same  service. 

In  this  year  also  came  also  Esther  Palmer  the  first 
time  from  Long  Island,  and  Susannah  Freeborne  from 
New  England  to  visit  Friends  in  these  provinces,  It 
was  the  second  visit  of  the  latter  who,  and  Jannah 
Mott  from  New  England,  had  been  upon  the  like  occa- 
sion some  years  before,,  but  whether  together  or  at 
what  time  is  not  certain. 

This  year  Richard  Gove  went  in  the  service  o'  V>s 
ministry  to  visit  Friends  in  Carolina,  and  in  the  Fall  he, 
with  John  Eastaugh  from  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey, 
left  Philadelphia,  bound  on  a  religious  visit  to  Barba- 
does.  Passing  the  other  occurrences  of  the  voyage,  the 
14th  of  December,  being  arrived  near  the  Island,  tliey 
were  chased  by  a  French  Privateer  and  taken,  who  soon 
caused  the  sailors  and  passengers,  (Richard  and  John 
excepted)  to  go  on  board  the  Privateer,  they  also 
among  the  rest  made  to  the  side  of  the  vessel  for  that 
purpose,  but  were  turned  back,  which  being  in  the 
dark  of  the  evening,  looked  to  them  as  a  token  of  the 
notice  of  Providence,  and  the  more  so  as  they  were 
not  parted,  which  if  they  h<d  gone  on  board  the  Priva- 
teer would  verv  likely  have  been  the  case,  the  Pnva- 
teer'having  secured  her  prize,  they  together  stood  for 
Martinico,  and  arrived  in  15  days,  this  time  was  so  le- 
dious  to  the  master  of  the  prize,  that  he  said  the  hand 
of  the  Great  God  was  against  them,  and  would  some- 
times threaten  to  throw  the  Friend's  Bibles  overboard, 
because  they  were  often  reading  them;  being  arrived 
an  officer  came  on  board  and  left  the  Friends  in  trust 
with  all  that  day  and  the  following  night.  Next  morn- 
ing came  several  men  that  seemed  to  be  of  some  rank 
in  the  Island,  with  the  officer,  who  having  a  sight  of 
the  certificates  of  their  good  lives  and  conversaUons, 
they  took  from  their  Friends  here  one  of  the  company, 
interpreted  to  the  rest,  and  observing  a  passage  in  them 
desiring  "they  might  be  preserved  out  of  the  hands  of 
unreasonable  men,"  see  now.  cried  they,  the  Spirit 
has  deceived  you,  for  you  are  not  preserved,  a«  they 
would  have  it;  one  of  them  answered  that  the  Spirit 
bad  not  deceived  them,  that  what  was  mentioned  there 
was  only  the  desire  of  their  Friends,  and  that  possibly 
there  might  be  some  service  for  them  there  also,  upen 
which  they  cried  out  again,  see  now  they  are  come  to 
convert  the   Fathers,  we  will  have  you  together,  and 
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you  shall  dispute  it  out,  but  none  came  to  them  except 
one  old  Irish  Priest,  which  before  they  arrived  used  to 
conie,  as  the  other  prisoners  said,  very  often  to  try  to 
bring  over  as  many  as  he  could,  and  was  allowed  forty 
shillings  a  piece  for  every  convert,  some  did  conform 
for  sake  of  their  bellies,  a  convincing  argument  to  hun- 
gry sailors,  of  which  kind  of  argument  he  seems  to  have 
known  the  prevalency  and  therefore  seldom  came  with- 
out something  to  eat,  when  he  came  the  other  prison- 
ers endeavoured  to  provoke  him  to  dispute  with  the 
Quakers,  this  he  shifted  off'  as  long  as  he  well  could, 
but  at  last  did  begin  with  John  Eastaugh,  whom  he 
found  too  well  furnished  for  him  to  make  much  of;  he 
called  him  an  heretick  and  turned  to  Richard  Gove,  who 
having  bis  Bible  ready,  opened  it  on  the  saying  in  Mat- 
thew, beware  of  false  Prophets,  &c.  on  which  the  oth- 
er tried  to  wrench  the  Bible  out  of  his  hands,  with  such 
violence,  that  the  marks  remained  for  sometime  af- 
ter. The  other  prisoners  seeing  that  his  arguments,  at 
least  part  of  them  lay  in  his  hands,  shouted  at  him,  tell- 
ing him  h»  was  not  able  to  dispute  with  the  Quakers. 
Among  other  prisoners  was  a  Major  in  one  of  the  Kng- 
lish  regiments,  who  had  been  prisoner  there  a  great 
while,  without  being  able  to  obtain  his  liberty,  he  used 
to  have  prayers  read  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and 
observing  that  since  these  Friends  came  and  held  their 
meetings,  his  decreased  considerably,  he  grew  angry 
and  reprimanded  the  people  sharply  for  going  to  llie 
Quaker's  meetings.  Some  of  the  most  sober  sort  told 
him,  that  they  had  heard  prayers  so  long,  swearing  and 
other  ill  conduct  followed  after  they  were  over,  which 
made  it  disagreeable,  and  ratlier  worse  than  if  there 
had  been  none.  The  Quaker's  meetings  increasing  the 
Major  himself  at  last  undertook  to  dispute  with  them, 
and  began  wilh  high  charges.  I.  Eastaugh  to  whom  it 
chiefly  fell  to  answer,  managed  the  reply  with  -"io  much 
firmness  and  freedom,  that  the  Major's  high  stomach 
would  not  bear  it;  he  told  him  if  he  spake  another 
word  he  would  dash  his  teeth  down  his  throat,  but  he 
went  on  for  the  benefit  of  those  that  were  by,  and  his 
cool  management  at  length  came  over  the  other  so 
much  as  to  make  him  modei-ate  his  passions  and  to  ar- 
gue  in  temper;  he  would  not  allow  tho  Quaker's  Bibles 
to  be  the  same  with  his  till  prevailed  on  to  compare 
them,  and  then  finding  them  the  same,  said,  I  profess  I 
did  not  think  there  had  been  such  a  place,  and  so  on  to 
several  places  which  he  found  agreed  wilh  his,  he  now 
grew  more  friendly,  they  parted  in  mutual  good  will, 
and  he  was  very  kind  and  loving  to  them  all  the  time 
after. 

When  the  Cartel  was  settled,  none  bound  to  or  from 
Barbadoes  were  to  have  the  benefit  of  it,  but  Col.  By- 
ham  going  to  Martinico  fortlie  exchange  of  prisoners, 
Jonas  Langford,  a  Friend  of  Antigua,  desired  him  if 
any  of  his  Friends  were  there  to  use  his  interest  for 
their  release,  when  he  arrived  finding  those,  he  went 
to  the  Governor  and  asked  it  as  a  favour,  that  the  two 
Quakers,  though  bound  to  Barbadoes,  might  go  with 
him  to  Antigua,  the  Governor  answered,  what  the  two 
Apostles,  (for  that  it  seems  was  the  name  they  went 
by  in  Martineco)  he  consented  to.  They  were  about 
two  months  in  captivity,  they  both  thought  they  had 
as  great  service  while  prisoners  as  at  any  time  during 
their  absence,  though  Ihey  had  good  satisfaction  at  An- 
tigua, where  two  were  thoroughly  convinced  by  their 
ministry;  from  Antigua  they  took  their  passage  for 
Barbadoes,  by  the  way  of  Bermudas,  there  being  none 
more  direct,  and  arrived  there  in  the  Spring  1705;  (hey 
spent  some  time  among  their  Friends  in  the  Island  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both,  and  returned  home  in  the  Sum 
mer  tollowing. 

T.v!?  f^,  b^^^'  ^P"^  °^  ""'  y^=""'  ""gh  Durborow,  of 
Philadelphia,  performed  a  religious  visit  to  Fi  lends  in 
Maryland. 

_  [1705.]  Now  .ibout,  also,  John  Fothergill,  the  first 
time,  with  William  Armsted,  both  from  England,  came 
to  visit  the  meetings  of  Friends  on  this  continent,  and 


travelled  to  them  with  success  in  their  ministry,  and  to 
general  satisfaction. 

Ann   Chapman   from   Bucks  County,    Pennsylvania, 
also  went  with  Ann  Sellthorp  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to 

Friends  in  New  England.* 


*  About  this  time  Friends  in  America  had  great  rea- 
son to  be  alarmed  with  a  singular  Act  of  Assembly 
passed  in  the  colony  of  Conneclicut  entitled  Heretics. 
1  he  purport  and  substance  of  it  will  appear  by  the  or- 
der of  Queen  Anne,  in  council  made  upon  that  occa- 
sion, at  the  Court  of  Kensington  the  lltli  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1705.  Present,  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  George 
of  Denmark;  Lord  Arch  Bishop  of  Canterbury;  Lord 
Keeper;  Lord  Tieasuier;  Lord  President;  Duke  of 
Somerset;  Duke  of  Oimond;  Earl  of  Ranelaugh;  Mr. 
Boyje;  Mr.  Secretary  Hedges;  Mr.  Secretary  Harley; 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt;  Lord  Chief  Justice  Trevor; 
Mr.  Vernon;  Mr.  Earle.  A  representation  from  the 
Lord's  Commissioners  of  Tracts  and  Plantations  being 
this  day  read  at  the  Board  upon  an  act  passed  in  her 
Maje.'ity's  Colony  of  Connecticut  entitled  only  Here- 
tics; whereby  it  is  enacted  that  all  who  shall  entertain 
any  Quakers,  Ranters,  Adamites,  and  other  Heretics, 
are  made  liable  to  the  penalty  of  Five  pounds,  and  five 
pounds  per  week  for  every  Town  that  shall  so  enter- 
tain them;  that  all  Quakers  shall  be  committed  to  pri- 
son, or  be  sent  out  of  the  Colony;  that  whoever  shall 
hoi  1  unnecessary  discourse  with  Quakers  shall  forfeit 
twenty  shillings;  that  whoever  shall  keep  any  Quakers 
books,  the  Governor,  Magistrates  and  Elders  except- 
ed, shall  forfeit  ten  shilling,  and  that  all  such  books  be 
suppressed;  that  no  master  of  any  vessel  do  land  any 
Quaker  without  carrying  them  away  again,  under  the 
penalty  of  twenty  pounds. 

And  the  said  Lord's  Commissioners  humbly  offering 
that  the  said  act  be  repealed  by  her  majesty;  it  being 
contrary  to  the  Liberty  of  Con.science,  indulged  to  dis- 
senters by  the  laws  of  England;  as  also  to  the  Charter 
granted  to  that  Colony.  Her  majesty  wilh  the  advice 
of  her  Privy  Council,  is  pleased  to  declare  her  disallow- 
ance and  disapprobation  of  the  said  act,  and  pursuant 
to  her  majesty's  Royal  pleasure  thereupon  the  said  act 
passed  in  her  Majesty's  Colony  of  Connecticut  in  New 
England,  entitled  Heretics,  is  hereby  repealed  and  de- 
clared null  and  void,  and  of  none  effect. 

In  gratitude  for  this  order.  Friends  in  London  thought 
it  their  duty  to  address  the  Queen,  which  Address  with 
her  answer  were  as  followetii: 

May  it  please  the  Queen. 

We  the  Protestant  Dissenting  subjects,  commonly 
called  Quakers,  in  London,  having  lately  been  the 
Queen's  humble  petitioners,  on  behalfof  our  Friends  in 
New  England,  against  a  law  made  in  Connecticut  Col- 
ony, for  their  suppression,  which  law  the  Queen  has 
been  graciouslypleased  to  disallow  and  make  void.— 
Now  find  ourselves  engaged  in  duty  and  gratitude  to 
make  the  just  returns  of  our  thankful  acknowledge- 
ments to  the  Queen,  for  this  eminent  instance  of  invio- 
lably maintaming  the  toleration.  And  do  therefore, 
humbly  crave  leave  on  this  occasion  to  repeat  the  sin- 
cere assurance  of  our  christian,  and  peaceable  subjec- 
tion, and  unfeigned  joy  for  the  Queen's  mild  and  gene- 
ral government,  aiming  at  the  good  of  all  her  people. 

May  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  so  prosper  and  ac- 
complish the  Queen's  just  desires  of  union  among  her 
subjects,  of  firm  peace  in  Europe,  and  of  the  increase 
of  virtue,  that  in  the  delightful  fruition  thereof  tho 
Queen  may  enjoy  many  days,  and  after  a  life  of  comfort, 
be  translated  to  a  glorious  immortality. 

Signed  on  behalfof  the  people,  by 

John  Field, 
Jacob  Wtth. 
The  Queen's  Answer. 

Let  the  Gentlemen  know  1  thank  them  heartily  fop 
this  address:  and  that  while  they  continue  «o  good  sub- 
jects, they  need  not  doubt  of  my  protection. 
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Tliomas  Story  also  now  visited  Maryland  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  The  winter  tliis  year  was  remarkable 
for  a  great  snow  which  fell  to  the  thickness  of  about  a 
yard  deep. 

Thomas  Chalkley  on  his  return  from  his  religious  visit 
to  Friends  in  Maryland,  called  to  see  the  Conestoga  In- 
dians, and  relates  what  happened  as  follows: 

"When  I  was  travelling  in  those  parts,  I  had  a  con 
earn  on  my  mind  to  visit  the  Indians  living  near  Sus- 
quehanna, at  Conestogoe,  and  I  laid  it  before  the  El- 
ders of  Notingham  Meeting,  with  which  they  express- 
ed their  unity  and  promoted  my  visiting  them.  We 
got  an  interpreter,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  of  us  travell- 
ed through  the  woods  about  sixty  miles,  carrying  our 
provision  with  us,  and  on  the  journey  sat  down  by  a  riv- 
er, and  spread  our  food  on  the  grass,  and  refreshed 
ourselves  and  horses,  and  then  went  on  cheerfully,  and 
with  good  will,  and  much  love  to  the  poor  Indians,  and 
when  we  came  they  received  us  kindly,  treating  civilly 
in  their  way,  we  treated  about  having  a  meeting  witii 
them  in  a  religious  way,  upon  which  they  called  a  coun- 
cil, in  which  they  were  very  grave,  and  spoke  one  af- 
ter another  without  any  heat  or  jarring  (and  some  of 
the  most  esteemed  of  their  women  do  sometimes  speak 
in  their  Councils.)  I  asked  our  interpreter  why  they 
suffered  or  permitted  the  women  to  speak  in  their 
councils — his  answer  was  that  some  women  were  wiser 
than  some  men.  Our  interpi^ter  told  me  that  they  had 
not  done  any  thing  for  many  years,  without  the  council 
of  an  intent  grave  woman,  who  I  observed  speak  much 
in  this  council,  for  I  was  permitted  to  be  present  at  it, 
and  I  asked  what  it  was  the  woman  said.'  he  told  me 
she  was  an  empress,  and  they  gave  much  heed  to  what 
she  said  among  them,  and  tliat  she  then  said  to  them 
"She  looked  upon  our  coming  to  be  more  than  natural, 
because  we  did  not  come  to  buy  nor  sell,  nor  yet  gain, 
but  came  in  love  and  respect  to  them,  and  desired  their 
well  doing  both  here  and  hereafter,  and  further  conlin- 
oed  that  our  meeting  among  them  might  be  very  bene- 
ficial 10  their  young  people,  and  related  a  dream  which 
she  had  three  days  before,  and  interpreted  it  viz:  That 
sha  was  in  London,  and  that  London  was  the  finest 
place  she  ever  saw  (it  was  like  to  Philadelphia,  but 
much  bigger)  and  she  went  across  six  streets,  and  in 
the  seventh  she  saw  Willam  Penn  preaching  to  the 
people  which  was  a  great  multitude,  and  both  she  aiid 
William  Penn  rejoiced  to  see  oneanother  and  after 
meeting  she  went  to  him,  and  he  told  her  that  in  a  little 
time  he  would  come  over  and  preach  to  them  also,  of 
which  she  was  very  glad,  and  now  she  said  her  dream 
was  fulBlled;  for  one  of  his  friends  was  come  to  preach 
to  them — and  she  advised  them  to  hear  us  and  entertain 
us  kindly  and  accordingly  they  did — here  were  two  na- 
tions of  them,  the  Senecas,  and  the  Shawanese.  We 
had  first  a  meeting  with  the  Senecas,  with  which  they 
were  much  affected,  and  they  called  the  other  nation 
(viz;  the  Shawanese)  and  interpreted  to  them  what  we 
had  spoken  in  their  meeting,  and  the  poor  Indians 
(particularly  some  of  their  young  men  and  women) 
were  under  a  solid  exercise  and  concern,  we  had  also  a 
meeting  with  the  other  nation,  and  they  were  all  very 
kind  to  us,  and  desired  more  such  opportunities,  the 
which  I  hope  divine  providence  will  order  them,  if 
they  are  worthy  thereof,  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
preached  freely  to  them,  and  faith  in  Christ,  who  was 
put  to  death  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and 
that  this  same  Jesus  came  to  save  people  from  their  sins, 
and  by  his  grace  and  light  in  the  soul  shows  to  man  his 
sins,  and  convinceth  hiin  thereof,  delivering  him  out  of 
them,  and  gives  inward  peace  and  comfort  to  the  soul 
for  well  doing;  to  all  which  as  their  manner  is,  they  gave 
public  assents,  and  that  of  the  light  in  the  soul,  they 
gave  a  double  assent,  and  seemed  much  affected  with 
the  doctrine  of  truth  also  the  benefit  of  the  holy  scrip- 
tures was  largely  exposed  to  them. 

This  year  .Mary  Lawson  from  Pennsylvania,  and  with 
her  Ksther  Palmer  from  Long  Island  visited  the  meet- 
ings of  Friends  in  New  England. 


Esther  Palmer  also  came  twice  this  year,  on  religious 
accounts  to  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  these  provinces, 
which  were  the  last  of  her  visits  here,  going  to  England 
in  1710,  she  married  to  Richard  Champion  of  Bristol, 
and  died  there  in  1715,  She  was  a  daughter  of  Joseph 
Palmer  of  Flushing  on  Long  Island,  a  serviceable  wo. 
man,  she  had  meetings  on  this  continent  in  several  pla- 
ces where  there  had  been  none  before,  and  many  were 
said  to  be  gathered  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Truth  by 
her  ministry. 

Patrick  Henderson  and  Samuel  Wilkinson,  from  Ire- 
land, now  travelled  througii  these  provinces,  and  the 
continent  in  general  among  Friends;  their  respective 
eminent  testimonies  are  said  to  have  met  with  a  gene- 
ral good  acceptance. 

In  this  year  Richard  Gove  and  Thomas  Chalkley, 
both  labourers  and  frequent  travellers  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  visited  Rarbadoes,  Antigua,  Montserat, 
Nevis,  Anguilla,  Christophers,  and  Jamaica,  and  from 
thence  went  to  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England.  In 
England  they  parted,  Richard  staying  there  while  Tho- 
mas visited  Holland  and  Germany,  and  he  having  good 
service  there,  did  not  get  back  again  to  England  till 
1709. 

About  this  time,  or  in  the  last  j'ear,  Thomas  Potts  of 
Pennsylvania,  went  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  Friends 
in  England  and  Irehmd. 

In  the  year  1708,  William  Penn  visited  tlie  settlers 
with  a  letter  by  his  new'Governor,  Gookin;  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract: — 

London,  28th  7th  mo.  1708. 
Dear  Friends  and  Brethren, 

My  antient  love  if  you  can  believe  it  reaches  to  you 
as  in  times  past  and  years  that  are  gone,  even  in  the  di- 
vine root  and  principle  of  love  and  life,  that  made  us 
near  to  one  another,  aliove  all  worldly  considerations, 
where  our  life  I  hope  is  hid  with  Cijrist  in  God  our 
Father,  so  that  when  he  appears,  we  shall  also  appear 
with  him  in  glory,  and  in  the  mean  time  througii  us  to 
those  that  love  and  wait  for  his  appearance,  as  the  de- 
sire of  nations,  that  we  may  glorify  God,  his  and  our 
everlasting  Father  in  our  bodies,  souls  and  spirits,  in 
temporal  and  eternal  affairs,  being  indeed  none  of  our 
own,  for  so  much  as  we  are  our  own,  we  are  none  of  the 
Lord's,  a  great  mystery  but  a  great  truth  and  of  abso- 
lute necessity  to  witness,  to  be  of  the  number  of  the 
chosen  nation,  the  peculiar  people  and  royal  priesthood 
of  Christ,  and  his  glorious  kingdom. 

Oh!  my  dear  Friends,  let  all  below  this  keep  on  the 
left  hand  and  wait  to  feel  tliose  blessed  things,  to  in- 
herit the  right  hand,  and  in  faith  and  courage  cry  aloud 
to  the  Lord  for  his  renewing  and  refreshing  power,  that 
may  revive  and  reform  his  work  upon  your  hearts  and 
minds,  and  our  humility,  meekness,  patience,  self-denial 
and  charity,  with  a  blameless  walking,  may  plainly  an. 
pear  and  manifest  the  work  of  God  upon  our  hearts  to 
those  that  are  without,  which  is  not  only  the  way  to 
bring  up  the  loiterers  and  gather  in  the  careless  ones  to 
their  duty,  but  fetch  home  and  bring  in  the  stranfferg 
and  the  very  enemies  of  the  blessed  truth  to  confess 
and  acknowledge  that  God  is  in  you  and  for  you  of  a 
truth. 

In  the  first  love,  I  leave  yon,  committing  you  and 
yours,  and  all  the  Lord's  people  amongst  you,  my  own 
family  and  afHiirs  to  the  merciful  Providence  and  order- 
ings  of  our  Great  and  Gracious  God,  that  wellcomed  us 
in  poor  America,  with  his  excellent  love  and  presence 
and  will  I  hope  once  more,  and  remain  your  loving-' 
faithful  friend.  WILLIAM  PENN. 

Herewith  comes  your  school  charter. 
[1709.]  Griffith  Owen  and  John  Salkeld,  whose  first 
religious  visit  to  New  England,  has  been  mentioned  al. 
ready,  went  this  year  a  second  time.  M'm.  Baldwin  and 
Hugh  Uarborow,  likewise  went  there  in  some  part  of 
the  same  on  the  hke  errand,  as  did  also  in  the  beginning- 
of  the  next  year,  Joseph  Kirkbride  and  John  Lee  all 
from  Pennsylvania.  Joseph  concludes  the  short' ic 
count  he  kept  of  this  journey  as  follows,  "  the  30th  of 
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the  rth  mo.  1710,  we  got  home,  we  had  a  satisfactory 
journey — Friends  every  where  were  glad  to  see  us  and 
we  returned  home  in  peace  with  tlie  Lord  our  God. 

Elizabetli  Kay  from  Gloucester  County,  West  Jersey, 
the  latter  end  of  this,  or  begiiming  of  the  next  year, 
went  to  visit  Friends  in  England  and  Ireland,  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry. 

Thomas  Story  also,  the  latter  end  of  this  year  set  out 
OH  a  religious  visit  to  Barbadoes,  and  had  good  service 
there  and  at  several  of  the  other  West  India  Islands. 

In  the  year  ITll,  John  Oxley,  thtn  of  Pennsylvania, 
went  in  the  service  of  the  ministry  to  visit  his  brethren 
in  New  England,  as  did  likewise  in  the  same  year,  An- 
thony Morris,  Thomas  Chalkley,  and  Thomas  Potts,  all 
from  Pennsylvania;  Thomas  Chalkley  had  the  last  year 
returned  from  his  visit  to  England,  and  Richard  Gove 
whom  we  left  visiting  Friends  in  England,  while  Tho- 
mas was  in  Holland,  after  going  through  some  part  of 
England,  in  the  year  1710,  died  of  a  consumption  at 
Uxbridge,  fifteen  miles  from  London.  He  was  small  of 
stature,  but  seems  to  have  been  very  industrious  in  the 
service  of  his  mission,  and  for  the  promotion  of  truth  in 
the  earth,  had  travelled  much  in  diverse  countries,  he 
had  a  sound,  serviceable  and  convincing  testimony  to 
bear,  and  was  well  beloved  by  most  that  knew  him. 

Peter  Fearon  from  Burlington  and  Anne  Chapman, 
fiom  Pennsylvania,  at  different  times  this  year,  visited 
Friends  in  England  and  Ireland,  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry. 

It  is  mentioned  in  its  place,  that  a  public  school  was 
very  early  established  by  charter  in  Philadelphia,  under 
the  conduct  of  George  Keith,  itcontinued  from  tliat  time 
till  now,  about  when  the  present  charter  was  obtained. 

George  Keith,  who  after  about  twelve  months  slay  on 
the  continent  of  America,  in  the  itinerant  exercise  of 
his  new  function  as  clergyman  in  orders,  returned  by 
way  of  Virginia  to  Engl.md,  while  here  he  was  gene- 
rally slighted,  even  by  most  of  those,  whom  he  had 
drawn  after  him  into  the  separation;  his  appearing  in  a 
gown,  was  such  a  disappointment  to  many  of  them, 
that  in  conformity  to  his  own  declaration  at  the  time  of 
leaving  them,  they  shun'd  him  as  an  apostate;  he  often 
troubled  Friends  meetings,  but  generally  came  off  with 
disgrace,  his  own  former  conduct  in  different  stations 
and  capacities,  had  furnished  such  arguments  against 
him,  that  could  not  be  surmounted  with  all  his  confi- 
dence, but  being  now  acting  a  part  to  appear  to  advan- 
tage among  those  who  employed  him,  he  continued  in- 
defatigable in  the  business  he  had  undertaken. 

Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  was  fixed  in  a  bene- 
fice in  Sussex,  and  ofiiciously,  continued  his  writings 
and  invectives  against  his  former  Friends — Now  also,  to 
curry  favor  with  the  times,  he  wrote  a  large  octavo,  as 
an  answer  to  Barclay's  apology,  the  author  of  which 
was  then  deceased,  but  Keith  from  his  own  personal 
knowledge,  gives  a  strong  testimony  of  the  integrity  of 
the  apologists  conduct  in  life,  and  its  consistency  with 
what  is  contained  in  his  writings.  What  time  George 
Keith  died,  I  do  not  know,  but  after  he  became  a  parish 
priest  in  Sussex,  he  grew  very  poor,  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  think  his  latter  moments  were  attended  with  an 
alteration  of  sentiments,  relating  to  his  former  brethren 
the  Quakers.  I  shall  give  this  passage  in  the  words  of 
a  writer  of  veracity  and  credit.*  "Richard  Hayler  of 
Sussex,  made  a  visit  to  George  Keith  on  his  death  bed, 
which  visit  was  kindly  taken  by  him,  and  among  other 
things  that  past,  George  Keith  e.xprest  himself  in  these 
words,  viz:  "I  wish  I  had  died  when  I  w.as  a  Quaker,for 
then  I  am  sure  it  would  have  been  well  with  my  soul." 
This  I  have  from  a  person  now  living  of  unquestioned 
reputation,  who  had  it  from  the  widow  of  the  said 
Richard  Hayler  and  her  sister,  both  since  deceased,  but 
>  nersons  of  unblemished  characters.  I  shall  make  no 
'comment  upon  the  expression,  but  only  remark  that  it 


stands  on  as  good  ground  of  credibility,  as  many  thou- 
sand  matters  of  fact  that  are  readily  believed  without 
any  hesitation — hence  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  conduct  of  George  Keith  at  last  became  his  burthen, 
and  that  he  himself  did  not  approve  of  it.  The  consi- 
deration of  it  I  confess,  gives  me  some  secret  pleasure, 
in  hopes  that  he  that  gave  him  this  sight  might  give 
him  also  the  grace  of  repentance." 


•  Appendix   to  part   iii.    of  Considerations   on    the 
Christian  Keligion,  by  Alex.  Arscott. 


The  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Ingersoll  at  the  Penn  din- 
ner, and  which  we  published  in  the  last  number,  gave 
rise  to  the  following  correspondence,  which  in  justice 
to  the  parties,  as  well  as  from  its  interesting  character, 
we  deem  it  proper  to  preserve  in  eur  columns. 

Washington,  13th  Nov.  1830. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Daily  Advertiser. 
Sir: — Your  paper,  containing  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  The  Penn.  Society,  at  the  recent  celebra- 
tion in  your  city,  has  been  received.  As  I  am  not  a 
subscriber  to  the  "American  Daily  Advertiser,"  I  am  of 
course  indebted  to  your  courtesy,  for  this  opportunity 
of  inspecting  its  columns,  and  with  the  feeling  prompt- 
ed by  the  perusal  of  their  contents,  I  make  haste  to  of- 
fer to  youjmy  acknowledgments. 

With  your  permission,  sir,  I  will  avail  myself  of  this 
occasion,  the  only  one  which  the  circumstances  have 
left  open  to  me,  to  offer,  through  the  medium  of  your 
paper,  some  observations  on  one  of  the  incidents  of 
that  celebration.  If  1  have  been  correctly  informed,  a 
faitliful  representation  of  this  occurrence  might  have 
relieved  me  from  the  necessity  of  doingso. 

The  toast,  which,  in  conformity  to  the  request  of  the 
Society,  I  had  the  honour  to  transmit  to  their  Commit- 
tee, has  furnished  an  occasion  for  an  elaborate  address, 
by  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  office  of  announcing  it 
was  confined.   That  toast  affirmed  simply — 

That,  the  freemen  of  Pennsylvania,  successors  of 
William  Penn,  were  the  legitimate  Lords  Preprietary, 
of  his  woodland  domain. 

That,  before  the  advance  of  civilization,  the  red  man 
of  the  forest,  had  retired  from  the  graves  of  his  ances- 
tors. 

That,  it  was  not  the  dictate  of  humanity  to  deplore 
this  result. 

The  two  first  of  hese  propositions,  were  little  more 
than  historical  tacts.  The  third  was  a  reflection,  which 
it  seemed  to  me,  they  were  naturally  calculated  to  ex- 
cite; one  which  could  not  possibly  be  offensive  to  the 
sensitiveness  of  any  one. 

Looking  Sir,  to  Pennsylvania,  as  she  was,  when  the 
war  ci'y  of  the  wandering  savage  echoed  through  her 
forests — to  Pennsylvania,  as  she  is,  the  peaceful  abode 
of  a  free  and  happy  people — justly  esteemed  among  her 
sisters  of  the  confederacy,  for  the  freedom  and  the  pu- 
rity of  her  civil  and  religious  institutions — for  her  ele- 
vated morality — her  rapid  advancement  in  literature  and 
science — in  agriculture,  commerce  and  all  the  useful 
arts — ss  well  as  those  which  adorn  and  embellish  the 
home  of  civilized  man — abounding  too,  in  those  hal- 
lowed institutions,  which  are  destined  to  minister  to  the 
necessities  of  the  helpless,  and  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  afflicteil,  I  thought  it  might  be  safely  affirm- 
ed,thatit  was  not  the  dictate  of  humanity  to  deplore  this 
result.  From  its  necessary  connection  with  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  sentence,  however,  this  affirmation 
was  obviously  confined  to  Pennsylvania  alone.  It  seem- 
ed to  me,  that  it  was  properly  so  confined,  because 
the  toast,  in  which  it  was  embodied,  was  addressed  ex- 
clusively to  a  society  of  the  citizens  of  that  Slate,  as- 
sembled to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  its  founder. 

It  was  true,  that  from  the  positions  asserted  in  it,  one 
might  deduce  as  a  general  proposition,  the  preference, 
in  the  eye  of  humanity,  of  civilization  to  savageism — 
but  it  was  equally  true,  that  those  who  sought,  in  the 
practical  application  of  this  principle,  to  sustain  them- 
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selves  by  invoking  the  authority,  and  the  example  of 
Pennsylvania,  must  conform  to  the  conduct  which  that 
example  inculcated.  If  Pennsylvania  had  happily  at- 
tained Ihis  result,  by  a  careful  adherence  to  all  the  du- 
ties which  justice  and  humanity  enjoined,  it  would  be 
vain  to  appeal  to  her  example,  as  a  sanction  for  a  course 
of  proceeding,  in  which  those  duties  were  violated.  It 
would  be  time  enoug^h,  however,  to  "demur'*  not  in- 
deed "to  the  analogy,"  but  to  the  claim  itself,  for  the 
want  of  it  when  such  a  claim  was  preferred. 

My  purpose  is  to  show  very  briefly,  that  no  such 
claim  was  preferred  in  this  case,  either  in  behalf  of  the 
general  government  or  of  Georgia — and  that  all  other 
considerations  apart,  for  tlie  elaborate  address,  of  which 
it  was  made  to  furnish  the  occasion. 

It  was  rendered  subservient  to  the  purpose,  to  which 
it  was  applied,  by  ascribing  to  its  author,  a  motive  for 
offering  the  harmless  and  unpretending  sentimentwhich 
it  expresses,  which  is  wholly  unfounded  in  fact,  and 
existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  gentlemen  by 
whom  it  was  "hypothetically"  suggested.  Allhough 
it  would  certainly  excite  my  surprise,  I  confess  it  would 
gratify  me,  to  be  convinced,^  that  this  misconception 
was  real.  Looking,  however,  to  the  characteristic  cour- 
tesy of  your  citizens,  I  should  even  then  find  myself  un- 
able to  account  for  such  a  proceeding  towards  an  indi- 
vidual who  was  absent,  and  therefore  defenceless — for 
the  expression  of  an  opinion,  which  ex  concessis,  was  not 
liable  to  censure,  in  the  absence  of  the  raotive,  which 
was  only  conjecturally  imputed  to  it — to  one,  whose 
sentiments  had  been  called  for,  not  obtruded  on  that 
festive  occasion. 

I  do  not  mean  to  urge  the  discourtesy  of  the  proceed- 
ing. That  would  present  considerations  of  a  different 
character.  Strictly  speaking,  mere  courtesy  is  volunta- 
ry— to  be  given  or  withheld,  at  the  option  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  bestows,  or  refuses  it.  There  are  some  sit- 
uations indeed,  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  socie- 
ty, in  which,  by  the  common  consent  of  the  civilized 
world,  certain  acts  of  courtesy  are  classed  among  rights, 
not  entirely  •f  imperfect  obligation.  But  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  prefer  such  a  claim  on  this  occasion.  It  suf- 
fices for  me  to  affirm  that  to  misrepresent  the  motives 
of  an  absent  individual — hypothetically  to  impute  to  him 
motives,  by  which  he  has  not  been  actuated — and  as- 
suming the  truth  of  tliis  hypothesis,  to  arraign  through 
him,  the  conduct  of  those  with  whom  he  is  politically 
associated,  and  that  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  which 
he  is  a  citizen,  is  not  simple  discourtesy,  but  manifest 
wrong — not  merely  deficient  benevolence,  but  positive 
injustice. 

If  the  opinion  expressed  could  have  been  justly  deem- 
ed offensive  to  the  society,  or  to  any  of  its  members, 
this  would  have  furnished  a  reason  for  with-holding  its 
annunciation.  If  the  terms  in  which  it  was  expressed, 
were  susceptible  of  a  two  fold  interpretation,  of  which 
one  was  exceptionable  and  the  other  not  so.  If  the  mo- 
tive}|Which  prompted  it,  might  have  been  proper,  or 
otherwise,  every  consideration  of  justice  and  propriety, 
demanded  in  each  case,  the  adoption  of  the  latter  con- 
clusion. In  no  event,  could  the  toast  of  an  absent  in- 
dividual, committed  to  the  Society,  under  the  protec- 
tion ef  the  courtesy,  which  invited  it,  by  the  gratuitous 


to  be  misled  by  this  suggestion.  When  honoured  by  an 
invitation  to  furnish  a  toast  for  this  occasion,  I  am  per- 
fectly sure  I  did  not  err  in  supposing  that  it  was  my 
own  opinions,  not  those  of  another,  which  I  was  invited 
to  express — and  seeing  the  general  terms  of  that  invita- 
tion, that  I  was  quile  correct  in  believing  there  were 
no  articles  of  political  faith  with  which  those  sentiments 
uere  required  to  square.  I  could  not  suppose  that  the 
Society  intended  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  various 
opinions,  which  its  invitulions  would  elicit.  In  the  sim- 
plicity of  my  heart  1  did  believe  that  this  sentiment 
would  go  to  the  public,  for  what  it  was  worth,  self-sus- 
tained and  unaided  even  by  its  author,  but  least  of  all 
invoking  for  it,  the  high  sanction  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  If  it  had  not  assumed  an  interrogative 
form,  and  most  unhappily  concluded  with  agueslion — a 
question  too, /or  the  decision  of  those  who  were  there  pres- 
ent, this  might  perhaps  have  been  its  lot.  It  was  this 
unfortunate  interrogatory  which  subjected  it  to  the  tor- 
tare.  Will  any  man  venture  to  assert  that  he  believes 
this' 

I  would  deal  gravely  with  any  suggestion,  which  re- 
ceived, (if  it  did  receive)  the  attention  of  the  respect- 
able persons  who  were  convened  on  that  occasion;  and 
in  this  spirit,  would  venture  to  assert  with  confidence, 
that  the  individual,  by  whom  that  suggestion  was  made, 
must  have  been  alone  in  the  error  of  which  he  was  the 
victim,  if  the  records  of  the  evening,  had  not  casually 
afforded,  as  I  suppose,  one  other  evidence  of  a  similar 
misfortune.  It  cannot  be  however,  that  this  mis-con- 
ception was  general.  That  festive  board  was  surround- 
ed by  those,  who  could  not  have  been  misled  by  the 
interrogative  form  in  which  the  sentiment  was  propos- 
ed, by  those  who  would  recognize  in  this  form  of  stat- 
ing the  proposition,  a  legitimate  figure  of  speech,  which 
far  from  promising  an  inquiry  for  the  decision  of  others, 
served  merely  to  e-xpress  with  more  life  and  spirit,  and 
with  great  earnestness  and  intensity,  the  conviction  of 
its  author.  Nay  the  very  commentary  before  me,  which 
professes  to  have  originated  in  this  mis-conception, itself 
abounds  with  instances  of  the  use  of  this  particular  fig- 
ure, for  the  same  purpose,  to  which  it  is  applied  in  the 
toast.  The  fact  of  having  proposed  a  political  question 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Penn  Society,  will  no  long- 
er therefore,  I  trust,  be  imputed  to  me  on  this  ground. 
I  address  mj-self  for  a  moment,  to  the  remaining  sug- 
gestion which  was  offered  in  justification  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, and  make  the  following  extract  from  the  re- 
marks before  me:  "If  this  inquiry  be  directed  to  Penn- 
sylvania alone,  it  is  susceptible  of  a  ready  answer.  If  it 
seek  in  the  conduct  and  example  of  William  Penn,  a 
sanction  for  proceedings,  which  are  contemplated  else- 
where, we  who  are  here  present,  are  obliged  to  demur 
to  the  analogy.  Taking  up  the  question,  hypotheti- 
cally in  this  latter  sense,  and  apologising,  &c.  I  propose 
to  give  it  a  moment's  consideration," 

It  is  thus  conceded,  that  the  whole  foundation  of  this 
harangue,  was  an  hypothesis  of  the  speaker's  own  crea- 
tion, that  it  was  by  assuming  this  hypothesis  to  be  true: 
by  ascribing  to  the  author  of  this  toast,  an  object  which 
could  only  be  conjecturally  imputed  to  him,  that  it 
was  made  to  furnish  an  occasion  for  those  censures,  of 
which  it  was  the  theme,     /"demur"  sir,  to  this  gratu- 


imputation  to  him,  of  a  motive,  which  its  terms  did  not  itous  imputation  of  motives.  I  deny  the  right  of  any 
indicate,  be  justly  made  the  object  ef  unfriendly  com-  man,  to  go  beyond  the  plain  and  obvious  import  of  the 
mentary — still  less,  the  theme  of  vehement  crimination —    terms  in  which   my  sentiments  are  expressed,  to  seek, 


and  least  of  all,  by  him  who  had  accepted  the  office  of 
announcing  it  at  the  festive  board. 

The  reasons  alleged  in  justification  of  this  proceed- 
ing deserve  a  moment's  consideration.  As  I  collect 
them  from  the  remarks  before  me,  they  are  two-fold. 
It  is  intimated  that  the  act  of  offering  this  sentiment  to 
the  society,  was  an  appeal  to  the  decision  of  that  re- 
apectable  association,  on  the  principle  which  it  involv- 
ed.     I  confess  myself  not  deeply  versed,  sir,    in  the 


n  the  wanderings  of  his  own  imagination,  for  an  inter- 
pretation, or  a  motive,  which  may  furnish  an  apology 
for  declamation.  The  suggestion,  that  this  toast  was 
offered  with  a  view  to  appeal  to  "Pennsylvania,"  in  re- 
lation to  a  course  of  policy  pursued  by  the  General  Go- 
vernment, or  that  of  Georgia,  I  affirm  to  be  more  than 
gratuitous.  It  cannot  be  that  any  man  can  ingenious- 
ly impute  to  another  the  folly  of  carrying  such  an  ap- 
peal to  such  a  tribunal— a  political  inquiry,  presented 


common   or  customary  law,    which  regulates  proceed-    far  judgment  at  the  festive  board — a  question  of  the 
mgs  inter  pocula,  and  yet  I  aa  not  so  ignorant  of  it,  as    rights  of  Georgia,  addressed  exclusively  to  citizens  of 
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Pennsylvania — the  policy  of  theadministralion,  submit- 
ted to  the  decision  of  those,  who  for  aught  I  know,  were 
for  the  most  part  distinguished  as  its  political  oppo- 
nents. No  sir,  I  fear  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
Buch  an  opinion  could  have  been  really  entertained.  I 
fear  we  cannot  resist  the  conclusions  that  the  occasion 
was  availed  of,  to  denounce  certain  political  measures, 
and  would  have  been  equally  used,  whatever  had  been 
the  form  of  the  sentiment  which  it  censured. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  those  measures,  on 
this  occasion.  The  task  is  not  difficult  to  vindicate 
those  rights,  and  that  policy,  as  the  former  are  asserted 
by  Georgia,  and  the  latter  is  pursued  by  the  General 
Government,  on  any,  and  on  every  occasion,  where 
they  are  arraigned,  when  the  opportunity  of  defence 
is  afforded;  hut  if  unavoidably  absent  from  the  discus- 
sion, I  would  not  voluntarily  select  that  forum,  in  which 
he  who  presented  my  appeal,  would  superadd  to  this 
office,  the  additional  functions  of  accuser  and  judge. 

Speakint^,  however,  as  a  citizen  of  Georgia,  I  will 
say,  that  that  State,  faithful  in  the  performance  of  her 
duties  to  the  Union,  and  confining  herself  to  the  exer- 
cise of  her  constitutional  rights,  makes  no  appeal,  in- 
vokes no  assistance,  and  can  submit  to  no  abridgement 
of  those  rights.  For  the  vindication  of  its  course,  the 
appeal  of  the  administration  is  to  the  people  of  the 
States,  whom  it  represents.  It  has  been  fearlessly  made, 
in  the  confidence  that  they  are  alike  secure  from  delu- 
sion, and  incapable  of  injustice.  And  for  myself,  I  add, 
with  perfect  respect  for  the  association  whose  festives 
were  thus  interrupted,  not  by  any  act  which  can  be  le- 
gitimately imputed  to  me,  and  that  however  reluctant 
to  be  drawn  before  the  public,  I  will  neither  submit  to 
the  misrepresentation  of  my  own  motives,  nor  consent 
to  furnish  a  theme  for  the  censure  of  those  with  whom 
I  am  politically  associated,  nor  for  the  vituperation  of 
that  people  to  whom  1  am  bound  by  ties,  which  separa 
tion  has  not  weakened,  and  which  time  cannot  impair. 
I  am,  very  respectfully. 
Sir,  yr.  obt.  st. 

JN:  MACPHERSON  BERRIEN. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Daily  Advertiser. 

Sir: — An  aricle  appeared  in  your  Gazette  of  Thurs. 
day,  on  the  subject  of  the  late  commemoration  in  this 
city  of  the  landing  of  William  Penn.  The  author  of  it 
has  chosen  to  appeal  to  public  opinion  for  a  justifica- 
tion of  his  conduct.  Although  myself  a  private  individ- 
dual,  I  am  too  much  alive  to  the  importance  of  that  tri- 
bunal, and-too  deeply  impressed  with  a  belief  of  its  jus- 
tice, to  hesitate  in  making  it  the  judge  of  mine.  Allow 
me,  therefore,  to  seek  an  opportunity,  *'the  only  one 
which  the  circumstances  have  left  open  to  me,"  of  ex- 
plaining, through  j'our  columns,  my  agency  in  the  trans- 
action, and  of  justifying  the  course  which  1  adopted. 

With  the  preparatory  arrangements  I  had  nothing  to 
do.  A  short  time  before  the  day  of  meeting,  one  of  the 
toasts  was  handed  tome,  and  I  was  requested  to  com- 
municate it  with  a  few  introductory  remarks.  After 
some  reflection,  I  declined  the  office,  and  returned  it 
to  the  committee.  It  was  then,  as  I  understood, shown 
to  one  or  two  other  persons,  and  excited  great  disap- 
probation, and  not  a  little  warmth  of  feeling.  No  one 
doubted  its  inflammatoiy  tendency,  and  apprehension 
was  entertained  that  it  would  produce  disres  leclful 
comments  upon  its  author,  and  mar  the  social  enjoy- 
ments of  the  evening.  It  was  therefore  brought  to  me 
again,  not  because  of  a  difficulty  in  findingother  hands 
to  present  it,  but  being  myself  free  from  indignant  per- 
sonal feeling,  I  was  strongly  urged  to  make  the  commu- 
nication, together  with  some  observations  in  reply  to 
what  was  regarded  as  the  plain  import  of  the  toast. — 
The  idea  of  suppressing  it  was  suggested;  but  the  com- 
mittee deemed  such  a  course  highly  disrespectful  to 
the  author.  A  silent  reception  was  spoken  of;  but  thai 
it  wa.s  thought,  would  involve  an  adoption  of  principles 


which  a  large  portion  of  the  assembly  and  the  commu- 
nity would  unequivocally  condemn.  A  commentary  on 
the  subject  which  should  abstain  from  personal  discour- 
tesy to  the  author^couM  not, it  was  believed,  cause  dis- 
satisfaction to  the  most  fastidious, while  it  would  prevent 
any  ebullition  of  feeling  at  what  was  regarded  as  an  un- 
doubted indignity  offered  to  the  assembly.  The  last 
branch  of  this  double  alternative  was  chosen,  as  calcula- 
ted at  once  to  avoid  disrespect  towards  one  standing 
somewhat  in  the  relation  of  «  guest — to  sustain  an  ad- 
herence to  principle — and  to  preserve  the  tranquility 
and  harmony  of  the  festive  board.  It  was  not  for  a  mo- 
ment supposed  that  any  topic  uf  general  interest  and 
concern  which  might  happen  to  be  selected  by  "an  ab- 
sent individual"  should  on  that  account  be  banished 
from  conversation.  So  numerous  indeed  were  the  fa- 
vours received  on  the  occasion,  that  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  find  a  subject  of  discourse  that  would  not  in- 
terfere with  this  nava*- principle  of  refined  courtesy. — 
Many  of  the  toasts  of  absent  individuals,  had  direct  al- 
lusion to  the  occasion  which  had  called  the  society  to- 
gether. According  to  the  rule  proposed,  they  would 
have  prescribed  a  melancholy  silence  upon  the  very 
object  of  the  meetnig,  which  was  necessarily  the  princi- 
pal topic  of  remark.  While  it  is  freely  admitted  that 
no  one  was  expected  to  "square"  his  sentiments  with 
any  "articles  of  political  faith"  of  the  society,  it  can- 
not be  conceded  that  the  society  was  bound  to  surren- 
der its  judgment,  or  yield  its  moral  principles  at  the 
pleasure  of  any  one  who  should  indulge  them  with  an 
intimation  of  his  own. 

There  is  no  doubt  thatthe  subject, reluctantly  discuss- 
ed by  myself,  would  have  been  carefully  avoided,  (not- 
withstanding the  hint  to  the  contrary)  but  for  the  intro- 
duction of  it  in  the  manner  that  has  been  stated.  It  was 
an  unwelcome  and  a  gloomy  guest; — one,  not  at  all  cal- 
culated to  respond  to  the  joyous  feelings  of  the  occasion; 
— and  could  have  found  a  place  only  through  the  sup- 
posed introduction  of  an  individual  whose  absence 
would  relieve  him  from  witnessing  the  effects  it  was  cal- 
culated to  produce.  The  appeal  of  a  "defenceless" 
man  for  protection, is  always  persuasive, — sometimes  ir- 
resistible. But  it  loses  its  effect,  and  assumes  the  op- 
posite of  a  serious  character,  when  the  attack  is  purely 
imaginary,  and  the  call  for  protection  altogether  super- 
fluous. 

There  was  as  far  as  I  knew.no  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  toast.  If  at  the  time  referred  to, 
or  since,  any  one  in  his  senses  has  been  able  (unassist- 
ed by  the  recent  commentary)  to  impute  to  it  a  barm- 
less  signification,  I  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to- 
discover  so  ingenious  a  person.  The  naked  toast  itself 
was  believed  to  admit  fairly  no  other  construction,  than 
the  one,  which  regarded  it  as  a  broad  challenge  of  de- 
nial, to  the  assertion  of  principles,  known  to  be  revolt- 
ing to  the  great  body  of  those  to  whom  it  was  commu- 
nicated. 

So  much  for  the  construction  of  the  toast  previously 
to  the  meeting,and  the  motives  and  manner  of  receivingf 
it.  I  proceed  to  show  that  the  persons  to  whom  it  was 
sent,  were  entirely  justified  both  in  the  interpretation 
and  reception.  I  do  not  mean  at  this  time  to  say  that 
such  was  the  meaningof  its  author.  He  has  disavow- 
ed it.  At  least  such  is  the  effect  to  be  gathered  from 
the  "observations"  which  you  have  published.  Flowing 
as  they  profess  to  have  done  from  "feeling,"  and  put 
together  "in  haste,"  great  precision  of  language  is  not 
to  be  looked  for,  and  an  express  denial  may  not  per- 
haps be  used.  Yet  such  is  the  fair  import  of  the  ad- 
dress. My  position  is  that  the  toast,  unconnected  with 
the  late  commentary,  and  coupled  if  you  please,  with 
the  situation  of  the  author  as  to  the  State  of  Georgia 
and  the  general  government — and  with  the  known  sen- 
timents of  Pennsylvania; — did  not  and  could  not 
carry  with  it  the  interpretation  now  claimed  for 
it.  The  belief  therefore  entertained  by  those  who 
saw  it,  arose  from  its  own  imperfections,  and  not  from 
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their  want  of  controvery  or  clear  sightedness — less  from 
a  willingness  to  avail  tliemsclves  of  the  occasion  "to 
denounce  cert;iin  political  measures,"  and  least  of  all 
to  a  precleterminiilion  that  it  slioiild  be 'Vqir.illy  used 
■whatever"  might  be  "the  form  of  the  sentiment  which 
it  censured." 

The  communication  was  in  the  shape  of  an  interroga- 
tory. The  importance  of  this  eircumhtance  is  apparent 
from  that  part  of  the  "observation,"  which  in  stating 
the  toast  with  a  view  to  argament,  found  it  necessary 
ingeniously  to  assume  the  affirmative  and  drop  the  in- 
terrogative form.  If  "life  and  spirit"  were  necessary 
even  to  a  "figure  of  speccli"  in  the  original,  it  would 
have  been  as  well  to  preserve  them  in  the  illustration. 
The  toast  must  be  construed  as  it  was,  not  as  parly  may 
now  choose  to  make  it.  Whatever  the  form  adopted 
be  material  or  otherwise  is  a  part  of  the  argument,  and 
I  cannot  consent  that  so  prominent  a  feature  shall  be 
withdrawn  by  anticipation.  To  be  sure  the  propriety 
of  a  reply — which  is  the  point  in  issue,  is  greatly  di- 
minished by  omitting  to  interrogate.  But  the  force  or 
fairness  of  that  reasoning  is  not  very  apparent,  that  ar- 
gues against  the  propriety  of  an  ar.swer  which  a  ques- 
tion had  elicited,  by  striking  out  the  question  alt(  geth- 
er  and  leaving  therefore  the  reply,  perhaps  equally 
gratuitous  and  absiu'd. 

If  the  form  of  an  interrogatory  be  used  on  any  occa- 
sion the  author  cannot  reasonably  complain  if  he  is  ta- 
ken at  his  word  and  understood  as  he  has  chosen  to  ex- 
press himself.  A  speaker  has  not  just  ground  of  satis- 
faction if  his  audience  do  not  discover  a  concealed  me- 
taphor beneath  the  disguise  of  a  plain  and  literal  inquiry. 

I  am  little  versed  in  the  science  of  toasts.  The  usage 
may  therefore  have  escaped  nie  svlilch  gives  them  the 
form  of  a  question,  and  yet  derives  tile  ordinary  conse- 
quences of  encpiirv,  by  prohibiting  reply.  1  he  argu- 
ment has  to  overcome  the  double  difficulty,  first  of  es- 
tablishing the  novel  shape  of  this  species  of  composition, 
and  then  of  proving  thai  its  form  and  substance  are  of 
contradictory  natures. 

But  let  us  see  tlie  substance  of  the  communication. 

It  shall  be  an  nffirnmlioii  "simply,"  "that  it  was  not 
the  dictate  of  humanity  to  tleplurelhe  result."  If  the  oc- 
casion be  recollected,  the  remark,  (however  worded) 
must  be  in  the  sense  claimed  lor  it,  to  have  been  eiiher 
strangely  misplaced,  or  absolutely  unmeaning.  It  was 
a  meeting  of  festivity;  a  "celebration."  Joy  and  glad- 
ness had  been  produced  and  extended  throughout 
Pennsylvania  by  the  very  circumstance  slated  in  the 
toast — the  advance  of  civilization  and  the  retreat  of  the 
savage — by  the  exchange  of  every  thing  that  could  de. 
base,  for  every  thing  tl\at  could  ennoble  human  nature. 
This  great  end  had  been  accomplished,  without  a  viola- 
tion of  moral  principle  or  an  interference  with  the  rights 
of  others.  Desolation  had  given  place  to  the  improve- 
ments of  civil  society.  The  arts  which  minister  to 
man's  happiness  and  wisdom,  had  succeeded  to  wretch- 
edness and  imbecility.  Science  and  religion  had  erect- 
ed and  adorned  their  temples,as  substitutes  for  the  monu- 
ments of  ignorance  anil  the  altars  of  superstition  and 
idolatry.  I'o  celebrate  these  glorious  results,  a  band  of 
happy  freemen  were  about  to  unite  in  one  joyous  and 
mirthfid  jubilee.  Such  was  the  occasion  selected  for 
introducing  the  manifest  but  mistimed  truism — that  hu- 
manity dictated  no  lamentation  or  sorrow!  Not  a  man 
there  or  el^ewiiere,  (fii/ deplore,  or  thmtght  of  deplor- 
ing the  result.  The  present,  manifested  their  feelings 
in  mutual  felicitations  and  clamorous  joy — and  the  ab- 
sent, in  cheerfulness  of  spirit  generously  furnished  ad- 
ditional incentives  to  mirth  and  festivity.  One  univer- 
sal sentiment  prevailed,  that  the  only  result  which  the 
occasion  contemplated,  was  the  triumph  of  virtue  and 
religion,  knowledge  and  happiness.  To  caution  such 
an  assembly  against  mourning  and  wo,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion— and  for  such  a  result — could  neither  be  reconciled 
with  the  state  of  their  feelings  nor  the  history  of  their 
Bative  land.  But  when  they  reflected  that  the  end 
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which  had  been  accomplished  among  them,  was  still  in 
anticipation  and  progress  elsewhere — and  that  they  had 
not  hesitated  on  at  least  one  public  occasion  to  "de- 
plore" the  measures  adopted  for  its  accomplishment, — 
the  only  application  which  could  be  given  to  the  cau- 
tion in  the  luast,  was  necessarily  to  their  known  senti- 
ments of  regret  for  the  policy  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  that  of  a  sister  state.  Such  at  least  was  so 
much  more  obviously  the  meaning  than  the  one  now 
suggested  and  insisted  on,  that  they  could  not  and  did 
not  doubt  in  their  construction.  While  therefore  they 
dealt  in  no  "unfriendly  commentary,"  and  indulged  in 
no  "vehement  circulation"  as  to  the  person  who  had, 
unhappily  as  they  thought,  thrown  a  fire-brand  among 
ihem,  they  expressed  tlielr  opinions  upon  the  subject 
which  they  Delieved  in  their  consciences  he  had  chosen 
tor  a  theme. 

There  was  an  additional  circumstance  which  could  not 
fail  to  excite  uneasiness  il  not  alarm.  The  communica- 
tion emanated  from  the  Cabinet.  Its  organ  was  the  le- 
gal adviser  of  the  Executive.  If  it  could  have  been  de- 
signed officially  to  dictate  unacceptable  sentiments, 
even  in  the  shape  apparently  harmless,  it  would  be  an 
act  of  high  handed  oppression,  which  no  citizen  could 
submit  to  without  shame.  It  did  not  require  the  re- 
cent explanation  to  prove  that  neither  the  distinguished 
head  of  the  government,  nor  any  others  of  its  functiona- 
ries, participated  in  the  measure  at  its  adoption.:  and  the 
excited  tone  of  the  "observations"  sufficiently  proves 
that  it  has  not  met  with  subsequent  confirmation  or  sup- 
port. • 

It  might  be  conceded  without  danger  to  the  argii- 
ment,  that  if  the  terms  of  the  toast  had  been  thought 
"susceptible  cf  a  two-fold  interpretation"  the  unexcep- 
tionable one  should  have  been  adopted.  There  was 
certainly  no  such  impression  or  belief.  The  form  of 
hypothes  s,complalned[of,like  the  toast  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  was  adopted  by  myself  merely  from  mo- 
tives (as  it  seems)  of  a  very  unnecessary  courtesy.  I 
assure  you,  .sir,  and  the  public,  that  the  suggestion  ot 
an  alternative  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  author,  had  no 
support  but  courtesy  until  the  explanation  which  you 
ha\e  published,  first  gave  it  countenance. 

I  trust  I  sliall  be  prepared  when  occasion  requires  to 
vindicate  from  unnecessary  reproach  the  citizens  of  any 
portion  of  our  common  country.  The  gallant  sons  of 
Georgia  know  too  well  how  to  appreciate  differences  of 

notion,  to  complain  of  the  candid  expression  of  them. 

iMy  object  now  has  been  to  disprove  for  myself  and 
friends,  the  charges  of  discourtesy  and  doing  voluntary 
wrong.  They  are,  I  am  sure,  incapable  of  either.  But 
they  never  will  consent  to  be  made  the  organs  of 
sentiments  which  as  individuals,  they  condemn,  or  to 
submit  to  dictation  and  oppression  which,  as  freemen, 
they  honor. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

J.   It.  INGERSOLL. 

November  20,  1830. 


TO    THE    KDITOn    OF    THE    AMEHICAN    DAILY    ASYEKTISBR. 

Washington,  27th  .Ym.  1830. 

Sin: — The  circumstances  which  have  rendered  it 
necessary  for  me  once  more  to  address  you,  and  which 
have  prevented  me  from  doing  so  until  this  moment, 
are  briefly  these.  The  letter,  published  in  your  paper 
of  the  22d  inst.  in  reply  to  mine  of  the  13th,  contained 
a  declaration  which  was  equivocal,  and  which  seemed 
to  me  to  be  susceptible  of  an  interpretation  personally 
offensive.  Unwilling  to  indulge  in  hypothesis,  by  im- 
puting to  its  author  a  meaning  which  he  had  not  in- 
tended, in  using  it,  to  convey,  1  thought  it  was  proper 
to  address  to  him  a  direct  inquiry  on  this  subject.  His 
answer  has  just  reached  me,  and  while  if  gives  me 
pleasure  to  do  justice  to  the  frankness  of  his  di.sa\owaI, 
I  regret  the  necessity  of  these  brief  observations. 

That  gentleman  is,  I  think,  by  this  time  entirely  as- 
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[ITecembsh 


siired  that  this  correspondence  did  not  origjlnate  in  ;iny    merely  conjectural,  might  have  been  avoided.     Does 
desire  to  justify  my  own  conduct.       So  far  as  tiiat  was    it  consist   with  magnanimity  to   withhold  the  acknow- 


ccmcerneil,  I  would  have  relied  with  perfect  conhdence 
nn  the  discernment  of  the  public.     Neither  was  it  my 


object  to   invoke  "priitection."       With  an  unafi'ccted    a  feelin.u;  would  have  dictated  there  is  a  persevering  yet 


reUict;ince  to  engage  in  any  species  of  controversy, 
am  nevertheless  sensiblu  th.it  it  is  my  duty,  and  1  hope 
1  have  the  ability  to  protect  myself.  No  sir,  I  address- 
ed you  under  the  influence  of  a  very  different  motive. 
It  was  my  purpose  to  expose  the  palpable  injustice,  as 
well  as  the  manifest  indecorum  which  had  marked  the 
manner  of  announcing  ihe  toast,  which  has  given  rise  to 
this  correspondence.  I  was  well  assured  that  this  in- 
decorum had  not  escapsd  the  notice  of  those  who  were 
witnesses  of  the  transaction — that  mure  than  one  indi- 
vidual at  the  festive  board  had  felt  as  it  was  n.itural  an 
ingenuous  mind  should  feel  on  such  an  occasion— and 
that  a  call  to  order,  suslaiued  or  acquiesced  in,  had 
immediately  followed  the  eloquent  display,  for  which 
I  had  unwittingly  furnished  the  theme.  But  such  was 
not  the  view  of  this  proceeding  which  was  presented 
to  the  public.  Originating  in  a  false  hypothesis,  the 
narrative  was  also  deficient  in  one  at  least  of  the 
most  striking  incidents  of  the  evening.  It  was  due  then 
to  myself,  to  the  principal  actor  in  this  transaction,  and 
to  the  public,  that  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  repose 
in  the  obscurity  which  enveloped  it. 

I  did  not  require  to  be  assured  that  my  purpose  has 
been  fulfilled.  The  feebleness  of  that  vindication, 
which  however  "deficient  in  precision,"  was  certainly 
not  "put  together  in  haste,"  is  itself  the  mo.-,t  dtcislve 
evidence  ofthis  fact.  Constrained  once  more  to  ad- 
dress you,  if  I  prolong  for  a  moment  this  trespass  on 
your  time,  by  the  exposure  of  some  of  the  fallacies  of 
that  vindication,  it  is  only  because  of  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  written. 

A  sentiment,  which  was  confessedly  a  mere  "truism," 
is  nevertheless  represented  to  have  been  of  so  "inflam- 
matory a  tendency,"  as  to  have  excited  apprehension 
and  alarm — as  "a  fire  brand,"  wliich  of  course  aroused 
"warm"  and  "indignant  personal  feeling"— as  an  "un- 
doubted indignity,"  calculated  to  bi'ing  its  author  into 
jeopardy,  and  to  "mar  the  social  enjoyment  of  the  even- 
ing." I  confess  my  inability  to  understand  how  the  ut- 
terance of  an  undoubted  tnitli,  (for  such  I  take  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  which  is  used  as  descriptive 
of  this  toast)  could  have  been  productive  of  such 
alarming  effects.  In  the  records  of  cur  anniversary 
celebrations,  there  are,  1  apprehend,  multiplied  instan- 
ces of  the  expression  of  mere  "truisms,"  which  are 
neither  deemed  unapt  nor  inappropriate  to  those  joy- 
ous occasions,  and  still  less  considered  offensive  be- 
cause they  are  true.  I  have  moreover  yet  to  Icarn, 
that  the  "great  body  of  those  to  whom  (this  toast)  was 
communicated"  have  any  "principles,"  which  would 
revoll  from  the  annunciation  of  truth.  I  do  not  mean, 
however  at  this,  or  at  any  other  time,  to  question  the 
verity  ofthis  representation;  Ijut  [  may  be  permitted  to 
admire  the  vivacity  of  imagination,  to  which  the  pic- 
ture undoubtedly  owes  its  genuineness;  and  frankly  to 
declare,  that  I  have  in  vain  tasked  my  memory,  for  a 
parallel  occurrence,  except  in  that  startling  event  of 
our  earlier  revolutionary  history,  which  has  been  so 
inimitably  sung  by  a  departed  son  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  alternatives  which  this  state  of  things  was  sup- 
posed to  present  were,  the  rejection  of  the  toast — its 
silent  reception — or  the  course  which  was  adopted. 
Each  of  these  proceeded  on  the  gratuitous  assumption 
of  impropriety  of  motive.  But  the  means  of  confirming, 
or  of  correcting  this  conjecture,  were  at  command. 
There  was  ample  time  to  have  ascertained  the  real 
views  of  the  author,  who  would  have  been  prompt  to 
relieve  the  apprehensions,  which  had  been  excited, 
however  groundless  he  might  have  considered  them. 
The  vindication  then  falls  short  ot  its  object.  There 
Was  another  and  an  obvious  alternative,  by  which  this 


ledgement  ofthis  errc 

Instead  of  the  frank  and  ingenuous  course  which  such 


feeble  attempt  at  vindicatiui),  and  reliance  is  still  plac- 
ed on  the  interrogative  form  of  the  toast.  I  will  add 
nothing  to  the  suggestions  of  my  former  letter  on  this 
point,  e.NCept  to  remark,  that  the  inability  to  distinguish 
between  ajigttralivc  question,  and  "a  concealed  meia- 
/7/(or,"  furnishes  an  apology  for  error,  to  which  I  am 
disposed  to  give  due  allowance. 

It  is  insisted  tliat  "the  naked  toast,"  fairly  admitted 
the  meaning,  which  was  attributed  to  it,  but  the  asser- 
tion is  scarcely  penned,  before  its  fallacy  is  obvious  to 
the  writer,  and  he  seeks  support  for  his  interpretation, 
in  *Hhe  situation  of  the  author  as  to  Georgia  and  ike 
Gemrul  Government."  It  is  true  then,  that  a  sentiment 
which  might  have  been  harmlessly  uttered  by  another, 
is  forbidden  to  me'  that  I  had  less  rights  as  a  citizen  of 
Georgia,  and  had  lost  caste  at  the  festive  board,  as  an 
officer  of  the  General  Government.  But  this  unfortunate 
toast  "emanated  from  the  cabinet,"  and  "if  it  could  have 
been  designed  officially  to  dictate  unacceptable  senti- 
ments, Sec.  would  be  an  act  of  high  handed  oppres- 
sion." It  would  indeed  require  the  positive  assurance 
of  the  author  of  this  insinuation,  to  be  persuaded  that 
he  himself  bel  eves  it,  and  even  he  caimot  in  his  calmer 
moments  fail  to  be  convinced,  that  the  subsequent  sug- 
gestion, in  relation  to  "the  distinguished  head  of  the 
Government"  and  its  other  "functionaries,"  is  a  mere 
impertinence  as  it  regards  the  subject,  while  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  fact,  it  has  not,  I  assure  him,  the  slightest 
foundation  in  truth. 

"The  gallant  sons  of  Georgia"  will  scarcely  be  dis- 
posed to  respond  to  the  appeal,  which  has  been  address- 
ed to  them.  They  will,  1  hope,  not  think  it  necessary 
to  come  to  my  aid  on  this  occasion,  and  they  can  have 
little  community  of  feeling  with  one,  in  whose  estimate 
of  motives,  an  injurious  suspicion  is  enflamed  by  the 
closeness  of  the  relation,  which  its  object  bears  to  them; 

I  will  now  close  a  correspondence  for  which  I  am  not 
qualified  either  by  inclination  or  habit,  and  subscribe 
myself. 

Very  respectfully,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  MACPHEUSON  BERRIEN. 


The  following  embraces  much  useful  information  on  a 
subject  important  to  all  who  look  upon  internal  im- 
provement as  a  means  of  advancing  the  prosperity  of  our 
country.  The  writer  isarepcctable  citizen  ofSunbury, 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  in  two  ad- 
ditional numbers,  to  which  we  shall  give  place  next 
week,  has  laboured  with  much  assiduity  to  collect  in- 
teresting facts  unfolding  the  progressive  rise  and  in- 
crease of  the  Susquehanna  trade  from  an  early  period, 
together  with  valuable  topographical  information.  We 
have  it  in  contemplation  to  print  the  essay  in  pamphlet 
form  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. — Miners  Joprrtal. 
[From  the  S'.ates  Advocate.] 

THE  SUSQUEHANNA  AND  SCHUYLKILL, 

OB 

CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 

NO.  I. 
In  offering  some  thoughts  upon  a  subject  so  pregfnant 
with  great  and  beneficial  results,  we  lay  little  claim  to 
originality.  Most  of  the  facts  which  are  essentia]  to  a 
just  decision  have  been  already  published  and  repeated 
but  have  never  been  controverted:  and  the  lapse  of  a 
few  seasons,  the  rapid  march  of  improvement,  and  inex- 
perience, fi.x  these  facts  on  a  firmer  foundation.  The 
truth  is  now  manifest,  that  "the  crisis  is  now  at  hand;" 
and  that  "jmmcrfi'o/a  attention  to  the   trade  of  the  Sus» 


,  -J     - „    quehanna  is  imperiously  demanded"   of  the   citzens  of- 

very  unnecess.\ry  violation  of  private  feeling,  on  grounds  I  Philadelphia.     Will  she  smooth  the  way  for  it  to  glide 
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into  her  market;  or  will  she  siin'endcritto  the  supfl'iof 
enterprise  and  pubhc  spirit  of  BaUiiiiore? 

The  ciimpetitiun  of  these  cities  lor  the  vast  and  aiig- 
menlinij  commerce  of  the  Siisquelianna,  is  fair  and  hon- 
ourable; and  the  spirit  of  an  illiberal  jealousy  is  not  in- 
voked on  belialf  of  the  proposed  improvement.  A  wise 
and  just  regard  to  her  own  prosperity  is  alone  necessary 
to  move  her  in  this  work;  yet  if  the  aid  of  a  generous 
sentiment  of  public,  and  expansive  utility  be  also  ruquir- 
ed  to  arouse  her  attention  and  efforts,  it  is  believed  that 
to  this  impulse  she  is  not  insensible.  Her  character  is 
prudent  and  deliber.  te — let  her  not  deliberate  until  loo 
late.  It  is  true,  that  she  has  invested  much  capital  in 
public  improvements,  reaching'  towards  the  centre  of 
the  state;  and  although  some  have  been  unijromising, 
the  Schuylkill  Navigation  is  at  present  a  proof  that  in 
the  end  a  liberal  policy  is  a  productive  policy. 

The  plain  and  natural  course  of  inquiry,  respecting  a 
railway  froin  Pottsville  to  Sunbury,  with  a  short  branch 
to  Danville,  appears  to  be  this: — 

1.  Is  the  route  practicable  at  a  reasonable  expense? 

2.  Would  it  be  of  great  utility  (o  the  coinmiinity,  to 
Philadelphia,  and  to  the  Coinpany,  o:  Stockholders? 

3.  Is  this  central  route  the  most  eligible? 

4.  Is  it  expedient  nuu  to  subscribe  the  stock,  and 
commence  operations' 

1st.  The pradicabilityuitMis  route,  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense, in  proportion  to  the  m-ignitude  &  consequences 
of  the  object,  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt.  A  truvel- 
ler,  indeed,  on  the  Centre  turnpike  from  Pottsville  to 
Sunbury,  however  inquisitive  his  eye,  would  never 
imagine  that  the  successive  mountainims  ridges  over 
which  he  passes,  except  one,   offered  no   serious  obst 


"Ilesv/oeJ,"  1st,  That  this  meeting  feel  highly  gratifi- 
ed to  find  by  the  repoi  t  of  an  able  and  experienced 
engineer,  that  a  rail-road  Irom  I'otlsville,  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill, to  Uanville  and  Siinbuiy  on  the  Susquehanna,  is 
practicable,  aiid  can  be  made  at  a  fniall  expense." 

These  proceedings  occiu'red  when  an  ample  and  labo- 
rious examination  of  the  route,  and  all  the  material 
facts  were  Iresh  and  recent,  and  fully  expljined  by  the 
engineer,  Mr.  Robinson.  The  public  prints  of  the 
city  and  country,  of  tliai  time,  exliiblted  the  proceed- 
ing at  large.  [See  Register,  vol.  3,  page  lo3.] 
"From the  confluence  of il  e  North  and  West  Branch- 
es at  Sunbury,  the  siu'veyed  line  will  be  45J  or  JQiJ 
miles,  according  to  the  course  pursued,  and  the  dis- 
tance fiom  Danville  42^  or  45i  miles  to  Pottsville. — 
The  total  expense  will  be  626,611  dollars. — 
I'his  includes  ever\'  expense  of  about  55  miles,  for 
both  roads,  or  11,393  per  mile,  and  also  an  allowafice 
of  ten  per  cent,  for  contingent  expenses.  Under  all 
the  circumstances  of  cheapness  oflabor,  of  timber.and 
other  materials,  this  appears  to  be  a  liberal  estimate  for 
a  superior  and  double  railway. 

A  single  line  was  made  at  Slauch  Chunk  nine  miles 
in  four  montlis,  under  adverse  circumstances,  for  $3,- 
030  per  mile,  ascending  a  inounlain  767  feet.  Major 
Wilson's  estimate  for  the  Columbia  double  railway  is 
811,824  per  mile;  but  the  road,  is  planned  33  feet  wide 
the  iron  calcidated  at  893  per  ton — rails  8i  cts.  per  foot 
placed  upon  large  blocks  of  granite  or  lime-stone,  with 
four  sidelings  or  passing  places  per  mile.  There  is 
probably  hllle  hazard  in  asserting  that  a  good  double 
line  may  be  made  on  the  central  route  at  reduced  ex- 
pense in  these  chief  items.      Tlie  importance  of  the  re- 


des in  the  course  of  a  rail-road.  Yet  the  fict  is,  that  i  suits,  however,  will  be  shown  to  justify  a  much  greater 
the  Shamokin  and  Mahanoy  creeks  cut  through  these  j  expenditure.  Should  a  single  line  only  be  made  at 
mountains  from  the  summit  to  the  base,  and  tiie  Broad  j  first,  $5,000  per  mile  might  suffice.  In  passing,  it  is 
Mountain  alone  is  to  be  surmounted.  Travellers  of  the  I  worthy  of  remark,  how  many  niiles  are  formed,  or  in 
old  Reading  road  to  Sunbury  well  know  that,  and  a  j  progress,  in  and  around  rotts%i.le,  constructed  too,  by 
scientitic  survey  in  1828,  the  whole  distance,  has  shown  I  associations  of  a  few  enterprising  individuals,  closely 
that  the  Broad  mountain  of  coal,  as  well  as  other  diffi-  calculating  profit  and  loss — and  all  for  the  mere  trans- 
culties,  may  be  o\erconic.  portation  of  coal.     This  road,  on  tlie  contrary,   directly 

On   this   point,    those  citizens  of  Philadelphia  who  ,  from  the    confluence   of  the   Susqneliainia,    would   be 


have  devoted  most  attention  to  it,  and  obtained  the 
best  information,  have  already  expressed  a  decided 
opinion.  On  the  10th  of  February  1829,  a  meeting  of 
such  respectability  was  held  in  that  city,  of  which  tFil- 
Ham  Sansoin,  Esq.  was  chairman,  and  Geo  Tiiylor,Esq. 
secretary,  at  which    Moncure   Robinson,    Ksq.  the    en 


loaded  with  the  products  of  the  larmer  and  the  forest, 
as  well  as  of  the  mine,  and  return  an  immense  amuURt 
of  merchandise  to  the  centre  and  northern  half  of  our 
state." 

If  a  generous  emulation,  or  an   honourable  ambition, 
c:in  excite  our  metropolis,   Kt  her  maik  the  stride  of 


gineer,  attended  personally,  with  his  report,  plans,  and  \  Baltimore.  How  magnificemly  she  marches,  with  les- 
profiles,  accompaniid  by  satisfactory  details  and  ex-  I  Scr  means,  by  railway  to  the  Ohio!  An  enterprise,  at 
planations.  A  committee  of  seven  gentlemen  w.is  then  \  once  bold  and  honor..ble  and  sagacious,  has  expunged 
appointed  to  collect  further  information  relative  to  the  j  the  word  i;H/Jroc<;'rai&  from  her  M^cabulary.  Already 
contemplated  rail-road,  and  report  the  same  to  a  public- 1  her  13  miks  oomplettd  under  prodigious  obstacles  and 
meeting:  Accordingly,  on  the  16lh  February,  1829,  a  j  vast  expenses,  yield  an  abundant  reward.and  the  stock, 
highly  respectable  meeting  was  held  agreeably  to  pub-  :  still  in  its  infancy,  is  at  par.  While  she  wends  her  way 
lie  notice,  in  the  District  Court  Room,  of  which  Muthew  I  in  triumph  to  the  west,  she  stretches  one  arm  70  miles 
Carey,  Esq.  was  chairman, and  Geo.  Taylor,  Esq.  secre- 1  to  York  Haven  for  a  pait  of  trade,  even  after  the  refu- 
tary.  '  sal  ofa  charter,  and  is  about  to  reach  the  other,   with 

Samuel  Wetherill,  Ksq.  on  belialf  of  the  committee,  i  another  line  of  railway,  to  Washington  City.  Yes!  — 
viz: —  j  and  the  wealth  of  the  Susquehanna,  B:d;imore  will  more 

Samuel  Wetherill,  Benjamin  W.  Richards,  John  |  completely,  and  most  deservedly  command,  if  Philadel- 
White,  John  Bohlen,  Lawrence  Lewis,  Robert  .V.  Par- |  phia  pause  and  deliberate  for  another  season.  Must 
ish,  and  George  Taylor  presented  a  report  and  resolu-  j  our  goodly  city  have  "a  little  more  sleep — a  little  more 
tions,  which  were  read  and  unanimously  adopted.—  ;  slumber."  Let  her  open  her  view  to  the  wealth  gather- 
So  much  of  these  as  relate  to  the  point  oi practicability  ^  ed  from  twenty  five  thousand  square  miles  by  this  great 
is  as  follows: —  j  river    into  the  Sunbury  basin  by  the  confluence  of  the 

-  "Several  members  ofthe  committee  have  long  been  j  two  great  branches.  There,  with  all  its  accumuKations, 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  trade  and  localities  em-  it  offers  itself  to  Philadelphia,  if  she  will  but  smooth 
braced  in  the  objects  of  their  research,  and  since  their  i  the  way  for  it,  less  than  50  miles,  to  meet  her  on  the 
appointment,  they  have,  together  with  their  colleagues  Schuylkill  navigation.  Virtually,  and  commercially, 
had  recourse  to  all  the  means  of  information  within  their  I  Philadelphia  may  be  deemed  as  placed  at  the  head  of 
reach,  the  combined  eff'cct  of  which  has  been  an  entire  \  that  navigation — for  so  far  it  has  cleared  her  way,  and 
conviction  in  their  minds,  th;tt  few  works  of  improve- j  the  commerce  of  half  a  million  o(  people  is  collected  in 
ment  have  been  projected,  in  which  the  citizens  of  i  the  great  reservoir,  formed  at  Sunbury  by  the  Shamo- 
Philadelphia  have  a  deeper  interest,  or  that  promises  a  ,  kin  Uam.  Will  Philadelpliia  cut  across  this  obstruct. 
more  beneficial  return  to  the  country,  and  to  those  who  ing  isthmus,  and  let  these  immense  products  pass  down 
should  accomplish  the  construction  of  them.  I  to  Pottsville,  in  eflPect  into  her  own  secure  possession' — 

If  she  will  not  accept  it  upon  this  condition,   Baltimore 
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will  gladly  meet  us  upon  any  terms.     Our  people   pre- 
fer our  own  city  for  many  reasons,  but  "if  our  Ijretliren 
the  Jews  will  not  hear  us,we  shall  turn  to  the   Gentiles." 
AMICUS  VERITATIS. 


RAIL    ROAD   MiSETING. 

Ag-reeably  to  public  notice,  a  very  respectable  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  residing  in  the  counties  of  Northum- 
berland and  Columbia,  met  at  the  Court  House,  in  the 
borough  of  Sunbury,  on  Monday,  the  2-d  November, 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  measures  relative  to  the 
contemplated  Rail  Road  from  Sunbury  and  Danville  to 
Pottsville. 

Gen.  Daniel  Montgomery,  of  Columbia  county,  was 
chosen  President, 

Lewis  Dewart  and  Henry  Shaffer.  Esrjs.  Vice  Presi- 
dents, and 

Alexander  Jordan,  Esq.  and  Gen.  Henry  Frick,  Secre- 
taries. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  was  stated  at  length,  in  a 
clear  and  lucid  manner,  bv  John  Cooper  and  Hugh 
BellaF,  Esqs. 

On  motion.  Resolved,  that  a  committe  of  seven  be 
appointed  to  report  such  proceedings  as  yre  necessary 
to  be  adoptee  by  this  meeting.  Whereupon,  Messrs. 
Hugh  BuUas  li-  C.  Grier,  John  Cooper,  S.  J.  Packer, 
G.  A.  Frick,  C.  G.  Donnel  and  Casper  Thiel  were  ap- 
pointed. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned,  until  the  ringing  of  the 
bell — The  meeting  again  assembled  pursuant  to  ad- 
journment, when  Mr.  Bellas,  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee, made  report  as  follows: 

In  pursuance  of  their  appointment,  your  committee 
submit  the  following  report  and  resolutions. 

The  construction  of  a  rail  w6y,  from  the  confluence 
of  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Schuylkill  navigation,  is  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance  to  the  centre  and  north- 
ern half  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  city  of  I'hiladel- 
phia,  that  to  accomplish  the  objeci,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  awaken  attention  to  its  natural  and  beneficial  conse- 
quences. 

The  immense  and  rapidly  increasing  commerce  of  this 
river,  must  either  go  to  Philadelphia  or  to  Baltimore; 
and  for  a  number  of  weighty  reasons,  we  prefer  the 
prosperity  of  our  own  metropolis.  But  without  a  Rail 
Koad  from  the  Schuylkill  to  the  Susquehanna,  she  can- 
not secure  it;  and  it  is  fully  ascertained  that  such  a 
work  is  practicable. 

Below  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  the  descend- 
ing products  approach  Baltimore  so  rapidly,  and  Phila- 
delphia so  slowly,  that  the  former  in  the  competition 
must  possess  a  great  superiority.  Thus  at  Danville,  or 
the  point  of  intersection  proposed  nearest,  the  rail  road 
and  navigation  distance  to  Philadelphia  by  Pottsville, 
153  miles  and  to  Baltimore,  147;  but  at  the  Swatara' 
the  entrance  of  the  Union  Canal,  Philadelphia  by  that 
canal,  is  about  146  miles  distant,  and  Baltimore  onlv  86. 
It  is  therefore  vitally  important  to  intercept  the  trade  at 
the  junction  of  the  brandies.  Higlier  up  than  Sun- 
bury, the  whole  West  Branch  trade  will  be  lost  and 
lower  down,  the  commerce  of  both  branches  will  be 
drawn  into  the  sphere  of  Baltimore  attraction. 

Thei-e  is  at  present  no  other  secure  and  sufficient 
channel.  The  Juniata  river,  and  the  mines  of  Pine 
Grove,  will  probably  offer  as  much  as  the  Union  Canal 
can  transmit,  even  if  that  were  as  short  a  route  as  the 
way  to  Baltimore.  Numerous  and  dangerous  obstruc- 
tions  in  the  river  are  encountered  below  Sunbury;  but 
to  this  point  there  is  little  difficulty  in  either  branch 
and  so  far  the  channel  of  the  river,  as  the  cheapest  and 
speediest,  will  be  the  chief  convevance.  If  arks  and 
rafts  proceed  further,  to  the  Union  Canal,  or  to  Colum- 
bia, over  numerous  dangerous  rapids,  they  will  gene- 
rally hazard  a  little  more  aud  proceed  to  Baltimore. 

It  will  not  be  e.xpected  of  your  committee  now,  in  an 
hour  to  enter  into  much  detail,  nor  to  exhibit  statistical 


tables  of  the  value  and  tonage  of  (he  Susquehanna 
trade:  but  Baltimore  feels  herself  from  season  to  season, 
rising  richer  and  greater  by  its  immensity,  and  Phila- 
delphia may  maik  the  efforts  she  incessantly  makes  to 
obtain  its  possession,  and  judge  the  magnitude  of  the 
cause  by  tlie  eflTects.  To  millions  it  certainly  does 
amount— and  if  but  the  half  pass  to  Pottsville  it  is  se- 
cure to  Philadelphia.  That  city  may  virtually  be  con- 
sidered as  located  at  the  head  of  the  Schuylkill  naviga- 
tion; for  thus  far  the  channel  of  communication  is  open, 
clear,  exclusive  to  Philadelphia.— Im-»gine  her  there- 
ask  her  to  direct  her  view  to  the  Sunbury  hasin,  and 
contemplate  the  millions  of  products  from  the  mine, 
the  field  and  the  forest,  g.'ithered  together  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  North  and  West  branches,  wfllshe  then 
hesitate  to  cut  across  this  isthmus  of  50  miles,  and  let 
this  mass  of  commerce,  collected  from  half  a  million  of 
inhabitants  and  25,000  square  miles  pass  down  to  her 
market? 

Nor  is  it  merely  the  descending  trade  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, which  Philadelphia  is  to  estimate.  The  amount 
of  merchandize  ascending,  in  exchange,  to  be  diffused 
through  all  the  arteries  of  the  state,' is  also  worthy  of 
high  regard— and  the  exhaustless  products  of  coal  from 
the  mines  of  Shamokin  and  Mahanoy  are  not  least  in  the 
computaMop.  Midway  between  the  Susquehanna  and 
the  Schujlkill,  these  invaluable  mines,  on  the  one  side 
will  contribute  to  fill  the  Schuylkill  navigation,  and  on 
the  other  to  supply  that  tonnage  to  the  Pennsylvania 
canal,  without  which  its  revenue  will  never  be  produc- 
tive. If,  for  such  an  object,  Philadelphia  will  not  move 
one  muscle  of  her  mighty  arm,  it  must  asv  it  will 
proceed  to  meet  the  Baltin^ore  Rail  way. 

I'he  pmcticabilily  of  x.he'R&WVf ay  to  the  Schuylkill 
has  been  well  ascertained  by  a  scientific  survey,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  great  and  beneficial  results,  the  ex- 
pense is  by  no  means  formidable.  Were  it  much  greater, 
the  object  would  warrant  if,  and  the  example  of  100 
miles  of  rail  road  at  Pottsville,  formed  by  associations  of 
a  few  individuals — the  example  of  Baltimore,  stretching 
her  grasp  70  miles  to  York  Haven  by  rail  w.iy  for  a 
part  of  our  trade,  ought  at  once  to  awaken  and  to  ani- 
mate Philadelphia. 

Influenced  by  these  and  other  considerations,  for  the 
full  exposition  of  which,  a  more  favourable  occasion  is 
anticipated,  your  committee  submit  the  following  reso- 
lutions— 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  Susquehan- 
na vallies,  from  the  point  of  confluence  to  the  head 
waters  of  both  its  branches,  are  anxiously  expecting  the 
decision,  whether  their  future  market  shall  be  Baltimore 
or  Philadelphia,  it  is  important  that  measures  should 
be  immediately  adnpted  to  prosecute  the  construction 
of  a  rail  road  from  the  Schuylkill  to  the  Susquehanna, 
at  the  confluence  of  its  two  branches,  with  a  branch 
road  to  Danville,  agreeably  to  the  acts  of  Legislature 
fov  incorporating  a  company. 

2.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed 
to  collect  and  collate  such  facts  and  adduce  sucli  argu- 
ments, and  give  them  publicity,  as  tend  to  elucidate  the 
immediate  necessity  and  great  utility  of  the  proposed 
rail  road  lo  that  city,  to  the  community  and  to  the  pro- 
prietors—that  the  said  committee  be  also  a  committee 
of  cnrresponilence,  and  that  it  consist  of  the  following 
persons — E.  Greenough,  Alexander  Jordan,  Charles  G. 
Donnel,  Saml.  J.  Packer,  John  Cooper,  Wm.  M'Carty, 
and  Hugh  Bellas,  Esqs. 

3.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  four  members  be 
now  chosen  to  repair  to  Philadelphia,  to  confer  and  co- 
operate with  our  patriotic  and  enterprising  fellow  citi- 
zens there  on  this  important  question,  and  that  General 
Montgomery,  John  C.  Boyd,  Hugh  Bellas,  and  Jose(>h 
R.  Priestly  be  th.at  committee. 

4.  Resolved,  That  John  C.  Boyd,  Charles  G.  Donnel 
and  George  A.  Frick,  Esqs.  be  appointed  to  proceed  to 
Pottsville,  to  concert  measures  with  the  citizens  of  that 
place  in  promoting  the  objects  of  this  meeting. 
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5.  Resolved,  That  after  devoting  much  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  facts,  circumstances,  commerce  and  to- 
pography, which  lead  to  a  just  conclusion,  this  meeting 
are  of  opinion,  that  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any 
otherrouteproposed,  nor  any  otiier  mode  adopted  wliicli 
would  so  completely  and  exclusively  serve  the  purpose 
of  leading  the  Susquehanna  trade  lo  Philadelphia,  of 
augmenting  reciprocal  commerce  and  of  enhancing  the 
value  of  all  tlie  products  of  the  centre  and  northern 
half  of  Pennsylvania,  as  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
rail  way;  and  that  this  should  be  undertaken  without 
delay. 

On  motion,  the  said  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

Uesolved,  Th'jt  the  proceedings  of  the  present  meet- 
ing signed  by  the  presl'lent,  vice  presidents,  and  se- 
cretaries, be  published  in  all  papers  favourable  to  the 
proposed  improvement. 

DANIEL  MONTGOMERY,  Presif&n/. 
HEifUT   Shaffer,  ^ 
Lewis  Dewakt,  5 

^'''^'■■'^"'^T'lSecretanes. 
Jtitnry  TrtcK,    3 
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and  published  in  all  papers  friendly  to  the  above  ob- 
ject. BUItD  PATTEnSON, 

Attest,  Chairman. 

Besja.min  Ki'GtEn,  5    .,       ,     . 

JllANClS    B.    NiCUOLS,        i 


Vice  Presidents. 


RAIL  EOAD   MEETING. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  Borough  of  Potts- 
ville,  held  pursuant  to  public  notice,  at  the  Poltsville 
House  on  the  27th  November,  1830,  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  a  liail-roud  from  Sunburj  and  Danville  to 
Pottsville,  Kurd  Patterson,  Esq.  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  Dr.  Benjamin  Kugler  and  Francis  B.  Nichols  were 
appointed  secretaries. 

Whereupon  it  was  on  motion  Resolved,  Thnt  a  com- 
mittee of  seven  persons  be  appointed  to  draft  resolu- 
tions expressive  of  the  objects  of  this  meeting.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  appointed  by  the  chair,  viz: 
Samuel  Brooke,  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Sorber,  Joseph  S.  Sil- 
ver, George  Shoemaker,  George  C.  Troutman,  Joseph 
White,  and  M.  B.  Buckley,  who,  after  having  retired 
for  a  short  time,  reported  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions: — 

Whereas  the  time  has  arrived  that  the  citizens  of 
the  stale,  and  oC  Philadelphia  in  particular,  must  make 
the  selection  whether  the  trade  of  the  Susquehanna 
above  Sunbury  shall  be  enjoyed  by  them  or  diverted  to 
Baltimore;  and  whereas  the  act  of  our  legislature  au- 
thorizing a  company  to  make  a  rail  road  from  Sunbury 
and  Danville  to  Pottsville  will  soon  expire,  unless  said 
comi)any  is  shortly  organized,  it  was  on  motion 

Resolved.  Tliat  we  concur  in  judgment  with  our  fellow 
citizens  of  the  Susquehanna,  on  the  vast  importance  of 
the  trade  of  that  great  river;  and  as  true  Pennsylvani- 
ans,  we  will  heartily  juin  in  every  effort  to  turn  this 
trade  to  the  metropolis  of  our  own  stale. 

Resolved,  That  this  important  work  shall  be  com- 
menced immediately. 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  Benjamin  Kugler,  Samuel  Brooke, 
George  Shoemaker,  George  r:.  Troutman,  John  C. 
Offerman,  and  Burd  Patterson  be  a  committee  to  as- 
certain the  amount  of  stock  that  can  beobt;iined  in  this 
region. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  four  be  appointed  to 
co-operate  with  the  committee  of  a  simil:ir  number 
appointed  at  a  meeting  held  in  Sunbury  on  the  22d 
inst.  to  oblain  subsL-riptions  to  carry  into  effect  the  ob- 
ject of  this  meeting,  whereupon  the  following  gentle- 
men were  appointed: — Jlr.  Brooke  Buckley,  D.  J. 
Ehoads,  Dr.  Benjamin  Kugler,  and  Burd  Patterson. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  gentlemen  be  a  commit- 
tee of  correspondence,  and  that  they  have  jiower  to 
call  meetings  whenever  they  may  think  proper. — Sam- 
uel Brooke,  George  Farqhar,  J.  S.  Silver,  Edwin 
Swift,  Strange  N.  Palmer. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  be 
signed  by  the  chairman,  and  attested  by  the  secretaries, 


INFANT  SCHOOLS. 

At  a  meeting  of  cizens  friendly  to  Infant  Schools, 
held  on  Monday  evening,  29th  November,  1830,  Joan 
SEnoEAST,  Esq.  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  Jouw  S. 
Henhv,  Secretary. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  reading  statements  from 
officers  of  the  three  societies  for  the  support  of  infant 
schools  in  the  city  and  liberties,  by  which  it  appears 
that  their  resources  are  utterly  inadequate  lo  maintain 
the  schools  even  on  their  present  limited  scale — that  the 
dependence  on  private  subscriptions  is  precarious,  and 
that  it  was  seriously  contemphited,  last  year,  as  a  mea- 
.sure  of  necessity,  lo  close  one  of  the  schools  in  the  citj', 
which  was  prevented  solely  by  the  liberal  appropria- 
tion made  by  the  executors  of  Mr.  M'Kenzie — and  that 
public  aid  was  indispensably  necessary,  without  which 
this,  highly  beneficial  and  provident  charity,  which, 
has  greatly  recommended  itself  lo  public  favour  by 
ils  results,  must,"  they  apprehend  "  be  ultimately 
abandoned.'*  -. 

The  following  memorial  was  then  read,  and  agreed 
— and  the  following  citizens  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  have  it  printed  ami  circulated,  to  procure  sig- 
natures to  it,  and  forward  it  to  the  legislature  at  the  en- 
suing session.  M.  Carey,  Ambrose  White,  Charles  Bird, 
Isaac  Collins,  Solomon  Allen,  Robert  Earp,  liobert  To- 
land,  H.  C.  Carey,  James  Fassitt,  and  J.  S.  Henry,  Esqs. 

Signed  byorder,     JOHN  SERGEANT,  Ch.airman. 
Jobs  S.  Henry,  Secretary. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Com- 
monwealth uf  Fennsyhania: 
The  Memorial  of  the  Subscribers,  Citizens  of  the  City 
and  Liberties  of  Philadelphia. 

ReSPECTFCLLT  SHU\TETiI, 

That  the  experience  o"f  above  three  years  in  this  City 
and  Liberties,  of  two  or  three  in  New  York,  Boston,  and 
other  places  in  the  United  States,  and  of  a  considerably 
longer  period  in  Europe,  has  proved,  that  no  plan  has 
ever  been  devised,  calculated  to  produce  a  more  benign 
effect  on  the  morals,  manners,  and  religious  habits  of 
the  children  of  the  poor,  than  that  of  infant  .schools. 

That  these  schools  take  under  their  parental  care, 
children  generally  uncorrupted,  when  their  minds  are 
susceptiole  of  deep  and  lasting  impressions,  and  when, 
but  for  such  institutions,  they  would  he  exposed  to  the 
contamination  and  corruption,necessarlly  attendant  upon 
wandering  through  the  streets,  to  which  many  of  them 
are  exposed  by  the  unceasing  devotion  of  the  time  of 
their  parents  to  the  toil  of  procuring  a  support  for  their 
families. 

That  parents  are  relieved  by  those  schools  from  attsn- 
lion  to  their  children  during  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  day,  and  thus  better  enabled  lo  puisue  their  occu- 
pations, and  children  are  rescued  from  the  accidents  to 
which  they  would  be  exposed,  if  running  at  large  in  the 
streets. 

That  at  this  important  period  of  their  existence,  the 
seeds  of  good  morals  and  religion  may  be  so  deeply 
and  firmly  sown  in  their  minds,  as  to  give  an  honest  and 
honourable  direction  to  their  career  through  life,  and 
render  them  a  blessing,  instead  of  a  curse  to  society,  as 
they  sometimes  are,  when  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
early  and  proper  culture. 

That  the  increasing  necessities  of  the  poor,  which 
oblige  them  to  put  their  children  at  a  very  early  age,  to 
some  employment  to  earn  a  living-,  greatly  enhance  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  infant  schools. 

That,  lo  borrow  the  words  of  an  energetic  New  York 
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Memorial,  "With  regard  to  a  great  portion  of  tlie  un 
educated  poor,  we  must  choose  between  the  expense  of 
their  education,  and  the  cost  of  their  m:iintenKnce  in  our 
almshouse  and  penitentiaries.  It  is  proof  enough  of  this, 
that  small  as  is  the  proportion  of  those  who  cjnnot  read 
and  write,  to  our  whole  population,  tqet  constitute 
jl.  majority  of  ook  conticts  and  paupers." 

That,  independent  of  the  moral  and  religious  culture 
children  receive  in  Infant  Schools,  they  make  a  progress 
in  the  elements  of  a  plain  education  and  of  useful  know- 
ledge, which  far  exceeds  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  the  original  supporters  of  the  system,  and  is 
scarcely  credible  except  by  those  who  have  witnessed 
their  advancement. 

That  this  culture  greatly  facilitates  their  progress  in 
the  Public  Schools,  where,  instead  of  beginning,  as 
many  of  them  now  do,  with  acquiring  simple  spelling, 
and  even  learjiing  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  they  com- 
mence their  progress,  not  merely  possessed  of  those  ac- 
quisitions, but  with  minds  stored  with  the  knowledge 
of  reading,  the  elements  of  aritlimetic,  and  various  oth- 
er kinds  of  knowledge,  and  with  habits  of  order  and 
docilitv,  of  immense  advantage  in  their  career  through 
life.  Hence,  a  child  transplanted  to  a  public  from  an 
infant  school,  where  it  has  been  for  two  or  three  years, 
will  make  more  progress  in  the  former  in  one  year,than 
a  child  destitute  of  that  advantage  in  three  years. 

That  the  Infant  Schools  in  this  city  and  Liberties 
have  been  hitherto  supported  by  the  voluntary  sub- 
scription of  benevolent  citizens,  which  in  their  utmost 
extent,  have  proved  greatly  inadequate  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case,  and  extremely  precarious  as  many  of 
our  citizens  regard  them  as  objects,  which  like  the  Pub- 
lic Schools,  ought  to  be  supported  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  therefore  numbers  have  declined  altogeth- 
er to  support  them,  and  others  have  withdrawn  the  sup- 
port they  originally  afforded  them. 

That  although  three  times  the  number  of  schools  in 
existence  would  be  necessary,  yet,  during  the  course 
of  last  year,  the  funds  for  their  support  were  so  com- 
pletely exhausted,  that  it  was  seriously  contemplated 
to  shut  up  one  of  the  schools  now  established  in  this 
city.  This  was  prevented  solely  by  borrowing  money 
to  pay  pressing  demands  for  debts  necessarily  incurred. 
That  the  sum  expended  in  the  year  1826,  for  Public 
Schools  in  Boston,  with  a  population  little  more  than 
one-third  of  ours,  and  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  poor, 
was,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of  new  school  houses, 
54,000  dollars;  and  in  1827,  70,000  dollars,  more  than 
double  the  sum  expended  in  this  city. 

That  duly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  ob. 
iect,  your  predecessors,  in  the  month  of  April,  1828, 
passed  an  act  empowering  the  Controllors  of  Public 
Schools,  to  incorporate  Infant  Schools  in  their  system, 
in  the  following  words. 

"Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that 
the  said  Controllers  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorised 
when  tliey  shall  think  proper,  to  establish  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  children  under  five  years  of  age,  and 
that  the  money  expended  in  the  establishment  and  sup- 
port of  those  schools,  shall  be  provided  for  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  now,  or  shall  hereafter  be  directed  by  law, 
with  respect  to  the  other  public  schools."  _ 

That  although  thirty-one  months  have  since  elapsed, 
serious  and  apparently  insuperable  difficulties  have 
hitherto  prevented  the  Controllers  from  exercising  the 
powers  thus  confided  to  them,  on  the  plan  designed  by 

That  to  build  separate  schools  at  present  for  children 
under  five  years  of  age,  would  be  attended  with  very 
considerable  expense,  and  occasion  further  injurious 
delay. 

That,  moreover,  females  are'far  better  calculated  than 
males  for  the  management  and  surveillance  of  such  ten- 
der children. 

That  the  infant  schools  already  established  and  super- 
intended by  ladies  of  great  respectability,  benevolence, 


and  zeal,  with  the  most  praiseworthy  efforts,  and  with 
such  a  painful  sacrifice  offeeling  in  soliciting  subscrlp. 
tlons,  as  nothing  but  the  excellence  of  the  cause,  and 
the  deep  interest  they  felt  in  it,  could  have  induced 
them  to  undergo,  have  been  found  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose admirably;  and,  with  moderate  aid,  may  be  extend- 
ed to  any  degree  commensurate  with  the  necessities  of 
the  children  of  the  poor  in  the  city  and  liberties. 

That  the  money  to  be  thus  expended  in  rearing  the 
rising  generation  of  the  poor  in  a  state  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious healthfulness,  would  produce  a  copious  harvest 
of  good  society,  and  could  not  in  any  other  mode  be 
more  advantageously  employed. 

That,  independent  of  the  moral  and  religious  results 
of  this  system,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  relief  of 
our  citizens  from  petty  depredations,  the  saving  of  the 
expense  of  criminal  trials,  and  of  the  support  of  pau- 
pers in  the  almshouses,  and  of  criminals  in  houses  of  re- 
fuge and  penitentiaries,  wouldabundantly  outweigh  the 
necessary  disbursements  for  this  purpose. 

Your  memorialists,  therefore,  especially  request,  that 
you  will  amend  the  law  of  1828,  so  as  to  direct  the  Con- 
trollers of  Public  Schools,  or  the  County  Commission- 
ers, to  pay  the  Directors  of  the  Infant  Schools  of  the 
City  and  Liberties,  the  sum  of  about  five  hundred  dol- 
lars for  each  school,  containing  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  scholars,  and  in  proportion  for  a  greater 
or  less  nimiber. 

Philadelphia,  November  29th,  1830. 


Sir — Having  recently  seen  in  your  paper  two  inte- 
resting letters  from  General  Washington,  I  am  induced 
to  send  you  two  others  by  another  hand,  and  on  a  dif- 
ferent subject,  but  not  less  honorable  to  the  distinguish- 
ed patriot  by  whom  they  were  written.  It  is  known 
that,  as  the  war  of  the  Revolution  advanced,  the  finan- 
cial concerns  of  the  nation  became  more  and  more  em- 
barrassed, till  at  length  they  sunk  into  a  state  of  unut- 
terable  confusion.  The  paper  currency  in  its  various 
forms  had  been  forced  into  circulation  till  its  value  was 
lost,  demands  from  every  quarter  pressed  upon  an  ex- 
hausted treasury,  the  people  were  wearied  with  taxes 
which  they  had  no  means  to  pay,  the  army  was  unpaid, 
ill  supplied  and  clamorous,  foreign  loans  were  solicited 
in  vain  on  the  strength  of  a  doubtful  and  declining  cred- 
it, and  the  wisest  and  firmest  -were  alarmed  at  the  dan- 
gers, which  seemed  to  be  gathering  over  the  fortunes 
of  the  republic.  At  this  perilous  juncture  Robebt 
Morris  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Finance,  and 
the  entire  control  of  that  department  was  put  into  his 
hands.  He  remained  in  the  office  four  years,  and  the 
success  with  which  he  discharged  its  duties,  and  ac- 
complished its  ends,  under  circumstances  so  extraordi- 
nary, is  equally  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  Congress  in 
the  choice  they  made,  and  of  the  power,  resources, 
and  experience  of  the  financier. 

The  records  of  his  correspondence  have  been  pre- 
served, written  out  with  great  care  under  his  own 
eye.  They  will  fill  several  large  folio  volumes  of  let- 
ters in  addition  to  two  volumes  of  a  Diary,  in  which  he 
entered  daily  an  accoimt  of  every  transaction  connect- 
ed with  the  aflfairs  of  his  office.  The  two  letters  here- 
with sent  are  taken  fi  um  this  collection,  and  will  show 
some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend, 
and  the  anxiety  from  which  his  mind  was  never  free. 
It  may  be  doubted  if  there  is  a  single  name,  which  has 
a  higher  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  American  people, 
than  that  of  Robert  Morris.  His  integrity,  firmness,  and 
patriotism  were  equalled  only  by  his  genius.  On  seve- 
ral occasions  he  pledged  his  private  property  and  cre- 
dit to  their  full  extent  in  aid  of  the  public  cause,  and 
notjunfrequently  these  were  his  only  available  supports 
It  was  a  maxim  to  which  he  rigidly  adhered,  as  far  as 
the  nature  of  his  office  would  admit,  to  lay  all  his  trans- 
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actions  open  to  the  people.  In  writing  to  a  P»bl|C  of 
ficer  he  says;  '"My  object  .s  to  enabl.  c.cl.uulmdua 
man  to  trace  the  n>onty  he  pays  from  h.s  own  pocket 
into  the  public  treasury;  to  this  I  shall  add  accounts  of 
equal  notoriety,  by  which  every  man  who  can  read,  may 
perceive  the  manner  in  which  the  pubhc  treasure  is 
expended  and  appropriated.  This  reh.tes  to  the  quo- 
tas of  taxes  collected  in  the  several  States,  but  the 
same  principle  of  publicity  he  pursued  throughoul.- 
When  these  papers  shall  be  nu.de  pubhc,  it  will  be 
found  that  few  memorials  of  the  lievolution  possess  a 
deeper  interest,  or  re6ect  more  honour  on  ihe  fame  and 
character  of  their  author.  J-UJEU  SPAKKS. 


I.KTTER  I. 

Circular  to  the  Governors  of  ihe  Slalea. 

Office  of  Finasci,  May  16,  1782. 

Sir I  have  heretofore  taken   occasion  to  observe, 

that  the  fo.mer  expenditures  o(  the  United  States  were 
at  a  medium  rate  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  annually, 
for  the  support  of  the  war.  At  the  present  moment, 
while  labouring  under  a  large  debt,  only  e.ght  m  1  hons 
have  been  asked  for.  It  is  evulei.t,  therefore,  that  the 
sum  now  required  is  as  little  as  can  possibly  answer  the 
purpose.  I  venture  to  say  that  it  is  net  enough.  Ac- 
cording to  the  estimates  fur  the  year  1782,  which  were 
laid  before  congress  by  the  lale  board  of  war,  the  pre- 
sent establishment  of  the  army  would  require  for  pay, 
exclusive  of  the  half  pay,  near  three  millions  and  a  half, 
for  clothing,  about  twelve  hundred  thousand  tor  forage, 
above  three  hundred  thousand  for  the  quarter-master's 
department,  (exclusive  of  articles  on  hand,)  al.cive 
eieht  hundred  thousand  for  military  stores,  (e.xclusive 
of  articles  on  hand,)  near  two  hundred  thousand  for  the 
hospitals,  (<  xclusive  of  medicine,  and  also  of  sundry 
stores  on  hand,)  above  one  hundred  thousand. 

If  to  all  these  be  added  the  sum  of  four  hundred 
thousandforihe  department  of  the  pay  office,  commis- 
sarv  of  prisoners,  and  the  various  other  contingencies  of 
service  which  naturally  and  necessarily  arise,  without  | 
mentioning  the  losKswhieh  happen  in  war,  here  will 
be  an  aggregate  amount  of  nine  millions,  and  in  thissum 
nothing  is  esVimaled  for  the  interest  of  our  debt,  for  the 
marine,  and  for  the  civil  list,  and  the  department  of  fo- 
reign affairs.  . 

On  the  various  eipendiluresmuch  was  to  he  provided 
immediately.  The  heavy  article  of  clothing  for  instance 
was  indispensable.  Many  things  were  to  be  provided 
early,  in  order  that  the  army  might  operate,  and  the 
subsistence  is  to  be  paid  for  regularly  and  constantly. 
Yet  the  States  have  not  been  asked  for  any  money  be- 
fore the  present.  .,.    ,  ■      „ 

A  three  month's  expenditure  was  permitted  by  Con- 
gress to  elapse,  before  the  first  payment  of  two  mi  lions 
was  asked  from  the  States;  but  what  have  they  done' 
While  I  write  this  letter  near  two  months  more  are  gone 
forever,  and  a  dishonorable  neglect  endangers  our  coun- 
try. Li'tle  local  objects  ha>e  postponed  those  mea- 
sures, which  are  essential  to  our  existence,  so  that  the 
most  fatal  consequences  are  now  suspended  but  by  a 
thread.  Should  they  fall  on  our  heads,  thissolcmnpio- 
test  shall  point  to  the  real  cause  of  our  calamities.  I 
write,  sir,  to  apprise  you  of  the  public  danger,  and  to 
tell  you  I  shall  endeavour  to  fulfil  engagements,  which 
1  have  entered  into  already,  that  I  may  quit  my  station 
like  an  honest  man.  But  1  will  make  no  new  engage- 
ments, so  that  the  public  service  must  necessarily  stand 
still.  What  the  consequences  of  it  may  be  I  know  not, 
bat  the  fault  is  in  the  States.  'I  hey  have  not  complied 
with  the  requisitions  of  Congress.  They  have  not  en- 
abled me  to  go  on.  They  have  not  given  me  one  shil- 
ling for  the  service  of  the  year  1782,  excepting  only  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  from  which  I  received  five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars  a  few  days  ago;  and  this  is  all 
that  has  come  to  my  hanels  out  of  two  millions,  which 
were  asked  for. 


Now,  Sir,  should  the  army  disband,  and  should  scenes 
of  distress  and  horror  be  reiterated  and  accumulated,  I 
again  repeat,  that  I  am  guiltless;  the  fault  is  in  the 
States;  they  have  been  deaf  to  the  calls  ot  Congress,  to 
the  clamors  of  the  public  creditors,  to  the  just  demands 
of  a  stifTeringarmy,  andeven  to  the  reproaches  of  the 
enemy,  who  scofhngly  declare  that  the  American  army 
is  led,  paid,  and  cluthtd  by  France.  This  assertion,  so 
dishonourable  to  America,  was  true,  but  the  kindness  of 
Fiance  haa  its  bininds,  and  our  army  unfed,  unpaid  and 
unclothed,  will  have  to  subsist  itself. 

This  language  may  appear  extraordinary,  but  at  a  fu- 
ture day,  when  my  transactions  shall  be  laid  bare  to 
I  public  view,  it  will  be  justified.  This  language  may  not 
'  consist  with  the  ideas  of  dignity,  which  some  men  enter- 
tain. But,  Sir,  dignity  is  in  duty  and  virtue,  not  in  the 
sound  of  swelling  expressions.  Congress  may  dismiss 
their  servants,  and  the  States  may  dismiss  their  Con- 
gress, but  it  is  by  rectitude  alone  that  man  can  be  re- 
spectable. I  have  early  declared  our  situation  as  far  as 
prudence  would  permit,  and  1  am  now  compelled  to 
transgress  the  bounds  of  prudence,  by  being  forced  to 
declare,  that  unless  vigorous  exertions  are  made  to  put 
money  into  the  1  reasury,  we  must  be  luined.  1  have 
borne  with  delays  and  disappointments  as  long  as  I 
could,  and  nothing  but  hard  necessity  would  have  wrung 
from  me  the  sentiments  which  I  have  expressed. 
1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

ROBERT  MOKUIS. 


LETTER  II. 

To  ihe  Freiideni  of  Congress. 

OrricE  OF  FiNAXci,  17th  May,  1782. 
Sir— 1  do  myself  the  honour  to  enclose  to  your  excel- 
lency the  copy  of  a  circular  letter,  which  I  have  written 
to  the  several  slates.  1  he  situation  in  which  I  find  my- 
self is  extremely  delicate.  Theh.ibitual  inattention  of 
the  states  has  reduced  lis  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  I  can- 
not  see  a  probability  of  relief  from  any  of  them.  I  ra- 
ther perceive  a  disposition  to  take  money  from  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  than  to  place  any  in  it.  A  variety  of  causes 
which  Congress  are,  I  presume,  acquainted  with,  pre- 
vents the  collection  of  taxe.s,  and  delays  the  pa>ment  of 
them,  even  after  they  are  collected.  In  many  states  they 
are  not  laid.  I  must  not  conceal  from  Congress  my  ap- 
prehensions that  Ihe  idle  hopes  entertained  from  the 
changes  of  administration  in  Britain  will  increase  that 
negligence,  which  is  but  too  prevalent  throughout  the 

United  States.  „   .      ,j  l  j„ 

1  might  add  many  reasons,  why  a  call  should  be  made 
in  the-  present  critical  moment,  and  it  is  evident  that 
such  a  call  should  be  couched  in  terms  so  pressing,  as 
to  stimulate  if  possible  their  sluggishness  into  exertion. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  if  a  faithful  rep- 
resentation of  our  distressed  circumstances  should  fill! 
into  improper  hands,  it  would  be  productive  of  the  most 
dangerous  consequences.  And  when  the  number  of 
our  internal  enemies,  and  the  designs  of  our  external 
ones  are  considered,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  such 
a  letter  would  be  handed  about  soon  after  its  airiv»l,  for 
the  illicit  purpose  of  both.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
it  must  be  considered  that  if  any  fatal  consequences 
should  ensue  from  the  continued  negligence  of  the 
States  attempts  will  be  made  to  justify  it  on  the  princi- 
ple that  they  were  not  scason.ibly  apprized  of  their 
danger.  .  , 

I  am  sure  I  need  not  take  up  more  of  your  time,  sip, 
in  showing  the  difficulties  with  which  on  the  present 
occasion  I  am  surrounded.  Urged  by  them  I  must  en- 
treat the  opinion  of  Congress,  whether  the  letter  m 
question  be  retained  or  transmitted.  1  take  the  hbe^ 
ty  further  to  remark,  sir,  that  the  declaration  contained 
in  it,  purporting  my  intenticn  not  to  make  new  engage- 
ments.  is  short  of  what  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  do- 
ing- for  the  public  departments  are  now  absolutely  at  a 
stand  for  the  want  of  money,  and  many  things  already 
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commenced  I  must  desist  from.  This  cannot  be  won- 
dered i.t,  when  It  is  considered,  tliat  near  five  montlis 
of  the  present  year  have  elapsed  without  my  having  re- 
ceived any  tiling'  on  account  of  its  expenditures,  ex- 
cept the  trifling  sum  of  five  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars mentioned  in  the  enclosed  letter,  and  that  sum  cal- 
culating our  expenses  at  eight  millions  annually,  is  a- 
bout  one-fourth  ofivhat  is  necessary  to  support  us  for  a 
single  day. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

ROBERT  MORRIS. 


THE    REGISTER. 

UECEJIBEK   10,  1830. 


displayed  her  prodigality  on  every  side,  but  it  was 
with  an  aspect  untamed  and  fierce.  Labour  alone  could 
smooth  her  asperities,  and  make  her  subservient  to 
the  calls  of  necessity  or  the  suggestions  of  luxury  or 
convenience.  To  aid  our  conceptions,  therefore,  re- 
specting those  who  are  classed  with  the  early  settlers 
of  Pennsylvania,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the 
simplicity  with  which  their  religious  profession  requir- 
ed them  to  be  brought  up,  and  the  rules  to  which  they 
adhered  in  relation  to  the  transmission  of  property. 
They  may  be  described  in  general  terms,  as  people  of 
good  families,  sensible,  intelligent,  and  of  irreproacha- 
ble morals.  Though  the  niceties  of  literary  erudition 
may  have  been  withheld  from  many  of  them,  yet  it 
would  be  impossible  but  that  a  taste  for  liberal  studies 
and  an  enlargement  »f  the  mental  powers,  would  be  the 
consequence  of  the  careful  manner  in  which  they  had 
been  educated.  Books  upon  historical,  scientific  and 
moral  subjects  were  always  recommended  to  the  Qua- 
ker youth;  these  by  furnishing  substantial  food  for  re- 
flection, invigorated  the  understanding,  and  fitted  them 
for  the  intelligent  discharge  of  secular  duties.  Higher 
commendation  than  this  might  be  bestowed  upon  most 
of  the  individuals  inentioned  in  the  extract  we  make 
from  the  Early  History.  Thomas  Slory,  John  Salkeld, 
Thomos  Chalkley,  Hugh  Hoberts,  Ann  Chapman,  and 
others  were  distinguished  as  pious  Christians  and  able 
ministers. 

The  Speech  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  R.  IngersoU  at  the 
Penn  Dinner  upon  the  toast  transmitted  by  the  Attor- 
ney general  of  the  U  S.,  and  the  correspondence  which 
has  followed,  are  calculated  to  excite  reflections  as 
gloomy  as  they  are  indignant.  It  was  well  observed 
by  Mr.  Ingersoll,  that  the  toast  was  regarded  as  an  un- 
welcome and  a  gloomy  guest  to  mar  the  festivities  of 
that  joyous  occasion.  It  not  only  called  to  mind  the 
fatal  consequences  to  the  poor  Indian  of  the  approach 
of  the  white  man,  but  its  phraseology  seemed  congrat- 
ulatory of  the  event. 

Penns\lvanians  can    never  look    at  the  disappear- 
ance   of  the  ;iboriginal  owners   of  this  soil    from  the 
stage    of  existence,   with   either   apathy  or  pleasure. 
The  innovations  introduced  by  the   presence   of  Eu- 
ropeans were  melting  them  away  with  sufficient  rapidi- 
ty, without  the  exertion  of  force  or  constraint  to  drive 
them  from  the  graves  of  their  fathers.     If  we  of  Penn- 
sylvania, deplore  the  desolation  which  has  thinned  their 
numbers  without  our  voluntarv  assistance  &  active  instru- 
with  the  simplicity  of  first  principles  and  the  dictates  of  i  mentality  while  they  followed  the   wild  pursuits  of  the 
natural  justice.    Accord'ngly,  the  Quakers  in  their  own    untutored  savage,  we  must  surely  be  excited  when  we 
country  to  avoid  the  partia',  injurious,  and  anti-republi-  '  behold   a   race   who  though    regenerated    from  their 
..         £.  ,,  ,  -J    1  u     .     .      I  fierceness,  are  driven  by  the  iron  hand  of  power  into  re- 

can  operation  of  the  common  law,  provided  by  testa-  .  ,  ,     i        -i        i«/i,  >       „  „    ,  u    o„j  »r 

'^  '  '  '  1  mote  and  perpetual    exile.     Whatever  may  be  said  of 

ment  for  the  equal  distribution  of  their  estates  a-  ;  the  ferocious  dispositions  of  the  native  child  of  the 
mong  their  offspring.  Thus  It  happens  that  though  woods,  and  the  uncongeniality  of  his  habits  with  those 
the  emigrants  to  this  country  comprised  some  of  the  '  "f  civilized  man,  this  cannot  be  alleged  of  the  Georgia 
,  .  ,       „      ,         r      -I-  c    Ti      ,      J     r         IndianSjWho  reclaimed  fiom  the    habitude    of  a 'savage 


The  portion  of  Early  History  which  we  insert  to-day, 
will  be  found  particularly  interesting  to  many  of  our 
readers.  It  begins  with  the  period  of  the  second  arri- 
val of  the  Founder  in  the  province  In  1699,  and  records 
names  at  once  identified  with  the  history  of  the  Qua- 
ker sect  and  establishing  the  claims  of  the  colony  to 
that  high  respectability  for  which  it  Is  conspicuous. 
Title  and  fortune,  it  is  true,  distinguished  few  of  the 
pioneers  of  Pennsylvania.  Their  religion  taught  them, 
if  not  to  contemn,  to  regard  with  indifl'erence  the  form- 
er of  these,  and  so  much  only  of  the  latter  was  deemed 
an  object  of  desire,  as  would  render  them  independent 
of  the  casualties  of  life,  and  enable  them  to  discharge 
the  various  relations  of  society  as  just  parents,  gene- 
rous friends,  and  good  citizens.  In  their  native  coun- 
try, though  the  undivided  perpetuation  of  landed  pro- 
perty was  encouraged  by  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
their  principles  prevented  its  adoption  into  their  own 
famiUes.  It  may  indeed  be  true,  as  same  jurists  have 
contended,  that  no  natural,  unalienable  right  exists  on 
the  part  of  the  descendant  to  the  estate  of  the  ances- 
tor— that  it  is  a  creature  of  the  civil  state,  a  matteryun's 
positivi — but  it  must  likewise  be  true,  that  if  there  be 
legislation  recognising  the  right  of  filial  succession,  that 
right  should  be  equal  and  impartial.  If  proximity  of 
blood  be  acknowledged  as  conferring  a  title  to  proper- 
ty, justice  can  make  no  distinction  between  individuals 
who  are  equally  proximate.  The  policy  which  requir- 
ed the  succession  of  the  oHest  son  of  the  feudatory  to 
a  benefice,  and  in  which  the  exclusive  right  of  the  first- 
born originated,   was  a  feudal   barbarism  inconsistent 


most  respectable  Quaker  families  of  England,  few 
overgrown  estates  are  to  be  met  with  among  the  col- 
onists. Few,  however,  if  any  of  the  eaily  settlers 
could  be  called  indigent  and  necessitous;  many  de- 
pended upon  their  activity  and  enterprise  for  subsis- 
tence, but  the  pecuniary  means  of  numbers  placed 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  that  necessity.  They  were, 
for  the  most  part,  inured  by  education  to  hardship,  and 
fitted  for  the  bustle  and  rigours  of  active  life.  If  it  had 
been  otherwise,  tlie  selection  of  the  woods  of  America 
for  a  home,  was  most  injudicious  and  culpable.   Nature 


vage 

hunter,'  is  far  advanced  in  civilized  life,  and  capable  of 
m.iintalning  himself  by  the  arts  of  intelligent  industry. 
Though  few  of  the  aboriginal  Lords  Proprietary  of  the 
woodland  domain  of  Pennsylvania,  survive  to  relate  their 
melancholy  stoiy,  these  few  can  never  complain  that 
the  hand  of  government  was  uplifted  to  crush  them; 
that  an  invidious  distinction  was  made  between  the 
rights  of  the  red  and  the  white  man;  or  that  deprived 
of  their  birtli-place  endeared  to  them  by  all  the  ties 
which  can  render  it  sacred  and  inestimable,  they  were 
obliged,  in  the  absence  of  a  just  equivalent  and  with- 
out the  power  of  choice,  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the 
western  wilderness. 
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GOVERNOR'S  MESSAGE. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreienlalives  of  the  Com- 

monivealth  of  Pennsyluania. 
Fellow  Citizens: 

In  presenting  to  the  assembled  represenlatives  of  the 
people,  the  annual  executive  message,  it  aflurcls  me 
peculiar  satisfaction,  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  you  have  met  to  deliberate  upon  the  important 
concerns  of  the  commonwealth,  are  of  a  character  so 
favourable  and  auspicious  to  tlieg-eneral  welfare  of  our 
country,  as  to  justify  cordial  conpralulations,  and  to  de- 
mand the  homage  of  grateful  hearts,  for  the  never  fail- 
ing mercies  of  him  who  ruleth  over  all. 

The  flourishing  and  healthlid  aspect,  which  our  coun- 
try every  where  presents,  as  well  in  regard  to  its  internal 
condition,  as  in  reference  to  its  political  relations  with 
foreign  governments,  furnishes  unequivocal  indications, 
that  its  public  concerns  are  wisely  administered,  and 
that  its  afiTairs,  generally,  have  been  conclucted  with 
prudence  and  care.  By  pursuing  a  wise  and  conciliato- 
ry, but  firm  and  independent  course  of  policj',  based  on 
the  just  maxim  of  "asking  nothirrg  that  is  not  clearly 
right,  and  submitting  to  nothing  that  is  wiong,"  the 
general  government  has,  in  the  course  of  the  past  sea- 
son, obtained,  by  negotiation  and  judicious  commercial 
arrangements,  such  important  changes  in  regard  to  our 
intercourse  with  some  of  the  powers  of  Europe  and 
their  dependencies,  as  to  warrant  the  most  flattering 
anticipations  of  future  advantage  to  our  citizens,  by 
which  the  prosperity  of  every  branch  of  our  national  in- 
dustry, whether  of  agriculture,  commerce,  or  manufac- 
tures, will  be  materially  benefitted  and  enhanced.  As  i  paratively  free,  by  which  the  ruler  is  restricted  within 
citizens,  then,  of  the  United  States,  and  members  ofthe  salutary  constitutional  liinits,  and  which  admits  the  safe 
federal  Union,  we  have  cause  for  sincere  felicitation,  and  correct  political  principle,  that  the  sovereignity  of 
that  the  government  under  which  we  live  continues  to  the  state  resides  in  the  people,  and  that  kings  rule  but 
be  administered  in  a  manner  peculiarly  favourable  to  j ''J' "'S'""  permission;\ve  must  not  confine  our  congratula- 
the  advancement  of  the  best  interests  of  our  common  i ''"is  to  France  alone.  The  spirit  of  freedom  is  abroad 
country,  and  to  a  full  development  of  the  superior   ex- 1 '"  t'"=  "oild.     Its   march  is   onward,  and  will  not   be 

.cellence  of  those  free  institutions,  which,  as  the?  fruits  !  stayed.  Nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  begin  to  knew 
of  a  glorious  but  arduous  and  toilsome  revolutionaiy  I  "i^'r 'is'its,  and  to  respect  them.  The  fire  of  liberty 
struggle,  have  been   kindly  bestowed   upon,   and  con-     '*""* ''P''£*<l'ng' over  ens'aved  Europe  with  inconceiv- 

tinued  to  us,  as  a  people,   by  a  beneficent  and  all  boun-    '''^'^  rapidity.     Its  votaries  are    every  where    cstablish- 

tifulProvidence;ihat  by  pursuing  an  enlightened,  discreet  ingthe  truth  ofthe  maxim,  that  for  a  nation  to  be  free, 
and  liberal  policy,  in  the  administration  ot  our   national  I  ''  needs  but  to  will  it,  and  wheresove r  a  people   brings 

affairs,  we  have  been  preserved  in  the  undisturbed  pos-  j  ''self  within  the  fold  of  free  governments,  it  will  be  en. 

session  of  civil  and  religious  liberty;  in  the  happy   rela-    'iHed  to  our  best  sympathies,  and   to  our    most  cordial 

tions  of  peace  and  friendship   with  foreign   nations;  and  i  <=""§'"'''"'^''ons. 


season  has  been  unusually  prolific)  the  rapid  succes- 
sion in  which  they  followed  each  other,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary  consequences  they  produced,  whilst  they  ex- 
cite our  astonishment  at  the  boldness  and  intrepidity 
with  which  the  enterprises  were  conducted,  and  inspire 
us  with  admiration  ofthe  noble  daring,  the  heroic  vir- 
tue, and  ardent  patriotism,  with  which  the  actors  who 
accomplished  them  were  aninaled;  they  at  the  same 
time,  awaken  pleasing  anticipations  in  relation  to  the 
future  moral  and  political  condition  ofthe  human  fam:lv, 
and  inspire  the  patriot  and  philanthropist  with  renewed 
hopes  that  the  d.iy  is  not  far  distant  when  tyranny  and 
oppression  shall  be  banished  from  the  earth,  and  the 
principles  of  free  government,  founded  upon  the  equal 
nghis  of  man,  shall  be  establislied  and  maintained 
through  every  portion  ofthe  world.  As  American  citi- 
zens, accustomed  to  contemplate  the  light  of  liberty, 
and  to  witness  its  vivifying  and  refreshing-  influences 
upon  the  free  and  liberal  institutions  of  our  own  favour- 
ed country,  we  have  a  light,  and  c'aim  it  as  our  pecu- 
liar privilege,to  mingle  our  congrai  ul.ttions  with  those  of 
tile  patriots  of  France,  on  tlie  glorious  occasion  ofthe 
emancipation  of  that  magnanimous  people,  and  its  en- 
rolment upon  the  list  of  free  governments,  by  the  vir- 
tuous and  successful  efibits  of  a  single  city,  in  the  short 
period  of  three  days.  But  although  France,  our  for- 
mer ally  and  friend,  who  stood  by  us  in  the  dark  and 
gloomy  period  of  our  own  revolution,  is  entitled  to  our 
kindest  sympathies  on  the  occasion  of  her  sudden  and 
successful  transition  from  a  gloomy  and  degrading  des- 
potism, forced  on  the  nation  by  the  hostile  bayonets  of 
foreign  mercenaries,  to  a  s)btem    of  government,  com- 


in  the  full  enjoyment  of  uninterrupted  tranquility  with 
in  our  own  borders.  And  that  we  have  the  cheering 
prospect  before  us,  that  with  ordinary  care,  and  with- 
out practising  an  unnecessarily  rigid  economy  in  the 
management  of  our  fiscal  concerns,  we  shall  present  to 
the  world,  at  no  distant  day,  the  novel,  but  sublime 
spectacle,  of  a  nation  consisting  of  more  than  twelve 
millions  of  freemen,  happy  in  the  possession  of  the 
most  flourishing  and  prosperous  country  upon  earth.and 
enjoying  the  protection  of  a  government  exercising  a 
power  and  energy,  moral  and  physical,  adequate  to  eve- 
ry emergency,  and  sustaining  itself  in  all  its  relations, 
foreign  and  domestic,  honorably  disincumbered  from 
all  its  pecuniary  obligations,  and  entirely  out  of  debt. 

The  momentous  and  highly  interesting  events  which 
have  recently  transpired  in  Europe  (of  which  the  past 
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In  discharging  the  annual  duty,  enjoined  by  the  con- 
stitution, of  presenting  to  the  legislature  a  statement  of 
our  public  affairs,  it  is  truly  gratifying  to  be  enabled 
to  say,  that  Pennsylvania  has  at  no  former  period  of  her 
existence  as  a  commonwealth,  exhibited  a  more  flour- 
ishing condition  than  that  w  hich  she  now  presents. 

Her  citizens  have  been  favoured  with  healthful  seasons, 
and  blessed  with  rich  and  abundant  harvests.  Her 
cities,  towns,  villages  and  farms,  bespeak  everywhere, 
within  her  borders,  the  wealth,  comlort,  happiness, and 
growing  prosperity  of  an  industrious,  a  moral,  and  an 
intelligent  people.  As  an  individual  state  she  is  hap- 
py in  the  diversified  blessings  of  her  agriculture,  her 
commerce,  her  manufactures,  and  her  mineral  produc- 
tions; whilst  as  a  conspicuous  inember  ofthe  union,  she 
shares,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  high  credit  and  re- 
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nown  which  the  national  character  has  att;iinefl.  Firm- 
ly attached  to  the  union,  and  (Jeeply  sensible  of  its 
value  and  importance  to  ill  wlio  enjoy  the  protection 
of  itsinstitations  and  its  laws;  Pennsylvania,  whilst,  on 
the  one  hand,  she  will  yield  to  none  of  her  sister  stiites 
in  her  zeal  to  promote  its  best  interests,  and  to  guard 
and  defend  it  as;ainst  the  dangerous  and  alarminij  con- 
sequences of  oppressive  uncunstilulional  enLictments, 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  will  slie  view  with  marked  disap- 
probation and  serious  dissatisfaction,  any  attempt,  by 
open  violence,  to  accomplish  its  dismemberment,  or  by 
the  promulgation  of  insidious  unfounded  political  doc- 
trines, to  impair  its  integrity,  or  to  endanger  tts  safety. 
The  proteciing- policy  hitherto  sustained  by  the  gene- 
ral government,  cannot,  under  existing  circumstances, 
be  abandoned  or  relinquished,  with  the  approbation  or 
consent  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  their  inter 
ests,  their  prosperity  and,  I  may  add,  their  comforts, 
are  at  this  time  essentially  identified  with  that  policv. 
The  diversified  branches  of  induslry  in  which  our  citi- 
zens are  engaged;  the  cliaracter  of  the  productions  pe- 
culiarto  our  soil;  the  slate  of  the  foreign  market-,  to 
which  we  had  heretofore  been  accustomed  to  resort 
for  the  sale  and  exchange  of  our  staple  commodities, 
and  the  interdicting  duties  by  which  the  produce  of 
our  agriculturalists  is  excluded  from  those  markets, 
leave  iis  no  allernaiive  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
We  musteither  suffer  oursurplus  produce  to  perish  up- 
on our  hands,  or  we  must  establish  a  market,  for  its 
consumption,  at  home.  We  must  either  submit  lo  the 
humiliating  condition  of  becoming  tributary  to  foreis'n 
industry,  or,  by  affording  encouragement  to  our  own, 
render  ourselves  independent  of  foreign  imposition  aTid 
exaction.  Under  the  encouragement  and  protection 
now  aflTorded,   our  manufacturing  establishments  are 


the  public  concerns  of  the  commonwealth  are  adminis- 
tered, and  solemidy  pledged  to  promote,  by  all  the 
means  in  their  powtr,  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
their  constituents.  We,  as  such  agents,  have  a  duty  of 
no  ordinary  magnitude  lo  perlorni,  and  ouglit  to  leel, 
very  sensibly,  tlie  weight  of  obligation  imposed  upon 
us,  in  selecting  the  measures  by  which  tlie  end  of  our 
appointment  may  be  most  effcciually  attained.  Ofihe 
various  projects  which  present  themselves,  aa  tending 
to  contribute  niost  essentially  to  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  a  people,  and  which  come  within  the  scope  of 
legislative  action,  and  require  legislative  aid,  there  is 
none  which  gives  more  ample  promise  of  success,  than 
that  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  system  of  education, 
by  means  of  which,  the  light  of  knowledge  will  be  dif- 
fused throughout  the  whole  community,  and  imparted 
to  every  individual  susceptible  of  partaking  of  its  bless- 
ings; lo  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  so  that  all  may 
be  fitted  to  participate  in,  and  to  fulfil  all  the  duties 
which  each  one  owes  to  liimself,  to  his  God,  and  his 
country.  The  consiitution  of  Pennsjlvania,  impera- 
tively enjoins  the  establishment  of  such  a  system.  Pub- 
lic opinion  demands  it.  The  state  of  public  morals 
calls  fur  it:  and  the  security  and  stability  of  the  invalu- 
able privileges  which  we  have  inherited  from  our  an- 
cestors, require, our  immediate  attention  to  it.  In  bring- 
ing this  subject  to  your  notice  on  the  present  occasion, 
I  am  aware  that  1  am  repeating  that  which  has  been 
the  theme  of  every  inaugural  address,  and  of  every  an- 
nual executive  message  at  the  opening  of  each  succes- 
sive session  of  the  legislature,  since  the  adoption  of  the 
constilutionj. 

I  know,  too,  that  the  necessity  which  has  existed, 
and  which  has  given  occasion  for  the  repeated,  anxious, 
and  pressing  executive  recommendations,  in  reference 


assummg  a  vigorous  and  healthful  appearance.and  give  to  tliis  interesting  subject,  arose  from  the  extreme  dif- 
reasuiiable  promises  o(  promoting  the  general  prosperi-  ficulty  which  presented  itself  at  every  attempt,  to  strike 
ty  of  the  country,  and  ol  accomplishing  the  great  end  out  a  system  .adapted  to  the  existing  circumstances  of 
and  design  contemplated  by  the  ti-iends  and  advocates  the  commonwealth,  and  which  might  be  calculated  to 
or  the  protecting  system.  Happily  fur  us  in  Pennsvl- 
vania,  we  have  no  constitutional  difiiculties  to  embar- 
rass us  in  reference  to  this  system.  Our  statesmen  who 
have  hi  herto  represented  us  in  the  national  legislature, 
ts  well  as  in  that  of  the  state,  have  uniformly  expressed 
their  opinions  affirmatively,  and  in  terms  by  no  means 
equivocal,  that  this  nation  possesses  the  I'ight,  under 
the  constitution,  to  protect  its  industry,  by  salutary  en- 
actments of  its  own,  against  theinjurious  consequences 
of  foreign  legisla'ion,  and  that  the  acts  of  congress  im- 
posing duties  on  imports  are  constitutional,  and  their 
constituents  have,  as  unequivocally,  responded  to  those 
opinions. 

Although  extensively  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
works  of  internal  improvement  within  her  own  limits.and 
at  her  own  individual  expense,  Pennsylvania  has  uni- 
formly, with  a  magnanimity  and  a  spirit  of  patriotism 
which  does  her  honour,  advocated  and  maintained  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  general  government  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  works  of  internal  improvement,  of  a 
national  character;  tending  to  bind  and  to  connect  more 
closely  together  the  remote  parts  of  our  widely  extend- 
ed territory;  to  multiply  the  facilities  of  communica- 
tion between  the  different  parts  of  the  union;  to  dimi- 
nish time  and  distance  in  the  intercourse  of  its  citizens 
with  each  other;  to  beget,  by  means  of  such  intercourse, 
feelings  of  amity,  kindness  and  friendship,  instead  of 
those  sectional  jealousies,  local  prejudices,  and  unkind 
and  uncharitable  prepossessions,  which  a  want  of  free 
and  friendly  intercommunication  is  always  sure  to  pro- 
duce; and  generally  to  increase  the  comforts,  and  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Slates.  '^ 

If  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people  is  the  le- 
gitimate end  of  all  government,  the  maxim  must  be 
peculiarly  true  with  regard  to  our  own,  where  the 
whole  power  is  lodged  in  the  people,  and  by  them  del- 
egated to  agents,  responsible  for  the  manner  in  which 


accomplish  the  end  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the 
constitution.  But  difficult  as  the  task  may  be,  it  is  not 
insurmountable;  and  1  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that 
there  is  not  a  single  measure  of  all  those  which  will  en- 
gage your  drliberations  in  the  course  of  the  session,  of 
such  intrinsic  importance  to  the  general  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  people  of  the  commonwealth,  to  the 
cause  of  public  virtue,  and  of  public  morals;  to  the 
hopesand  expectations  of  the  risinggeneration,  to  whom 
the  futrue  political  destinies  of  the  republic  are  to  be 
committed;  or  which  will  add  so  much  to  the  sum  ofin- 
dividuid  and  social  impro^  ement  and  comfort,  as  a  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  the  means  of  moral  and  intellectual 
cultivation  among  all  classes  of  our  citizens.  Nor  cai^ 
there  be  a  measure  presented  to  you,  as  legislators, and 
as  the  guardians  of  the  integrity  and  safety  of  our  in- 
valuable civil  institutions,  more  worthy  of  a  virtuous 
and  dcierniined  effort  to  overcome  every  obstacle  that 
shall  present  itself  in  opposition  to  the  accomplishment 
of  an  achievement  so  truly  laudable.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  system  can  be  devised  and  matured, 
which  shall  exhibit  at  onre,  all  the  qualities  of  a  per- 
fect whole.  Like  the  improvement  of  tlie  mind  itself, 
the  building  up  of  a  system  intended  to  advance,  to  en- 
large, and  to  extend  that  improvement,  must  be  a  pro- 
gressive work.  Among  the  principal  adversaries  of 
this  measure  are  prejudice,  avarice,  ignorance,  and  er- 
ror; the  fruits  of  a  successful  conflict  with  these,  and  a 
victory  over  them,  will  be  a  consciousness  of  having 
been  instrumental,  by  furnishing  the  means  of  a  gene- 
ral diffusion  of  knowledge,  in  securing  the  stability  and 
permanency  of  our  republican  institutions,  in  adding  to 
the  sum  of  human  intelligence,  and  in  elevating  the 
sentiments  and  confirming  the  virtue  of  the  present  and 
future  generations. 

If  "knowledge  is  power,"  and  I  believe  the  truth  of 
the  maxim  is  no  longer  doubted,  it  must  be  conceded, 
that  a  well  educated  people  will  always  possess  a  moral 
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and  physical  energy,  fai'  exceedinp;  tliut  to  wliicli  an  ifj- 
luimjit,  illiteiMle  pf-(iple  can  attain.  Il  is  asserted  in  a 
documrnt  recenily  pnl>ll!^lle(l  at  tlie  insianee  iit  tlie 
Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Pnblic 
Schools,  that  "out  of  four  hundred  thousand  cliildren 
in  this  State,  betiveen  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  more 
than  two  hnndreil  and  fifty  thousand,  capable  ot  receiv- 
ing instruction,  were  not  witliin  a  scliool  during  tlie 
last  year."  And  is  it  not  min-e  than  probable  that,  if  it 
were  possible  to  ascert.iin  the  fact,  every  year  that  has 
elipsed  since  the  adoption  ot  the  constitution,  would, 
upon  examination,  have  been  found  to  present  the  same 
di-plorable  result  in  a  greater  or  less  dtgri-e.  If  so, 
whut  an  incalculable  loss  has  not  this  connnon.weahh 
sustained,  in  llie  talents  that  wotdd  have  been  elicited; 
in  ihe  ingenuity  and  skill  that  would  have  been  impart- 
ed to  labour  and  science;  and  in  the  nioral  and  intellec- 
tual endowments  that  would  have  been  engrafted  and 
matured,  had  a  judicious,  well  arranged  system  of  uni- 
versal education  been  early  adopted,  and  rightly  en- 
forced, as  contemplated  and  enjoined  by  the  framersof 
the  constitution.  To  you,  fellow-citizens,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  possessing,  as  you  necessaiily 
must,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  tiie  wants,  as  vvell  as 
the  views  and  wishes  of  jonr  constituents,  in  reference 
to  this  measure,  and  bringing  with  you,  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  state,  a  fiuid  of  intelligence  which  will  be 
peculiarly  uselul  in  directing  you  to  favorable  results, 
is  committed  the  arduous,  but  I  trust,  not  ungrateful 
task,  of  collecting,  digesting,  and  arranging  the  details 
of  a  system  of  primary  or  common  school  education, 
which  will  shed  an  additional  lustre  over  the  existing 
elevated  character  of  the  commonwealth;  furnish  the 
assurance  that  a  ri'Currence  of  the  evils  complained  of 
will  be  efTcctually  guarded  against,  and  that  I'ennsyl- 
vania  will  hereafter  possess  the  energy  and  power,  mo- 
ral  and  physical,  emanating  from  the  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence of  her  people,  enlightened  and  improved  by  a 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  all  classes  and 
coruliiirns  of  lur  citizens,  to  which  she  ought  long 
since  to  have  entilled  herself. 

Among  the  most  effectual  safeguards  to  the  peace, 
the  safety,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people,  are  a  well 
orgaitized  judiciary,  and  a  prompt,  faithful  and  impai- 
tial  administration  of  the  laws.  Tlie  delays  incident  to 
the  administration  of  justice  in  our  courts,  as  at  piesent 
constituted,  Continue  to  he  the  subjict  of  serious  com- 
plaint in  many  parts  of  the  slate,  and  call  for  a  speedy 
and  effectual  reme<ly.  The  constitution  imperatively 
requlris,  that  justice  shall  be  administered  without 
sale,  denial  or  delay.  Under  the  present  organization 
of  our  courts,  this  constitutional  requirement  is  not,  and 
it  is  believed  cannot  be  so  carried  into  etlect,  as  to  pre- 
vent injurious  and  vexatious  delays.  The  judiciary  is 
justly  considered  as  one  of  the  most  ihiportant 
branches  of  the  government, and  is  that  arm  of  the 
government,  to  which  the  constitution  and  laws 
have  very  properly  confided  the  protection  of  the 
life,  liberty,  reputati(m,  and  property  of  every  member 
of  the  cnmmtinity,  against  the  assaults  of  violence,  op- 
pression, malice  and  fraud;  and  it  ought  to  be  so  con- 
stituted and  organized,  as  toaffbrd  prompt  and  eiT'ectu- 
al  security  and  relief,  whenever  any  of  the  rights,  pri- 
vileges or  immunities  of  the  citizen  are  jeoparded  or 
assailed.  'I'he  s)'Stem  itself  has  undergone  few,  and 
those  but  very  slight  modifications,  since  its  first  organ- 
ization uirder  the  present  constitution.  Its  energies 
have  not  been  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  population,  wealth  and  business,  and  the  corres- 
ponding increase  of  litigation,  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
honesty, immorality  and  crime,  which  have  grown  up 
within  the  commonwealth  during  that  periorl.  It  is  be 
lieved  that  the  public  interests  requite,  and  that  indi- 
vidual interests  demand,  a  thorough  radical  reorgani- 
zation  of  the  system,  snoh  as  will  brinj  to  the  judiciary 
of  this  growing  commonwealth,  an  additional  accession 
of  virtue,  learning  and   talent,  and  impart  to  it  such 


ly  adequate   to  a  prompt  and  efficient  discharge  of  its 
multifarious  and  continually  increasing  duties. 

The  several  duties  cspec  ally  enjoined  upon  the  ex- 
ecutive, by  acts  and  resolutions  passed  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  have,  during  the  recess,  been 
promptly  aiteniled  to  and  perlbrmud. 

The  commissioners  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  23d  of  March  last,  to  revise  the  civil 
code,  have,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  perfiirmance  of  that  duty.  Tlie  task  is 
one  of  no  ordinary  magnitude,  and  to  complete  it  with- 
in the  time  limited  by  the  resolutions,  will  require  great 
industry  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  those  entrust- 
ed with  iis  execution.  Much  time,  loo,  will  be  requir- 
ed for  deliberate  consideration,  critical  examination, 
and  careful  comparison  and  arrangement,  to  enable  the 
revisers  to  give  form  and  consistence  to  the  work  in 
which  th ay  are  engaged,  and  to  bring  it  to  that  state 
of  perfection  which  the  legislature  intended,  and  the  re- 
visers doubtless  desire  it  should  assume.  A  report  in 
part,  as  directed  by  the  resolutions,  will,  it  is  confident- 
ly expected,  be  made  to  the  legislature  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  its  present  session.  No  provision  has  been 
made  by  law  for  compensating  the  revisers,  for  any  part 
of  their  labour  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  and  as 
expenses  must  necessarily  be  incurred  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses, I  woidd  recommend  as  an  act  of  justice  to 
those  engaged  in  it,  that  an  appropriation  he  made  of  a 
sum  sufiicient  to  cover  the  expenses  already  incurred, 
and  to  compensate  the  revisers  for  the  care  and  labour 
hitherto  bestotted  in  the  performance  of  their  arduous 
duties. 

'i'he  fiiur  millions  of  dollaf.s,  which  the  governor  was 
authorised  to  borrow  from  the  bank  of  Pennsjlvania, 
by  the  act  of  1  jtli  March  last,  has  been  received  from 
that  institution,  in  the  manner,  and  upon  the  terms 
mentioned  in  the  act,  and  applied,  so  far  as  appropria- 
ted, to  the  several  objects  to  wliicli  they  were  appro- 
priated by  that  and  subsequent  acts.  Ofthe  sum  thus 
borrowed,  one  million  one  hundred  and  nire  thou- 
sand  one  hundred  and  eleven  dollars  and  forty-six 
Cents,  were  early  in  the  month  of  April  last,  ap- 
plied to  the  extinguishment  of  the  balance  of  ther 
temporary  loan,  which  had  been  obtained  under 
the  authority  of  the  act  ofthe  23d  of  Aprij,  1829,  of 
that  obtained  in  virtue  ofthe  resolution  ofthe  board  of 
canal  commissioners  of  the  3d  of  October,  and  the  loan 
of  one  million  of  dollars,  authorised  by  the  act  of  the 
17th  November  of  the  same  year.  Four  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  thousand  and  thirty-four  dollars  and  forty- 
six  cents,  have  been  set  apart  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  internal  improvement  fund,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  2d  April  last,  for  the  repayment  of  the  seve- 
ral loans  obtained  from  the  banks  of  this  commonwealthj 
in  virtue  of  the  act  of  the  7lh  December  last.  (Copies 
of  the  correspondence  arising  from  the  negotiation  of 
these  loans  are  herewith  transmitted.)  Two  millions 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  and  fifty-four  cents,  were  applied  as  di- 
rected by  the  act  ofthe  ifth  M.arch  last,  to  canal  and 
rail-road  purposes,  and  to  aid  in  defraying  the  expenses 
incident  to  the  canals  and  r.ail  road.  And  the  sum  of 
fifty-three  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  dol- 
lars and  fifty-four  cents,  the  residue  of  the  said  four 
millions  of  dollars  which  remained  unappropriated,  has 
recently  been  placed  by  the  bank  to  the  credit  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  is  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  le- 
gislature. As  the  fond  applicable  to  the  canal  and 
rail-road  purposes,  and  to  aid  in  defraying  the  expenses 
incident  to  the  canal  and  railroad,  will  be  largely  de- 
ficient, and  as  the  demands  upon  that  fund  are  pressing, 
I  would  recommend  an  immediate  appropriation  ofthe 
unappropriated  balance  just  mentioned,  in  aid  of  that 
fund. 

By  the  act  ofthe  2Mh  of  March  last,  entitled,  "An 
act  making  further  appropriations  for  canals  and  roads," 
t  is  made  the   duty  ofthe  board  of  canal  commission- 


increase  of  energy  and  strength,  as  will  render  it  entire-    er.s,  "to  cause  so  much  of  the  contracts  already  made. 
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Upon  the  different  lines  of  Ihe  canal  and  rail-road,  as 
coidd  be  done,  to  be  completed  within  the  present 
year,  and  directing  that  they  should  in  no  way  enter  in- 
to new  contracts  for  the  extension  of  any  line  of  canal 
or  rail  road,  except  for  the  erection  of  a  d;im  at  or  near 
Johnstown,  and  tlie  constructing'  of  a  canal  and  neces- 
sary works  from  thence  to  section  number  fifty-seven 
on  the  Ligonier  line,  a  distance  of  about  tliree  miles, 
fi>rthe  purpose  of  intrnducin.of  the  water  into  the  Ligo- 
nier  line  of  the  western  division  of  the  canal.''  In  pur- 
suance of  the  directions  of  the  act  just  mentioned,  the 
board  of  canal  commissioners,  in  a  spirit  of  diligence,  in- 
dustry and  zeal  which  does  them  much  honour,  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  into  eflect  the  contracts  upon  the  sev- 
eral lines  of  canal  and  rail-road,  and  have  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  completing  the  same,  that  out  of  four  hundred 
and  twenty-six  miles  of  canal,  (the  whole  extent  that 
had  been  contracted  for,  or  which  was  authorized  to 
be  put  under  contract  by  the  act  just  recited,)  the  wa- 
ter has  been  already  admitted  upon  the  several  divisions 
thereof  to  an  extent  embracing  a  distance  of  four  hun- 
dred and  six  miles.  The  remaining  twenty  miles  are 
progressing  rapidly  towards  coinpletion,  and  will,  it  is 
confidently  expected,  be  ready  for  navigation  in  all 
the  monih  of  January  next.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
therefore,  that  at  the  opening  of  the  navigation  in  the 
ensuing  spring,  Pennsylvania  will  present  in  her  own 
several  divisions  of  canal,  an  extent  of  inland  navigation, 
forming  a  distance  in  the  aggregate,  of  four  hundred 
and  twenty-six  miles,  in  addition  to  three  hundred  and 
two  miles  of  canal  already  in  operrilion  belonging  to 
private  companies:  making  altogether  a  distance  of  in- 
land navigation  by  means  of  canals  within  the  limits  of 
the  state,  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  eight  miles, 
prepared  to  convey  to  market  the  rich  products,  as 
well  agricultural  as  mineral,  of  the  fertile  and  produc- 
tive sections  of  the  commonwealth  through  which  thev 
'respectively  pass;  to  give  life,  vigor  and  facility  to  inter- 
nal commerce  in  all  its  varieties,  and  to  afford  some  as- 
surance of  future  usefulness,  profit  and  advantage  to  the 
commonwealth.  Ihe  grading,  bridging,  and  preparing 
the  rail-way  bed,  for  the  forty  miles  which  had  been 
put  under  contract  between  Columbia  and  Philadel- 
phia, are  nearly  completed,  and  will,  it  is  expected, 
be  finished  in  the  month  of  January  next,  so  far  as  to 
be  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  rails;  wlii.  h  added, 
when  completed,  to  eighty-one  miles  of  rail-road  now 
in  operation  within  the  sta  e  belonging  to  private  com- 
panies, will  make  an  aggregate  extent  of  rail-road  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  miles. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  whole  cost  of  (he  several  di- 
visions of  tlie  canal,  and  that  part  of  the  rail-road  which 
have  been  put  under  contract  by  the  authority  of  the 
state,  and  which  are  nearly  completed,  including  dam- 
ages as  far  as  paid,  and  the  sum  necessary  for  repairs 
to  the  1st  of  January,  1831,  will  amount  to  ten  miltions 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  sum  actually 
paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  bo.nrd  of  canal  com- 
missioners is  ten  millions,  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  dollars  and 
sixty-seven  cents,  leaving  a  deficiency  to  be  provided 
for  by  the  legislature  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  seve- 
ral contractors,  of  five  hundred  and  eleven  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-six  dollars  and  thirty-three 
cents.  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  sum  of  fif- 
ty-three thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars 
and  fifty -four  cents,  the  unappropriated  balance  of  the 
loan  of  four  millions  of  dollars,  ni:iy  be  made  available 
immetlia'ely  to  supply,  in  part,  the  deficit  mentioned. 
Should  that  be  done,  the  sum  to  be  provided  to  meet 
the  existing  demands  upon  the  canal  and  rail-road 
fund,  will  be  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  four 
hundred  and  two  dollars,  and  seventy-nine  cents. 

The  Bank  of  IVnnsylvan'a  is  bound,  bv  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  the  13th  March  last,  to  loan  to  the 
commonwealth  one  million  of  dollars,  annually,  for  and 


during  the  term  of  three  years,  after  the  first  day  of 
January,  1831,  at  an  interest  of  five  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. It  will  be  optional  with  the  legislature,  there- 
fore, to  authorise  a  resort  to  the  bank,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  after  the  first  of  January  next,  or  to 
direct  a  loan  to  be  negotiated  elsewhere,  to  meet  the 
present  exigencies  of  the  slate,  as  shall  under  all  cir- 
cumstances be  deemed  most  for  the  interest  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  commonwealth. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  mention,  that  all  the 
contracts  along  the  several  lines  of  the  canals  and  rail- 
road, with  the  exception  ot  that  for  erecting  a  dam  at 
or  near  Johnstown,  and  constructing  a  canal  of  about 
three  miles  in  length  from  thence  to  lock  number  fifty- 
seven,  on  the  Ligonierline,  authorized  by  the  act  of  the 
2rth  of  March  last,  were  authorized  to  be  made,  and 
actually  were  entered  into  under  the  authority  and  di- 
rection of  our  predecessors;  and  that  the  more  unplea- 
sant duty  of  carrying  them  into  eflTect  has  devolved 
upon  us.  Hence  arises  the  necessity  for  the  constant 
borrowing  and  expenditure  of  those  large  sums  of  mo- 
ney, from  time  to  time,  on  our  part,  in  behalf  of  the 
commonwealth,  for  the  prosecution  of  works  of  inter- 
nal improvement.  Without  stopping,  however,  to  in- 
quire into  the  wisdom  or  policy  which  dictated  the 
measure  of  engaging  in  a  scheme  so  extensive,  tending- 
to  involve  the  commonwealth  suddenly  in  a  train  of 
heavy  pecuniary  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  it  is 
sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  the  honour  and  the  faith 
of  the  state  are  pledged  to  finish  that  which  has  been 
commenced:  that,  in  the  dilemma  in  which  we  have 
been  plsced,  prudence  will  dictate  that  our  march 
should  be  onward.  And  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
monwealth will  require  a  further  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money  in  connecting  and  further  extending 
some  of  the  lines  of  the  canal,  and  the  entire  finishing 
and  completing  of  the  railroad,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  rendered  profitable  to  the  commonwealth  and  useful 
to  its  citizens. 

On  the  subject  of  internal  improvements,  my  opinion 
has  ever  been  in  favor  of  the  policy;  and  although  cir- 
cumstances have  occasionally  occurred,  calculated  to 
dampen  the  ardor  of  its  warmest  friends,  still  I  feel 
persuaded  that  a  gradual  progressive  system  of  im- 
provement, by  means  of  roads  and  canals,  such  as  this 
state  might  have  prosecuted  from  time  to  time,  without 
embarrassing  her  finances,  or  endangering  her  credit, 
would  have  been  her  true  policy.  The  great  mistake, 
on  our  part,  has  been  in  undertaking  too  much  at  once, 
which  has  ohhged  us  from  year  to  year,  since  ttie  com- 
mencement of  our  public  works,  to  borrow  and  to  ex- 
pend large  sums  of  monej',  and  to  incur  the  payment 
of  a  heavy  interest  without  obtaining  from  them  an  ade- 
quate return.  AUhoush  all  the  works,  that  have  been 
contracted  for,  have  been  finished  or  are  in  a  state  ra- 
pidly approximating  to  completion,  yet  until  those  in 
the  east  shall  be  so  connected  with  those  in  the  west  as 
to  form  one  entire  connected  chain  of  communication 
between  Pliiladelphia  and  Pittsburg,  the  great  empori- 
ums of  the  east  and  the  west,  we  cannot  expect  to  de- 
rive much  advantage  from  them. 

The  connecting  links  necessary  to  complete  such  a 
line  of  communication  between  the  east  and  the  west, 
as  will  give  value  to  the  works,  in  that  direction,  and 
render  them  useful  to  the  people  and  profitable  to  the 
state,  are  the  rail  road  from  Columbia  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  about  eighty-one 
miles  in  extent,  forty  miles  of  which,  as  already  slated, 
have  been  nearly  completed,  (the  remaining  forty-one 
miles  have  not  yet  been  put  under  contract;)  about  nine 
miles  of  canal  between  Middletown  and  Marietta,  inclu- 
ding an  aqueduct  over  the  river  Swatara;  about  forty 
miles  of  canal  and  slack  water  navigation  from  Hunting- 
don to  Hollidaysburg,  in  Huntingdon  county;  and  a 
Macadamized  turnpike  or  a  rail  road,  over  the  Alle- 
gheny mountain,  about  thirty-eight  miles  in   length. 
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The  aggregate  of  the  cost  of  constructing  the  several 
links  just  mentioned,  as  necessary  to  complete  the 
grand  chain  of  communication  between  the  cities  of 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  should  a  rail  way  over  the 
Allegheny  mountain  be  adopted,  instead  of  a  Mac- 
adamized turnpike  road,  is  estimated  at  a  sum  exceed- 
ing two  mdlions  and  a  half,  and  may  be  safely  set  down 
at  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  millions  of  dollars.  I  have 
considered  it  my  duty  to  give  you  tliis  general  outline  of 
the  works,  still  necessary  to  be  executed,  to  complete  a 
single  line  of  communication  between  our  great  eastern 
and  western  cities,  with  the  amount  of  the  probable  ex- 
pense which  will  attend  their  construction  or  execution; 
and  I  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature,  wliether 
sound  policy  does  not  require,  that  the  connexion  men- 
tioned should  be  formed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
and  whether  the  best  interests  of  the  commonwealth  in 
this  particular,  are  not  intimately  connected  with  its 
speedy  completion. 

One  of  the  principal  designs  in  relation  to  the  con- 
struction of  some  of  the  divisions  of  canal,  too,  was  to 
accommodate  those  regions  abounding  with  arithracite 
and  bituminous  coal,  and  to  afford  facilities  for  the  con- 
veyance of  those  valuable  and  now  almost  indispensable 
mineral  productions,  to  market.  The  canals  have  how- 
ever, stopped  short  at  points  inconveniently  distant 
from  the  beds  or  quarries  in  which  the  minerals  are  de- 
posited, and  if  permitted  to  remaui  in  tlieir  present 
slate,  will  mither  accommodate  the  interests  they  were 
intended  to  promote,  nor  become  profitable  to  the  com- 
monwealth. To  accomplish  either  of  these  ends,  rea- 
sonable extensions  of  those  several  d. visions  will  become 
indispensably  necessary.  Surveys  have  been  made  of 
projects  of  internal  improvement  in  the  eastern,  west- 
ern and  nothern  sections  of  the  state,  most  of  which,  if 
carried  into  effett,  would  be  of  advantage,  not  only  to 
the  regions  of  country  through  which  they  pass,  but 
would  add  to  the  general  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
community.  The  importance  of  all  these  projected 
works  will,  however,  from  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
has  infused  itself  into  the  minds  of  our  citizens,  force 
themselves  upon  public  attention,  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  commonwealth  shall  be  in  a 
condition  to  meet  the  expenditures  necessary  lor  their 
commencement  and  gradual  completion. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  canal  commissioners  will 
be  laid  before  you  shortly,  and  will  exhibit  in  detail,  all 
the  facts  in  relation  to  the  several  works,  tlie  immedi- 
ate construction  of  which  is  deemed  to  be  of  primary 
importance,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
each  particular  work.  Prudence  would  seem  to  dictate, 
that  until  the  several  works  which  have  just  been  enu- 
merated, as  essential  to  give  value  to  those  which  have 
been  finished,  or  are  rapidly  progressing  to  completion, 
shall  have  been  completed,  no  other  projects  of  internal 
improvement  sliould  be  authoiizcd  or  contracted  for. 

The  act  relative  to  the  appointment  of  canal  commis- 
sioners, approved  the  6lh  of  April  last,  and  which  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  appraisers,  to 
whom  appeals  are  to  be  made  by  persons  dissatisfied 
with  the  amount  of  damages  offered  by  the  board  of 
canal  commissioners,  has  not  clothed  the  board  of  ap- 
praisers with  those  powers,  which  a  proper  regard  for  the 
rights  of  individuals,  as  well  as  for  those  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  a  desire  to  do  justice  to  both,  would  seem 
to  require  they  should  possess.  In  order  to  arrive  at 
the  truth,  it  becomes  necessary  in  most  cases,  that  wit- 
nesses should  be  examined  by  the  appraisers.  There  is 
no  tribunal  to  which  the  parties  can  resort  for  process 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  before  the  board. 
It  would  seem  but  reasonable,  therefore,  that  the  board 
of  appraisers  should  be  vested  by  law,  with  the  power 
to  issue  such  process  for  the  appearance  and  to  enforce 
the  attendance  of  witnesses,  as  will  tend  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  object,  and  also,  with  authority  toad- 
minister  the  necessary  oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses, 
preparatory  to  tkeir  examination.     I  would  also  suggest 


the  propriety  of  .so  amending  the  a' t,  as  to  make  the 
report  of  a  majority  of  the  appr-aisers  valid  and  final,  and 
to  regulate  the  manner  in  which  the  appeal  from  the 
oflcr  of  the  board  of  cajial  commissioners  to  the  board  of 
appraisers,  is  to  be  taken  or  made. 

In  bringing  to  your  view  the  state  of  the  finances  of 
the  commonweallh,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  enabled  to  say, 
that  they  have  not  at  any  former  period  presented  a 
more  flourishing  and  prosperous  condition: — That  they 
have  not  only  been  amply  sufficient,  during  the  fiscal 
year  which  has  just  ended,  to  defray  the  current  ex- 
pensesof  government,  but  have  yielded  a  surplus,  such 
as  has  authorised  the  transfer  of  considerable  sums  in 
aid  of  the  fund  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  mo- 
neys borrowed  by  the  commonwealth,  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  purposes  of  internal  improvement.  The 
balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  .SOth  of  November  last, 
was  two  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  dollars  and  twenty  cents,  of  which 
sum  there  was  transferred  on  the  same  day  into  the  in- 
ternal improvement  fund,  the  sum  of  ninety-four  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  and  furiy- 
four  cents;  leaving  an  actual  balance  in  the  treasury  on 
that  day  of  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand  four 
himdred  and  thirty  doll.o-s  and  eighty  cents.  The  re- 
ceipts into  the  treasury  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  on 
the  30th  of  November  last,  were  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  thousand  lour  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars  and 
eighly-seven  cents,  showing  an  excess  of  revenue  for 
the  year  1830,  over  that  of  1829,  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  and  seventy- 
seven  cents. 

The  premium  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  paid  by  the  bank  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  loan 
of  four  millions  of  dollars,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  the  13th  of  March  last,  has  so  far  aided  the  fund 
theretofore  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on 
loans,  as  to  enable  the  commissioners  of  the  [internal 
improvement  fund,  to  discharge  the  interest  which  be- 
came due  on  the  first  of  August  last,  and  to  leave  a  ba- 
lance in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  that  fund,  appli- 
cable  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  which  will  beciime 
due  on  the  same  account  on  the  first  of  February,  1831, 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  three  himdred 
and  twenty-four  dollars  and  forty-two  cents.  The  ex- 
cess of  revenue  over  the  expenditures  for  the  months  of 
December  and  January,  will  authorise  a  transfer  from 
the  treasury  into  the  internal  improvement  fund,  of  a 
sum  in  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  balance,  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  interest  which  will  become  due  on 
loans  at  the  above  mentioned  date. 

The  revenues  to  be  derived  under  the  several  acts  of 
the  last  session  "for  the  levy  and  collection  of  taxes  upon 
proceedings  in  courts  and  in  the  office  of  register  and 
recorder,"  passed  the  6th  day  of  April  last;  the  "act  to 
regulate  inns  and  taverns,"  approved  the  seventh  day 
of  April  last;  and  the  "  act  graduating  the  duties  upon 
wholesale  dealers  of  merchandize,  and  prescribing  the 
mode  of  issuing  licenses,"  also  approved  the  seventh  of 
April  last,  will  not  be  paid  into  the  treasury  in  season 
to  be  made  available  to  aid  in  discharging  the  interest  of 
the  public  loans,  which  will  become  due  on  the  1st  of 
August  next,  nor  can  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  de- 
rived from  those  several  sources,  be  ascertained  at  this 
time,  so  as  to  form  a  guide  for  the  future  provision  to 
be  made  by  the  legislature  for  the  payment  of  the  in- 
terest on  the  loans  which  have  been,  and  hereafter  may 
be  obtained  by  the  commonwealth.  To  meet  the  in- 
terest, then,  which  will  become  due  on  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust next,  it  is  estimated  that  the  balance  in  the  trea- 
sury on  that  day,  will  be  one  hundred  and  seven  thou- 
sand dollars,  arising  from  the  ordinary  sources  of  reve- 
nue, and  from  canal  tolls  fifty  thousand  dollars,  making 
together  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  dollars, 
of  which  sum  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  may  be 
made  applicable  to  the  payment  of  interest;  and  the  re- 
maining fifty-seven  thousand  dollars,  should  the   tolls 
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pi-odiicecl  by  tlie  canals,  amount  to  the  sum  aniicipatrd,  suits  as  will  tend  most  effectnally  to  promote  the  public 
will  witli  the  usual  accession>  of  (irilin;ii7  rfcviiiu.,  br  t,"""l!  ^lud  "t  tlie  cordial  coucuneuce,  on  in>  pait,  in 
sufficient  to  meet  thf  cui-ieui  txpcu'-es  ot  Kovenimeiit.  j  evei-y  Cd.stituniin  d  me,.sure,  which  slmll  be  s;iiietioned 
ill  ti.e  mean  lune.  bi-  cleriv,  d  l.oin  |  by  them  during  the  session,  having  tor  its  ol  ject   the 
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olh.r sources,  applicable  to  tlus  ol.ject,  ti.ere 
deficiency  in  the  fuud  leu- the  pu.Mneiit  i.t  interest  on 
logins  cm  the  first  day  of  Aujrust  nexr,  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  provided  for  by  the  legi-la- 
ture. 

I'D  sustain  the  credit  of  ihe  viaie,  and  to  enable  it  to 
borrow  money  from  linie    to  time,  upon  ailv:uit;igfou3 
terms,  the  eslabli^hment  of   an  adi  quale  mud   for  the 
prompl  and  punctual  p^iyment  ol  Uie  interest  of  the 
sums  borrowed,  will  be  .diog  tiier  indis|.en,;.bl.-.      In  a 
communicatum  made  to  ilie  le-islatuie,  on  the  14lh  of 
January  l;.st,  which  will   be  found  upon  lluir  journuls, 
and  to  which  1  would  now  refer,  I  emleiivored  to  direct  i 
their  attention   to  such  suurces,  from  which    a  revenue 
might  be  derived   as   1   then    thought,   might  be    pro- 
perly and   safely   resorted  to   for  the    purpose   of  pro- 
viding an  interest  fund,  entirely  adequate  to   the  exist- 
ino-and  increasing  necessities  of  the  commonwealth.  In 
reviewing  the  several  objects  of  taxation  pointed  out  in 
that  message,  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  the  conclusion, 
that  there  is  oneof  those  enumerated  and  recommended, 
that  would  not,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
commonwealth  is   placed,  be   entirely   proper,  or  that 
oiiSht  to  elicit  from  any  quarter,  the  lani,'tiage  of  com- 
plaint.     A  tax  on   antliraclte  and   b'tiiminous  coal,  re- 
commended in  the    message  referred  to,  has,  it  is  true, 
been  objected  to  by  those  engaged  in  the  traffic  w-hich 
that  commodity  yields,  on  the   ground  that  the  trade  in 
the  article  has  not  b.en  sufticiently  established,  to  en 
able  it  to  bear  the  impnsiiion  of  a  tux,  however  light. 
—  How  f.>r  this  objection  (and  [believe  it  is  the  piiiici- 
pa!  one  that  has  been  urged  against  the   measure,)  is 
correct,  the  legislature  will  be  enabled  to  judge,  and  to 
its  decision  I  shall  most  cheerfully  submit. 

Near  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  the  legislature, 
and  too  h.te  for  the  action  of  the  two  houses  upon  the 
subject,  I  received  a  communication  from  the  honour- 
able Clement  Oorsey,  of  Maryland,  enclosing  a  Tielilion, 
signed  by  sundiy  citizens  of  that  state,  (which  I  hai-e 
directed 'to  be  hei-ewith  transmitted, )  having  for  its  ob- 
ject the  establishment  of  an  inspection  of  tobacco  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  As  the  subject  is  one  intended  for 
the  encour-gement  of  trade,  and  pi-omlses  a  reciprocity 
of  benefits  to  the  citizens  of  I'hiladelphia,  and  to  those 
of  one  of  our  sister  states,  I  have  considered  it  expedi- 
ent to  bring  it  to  the  notice  uf  the  legislature  in  this 
form,  and   to  recommend  it  to  their   immediate  atten- 

I  received  duting  the  recess  of  the  legislature,  a  reso- 
-lution  of  the  hoard  of  managers  of  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  Company,  consenting  to  the  provisions  of 
the  resolution  of  the  senate,  and  house  of  representa- 
tives of  tliis  commonwealth,  pa?sed  the  23d  of  March 
las',  relative  to  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Com- 

''^Commtinications  have  also  been  received  from  the 
governors  of  the  states  of  Louisiana  and  Connecticut, 
enclosing  resolutions  of  the  legislatures  of  their  respec- 
tive states,  expressive  of  their  opinions  that  the  tarifT 
laws  of  the  United  States  are  constitutional. 

A  communication  has  also  been  received  from  the  ex- 
ecutive of  Connecticut,  transmitting  a  resolution  of  the 
general  assembly  of  that  state,  declaring  its  nonconcur- 
Fence  with  the  gfnei-.»!  assembly  of  the  state  of  .Missouri, 
in  its  proposed  amendments  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Uuited  States,  to  provide  a  uniform  mode  of  electing 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
without  the  intervention  of  electors;  copies  of  which 
■will  be  laid  before  you.  . 

In  closing  this  communication,  it  only  remains  tor  me 
to  assure  the  legislature  of  my  earnest  desire  that,  in 
their  deliberations,  they  may  be  guided  by  that  wisdom 
from  on  high,  which  is  profitable  to  direct  to  such  re 


general  vveltare. 

Hurrisburg,  December  8,  1830. 


GEO.  WOLF. 


ME  1  EOmjLOGICAL    KEGISTKR. 
Extract  from  the  Meteorct  glcal  Begisler,  Inken  at  ihe 
State  Ciipitol—Harrisbuig,  Pmnsyhiinia, 
BT   WiLLiiM    Misghavf.,  Librarian. 
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Clear, 
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Clear, 
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2 

Cloudy, 

Clear, 
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Cloudy, 
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Cloudy, 

On  the  Isi  at  noon.  Thermometer  at  64°  the  higheot. 
On  the  25ih  in  the  morning,  I'liermometer  at  34'  Ihe 
ioweat.     lUn^e  in  the  month,  30°. 
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CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 
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On  the  2l3t  in  the  mornng  Barometer  at  29,  94  the 
highest. 

On  the  29th  in  the  morning,  Harometer  at  29,  30, the 
lowest.      Hange  in  the  inojith  00,64. 

Difference  between  tlie  moriiings  and  noons  from  5 
to  15°. 

The  wind  was  21  days  east  of  the  Meridiun,  5  days 
west  of  it  and  4  days  north., 

There  was  frost  on  the  19th  and  on  the  25th  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  vv  ere  covered  wiih  snow,  the  first  visi- 
ble this  fall  near  Harrisburgh. 

There  was  rain  on  the  1st,  3,  8,  9,  12,  14,  21,  22,  23, 
24,  25,  29,  30.  The  heaviest  rains  were  on  the  3d,  12 
22,  23,24,25,  29,  particularly  on  the  25th,  this  in  the 
evening,  was  mixed  with  snow. 

This  month  was  9°  colder  than  last  October,  6°  war- 
mei  than  November,  1829. 

The  month  generally  wet,  and  moderately  warm. 

[From  the  Slates  Advocate.] 
THE  SUSQUEHANNA  AND  SCHUYLKILL, 

OR 

CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 

NO.   ». 

2.  This  improvement  would  be  of  great  utilily  to  the 
community,— to  Philadelphia-and  to  the  proprietors. 

If  useful  to  either,  it  will  be  useful  to  all.  For,  if 
greatly,  or  generally  beneficial,  it  must  be  greatly  used. 
If  much  used  the  stock  will  be  profitable,— and  as  it 
leads  to  the  Schuylkill  Navigation,  which  is  to  Philadel- 
phia, it  must  be  highly  beneficial  to  this  city.  It  is, 
therefore,  for  this  poMtion,  only  necessary  to  show,  that 
the  amount  of  products  would  be  very  great,  which 
would  be  transported  by  the  Cenlrat Bull) Fay . 

That  the  trade  of  the  Susquehanna  is  not  only  great, 
but  immense,  is  too  obvious  and  notorious  to  need  much 
evidence  to  establish  it.  Such  notices,  however, 
of  Its  amount  as  happen  to  be  at  liand,  are  given  as  in- 
lerestmg  information;  and  shall  ofTer  some  reasons  for 
the  opinion  that,  muchofihe  commerce  would  follow 
the  rail  road  to  Poitsville,  and  that  the  other  passages 
from  this  river  are  insufficrnt. 

_  In  1817,  when  prtibabiy  the  river  trade  was  not  half 
Its  present  value,  "in  the  1st  twflve  days  of  April,  (says 
Nilcs'  egistei,  vol.  xii  p.  159,)  $100,000  worth  of 
property  was  sent  to  market  on  the  Susquehanna  from 
the  village  of  Oswego,  in  the  State  of  iV.  York." 

In  the  same  vol.  p.  320,  is  this  statement,  "the  trans- 
port of  produce  on  this  noble  liver  is  vastly  increased 
every  year.  From  the  29th  of  March  last,  when  the 
boat  navigation  commenced,  to  the  25th  June,  ult. 
there  passed  into  the  canal  that  runs  through  the  town 
of  York  Haven  261  boats,  whose  cargoes  in  part  consis- 
ted of  94,  000  bush,  wheat,  some  rye,  corn,  buckwheat, 
oats,flax-seed  &  clover-seed,  8320  bbl.  flour,  474  whis- 
key With  some  pork,  butter,  iron,  leather,  &c.  making 
an  aggregate  value  of  *o40,000,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  only  about  one  fifth  of  the  value  of  the  produce  that 
was  floated  down  the  bed  of  the  river  in  the  same  time." 

five  times  that  amount  are  $1,700,000,  during  one 
spring  freshet,  13  years  since. 

In  the  year  1822,  "we  are  informed,"  says  Mr. 
Niles,  "that  in  addition  to  elglit  millions  feet  of  lumber 
received  through  this  noble  stream,  40,000  bis.  of  flour, 
and  200,000  gals,  whiskey,  have  been  brought  to  the 
Baltimore  market  this  season,  besides  the  pork,  in 
large  quantities, butter,  apple  brandy,  &c.  not  enumera- 
ted, some  of  it  from  the  state  of  N.  York,  near  the  ca- 
nal, where  the  head  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  rise." 
(Jd.vol.  SO,  p.  356.) 

In  the  "Second  Report  of  the  Canal  Commissioners" 
of  this  state,  laid  before  the  Legislature  in  February 
1827,  by  the  Governor  the  following  statements  are 
made  by  Judge  Scott,  whose  »ccuracy  and  intelligence 
need  no  comment. 


"One  of  the  most  striking  features,  delineated  upon 
the  map  i^f  Peniisj  Ivania,  is  the  Susquehanna  river  and 
Its  great  hra-.clies.  Entering  Pennsylvania  from  the 
north,  it  parses  nearly  tiniigh  its  centre,  and 
wiih  its  tributaries  drains  neaily  one  half  ol  the  territo- 
ry of  tlie  cinnmnnwealih.  Ths  portion  of  I'ennsylva- 
nia  is  nut  sui  passed  by  any  other  tract  of  country  of 
equal  extent,  in  tlie  Uninii,  fur  tl,e  productiveness  of 
the  soil,  and  for  the  variety,  >aliie,  and  extent  of  its 
n.incrals.  It  contains  also,  at  least  one  third  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  State." 

"A  lartje  tract  of  count  ly  beyond  our  northern  boun- 
dary, within  the  limits  of  the  slate  of  New  York  rich  in 
its  vegetable  and  mineral  productions,  and  embracing  a 
population  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
is  also  drained  by  the  Susquehannah  audits  northern 
tributaries." 

"I'o  the  territory  drained  by  this  noble  river  within 
the  stales  of  Pennsylvania  and  N.  York,  coniaiiiing 
above  twenty  thousand  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
more  than  half  a  million,  nature  has  pointed  nnt  the  val- 
ley of  the  Susquehannah  as  the  great  highway  to  mar- 
ket."  (p.  62.) 

'The  whole  amount  of  properti/  which  descended 
the  Susquehanna  last  year  was  estimated  at  four  millions 
and  a  half." 

"  I'he  tonnage  required, for  the  transportation  of  those 
articles  which  could  not  be  floated  in  rafts,    must   have 

amounted  to  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  tons. 

Fifteen  hundred  arks  arrived  at  Port  Deposit;  and  it  is 
known  that  there  were  many,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that,  at  least  five  hundieil,  found  a  market  for  their 
lading  at  the  towns  and  villages  along  the  river  above 
that  place."  (Id.  p:  63—4.) 

"Of  the  two  thousand  arks,  which  descended  the 
Susquehannah  last  year,  at  least  fifteen  hundred  must, 
have  received  their  lading  above  Harrisbiiigh.  Tlie 
lumber  which  annually  descends  the  river  is  estimated 
at  one  hundred  and  seventy  five  millions  of  feet."  (Id. 
p.  65.) 

The  highly  respectable  meeting  at  Philadelphia  in 
February  1829,  reported  the  result  of  their  inquiries  on 
this  subject  as  follows; — 

"We  shall  now  proceed  to  show  the  amonnt  of  trade 
wh'cli  will  prob;.bly  be  attracted  to  these  roads,  and 
the  revenue  that  will  arise  from  it. 

"The  descending  trade  of  the  West  Branch  in  1826, 
was  fairly  estimated  at  29,907  tons,  chiefly  agricultural 
products,  12,000  tons  of  which  were  collected  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  Sunbuiy  basin.  1  he  trade  of 
Penn's  creek  may  he  estimated  at  8,000  tons,  making 
together  37,907  tons,  nearly  all  agricultural  products  of 
the  West  Branch  and  Penn's  creek,  entering  the  Sun- 
bury  basin.  This  estimate  is  independent  of  the  trade 
in  iron  and  bituminous  coal  of  the  West  Branch  and  its 
tributaries.  The  bituminous  coal  of  Cleai-field  and  Ly- 
coming, recently  uncovered,  as  well  as  the  coal  aiid 
iron  mines  of  the  Sliamokin  Valley,  will  afford  addition- 
al subjects  for  transporiation  on  the  rail  way.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  rail  road  company  are  entitled  to  hold 
coal  lands,and  carry  on  the  coal  trade;  a  large  amount  of 
trade  will  also  be  received  for  the  transportation  of  coal 
from  the  mines  surrounding  the  e.istern  portion  of  the 
line." 

"The  probable  tonnage  and  revenue  of  the  rail  roads 
may  be  stated  as  follows: — 
95,000  tons  of  produce  and  merchandize  at 

1   per  cent,  per  ton,  per    mile   for   45 

miles,  is 
150,000  tons  coal,average  dis  lance  15  miles 

at  same  rate, 
30,000  tons  iron  &c.  average  distance  25 

miles. 
Tolls  on  lumber  &c.  &c. 


?42,750 
22,500 


7,500 
10,000 

,    .^  .  882,750 

Being  nearly  IS  per  cent  on  the  capital.    Allow  but 
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lialf  this  estimate  to  be  realized  for  the  first  ten  years, 
and  the  Stockholders  will  besiifficieiulj'  remunerated." 
If,  at  fir.-.t  view,  this  estimate,  or  rather  halfcfit,  ap- 
pears too  high,  let  it  huve  a  moment's  consideration. — 
Is  the  quantity  of  coal  at  75,000  tons,  too  gr-eat  tor  both 
bituminous  and  anthracite  <  The  coal  fields  of  Malionoy 
and  Sliamokin,  situ;ited  mid  way,  extend  about  15  miles 
in  the  track  of  the  rail  way,  and  their  contents  will  be 
carried  both  to  the  Susquehannah  and  to  the  Schuylkill 
navigation.  Consider  what  wasthecoal  trade  at  Mauch 
Chunk,  or  at  Potts' ille,  a  few  years  since — what  is  it 
now — what  will  it  be  2  years  hence?  Those  "creations 
of  a  day"  are  fair  examples;  and  similar  causes  produce 
similar  effects. 

The  bituminous  coal  of  the  West  Branch  will  bear 
transportation  by  this  route,  and  give  a  new  impulse 
to  the  iron  works  on  the  route,  to  the   nianufactorii 


open  more  effectually  the  channel  of  the  river  to  Balti- 
more;— the  object  of  these  counties  novj,  is  to  open  a 
railuiaif,  for  the  produce  of  both  the  N.  and  W.  Branch- 
es, exclusively  to  Philadelphia. 

Their  language  is  as  follows;  — 

"A  single  glance  at  the  map  of  Pennsylvania  is  suf- 
ficient to  convince  the  most  unbelieving,  and  a  more 
thorough  examination  of  the  vast  tract  of  country  Water- 
ed by  this  river  and  its  branches,  will  strike  the  reflect- 
ing mind  with  astonishment,  that  our  state  has  not  yet 
called  into  action  those  great  agricultural,  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  advantages,  which  its  improvement 
would  inevitably  produce.  That  the  advantages  cannot 
be  well  overrated  is  evident,  if  we  will  but  take  the 
trouble  to  trace  on  the  m.ips  the  sources  of  the  Susque- 
hannah, and  its  numerous  branches,  and  examine  into 
the  nature  and    resources  of  the  country  which  they 


of  Philadelphia,  and   of  the  E.    and  S.  of  the  state. —  ]  water,  in  all  their  various  windings. 


The  inferior  Virginia  coal,  will  be  rejected,  and  the 
whole  proceeds  of  this  great  reciprocal  trade  will  be 
distributed  among  our  own  citizens.  (1) 

In  the  coal  fields  of  Lycoming  and  Northumberland, 
when  these  treasures  of  our  state  are  uncovered  why 
should  not  half  a  dozen  towns  start  from  llie  earth,  as 
well  as  on  the  Lehigh  and  Schulkill?  Why,  should  not 
productive,  we  may  say,  creative  industry,  there  also, 
accumulate  minerals  for  transportation  to  market,and  re- 
turn upon  the  rail  way  and  canaU  with  the  goods  re- 
ceived in  exchange?  Poes  any  one  doubt  that  the 
mines  of  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  are  of  great  ittility 
to  the  public  and  to  Philadelphia?  Why  then  should 
similar  effects  be  denied  to  the  mines  of  Northinnber- 
land  and  Lycoming  with  a  conimcrce  augmented  by  the 
iron  and  timber  and  vast  vegetable  productions  of  half 
a  million  of  inhabitants,  and  with  the  returning  loads  of 
merchandize?  Will  not  thus,  a  great  intcral  trade 
spring  into  existence  in  iron  and  coal, — the  foundation 
even  of  the  stupendous  power  and  wealth  of  Great  Bri- 
tain? Life  and  activity,  a  diversified  intercourse, and  an 
immense  commerce  from  mines  and  manufactories  will 
arise  throughout  the  counties  of  Clearfield  and  Centre, 
Lycoming  and  Union,  Northumberland  and  Luzerne, 
and  the  country  eastward  and  aroimd  them;  and  at  eve- 
ry new  "Rochester"  or  "Pottsville,"  will  be  created  the 
most  advantageous  markets  for  the  labourer,  the  arti- 


"This  territory  (that  drained  by  the  Susquehannah 
proper)  maybe  emphatically  called  the  heart  oi  Penn- 
sylvania. It  furnishes  a  greater  supply  of  grain  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  state  together,  it  furnishes  beside,, 
four-fifths  of  all  the  lumber  which  finds  its  way  to  the 
Baltimore  Market,  and  much  of  that  sent  to  Philadel- 
phia. Its  ores  are  abundant,  and  already  manufactures 
more  iron  than  any  other  district  in  the  state,  and  the 
qu.anlity  can  be  increased  to  any  amount.  Its  moun- 
tains abound  in  stone-coal  of  the  best  quality;  this  arti- 
cle is  found  on  the  Juniata,  on  the  west  branch,  and  the 
county  of  Luzerne  alone,  could,  were  the  Susquehan- 
na made  easy  of  navigation,  furnish  a  suflicient  sup- 
ply for  all  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  Atlantic  sea 
board.  Bradford  county  has  extensive  mines  of  bitu- 
minous coal,  and  Susqttehannah  has  her  salt  springs. 
In  short,  the  more  we  examine  into  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  our  resources,  the  more  we  are  astonished  at 
our  supineness  and  neglect. 

"The  counties  of  Steuben,  Tioga,  Otsego,  Brown, 
and  p-irt  of  Delaware  in  the  state  of  New  York,  are  also 
dependent  upon  this  river,  for  an  outlet  for  the  produce 
of  their  labor,  and  are  anxious  for  its  improvement. 

"The  country  enibiaccd  by  the  Susquehanna  and 
its  waters,  contains  about  22,000  sq.  miles,  or  about 
fourteen  millions  of  acres,  producing,  or  capable  of 
producing,    all  the   materials  for    the  manufacture  of 


zan  and  the  agriculturalist.     Yes,  the  coal  and  t/ie  iron    iron,  steel,  cutleiy,  glass,  stone  ware,  pottery,  queens- 

of  our  state, as  was  long  since  predicted  by  "The  Empo-  (  ware,  cabinet  ware,    cloths  of  wool,  hemp  and  flax,  in 

"■'"■"         '     .     -1  .- 1-- I.- --1.1 '' all  their  variety,  cordage,  spirits,  malt  liquors,  in  short. 


rium  of  the  Sciences"  are  destined  to  be  her  wealth  and 
power; — and  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  these 
minerals  shall  gather  around  them  tens  of  thousands  of 
productive  laborers.  The  treasures  of  nature,  the  in- 
ventions and  facilities  of  science,  shall  reward  her  libe- 
ral and  enlightened  enterprize,  and  elevate  and  ag- 
grandize Pennsylvania  as  "the  key  stone  of  the  arch"  of 
internal  improvements." 

In  confirmation  of  these  views,  and  of  the  opinions  of 
that  respectable  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  we  offer  ano- 
ther citation,  even  at  tlie  hazard  of  tediousness.  It  is 
the  deliberate  declar.ition  ot  a  well  informed  meeting 
at  Wilkesbarre,  Nov.  4,  1822,  exhibiting  in  a  just  and 
strong  light  the  vast  amount  and  value  of  the  Susque- 
hannah  trade.     The  object  of  Luzerne  then,  was  to 


(1)  Much  bituminous  coal  would  be  sold  on  the 
way  between  Siinbury  and  Philadelphia:  but  it  would 
pay  at  Philadelphia,  for  transportation  the  whole  route. 
Thus,  to  Sunbury  there  is  a  clear  ark  navigation  70 
miles  from  the  coal  range  of  Lycoming. 
Then,  coal  at  the  river  bank,  75  cents  per  ton 

for  60  t.  1  ark  load 
3  or  4,  say  4  men  3  days  each  at  $1 
Loss  on  sale  of  the  ark 
Transhipment  to  rail  road  10  els. 
Rail  roaJ  45  miles  at  3  cents  per  mile 
Schuylkill  navigation  2  cts.  per  ton  per  mile 


For  60  Tons,  or  $4,73  cts.  per  ton. 


1284,00 


every  article  which  is  necessary  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  man.  The  whole  of  this  country  is 
well  calculated  for  the  growing  of  grain  and  pulse  of 
all  kinds,  common  to  temperate  latitudes;  raising  of 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  poultry,  and  consequently  of  beef, 
polk,  cheese,  feathers;  and  is  well  stocked,  more  par- 
ticularly  along  the  northern  side  of  the  state,  for  about 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  in  width,  with  timber  of  the  best 
quality  for  boards,  scantling,  masts  and  spars  for  our 
shipping,  and  lumber  of  every  description  for  build- 
ing." 

"To  the  merchant  then,  (said  that  meeting)  open  to 
us  the  navigation  of  the  Susquehannah,  (open  to  us, 
we  say  a  passage  by  the  central  railway,  instead  of  the 
navigation  to  Baltimore,)  and  we  will  throw  into  your 
hands  the  products  of  our  mines,  our  forests  and  our 
soil,  property  to  the  amount  of  from  three  to  four  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  annually.  This  property  you  can  turn 
to  your  own  profit,  as  well  as  ours,  and,  in  return  we 
will  receive  such  commodities  as  will  suit  your  condition 
and  our  wants. — The  benefit  will  be  reciprocal — the  inte- 
rest mutual — the  ob/'ect  patriotic — the  time  favorable  for 
its  completion — let  cs  no  longed  hesitate. 

"To  the  manufacturer,  (said  they)  open  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river,  [open  a  passage  we  say,  by  the  central 
railway,  instead  of  the  navigation  to  Baltimore,]  and 
you  obtain  at  a  cheap  rate,  the  raw  materials  for  carry- 
ing on  your  various  occupations  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage.    Shall  we  remain  tributary  to  Russia  and  Sweden 
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for  iron  and  steel,  wlien  oui'  mountains  are  filled  wilh  I  found  beautiful  and  numerous  impreisions  of  the  fern 
the  richest  of  ore?  Shall  we  be  dependent  upon  Eu-  »nd  other  vegetable  remains;  at  another  place  it  has 
rope  and  Asia  for  the  clothes  we  wear,  when  we  can  been  perforated  with  an  augur  to  the  depth  of  about  20 
furnish  you  with  the  wool,  the  flax,  the  hemp,  the  wa-  feet,  and  still  in  the  same  bed  of  slate.  Upon  Dr.  Pow- 
ter  power,  and  all  the  materials  for  carrying  on  your  els  theory  we  cannot  account  for  the  elevated  position 
business  with  profit  to  yourselves,   to  us,  and  with  ad-    of  this   slate  bed,  forming  a  nucleus  or  resting  point 


vantage  to  your  country." 

"To  the  farmer,  (said  they)  shall  our  agricultural  in- 
dustry remain  unrewarded  and  circumscribed?  Shall 
miUions  ef  acres  of  the  first  land,  covered  with  timber 
of  the  best  quality,  and  containing  within  its  bosom, 
mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  cual,  marble  in  abundance, 
continue  a  mere  solitary  wilderness,  and  an  exhausting 
incumbrance  to  the  proprietors'" 

No!  Forbid  it  common  sense  and  common  utility! 

A  little  reflection  then,  and  a  reasonable  estimate, 
viU  give  satisfactory  assurance  that,  the  calculations  of 
the  meetings  in  Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere  in  1829, 
were  not  extravagant  in  estimating  the  tolls  of  the  rail- 
way at  $83,000  per  annum.  But  sixty  one  thousand 
dollars   would  be  ten  per  cent,  per  .innum,  upon  Mr. 


near  the  centre  of  a  coal  basin,  fcr  a  60  feet  bed  of  coal. 
Its  elevation  cannot  certainly  be  reconciled  by  the  lawi 
of  gravitation,  which  Doctor  Powell  says  governs  the 
deposition  of  this  rock.  The  immense  number  of  ve- 
getable impressions  with  which  it  abounds  would  argue 
much  against  the  theory  of  its  having  been  deposited 
in  the  short  space  of  60  or  90  days.  From  what  source 
could  such  a  mass  of  vegetable  matter  have  been  deriv- 
ed in  the  short  time  oftwo  months,  say  April  and  May, 
(which  must  have  been  the  months  in  which  the  depo- 
sit took  place)  to  form  a  bed  of  slate  20  or  30  feet  thick 
or  more,  or  even  to  enter  so  largely  into  the  composi- 
tion of  such  a  bed  as  it  appears  to  have  done  at  the 
Mauch  Chunk  Coal  Mines.  In  opening  one  of  the 
Mauch  Chunk  Coal  beds,   at  Room  liun,   an  insulated 


Robinson's  liberal   estimate  for  all  expenses,  of  both    sand  stone  rock  of  several  tons  weight,  presented  itself 
roads.     The  foreign  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  great    completely  immersed  in  the  bed  of  coal — on  one  side 


as  it  is,  bears  but  a  little  proportion  to  her  prodigious 
internal  commerce-  This  is  the  mystery  ofher  vast  re- 
sources; and  iron  and  coal  are  the  formation  ofher  na- 
tional grandeur. — But  for  these  her  800  millions  ster- 
ling of  debt,  and  enormous  taxes  would  long  since  have 
crushed  her.  Amicus  Veeitatis. 


COAL  FORMATION. 

In  cur  last  number  we  gave  an  extract  from  the  Mi- 
ner's Journal  containing  a  new  theory  of  Coal  formation, 
by  Dr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky.  [See  Reg.  Vol.  VI.  page 
345.]  As  we  do  not  profess  to  know  much  of  the  sci- 
ence of  world  making,  we  were  then,  as  now,  unpre- 
pared to  give  an  opinion  respecting  the  Doctor's  new 
system.  To  our  uninformed  mind,  however,  it  cer- 
tainly appears  to  be  a  very  ingenious  one,  and  will 
doubtless  tend  to  elicit  enquiry  and  promote  the  sci- 
ence of  Geology. 

Dr.  Powel  has  taken  the  proper  course  for  obtaining 
correct  iiiformation  by  viMting  all  the  Coal  format' 


of  this  rock  is  found  a  thin  stratum  of  carbonaceous  slate 
without  impressions — the  othersides  are  free  from  slate, 
&  the  whole  appears  to  be  surrounded  &,  in  contact  with 
the  coal,  the  fracture  of  which,  so  far  as  we  could  judge, 
conformed  to  the  shape  of  the  rock — We  know  not  bow 
to  account  for  this  singular  interpolation,  and  we  can- 
not in  this  case  bring  Dr.  Powell's  theory  to  our  aid. 
The  best  speculation  which  we  can  make  upon  the  sin- 
gular position  of  this  rock  would  be,  perhaps,  to  admit 
that  coal  is  the  product  of  vegetable  matter,  and  form- 
ed by  its  decomposition;  that  while  it  was  yet  in  a  soft 
state,  thislragment  of  an  over-hanging  clifl  of  sandstone 
rock  has  been  broken  off  and  deposited,  and  that  the 
carbonaceous  raass  has  since  by  some  unknown  chemi- 
cal agency  become  hardened  around  it,  and  converted 
into  mineral  coal.     But  this  is  merel)  speculation. 

Doctor  Powel  further  remarked  in  his  lecture  that  the 
thin  trata  of  slate  which  are  more  or  less  interspersed 
with  the  coal  in  every  bed,  were  produced  by  occasion- 
al showers  of  rain  through  the  vernal  and  summer 
months,  disturbing  the  waters  of  the  coal  lake — that 


in  the  State,  thereby  enabling  him  to  make  comparison, 

and  to  judge  how  far  his  theory  may  be  generally  ap- 1  when  coal  had  commenced  depositing,  any  disturbance 
plicable  to  them.  i  of  this  kind  was  sufficient  to  cause  a  temporary  suspen- 

In  the  course  of  his  lecture,  at  this  place,  he  remark-  j  sion  of  its  crystallization,  and  to  cause  a  deposit  of  slate 
ed  that  he  had  no  where  beheld  so  large  a  mass  of  coal    to  tucceed  it. 

concentrated  as  at  the  Mauch  Chunk  mines,  or  had  met  This  is  a  truly  ingenious  mode  of  filling  up  the  inter- 
with  so  favourable  an  opportunity  for  testing  his  theory;  slices  of  our  coal  beds  with  useless  rubbish;  and  had 
for  in  no  other  place  had  he  seen  a  coal  bed  laid  open    coal  speculators  been  as  numerous,  and  coal  land  spec- 


to  so  fair  an  inspection  of  its  internal  structure 

The  great  thickness  and  general  structure  of  this 
coal  bed,  he  said,  was  perfectly  reconcilable  with  his 
theory — that  as  it  was  found  upon  a  point  or  nucleus 
jutting  up  from  the  bottom  of  tlie  lake  or  coal  basin, 
crystallization  would,  in  accordance  w  th  the  laws  of 
christallography,  first  commence  upon  this  point,  and 
would  continue  to  deposit  much  faster  than  in  the  less 
elevated  parts  of  the  basin. 

From  the  facts  presented  in  this  deposit,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  some  objection  to  the  Doctor's  Theory. — 
If  this  bed  of  coal  has  been  formed  in  the  short  time  of 
three  months,  through  the  process  of  crystallization 
over  this  nucleus  or  saddle  of  slate  rock,  it  would  na- 
turally follow  that  each  lamina  of  slate  and  coal  as  they 
occur,  would  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  saddle,  ex- 
tending in  unbroken  layers  from  base  to  base  over  its 
apex — but  this  is  not  the  case,  as  numerous  strata  have 
been  found  to  terminate  abruptly  upon  the  sides  of  the 
saddle  or  nucleus,  as  if  they  had  been  suddenly  broken 
off  by  its  uprising.  Another  objection  to  this  new 
theory  appears  to  us  to  present  itself,  in  the  deposit  of 
this  nucleus  or  saddle,  which  is  a  carbonaceous  slate, 
filled  with  vegetable  impressions.  This  bed  of  slate 
has  been  cut  across  in  one  place  to  the  depth  of  six 
feet  At  all  the  depths  through  this  cutting  have  been 
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ulation  ran  as  high  in  days  of  yore,  when  these  beds 
were  being  formed,  as  at  the  present  time,  many  a  long 
prayer  would  have  been  offered  up  for  a  long  and  dry 
summer.  There  is  something  very  romantic  in  the 
idea  of  strolling  upon  the  banks  of  one  of  these  mine- 
ral lakes,  noting  the  progress  of  various  crystallizations 
as  they  succeed  each  other  in  their  formation  and  de- 
position, dependant  upon  a  clear  and  cloudy  sky — but 
if  we  are  to  adopt  this  theory,  in  what  manner  should 
we  reconcile  the  effects  produced  by  our  J  une  and  Au- 
gust freshes? 

For  such  occurrences  we  might  reasonably  expect 
to  find  in  every  coal  bed  at  least  one  or  two  very  thick 
strata  of  slate,  if  not  of  sandstone,  produced  by  deluvi- 
an  brought  in  by  the  streams;  but  no  such  strata  have 
yet  been  discovered.  We  might  note,  however,  in 
one  instance  only,  a  deposit  of  slate  of  an  unusual 
depth  produced  perhaps  by  one  of  the  freshets  above 
alluded  to,  and  this  occurs  in  the  Beaver  Meadow  mines. 
For  illustration,  we  will  present  these  mines  as  far  at 
explored  in  the  following  order. 

1st.  Coal,  said  to  be  30  feet  thick,  interspersed  with 
thin  slate  the  result  of  vernal  ahowersand  heavy  dewi. 

2d.  Six  feet  bard  slate,  with  but  few  impressions — 
the  result  undoubtedly  of  a  June  or  August  freshet. 
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3J.  Twenty  feet  coal  neatly  pure — fosmation  attend- 
ed with  no  showers  and  but  very  Iii,'ht  dews. 

4th.  Thin  slate  filled  witli  vegetable  impressions  and 
covered  with  diliivian — and  lake  all  lull. 


THE  CROSS-t XT  FKOM  TKli  PEAWSYLVA- 

JNIA  TO  THE  OHIO  CANAL. 

We  are  gratified  to  perceive  that  our  remarks  upon 
this  subject,  and  the  extracts  which  we  made  from  the 
MassiUon  Gazette,  Cleuveland  Herald,  and  Kochesltr 
Daily  Advertiser,  have  attracted  considerable  attention 
in  Philadelphia.  Several  of  the  papers  in  that  city  have 
noticed  this  matter,  and  appear  disposed  to  give  the 
subject  due  consideration. 

In  our  paper  of  the  12th  instant,  we  stated  that  the 
completion  of  the  Wclhind  Canal  had  greatly  simpli- 
fied the  consideration  of  this  question,  and  made  it  as 
plain  as  a  mathematical  demonstration,  that  if  Philadel- 
phia wished  to  secure  any  portion  of  the  trade  of  the 
Ohio  Canal,  she  must  seize  it  before  it  is  afloat  on  Lake 
Erie.  The  following  is  our  roasoi.ing: — Transportation 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  from  the  Lake  or  Allegheny 
Kiver  to  Philadelphia,  must  be  considciably  higher  than 
for  the  same  distance  on  the  New  York  Canal,  because 
water  is  less  abundant  and  the  lock.ige  greater. — Ag-ain, 
transportation  from  rleavelandto  Syracuse,  by  the  way 
of  the  New  York  Canal,  is  25  cents  per  hundred  weight 
(later  accounts  say  30  cents)  higher  than  by  the  way  of 
the  Welland  Canal  and  Oswego.  Surely,  then,  the  dif- 
ference between  charges  by  the  way  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Canal  and  the  Weiland  Canal  will  be  still  greater. 
If,  then,  produce  is  once  afloat  upon  Lake  Erie,  is  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  will  be  landed  at  Erie,  to 
be  transported  by  the  most  e.'spensive,  rather  tlian  at 
BuflTalo,  to  go  by  the  less  expensive  route,  or  than  at 
Oswego,  by  the  least  expensive  route,  the  Welland  Ca- 
nal^ 

_  The  letter  of  Mr.  Kelly,  in  our  paper  to  da\',  will 
give  to  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  importance  ot  the 
trade  of  this  great  artificial  river  of  the  interior  of  Ohio. 
In  this  letter,  dated  Ckaveland,  Sipt.  '20th,  1830,  he  says: 
"About  10C/,0CO  bushels  of  wheat,  and  23,000  bar- 
rels of  flour,  have  already  at  rived  here.  A  large  amount 
is  now  lying  in  the  warehouses,  at  difl'erent  places  on 
the  canal,  waiting  for  boats  to  transport  it.  Whiskey, 
pork,  oil,  ashes,  butter,  cheese,  lard,  and  coal,  also 
form  considerable  articles  of  transportation  from  the 
interior." 

Again,  he  says, — "It  is  probable  that  the  whole 
amount  of  wheat  transported  on  our  canal  this  year  will 
reach  nearly  200,000  bushels;  flour  25  or  30,000  bar- 
rels; transported  westward,  about  25,000  barrels  of  salt, 
and  1500  tons  of  merchandise." 

Surely  to  secure  this  amount  of  trade  is  worthy  of  an 
efTort.  When,  however,  we  recollect  that  this  is  a 
statement  of  the  trade  when  this  canal  is  only  half  fin- 
ished, what  may  we  not  e.xpect  w  heji  the  whole  route  is 
completed.— Mr.  Kelly  sajs  that  the  canal  will  be  ex- 
tended 10  Columbus  and  Circleville  in  June  next,  and 
to  the  Ohio  river  in  one  year  after.  The  whole  extent 
of  this  canal  passes  through  the  very  finest  parts  of  the 
State  of  Ohio— through  a  country  tqual  to  any  of  the 
same  extent  in  the  world.  The  census  now  taking  will 
sbow  a  very  great  increase  of  the  population  of  every 
county  through  which  this  canal  passes. 

So  great  is  the  facility  of  transportation  from  the  in- 
terior of  Ohio  to  the  State  of  New  York,  that  wheat 
now  commands  a  higher  price  at  Massillon,  one  hun- 
dred miles  west  of  Pittsburgh,  than  at  the  salt-works, 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  east  of  it. 

In  our  last  paper  we  gave  some  hasty  remarks,  in- 
tended to  show  the  immense  amount  of  trade  which  is 
destined  to  float  along  the  canal  which  is  being  rapidly 
executed  through  the  slate  of  Ohio.  We  also  endea- 
voured to  sbow,  that  if  it  was  desired  to  divert  this  trade 


through  Pennsjlvania  to  Philadelphia,  we  must  seize 
it  before  it  is  embarked  on  Lake  Erie.  The  opening 
of  the  Welland  canal  has  so  greatly  increased  the  fa- 
cility and  decreased  the  expense  of  transportation  from 
Lake  Erie  to  Kew  York,  that  it  would  be  lolly  to  at- 
tempt to  compete  with  that  city  for  any  portion  of  trade 
which  has  once  been  shipped  on  that  lake. 

At  the  very  opening  ofthe  Canadian  canal,  the  trans- 
portation of  onehundrtd  weight  of  goods  from  Cleave- 
land,  through  that  canal  and  by  Oswego,  to  the  N.  York 
canalat  Syracuse,  cost  twenty-five  cents  less  than  bythe 
way  of  Buffalo  to  the  same  point.  Since  that  time  the 
difference  has  been  increased  to  thirty  cents,  and  will 
no  doul't  be  still  farther  increased.  Montreal  may  be  a 
competitor  with  New  York  for  the  trade  of  the  upper 
lakes — Philadelphia  never  can  be. 

The  enterprise  and  ambition  of  the  New  Yorkers  are 
not  satisfied  with  securingthe  whole  trade  of  the  upper 
lakes:  their  funds  h-ve  been  liberally  advanced  to  the 
stale  of  Ohio,  and  by  their  means  a  canal,  exceeding 
400  miles  in  K  ngth,  is  rapidly  advancing  to  completion. 
This  canal  passes  within  eighty  miles  of  Pittsburgh  in  a 
straight  line,  and,  if  its  present  tendency  is  not  coun- 
teracted, will  divert  from  Pennsylvania  to  New  York 
many  of  our  neighbors  and  best  customers. 

The  plain  questions  for  the  consideration  of  our  le- 
gislature are  these:  Will  you,  by  listless  inactivity,  per- 
mit the  designs  of  tlie  New  Yorkers  to  be  carried  into 
complete  eftect,  or  will  you,  by  a  wise  and  liberal  po- 
lio)', foil  all  their  schemes,  and  convert  the  money  len- 
ders of  Wall  street  into  reluctant  benefactors  of  Penn- 
sylvania?— Will  you  permit  the  labors  and  expenditures 
of  our  rivals  to  work  us  serious  injury,  or  will  you,  by 
a  well  directed  effort,  turn  all  those  labors  and  expen- 
ditures to  our  ow  n  advantage? — Recollect  that  the  great 
artificial  river  which  passes  through  the  slate  of  Ohio, 
bears  about  the  same  relation  Pittsburgh,  that  the  Sus- 
quehanna river  does  to  Philadelphia.  From  Pittsburgh 
to  Bolivar,  or  Massillon,  is  just  about  as  far  as  from  Phi- 
ladelphia to  Middlelown,  on  the  Susquehannah.  Re- 
collect, also,  that  this  great  artificial  river  waters  a 
couniiy  exceeding  in  exient,  and  far  exceeding  in  gene 
ral  fertility,  the  country  watered  by  the  Susquehanna. 
Heretofore  [Pennsylvania  has  enjoyed  a  great  portion  of 
the  trade  of  this  extensive  and  thriving  country,  and 
will  continue  to  enjoy  it  iitdess  our  rulers  view  the  ac- 
t.ve  exertions  of  the  New  Yorkers  with  indifl'eience. 

Suppose  that  our  legislature  and  the  citizens  of  Phi. 
ladelphia  had  stood  by,  and  permitted  the  enterprise 
and  energy  of  the  Baltimoreans  to  divert  the  trade  of 
the  Susquehanna  country  to  their  city,  what  would 
have  been  thought  and  said  of  them?  Surely  the  trade 
of  the  whole  interior  of  Ohio  is,  or  soon  will  be,  as  im- 
portant as  that  of  the  river  Susquehanna.  Will  our  le- 
gislature  and  citizens  evince  less  entei'piise  and  public 
spirit,  tlian  the  citizens  of  New  York  and  Baltimore? 
The  former,  by  their  money,  are  laboring  to  extend 
their  business,  in  the  rear  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  Ohio 
river,  thus  cutting  off  from  Pennsylvania  a  great  por- 
tion of  trade  which  nature  seems  to  have  allotted  to 
her. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  if  permitted  to  be 
completed  without  any  counteracting  efforts  in  Balti- 
timore,  would  have  operated  upon  that  city  precisely  as 
the  Ohio  canal  is  intended  to  affect  Philadelphia.  The 
Baltimoreans,  however,  possessed  too  much  enterprise, 
and  public  spirit,  and  sound  judgment,  to  stand  idle 
spectators  of  the  activity  of  their  neighbors.  They  de- 
termined, by  the  construction  of  a  railroad,  to  secure  at 
least  the  trade  which  tliey  already  enjoyed,  if  not  great, 
ly  to  increase  it.  Let  Pennsylvania,  then,  benefit  by 
the  example  of  her  competitors.  It  is  in  her  power  to 
do  so,  and  if  she  docs  not,  she  will  have  ample  leisure 
to  repent  her  inactivity. 

Two  routes  for  an  intersecting  canal  between  those  of 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  have  been  proposed — one  by  the 
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wny  of  the  Blp  Beaver  and  Malioning'  to  llie   Portag^e  From  Erie  to  the  month  of  Kiskeminetas,  by 

Symmit,  at  Akron;  the  other,  hy  the  way  of  the   Little  French  creek  and  tlie  Allegheny 162 

Beaver  and  the  Sandy,  tu  the  Ohio  canal  at  Rolivar,  in  '                              

'J'uscarawas  county.      The  former  would   be  in   U-nf,'-lh  324 

about  150  miles;  the  latter  is  by  aclual  me.isiirement  i20  From  Bolivar   to  Pittsburgh,   bv  Little 

miles. — We  mean  not  to  deciue  which  should  be  pre-  Beaver '. 120 

ferred.     The  southern  route  is  the  shortest,  but  is  per-  From  Pittsburgh  to  the  mouth  of  Kiskcmiiu-- 


haps  less  abundantly  supplied  with  water.  The  north 
ern  route  passes  a  greater  distance  through  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania;  the  other  enters  farther  into  the  interior 
of  Ohio. — Suppose,  however,  the  decision  made,  and 
one  of  the  cross-cut  canals  completed,  what  advantages 
will  it  offer  in  the  competition  with  New  York  for  the 
trade  of  t)hio'  In  the  discussion  of  this  question,  the 
cheapness,  safet)',  distance,  a"d  the  duration  of  time  in 
each  year  which  the  navig'ation  may  be  open,  are  the 
ruling  considerations. 

As  to  the  first,  cheapness,  we  have  not  the  means  of 
deciding  whether  transportation  by  the  Welland  canal 
and  Oswego  to  New  York,  or  by  the  cross-cut  and  the 
Pennsylvania  canal  to  Philadelphia,  will  be  lower. 
While,  however,  we  candidly  acknowledge  that  there 
are  some  doubts  in  this  question,  we  may  add  that  these 
very  doubts  prove,  most  conclusively,  that  if  ['hiladel- 
phia  hopes  to  secure  any  portion  of  the  Ohio  canal 
trade,  she  must  do  it  by  this  cross-cut;  because  if  we 
cannot  secure  it  before  it  is  afloat  on  Lake  Erie,  any  at- 
tempt to  seize  it  afierwards  would  be  ridiculous.  From 
Akron  or  Bolivar  to  Pliiladclphia  is  very  little  farther 
than  from  Erie  to  the  same  city.  If,  then,  we  cannot 
take  produce  from  .\kron  or  Bolivar,  by  the  v  ay  of 
Pittsburgh,  to  Ph.ladelphia,  cheajier  than'by  the  Wel- 
land canal  to  New  Y'ork,  -surely  we  cannot  take  it 
from  Akron  to  Cleaveland,  ship  it  to  Erie,  a'  d  then 
again  send  it  on  board  a  canal  boat  to  Philadelphia,  as 
cheap  as  it  can  be  sent  by  the  Wtlland  c^nal  to  New 
York.  1  his  is  as  phiin,  to  our  minds,  as  that  two  and 
one  are  more  than  two. 

As  to  the  iisxt  requisite,  safety,  the  advantage  is  in 
favor  of  the  route  by  the  cross-cut  and  Pennsylvania  ca- 
nal, this  being  all  by  a  canal,  the  other  being  partly  by 
a  very  dangerous  lake  navigation,  whether  it  terminates 
at  Erie,  Buff,ilo,  or  Oswego.  Here  we  may  add  that 
the  cheapest  route  from  Cleaveland,  that  to  Oswego,  is 
the  most  dangerous,  being  exposed  to  a  double  lake 
voyage. 

As  to  distance,  inspection  of  a  map  will  satisfy  every 
person  that  the  whole  of  the  Ohio  canal,  which  is  now 
finished,  is  nearer  to  I'hil.adelphia,  th.Tn  from  Buffalo, 
by  the  way  of  Albany,  lo  New  York,  so  that,  exclusive 
of  the  lake  navigation  from  Cleaveland  to  Buffalo,  pro- 
duce at  any  point  on  the  Ohio  canal  is  nearer  to  Phila- 
delpiiia  than  to  New  York. 

As  to  the  duration  of  njivigation,  it  will  be  at  least 
one  hundred  days  in  the  year  in  favor  of  the  cross-cut. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  last  paper,  we  have  laid 
our  hands  upon  the  Reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal 
Commissioners  for  1830,  and  M.ajor  Douglas'  Report 
upon  the  Little  Beaver  and  Sandy  route  to  the  Ohio 
Canal,  from  which  we  obtain  the  following  results: — 

Miles. 
From  Bolivar,  on  the  Ohio  canal  to  Cleaveland, 

is  about 

From  Cleaveland  to  Erie,  by  the  lake 

From  Erie  to  Pittsburgh,  by  Shenango  route. 


From  Bolivar  to  Pittsburgh,  by  .Maj.  Douglas' 
route, 

Difference  in  favor  of  the  route  from  Bolivar, 
by  the  way  of  the  Sandy  and  Little  Beaver,  to 
the  Pennsylvania  canal  at  Pittsburgh 

Again — From  Bolivar  to  Cleaveland  Is 

From  Cleaveland  to  Erie 


72 
90 

leri 

329i 
120 


209i 


tas 29—149 

Difference  in  favor  of  the  route  from  Bolivar,  by 
the  way  of  the  Sandy  and  Little  Beaver,  to 
the  Pennsylvania  canal  at  the  mouth  of  Kis- 
keminetas         175 

Thirdly— From  Akron  to  Cleaveland 40 

From  Cleaveland,  by  way  of  Erie  and    the 

Shenango  route,  to  Pittsburgh "257^ — 29"i 

From  Akron,  on  the  Ohio  canal  at  the  Portage 
Summit,  by  the  way  of  the  Mahoning  and  P.ig 
Beaver,  to  Pittsburgh,"  the  distance  is  about         150 

Difference  in  favor  of  the  Mahoning  route  from 

Akron  to  Pittsburgh .' 1473 

Fourlldv — From  Akron  to  Erie,  by  the  way  of 
CleavVland,  is ISO 

From  Erie  to  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  at  the 
mouth  of  Kiskeminetas,  by  French  creek 
and  the  Allegheny 162—292 

From  Akron  to  Pittsburgh,  by  tlie  .Mahoning,  150 

From  Pittsburgh  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kiskemi- 
netas  29—179 

Difference  in  favor  sf  the  route  by  the  Mahon- 
ing to  the  mouth  of  the  Kiskeminetas 103 

Upon  these  statements  we  will  make  no  remarks,  but 
will  remind  the  reader  that,  by  taking  the  direct  route 
from  Bolivar  to  Pittsburgh  or  the  mouth  of  the  Kiske- 
minetas, the  owners  of  goods  will  not  only  save  the  dis- 
tances mentioned,  but  they  will  also  avoid  the  risk  of 
detention  by  ice  at  Cleaveland,  and  the  dangers  of  a 
lake  navigation  from  Cleaveland  to  Erie.  With  these 
facts  before  our  eyes,  surely  it  is  not  strange  that  we 
should  wish  to  have  an  intercepting  line  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal  to  Bolivar  or  Akron. — Piltshurgh  Gaz. 

We  invite  the  attention  nf  our  readers  to  an  article  in 
this  week's  paper,  copied  from  the  "  Pittsburgh  Ga- 
zette," on  the  subject  of  the  cross  canal. 

We  are  plea<ed  to  see  an  effort  made  to  arouse  the 
people  of  Philadi-lpliia  and  Pittsburgh,  to  a  sense  of 
what  we  have  long  conceived  to  be  their  true  interest. 
The  facis  set  forth  in  the  article  alluded  to,  relative  to 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  construction  of  a 
cross  canal,  are  incontrovertible.  The  distance,  from 
any  point  on  the  Ohio  canal  south  of  the  Portage  Sum- 
mit, is  greater  to  New  Y'ork  than  to  Philadelphia.  If 
in  connection  with  this,  we  consider  the  hazards  of  a 
Lake  oavigHtion,  and  the  fact,  that  a  canal  on  the 
Pennsylvania  route  could  be  navigated  several  weeks 
earlier  in  the  Spring  and  later  in  the  Fall,  than  the  New 
York  Canal,  no  doubt  can  exist,  but  that  the  Philadel- 
phia market  would  prestnt  inducements  (0  the  citizens 
of  Ohio  far  superior  to  that  of  New  Y'ork.  It  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  consideration,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
individuals  who  are  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in 
the  interior  towns  of  this  Slate — indeed  some  who  re- 
side in  this  county,  purchase  their  goods  in  Philadelphia 
at  this  time,  in  preference  to  New  Y'ork — ano  to  avoid 
an  expensive  land  transportation,  forward  them  to  New 
Y'ork,  thence  by  the  Erie  canal  und  the  Lake  to  Cleave- 


*  We  have  not  the  surveys  of  this  route,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  we  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  milei 
wrong,  and  that  we  overate  the  distance. 
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land,  »nd  other  towns  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Erie.  Let  a  direct  water  communication  be  opened 
from  the  Ohio  Canal  to  Philadelphia,  and  it  requires  no 
spirit  of  prophecy  to  foresee  that  a  vast  share  of  the  bu- 
siness would  be  transferred  to  that  channel,  which 
now  passes  through  the  New  York  canal. — Ravenna 
Courier. 


PHILADELPHIA-by  a  Ne«-Yorker. 
The  follow ;n|;  ii  an  extract  of  a  letter  fr 
the  "New  York  Observer,"  written  at  V  asl 
hit  labori  for  the  winter.  It  will  amuse  some  of  our  rcadi 
"Is  a  great  city  for  this  hemisphere,and  characteristic- 
ally diverse  from  her  gay,  plumed,  and  flirting  rival. — 
Think  of  William  Penn  in  his  staid  habit  and  plain  dress, 
from  his  silver  shoe  buckle  to  his  broad  biim,  looking 
sobriety  and  good  sense,  appearing  to  respect  him- 
self and  commanding  the  respect  of  others, — and  hets  a 
fair  representative,  as  he  was  the  founder  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  Quaker  (modern  and  at  Philadelphia — where 
»lone  a  fair  definition  of  the  sect  can  be  framed)  \sphy- 
lically — a  neat,  trim,  proper  man; — morally,  circum- 
spect and  honest;— politically,  frugal  and  thriving;— 
religiously,  keeping  well  such  Scriptures  as  this:— "He 
that  provideth  not  for  his  own  house,  is  worse  than  an 
infidel."  Tbefemale  part  of  this  respectable  com- 
munity (I  would  not  offend  them  by  calling  them 
ladies)  always  appear,  in-doors  and  out,  as  if  they  were 
safely  kept  in  a  glass  receiver,  that  not  a  dust  of  this 
world  might  light  upon  them — as  pure  as  any  waxen 
image,  that  ever  showed  its  face  through  the  window  of 
a  hair  dresser's  shop.  The  Quaker  leaven  has  leaven- 
ed Philadelphia  thoroughly.  And  so  far  as  the  external 
and  the  internal  of  the /ij;tures,  and  so  far  as  manners  are 
concerned,  I  could  wish,  that  all  our  other  cities  and 


seen,  (I  risk  perhaps  a  smile  of  ridicule  from  some,)  I 
venture  to  commend  that  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York, 
as  the  most  appropriate,  chaste,  and  perfect  of  its  kind. 
Let  a  man  look  at  that  a  thousand  and  ten  thousand 
times,  and  every  successive  view  will  afford  him  ad- 
ditional satisfaction,  and  a  more  indelible  conviction  of 
its  perfect  symmetry. 

There  is  no  very  remarkable  public  edifice  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, but  the  United  Slates  Bank; — except  that  the 
..spondent  of  ]  *^'"'>  "°Y '" '^''"*'''"'^''°"'  when  complete,  will  assert 
the  theatre  of  some  claims  of  this  sort.  The  Bank  is  absolutely  per- 
fect, and  1  dare  to  say  unrivalled  of  its  kind  in  North 
America.  There  are  so  many  superior  and  imposing 
public  edifices  and  private  mansions  in  Philadelphia, 
that  one  must  be  very  extraordinary  to  be  especially 
noiiceable.  Indeed,  architecture  in  this  city,  as  com- 
bining the  effects  of  simplicity,  grandeur,  and  sensible 
duration,  (which  I  take  to  be  the  highest  perfection  of 
the  art,)  seems  to  be  the  home  of  those  engaged  in  it. 
There  are  very  numerous  public  and  private  buildings 
in  Philadelphia,  combining  perfections  both  in  the  ex- 
terior and  interior,  for  happy  effect  upon  the  eye,  for 
convenience,  for  comfort,  and  for  durability,  which,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  none  but  Philadelphian  artists, 
in  our  own  country  could  impart. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Philadelphia  suffers  much  in 
comparison  and  by  the  all  commanding  advantages  of 
New  York.  But  such  is  the  countless  wealth  of  the  for- 
mer city,— such  her  internal  resources,  and  her  indisso- 
luble connections  with  a  vast  and  rich  interior— such 
the  acknowledged  superiority  ofher  artists— of  almost 
every  description— there  are  so  many  established 
and  productive  manufactories — siie  has  so  much  litera- 
ture, science,  and  prolessional  talents  in  her  own  bosom 
— that  Philadelphia  makes  a  world  in  herself,  altogeth- 
er independent  of  the  accidental  superioiitits  of  her  ri- 
val sister.  And  her  giowtli  within  a  lew  years  last  past 
has  been  more  substantial  and   more  rapid,  than  at  anv 


towns    were   as  much   blessed.     As  a   sect,  they   are 
doubtless  the  most  perfect  of  morals  and  manners,  and 

collect  within  themselves  and  enjoy  more  of  this  world's  ,     ,  ^ 

comfort,  than  anv  other   community.     They  are  tem-    'Or'n^'"  period.     I  had  expected   to  see   this  city  de- 


perate  and  frugal.and  consequently  independent— often  ,  '=''"5-  But  it  is  no  longer  a  question,  She  is  destined 
very  wealthy.  I'hey  are  commonly  honest,  and  conse-  j  ^°  "^^  *'"'  K''Ow  with  the  couniry- depending  on  many 
quently  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  mutual  confidence,to  a  )  °*?*'='"  ^"'^  '"°''^  complicated  causes.  But  not  less  cer- 
reasonable  extent— as  also  of  the  respect  of  the  worid.  ' '"" 
They  have  every  neetiful  comfort,  without  the  pride  of 
show; -they  have  purity  and  kindness  of  manners,with- 
out  affectation.  They  patronize  and  cultivate  literature 
and  science,  the  fine  and  useful  arts— and  their  state  of 
society  enables  them  to  appreciate  such  accomplish- 
ments. "^ 


Biit  to  return  to  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  great,  beauti- 
fal.rich,  and  selfcomplacent  city.  Physically  it  lies 
withm  the  forks  of  two  rivers.the  Delaware  and  Schuyl- 
kill,  the  former  the  channel  of  its  foreign  commerce, 
the  latter  by  means  of  artificial  works,  one  of  the  main 
arteriesofils  internal  communications,  by  which  espe- 
cially it  preys  upon  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  get  fuel 
for  herself  and  other  cities.  Another  artery  of  the  same 
kind  and  for  the  same  purpose  runs  up  the  Delaware, 
and  branches  out  into  the  same  inexhaustible  regions  of 
coal.  Philadelphia  also  rests  in  the  bosom  of  a  wide, 
flat,  and  monotonous  country,  lifting  up  no  prominence 
ft)r  the  showing  of  itself.  And  the  only  way  to  get  a 
view  of  the  city,  (no  thanks  to  the  Quakers,)  is  to  as- 
cend a  steeple,  of  which  there  are  only  two  prominent 
ones,  Christ's  Church  and  Dr.  Skinner's  {singular!  but 
the  latter  is  as  truly  Christian  as  the  former,)  from 
which  one  looks  abroad  upon  nothing  but  a  turbid  and 
smokey  ocean  of  houses.  Besides  these  two  steeples, 
there  is  here  and  there  a  homely  looking  tower,  or  a 
very  modest  cupola.  The  churches  are  generally  void 
ot  external  adornments,  especially  of  that  inutile,  and 
n  »  Quaker's  creed,  vain  and  proud  thinff-asteeple.- 


tain  than  those  which  secure  the  prosperity  of  New 
York.  The  water  works  of  Philadelphia,  besides  do- 
ing her  great  credit  for  the  enterprise  and  skill  by  which 
they  have  been  constructed,  are  no  unimportant  item  in 
the  treasures  of  her  public  wealth.  It  is  and  will  for- 
ever be  a  self-creating  power  of  a  munificent  revenue. 
Her  public  squares  will  ultimately  become  most  cheer- 
ing promenades  and  delightful  rural  scenes  in  the  heart 
of  so  great  a  city.  The  medical  school  of  Philadel- 
phia furnishes  probably  all  the  advantages  and  equal 
talent  with  the  best  schools  of  the  kind  in  Europe." 

THE  SEASON^ 

DoTLESTOwN,  Bucfcs  Co.  Nov.  29. 

Such  has  been  tlie  mildness  of  the  season,  that  on 
this  day,  the  29th  November,  our  fields  and  gardens 
have  quite  as  green  Si.  flourishing  an  appearance,  as  they 
usually  have  in  the  month  of  September.  We  have  had 
no  frosts  to  check  vegetation,  and  our  farmers  find  great 
advantage  from  being  able  to  turn  their  cattle  still  to 
pasture.  — 

Cbesteh,  Pa.  Nov.  30. 

High  Tide. — We  experienced  yesterday,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heavy  east  wind  which  prevailed  an  un- 
precedented high  tide.  It  rose  near  a  foot  over  the 
piers,  and  has  completely  inundated  all  the  meadows 
near  this  borough. 

Chester,  (Pa.)  Dec.  3,  1830. 
High  Tide. — Since  the  never  to-be-forgotten  "Easter 


iuai  Steeples,  in  good  taste,  both  in  town  and  country,  Sunday,"  (some  seven  years  back,)  the  shores  of  the 
are  very  gratifying  to  the  eye,  is,  I  think,  altogether  Delaware  have  not  been  visited  by  so  great  a  rise  of 
unquestionable.  What  observer  does  not  feel  this,  in  the  tide  as  on  Monday  last.  Chester  was  near  being 
•^Ji""''j'"  "'"^  eastern  slates,  in  comparison  of  the  swamped.  The  Piers  disappeared.  Kerlin'a  bank, 
middle  and  southern'    And  of  all  models  I  have  ever  '  and  every  other  bank  in  the  neighborhood,  sustained 
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first  a  pressure  from  the  fluid,  and  then  a  heavy  run 
upon  them,  as  is  often  the  fate  of  banks  on  the  highest 
grounds.  The  coal  lying  on  the  wharf  took  an  unex- 
pected dip.  The  Upland  cotton  in  the  warehouse  be- 
came Island  cotton,  for  half  ot  it  was  submerged.  The 
poor  tanners  were  at  work  in  the  rain  to  save  their 
hides  from  the  wet.  In  short,  it  was  a  day  of  chill, 
gloom;  and  damp,  as  dull  as  this  paragraph. 

Snow  to  the  depth  ot  three  or  four  inches,  is  said  to 
have  fallen  in  the  Allegheny  mountains  between  Clear- 
fieldtown  and  Bellefonte,  a  fortnight  since. 

West  Chesteb,  Dec.  7. 
We  were  visited  yesterday  morning  with  a  violent 
snow-storm  from  the  north-east,  which  continued  until 
about  12  o'clock,  when  the  wind  changed,  and  blew  up 
cold  from  the  north-west.  But  we  have  no  sleighing 
yet! 

Rejnarkabk  Fecundity. — Maj.  John  Urie,  of  Strabane 
township,  left  at  this  office  hst  week,  two  apples  mea- 
suring, each,  about  4  inches  in  circumference  and  2 
inciiesin  diameter,  being  a  part  of  a  second  crop  taken 
this  year  from  a  tree  on  his  farm.  1  he  first  crop  fell 
off  in  harvest,  and  the  tree  was  in  full  bloom  about  the 
1st  of  September.— IFosA.  {Pa.)  Reporter. 

GEHMANTOWif,  (Penn.)  Dec.  1. 
The  Season. — A  gentleman  left  at  this  office,  on  Sa- 
turday morning  last,  a  full  grown  Catharine  Pear,  of  the 
second  growth,  which  was  taken  from  a  tree  of  Mr.  Pe- 
ter Bcchtel,  Sr.  of  Mount  Airy.  The  curious  can  see 
it  by  calling  as  above. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  6. 
Green  Peat. — A  friend  has  presented  us  with  a  quan- 
tity of  "grei-n  peas,"  tlie  quality  of  which  we  shall  try 
to-day.  Some  of  the  vines  accompanying  the  pods  are 
covered  with  blossoms.  l"he  peas  were  raised  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  John  Kenwohthet,  near  i'rankford.  This 
beats  New  Jersey. — U.  S  Gaz. 

First  snow  in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  6th. 

Columbia,  Dec.  2d, 
The  papers  from  different  parts  of  the  state,  speak 
of  the  season  thus  far  as  having  been  uncommonly  mild 
and  productive .  A  Reading  <  diior  mentions  the  disco- 
very of  a  ripe  cherry  on  a  tne  on  his  yard,  known  by 
the  name  of'  Mayduke.  In  Wilkesbarre,  an  editor  had 
presented  to  him  a  fine  mess  ot  green  peas  In  the  lot 
of  Mr.  George  Risinger,  of  Buttstown,  near  York,  says 
the  Gazette,  there  is  a  mulberry  tree,  which  for  two 
successive  years  has  borne  a  double  crop  of  mulberries. 
The  second  crop  for  the  present  year  is  now  ripe,  and 
the  fruit  as  large  and  perfect  as  any  gathered  in  the 
proper  season.  The  editor  of  the  U.  S.  Gazette  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  fortunate  in  the  bestowment  of 
these  rarities  of  the  season.  He  had  presented  to  him 
a  dish  of  strawberries  and  cream'  Our  mouth  waters 
while  we  are  writing  it  down. 

And  lastly  we  would  not  forget  to  notice,  among  the 
extraordinaries,  an  ear  of  green  corn  left  at  our  office, 
which  grew  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  J.  Campbell,  of  this 
place.  It  looks  as  fine  as  though  it  were  picked  in  Au- 
gust. Mr.  C.  informed  uf,  that  he  gathered  a  fine  mess 
of  roasting  ears  last  week.  All  the  cases  cited  above, 
may  be  put  down  as  remarkable  phenomena. 

CENSUS  OF  THE  CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  PHI- 
LADELPHIA—OFFICIAL. 

CiTT. 

Cedar  Ward, 6321 

Chestnut 4115 

Dock 5378 

High  street, 4446 

Locust, > 7117 


Lower  Delaware, 6863     i 

Middle 3632     ' 

New  Maiket, 7443 

North 5796 

North  Mulberry 5804 

Pine, 5540 

South 3467 

South  Mulberry, 5364 

Upper  Delaware, 5763 

Walnut 3428 80,477 

Northern  Libebties — 

1st  Ward, 3560 

2d       "      3115 

3d       "      4552 

4th      "      3187 

5th     "      5471 

6th      "      4946 

rth     "      4092 28,923 

Spring  Garden 11,141 

Southwark,  East 10,361 

Do.       West, 10,385 20,746 

Kensington 13,326 

Moyamensing, 6832 

Passyunk, 1441 

Blockley, 3401 

Bristol 1425 

Byberry, 1018 

Frankford, 1637 

Germantown, 4613 

Kingsessing,   .     .     ; 1068 

Lower  Dublin, 27U5 

Moreland 418 

Unincorporated  N.  Liberties, 2453 

Oxford 1502 

Penn  Township 2507 

Roxborough, 3334 

Total  amount, 188,985 

Total  amount  Deaf  and  Dumb,     .         .       .  139 

Tot.a  Blind 57 

Aliens,  (not  naturalized.) 4179 

We  hope  hereafter  to  furnish  a  more  detailed  view 
of  the  Census  of  the  City  and  State. 

New  Advestdre. 

Arrived  at  this  place  from  Honesdale,  at  the  head  of 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  two  boats.  Pilot  and 
Spy,  A.  Bently,  master. — These  Boats  took  the  Lacka- 
waxen  river  at  Honesdale,  thence  down  at  Carpenter's 
Point,  took  in  50  tons  Plaster  Paris,  3  miles  below  the 
Water  Gap,  on  the  Delaware,  then  took  in  37,001;  feet 
of  Boards  to  Bethlehem,  on  the  Lehigh,  12  miles  above 
Easton,  thence  in  ballast  to  this  place  for  coal  in  10 
days — deducts  days  for  bad  weather. 

Captain  Rentley  says  he  has  been  engaged  for  seve- 
ral years  in  the  canalllng  and  transporting  business  on 
the  Erie  and  other  canals,  but  thinks  the  Lehigh  Canal 
surpasses  any  he  has  seen  for  simplicity  of  construction 
and  durability;  he  further  says;  he  intends  building  two 
deck  boats,  7  feet  deep,  to  run  from  this  place  to  Phi- 
ladelphia next  season,  if  the  company  will  raise  the  foot 

bridge-i  at  the  out-let  locks,  which  are   rather  low. 

Mauch  Chunk  Courier. 

DELAWARE  BREAKWATER. 
The  Secretary  of  War  says,  "  The  breakwater  situa- 
ted at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  river  is  another  valu- 
able improvement,  which,  wiibln  the  last  year,  has  been 
rapidly  progressing.  The  work  has  already  risen  above 
the  water,  and  furnished  evidence  of  its  importance  to 
our  commerce.  During  the  violent  gales  of  last  Sep- 
tember, several  vessels  which  lay  under  the  protection 
of  this  work  were  preserved.  The  force  of  the  sea 
being  broken  by  its  opposition,  they  were  enabled  to 
keep  at  their  mooring,  and  to  ride  out  the  gale  in  safety. 
Fifteen  other  vessels  in  view,  not  possessing  the  advan- 
tages of  this  position,  »  ere  driven  on  shore,  and  lost,  or 
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gotten  off  at  much  expense.  A  few  years  will  cora- 
nlete  this  valuable  woik.  The  attention  it  has  received 
since  it  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Quartermaster  s 
Department  by  your  direction,  ;ind  the  advonlages  al- 
ready derived  from  it,  give  proof  (f  the  propriety  of  its 
completion,  and  of  the  numerous  benefits  it  must  aftord 
to  commerce.  At  this  heretofore  hazardous  part  of  our 
coast  navigation,  a  security  will  be  afforded,  winch,  ma 
few  years,  may  occasion  a  saving  of  property  w  hich  will 
simply  compensate  for  the  cost  incurred  in  its  construc- 
tion." 

Arrived,  at  Philadelphia,  boat  Beauty  Mary,  captain 
Heackamaii,  7  days  from  Pine  Grove,  Pa.  with  coal  and 
iron  to  J.  R.  &.  J.  M.  Bolion,  being  the  first  boat  that  has 
arrived  at  this  place  from  the  head  of  the  Swalara. 

The  two  Du/chmen.— Previous  to  the  Revolution,  two 
honest  Dutchmen,  who  resided  some  distance  in  the 
country,  annually  purchased  their  Almanacs  from  Mr. 
Christopher  Sower,  who  established  the  first  printing' 
office,  and  issued  the  first  newspaper  in  Germantown. 
They  thought, as  amatter  of  couise.that  the  almanac  wa» 
fnarfe  particularly  to  determine  \\\e  future  state  of  the 
weath  er,  on  which  they  relied  with  implicit  confidence. 
Upon  a  time,  they  agreed  to  visit  Phil  idelphia  together, 
at  a  specified  period.  But  unfortunately  they  neglected 
to  consult  their  oracle  as  to  the  then  state  of  the  weath- 
er. One  of  them,  however,  a  few  days  afterwards,  up- 
on examination,  d.scovered  that  the  almanac  prophesi- 
ed that  they  were  to  have  wet  weather  at  the  very  lime 
they  intended  to  visit  the  city  together.  He  determin- 
ed not  to  go.  The  other's  business  being  more  urgent, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  at  all  events.  Contrary  to 
expectation,  the  weather  proved  to  be  very  fine;  but 
the  following  week,  the  time  to  which  the  first  had 
postponed  his  trip,  it  was  extremely  rainy  and  unpleas- 
ant, but  agreeably  to  his  firm  belief  and  intent,  he  took 
up  the  line  of  march  for  Philadelphia.  On  his  return, 
however,  to  appease  his  chagrin  and  disappoinlment, 
he  called  at  Mr.  Sower's  oflfice  in  German'own,  and  told 
him,  in  not  a  very  smooth  tone,  that  his  almanac  con- 
taineil  lies,  and  thai  he  never  would  again  believe  in,or 
purchase  any  more  of  them,  as  it  positively  said 
last  week  and  none  this,  but  that  the  weather  itself, 
had  proved  lo  the  contrary.  "Friend,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,in  a  grave  tone  as  he  took  the  Dutchman  by 
the  hand;  "Friend,  remember  that  I  make  the  almanac, 
but  God  Almighty  makes  the  weather."  This  short 
but  pointed  speech,  seemed  to  satisfy  the  Dutchman, in 
some  measure  and  after  a  shake  of  the  hand,  he  calmly 
pursued  his  homeward  course,  probably  reflecting  how 
strange  the  human  character. — Germanlown  Te/gniph. 

Jnecdote  of  the  iJCTo/u/wi.— The  following  annecdole 
was  rela'cd  to  us  a  few  days  since,  by  an  old  and  re- 
spectable inhabitant  of  this  place,  who  was  an  eye  wit- 
ness of  the  scene.  During  that  part  of  the  Revolution 
in  which  the  British  retained  possession  of  Germantown, 

kind  of  a  picket  guard  was  stationed  at  the  Market 
House  Square,  who  frequently,  on  trivial  pretexts,  ar- 
rested the  whig  citizens  of  tlie  place,  and  put  them  un- 
der guard.  At  one  time,  they  placed  under  guard,  a 
certain  John  Nice,  who  was  famous  as  a  vendue  cryer, 
as  well  as  a  cradler  of  grain.  Several  of  his  neighbours 
seeing  him  thus  situated,  one  of  them  a  Mr.  Hergeshei- 
mer,  approached  tlie  guard  to  procure  his  release,  on 
the  pretext,  ihut  he  wished  him  to  cradle  his  buck- 
wheat; but  the  relentless  guard  roughly  bade  him  to 
stand  off.  At  this  instant,  a  great  rush  was  seen  to- 
wards ihe  head  quarters  of  the  commanding  Gen.  Howe, 
which  were  established  in  the  house  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Perot  ofPhiladelphia  and  stands  iiTimediately  opposite 
the  road  called  the  Church  I^ane.  A  messenger  bad 
iust  arrived  with  the  news  ofthesurrenderofBurgoyne, 
and  every  one  hastened  to  know  the  particulns— our 
guard  among  the  number.    As  soon  as  the   neighbour 


saw  this,  he  gave  Nice  the  wink,  and  away  they  went 
together,  perhaps  never  thought  of  afterwards.— /J. 

We  were  informed  by  a  gentleman  from  Clark's  Ville, 
that  on  Saturday  last,  a  break  of  about  eighty  feet,  took 
place  on  the  Railroad,  occasioned  by  the  breaking  of 
the  ropes  (which  are  used  for  letting  the  Cars  gently 
down  the  plane.)  The  velocity  with  which  the  cars, 
when  loaded  with  coal;  and  nothing  to  prevent  ttieir 
headway,  descend  the  plane,  is  the  most  astonishing 
thing  ever  heard  of— it  ra:ely  occurs,  without  cruslung 
them  totally  to  pteces—Milford  Eagle. 

CHAMBEnSBCRG,  NoV.  23. 

A  Panther,  measuring  nme  feet  from  the  tip  of  the 
tail  to  the  point  of  the  nose,  was  killed  week  before 
last,  on  the  mountain  in  the  neighborhood  of  Loudon, 
in  this  county.  These  formidable  animals  have  become 
extremely  scarce  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  per- 
son who  made  the  rare  capture,  was  hunting  racoons  af- 
ter night;  the  panther  was  treed  by  his  dogs,  after  bar- 
ing been  chased  some  distance,  and  he  was  brought 
down  by  one  rifle  ball,  to  the  surprise  of  the  hunter, 
who  had  not  previously  suspected  the  danger  he  had  in- 
curred by  the  encounter. — Republican. 

FROCEIiUlNGS  OF  COUNCILS. 

Thursday  Evening.  Dec.  9th. 

Remonstrances  were  presented  against  the  erection 
of  additional  market  houses  in  High  street. 

Petitions  were  presented  for  converting  Rittenhouse 
Square  into  a  military  parade  ground. 

Petitions  were  presented  for  making  Eighth  street  a 
stand  for  the  sale  of  Farmers'  produce:  and  also  for 
making  Ninth  street  a  stand. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Jacob  Reese  & 
Son,  respecting  the  condition  of  a  lot  at  the  corner  of 
Arch  and  Schuylkill  Seventh  street,  from  which  it  is 
impossible  to  drain  the  water,  since  the  paving  of  Arch 

The  usual  references  was  made  of  the  above  peti- 
tions. .      ,  -  ,     T.  . 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Permanent 
Bridge  Company,  signifying  their  assent  to  the  pro- 
posal to  extend  Beach-st.  by  an  arched  way,  through 
the  abutment  of  the  Bridge,  on  condition  that  the  ex- 
pense be  paid  by  the  public,  and  no,damage  be  done 
to  the  Bridge.  Referred  to  Messrs.  Johnson,  Coryell, 
Sexton,  Home,  Duane,  and  Worrell. 

Messrs.  Kittera,  Duane,  Massey,  Moss,  Israel  and 
Murray,  were  appointed  to  confer  with  the  County 
Commissioners  upon  the  subject  of  the  sale  of  Walnut 
Street  Prison,  and  to  unite  with  them  in  such  measures 
as  may  be  useful  to  effect  said  object— with  power  to 
act  in  any  application  to  the  Legislature  that  may  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  sale  of  the  said  property,  and 
the  removal  of  the  prisoners  therefrom. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  commis- 
sioners of  Spring  Garden,  requesting  an  extension  of 
their  contract  for  the  supply  of  Schuylkill  water,  so  as 
to  embrace  the  whole  district.  Referred  to  the  Water- 
ing comniittee. 

The  committee  on  Ways  and  Means  reported,  that  to 
pay  for  the  construction  if  the  Pine  street  Sewer,  and 
to  cover  the  deficiencies  in  the  appropriations  for  the 
year,  it  would  be  necessary  to  borrow  60,000  dollars. 
A  bi'll  t'  ■  authorise  a  loan,  was  passe  d  accordingly. 

A  resolution  was  passed  for  paving  Tun  alley. 

Messrs.  Johnson,  Coryell,  Massey  and  Duane,  were 
appointed  to  consider  the  propriety  of  disposing  of  the 
Lombard  street  or  Drawbridge  lots,  and  purchasing  a 
lot  in  a  central  situation  on  which  to  erect  a  watch 
house  and  depository  of  oil.  _ 

The  Select  Council  accepted  the  resignation  of  Mr. 

"ihe  bill  to  fix  the  salary  of  the  City  Solicitor,  w»s 
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taken  up  by  tlie  Select  Council,  and  after  having  been 
amended,  was  referred  to  Messrs,  Duane,  Masscy,  and 
Morrell,  for  furtlicr  amendment. 

The  subject  of  the  restoration  of  the  Hall  of  Inde- 
pendence to  its  ancient  forjn,  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mitte  on  the  Slate  House. 

The  committee  on  Logan  Square  was  requested  to 
make  an  estimate  of  tlie  expense  offilluigupand  le- 
velling said  square. 


METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE. 
According'  to  Fahrenheit,  in  the  shade,  the  tempera. 
ture  of  the  weather  at  Mauch  Chunk  was  as  follows,  du- 
ring the  time  specified. 
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Between  5  &l  7,  A.  M.  1348  is  the  number  of  degrees 
of  the  Thermometer  during  the  month. 
Dats 
1348-1-30=454-   Between  5  and  7,  A.M. 

1575-1-30— 52-i-  At  Noon. 
144S-;-30=48-f-   At  Sunset. 

—  DATS. 

1454-2=48-1- Average. 
Quantity  of  Rain  that  fell, 6.44 


PUBLIC    MEETING. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Proprietors  and  Land  Holders,  on 
the  eastern  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail  Road,  held 
at  the  public  house  of  Edward  Siter,  (Spread  Eagle)  the 
27th  ult.  EDWARD  SITER,  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  Abiteh  Lewis,  appointed  Secretary, 

A  memorial,  prepared  by  a  committee  appointed  at  a 
meeting  held  the  16th  ult.  was  presented  and  read;  and 
being  considered,  was  adopted,  and  Robert  Evans, 
Mordecai  Thomas  Henry  Carter,  Atlee  Potter,  Abner 
Lewis,  William  Morgan,  John  R.  Longstretli,  James  An- 
derson, M.  D.  Henry  Bowman  and  Amos  George,  were 
appointed  to  obtain  signatures,  and  when  fully  signed, 
forward  the  petition  to  Edward  Siter,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  transmitted  to  the  legislature  as  early  as  practi- 
cable. 


The  editors  of  papers  in  the  counties  of  Chester,  Del- 
aware, Montgomery  ad  Philadelphia,  friendly  to  (he  ob- 
ject, are  requested  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting,  and  also  the  memori.d. 

EUVVARU  SriER,  Chairman. 
Adnei  Lewis,  Secretary. 
To  Ihe  Senate  and  Ilousz  of  lieprexentutives  of  the  Com-- 
monweullh  vf  Feimsylvania,  in  General  Jlssemhiy  met- 
The  petition  cf  the  Proprietors  and  Land  Holders 
through  which  the  eastern  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
rail  road  is  located — 

Respectfcllt  represents, — 

That  your  petitioners  availing  themselves  of  the  high 
privilege  of  freemen,  guaranteed  by  our  excellent  con- 
stitution, of  peace:ibly  assembling  and  petitioning  for  re- 
dress of  grievances;  do  earnestly  but  respectfully  beg 
leave  to  state  their  settled  conviction,  that  the  5th  and 
6lh  sections  of  the  act  of  6lli  of  April  last,  entitled  "an 
act  relative  to  the  appointment  of  Canal  Commissioners," 
is  an  infringement  of  the  constitutional  provision,  article 
9,  Section  10.  "No  man's  properly  shall  be  taken  or 
applied  to  public  use,  without  the  consent  of  his  repre- 
sentatives, and  without  just  compensation  being  made." 
The  act  above  referred  to,  provides  for  the  erection 
of  a  tribunal  of  an  anomalous  character,  and  one  hither- 
to unknown  to  our  laws,  whose  decision  is  declared  to 
be  final,  to  value  the  damages  sustained  by  the  public 
works.  The  commissioners  are  authorised  and  required 
to  offer  compensation  according  to  their  estimate  of  the 
injury,  and  an  appeal  lies  to  the  board  of  appraisers  in 
case  of  dissitisfliction  with  the  offers  of  the  commission- 
ers, but  should  the  appraisers  not  award  a  greater  amount 
than  the  commissioners  had  previously  tendered,  the 
expense  shall  be  borne  by  the  persons  appealing,  a'pro- 
vision  sufficiently  onerous,  to  deter  many  who  are  suf- 
fering, from  calling  on  the  appraisers  to  pass  upon  their 
case. 

Your  petitioners  fully  believing  that  they  are  entitled 
to  the  constitutional  privilege  of  having  the  value  of 
then-  property  estimated  agreeably  with  the  practice 
which  has  prevailed  in  the  case  of  common  public  roads 
by  impartial  juries,  living  in  the  vicinity,  selected  and 
appointed  by  a  tribunal  in  which  thev  can  confide,  and 
with  special  reference  to  the  particular  application  and 
qualified  from  their  local  knowledge  and  information, 
to  give  satisfaction  and  to  decide  correctly:  which  stran- 
gers, living  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  miles  off;  unac- 
quainted, except  by  the  information  of  others,  with  the 
value  of  our  property,  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
to  do,  are  therefore  constrained  to  enter  their  solemn 
protest  against  those  provisions  of  said  act.  They  do 
not  mean  to  express  any  distrust  of  the  capacity,  or  in- 
tegrity of  the  commissioners  or  appraisers,  but  it  would 
appear  to  them  a  bold  assumption  to  clothe  any  three 
mer,  however  exalted  their  station,  er  however  compe. 
tent  to  decide  in  their  particular  districts,  with  the  final 
adjudication  of  cases  so  diversified,  of  so  interesting  and 
important  a  character,  not  only  to  a  large  portion  of  your 
constituents,  but  to  the  state  at  large,  and  spread  over 
Its  widely  extended  circuit:  but  for  the  reasons  above 
stated  we  could  not  feel  that  confidence  in  their  deci- 
sions that  would  warrant  an  application  to  them  as  the 
last  resort. 

Your  memorialists  have  freely  and  cheerfully  given 
up  a  portion  of  their  private  property  for  the  pubhc 
good;  under  a  firm  conviction  that  a  reasonable  compen- 
sation will  not  be  withheld;  and  with  deference  be  it 
spoken,  an  incompetent  tribunal  they  conceive  equiva- 
lent to  a  denial  of  justice.  And  thev  avail  themselves  of 
the  present  occasion  to  express  iheir  entire  friendly  feel- 
ings in  favor  of  a  well  regulated  and  judicious  system  of 
internal  improvement,  and  their  disposition  to  aid  and 
support  the  constitute<l  authorities  in  all  just  and  proper 
measures  calculated  to  promote  that  object.  They  look 
forward  with  anxious  concern  to  the  completion  of  the 
great  public  works  now  in  progress,  and  commenced 
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under  favorable  auspices,  which  they  desire  may  be  pro- 
secuted with  effective  energ)',  so  as  to  open  as  early  as 
practicable,  facilities  of  intercourse,  and  a  regular  line 
of  communication  between  the  interior,  the  western 
country,  and  the  great  emporium  of  our  state,  thereby 
rendering  productive  the  funds  already  invested,  and 
available  to  the  payment  of  the  pnblic  debt,  and  the  fur- 
ther extension  of  the  system. 

The  act  of  April  9,  1827,  provides  a  mode  of  ascer- 
taining  the  amount  of  damages  on  the  canal  and  rail 
roads,  more  congenial  with  the  great  charter  of  our  lib- 
erties, and  the  practice  which  has  obtained  under  it,  and 
one  with  which  your  memorialists  would  be  perfectly 
satisfied.  It  authorises  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions 
of  the  county  where  the  lands  lie,  upon  application  to 
them,  to  appoint  a  jury,  taken,  not  from  the  particular 
county;  but  from  the  same  judicial  district,  to  view  and 
ascertain  the  amount  of  damages.  To  this  provision  bo 
valid  objection  can  be  advanced.  It  affords  to  indi- 
viduals; and  to  the  agents  of  the  state,  an  opportunity 
of  making  all  reasonable  and  proper  representations, 
and  also  divests  the  proceedings  of  that  obnoxious  fea- 
ture of  the  act  of  6th  of  April,  which  constitutes  the 
officers  the  sole  judges  in  the  case. 

Your  petitioners,  therefore,  request  you  to  take  the 
subject  under  your  serious  consideration,  and  restore 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  April  9,1827 — or  grant  such 
other  relief  in  the  premises,as  upon  mature  deliberation 
may  appear  just  and  right. 

LEGISLATUKE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

On  the  7th  instant  the  Legislature  met — Wm.  G 
Hawkins  was  elected  speaker  oHhe  Senate,and  Fuede- 
HicK  Smith  ot  the  House.  On  the  Slli  the  Governor's 
Mess.)ge,  (which  will  be  found  on  our  first  page,)  was 
delivered. 

The  following  officers  and  printers  have  been  elect- 
ed. 

SENATE. 

Walter  S.  Franklin,  Clerk,  assistant,  Lawrence  L. 
Miner,  | 

Henry  Welsh,  Printer  of  English  Journals. 

Hugh  Hamilton  and  Sons,  printers  of  Bills. 

Henry  Ruby,  printer  of  German  Journal. 

Joseph  Black,  Sergeant  at  arms. 

Robert  Dickey,  door  keeper. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Francis  R.  Shunk,  Clerk. 

Heniy  Welsh,  printer  of  English  Journals. 

Hugh  Hamilton  and  Sons,  Bills. 

Jacob  Baab,  German  Journals. 

James  Smith,  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

Thomas  Wallace,  door  keeper. 

^'landing  Ccmmiltees, 
SENATE. 

Habhisbcro,  Dec.  8. — In  the  Senate. — The  follow- 
ing committees  were  appointed: 

On  Roads,  Bridges,  and  Irtland  Navigation. — Messrs. 
Brown,  Cunningham,  Drumheller,  Anthony,  Hassinger. 

Accounts. — Messrs.  Logan,  Blylhe,  Boyd,  Mechhng, 
Jackson,  of  Huntingdon. 

Claims — Messrs.  Scott,  Krepps,  Sullivan,  Blythe 
ReifT. 

Judiciary  System. — Messrs.  King,  Anthony,  Packer, 
Miller,  Burden. 

Militia. — Messrs.  Ringland,  Cuningham,  Robinson, 
Piper,  Logan. 

Banks.— Messrs.  Kerlin,  Blythe,  Krepps,  Houston 
Taylor. 

Education.— Messrs.  Anthony,  Sullivan,  Jackson,  of 
Chester,  FuUerton,  Morris. 

Agriculture,  &.C.— Messrs.  Krepps,  Bertolet,  Wilber, 
Drumheller,  Robinson. 

Election  District— Messrs.  ReifT,  Taylor,  Stcever 
Jackson,  of  Huntingdon,  Huston. 

Vice  and  Immortality. — Messrs.  Sullivan,  FuUerton 
Jackson,  of  Chester,  Drumheller,  Blythe. 


Corporations.— Messrs.  Wise,  Sullivan,  Miller,  Has- 
smger,  Stocver, 

Estates  and  Escheates — Mesirs.  Morris,  Wise,  Reiff, 
Ringland,  King. 

To  Compare  bills— Messrs.  Krepps,  Piper,  Bertolet. 
Miller,  Robinson. 

Library— Messrs.  Burden,  Piper,  Wilber. 

~.     „       ,         -   ,  December  9. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  this 
morning  announced  the  following  committees. 

Committee  of  Ways  and  Means— Messrs.  Craft,  La- 
porte,  Patterson,  Simpson,  Wagener,  (Northampton.) 
Petriken,  Dorrance. 

Judiciary  System— Messis.  Banks,  Pettit,  Oliphant, 
Fuller,  Parke.M'Sherry,  ShannonJ 

Claims — Messrs.  Middleswarth,  Slemmer,  Carter, 
Plummer,  Brown,  M'WiUiams,  Piatt. 

Agriculture— Messrs.  Lobach,  Cummin,  Landis,  Cox, 
Knepply,  Kerr,  Potteiger. 

Education — Messrs.   Fetterman,   Lausatt,  A.  Smith 

Vanzant,  Stokes,  Williamson,  Hou.ston.  ' 

Domestic  Manufactures — Messrs.  Patterson,  Geiger 

Bucher,  Griffith,  Hamacher,  Warner,  Felton.  ' 

Accounts — Messrs.     Alexander,     Riddle,     Hathorn 

Reid,  (Arm.)  Kerk,  Shearer,  Hill.  ' 

Militia  System— Messrs.  Frick,  Power,  Erwin,  Davis 

(city,)  M'WiUiams,  Wagner,  (Philad.  co.)  Kerr. 

Election  Districts — Messrs.  StoufTer,  Long,  Whitlack, 
Lenville,  Hays,  Livergood,  Hoover. 

Banks — Messrs.  Simpson,  Black,  Fisher,  Peltz,  Lind- 
say, Bucher,  Riddle. 

Estates   and   Escheats— Messrs.  Waugh,   Goodman, 
Huntzinger,  Rutherford, M'Conkey,  Yardley,  Marshell. 
Bridges,  &.C.— Messrs.  Black,  Lobach,  Davis,  (Bed  1 
Gebhart,  Fisher,  Stokes,  Spayd. 

Corporations— Messrs.  Read,  (Sus.)  Goodman,  Lau- 
satt.  Ruble,  Ashbridge,  Uaniin,  Pretz. 

Inland  Navigation,  &c.  — Messrs.  Ingersoll,  Denison, 
Power,  Bastress,  Blair,  Galbraith,  Butz,  Heston,  Ar- 
thurs, Barlow,  Oliver,  Purviance,  Valentine. 

Local    Appropriations — Messrs.    Petriken,     Parke 
Davis,  (Bed.)  Andrews,  Gebhari,  Cox,  Alexander.       ' 
Vice  and  Immorality— Messrs.  Bastress,  Ruble,  Pen 
nypacker,  Hopkins,  Kuhns,  Reiglc,  Reilly. 

To  Compare  Bills— Messrs.  Miller,  Keller,  Piatt. 
On  the  Library— Messrs.  Wagner,  Kerk,  Hopkins. 
The  usual  resolutions  respecting  postage  and  news- 
papers have  been  passed. 

Several  important  resolutions  have  been  introduced, 
viz. 

In  the  Sesate,  by  Mr.  Brown— for  the  appropriation 
of  part  of  the  surplus  funds  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
establishment  and  support  of  a  general  system  of  educa- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  Morris— for  the  abolition  of  the  punishment 
of  death. 

In  the  House,  by  Mr.  Ingersoll— resolutions  relating 
to  the  events  in  France;  which  were  passed  unanimous- 
ly. Also,  by  Mr.  I.— on  the  abolition  of  punishment  of 
death,  and  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt. 

By  Mr.  Pettit— a  resolution  to  render  the  volunteer 
system  more  efficient. 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  have  reported 
the  following  three  bills — 

"  An  act  to  authorize,  the  transfer,  of  the  unappropri- 
ated balance,  remaining  in  the  internal  improvement 
fund,  from  the  loan  under  the  act  of  the  13th  March, 
1830,  to  canal  and  rail  road  purposes." 

"An  act  to  repeal  the  act  entitled  "an  act  directing 
repayment  of  loans,  from  certain  banks,''  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  Philadelphia  Bank,  the  Farmers  and  Mechan- 
ics Bank  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Bank  of  North  Ame- 
rica, and  for  other  purposes." 

"An  act  authorising  a  temporary  loan,  for  the  pay. 
ment  of  the  contracts,  for  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  and 
Rail  Road." 
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Neither  (lie  Union  Canal,  nor  the  Columbia  rail  road' 
will  sufficiently  subserve  the  commerce  of  the  two 
branches,  for  additional  reasons. 

The  Juniata  trade,  and  the  mines  of  P;'«e  Grove,  or 
Swatara  will  probably  occupy  the  Union  Canal  to  the 
full  extenr  of  its  capacity.  It  may  obtain  some  addition- 
al freight,  if  it  requires  it,  but  to  transport  to  Philadel- 
phia any  considerable  portion  of  the  immense  property 
of  ihe  two  branches,  is  out  of  all  probability.  What  are 
the  distances? 
From  the  junction  of  the  N.  &  W.  Branches 

to  the  E.  end  of  the  Union  Canal,  is 
From  thence  to  Philadelphia  by  that  Canal  and 

the  Schuylkill,  about  80  and  66,    - 
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From  Sunbury  by  rail  road  to 
Potlsville, 

And  from  Pottsville  by  Schuyl- 
kill  navigation, 


Miles, 
45 


207- 
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[From  the  States'  Advocate.] 

THE  SUSQUEHANNA  AND  SCHUYLKILL, 

ou 
CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 

NO  HI. 

Let  us  further  inquire  upon  the  subject  of  the  utility 
of  this  railway,  whether  the  exuberant  products  of  the 
Susquehanna  waters  would  take  the  route  to  Pottsville. 
A  large  proportion  of  it  would,  if  it  be  the  nature 
of  man  to  seek  the  amelioration  of  his  condition  by  the 
speediest,  surest,  and  shortest  means. 

The  West  Branch,  flowing  150  miles,  and  the  North 
250,  bring  the  produce  of  their  vallies,  mineral  and  ve- 
getable, without  danger,  and  with  little  expense  or  la- 
bor, in  a  few  days,  to  the  Sunbury  basin.  Arks  carry- 
ing 60  tons,  are  navigated  150  miles  to  the  confluence 
of  the  branches  by  three  or  four  hands  at  an  expense  of 
about  thirty  dollars,  or  a  third  of  a  cent  per  ton  per 
mile.*  It  is  obvious  that  these  cargoes,  were  the  canal 
extended  to  the  sources  of  the  river  would  never  enter 
them,  to  be  dragjjed  twenty-five  miles  a  day,  at  six 
times  the  expense.  In  rafts,  the  disparity  is  yet  great- 
er, and  both  svill  take  the  channel  and  current  of  the 
rirer,  as  far  as  safety  permits — that  is  to  the  junction; 
but  here,  "as  if  nature  herself  would  aid  us,"  commenc- 
es a  series  of  obstructions  and  clangers,  which  compels 
them  often  to  leave  part  of  their  load,  and  frequently 
they  find  low  water,  which  obliges  them  to  leave  the 
whole. 

The  Shamokin  Dam  and  Ripples  first  present  them- 
selves below  Sunbury.  M'Kees  half  falls,  Foster's  falls. 
Hunter's  Falls  and  Brushy  Ri  ck  succeed.  Then,  be- 
low Middletown,  we  have  tlie  Swatara  falls,  the  great 
Conewago  falls,  Flalderman's  ripples,  and  the  Spinning 
wheel,  before  reaching  Columbia.  Some  of  the  latter 
rapids  will  not  be  met,  by  unlading  at  York  Haven; 
and  none  would  be  hazarded  by  stoppping  at  Sunbury,        _         _      _     _, 

when  the  cargo  would  take  the  rail  road.     Below  Co- |  and  in  favor  of  Danville,  ...         72 

lumbia,  danger,  difficulty  and  expense  incurred;  but  j  Besides  distance,  we  are  to  recollect  the  hazards 
arks  and  rafts  which  arrive  safely  at  Columbia,  general-  from  the  numerous  and  dangerous  obstructions,  and  the 
ly  proceed  further  to  the  tide  water  of  the  Chesapeake,  i  low  water  below  Sunbury;  and  the  dangers  greatly  in- 
So  far  as  the  course  is  clear,  and  the  water  sufficient,  creased,  further  on  to  Columbia;  while  the  Baltimore  at- 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  arks  or  rafts  will  tranship  I  traction  increases  also,  in  an  immense  ratio;  at  least 
into  Canal  boats,  either  at  Muncy,  Nanticoke  or  North-  {  "equal  to  the  square  of  the  distance." 


Against  the  Union  canal  route,  and  in  favor  of        

the  Central  route, 54 

The   disparity   in    favor   of  Danville    on   the   north 
Branch,  13  miles  above  Sunbury  is  yet  greater;  thus: 
From  Sunbury  to  Philadelphia  by  way  of  the 

Union  Canal,  &c.  as  above,         -  mis.  207 

Danville  above  Sunbury,       -         -  -  13 

From  Danville  to  Philadelphia,  by  way  of  the  ■ 
Union  Canal,       -         -         -         - 
But  from  the  east  end  of  the  Branch   rail 
road,   wliere  it  touches  the  river  near  Dan- 
ville, to  Pottsville  by  Rail  Road,  40 

Pottsville  to   Philadelphia,   by  Schuyl- 
kill navigation,         -         -         -         -         108 

^  148 

DiflTerence  against  the  Union  Canal  route 
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uiTiberland;  and  from  those  boats  transfer  their  cargoes 
to  the  Columbia  rail  way.  If  they  pass  Sunbury,  they 
pass  the  entrance  of  the  circuitous  course  of  the  Union 
Canal,  and  deposit  their  burden  at  their  nearer  port  of 
York  Haven,  or  proceed  "to  tide"  without  breaking  bulk. 
The  great  market,  halfway  between  the  Susquehan- 
naand  the  Schuylkill,  created  by  the  mines  of  the  Sha- 
mokin and  Mahony,  and  the  trade  and  population  of  the 
Schuylkill,  would  powerfully  attract  the  river  trade  in 
that  direction;  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  whether 
the  canal  were  open  or  locked  up  by  frost,  the  rail  road 
would  be  a  certain,  swift,  short,  and  reciprocal  convey- 
ance Eastward,  Westward,  and  Northward. 

*  Sixty  tons,  150  miles,  at  a  third  of  a  cent 
per  mile     -  -  -  -  -  $30  00 

The  expense  is  less. 

Four  men  three  days  deseending,  and  four 
days  returning,  at  $1         -  -  -  28  00 

Vol.         VI  51 


Independent  of  these  heavy  objections,  how  does  the 
distance  of  the  Columbia  route  bear  comparison  with  the 
course  of  the  proposed  Central  rail  road,  by  the  Shamo- 
kin. 

From  the  junction  of  the  N.  and  W.  Branch- 
es to  the  Swatara,  .         -  -         - 
Thence  to  Columbia  about 
Thence  by  rail  road  to  Philadelphia 
From  the  confluence  to  Philadelphia  by  Co- 
lumbia,          -         -         -         -         - 
From  Sunbury,  as  above,  by  Pottsville,     - 


Difference  against  Columbia, 
From  Danville  by  Pottsville  5  miles  less  than 
Sunbury,  and  13  further  from  Columbia, 


miles, 
61 
20 
87 

168 
154 


DiflTerence  against  Columbia  at  Danville,  -         32 

Thus,  then,  the  central  railway  in  point  of  proximity, 

and  of  perfect  security  in  the  navigation  leading  to  it. 
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possesses  unquestionahlealvantaKes  over  the  Columbia  1  even  if  she  c:in  be  delusively  persuaded  tliat  it  possess- 
route,  or  even  that  by  the  Uninn  Canal.     But  woi  tliy  of  |  es  the  capacity. 

more    regard  tlian  all,   incalculably,  and  the  improve-  I       Beyond  ;ill   controversy,  the   ccnlral    railway,  based 
ments,  the  home  m:irket,  llie  active  industry,  sjaihcrinjj    upon  such  a  commerce  as  this, — upon  such  inexhaust- 


147 
86 


61 


and  growing^  population,  in  reciprocal  trade  and  in 
course  which  would  burst  from  the  hills  and  vallies  be- 
tween the  Susquehaiinah  and  the  Schu\lkill;  but  wh  ch 
the  Swatara  and  Columbia  routes  w  ould  suffer  to  remain 
forever  useless,  silent,  stagnant,  in  "^uncreated  night." 

It  is  far  from  improbable,  that  the  Pennsylvania  canal 
and  the  Columbia  rail  way,  will  carry  a  portion  of  their 
contents  lo  York  Haven,  for  the  market  of  Ballimore; 
and  that  much  merchandize  will  be  sent  from  that  city, 
in  exchange. — But,  "tap  the  river,"  at  Danville  and 
Sunbury,  for  the  rail  road  transit,  and  Philadelphia  re- 
ceives the  trade,  and  exclusively,  with  all  its  yearly  ac- 
cumulations; and  by  this  conveyance,  transmits,  in  re- 
turn, her  merchandize  to  the  "heart  of  the  state,"  to  be 
diffused  thmughout  every  artery  of  the  25,000  square 
miles,  tlrained  by  the  Susquehanna. 

Tl)al  the  Columbia  rail  way,  and  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  canal,  will  receive  some  portion  of  the  river 
trade,  and  pass  it  on  to  Philadelphia,  is  not  contested; 
but,  it  is  asserted  with  much  confidence,  that,  the 
amount  conveyed  by  these  routes  will  be  inconsiderable 
compared  lo  the  millions  which  meet  at  the  confluence, 
in  the  Sunbury  basin.  It  is  moreover,  evident,  that  ev- 
ery mile  produce  descends  below  Sunbury,  it  approach- 
es Baltimore  in  a  direct  line,  and  Philadelphia  oblique- 
ly; and  consequently  the  hazard  lo  Philadelphia,  of  the 
loss  of  the  trade  is  every  mile  increased.  Recurrence  to 
the  distances,  shows  this  clearly.  Thus: — 
From  Sunbury  to  PottsviUe,  by  railway, 
From  PottsviUe  to  Philadelphia, 

From  Swatara  to  Philadelphia, 

Approach  to  Philadelphia  in  descending  61 
miles  by  canal  from  Sunbury! 
From  Sunbury  to  Baltimore  by  the   canal  to 
York  Haven,  and  by  the  railway  to  Baltimore, 
From  Swatara  to  Bdliinore, 

Approach   to  Baltimore  in   descending   to 
Swatara  from  Simbiu'y  I  ... 

It  appears  then,  that  in  descending  from  Sunbury  to 
the  Union  canal,  we  arrive  61  miles  nearer  to  Baltimore, 
and  seven  miles  nearer  to  Philadelphia! 

The  time,  orrate  of  conveyance  deserves  illustration. 
We  can  reach  tide  water,  from  Sivatara,  by  the  river, 
Baltimore  or  the  rail  road,  and  back  again  three  limes,  be- 
fore there  is  one  return  through  the  Union  Canal  from 
Philadelphia.'  / 

Let  then  our  city  shun  the  deceptive  notion,  that 
either  the  Union  Canal,  or  the  Delaware  Canal,  will  se- 
cure her  the  trade  of  the  Susquehanna.  They  will 
prove  mere  practical  decoys,  to  allure  this  great  wealth 
into  the  port  of  the  sagacious  Marylanders.  Time  and 
distance  govern  the  inducement  to  our  market  rather 
than  another,  "other  things  being  equal."  The  dis- 
tance of  32  miles  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  travel- 
ed in  33,  60  or  100  ininutes,  is  but  equal  to  4,  8  or  12 
miles  of  common  Turnpike.  If  the  project  of  a  parallel 
and  equal  railway,  there,  be  executed,  then  the  short- 
est distance  will  possess  the  advantage.  At  Mauch 
Chunk  we  run  9  mi'es  in  30  minutes.  The  speed,  in 
effect,  abbreviates  the  distance;  and  if  the  railway  does 
not  literally  "annihilate  space  and  time,"  it  certainly  ab- 
breviates them  to  all  practical  purposes. 

Suppose  then  a  canal  boat  freighted  with  flour  at  the 
Swatara,  and  the  Baltimore  railway  completeil,  as  it 
soon  will  be,  what  would  be  the  destination  of  the  car- 
go—Philadelphia or  Baltimore'  Distance  to  Philadel- 
phia 146  miles,  requiring  14  days  to  arrive  and  return; 
Baltimore  85  miles;  viz:— York  Haven  6,  Baltimore,  by 
railway,  80,  requinng2  days  to  arrive  and  retiu-n!  Could 
any  man  hesitate  about  the  routes?  .-^gain,  therefore 
we  warn  the  Philadelpbians  not  to  trust  the  Union  Ca' 
nal  for  carrying  to  her  the  Susquehannah  commerce. 


ble  sources  of  a  progressive  commerce,  directed  from 
the  Sunbuiy  basin,  toward  Schuylkill,  would  be  produc- 
tive of  ^re(i/ «/////y  to  the  comnmnity  of  Philadelphia, — 
and  10  the  libeial  and  enlightened  citizens  who  invested 
their  capitals  its  consti-uction;  and  wuuld  be  not  mere- 
ly highly  useful,  but  productive  of  substantial  honor,  of 
grateful  commendation,  and  wide-spreading  durable  be- 
neficence. Amicds  Vehitatis. 

NO.   IV. 

Comparison  of  the  Central  and  Calawissa  Uoutes. 
3.    Is  the  Central  route  the  most  eligible?  is  the  next 
inquiry. 

There  is  but  one  other — called  the  Calawissa  route. — 
Let  us  examine  their  comparative  pretensions. 

Former!}',  the  projected  Catawissa  route,  was  to  com- 
mence, by  Mr.  Robinson's  survey,  at  PottsviUe,  and 
coinciding  with  the  Central  route  to  the  summit  of  the 
Broad  Mountain,  there  diverge  North  Eastward  fifteen 
miles,  and  then  South  West  to  Catauissa,  about  thirty 
or  thirty  four  miles  in  the  whole,  (al  Recently,  this 
course  appears  to  have  been  abandoned;  and  it  is  propo- 
sed to  construct  a  roarl  from  Catawissa,  up  the  creek,  a 
south  cast  course,  to  the  summit  of  the  Broad  Mountain, 
thirty  four  miles,  thence  toTamaqua,  about  nine  miles, 
and  thence  South  down  the  Little  Schuylkill  to  Port 
Clinton,  tvN-enty  one  miles;  in  all,  sixty  four  miles;  leav- 
ing PottsviUe,  and  all  the  mines,  and  towns,  and  im- 
provements in  its  vicinity,  far  to  the  West.  Both  these 
Catawissa  courses  shall  be  considered. 

It  will  not  be  controverted,  that,  the  eligibility  of  the 
course  of  a  road  depends,  principally,  upon  its  ui(7i7y. 
The  length,  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  construction 
also,  have  weight;  but,  that  ctilitt  is  the  paramount 
object,  to  which  all  others  must  yield,  is  a  proposition 
almost  self  evitlent.  If  a  proposed  road  be  of  no  W5e,  it 
will  justify  no  expense,-  if  it  be  a  little  useful,  it  will  war- 
rant a  //«fe  expense,  if  g-reo//y  useful,  it  will  authorise  a 
great  expense;  the  amount  however,  always  in  just  pro- 
portion to  the  magnitude  of  the  object:  that  is,  to  the 
degree  of  utility.  This  is  an  axiom  needing  no  illustra- 
tion. It  is  only  necessary  to  apply  it,  to  produce  a  just 
tiecision. 

Would  then  the  Catawissa  route,  or  the  Central 
route  be  of  the  greatest  utility?  The  great  utility  of 
the  latter  having  been  just  exhibited,  an  examination 
of  the  Catawissa  course,  absolutely,  and  comparatively, 
follows  next.  The  first  and  most  obvious  objection  to 
the  utility  of  the  Catawissa  route  is,  that,  being  twenty 
miles  above  the  union  of  the  West  and  North  Branches, 
it  would  not  embrace  the  valuable  commerce  of  the 
West  Branch.  The  great  amount  of  this  commerce, 
audits  progressive  accumulations  ate  not  denied,  for  it 
is  undeniable;  and  therefore,  Cattawijsa  alleges,  that 
at  Northumberland  the  point  of  confluence,  the  im- 
mense  products  descending  the  W.  Branch,  might 
wheel  to  the  left,  at  a  right  angle,  vp  stream,  twenty 
miles,  and  passing  Danville,  cross  over  the  North 
Brunch  current,to  the  Cattawissa  rail  way!  The  mere 
suggestion  of  so  absurd  a  project,  only  proves  how  in- 
dispensible  is  the  West  Branch  trade  to  any  rail  road 
from  the  Susquehanna  lo  the  Schuylkill.  The  resort 
to  such  a  proposal  is,  in  reality,  and  virtually  such  a 
confession.  I'o  add  twenty  miles  to  the  length  of  the 
Catawissa  route,  and  that  against  a  current  of  four  or 
five  miles  an  hour,  is  at  least  a  very  awkward  contri- 
vance, yet  it  has  really  been  advanced  with  apparent 
giavity.  Such,  often,  are  the  projects  of  men,  when 
they  attempt  to  thwart  the  plain  course  of  nature. 

Let  this  project,  however,  be  examined  more  close- 
ly.    The  commerce  of  the  West  Branch  passes  down 


(a)  These  are  the  «a/)poserf  distances. 
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in  rafts  and  arks,  which  will  neither  float  against  the 
strong  current,  nor  cun  they  be  squeezed  through  tlie 
canal.  They  are  ot  large  nnwieldy  bulk,  and  of  obsti- 
nate and  unyieldinij  malerial.s,  and  it  has  long  been 
settled,  that  "a  camel  will  not  pass  through  tlie  eye  of  a 
needle."  Ibis  is  assuredly,  an  embarrassing  afrair,and 
the  only  remedy  seems  to  be  tlie  old  one^  '*if  the  moiin- 
t.iin  wdl  not  come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  must  goto  the 
mountain." 

But  perhaps,  it  may  be  proposed  to  carry  the  W. 
Branch  products  up  the  North  Branch,  in  canal  boats 
to  the  Cattawissa  road.  Unfortunalely,  here  again  is 
another  obstruction,  in  the  way  of  Balaam.  TheW. 
Branch  trade  is  not  in  Canal  boots.  Nor  is  there  any 
Canal  on  the  West  Branch,  excepting  twenty  six  miltsl 
The  canal  trade  there,  will  be  only  from  Northumber- 
land to  Lewisburg  and  Milton,  twelve  miles.  The  coal 
region,  and  the  iron  works,  are  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred miles  higher  up,  and  the  timber,  grain,  and  otlier 
pi oducts,  are  chiefly,  far  above  the  canal.  When  once 
freighted,  the  a-ks  will  flout  down  safely,  witli  ihe  cur- 
rent, fifty  miles  a  day,  with  fifty  or  sixty  tons,  in  the 
care  of  three  or  four  idle,  merry  men,  as  far  as  the  con- 
fluence. To  break  up  their  arks  and  rafts  here,  and 
tranship  their  contents  into  canal  boats — then  draw  these 
boats  up  tfie  canal  twenty  miles  to  Catawissa, — then 
P'ss  them  in  the  river,  and  across  to  be  unload- 
ed and  transferred  to  the  rail  road, — were  altogeth- 
er such  a  wasteful  complication  of  expense,  labour, 
time,  and  travellii.g,  as  to  forbid  the  attempt  without 
indispensible  necessity.  The  West  Branch  trade  is  ne- 
cessary, it  is  evident,  to  a  rail  roa<!,  but  there  i'j  no  ne- 
cessity of  the  Catawissa  rail  road  for  the  W.  Branch 
trade. 

The  magnitude  of  tlie  approaching  W.  Branch  ex- 
ports has  not  been  fully  appreciated.  In  the  spring  of 
1826  it  was  valued  at  twenty  nine  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  seventy  tons,  and  the  Penn's  creek  exports 
eight  thousand  tons,  together,  thirty  seven  thousand 
nine  hundred  Ions,  nearly  all  agricultural,  {b)  This 
dues  not  include  the  mineral  products,  witliont  which, 
neither  our  Canals  nor  rail  roads  can  display  their  high- 
est utility.  The  furnaces,  rolling  mills  and  forges  of 
Centre,  Lyc'>ming  and  Union  counties  transmit,  by  their 
large  navigable  streams,  theirgreat  and  increasing  pro- 
ducts to  the  W.  Branch  Sunbury  basin,  whence,  at  pres- 
ent they  proceed  to  Baltimore,  hazarding  the  rapids 
below  the  confluence,  because  there  is  no  other  outlet. 
The  bituminous  coal  of  the  West  Branch,  a  material 
for  transit  of  incalculable  value,  has  hitherto  attracted 
but  little  attention.  It  ranges  across  the  river,  about 
seventy  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  North  Branch 
in  positions  very  favourable  for  cmbaikalion,  and  in 
fields  of  many  hundreds  of  square  m.les.  Its  extent, 
renders  it  absolutely  inexhaustible,  and  in  quality,  it  is 
so  greatly  superior  to  the  Richmond  coal  as  to  command 
a  price  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  higher. 

Although  the  hard  stone  coal  of  Luzcrns,  after  a 
long  c<mveyance  will  nut  sustain  a  competition  at  Phi- 
ladelphia with  the  coal  of  the  Schuylkill,  Mahonoy  or 
Shamokin,  the  bituminous  coal  of  the  W.  Branch,  will 
compensate  for  transpnrtion.  The  purposes  for  which 
it  is  used  are  different  from  the  domestic  anthracite;  it  is 
an  article  o{  necessity,-  and  the  demand  will  increase,  as 
manufactures  and  the  use  of  steam  power  increase. — 
From  Lycoming  creek,  Fine  creek.  Lick  Run,  Tangus 
Cootack.  and  from  Clearfield,  many  tliousands  of  tons 
may  be  delivered  in  the  Sunbury  Basin,  at  less  expense 
than  is  generally  apprehended.  Here  it  would  follow 
the  Central  rail  way,  supplying  all  demands  in  its 
course,  and  right  and  left  to  Philadelphia,  and  arrive 
there  at  a  cost  of  five  or  six  dollars  per  ton. 

There  appears,  therefore,  to  be    little   hazard  in  as- 


serting, thai  the  iron  and  bituminous  coal  trade  of  the 
W.  Branch  would  raise  contributit)ns  to  a  rail  road  in  a 
few  years,  considerably  above  those  of  the  N.  Branch. 
But  a  railroad  at  Catawissa  would  neither  excite  those 
mines  into  extensive  operation,  nor,  if  excited,  facilitate 
their  transit  to  market.  'llieir  pmducts  would  go 
down  stream  to  Baltimore,— not  up  stream  to  Catawissa. 
The  lesser  utility  oi  the  Cai.wissa,  compared  to  the 
Central  route,  more  clearly  appears  from  the  fact,  that 
it  would  be  whollv  unavailing  to  Ihe  valuable  mines  of 
Shamokin  and  Mahonoy.  This  indisputable  truth,  has 
already  been  briefly  noticed.  The  nearest  and  most 
practicable  wav  to  Catawissa  for  the  coal  of  thefe  mines, 
would  be  to  Sunburv,  26  miles  (from  the  centre  of  the 
C'lal  fields)  and  then'  up  tlie  river  or  canal  to  Catawissa 
22  miles  more!  It  has  been  insinuated,  that  N.  K-  of 
the  centre  turnpike,  in  Northun.berland  and  Columbia 
counties,  abundance  r  f  fine  coal  is  found,  on  the  Maho- 
noy, especially,  which  might  be  conveyed  to  the  Cata- 
wissa tad  road.  This  suggestion,  upon  tlie  most  re- 
spectable aulhorlty,  and  "from  familiar  topographical 
knowledse,  is  positively  averred  to  be  groundless  and 
fallacious.  There  is  an  extensive  and  valuable  coal 
field  there,  hut  it  cannot  enter  the  projected  Catawissa 
rail  way,  without  transportation  up  hill  a  great  distance, 
—from  twenty  to  thii  ty-five  miles,— and  completely  as- 
cending to  the  top  of  the  Broad  mountain!  Upon  tliu 
great  roat  range,  therefore,  susceptible  of  easy  descend- 
ing convi-vance  to  the  Central  rail  way,  the  Catawissa 
rail  road  would  produce  no  effect. 

The  absolute  mu^ViVt/ of  the  route  h'st  proposed  by 
Catawissa  to  all  the  towns,  mines,  and  improvements  on 
the  Schuylkill  navigation,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Lit- 
tle Schujlkill,  is  a  matter  deserving  of  serious  cons  de- 
ration. The  trade,  travelling,  intercourse  of  every 
kind,  between  that  circle,  truly  a  circle  nf  wonders,— a.T\d 
the  Susquehannali,  would  surpass  present  ronct-ption. 
Who  would  have  dreamed,  only  three  years  back,  that 
at  this  lime  the  revenue  of  the  FoUsville  Post  Office, 
would  be  next  to  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  and  third 
in  amount  in  tlie  Slate!  Create  a  few  Pottsvilles  in  Sha- 
mokin and  Mahonoy,  aiid  the  tclismcn  of  a  rail  way 
would  instantly  call  them  forth— and  what  would  be 
the  intercourse,  the  trade,  in  and  around  them;  East- 
ward with  PottsviUe  and  her  associates,  and  with  Phila- 
delphia,—Westward  with  Sunbury,  Northumberland, 
Danville,  Lewisburg,  and  Milton;  ttie  fertile  valley  of 
Penn's  ctcek,  and  the  coal  region  of  Lycoming'  At 
the  W.  termination,  the  beautiful  basin  or  harbour  at 
Sunbury  receiving  the  two  great  branches; — the  amount 
of  industry  and  commerce  which  wnuld  be  created 
everywhere  around;  the  effects  upon  the  whole  line, 
and  at,  and  around  PottsviUe;  the  effect  upon  the 
Schuylkill  navigation,  sixteen  miles  of  it  included  by  the 
Catawissa  route  to  Port  Clinton;  all  decide  against  the 
utility  of  that  course,  compared  to  the  central  or  Sha- 
mokin route. 

What  has  the  Catawissa  to  promise,  in  exchange  for 
such  certain  and  enormous  sacrifices'  Some  part  of 
the  North  Branch  trade  she  proposes  to  stop  as  the  ca- 
nal on  the  other  side,  or  the  swift  current  of  the  river 
sweeps  it  on  to  the  Sunbury  basin.  To  descend  by  the 
river  channel  to  the  Danville  branch  road,  is  but  six 
miles  of  smooth  water,  at  an  expense  of  one-fifth  of  a 
cent  per  ton  per  mile,  whence  the  distance  to  PottsviUe 
is  seventeen  miles  less  than  at  Catawissa.  Descend  to 
Sunbury,  in  a  smooth  stream  at  the  same  rate,  the  dis- 
tance is  eleven  miles  less  to  PottsviUe  than  from  Cata- 
wissa. To  take  the  Wyoming  coal  either  from  arks  or 
canal  boats,  and  fend  it  thirty-four  miles  to  the  top  of 
the  Broad  mountain,  itself  a  mountain  of  superior  coal; 
and  then  thirty  miles  further  to  Port  Chnton,  were  too 
preposterous  to  propose.  And  to  convey  coal  from  the 


(4)  See  proceedings  of  rail  road  Convention  at  Sun-  Broad  mountain  to  Catawissa  for  the  river  trade,  would 
bury,  January  20,  1819,  and  of  Philadelphia  meeting,  be  twenty-two  miles  further  from  the  tide  water  of  the 
February  16,  1829.     [See  Register  vol.  3,  p.  133.]  |  Chesapeake,  than  at  Sunbury. 
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Then,  as  regards  the  great,  paramount  test  of  utility, 
the  claims  of  Calawissa  totally  fail.  By  that  route  the 
whole  West  Branch  commerce,  with  all  its  iron  and  coal, 
is  lost  to  the  Schuylkill  and  to  I'liiladelphia;  the  mines 
of  Mahonoy  and  sliamokin  are  lost;  the  equivalent  ex- 
changes of  merchandize  passing  upward;  the  travelling 
and  intercourse  to  and  from  llie  centre  of  the  state;  the 
commerce  of  Fottsville  and  its  environs;  and  sixteen 
miles  of  the  Schuylkill  navigation  are  all  lost.  A  pro- 
ject so  palpably  irrational,  utility  so  inferior,  fallacious 
and  unproductive, — are  certainly  sufficient  for  a  total 
condemnation.  That  this  rail  way  would  obtain  a  fifth 
of  the  toll,  trade  and  travelling,  of  the  Central  road, 
may  reasonably  be  doubted. 

I)y  that  every  pretence  or  claim  may  be  examined, 
we  are  to  inquire  furtlier  the  merits  of  the  routes  as  Te- 
g^rils  distance  and  expense.  In  these  points  the  reports 
of  Mr.  M.  Robinson,  dated  December  4,  1828,  shall  be 
the  guide,  so  far  as  appropriate  particulars  are  stated. 
It  is  regretted  that  his  estimates,  then  unfinished,  as  he 
states,  and  additional  distances,  are  not  given.  [Jour.  H. 
Rep.  Note  1028-9-p.  316— 326.]  U Reg.  vol.  3-p.  54. 

By  that  report  (page  325)  the  distances  from  dam  no. 
1  of  the  Schuylkill  navigation,  are  as  tollows;  Dam  No. 
1  being  about  one  mile  Delow  the  W.  limits  of  Poltsville; 
that  mile  is  .'ubstracted  in  the  preceding  statement  of 
distances. — The  diflTerences  are  still  the  same. 
To  the  river  at  Boyd's  mill  near  Danville,  according  to 

the  route      m.    eh.        m.    eh.  T)eduet  one  mile. 

prescribed,  40.  72i  or  44.  17  39.  72J  or  43.  17 
To  Sunbury, 

according  to 

the  route,  46.  25J  or  49.  76  45.  25J  or  48.  76 
To  Catawissa 

from  the 

same  point,  58.   13  57.   13. 

Thus  the  Catawissa  route  is  longer  than  by  the  Sha- 
mokin  and  Danville  branch  road  to  the  river,  by  se- 
venteen miles,  twenty  and  a  half  chains,  by  one  route, 
and  by  fourteen  miles,  less  four  chains  by  the  other. 

Difference  17.  20^  or  13  76 
And  the  Catawissa   route   is  longer 

than  the  route  to  Sunbury  by  11.  71J  or  8.  27 

In  expense,   by  Mr.   Robinson's  estimate  the   shortest 

routes  would  be,  for  Danville  one  hundred  and  ninety. 

four  thousand  three    hundred  and  ninety-three  dol- 

lars,  less  than  Catawissa.  ?194,393 

.\nd  for  Sunbury,  (as  above)    about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  thousand  dollars,  less 

than  Cattawissa.  131,000 

A.S  regards  distance  &  expense  therefore,  on  this  route, 
Catawissa  fails  greatly  in  the  comparison. 

The  route  recently  contemplated,  it  is  understood,  is 
to  proceed  from  Catawissa  to  the  summit  of  the  Broad 
mountain  as  before  34  miles. 

Thence  to  Tamaqua  8  or  10  miles,  say  9 

Thence  to  Port  Clinton,  (See  Miners' 
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Thence  to  Philadelphia  about 


Danville   route  40J 
and  108 


'  to  dam  No.  1.' 
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Difference  in  favor  of  Danville         -         -  7i 

Sunbury  route  46  to  dam  No.  1         -         -      154 

DifF.  in  favor  of  Sunbury  2 

Here  again,  even  by  the  Little  Schuylkill,  distance  is 
against  the  Catawissa  route.  It  is  nine  and  a  half  miles 
nearer  from  Sunbury  to  Philadelphia,  than  from  Cata- 
wissa to  this  city. 

If  it  be  said  that,  already  twenty-three  miles  up  the 
Little  Schuylkill  is  located  and  constiucting  by  able 
«»pitaliits,  this  avails  nothing  to  Catawissa.    It  is  in  fact 


so  much  the  worse  for  her.  Here  is  a  prior,  legal  right; 
an  occupancy  of  tiie  course  by  a  prior  chartered  associa- 
tion, which  posses'^es  the  superior  power  and  exclusive 
jurisdiction.  Were  the  road  completed,  it  were  not 
for  Catawissa.  She  dare  not  invade  the  chartered 
rights  of  others.  She  must  submit  to  their  jurisdiction, 
bye-laws,  tolls,  and  imposts.  If  the  Little  Schuylkill 
company  find  their  road  lucrative,  they,  not  Catawissa, 
will  reap  the  emoluments.  If  it  be  unproductive, and 
Catawissa  be  admitted  to  a  participation,  she  is  to  lose 
and  not  to  gain.  If  the  stock  and  trade  be  good,  bad, 
or  at  par,  and  Catawissa  propose  to  obtain  an  act  of  as- 
sembly, raise  stock,  and  construct  a  road,  forty  three 
miles  to  Tamaqua,  to  unite  thei  e  with  the  Little  Schuyl- 
kill company, — still,  she  is  there  met  by  another  pow- 
er ; — prior,  superior,  independent,  ready  to  control  and 
direct  her  progress.  And,  to  leave  no  excuse  or  device 
unanswered,  suppose  again,  that  the  Little  Schuylkill 
company  had  amended  their  charter,  and  Catawissa  had 
joined  them,  in  all  respects  as  an  association, — what 
would  the  Catawissa  route  gain  by  the  union  '  The 
expense  of  the  Little  Schuylkill  rail  way,  it  is  supposed 
when  finished,  will  be  250,000  dollars  with  wooden  rails, 
or  400,000  dollars  if  finished  with  iron  rails.  Of  this 
burden,  Catawissa  must  bear  her  full  share. 

The  expense  of  a  rail  way,  down  the  Catawissa  val- 
ley, is  unknown  ,-  but  it  is  kiiown  that,  a  large  portion  of 
the  line  follows  the  trough  of  the  stream  through  a  ra- 
vine walled  with  rock.  Those  who  assisted  in  the  sur- 
vey stated,  at  the  time,  that,  for  long  distances  they 
waded  in  the  creek,  because  there  was  no  margin  for  a 
foot  hold,  between  the  water  and  the  precipitous  roots, 
confining  it  on  either  side. 

What  pretext  then  remains  to  be  urged  for  the  Cata- 
wissa route  ?  Only  its  fitness  for  locomotive  power ;  and 
it  is  estimated  that  as  regards  inclined  planes,  it  has 
some   little  advantages  compared  to  the  cen'ral  route. 

The  excellence  of  locomotive  engines  in  their  proper 
places  is  fully  admitted  ,  but  is  the  Catawissa  creek  such 
a  place.  1st.  The  trade  and  tonnage  must  be  great  and 
regular.  The  Catawissa  route  will  possess  neither.  It 
has  been  fully  shown  that,  compared  to  the  central 
road,  its  utility  and  trade  would  be  insignificant. 
Aware  of  this,  Mr.  Robinson's  report  proposes  a  single 
line.  Were  it  supplied  with  two  thousand  tons  per 
day,  as  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  locomotive 
power  would  be  applicable.  For  such  power  the  trade 
must  be  steady  and  uniform,  in  some  reasonable  degree  ; 
but  what  can  be  more  irregular  than  the  Susquehannah 
trade  ?  Two  or  three  times  a  year,  in  freshets  of  a  few_ 
weeks  duration,  but  principally,  in  one  spring  freshet, 
nearly  the  whole  produce  of  tile  Susquehannah  vallies 
is  hurried  down  by  its  current,  to  the  confluence,  and 
very  little  is  done  in  the  intervals.  Steam  power  will 
not  accommodate  itself  to  such  irregularities.  That 
power  must  have  exclusive  occupancy  of  the  road.  There 
can  be  no  divided  dominion  where  "  unconquered 
steam"  obtains  possession.  .Put  a  hundred  horses  on 
the  line  with  it,  carrying  coal  at  three  miles  an  hour, 
and  passengers  at  ten,  and  the  catastrophe  would  be 
more  terrific,  than  the  breaking  of  Mr.  Huskinson's 
leg  ! — Neither  the  laws  of  our  state  nor  the  public  feel- 
ing, nor  the  general  convenience,  would  permit  such  a 
total  monopoly  upon  a  great  thoroughfare. 

"The  advantage  of  the  locomotive  engine,  over  the 
horse,  is  little  or  nothing  when  we  work  with  low  velo- 
cities." 

"On  theBranton  &  Shield's  line,  horse  power  is  found 
to  cost  45-100  of  a  penny  or  very  near  a  half  penny 
(sterling,  837-1000  of  a  cent.)  per  mile,  per  ton,  travel- 
ling two  and  a  half  miles  per  hour."  CaJ 

On  the  Schuylkill  Valley  road  one  horse  draws  ten 
tons. 

Note  (a) — J.  Walker's  report  on  stationary  and  loce- 
motive  power,  2d  ed.  1839. 
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On  the  Schuylkill  West  Blanch  road  one  horse  draws 
twelve  tons. 

For  horse  power,  and  public  accommodation,  the  cen- 
tral rail  way  is  peculiarly  adapted.  The  Susquehanna 
river  trade,  the  cana!  trade,  and  that  of  the  Schuylkill, 
are  locked  up  by  tiost  in  the  winter;  and  as  the  drivers 
and  horses  on  the  rail  way  must  be  employed,  and  the 
coal  and  other  products  cannot  pass  off' by  water,  they 
are  greatly  accumulated  against  the  spring,  and  ready 
for  the  navigation.  Then  a  great  proportion  of  the  la- 
bourers and  horses  may  be  conveniently  detached  from 
carting  coal,  and  employed  in  the  transpoitation  of  the 
Susquehanna  produce  to  the  Schuylkill,  carrying  back 
lesser  loads  of  merchandize.  When,  thus,  the  pressure 
of  the  spring  commerce  is  reduced,  a  part  of  the  wagons 
may  return  again  for  the  summer,  to  the  usual  coal  con- 
veyance. 

Were  locomotive  power  fit  for  an  irregular  and  fluc- 
tuating transportation,  the  central  line  possesses  prepon- 
derating reasons  for  its  adoption  there,  in  preference  to 
that  of  Catawissa.  Of  this  M.  Kobinson  says,  "for  a 
rail  road  which  would  be  a  common  highway,  and  on 
which  horse  power  would  be  employed,  its  advantages 
in  this  respect  (locomotive  capability)  would  not  com- 
pensate for  its  increased  length." 

"Fixed  steam  engines,"  says  Mr.  R.  "when  a  trade  is 
sufficient  to  justify  powerful  macliinery,  and  to  keep  it 
constantly  employed,  diminish  in  a  very  large  propor- 
tion, the  cost  of  overcoming  ascenls.  Were  the  busi- 
ness of  a  rail  road  considerable  enough,  ihey  would  like 
wise  present  a  far  cheaper  power  than  either  locomotive 
engines,  or  horses,  for  overcoming  the  resistance  produ- 
duced  by  friction." 

"  There  is  some  difl^erence  of  opinion  as  to  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  transportation  by  locomotive  engines,  and 
by  horses  ;  and  the  problem  is  complicated  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  incurring  an  increased  expense  in  the  con- 
struction of  rail  ways  on  which  locomotive  machinery  is 
proposed." 

Where,  and  when  Catawissa  is  to  obtain  the  immense 
business  to  justify  this  increased  expense,  it  is  difficult  to 
discover.  That  the  expense  must  be  much  greater  than 
usual,  to  construct  a  road  of  such  solidity,  as  to  resist 
the  weight  and  force  of  steam  engines  and  their  trains 
of  wagons,  is  evident. 

Some  unimportant  advantage  is  supposed  to  exist,  in 
favor  of  the  Catawissa  route,  from  the  inclined  planes 
required  in  the  central  route,  as  if  the  former  were  so 
gentle  in  graduation  as  to  require  none;  This  is  just  as 
true,  as  the  gross  misrepresentations  about  the  compa- 
rative shortness  of  that  route.  What  says  Mr.  Robin- 
son ' 

After  tracing  the  Catawissa  route  to  the  most  de- 
pressed point,  between  the  Litile  Schuylkill,  and  the 
South  blanch  of  Catawissa,  his  words  are  these  :  "Here 
it  must  descend  six  hundred  feet  hy  inclined  planes  in 
something  less  than  four  miles .'  After  which,  it  would 
be  carried  on  a  descent,  commencing  at  27i  feet  per 
mile,  and  gradually  diminishing  to  13  feet  per  mile,  at 
the  end  ot  19  miles  further."  On  the  Central  route,  by 
one  line,  a  descent  of  7o0  feet,  and  by  the  other  a  de- 
scent of  705  feet  is  required,  which  is  affected  by  in- 
clined planes,  485  feel,  and  200  feet  more  by  a  gradu- 
ation of  30  feet  per  mile."  Thus  tlie  inclined  planes  of 
the  Catawissa  line,  descending  the  mountain,  include 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  perpendicular  feet  more  than 
those  cf  the  central  line.  Besides,  "  the  point  at  which 
this  line  crosses  the  Broad  mountain  is  believed,"  says 
Mr.  Robinson,  "  to  be  the  only  one  by  which  the  valua- 
ble bodies  of  coal  between  the  head  of  the  Mahonoy, 
and  its  tributary,  the  Shamokin,  could  be  commanded." 
Between  the  Mahonoy  and  the  Shamokin  there  is  ano- 
ther rise  where  inclined  planes  are  required,  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  the  elevation  there,  and  that  of  the 
Broad  Mountain  also,  may  be  much  reduced  by  further 
examination.  Amicus  Vbkititus. 


No.  V. 

4th.  Is  it  expedient  now  to  subscribe  the  slock  and  com- 
mence operations  for  the  Central  railroad? 

This  inquiry  a&suinesas  established,  that  the  work  is 
expedient,  if  so,  the  reasons  are  cogent  for  immediate 
operations. 

The  zeal  and  activity  of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore,  to 
secure  the  great  commerce  of  the  Susqueliannah,  is  too 
well  known  to  need  further  proof  than  that  which  has- 
been  already  exhibited.  The  determination  of  the 
people  in  the  centre  of  our  own  state,  and  thence  to  the 
New  York  line,  to  submit  no  longer  to  the  present  state 
of  conveyance  to  market,  is  also  notorious.  If  Phila- 
delphia do  not  efficiently  a"id  in  opening  an  avenue  to 
the  Schuylkill,  those  two  bodies  will  unite,  and  cordial- 
ly co-operate  in  every  means  of  delivering  the  trade  of 
this  river  into  the  possession  of  Baltimore.  Acts  of  in- 
corporation must,  and  uiillhe  made  to  them  ;  their  rail 
road  will  be  accomplished  under  their  charters,  the 
improved  navigation  of  the  Codorus,  we  see  is,  at  this 
moment,  advancing  ;  and  if  proportionate  efforts  are  not 
used  by  Philadelphia,  a  firm  alliance  will  be  formed 
which  she  will  never  be  able  to  sever. 

Our  improvements  in  the  river  channel,  for  so  many 
years,  and  at  so  much  expense,  obviously  serve  only  to 
clear  the  way  to  Baltimore  ;  and  even  our  "  Pennsylva- 
nia Canal,"  with  its  three  extensive  ramifications,  con- 
ducts its  commerce  directly  to  York  Haven.  This  port 
of  deposit  and  export,  for  Baltimore,  is  12  miles  nearer 
to  her  than  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  enterprizing  Ma- 
rylanders  publicly  avow — it  is  on  the  records  of  our  le- 
gislature—that they  "  have  nothing  in  fact  to  do  but  to 
take  up  the  work,  where  we  leave  it,  and  to  finish  at  a 
trifiing  expense,  a  great  line  of  internal  communication, 
which  the  exertion  of  their  spirited  and  enterprizing 
neighbours  have  conducted  within  their  reach. "(a) 

'1  hat  expense  which  Baltimore  justly  regards  as 
"trifling"  for  the  object,  is  about  the  amount  liberally 
estimated  for  constructing  the  proposed  rail  way.  It 
exceeds  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  this  is  a 
work  which  will  not  conduct  our  millions  of  property 
"within  their  reach." 

Reposing  faith  and  confidence  in  the  liberal  spirit  of 
Philadelphia  capitalists  our  citizens  have  forborne  to 
aid  Baltimore;  but  they  will  wait  no  longer.  Another 
session  ot  the  legislature  will  not  pass  over  without  un- 
equivocal measures,  unless  decisive  steps  are  pursued 
by  Philadelphia.  The  dams  of  our  river  hasten  "the 
crisis,"  for  they  aggravate  the  obstructions,  and  urge 
the  necessity  of  another  channel  below  the  confluence. 
The  respectable  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  of  16th 
February,  1829.  responds  with  great  propriety,  to  the 
good  wishes  of  our  citizens;  in  the  following  language  : 
"  In  conclusion,  we  cannot  refrain  from  adverting  to 
the  very  liberal  and  flattering  preference,  which  our 
fellow  citizens  in  the  interior,  ha>e  shown  for  this,  their 
own  metropolis,  over  that  of  a  neighbouring  state  as  in- 
dicated by  a  recent  vote  in  the  legislature  of  our  state, 
upon  the  application  of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  to' 
make  a  rail  ruad  from  llie  Susquehannah  to  that  city. 
But  it  cannot  be  concealed,  that  the  vote  of  preference 
was  given  under  the  belief  that  Philadelphia  would  ex- 
ert herself  to  open  every  advantageous  avenue  to  her 
market.  Should  this  just  expeclat.on  be  disappointed 
It  may  require  a  re-action,  and  cause  those  who  relied 
upon  it,  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  (heir  se- 
cond choice,  which  we  know  to  be  Baltimore.  In  ad- 
ditlon,  therefore,  to  the  obvious  dictates  of  their  own  in- 
terests, Philadelphia  is  pledged  to  do  all  that  in  her  lies 
to  meet  the  favorable  advance  now  made  to  her." 

It  were  a  mockery  for  our  own  ciiy  to  ask  the  interior 
to  make  this  improvement.  She  well  knows  that  the 
wealth  there,  is  not  to  be  found  in  stock,  nor  great  pe 
cuniary  aggregates.     It    consists  in  lands,  houses  and 


Note  (a)  Mr.  Duncan's  report  in  Senate,  January  17 
1829.     See  Reg;,  vol.  3,  p,  85. '  "* 
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productive  labor.difFused  through  a  thousand  little  veins, 
none  of  which  can  part  with  much,  without  distress 
The  slender  surplus  go  to  the  village  mercliant,  and 
from  him  in  large  contribution  to  tlie  city,  where  en- 
larged commerce,  and  accumulated  capital,  enable  the 
affluent,  by  uniting,  to  accomplish  magnificent  improve- 
ments, and  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of  earth  from  the 
products  of  invested  capital.  They,  and /Ac!/ on/y,  can 
accomplish  this  enterprize. 

Is  it  not  then,  made  manifest,  that  a  just  regard  to  past 
considerations, — lo  her  fesent  extensive  manufactures 
and  commerce; — her  future  great  and  permanent  pros- 
perity— to  the  impulse  of  honor,  and  of  honourable 
competition,  the  sagacious  calculations  of  a  wise  and 
fair  policy  and  the  productiveness  of  capital  stock;  all 
unite  in  the  call  upon  our  "  own  metropolis,"  to  move 
immediately  in  the  grand  work.  Here  nature  has  done  so 
much  in  advance,  that  comparatively,  little  is  left  for 
man.  The  sim|)lest  means  offer  him  the  most  moment- 
ous results.  She  has  sent  forth  the  Schu)lkill  from  the 
Broad  mountain,  a  hundred  miles,  to  cut  a  passage 
through  every  Barrier  to  Philadelphia;  and  it  is  done. 
She  has  poured  forth  from  the  West  and  the  North,  the 
far  and  wide  winding  Susquehannah,  to  gather  from 
fourteen  millions  of  acres  the  riches  of  the  soil,  and  the 
treasures  of  the  mine,  and  conduct  them  safely  to  our 
great  reservoir;  and  it  is  done.  There  nature,  and  wis- 
dom and  beneficence  call  upon  man  to  sunder  the  isth- 
mus, to  level  the  avenue  for  their  millions  of  wealth  to 
pass  to  the  great  City  on  the  Delaware;— let  her  say, 
now  or  never, — *'  it  shall  be  done!" 

The  annexed  statement  does  not  aspire  to  the  title  of 
a  Statistical  table.  It  is  an  attempt  to  present  an  06- 
stract  of  the  facts  exhibited  in  the  scconrf  division  of  these 
remarks,  and  to  approximate  to  a  just  result. 

I.  Estimates  of  Value  of  the  Susquehannah  Commerce, 
1st.     In    1817,   from  29th   March    to    26th 
June,    passed    the   Yoik  Haven    Canal, 
wheat,  flour, whiskey,  pork, iron;  &c.  J340,000 


(a)     Supposed  to  be  about  one  fifth  of  the 

whole  passed  in  that  time,  1,700,000 

Add  for  the  residue  of  the  j  ear  one  tenth,  170,000 


1,870,000 
Since  the  vear  l!il7,  13 years,  during  which 

the  property  has  doubled,                                   1,870,000 
Estimated  present  value,  upon   these   data, 

three   millions  seven   hundred   and  forty 

thousand  dollars,  3,740,000 

2d.(t)  In  1827,from  February  23d  to  23d  June, 

there  passed  Harrisburg,  rafts   1681,40,- 

775,000  feet  of  boards  &-c.  value 
Arks  1870,  of   these   1170  were  flour,  &c. 

value 

and  two  hundred  coal,  6,857  tons, 

300  keel  bottomed  boats,  each  800  bush- 
els wheat. 


$244,650 


,340,000 
55,000 


240,000 


2,879,650 
Increase  to  1830,  say  7  per  cent  per  annum, 

3  years,  201,575 

Estimated  present  value  upon  these   data, 

three  millions,  eighty  one   thousand,  two 

hundred  and  twenty  five  dollars,  3,081,225 

3d.   In  1829,  Judge  Scott's  estimate. 
Arks  arrived  at  Port  Deposit,      1500 

do.  sold  above  Port  Deposit,     500—2000 
Lumber  annually  descending. 

Feet  one  hundred  and  seventy 

five  millions,  1,750,000 


(a)     Niles'  Register,  v.  12,  p.  159. 

(4)     vide  repojt'tjf  Baltimore  Committee- 


Total  value  of  property  descend- 
ing the  Susquehanna,  four  mil- 
lions and  an  half.  4,500,000 

Add  and  average  these  three  estimates  viz: 

Mr.  Nlles',  3,740,000 

Baltimore  Committee,  3,081,225 

and  Judge  Scott's,  4,500,000 


Aggregate  of  the  three,  3)11,321,225 

Average  value  of  the  three  estimates  of  pro-  

perty  descending  the  Susquehanna  at 
present,  (dropping  fractions,  thrte  mil- 
lions, four  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
dollars,  4)3,440,000 

Baltimore  profits  of  this,  (besides  profits  on 

merchandize  exchanged,)  25  percent,  860,000 

Of  the  above  average,  about  one  fourth  pro- 
bably, is  not  receivable  at  the  confluence 
of  the  two  branches,  which  deduct  from  4  )3,440,000 

860,000 


Value  of  the  trade  brought  annually  to  the 

Sunbury  basin,  4)2,580,000 


Profits  on  it  25  per  cent  per  annum,  $645,000 


Suppose  but  half  of  this  to  be  secured  by 

the  Central  railway,therefrom  deduct  half,    1,290,000 


Half  forthe  rail  way  to  Philadelphia,     4)1,290,000 

Value  of  the  profits  25  per  cent  per  an- 
num, $330,000 
Add  profits  upon  other  commerce  than  the 
above  Susquehanna  comnieice,  including, 
increased  W.  Branch  trade  in  coal,  iron, 
&c.  and  intermediate  trade  from  Sunbury 
and  Danville  to  PottsviUe,  170,000 


Total  profits  of  commerce  by  the  Railway,    $500,000 
II.     Estimate  of  Tonnage  and   Profits,  of  the   Central 

Rail  IVay. 
1827.     Estimate  of  \riie   stopping  at  York 
Haven,  by  the  Bait.    Comm.,  2U0  arks  of 
coal,  each  55  tons,  11,000 

1170  arks  of  flour,  whiskey,  iron,  Stc. 

468,000  bbls.  41,785 

300  keel  boats,each  SOObushels  wheat, 

35  bushels  per  ton,  6,857 

1631  rafts,each  25,000  feet,  40,775,000 
feet,  1500  feet  per  ton,  '  40,775 

100.417 

1829.  Judge  Scott's  estimate,  besides 

rafts,  is  100,000 

Rafts  he  estimates  at  175  million 
feet,  say  116,000 


Aggregate  of  both 


216,000 
2)316,417 


Average  estimate  of  tonnage,  158,208 

Increase  twoyears,at7  jier  cent  to  1830,  11,074 


Present  estimate  of  tonnage  at  York 

Haven,  4)169,282 

Deduct  a  fourth  for  what  is  not  receivable 
at  Sunbury,  42,320 

Suppose  but  haf  of  the  residue  stopt  at  Sun- 
bury, 2)126,962 


63,481 


Tonnage  for  the  Centra]  rail-way,  from  the 
preient  trade,  say 


63,000 


1850.] 
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But,  the  coal  trade  of  the  river  is  only  in  its 
inf;tncy.  Last  spring  from  the  West 
branch  :4(ine,  bituminous  coal  was  sent, 
15,000  tons. 

The  coil  tonnage  of  tlie  West  Branch  for 
the  first  five  years,  were  the  rail  way 
opened,  might  be  reasonably  averaged 
pe    annum  at  50,000  tons;  say  half  for  the 

The  coal  mines  of  Shamokin  and  Mahonoy, 
as  above,  100,000  tons  but  as  this  would 
travel  but  halt' the  rail  roail  distance,  say 
as  equivalent  to  the  whole  distance, 

Trade  created  in  all  other  materials,  iron, 
lumber.  Sec.  on  the  line,  say  20,000  tons, 
half  distance  as  above, 

Descendi  ng  trade, 
The  return  trade  at  Pottsville,  is  about  one 
fuurlk  of  the  descenduig.  The  return 
trade  to  Sunbury,  for  the  extensive  coun- 
try to  be  supplied,  would  probably  be 
much  greater.  Say  ascending  tonnage  a 
third  of  the  descending. 

Total  rail  way  tonnage   per  annum,   for  the 


50,000 

10,000 
148,000 


49,333 


Tons.  197,333 


passes  through  the  rich  counties  of  Chenango,  Madison 
and  Oneida,  being  intended  to  run  for  a  great  part  of 
the  way  parallel  with  the  Chenango  river.  The  Che- 
nango river  is  now  used  for  better  than  40  miles  to  trans- 
port produce.  The  arks  and  rafts  are  annually  descend- 
ing this  river;  and  its  tributaries  to  Baltimore  more 
in  number  than  persons  who  have  not  lived  in  the  vi- 
cinity, would  easily  credit.  These  added  to  what  de- 
scend  the  Su-quehannah,  (both  rivers  uni'.ing  as  before 
stated  at  Bingliamtown)  support  an  immense  popula- 
tlon.  The  principle  article  is  lumber,  of  which  the  fin- 
est quality  is  f  lund  in  tliis  region.  There  are,  howev- 
er,  other  articles  exported,  such  as  potatoes,  whiskey, 
Stc.  To  these  many  other  articles  would  be  added, 
were  there  a  direct  communicatnm  with  Philadelphia. 
The  market  (if  our  villages  in  the  interior  of  this  state, 
would  to  a  certain  extent  be  supplied  from  that  district. 
Courtland  county  also  serves  some  of  its  productions  by 
means  of  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Chenango  down 
the  Susqut-hannali.  Going  due  west  from  Bingham- 
town,  we  pass  through  flourishing  towns  on  each  side 
of  the  Susquehannnh,  till  we  reach  Owego,  8  miles 
from  the  Pennsylvania  line.  This  is  in  Broome  county, 
and  is  about  18  miles  from  Tioga  Point,  in  Pa.  The 
produce  which  passes  down  the  Susquehannah  by  Owe- 
go, is  immense;  great  quantities  of  plaster  are  brought 
from  Ithaca,  in  Tompkins  county,  to  Owego.  Ithaca 
is  29  miles  from  Owego,  between  which  places  a  rail 
road  is  contemplated,  a  company  being  already  incorpo- 
rated. Tioga  Point  is  4  miles  south  of  the  N.  Y.  line, 
whence  to  Newtown  or  Almira  is  13  miles.  The  Che- 
mungo  canal  terminates  at  Newtown,  and  tlie  Chemun- 
go  river  connecting  this  canal  with  the  Pennsylvania 
canal.  The  Chemungo  canal  connects  Seneca  lake 
with  the  Chemungo  river  and  Pennsylvania  canal.  On 
the  Seneca  lake  is  a  steam  boat  which  plies  between 
the  flourishing  village  of  Havana  at  the  south  end  of 
the  lake,  and  the  large  and  wealthy-village  of  Geneva, 
in  Ontario  county  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake.  This 
lake  is  about  45  miles  long,  lined  on  eitiier  side  with 
villages.  The  country  all  around  it  producing  incalcu- 
lable quantities  of  wheat,  and  of  as  fine  quality  as  is  rais- 


first  5  years, 

Which  at  1  cent  per  ton,  per  mile,  for  46 

miles,  is  S90.673 

Or,  upwards  of  14  per  cent  on  the  capital  required 
by  Mr.  Robinson's  estimate,  viz:  §626,611  for  both 
roads,  and  all  expenses. 

There  is  in  the  final  result,  a  striking  coincidence 
between  the  above  and  the  estimates  of  the  respectable 
meeting  at  Philadelphia,  February  25,  1829,  which  was 
82,750  dnllars;  or  upwards  of  13  per  cent. 

'I'he  Baltimore  Committee  estimated  the  receipts  of 
their  rail  way,  from  York  Haven,  at  upwards  of  156,000 
dollars. 

It  is  conceived  impossible  for  any  reflecting  and  cal- 
culating man,    with  the  evidence  of  this    gigantic,  and 

ngmenting  commerce  before  him,   to  give  it  due   con-  [  ed  any  where  in  western  N.  Yoik.     From  Geneva,  the 


sideration,  and  then  doubt  that  a  rail  way,  offered  to  it 
at  the  confluence  ofthe  two  branches,  would  produce 
annually,  for  transportation,  eastward  and  westward, 
thirty  seven  thonsand  six  hundred  dollars.  It  must  do 
more,  before  it  is  one, year  finished.  Verily  more,  but 
even  that  sum  is  six  per  cent  upon  Mr.  Kobinson's  li- 
beral estimate  of  626,611,  for  both  roads,  of  fifty  five 
miles.  It  is  not  presuming  too  much  to  estimate  the 
first  two  years,  at  sixty  two  thousand  six  hundred,  or 
ten  per  cent  upon  the  whole  capital  invested,  admitting 
the  expense  not  too  highly  estimated.  In  five  years 
more  the  trade  and  travelling  would  be  doubled,  and 
the  profits  of  course,  be  doubled. 

AMICUS  VERITATIS. 


Seneca  Canal  sXslvU,  and  intersects  Cayuga  Lake  and 
the  Erie  canal  at  Montezuma,  20  miles  long.  Leaving 
New-town  or  Elmira,  going  west,  we  puss  over  the  cel- 
ebrated Tioga  flats,  a  vast  liody  of  land,  equal  to  the 
Prairie  lands  in  Ohio,  and  lyinsj  within  six  miles  of  the 
Pennsylvania  hne,  and  come  then  to  the  town  of  Paint- 
ed Post  and  Irwin,  and  so  on  to  Bath  in  Steuben  coun- 

Elmlra  or  Newtown  is  situated  about  5  miles  from  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  in  the  midst  of  an  exceedingly  rich 
county.  The  coimtry  between  Seneca  and  Cayuga 
Lakes,  is  surpassed  by  none  in  the  state  of  New  Y'ork, 
for  fertility,  it  is  a  perfect  garden;  from  which,  by  means 
of  the  Chemung  canal,  the  products  could  find  their 
way  to  Philadelphis 


easily  (if  not  more  so)  as  they  do 
Exiractofa  letter  from  a  highly  respectable  and  Intel-    to  New  York,  were  the  proposed  rail-road  constructed 
ligent  gentleman,  long  a  resident  of  the  western  part    from   Danville  to  the  head  of  the  Schuylkill  navigation 
ofthe  state  of  New  York,  received  by  General  Dan-    at  Pottsville;  as  may  readily  be  seen  by  a  reference  to 
'  '  "  '        '  •■•.■•-•.  ([jg  map. 

PHILADELHHIA,   DeC.  15,  1830. 

'l  0  General  Daniel  Montgomery,  Hugh  Bellas,  and 
John  C.  Buyd,  Esquires- 
Gentlemen — Deeply  interested  in,  and  anxious  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  ofthe 
city  of  Philadelphia,  our  attention  has  been  attracted 
to  the  proposed  rail-way  from  Pottsville  to  Danville,and 
Sunbury;  by  which  a  full  proportion  of  the  productions 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  parts  of  New  York,  lying  on  the 
branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  mav  be  advantageously 
brought  to  the  market  of  Philadelphia.  Y'our  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  intended  to  be  elicited  by 
the  enclosed  queries,  has  induced  us  to  address  them 


iel  Montgomery,  since  his  arrival  in  this  city, 
"The   counties  in  New  York   which  touch  on  the 
Penna.  north  line,  are  Delaware,  Broome,  Tioga,  Steu- 
ben, Allegheny,  Cataraugus,  and  Chataque. 

The  east  branch  ofthe  Susquehanna  separates  Dela- 
ware from  Otsego  county,  bounding  the  former  on  the 
north,  and  the  latter  on  the  south,  thus  furnishmg  an 
outlet  for  the  transportation  of  produce  from  both.  Fol- 
lowing the  river,  we  find  it  then  passing  the  corner  of 
Chenango  county,  and  entering  Broome  at  Harpersville, 
which  is  about  13  miles  from  the  Penna.  line.  At  Bing- 
hamtown,  which  is  the  county  town  of  Broome,  it  re- 
ceives the  Chenango.  Binghamtown  is  seven  miles 
from  the  PennsyWania  line.  The  contemplated  Che- 
nango canal  to  intersect  the  Erie  canal  at  Utica,  tenni- 


nate»  at  Binghamtown,  90  miles  jrom  Utica.  This  canal  I  to  you,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  of  the 
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highest  importance  to  the  State  and  the  city.  We  ask 
your  early  attention  to  them.  We  are,  very  respect- 
fully, your  ob't.  servants. 

JOHN  SERGEANT, 

CADW.   EVANS, 

MATHEW  CAREY, 

PAUL  BECK,  Jr. 

B.   W.    RICHARDS. 

Q_vt.^ni^  proposed  to  the  Susquehanna  Committee. 

1  What  is  the  distance  up  the  west  branch  of  tlie  Sus- 
<iuehanna,  and  its  tributary  streams,  from  which  boats 
and  arks  are  navigable  to  Sunbiuy? 

2  What  is  the  distance  up  the  west  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  its  tributary  streams  from  which  boats 
and  arks  are  navigated  to  Sunbury ' 

3  What  are  the  computed  number  of  acres  in  the  ba- 
sins of  the  north  and  west  branches  of  the  Susquehanna 
respectively,  and  what  is  the  amount  of  the  population 
on  the  same' 

4  What  is  the  cost  of  transporting  bituminous  coal 
per  ton,  lumber  per  M.;  wheat  per  bushel,  flour  per 
barrel;  iron  per  ton;  from  the  points  of  departure,  on 
the  north  and  west  branches,  to  Danville  or  Sunbury? 

5  What  is  the  price  now,  and  what  has  been  the  ave- 
rage price  for  the  five  years  of  wheat  per  bushel;  flour 
per  barrel;  lumber  (white  pine)  per  M.  at  Sunbury  and 
Danville? 

6  What  has  been  the  estimated  qauntity  of  lumber, 
specifying  the  kinds  brought  down  tlie  north  and  west 
branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  annually  during  the  last 
five  years. 

7  What  has  been  the  estimated  quantity  of  iron.wheat 
and  other  agricultural  products  brouglit  down  the 
branches  of  the  river,  dm'ing  the  last  five  years? 

8  What  quantity  of  these  articles,  do  you  estimate 
will  be  carried  on  the  central  rail-road' 

9  What  will  be  the  cost  of  the  transportation  of  the 
articles  nameil,  the  toll  included,  to  Pottsyille?  What 
to  Philadelphia' 

10  What  is  the  character  of  the  lumber  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna comparing  the  same  with  that  of  the  Dehi- 
ware  ? 

11  What  will  be  the  cost  of  conveying  a  bushel  of 
wheat  ;(nd  a  barrel  of  flour  from  the  Geneva  Lake,  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  to  the  confluence  of  the  branch- 
es of  the  Susquehanna,  and  thence  to  Philadelphia,  by 
the  central  rail  road  and  Schuylkill  navigation'  AVhat 
is  the  cost  of  transporting  the  same  articles  from  the 
Geneva  Lake  to  the  city  of  New  York,  by  the  New 
York  Canal  and  the  Hudson  river? 

PniLADELPHii,  Dec.  16,  1830. 
Gentlemen — Your  letter  of  yesterday,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  commerce  of  the  Susquehannah,  has  been 
received  with  much  satisfaction,  and  is  answered  with 
perfect  cheerfulness.  Considerable  time  and  attention 
having  been  devoted  to  the  trade  of  that  river,  we  do 
not  reply  inconsiderately,  nor  without  feeling  some  de- 
gree of  responsibility;  but,  fully  convinced  that  nothing 
is  wanting  in  our  great  city  except  a  moderate  share  of 
attention,  to  ensure  to  her  the  transit  of  an  immense  in- 
ternal and  reciprocal  commerce,  which,  at  present, 
either  passes  out  of  the  state,  or  awaits  her  enterprizc 
to  call  it  into  existence,  we  are  gratified  by  the  inqui- 
ries you  have  done  us  the  honor  to  propose.  Accurate 
statistica;  registers  of  the  Susquehannah  trade,  and  the 
country  which  it  waters,  comprehending  fourteen  mil- 
lions  of  acres  at  least,  and  a  population  exceeding_/?«e 
hundred  thousand  persons,  will  not  be  expected,  for 
such  do  not  exist.  Such  facts,  estimates  and  results, 
however,  we  now  stibmit,  as  will  enable  any  person 
who  bestows  upon  them  the  proper  attention,  to  form 
a  just  opinion  of  the  magnitude  of  the  subject.  In  eve- 
ry particular  they  do  not  pretend  to  be  perfectly  correct; 
but  we  are  well  satisfi.ed  that  they  are  so  far  substantially 
right  as  to  lead  to  just  conclusions. 


Gentlemen  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  ser- 
vants. DANIEL  MONTGOMERY, 
HUGH  BELLAS, 
JOHN  C.  KOYD, 
Committee  from  the  Susquehannah, 
To  John  Sergeant,  Cadwalader  Evans,   Mathew  Carey, 
Paul  Beck,  Jr.  Benjamin  W.  Richards,  Esquires. 

Answers  by  the  Susquehannah  Committee, 
Answ.  1.  Prom  Sunbury,  upwards,  the  North  Branch 
and  its  tributaries  are  navigable  about  two  hundred  and 
sixty  miles,  embracing  a  large,  fertile,  and  populous 
portion  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

2.  From  Sunbury  up  the  West  Branch,  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

3.  The  two  branches  water  ahoui  fourteen  millions  of 
Ocres,  of  which  ab6ut  nine  millions  are  in  the  basin  of 
the  North,  and  four  millions  in  that  of  the  West  Branch. 
Their  population  is  estimated,  including  that  part  of 
New  York  intersected  by  the  North  Branch,  sAjive 
hundred  thousand. 

4.  "  The  cost  of  transporting  coal,  iron,  lumber," 
and  other  products  down  to  Danville,  and  to  the  Sun- 
buiy  basin,  at  tlie  confluence  of  the  branches,  is  there 
well  known  by  long  experience;  and  is  greatly  Kelow 
the  opinion  generally  entertained  elsewhere.  Down 
to  Sunbury  the  navigation  is  safe  and  easy,  cheap  arks 
and  lltle  pilotage  are  required,  three,  (sometimes four,) 
may  guide  an  ark,  carrying  sixty  tons,  or  more,  with 
very  little  labour,  fifty  miles  per  day,  floating  with  the 
current.  To  answer  this  inquiry  fully,  and  satisfactorily, 
particulars  must  be  detailed. 

The  average  distance  of  tile  bituminous  coal  fields  of 
the  West  branch,  may  be  fairly  placed  at  ninety  miles 
above  Sunbur) ;  from  which  centre  the  expense  of 
transporting  coal  to  the  confluence  is  about  two  and  -a 
half  cents  per  ton,  for  the  whole  distance  of  ninety 
miles.      Thus: 

3  men  descending  50  miles  per  day,  say  two 
days ?6  00 

3  returning  2^  days  each 7  50 

For  an  ark  load  of  60  tons,  90  miles  13  50 

Or,  22  J  cents  per  Ion,  which  is  i  of  a  cent  per  ton 
per  mile. 

If  the  distance  be  greater  add  J  of  a  cent  per  ton  per 
mile;  if  less,  deduct  at  the  same  rate. 

From  the  confluence,  up  the  West  Branch  the  dis- 
tances are  nearly  as  follow: 

To  Lycoming  county,  where  the  first  coal  would  be 

received miles  40 

To  Pine  creek,  coal   again  received 57 

To  Little  Run,  Coal  mines  about 70 

To  Clearfield  Mines,  from  100  to  140  say  120 

The  average  distance,  for  the  Iron  of  Lycoming  and 
Centre  counties  may  be  stated  at  65  miles.  The  Iron 
works  of  Union  county,  less  than  half  that  distance. 

But,  to  ascertain  the  whole  expense  at  the  Sunbury 
Basin,  the  loss  on  the  ark,  and  the  expense  of  mining 
coal  must  be  added.  Let  us  trace  a  ton  of  this  in  its 
course  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  cost  will  distinctly  ap- 
pear. 
1  ark  load, — 60  tons,  ininingat  75  c.  per  ton       $45  00 

Transportation,  90  miles  (as  above) 13  50 

Loss  on  the  ark  on  sale  (builtchiefly  for  branch 

navigation) 20  00 


At  Sunbury,  60  tons  cost  78  50 

Or  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents  pr.  ton 1  SO 

Transhipment  to  the  rail  road,  p.  ton 10 

Toll  and  traction  to  Pottsville,  45  miles,  at  3  c. 

pr.  ton  pr.  mile 1  ^5 

Toll  and  frfight  by  the  Schuylkill  navigation  2  25 

Total  expense  of  a  ton  of  Bituminous  coal,  de-    

livered    at    Philadelphia   from    the    West 

Branch,  90  miles  above  Sunbury , 5  00 
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The  cost  of  transporting  all  other  products  to  Sun- 
bury  would  be  neurly  the  sanne,  saving  75  cents  per  ton 
for  mining'  coal.  Iron  and  lunibir  about  the  same  as 
coal,  the  whole  distance  to  Philadelphia.  That  isthrte 
dollars  and  .seventy  cents  per  ton  from  Sunbury.  For 
other  products — Hour,  pork,  wiiiskey,  &c.  add  one  cent 
per  ton,  per  mile,  or,  one  dollar  and  filty-three  cents, 
for  the  higher  toll,  making  five  dullurs  and  twenty-three 
cents  for  a  ton  of  flour,  or  about  thirteen  cents  per 
bushel  for  wheat. 

The  transit  and  prices  of  lumber  delivered  at  Potts- 
ville,  and  Philadelphia,  would  be  these. 

Prices  of  white  pine  boards  at  Sunburv. 

Fnight  &  Toll.  Philad. 
Pannel  stuff— pr.  M.  S9.— 3  00—12  00 

First,  or  best  common  6.-3  00 —  9  00 

Second  or  inferior  common  4. — 3  00 —  7  00 

That  is,  rail  road  45  miles  1  o5. 
Schuylkill  navigation  108  miles  2  25  pr.  ton 
Or  for  1000  feet  3  00  at  1200  feet  pr.  ton. 
The  c.vpense  of  transit  by  the  Pennsylvania 

Union, and  Schuylkill  canals — for  60  tons 

of  flour         ...... 

By  rail  road  and  Schuylkill  canal 
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Difference  in  favour  of  rail  road  gl39  20 

The  rest  of  transporlalion  down  the  North  Branch, 
90  miles,  would,  of  course,  be  the  same  as  down  the 
West  Branch.  The  following  would  he  the  expense 
from  Seneca  Lake,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  to  Phi- 
lade  phia. 

Flour  per  bbl.  354  miles         ...  67  cts. 

Wheat  per  bush,  same  distance         .         .  18  2-3 

By  Danville,  18  miles  less,  and  a  proportional  de- 
duction in  expense. 

To  carry  that  flour  and  wheat,  from  the  Seneca  Lake 
to  the  city  of  New  York,  would  be  about  30  per  cent, 
higher^  viz. 

Flour,  360  miles,  per  bbl.         ...  87  cts. 

Wheat,  same  distance,  per  bush.         .         .  22  3-4 

The  cost  of  transit  by  the  Pennsylvania,  Union,  and 
Schuylkill  Canals,  to  Phd;.dclphia,  for  a  bushel  of  wheat, 
from  Sunbuiy  and  Danville,  is  about  21  cents,  or  50 
per  cent   higher  than  the  Rail  Rnad  route. 

5.  The  prices  at  Sunbury  and  Danville  now,  and  the 
average  for  five  years  past,  are  about  these. 

Flour,  per  bbl 3  25 

Wheat,  per  bush.         .....  68 

Boards — White  pine  has  been  already  stated. 

6.  The  lumber  descending  the  Susqueliannah  is  well 
known  to  be  as  immense  in  quantity  as  excellent  in 
quality.  We  shall  not  pretend  to  state  the  amount  with 
much  accuracy;  but  from  «uch  data  as  we  possess,  it  is 
e»sy  to  show  the  quantity  to  be  prodij^ious,  and  thus 
to  approximate  to  a  just  conclusion. 

A  delegation  from  various  incorporated  companies, 
convened  at  Baltimore  in  August,  1827,  the  main  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  counteract  the  measures  of  our  Le- 
gislature, tending  to  convey  the  Susquehannah  produce 
to  Philadelphia.  Their  mode  of  effecting  this,  was  by 
»Rail  Road  from  York  Haven  to  Baltimore.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  carefully  collected  information  respecting 
thif  Susquehannah  products,  and  state  that  the  number 
of  rafts  which  passed  Harrisburg  from  the  2Sth  Febru- 
xfy,  1827,  to  the  23d  June,  was  1631 — and  suppose 
each  to  have  contained  25,000  feet.  We  are  satisfied 
that  they  averaged  about  40,000  feet  each,  or,  in  the 
»;iole,  65,240,000. 
In  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  canal  commissioners, 

^»n  estimate  of  Judge  Scott  is  found,  which  states  the 
•mount  of  lumber  descending  the  river  annually,  at 
175,000,000  of  feet.  The  average  amount  of  these  two 
estimates  is  one  hundred  and  seventeen  millions  five 

kbundred  thousand  feet;  and  this  would  appear  to  be  a 
fair  estimate  for  the  last  five  years. 

The  sorts  o(   lumber  are,  principally,  white  pine,  in 
boards,   plank,  and  scantling;  white  oak  staves,  head- 
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'ng,  and  scantling;  while  oak  and  hickory  hoop  polesi 
and  poplar  hoards. 

7.  Tin-  Baltimore  committee,  to  whom  reference 
has  just  been  nvtde,  stale  the  amount  of  iron  and  agri- 
cultural products,  vihicli  their  rail  way  woidd  intercept 
at  York  Haven,  and  transmit  to  the  Baltimore  market, 
thus: 
1170  arks  laden  with  flour,  whiskey,  pork, 

iron,  &c.  ..... 

300  keel  boats,  each  800  bushels  wheat 


Deduct  one  fourth  for  what  was  received 
below  the  confluence         .         .         . 


Receivable  at  Sunbury  by  a  fair  estimate       Tons  36,450 

8.  Of  the  whole  property,  recently  descending  the 
two  branches  of  the  Susquehaimah,  it  is  deemed  a  rea- 
sonable and  moderate  estiiTiate  to  say,  that,  one  half,  or 
about  sixty  thousand  tons,  beside  Bituoiinous  coal, 
would  pass  by  the  central  rail  road  to  the  Schuylkill 
navigation.  In  this,  are  not  comprehended  the  increas- 
ing, or  prospective  product!--,  which  would  be  attracted 
to  the  rad  road  at  Sunbury,  or  spring  up  along  the 
route. 

9.  The  cost  of  transportation,  from  Sunbury  and 
Danville,  to  Potlsvllle  and  Philadelphia,  has  been  sta- 
ted in  reply  to  the  4th  query. 

10.  The  lumber  ofthe  Susquehannah  is  well  known 
to  be  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Delaware,  and  sur- 
passed by  none  in  the  United  Stales. 

11th  and    12th  queries  have   been   answered  tore- 
lying  to  the  4th. 

To  the  President  and  Managers  of  the  Sclmylkilt  Naviga- 
tion Company. 
Gentlemen — As  a  Committee  from  the  Susquehan- 
nah, on  the  subject  of  constructing  a  r.Vd-road  from 
Poltsville  to  that  river,  at  Danville  and  Sunbury,  the 
undersigned  respectfully  submit  to  your  consideration 
the  following  inquiries. 

As  regards  ourselves,  personally,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  capacity  ofthe  Schuylkill  Navigation  will  be 
greatly  and  efliciently  enlarged,  and  we  desire  that  the 
minds  of  all  others  may  receive  that  conviction. 

If  reasonable  assurance  be  given  the  capitalists  and 
the  public,  that  this  navigation  will  be  made  competent 
to  pass  the  tonniige  from  the  contemplated  rail  road, 
much  confidence  will  be  given  to  subscribers  to  the 
stock.  With  the  purpose,  therefore,  of  obtaining  this 
assurance,  so  far  as  reason  and  propriety  may  warrant, 
permit  us  to  inquire, 

1st.  Is  it  the  intention  ofthe  Directors  ofthe  Schuyl- 
kill Navigation  Company  to  proceed,  as  speedily  as  prac- 
)  ticable,  in  the  construction  of  double  locks,  throughout 
the  whole  course,  and  to  introduce  other  improvements 
for  augmenting  the  efficiency  ofthe  Navigation? 

2d.  About  what  period  may  the  public  expect  those 
improvements  to  be  completed;  and  what  will  then  be 
the  capacity  ofthe  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company  for 
the  transit  of  property  descending  and  ascending? 

The  vital  relation  of  these  inquiries  to  the  success  of 
a  central  rail-way,  from  Pottsville  to  the  confluence  of 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  Susquehannah,  and  to 
the  advancement  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation,  will 
apologize  for  the  trouble  given, 

By  your  respectful 

and  obedient  servants, 
DANIEL  MONTGOMERY, 
HUGH  BELLAS, 
JOHN  C.   BOYD, 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  14,  1830. 

Office  ofthe  Schuylkill  Navigation  Co.  ? 
PuiLABELPHiA,  December  16,  1830.  5 

Gentlemen — Your  favor  of  14th  inst.  is  received,  in- 
quiring our  opinion  of  the  capacity  of  the  Schuylkill 
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Navigation,  and  of  the  intention  of  the  Company,  of 
doubling  their  Iocl<s,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  trade;  and 
alsowhen  this  improvement  will,probabl5'be  completed. 
In  answer  to  your  inquiries,  1  am  desired  to  say,  that 
the  stockholders  at  their  last  annual  meetinpf,  recom- 
mended to  the  Managers  to  proceed  with  doubling  the 
lucks  in  situations  where  they  are  now  combined,  and 
that  a  commencement  has  accordingly  been  made,  and 
will  go  on  without  delay,  in  ample  time  to  meet  liie 
wants  of  the  trade  in  its  progressive  increase.  Flat 
Rock  locks  are  already  in  operation;  at  Laurel  Hilt,  at 
the  locks  near  Hamburg,  and  at  those  near  Mount  Car- 
bon tl^e  new  locks  are  so  far  completed  as  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  they  will  be  ready  to  go  into  operation  as 
soon  33  the  trade  opens  in  the  Spring.  At  the  locks  on 
the  Duncan  canal  and  at  the  Mountain  Dam,  the  work  is 
going  on,  and  those  locks  will  probably  be  completed 
by  the  1st  of  September.  Some  others  will  be  put  un- 
der contract  and  probably  be  finished  in  1831,  and  the 
remainder  as  fast  as  the  increase  of  the  trade  may  call 
for  it. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  locks  in  their  present 
state,  will  pass  more  than  half  a  million  of  tons  in  a 
year.  The  facilities  afforded  by  doubling  the  locks  will 
more  than  double  their  capacity,  as  the  boats  ascending 
and  descending  will  not  interfere  with  each  other;  but 
making  an  allowance  for  a  diminution  of  the  trade 
during  the  extreme  dry  seasons,  which  are  always  ex- 
perience<l  every  year,  more  or  less;  for  about  six  or  8 
weeks;  it  will  not  be  e.xtravagant  to  say  tiiat  6U0,O0tJ 
tons  may  be  passed  down  the  works  in  one  season,  and 
the  same  quantity  back.  This  calculation  is  founded 
on  the  following  statement,  which  is  deemed  to  be 
moderate; 

7  boats  an  hour  for  15  hours  in  the  day,  will  be  105 
boats  per  day,  at  25  tons  each,  are  2625  tons. 

240  working  days  in  the  year  will  be  S.iO.OOO  Ions. 

Every  day  adds  to  the  solidity  of  the  works,  and,  of 
course  to  their  capacity;  and  it  is  therefore,  confidently 
believed  they  will  meet  oil  the  demands  of  the  trade.  1 
am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant. JOSEPH   S.  LEWIS,   President. 

Daniel  Montgomery,  Hugh  Bellas,  and  John  C.  Boyd, 
Esquires. 


The  following  Report  of  the  Manual  Labour  Acade- 
my, at  Germantown,  will  be  found  interesting,  and  we 
think  exhibits  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  the  opera- 
tions of  that  institution,  since  the  last  report.  Its  suc- 
cess thus  far,  ffust  be  a  cause  for  gratulation  to  those 
who  have  had  the  management  ot  its  concerns — and  the 
f.cts  set  foith  regarding  the  salutary  combination  of 
labor  with  study,  must  tend  to  convince  those,  who  be- 
fore doubted  the  expediency  of  such  an  establishment 
— ofits  utility,  and  advantages.  We  hope  its  funds 
will  receive  such  accessions  as  to  enable  the  trustees  to 
remove  the  debts  with  which  the  academy  is  at  present 
encumbered — and  afford  an  oppoitunity  of  proving  by 
a  fair  experiment  the  excellence  of  this  system  of  edu- 
cation. 

REPORT    OF    THE 
MANUAL,  LABOUR  ACADEMY 

Of  Germantoum. 

The  Bo.ird,  the  past  year,  have  had  twenty-seven 
meetings,  several  of  which  have  been  held  at  the  Aca- 
demy, that  each  trustee  might  become  personallv  ac- 
quainted with  its  condition.  It  has  been  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  making  the  instituiion  more  known,  devising 
plans  to  obtain  needed  funds,  electing  new  officei-s,  in- 
troducing more  system,  effecting  an  insurance,  and  in 
improving  the  premises  and  rendering  them  more- suit- 
able for  the  objects  of  the  institution. 

In  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  Association,  two 
thousand  printed  copies  of  the  first  annual  report,  with 
a  copy  of  the  charter,  have  been  extensively  circulated. 
The  favourable  reception  of  the  facts  it  contains,  and  the 


commendation  of  them  by  periodicals  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  education,  induce  us  to  believe,  that  its  publi- 
cation has  advanced  the  interests,  not  only  of  your  insti- 
tution, but  those  of  others;  and  doubtless  has,  in  part, 
excited  to  the  formation  ot  new  ones,  and  made  more 
manifest  the  benefit  and  practicability  of  the  Manual 
Labour  System. 

The  present  report  will  afford,  we  trust,  a  complete 
demonstration  ot  these  two  important  points — the  ex- 
cellence and  practcabllity  uf  this  system.  If  so,  your 
nex'  board  will  need  no  other  plea  for  aid.  The  institu- 
tion is  now  precisely  in  that  dangerous  attitude  of  be- 
ing regarded  as  established  and  not  in  want  of  more 
subscriptions  to  its  funds;  whereas,  the  subscribers  to 
it  do  not  exceed  one  hundred,  while  the  number  to  a 
sister  institution  is  eight  hundred  and  eighty;  and  it  is 
pressed  upon  by  two  loans,  a  note,  and  a  mortgage,  a- 
mounting  to  f7,086  52,  of  which  $1,586  22,  should  now 
be  paid. 

But  independently  of  pecuniary  difficulties,  the  insti- 
tution is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  It  now  contains 
twenty  three  pupils,  and  an  accession  often  is  expected 
at  the  opening  of  the  new  term.  The  main  building 
has  been  altered  so  as  to  accommodate  thirty-seven  pu- 
pils and  a  new  work  shop  has  been  erected. 

The  farm  also,  during  the  last  six  months,  has  been 
under  improvement.  All  the  fences  have  been  cleared 
of  weeds  and  brambles;  fifty  loads  of  soil  taken  out 
from  a  principal  drain;  about  one  acre  of  wild  swamp 
land  flooded  from  an  accumulation  of  soil  on  the  margin 
of  a  brook,  which  runs  through  it,  has  been  dr.ained  by 
several  ditches,  so  as  to  afford  a  crop  of  buckwheat;  four 
acres,  at  the  north  extremity  of  the  fi>rm,  neglected  for 
some  years,  have  been  fallowed,  cleared,  and  sowed 
with  wheat;  aud  a  half  acre  contiguous  to  the  barn,  has 
been  enclosed  by  thirty  pannels  of  post  and  rail  fence, 
and  converted  into  a  very  productive  culinary  garden. 

It  is  here  in  place  to  state,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
association-  that  cattle  are  much  needed  on  the  farm, 
and  about  1180  bushels  of  lime,  with  492  loads  of  stable 
manure;  also,  fifty-four  days  labour  of  one  man,  to  move 
a  brook  bank;  and  thirty  days  labour  of  one  man  and 
two  horses  to  drain  a  swamp  for  horticulture.  These 
suggested  improvements,  with  fencing  for  pasture  lots 
and  for  a  lane  through  the  entire  length  of  the  farm, 
would  put  the  farm  in  complete  order. 
Officers. 
The  institution  has  three  officers,  a  principal,  an  assis- 
tant teacher,  and  a  farmer. 

In  July,  the  Hev.  George  Junkin,  of  Milton,  Northum- 
berland county,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  John  Montelth,  and  inau- 
gurated as  principal  on  the  19th  of  August.  His  duties 
are  the  gener.al  superintendance  of  all  the  operations  of 
the  institution,  the  exclusive  exercise  of  moral  disci- 
pline,  affording  religious  instruction,  conducting  certain 
branches  of  weekly  studies,  and  a  special  charge  over 
the  workshop. 

Mr.  James  M.  Ellis,  who  acted  in  April,  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy of  Mr.  Burrough,  has  continued  as  the  assistant 
teacher  to  the  present  principal. 

Mr.  Joseph  Worrel  has  had  the  management  of  the 
farm  since  the  Ist  of  April.  The  Board  have  contract- 
ed with  him  for  one  year;  to  unite  with  and  direct  the 
agricultural  labours  of  the  students;  and  to  be  allowed 
125  dollars,  with  the  use  of  a  tenant  house  and  a  small 
garden  for  his  services. 

L'nder  this  government  the  institution  has,  the  last 
quarter,  been  daily  manifesting  more  economy  and 
more  system.  Remove  the  debt  on  the  purchase,  and 
a  loan  of  850  dollars,  and  there  is  no  remaining  fear, 
that  under  Providence,  your  enterprize  will  be  soon 
crowned  with  abundant  success. 
Pupils. 
As  regards  the  pupil,"  who  are  now  in  the  Academy, 
they  differ  from  each  other  in  almost  every  particular) 
their  ages  vary  from  fifteen  to  twenty-eight  years.  One 
is  from  Massachusetts,  two  from   New   York,  two  from 
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New  Jersey,  thirteen  from  this  state,  of  whom  nine  ar^not  hours  of  waste  and  idleness,  and  as  it  is  too  often  of 
oflliecity.  Sevenof  the  pupils  are  beneficiaries,  nine  immorality.  Fuur  hours  daily,  at  the  least,  have  been 
are  supported  by  parents  or  g,iardian<i,  and  three  are  I  emphiyed  in  useful  bodily  labour  by  every  student.  And 
dependant  on  tlieir  own  resources.  With  the  exception  '  by  the  profits  olihis  liibour,  they  have  not  only,  more  or 
of  six  of  them,  their  constitutions  are  pood.  Three  have  i  less  defrayed  their  own  expenses  of  education,  but  have 
been  afflicted  with  intermittent  fevers.  But  the  com-  i  established  their  health  and  increased  tlieir  strength 
plaints  common  to  students— the  effects  of  the  studio-  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  made  Viiem  rejoice  in  both, 
sedentary  habit— do  not  exist  amnn.^  them.  On  the  Their  skill  has  been  called  into  exercise.  They  are 
contrary,  one,  who  entered  sickly,  has  nowheahh  and  becoming  dexterous,  as  well  as  intelligent  S;  moral. The 
strength;  another  who  was  so  indisposed  as  to  be  unfit  head,  the  heart,  and  the  hands  are  all  educated,  and  the 
for  labour  or  study,  is  now  capable  of  bolhj  and  a  third,  I  pupils  thereby  fitted  fur  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  parlicu- 
who  had  dyspeptic  attacks  from  study,  now  prosecutes    laily  so,  if  any  of  tliem  be  destined  for  our  new  settle- 


it  witli  manual  labour  and  enjoys  good  health. 

Fifteen  of  the  twenty  three  have  the  ministry  profess- 
edly ill  view. 

The  studies  of  these  pupils  are  the  same  as  in  other 
academies  or  seminaries.   But  the  hours  of  recreation  are 


ments  as  Christian  missionaries,  and  more  particularly 
so,  since  now,  no  parent,  by  patrimony  or  influence, can 
secure  the  destiny  of  his  soil  amid  the  turnings  and  over- 
turnings  of  nations,  and  families  and  individuals.  A  com- 
plete education  is  the  only  sure  rock. 


TABII.AU  ESTIMATE  OF  S  MONTHS  MANUAL   LABOUR   OF   THE   STUDENTS. 
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MANt'AL  LABOUR  ACADEMY. 


[DXCSMBZR 


A  Table  shewing  the  amount  of  Sliidies,  4"C.  of  the  Student  f:  of  the  Manual  Labour  Academy  of 
Fennsylvaniit,  during  the  quarter  ending  Nov.  1,  1830. 


STUDENTS. 


;>No. 


■  ^  No. 


45  pag 
16  pag- 
45  pag 
16  pa 


45  pag 


45  pag 


36  p 
15  p 


45  pag 
45  pag 


45  pag 


20  p 


40  p 
40  p 


;6p 


i6p 


twice 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


40  p 


40  p 


40  p 


do 
do 
do 

i 


do 
once 


twice 
do 


to  16  p 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Tables  of  Mental  and  Corporeal  Labour. 
The  above  tables  which  have  been  made  out  by  the 
principal,  shew,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  the  last 
quarter's  progress  of  each  pupil  in  his  studies;  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  iiave  paid  tlteir  quarter  bills  for 
boarding,  lodging,  fuel,  liglit  and  tuition,  by  their  man- 
ual labour. 

From  that  on  the  studies,  it  appears  that  three  of  the 
pupils,  besides  attending  to  the  ordinary  branches  ofan 
English  education,  and  to  psalmody  and  the  daily  read- 
ing of  the  scriptures,  h:ive  recited  sixteen  propositions 
of  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  twice  recited  Adam's  Latin 
Grammar,  committed  to  memory  three-fourths  of  Val- 
pey's  Greek  Grammar,  and  read  the  first  and  tliree- 
iburths  of  the  second  JEneid  of  Virgil:  that  six  of  them 
have  made  the  same  progress  in  the  Grammars,  and  in 
Euclid,  and  have  read  45  pages  in  SelectDc-profanis:and 
four  of  them  in  the  place  of  this  Latin  book,  have  read 
four  pages  of  Historic  Sacrse. 

The  same  table  shews  also  the  scholarship  of  each 
pupil,  in  which  12  of  them  are  marked  No.  1,  four  No. 
2  and  3,  and  five  number  4.  5  and  6.  In  the  table  of 
labour,  the  pupils  ale  also  arranged  into  six  cLisses,  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  iheir  labour.  And  in  separate 
columns,  are  stated — their  weekly  allowance  for  four 
hours  of  daily  labour— their  quarterly  allowance  for  ex- 
tra labour,  their  total  quarterly  allowance — the  quar- 
terly charge  for  maintenance  and  instruction,  and  the 
sum  actually  due  from  each  (o  the  institution . 

For  example,  a  pupil  in  class  No.  1,  aged  twenty 
three  years,  formerly  a  waggon-maker,  who  in  scholar- 
ship is  also  marked  No.  1,  .jtnd  has  read  the  first  and 
three-fourths  of  second  Eneid,  the  last  three  months, 
besides  recitations  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars! 
Seleclx  profanis,  and  Euclid;  has  a  weekly  credit  of 
$2.05, — a  quarterly  allowance  and  for  extra  labour  of 
$3.07,— and  a  total  allowance  of  §25.62,  which  deduct- 
ed from  his  quarter  bill,  ($31.37,)  leave  the  sum  only 
of  $5.73  against  him. 

In  this  instance,  manual  labour  has  reduced  the  ex- 
penses of  education  and  living,  to  one-sixth. — Five  dol- 
lar) and  seventh-three  cetits,  with  health-preserving  exer- 


cise of  skill  and  dexterity,  pays  three  months  hoarding, 
lodging, fuel,  tight  and  tuition:  and  places  an  indigent 
young  man  in  the  condition,  which  every  generous  pi- 
ous youth  would  struggle  hard  for — that  of  owing  no 
man  any  thing,  but  love. 

In  the  second  class  are  placed  seven  pupils,  aged 
from  sixfeen  to  twenty-five  years,  only  one  of  whom 
pays  $14.75  on  his  bill,  two  of  them  Sil,  and  three  of 
them  $10,  which  last  reduces  the  bill  to  less  than  one- 
third. 

In  class  No.  3,  are  five  names,  and  the  actual  debt 
against  ihem  ranges  from  $15  to  $17,  a  deduction  of  a- 
bout  one-half  the  charge. 

The  fourth,  5th  and  6th  classes  together,  contain  se- 
ven pupils  and  the  reduction  varies  from  27  dols.  to 
19  dols.  30  cts.  on  the  34  dollars. 

The  total  quarterly  charge  against  the  twenty-three 
students  is  719  dols.  65  cts.  whilst  the  credit  for  labour 
is  334  dols.  7  cts. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  twenty-three  pupils,  diversi- 
fied as  to  age,  constitution,  previous  habits  and  occupa- 
tion, have,  by  manual  labour,  paid  nearly  one-half  their 
expenses  of  education,  also,  that  those  pupils  who  have 
been  most  efficient  in  this  reduction  have  been  so  also, 
in  mental  application  and  acquirement. 

The  labour  on  the  farm  and  in  the  work  shop  are 
next  to  be  presentt  d. 

Agricultural  Labour. 
The  agricultural  labour  of  the  twenly-three  students, 
from  April  1st,  to  November  4lh,  has  been  estimated  as 
equal  to  tile  full  day's  labour,  for  seven  mouths,  of  three 
full  hands,  four  half  hands,  and  three  quarter  hands. 

In  April,  about  six  of  the  forty-one  acres  were  in 
wheat,  seven  in  rye,  fourteen  in  grass,  three  in  fallow, 
and  the  rest  in  corn  and  oats  stubble.  At  the  present 
moment,  five  and  a  half  have  been  sowed  with  wheat, 
seven  with  rye,  seven  and  a  half  with  clover  seed;  twelve 
are  in 'pasture,  two  and  a  half  in  potatoes,  one  in  garden 
and  the  rest  in  stubble  and  clover  seed.  The  estimate 
of  the  crops  is  300  dollars. 

The  items  of  work  of  each  month  is  presented  in  the 
following  table: 
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Apbii,. 


Mat. 


Jen. 


JULT. 


AoonsT. 


1  post  fence  built. 


Agricultural  Labour  of  lucnly  three  Students  and  Direct- 
or for  seven  months. 
foOO  busliels  of  potatoes  removed  from 

itlie   cellar  of  the  main  building  to 
the  farm. 
I      6  acres  sowed  with  clover  seed. 
I       2J     "    planted  with  early  potatoes. 
\       7      '^     prepared  for  planting  corn. 
)       1  acre  of  wild  squam  drained. 

18  acres  of    mowing   ground  picked 
and  cleared. 
I      i  acre  ploughed  for  parden. 
L.     3  acres  ploughed  and  sowed  in  oats. 
f    7  acres  in  corn,  manured  in  the  hill. 
J       1  acre  planted  with  potatoes 
[    40  pannels  of  four  rail  pa 
l_        Gardening. 

f    7  acres  of  corn  hoed,  harrowed,  and 
dressed. 
9      "     of  grass  mowed  and  put  in. 

1  acre  of  potatoes  planted. 

2  gardens  worked. 
'    3  acres  of  grass  mowed  and  put  in. 

7      "     of  corn  worked. 
103  dozen  of  rye  put  in. 
■^  124  dozen  of  wheat  put  in. 

1  acre  of  buckwheat  sowed. 

3  acres  of  oats  cut  and  put  in. 
^     ^  acre  of  turnip  seed  sowed. 

r    4  acres  of  fallow-ground  cleaned. 
I       5    "     ploug'ied. 
I  Manure  heaped  to  rot  for  seeding. 

J  Fences  of  all  the  farm  cleaned: 

")      3  acres  of  giasss,  SiC.  mowed  and  put 
I  in. 

I  Rye,  oats,  and  wheat  threshed. 

\^         Gardening. 

f     6  perch  flint  stone  quarried  and  haul- 
ed 10  miles, 
aci-es  ploughed. 

Driiii  cleaned,   and  fifty  cart  loads 
I  of  soil  carried  to  the  uplands. 

\_     7  acres  of  corn  cut  up  and  topped. 
'  13      "     ploughed,    and    sown    with 
w  intei"  grain. 
9J  bushels  of  buckwheat  cut  and  got 

J  '"• 

OCTOBKR.        ^  Corn  fodder  off  four  acres,  hauled 

\  and  stacked. 

I      7  acres  of  corn  got  in. 

l_  10  busliels  of  potatoes  dug. 

N.  B.  From  7  months  deduct  31 J  days  labour  of  the 
farmer. 

Mechanical  Labour. 

No  report  of  the  work-sliop  can  now  be  made  from 
November  10,  1829,  10  August,  13,  1830.  Not  much, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  done,  the  students  being 
occupied  principally  on  the  farm. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  new  principal,  however, 
an  experiment  lias  been  made  on  the  manufacturing  of 
packing  boxes,  the  result  of  which  has  produced  the 
conviction  that, with  proper  facilities, mechanical  laboiu' 
can  be  made  more  productive  than  farming.  Two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  feet  of  box  board  and  seventy-five 
lb.  of  nails,  have  been  worked  up  since  August,  into 
fifty-one  dry  good  boxes,  and  sixty  fancy  suap  boxes. 
The  cost  of  the  stuflTand  nails,  was  $36  45,  and  the  value 
of  the  article  $58.50,  making  tlie  labour  of  the  pupils 
worth  21.73. 

Seven  hundred  feet  of  hemlock  boards,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  of  white  pine,  and  seventeen  hundred 
and  sixty  laths  have  also  been  worked  up,  the  last  quar- 
ter, into  partitions,  frames  and  doors,  to  convert  the 
long  front  room  of  the  third  story  and  the  loft   ot  the 


main  building,  into  six  apartments.   The  job  cost  $60.60, 
and  the  stuHcnls  labour  is  eslln^attd  at  819.75. 

The  third  portion  of  mechanical  work  of  the  last  three 
months,  is  the  erection  of  a  commodious  woik-shop. 

The  eastern  back  wing  of  the  main  building  has  hith- 
erto been  the  only  place  for  mechanical  operations. The 
Board,  therefore,  finding  that  the  work-shop  must  be 
abandoned  unless  better  accommodations  were  made,  re- 
solved, notwillistanding  their  pecuniary  embarassments, 
to  have  a  suitable  building  erected.  This  is  now  up  and 
closed  in,  exclusively  by  the  labour  of  the  principal  and 
his  pupils. 

'Ihe  building  is  forty  by  twenty  feet,  two  stories  of 
twelve  windows  each,  a  commodious  garret  and  a  cel- 
lar.The  sashes  are  mostly  made, glazed, and  put  in — a  six 
weeks  work  of  the  students. —  The  second  floor  is  yet 
to  be  laid,  a  stair  case  to  be  built,  the  remainder  of  the 
sashes  to  be  finished  and  glazed,  the  walls  to  be  lathed 
and  plastered,  troughs  and  conductors  to  be  made  and 
fixed,  the  sash-casing  and  doors  to  be  painted,  Ihe  wea- 
therboarding  to  be  whitewashed,  benches  to  be  made 
and  tools  arranged. — The  mechanical  department  of  the 
institution  will  then  be  enabled  to  proceed  with  system, 
and  with  a  success  not  heretofore  realized  in  its  history 

The  raw  materials  used  thus  far  in  the  erection  of  this 
building  amoimts  to  about  8220.12,  and  the  estimate  of 
labour  169  dollars  70  cents. 

Can  we  view  this  work  without  emotion?  What  other 
institution  of  learning  in  this  country,  or  indeed  else- 
where, (except  it  were  that  of  the  Franciscans  and 
the  school  of  the  prophet's,)  have  had  their  own  edifice, 
erected  by  its  pupils'  The  workshop  for  Students,  by 
its  projection,  the  hands  which  raised  it,  and  by  its  pur- 
pose, is  three-fold  blessed,  and  honorable  to  this  state. 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  education,  ,ind  a  harbin- 
ger of  better  days  to  the  church. 

We  would  close  this  report  with  a  veiy  few  short  re- 
marks. 

Ei.ghteen  months  ago,  the  plan  of  uniting  academic 
studies  with  useful  and  systematic  bodily  labour,  ap- 
peared to  us  as  an  impracticable  scheme,  unsanctioned 
by  the  example  of  old  institutions  of  learning.andincom- 
patihle  with  astudent's  life.  And  now  there  are  already 
ten  manual  labour  institutions  in  operation,  throughout 
this  country,  and  others  about  to  be  established.  The 
ficts  which  they  afford,  demonstrate  that  this  manual 
labour  system, thu  same  indeed  which  Franklin  and  such 
men  personally  adopted,  and  which  was  no  novelty  to 
the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  to  Ihe  Jewish  people — 
which  Paul  at  Corinth  experienced  the  benefit  of, — is 
one  which  will  also  enable  an  entire  community,  and 
the  world,  to  educate  itself.  The  health  preserving 
and  life-saving  labor  ofthe  hands,  defrays  the  expenses 
of  education.  Youth  of  genius  and  piety,  born  in  pov- 
erty, need  far  less  the  arm  of  cliarity  to  conduct  them 
to  public  usefulness.  Time  and  effort  are  almost  all 
they  require.  Parents  may  have  less  ofthe  over-reach- 
ing anxiety  to  accumulate  means'  for  the  education  of 
tlieir  sons, — the  muscles  ;leposited  in  broad  and  numer- 
ous lavers  on  their  bones  is  a /7a/(7/non;/  to  each  one  of 
them  fur  this  object.  And  the. day-labourer  may  be. in- 
formed, that  the  same  power,  which  he  expends  in  toil, 
is,  in  his  boys,  a  receipted  school-bill. 

(For  Table  of  Accounts  see  following  page.) 

ANTHtJACITE  COAL. 
A.  O.  Hiester  and  Dr.  F..  J.  Roberts,  have  discover- 
ed a  vein  of  Anthracite  Coal,  upon  the  Kittatinie  moun- 
tain, 8  miles  above  this  place,  and  have  at  present  sev- 
eral ex|)erienced  miners  engaged  in  sinking  parallel 
shafts,  and  making  preparations  for  working  it  exten- 
sively. Should  it  turn  out  to  be  of  a  good  quality,  our 
Borou,gh  would  feel  its  good  effects  in  the  reduced 
price  of  this  almost  indispensible  article  of  fuel.  The 
bank  is  about  200  yards  from  the  PennsyUania  Canal.— 
Har,  Chron. 
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COMMUNICATED    FOB    TBB    REGISTER. 

RKMINISCENCES. 

•  There  are  two  subjects  to  which  I  would  direct  the 
attention  of  the  readers  of  your  vahiable  Register.  The 
first  relates  to  the  name  by  which  Mulberry  street  is 
still  distinguished.  The  result  of  my  inquiries  and  re- 
searches, are  here  given.  In  early  times  a  deep  ravine 
or  hollow  way  caused  by  water  running  from  the  high 
land  extended  from  Front  street  to  the  Delaware;  over  it 
abridge  had  been  made  of  stone,  the  summer  torrents 
rushing  with  force  down  its  channels  made  its  banks 
frequently  fall  in  and  increased  its  width)  it  happened 
n  one  occasion  a  summer  gust  emitted  such  quantitieit 


of  water  that  the  bridge  received  much  injury  and  one 
arch  alone  sustained  the  conflict.  This  single  arch 
stood  for  some  lime  and  the  street  received  in  conse- 
quence the  name  of  Arch  street.  The  arch  was  con- 
sidered dangerous  and  it  was  pulled  down,  its  rubbish 
filling  up  or  stopping  in  a  degree  the  old  channel.  It 
happened  that  an  unusually  severe  rain  fell  8tthe  water 
rushing  down  the  ravine  encountered  the  rubbish  of  the 
broken  bridge;  stopt  in  its  projjrcss  it  spread  over  the 
adjacent  ground  carrying  devastation  in  its  progress. — 
The  stores  in  its  vicinity  on  Water  street  were  filled 
with  water.  The /leopfe  roused  by  the  injury  they  had 
sustained  thought  only  of  vengeance  on  those  who  had 
pulled  down  the  arth,  and  a  serious  riot  was  the  conse- 
quence until  the  police  arrived  and  checked  its  fury. 

The  other  subject  relates  to  the  first  buildings  erect- 
ed on  the  east  side  of  Front  street;  what  were  put  up 
in  day  time  were  pulled  down  in  the  night,  till  some  of 
the  i1epred.itors  were  discovered;  a  trial  was  the  con- 
sequence; a  verdict  was  obtained  in  favour  of  the  Riot- 
ers; but  on  appeal  to  council  in  London,  it  was  set  aside 
and  the  right  of  building  was  conceded  by  council  to  the 
Proprietaries,  as  it  appeared  by  the  memorials  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  taxables  were  in  favour  of  the  measure,  as 
required  to  Hccommodate  men  of  business  by  the  erec- 
tion of  stores,  offices,  and  places  of  security  for  their 
goods  either  to  be  put  on  shipboard  or  taken  from  the 
vessels. 

The  whole  particulars  of  the  last  case  are  among  the 
Records  at  Harrisburg,  and  frees  the  Proprietaries 
from  all  blame  in  the  measure. 

Tsend  you  the  foregoing  for  an  insertion  in  your  use- 
ful paper,  as  the  publication  may  elicit  other  informa- 
tion connected  with  the  subject. 

BILL  OF  MORTALITY  IN  PHILADELPHIA, 
For  NOVEMBER;  1830. 


Diseases, 
Apoplexy 
Bronchitis 
Burns 
Cancer 
Catarrh 

Cholera  Morbus 
Cholic 

Consumption  of  Lungs 
Convulsions 
Debility 
Diarrhcea 

Disease  of  the  heart 
spine 
Dropsy 

of  Breast 
of  Brain 
Drowned 
Drunkenness    - 
Dysentery 
Erysipelas 
Fever 

Billious 

Hectic 

Intermittent 

Nervous 

Puerperal 

RemittcBt 

Scarlet 


Mulls.    Child'n.   Total, 


i 

0 

4 

2 

2 

4 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

5 

3 

0 

3 

40 

3 

43 

2 

15 

n 

7 

18 

25 

3 

2 

5 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

0 

4 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

3 

1 

0 

1 

S 

0 

.J 

1 

0 

1 

2 

2 

4 

3 

1 

4 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

4 

1 

5 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

,3 
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Typhus 
Found  dead 
Ganjjrene 
Hives 

Hooping  Cough 
HcETiorrha^e 
Inflammu  1311  of  Bladder 
Bowel» 
Biain 
Breast 
Liver 
Lungs 
Stomach 
Jaundice 

Laudanum  in  excess 
Mania  a  Potu    - 
Mortification 
Old  age 
Palsey 
Sore  throat 
Still  born 
Smallpox 
Sudden 
Syphilis 
Tumors 
Tympanitis 
Ulcers 
Unknown 
Wounds 


Vrom 

31st  Oct  to  6th  Nov. 
6th  Nov.  to  13th  do. 
13th  do.  to  20th,  do. 
2Uth  do.  to  2rth,  do. 


Males  145— Females  121- 


1 

5 
2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 
20 

0 
1 
0 
1 
2 
1 
1 

120 
Ad.  Ch. 
31  24 
35  31 
34  37 
46       28 


146     120 
-Bovs  61— Girls  59. 


9 
3 
2 
1 
5 
6 
2 
1 
10 
2 
1 
2 
9 
1 
4 
5 
2 
20 
3 


2 
7 
1 

265 
Total. 

55 

66 

71 

74 

266 


7th, 
Hth, 
9tli, 
lOth, 
lUh, 
12th, 
13th, 
14th, 
15Hi, 


55 
54 
55 
55 

56 
43 


22d, 

23d, 

2lth, 

25tli, 

26ih, 

27th, 

28th, 

39th, 

30lli, 


53 
53 

44 
48 
41 
40 
41 
48 
42 


55 
52 
45 
45 
45 
45 
46 
49 
43 


57 
52 
43 
44 
45 
46 
48 
50 
43 


Rain  during  month  per  it.  Guage  at  Health  office. — 
Inches,  550. 


White  222— Black  44— From  Alms-house,  30. 


Ages 

Ages 

Under  1 

68 

Between  40  and  50 

SI 

veen  1  and  2 

15 

50  and  60 

17 

2    and  5 

16 

60  and  70 

12 

5  and  10 

13 

70  and  80 

10 

10  and  15 

1 

80  and  90 

7 

15  and  20 

7 

90  &   100 

1 

20  and  30 

36 



30  and  40 

31 

266 

Deaths  in  NOVEMBER,  from  1807  to  1830. 
(1830  inclusive.) 


Ttars. 

Ad. 

Ch. 

To. 

Years. 

Ad. 

Ch. 

To. 

1807 

101 

54 

155 

1819 

102 

152 

254 

1808 

81 

71 

152 

1820 

136 

92 

228 

1809 

83 

106 

189 

1821 

154 

126 

290 

1810 

86 

66 

152 

1822 

153 

127 

290 

1811 

100 

95 

195 

1823 

240 

205 

445 

1812 

51 

44 

95 

1824 

165 

125 

291 

1813 

57 

39 

96 

1825 

160 

124 

284 

1814 

87 

70 

157 

1826 

144 

145 

289 

1815 

119 

58 

177 

1827 

203 

144 

347 

1815 

82 

50 

142 

1828 

139 

160 

299 

1817 

94 

48 

142 

1829 

195 

139 

334 

1818 

139 

59 

198 

1830 

146 

120 

256 

State  of 

the  Thermometer, 

at  the  Health  Office,  for  Le- 

cem 

ber. 

9 

12 

3 

9 

12 

3 

1st, 

59 

62 

59 

16;h, 

56 

59 

59 

2d, 

54 

61 

60 

17th, 

54 

57 

58 

3d 

60 

57 

51 

18th, 

54 

55 

54 

4th, 

43 

49 

51 

19th, 

46 

51 

52 

5th, 

46 

53 

55 

20th, 

50 

51 

51 

6th, 

48 

54 

55 

21it, 

49 

59 

54 

CENTliAL  I!A1L  ROAD. 

At  a  large  and  respectuble  meetin,';;  of  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  convened  agreeably  to  public  notice,  on 
Thursday  evening,  2jd  inst.  at  the  District  Court 
House,  for  t.iking  into  consideration  the  expediency  of 
constructing  a  rail  road  from  Pottsville  to  Sunbury  and 
Danville,  NICHOLAS  BID  OLE,  Esq.  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  H.  C.  CiKETand  C.  S.  Milleb,  appointed 
Secretaries. 

On  motion  of  Richard  Peters,  Esq.  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Whereas,  this  meeting  are  fully  satisfied  with  the  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  the  "Central  Rail  road,"  by 
which  a  fair  portion  of  the  trade  and  productions  of  the 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  which  meet  at  Sunbury,will 
be  conducted  at  a  cheap  rate,  to  Pottsville,  and  thence 
to  Philadelphia  by  the  Schuylkill  navigation,  and  by 
which  the  supplies  of  merchandise  and  manufactures.for 
the  consumption  of  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  the 
country  on  the  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  will  be 
carried  as  returns,  thus  increasing  the  wealth  of  the 
state  and  strengthening  the  connexion  between  Phila- 
delphia and  the  interior. 

Resolved  that  this  meeting  earnestly  recommend  to 
their  fellow  citizens  the  support  of  this  work  by  liberal 
subscription  to  the  stock  of  the  companj-. 

Resolved.that  a  committee  of  twelve  be  appointed  to 
superintend  the  promotion  of  subscriptions  to  the  stock 
of  the  company,  and  that  the  chairman  of  this  meeting,in 
conjunction  with  the  committee  of  superintendence,  ap- 
pointcommittees  in  the  wards  districts  and  townshipa 
of  the  city  and  ciuntv,  to  procure  subscriptions  to  the 
stock  of  tlie  rail-road. 

The  chairman  accordingly  appointed   the  following 

gentlemen   on    the   committee  of  superintendence: 

Mathew  Carey,  Charles  Bird,  Gen.  Wm.  Duncan,  Na. 
than  Bunker,  Ambrose  White,  Wm.Chalonor,  Joseph 
M.  Sanderson,  Jacob  S,  Wain,  Richard  Price,  Thomas 
P.  Cope,  Clements  S.  Miller,  Robert  A.  Parrish. 

NICHOLAS  BIDDLE,  Chairman. 
H.    C.  Cabet,    " 
C.    S.  Milleb 


Secretaries. 


The  following  statement  of  the  thermometer  is  co- 
pied from  the  U.  S.  Gazette.  In  several  parts  of  the 
city,  the  same  results  were  indicated. 

Kensington,  Dec.  22,  1030. 
Temperature  indicated  by  a  thermometer  exposed  out 

of  doors. 
Tuesday  night,      10  o'clock,  13  deg.  above  0 

do  12  do  llj        do        0 

Wednesday  morn.   2  do  10  do         0 

^°  4  do  9^  do         0 

''o  6  do  (day  break)     8  do        0 

do  10  do  15J         do         0 
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EDITORIAL  REMARKS. 


[Decxmbih 


THE    REGISTER. 

DECEMBER  35  1830. 

We  intended  to  offer  in  our  last  number  a  few  words 
of  com neiit  upon  the  Governor's  Message,  but  want  of 
room  obliged  us  to  forego  tlie  intention.  It  discusses 
subjects  of  immense  importance  relating  to  the  federal 
government  and  state  administration,  but  none  which 
can  interest  Pennsylvania  more  deeply  than  her  own 
inlernal  improvement  \n  yhe  broad  sense  of  the  expres- 
sion. We  mean  the  y/ie^/o/iinproverni-'nt  of  lier  citizens, 
no  less  than  the  meiioration  of  roads,the  construction  of 
railways,  and  the  excavation  and  building  of  canals. — 
The  Executive  refers  to  this  in  a  manner  which  disclo- 
ses an  honorable  and  praiseworthy  zeal  for  the  moral 
and  intellectual  elevation  of  the  state.  It  is  properly  se- 
lected as  the  first  topic  in  order,  as  it  is  tiie  first  in  mag- 
nitude and  consequence,  to  be  presented  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  legislature.  The  neglect  of  educa- 
cation  which  prevails  over  the  state  as  derived  from  the 
memorial  of  the  Pennsylvania  society  for  the  promotion 
of  Public  Schools,  is  adverted  to  in  strong  terms,and  an 
anxious  wish  expressed  that  the  eaily  attention  of  the 
legislative  authority  should  be  devoted  to  remedy  the 
evil.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  German 
Counties  from  which  the  principal  opposition  to  a 
general  system  of  education, is  anticipated,  there  begins 
to  be  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  value  of  good  schools 
under  competent  teachers,  a  greater  sensibility  to  the 
blessings  of  knowledge,  and  a  stronger  conviction  of  the 
disjdvant  gfs  of  lgi:oi-ancc  than  formerly. Tha  Commil- 
tee  in  the  lower  house  to  whom  is  committed,  by  reso- 
ution,  the  duty  of  enquiring  into  the  expediency  of  es- 
tablishing a  general  system  of  public  instruction,  we 
have  no  doubt,  will  find  ample  reason  upon  enquiry  for  a 
strong  affirmative  report. 

The  grand  scheme  of  a  connected  communication 
between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  it  appears  is 
advancing  gradually  to  completion.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  eight  miles  including  the  distance  over  the  Al- 
legheny mountain,  remains  to  be  performed.  The  ex- 
pense of  a  rail  road  over  this  mountain,  is  estimated  at 
between  2  and  3  millions  of  dollars.  The  Message 
states  that  in  the  spring,  there  will  be  an  extent  of  na- 
vigation over  the  state,  by  means  of  canals,of728  miles, 
and  upon  the  completion  of  what  is  now  in  progress, 
an  aggregate  extent  of  120  miles  of  rail  ro-td.  These 
works  form  a  proud  monument  of  the  public  spirit  and 
enterprise  of  Pennsylvania,  transcending  the  expecta- 
tions entertained  a  few  years  ago  by  those  deemed  the 
most  sanguine  and  extravagant.  If  the  Counsels  of 
Pennsylvania  had  been  exerted  half  as  public-spiritedli/ 
and  enterprisingly  upon  animated  as  inanimate  matter, 
we  shoidd  have  little  left  to  wish  for. 

We  deem  it  unnecesary  to  apologise  to  our  readers 
for  the  large  space  occupied  in  the  present  and  two 
preceding  numbers  of  'The  Register.'  with  discussions 
relating  to  the  subject  of  internal  improvement.  The 
articles  upon  the  Central  Railway  are  replete  with  valu- 
able topographical  information.  They  give  the  most 
satisfactory  account  of  the  importance  of  the  Susquehan- 


na river,  of  the  country  through  which  it  flows,  and  of 
the  rise  and  increase  of  its  commerce  which  we  recollect 
to  have  seen.  The  suggestion  of  the  Pittsburg  Gazette 
touching  the  benefits  which  will  result  from  a  cross  ca- 
nal to  connect  the  Pennsylvania  with  the  Ohio  canal,  is 
highly  important.  The  accomplishment  of  such  an  en- 
terprise must  unavoidably  redound  to  the  advantage  of 
Philadelphia.  Setting  aside  the  enquiry  whether  a 
better  market  cannot  be  found  at  Philadelphia  than  at 
New  York,  we  may  observe  that  the  greater  distance 
to  the  latter  than  the  former  place  from  any  point  on 
the  Ohio  canal  south  of  the  Portage  summit;  the  dan- 
gers of  a  lake  navigation;  and  the  much  larger  portion 
of  the  year  during  which  the  route  through  the  Pennsyl- 
vania canal  must  be  navigable;  are  so  many  allurements 
for  the  citizens  of  that  region  to  Philadelphia  in  prefer- 
ence to  New  York.  But  we  are  informed  that  the  mar- 
ket of  Philadelphia  is  actually  preferred  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  those  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  the  in- 
terior of  Pennsylvania.  Many  purchase  their  merchan- 
dize in  this  city,  and  send  it  to  New  York  for  transpor- 
tation down  the  Erie  canal  and  the  Lake  of  that  name, 
to  the  most  convenient  town  on  its  southern  shore,  ra- 
ther than  incur  the  heavy  expense    of  portage  by  land. 


The  present  number  concludes  our  sixth  volume.  We 
have  the  'pleasure  to  announce,  that  with  the  new  vo- 
lume we  shall  begin  the  publication  of  a  series  of  ori- 
ginal Essays  to  be  undertaken  upon  the  plan  of  the  Spec- 
tator, one  of  which  will  be  given  every  weik.  These 
essays  may  not,  it  is  true,  be  supposed  to  comport  with 
the  desijrnation  of  "The  Register,"  unless  by  being  do- 
mestic productions,  they  may  be  thought  to  be  entitled 
to  a  place.  They  will,  at  least,  diversify  and  enliven  our 
pages;  occasionally  furnish  an  agreeable  and  instructive 
lesson;  or  impart  entertainment  for  a  moment  which 
could  be  less  eligibly  employed.  We  deem  so  highly 
of  the  source  whence  they  emanate,  and  their  capabili- 
ties of  intellectual  and  literary  superiority,  that  we  can 
entertain  no  doubt  but  the  value  of  any  paper  contain- 
ing them,  will  be  enhanced  in  the  public  estimation. 
The  original  object  was  to  publish  them  in  sheets  as  the 
Spectator  and  other  periodicals  of  that  kind  at  first  ap- 
peared. But  literary  amusement  being  the  chief  induce- 
ment to  the  enterprise,  it  was  believed  that  weekly 
sheets  which  were  destined  to  form  a  volume,  would 
answer  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  preservation  and  bet 
ter  for  extensive  currency. 

The  length  of  several  articles  in  the  present  and  last 
number,  has  excluded  Smith's  history  of  Pennsylvania — 
it  will  be  resumed  in  our  next  number. 

The  weather  has  been  excessively  severe  for  a  fewr 
days  past.  There  was  on  Thursday  so  much  floating^ 
ice,  as  to  render  it  prudent  to  detain  the  steamboats — 
and  present  appearances  indicate  a  speedy  termination 
of  the  navigation  for  some  time. 

We  understand  the  Schuylkill  is  closed  by  the  ice. 

The  Index  for  the  present  volume,  will  appear  next 
week. 


